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ADVERTISEMENT. 


R. de Voltaire is one of the 
few happy authors who 
have lived to enjoy the full 
fruits of the moſt extenſive reputa- 
tion. He has lived to (ee his fame 
flouriſhing not only in his own coun- 
try, but allo diffuſed over all the ci- 
vilized kingdoms and ſtates of Europe 
among which he is univerſally ad- 
mired for the fire of his genius, the 
brilliancy of his wit, the poignancy 
of his ſatire, the elegance of his ſtile : 
in a word, for that nameleſs talent 
which operates like a charm, engaging 
the reader's attention and applauſe, 
even in ſpite of himſelf, and as it 
were rendering the performance in- 
chanting alike to perſons of every age, 
nation, character, and complexion, 
But how much ſoever he may be 
admired in other countries, he ſeems 
A 2 to 
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to he peculiarly adapted by nature, 


for-the entertainment of the Engliſh 
people, diſtinguiſhed as he 1s by that 
impetuolity of genius, that Juxuriancy 
of imagination and freedom of ſpirit, 
which have characterized the moſt 
eminent poets of the Britiſh nation. 


This congenial affinity remarkably 


appears in that eagerneſs with which 
his works are procured, tranſlated, 


and peruſed by the natives of Great 


Britain: an impatience attended with 
ſome inconvenience, wnich it is our 
purpoſe to remove. 


The works of M. de Voltaire hav- 


ing made their firſt appearance in de- 
tached pieces, were partly tranſlated 
into the Engliſh language ſeparately 
by different hands, with very different 
degrees of merit, publiſhed in various 
parcels, according to the reſpective 
ſchemes and abilities of the different 
editors and tranſlators, who ſelected 
from the whole ſuch pieces only as 


they 


ADVERTISEMENT. v 
they imagined would beſt ſuit their 
particular purpoſes. Thus the tran- 
flatibn of Voltaire's works hath been 
left incomplete with reſpe& to the 
general plan, as well as irregular in 
regard to the printing and paper, the 
ſize and execution of the ſeparate 
volumes. 

It may alſo be 0 defec- 
tive in another ſenſe. Our author's 
imagination is ſo warm and impe- 
tuous, that it often tranſports him 
from image to image, and from ſen- 
timent to ſentiment, with ſuch rapi- 
dity as obliges him to leave the pic- 
ture half diſcloſed, and the connexion 
unexplained. In his proſe-writings, 
he uſually burſts into the ſubject, and 
throws a glare of light on ſome par- 
ticular part, as if he took it for 
granted that the reader had before 
conſidered it in every other attitude 
and point of view. This velocity of 
impulſe, added to a remarkable paſ- 
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ſion for peculiarity in point of ſenti- 


ment, hath hurried him into ſome ob- 


ſcurities, inadvertencies, and errors, 
eſpecially in the execution of his hiſ- 
torical tracts, which of all his works 


* are the moſt univerſally read for en- 


tertainment and inſtruction. 
In order, therefore, to do juſtice 


to his merit, and at the ſame time 


ſupply his defects, we propoſe to pub- 
liſh a complete and regular tranſla- 
tion of all his works, illuſtrated with 
notes hiſtorical and critical, which 


may correct his miſtakes, eludicate 
his obſcurities, point out his beauties 


and explain his alluſions to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the public. 
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THE 


INTRODUCTION. 


CONTAINING 


The PLAN or Tur WORK; 
WIT 


A Summary Account of what the Weſtern 
Nations originally were, and the Au- 
thor's Reaſons for beginning this Eflay 

with a deſcription of the EasT. 


VO are at length reſolved, then, to ſur- 
mount the diſguſt you conceived from 
reading the Modern Hiſtory, ſince the decay of 
the Roman Empire, and to receive a general 
idea of the nations which inhabit and ravage 
the face of the earth. All that you ſeck to 
learn in this immenſity of matter, is only that 
which deſerves to be known; the genius, the 
manners and cuſtoms of the principal nations, 
ſupported by facts, of which no intelligent per- 
ſon ſhould be ignorant. The aim of ſuch an 
inquiry is not to know the preciſe year in 
which the brutal ſovereign of a barbarous peo- 
ple was ſucceeded by a prince unworthy of 
hiſtorical notice. If a man could have the miſ- 
fortune to incumber his head with the chrono- 
Vor. I. %%ͤͤͤkͤͤ ĩðö — o_— 
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logical ſeries of all the dynaſties which have 
ſubſiſted, all his knowledge would be a jumble 
of words. As it is Iaudable to know the great 
actions of thoſe ſovereigns who have improved 
their ſubjects, and rendered them more happy ; 
ſo is it reaſonable to remain in ignorance of 
vulgar events in reigns, which ſerve only to 
burden the memory. What advantage can you 
derive from the minute detail of a number. of 
petty intereſts and connexions which no longer 
ſubſiſt? of families long extinct, that conteſted 
the poſſeſſion of provinces now ſwallowed up 
in mighty kingdoms ? Every individual city now 
boaſts its own particular hiſtory, whether true 
or falſe, more voluminous and circumſtantial 
than that of Alexander the Great. There is 
more writing in the archives of a ſingle con- 
vent, than in the annals of the Roman empire. 


A reader muſt confine himſelf to certain li- 
mits, and ſelect only the choice parts from thoſe 
immenſe collections which the ſtudy of one per- 
ſon cannot poſſibly comprehend. They con- 
ſtitute a vaſt magazine, from whence you take 
what is neceſſary for your own occaſions. 


The illuſtrious Boſſuet, who in his treatiſe on 

one part of Univerſal Hiſtory diſplays the true 
ſpirit of an hiſtorian, has left off at the reign of 
Charlemagne. Vour deſign is, by beginning with 
this æra, to form to yourſelf a picture of man- 
kind: but, you muſt often trace back your in- 
quiry to times of greater antiquity. That great 
writer, in briefly mentioning the Arabians, who 
founded ſuch a mighty empire, and 1 

N uc 
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ſuch a flouriſhing religion, ſpeaks of them as a2 
deluge of barbarians. He expatiates indeed on 
the Ea but wholly ſuppreſſes the In- 
dians and Chineſe, at leaſt as ancient and con- 
ſiderable as the people of Egypt. 


Regaled as we are by the produce of their 
country, cloathed with their ftuffs, amuſed by 
the games which they invented, nay even in- 
ſtructed by the morality of their ancient fables, 
why ſhould we negle& to learn the genius of 
thoſe nations which our European traders have 
conſtantly viſited, even ſince they firſt found 
out the way to their coaſts *, - | 


In your philoſophical inquiries touching the 
concerns of this globe, you naturally direct 
your firſt attention to the eaſt, the nurſery of 
the arts, to which the weſtern world owes 
every thing which it now enjoys. The oriental 
and ſouthern climes inherit every advantage im- 
mediately from nature; whereas we, in theſe 
northern regions, owe all to time, to commerce, 
and to tedious induſtry. 


The countries antiently poſſeſſed by the 
Celtæ, Alobroges, Picts, Germans, Sarmatians, 
and Scythians, produced nothing but wild fruits, 
rocks, and foreſts. Sicily, indeed, is ſaid to 
have afforded a ſmall quantity of oats; but as 
for wheat, rice, and the fruits of delicate taſte 


* To the natives of India we are indebted for the bene- 
fits of agriculture, the manufacture of filk, the game at 
cheſs, and the fables of Pilpay. 
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and flavour, they grew on the borders of the 
Euphrates, in China and in India. "he moit 
fertile countries were firſt inhabited, and their 
inhabitants firſt regulated by police. The whole 
Levant, from Greece even to the extremities 
of our hemiſphere t, was famous in hiſtory even 
long before we knew ſo much of it as to be 
lenfible of our own barbarity. If we want to 
know any thing of our anceſtors, the Celtæ, 


we muſt have recourſe to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, nations of a much later date than thoſe 
' who inhabit the continent of Aſia. 


For example : though, the Gauls bordering 
upon the Alps, in conjunction with the in- 
habitants of theſe mountains, ſettled on the 
banks of the Po, from whence they penetrated 
to Rome about three hundred and ſixty years 
after the foundation of that city, and even be- 
ſieged the capitol; we ſhould never have known 
of this expedition, but for the Roman hiſtorians. 
Though another ſwarm, of the ſame people, 
about one hundred years after this enterpriſe, 
invaded Tbeſſaly and Macedonia, and advanced 
to the coaſt of tae Euxine-ſea: all the intor- 
mation we have of this adventure, is from the 
Greeks ; and they have neither told us who thoſe 
Gauls were, nor what route they followed. In 
our own country there is not the leaſt memo- 
rial of theſe migrations, in which our forefathers 


1 — 


+ What our author means by the extremities of our he- 
miſphere, we cannot comprehend : if he means the northern 
parts of Europe, ſurely he has miſapplied the word Levant, 
which cannot be with any propriety extended farther north- 
wards than the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. - 

le- 
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reſembled the Tartars: they only prove that 
we were a numerous and uncivilized people. 
The Grecian colony that founded Marſeilles 
fix hundred years before the chriſtian tera, found 
it impracticable to poliſh the Gauls: the Greek 
language did not extend beyond their own ter- 
ritory. Neither Gauls, Germans, Spaniards, 
Britons, nor Sarmatians, know any thing of 
their own anceſtors, that happened above eigh- 
reen centuries ago, except the little 3 | 
from the records of their conquerors. e are 
even deſtitute of fables, as if we had not courage 
to invent an origin: for thoſe vain conceits 
importing that all the Weſt was peopled by 
Comer, the ſon of Japhet, are fictions of the 
Laſt. If the antient Tuſcans, who inſtructed 
the firſt inhabitants of Rome, knew ſomething 
more than the other nations of the Weſt, they 
either owed that knowledge to the Greek co- 
lonies that ſettled among them, or it was the 
peculiar property of that ſoil to produce men 
of genius; as the territory of Athens was more 
fruitful of the arts than were thoſe of Thebes 
and Lacedemon:; But, after all, what monu- 
ments have we now remaining of antient Tuſ- 
cany ? none at all. We exhauſt ourſelves in- 
vague conjectures on ſome + unintelligible in- 
ſcriptions which have eſcaped the injuries of 
time. As for the other nations of Europe, not 
one inſcription remains in any language which 
they antiently uſed. | 


+ All the Tuſcan inſcriptions are not unintelligible, The 
alphabet uſed by that antient people is aſcertained, and 
ſeveral inſcriptions have been clearly explained by the an- 
tiquaries of Italy and England, 
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: The coaſt of Spain was diſcovered by the 
Phcenicians, as the Spaniards have ſince diſ- 
covered America. The Tyrians, the Cartha- 
ginians, and the Romans, were in their turns 
enriched by the treaſures of the earth, which 
that country produced. The Carthaginians 
found their advantage in mines as rich as thoſe 
of Mexico and Peru; mines which time hath 
exhaufted 1, as it will exhauſt the treaſures of 

the new world. Pliny gives us to underſtand, 
that the Romans, in the ſpace of nine years, 
drew from thence, eight thouſand marks of gold, 
and about twenty thouſand of filver. It muſt 
be owned, that thoſe pretended deſcendants of 
Gomer made a very bad uſe of the various ad- 
vantages which their country produced ; ſeeing 
they were ſucceſſively ſubdued by the Cartha- 
ginians, the Romans, the Goths, the Vandals, 
and the Arabians, 


Wat we learn of the Gauls from Julius 
Cæſar and other Roman authors, gives us the 


| dea of a people that ſtood in need of being ſub- 


dued by a civilized nation. The dialects of the 
Celtic language were altogether frightful. The 
emperor Julian, in whoſe reign it was till ſpo- 
ken, ſays it reſembled the croaking of ravens. 
In Cztar's time, their language was not more 
barbarous than their manners. Their druids, 
a ſet of the greateſt impoſtors, though well 


t The filver mines of Spain are far from being ex- 
hauſted. There are ſome in the province of Eſtremadura, 
. that yield plenty of ore, much richer than any that ever 
was brought from America, 

enough 
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enough adapted to the people whom they go- 
verned, uſed to ſacrifice human victims, whom 
they burned in large and hideous wicker ſtatues. 
The female druids plunged their knives into 
the hearts of the priſoners, and predicted future 
events from the flowing of the blood. The 
vaſt ſtones which appear a little hollowed on 
the confines of Gaul and Germany, are ſaid to 
be the altars on which thoſe ſacrifices were 
offered. Theſe are the only monuments of 
Antient Gaul. Thoſe who inhabited the coaſts 
of Biſcay and Gaſcony, ſometimes fed on human 
fleſh. We muſt turn our eyes with horror 
from the contemplation of thoſe ſavage times, 
that are indeed a diſgrace to human nature. 


Let us reckon among the extravagancies of 
the human imagination, the notion entertained 
in our days, that the Celtz were deſcended from 
the Hebrews. They ſacrificed their own ſpe- 
cies, (ſay thoſe viſionaries) becauſe Jeptha ſa- 
crificed his daughter. The druids were clad 
in white, in imitation of the 2 prieſts: 
like theſe, they had a high prieſt; and the fe- 
male druids were repreſentatives of Moſes's 
ſiſter and Deborah, The poor wretch pam- 
pered at Marſeilles, and offered as a ſacrifice, 
crowned with flowers, and loaded with curſes,, 
was in alluſion to the ſcape goat. They go ſo 
far as to find ſome reſemblance between a few 
Celtic and Hebrew words, equally ill pronoun= . 
ced; and thence conclude that the Jews and the 
Celtz are of the ſame family. Thus reaſon is 
inſulted in our Univerſal Hiſtories, and the lit- 
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tle knowledge we might have of antiquity 
ſtifled under a heap of overſtrained conjectures. 


The Germans nearly reſembled the Gauls 


in their morals : like them they ſacrificed hu- 


man victims; like them they decided their pri- 
vate diſputes by ſingle combat: the only dif- 


' ference was, that the Germans were more 


ſimple and leſs induſtrious than their neigh- 
bours. Their families lived in wretched cot- 
tages, at one end of which the father, mother, 
kiffers, brothers, and children, lay huddled to- - 
gether, naked, upon ſtraw; while the other 
end was reſerved for their cattle. Theſe, how- 
ever, are the ſame people whom we ſhall ſoon 
ſee in poſſeſſion of Rome 


When Cæſar invaded Britain, he found that 
ifland ſtill more ſavage than Germany: the na- 
tives were ſcarcely at the trouble to conceal 
their nakedneſs with ſkins: the women be- 
longed in common to all the men of the ſame 
diftrict. They had no other habitations than 
willow cabins: and the ornaments of both 
ſexes were figures painted on their bodies, by 
pricking the ſkin and pouring in the juice of 
herbs; an art ſtill practiſed by the Indians 


in America, 


That human nature was for a long ſeries of 
ages plunged in this ſtate ſo nearly reſembling 
that of the brute creation, and even inferior to 
it in many reſpects, is a truth but too well con- 
firmed, The reaſon is this: it is not in the 


nature of man to deſire what he does not know. 
He 
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He required not only a prodigious ſpace of 
time, but alſo a number of lucky circumſtances 
for raiſing himſelf above the level of meer 
animal life | 


You have therefore great reaſon for reſolving 
to make one ſtride to thoſe: nations which were 
firſt civilized. Long before the empires of 
China and India commenced, perhaps the world 
produced nations that were knowing, poliſhed, 
and powerful; and theſe were, perhaps, in the 
ſequel, plunged again by deluges of barbarians, 
into that original ignorance and brutality which 
is called the ſtate of nature. 


The ſack of Conſtantinople was alone ſuf- 
ficient to annihilate the ſpirit of antient Greece. 
The Goths deſtroyed the genius of the Romans. 
The coaſt of Africa, heretofore ſo rich and 
flouriſhing, is nothing now but the haunt of 
pyrates and banditti, Changes ſtill more ex- 
traordinary muſt have happened in leſs favour- 
able climates. Phyſical and moral cauſes muſt 
have conjoined ; for although the ocean cannot 
have entirely changed its bed, certain it is, vaſt 
tracts of land have been by turns overflowed 
and forſaken by the ſea. Mites muſt have 
been expoſed to many plagues and viciflitudes : 
revolutions muſt have been frequent; though 
we are ignorant of theſe events. With ref- 
pect to us, mankind is a new ſpecies. 


Beſides, you begin your enquiries at the time 
when the chaos of Europe begins to aſſume a 
form after the fall of the Roman empire, Let 
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us then make the tour of this globe together: 
let us ſee the condition in which it then was, 
by ſurveying it in the ſame manner as it ſeems 
to have been civilized; that is, from the eaſtern 
countries to theſe weſtern climes: and let us 
direct our firſt attention to a people who had a 
regular hiſtory, written in a language already 
fixed, at a time when we knew not the uſe of 
letters. 
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G. 0% CORR 
Or CHINA; 


Its AN TI p IT Y, STRENGTH, and Laws. 


HE empire of China was even then more 
extenſive than that of Charlemagne, 


eſpecially if we reckon Corea and Ton- 
uin, provinces at that time tributary to the 
hineſe. It extended thirty degrees in longi- 
tude, and four and twenty in latitude. The 
body of this empire has ſubſiſted above four 
thouſand years, without having undergone any 
ſenſible alteration in its laws, cuſtoms, lan- 
guage, or even in its faſhion of apparel.. 

Its biſtory, which is inconteſtible, as being: 
the only records that are founded upon ob- 
ſervations of the heavens, is traced back by the 
ſureſt chronology, - N eclipſe calculated two 
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thouſand one hundred and fifty-five years be- 
fore our vulgar æra, and verified by the ma- 
thematicians belon ing to the different miſſions, 
who having been — in theſe laſt centuries to 
that unknown people, have at once admired 
and inſtructed them. Father Gaubil examined 
a ſucceſſion of ſix and thirty ſolar eclipſes re- 
corded in the books of Confucius, and found 

but two of them doubtful, and two erroneous. 
True it is, Alexander ſent from Babylon into 
Greece, the obſervations of the Chaldeans, aſ- 
- cending four hundred years higher than thoſe 
of the Chineſe; and this is, without contra- 
diction, the faireſt monument of antiquity : but 
theſe ephemerides of Babylon were not con- 
nected with the hiftory of events: on the con- 
trary, the Chineſe have joined the hiſtory of 
the heavens to that of the earth, ſo as to con- 
firm the one by the other. Two hundred and 
thirty years above the period of that eclipſe: 
which we have mentioned, their chronology 
reaches without interruption, and is confirmed 
with proofs which they deem authentic, as 
far as the emperor Hiao, who laboured himſelf, 
in reforming aſtronomy ; and who, through the 
whole courſe of a reign that laſted eighty years, 
continued his endeavours to enlighten and be- 
friend mankind. - In China his name is till 
held in the utmoſt veneration, like thoſe of 
Titus, Trajan, and Antoninus, in the annals of 
Europe. That he was for that time an able 
mathematician, proves only he was born in a 
civilized nation, We do not find that the an- 
tient magiſtrates amongſt the Germans or the- 
Gauls, made any progreſs in reforming aſtro- - 
| > nomy+/ 
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nomy. Clovis himſelf had no ſuch convenience 
as an obſervatory. 

We find ſix kings preceding the time of Hiao, 
though the length of their reſpective reigns is 
not certainly known. In this ſilence of chrono- 
logy, I think we cannot do better than have re- 
courſe to the rule of Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
having compared the number of years, during 
which the kings of the earth ſwayed the ſceptre 
in different countries, reduces each reign to two 
and twenty years, at an average. According 
to this computation, which ſeems the more rea- 
ſonable, as it is moderate, thoſe ſix monarchs 
muſt have reigned about one hundred and thirty 
years: and this ſuppoſition is more conform- 
able to the order of nature, than that of two 
hundred and forty years, for example, aſſigned 
to the. ſeven kings of Rome, as well as ſo many 
other calculations, which have been refuted by 
the experience of all ages. 

The firſt of thefe kings, then, whoſe name 
was Fohi, reigned at leaſt five and twenty cen- 
turies before the chriſtian æra, at a time when 
the Babylonians had already collected a ſuc- 
ceſſion of aſtronomical obſervations ; and even 
then, China was ſubject to one ſovereign... Its 
fifteen kingdoms united under one prince, clear- 
ly prove, that long before this period, the coun-. 
try was well inhabited, regulated by laws, and 
divided into a number of ſovereignties; for a 
mighty nation is never formed but o a num- 
ber of ſmall ſtates: it is the work of policy, 
courage, and eſpecially of time : there can- 
not be a more convincing mark of anti- 
quity- 
True 
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True it is, the tyrant Hoangti + ordered all 
the books of the empire to be burned ; but this 
very ſtupid and barbarous decree ſerved as a 
caution to the people to preſerve them care- 
fully; and accordingly they appeared after his 
death. After all, it is of very little conſe- 
quence to know whether the chronology con- 
tained in thofe books may be always depended 
upon. Suppoſe we did not know preciſely the 
time in which Charlemagne flouriſhed ; as we 
are certain that he made vaſt conqueſts with 
mighty armies, it clearly follows that he was 
born in a numerous nation, formed in a body, 
and incorporated in the courſe of a lony ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages. Since the emperer Hiao, there- 
fore, who doubtleſs lived about two thouſand . 
four hundred years before our common æra, 
conquered the whole country of Corea, it is 
beyond all queſtion, that his people were re- 
formed even from the remoteſt antiquity t. 

The increaſe of the human ſpecies is not ſo 
quick as it is generally imagined. One third 
part of the children die under ten years of age. 


— — 


+ Hoamti or Hoangti, according to Gemelli, invent ed 
muſic and muſical inſtruments, arms, nets, carts, ſhips, and 
carpenter's work ; he compoſed ſeveral books of medicine, 
and his queen brought into vogue the culture of filk-worms, 
with the arts of dying and weaving the ſilk. | 

1 This is an inference which will by no means be al- 
lowed, We can eaſily conceive how a prince ſhould erect 
an empire, compoſed of different nations, and then add a 
neighbouring country to his new dominions, Hiſtory af- 
fords many inſtances of this nature, Charlemagne him- 
ſelf formed the empire of the Weſt, by uniting different na- 
tions, and then ſubdued the Saxons. The Turks, a barba- 
rous people, founded their empire on the ruins of the Greek 
empire, and afterwards annexed Arabia to their dominions. 
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Thoſe who have calculated the propagation of 
mankind, obſerve, that with very favourable 
circumſtances, a nation will hardly gain a twen- 
tieth part in the ſpace of one century; and very 
often the number of people is rather diminiſhed 
than increaſed. This is another proof of the 
antiquity of China. In the reign of Charle- 
magne, and long before that period, it was ſtil. 
more populous than extenſive. The laſt com- 
putation we know, and that was confined to 
the fifteen provinces which compoſe China, pro- 
perly ſo called, amounted to near fixty millions 
of fencible men; without including veteran 
toldiers, old men above ſixty, young men un- 
der twenty, the mandarins, the multitude of 
learned perſons, or the bonzes : much leis the 
women, who are every where in proportion to 
the other ſex, nearly as fourteen to fifteen, ac- 
cording to the obſervation of thoſe who have 


made the moſt exact calculations touching the 


human ſpecies. At this rate we can hardly 
ſuppoſe there are fewer than one hundred and 
fifty millions of inhabitants in China. Europe 
contains little more than a hundred millions, 
reckoning twenty in France, two and twenty 
in Germany, four in Hungary, ten in the whole 
extent of Italy, as far as Dalmatia, eight in 
Great-Britain and Ireland, eight in Spain and 
Poreugal, ten in European Ruſſia, ſix in Poland, 
as many in Turky within Europe, Greece, and 
the iſlands, four in Sweden, three in Norway 
and Denmark, and about that number in Hol- 
land and the Low- Countries. We muſt not, 
therefore, be ſurpriſed at the immenſity of the 
Chineſe cities; that Pekin, the new capital of 
the empire, ſhould be nearly fix leagues in cir- 
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cumference, and contain about four millions of 
people; that there was formerly a ſtill greater 
number in Nanquin the antient metropolis ; 
or that a million of inhabitants ſhould live in 
one village called Quientzeng, where the por- 
celain is manufactured*®, _ | 
The forces of this empire, according to the 
relations. of the moſt intelligent travellers, con- 
fiſt of a ſtanding army amounting to eight hun- 
dred thouſand men well paid : five hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand horſes are maintained, either 
in the tables or paſture grounds belonging to 
the emperor, for the —.— in war, the jour- 
nies of the court, and the uſe of public couriers. 
Several miſſionaries, whom the emperor Canghi, 
in theſe: latter times, from the love of ſcience, 
allowed to approach his perſon, relate that they 
have attended him in thoſe magnificent hunt- 
ing excurſions into Great _—_— when one 
hundred thouiand horſemen, and fixty thouſand 
infantry marched along in order of battle. This 
is a cuſtom immemorial in thoſe countries. 
The Chineſe cities never had any. other for- 
tifications than ſuch as common ſenſe dictated 
to all nations, before the uſe of artillery, name- 
ly, a ditch, rampart, and ſtrong wall with tur- 
rets.: even ſince the Chineſe began to uſe can- 
non, they have not imitated the Europeans in 


the ſtructure of their fortihed places. Other 


nations have fortified towns; the Chineſe have 


. * Kiamim or Nankin is above ſix and thirty Italian miles in 
compaſs, without reckoning the ſuburbs, which are nearly 
as extenſive, or a floating town upon the canals, The 
whole together was ſaid to contain above thirty millions 
of ſouls; but this account has been jcound to be greatly 


exaggerated, a 
N ſor- 
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fortified their whole empire. The great wall 
that ſeparates and divides China from the Tar- 
tars, built one hundred and thirty ſeven years 
before Chriſt, ſtil] remains through an extent 
of five hundred leagues, riſing to the tops of 
mountains, deſcending over precipices, being 
almoſt every where, twenty feet in thickneſs, 
and above thirty feet high+. A monument ſu- 
perior to the pyramids of Egypt, both in uſe- 
fulneſs and immenſity. This bulwark, how- 
ever, could not hinder the Tartars, in the ſe- 
quel, from taking advantage of the inteſtine 
troubles of China, ſo as to ſubdue the empire. 
But, the conſtitution of it was neither weakened 
nor changed: the country of the conquerors 
became part of the empire they had ſubdued; 
and the Mantchoux Tartars, who are now ma- 
ſters of China, have only ſubmitted ſword in 
hand to the laws of the country they invaded. 

The ordinary revenue of the emperor, ac- 
cording to the moſt probable calculations, a- 
mounts to two hundred millions of ounces of 
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+ It is built of large burned bricks, and a few ſtones, 
upon it. Through its whole extent, are large, ſtrong, ſquare 
towers, at the diſtance of two bow-ſhots from one another, 
This wall is continued half a league into the ſea. | 

The laſt emperor of the Chineſe race hanged himſelf in 
his own garden, that he might not fall alive into the hands 
of Li, a captain of banditti, who had made himſelf maſter 
of the imperial city. The general of the deceaſed emperor 
ſollicited the aſſiſtance of the Tartar prince againſt this uſur · 
per, who was defeated. The auxiliary died before peace 
could be eſtabliſhed : but his followers refuſed to return to 
their own country, ſaying, the empire was due to their 
valour. They took poſſeſſion of Peking in the. year one. 
thauſand fix hundred and forty-three, and raiſed the in- 
fant ſon of their deceaſed prince to the throne of China. 
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filver +. It muſt be obſerved, that the ounce 
of ſilver is not intrinſically worth one hundred 
fols, as the hiftory of China aſſerts: for, there 
is no ſuch thing as intrinſic value in coin: but, 
rating our filver mark-at fifty livres, the ſum 
will amount to twelve hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of French money, as it ſtood in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty; I ſay at 
this time, becauſe the arbitrary value of money 
has changed but too often in this kingdom; 
and perhaps will change again. This is a cir- 
cumitance not fufficiently conſidered by writers, 
who being more converſant in books than with 
buſineſs, are often very erroneous in their va- 
luation of foreign money. The Chineſe had 
gold and ſilver coin long before the dariques 
were coined in Perſia. The emperor Canghi 
collected a ſucceſſion of three thouſand different 
eoins, among which were ſeveral Indian pieces, 
another proof of the antiquity of the arts in 
Aſia; but, for. a long time, gold has been dif- 
uſed as current coin in China; and is now be- 
come a commodity, -as in Holland. _ Silver no 
longer paſſes current, but is ſold according to 
its weight and ſtandard: copper is the only 
coin that maintains an arbitrary value in this 
country. The government, in hard times, payed 
in paper; an expedient ſince uſed in more than 
one ſtate of Europe; but the Chineſe never 
made uſe of public banks, which augment the 
riches of a nation by multiplying its credit. 
This country, the favourite of nature, poſ- 
ſeſſes almoſt all the fruits which have been tranſ- 
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+ About fifty-five millions ſterling ; reckoning an ounce | 
of filver worth five ſhillings and fixpence.. Ky | 
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planted into Europe, and many others which 

we do not enjoy. Their lands are covered with 

corn, rice, vines, pulſe, and trees of every 

kind; but the natives never make wine, 

being fatished with a kind of liquor which 

they extract from rice. "Thoſe precious inſects 

| which produce ſilk are natives of China, from 
whence they were conveyed not a great while 

azo to Perſia, together with the art of making 

ſtuffs of the down that covers them. Theſe 

ſtuffs were ſo rare, that even in the reign of 

Juſtinian, filk was ſold in Europe for its weight 

in gold. Fine paper of a ſhining white has 

been made by the Chineſe from time immemo- 

rial, with the fibres of bamboo cane boiled in 

water. We are ignorant of the æra at which 

they began to manufacture porcelain, and that 

| fine varniſh which the Europeans begin to 
| imitate with ſuch ſucceſs. They have, for 
theſe two thouſand years, known the art of 
making glaſs, though not in ſuch perfection as 

it has attained in Europe. About the ſame 

| time they invented the art of printing: this, 
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| we know, is the method of engraving letters 
on boards of wood, as firſt practiſed by + Gut- 
| tem- 
| — Wi "EI? 

yy + John Guttemberg finding it difficult to execute alone 
. the idea he had conceived, aſſociated himſelf with John 
2 Fauſt, a rich burgher of the ſame city; and theſe, with the 


aſſiſtance of Peter Scheoffer, who was Fauſt's menial ſer- 
vant, and afterwards his ſon-in-law, actually executed 
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/ their deſign, in the year one thouſand four hundred and | 
* fifty, Scheoffer afterwards invented the method of found- N 
3 ing moveable types. The honour of this great diſcovery,of 
| printing, is conteſted between the cities. of Haarlem and Þ 
: Straſburg, in favour of Lawrence Colter and John Mentel; ' 
2 5 It is pretended, that this laſt employed as an under: ſtrapper i 
. | one: 
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temberg at Mentz, in the fifteenth century. Tt 
is brought to greater pertection in China, where 
they have not yet adopted our method of uſing 
moveable types of caſt metal, though greatly 
ſuperior to theirs; ſo much are they attached 
to their old cuſtoms. The uſe of bells, among 
the Chineſe, is of great antiquity. T hey have 
made ſome progreſs in chemiſtry ; and, without 
becoming good naturaliſts, invented-gun-pow- 
der, though they made no uſe of it, but at feſ- 
tivals, in fire-works, an art in which they ſur- 
paſled all other nations. The Portugueſe, in 
theſe latter ages, taught them the uſe of artil- 
lery; and they learned the art of caſting -can- 
non from the jeſuits. Though the Chineſe 
did not exerciſe their talents in the invention 
of thoſe deſtructive inſtruments, they deſerve 
no praiſe from that circumſtance, as they have 
maintained wars notwithſtanding. They made 
no farther progreſs in aſtronomy, than as it is 
the ſcience of the eyes, and the fruit of patience. 
They obſerved the heavens with great aſſiduity; 
remarked all the phœnomena which appeared, 
and tranſmitted them to poſterity. They, like 
us, divided the ſun's annual courſe-into three 
hundred, ſixty-f ve parts, and one quarter : 
they had a confuſed idea of the preceſſion of 
the equinoxes, and the ſolſtices; and, what 
perhaps is ſtill more remarkable, they divided 
the months into weeks of ſeven days. They 
{till ſhew the inſtruments uſed by one of their 
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one Gensfleich, who betrayed him, and revealed the ſecret 
to John Guttemberg, at that time a goldſmith in Straſburg, 
But theſe allegations are not well ſupported ; and Guttem- 
berg is generally eſteemed as the original inventor, | 
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famous aſtronomers, a thouſand years before 
the chriſtian ra, in one of their towns, which 
is but of the third order. Nanquin, the ancient 
capital, preſerves a brais globe, which three 
men can hardly claſp in their embrace, ſuſtained 
upon a cube of copper that opens : into this, a 
man is introduced to turn the globe, on which 
they have marked the meridians and parallels, 
In Pekin, there is an obſervatory furniſhed with 
aitrolabes and armillary ſpheres; inſtruments, 
which, though inferior to ours in point of ac- 
curacy, ſerve as illuſtrious proofs of that ſuperi- 
ority which the Chineſe maintained over the 
other nations of Aſia. True it is, though they 


knew the compaſs, they did not apply it to its 


proper uſe of directing the courſe of veſſels at 
tea. heir navigation was performed along 
more. Poſſeſſed of a country that ſupp'ies all 
their wants, they have no - occaſton to roam, 
like the Europeans, to the ends of the earth. 
'T hey conſidered the compaſs, as well as gun- 
powder, in the light of ſimple curioſities ; nor 
were they to be pitied for their ſimplicity. 

It is ſurpriſing that this people, ſo happy at 
invention, have never penetrated beyond the 
elements of geometry; that in muſic, they are 
even ignorant of ſemitones; and that their a- 
ſtronomy, with all their other ſciences, ſhould 
be at once fo ancient and imperfect. Nature 
ſeems to have beſtowed on this ſpecies of men, 
ſo different from the Europeans, organs ſuffi- 
cient to diſcover all at once, what was neceſſary 
to their happineſs, but incapable to proceed far- 
ther: we, on the other hand, were tardy in 
our diſcoveries; but, then we have ſpeedily 
brought every thing to perfection. Ihe wy 
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dulity with which thoſe people have always 
joined the abſurdities of judicial aſtrology to 
the true theory of the heavens, is not ſo ſur- 
priſing. That ſuperſtition was once common 
to all mankind: we ourſelves have not been 
long cured of it; ſo incident is error to the 
human mind. 
If we inquire wherefore ſo many arts and 
ſciences, ſo long cultivated without interrup- 
tion, in China, have, nevertheleſs, made ſo 
little progreſs; perhaps we ſhall diſcover two 
cauſes that have retarded their improvement. 
One is the prodigious reſpe& payed by theſe 
people to mm thing tranſmitted from their 
progenitors. This inveſts whatever is antique 
with an air of perfection. The other is the 
nature of their language, which is the firſt prin- 
 Ciple of all knowledge. The art of commu- 
nicating ideas by writing, which ought to be 
plain and ſimple, is with them, a taſk of the 
utmoſt difficulty. Every word is repreſented 
under a different character; and he is deemed 
the moſt learned, who knows the greateſt num- 
ber of characters, Some ſtudious perſons among 
the Chineſe have grown old, before they could 
learn to write with facility. What they beſt 
know, Cultivate the moſt, and have brought 
to the greateſt perfection, is morality, and the 
ſtudy of law. Filial reſpect is the foundation 
of the Chineſe government. Paternal autho- 
rity is never infringed. A fon cannot carry on 
a proceſs againſt his father, without the con- 
ſent of all the relations and friends, and even 
of the magiſtrates. The learned mandarins are 
conſidered as the parents of the cities and pro- 
vinces, and the king as the common father of 
| the 
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the empire. This idea rooted in their hearts, 
has formed, as it were, one family, of this 
whole immenſe community. 0 

All the vices exiſt here as in other countries, 
but ſurely, they are more reſtricted by the curb 
of laws conſiſtent and uniform. The learned 
author of admiral Anſon's voyage, expreſſes 
great contempt for China, becauſe the vulgar 
at Canton exerted all their artifice to cheat 
the Engliſh. But, are we to judge the govern- 
ment of a 72285 nation, by the morals of the 
populace in its frontier places“? Pray, what 
would the Chineſe have ſaid of us, had they 
ſuffered ſhipwreck on our coaſts, when the law 
of nations in Europe confiſcated the effects, and 
cuſtom authorized the murder of the owners. 

The continual ceremonies, which among 
the- Chineſe, lay a reſtraint on ſociety, and are 
never omitted, except among particular friends 
within their reſpective houſes, have eſtabliſhed 
through the whole empire, a reſerve and de- 
corum, which inveſt their behaviour with an 
air of gravity and ſweetneſs. Theſe qualities 
extend even to the loweſt of the people. The 
miſſionaries relate, that frequently in the pub- 
lic ſtreets, amidſt that embarraſſment and con- 
fuſion, which in our country excite ſuch bar- 
barous clamour, and ſuch brutal quarrels, they 


— — — 


* It is not only at Canton that the Chineſe practiſe de- 
ceit; the natives of that country, ſettled in Batavia and 
other places in the Eaſt-Indies, are famous for the art of 
cheating. This vice may be partly owing to natural cauſes, 
and partly to the lenity of their laws, which puniſh fraud 
by fine only. Beſides, it appears from Anſon's voyage, 
that fraud was not confined to the populace : the very man- 
darins were detected in the moſt dirt) practices of my 
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have ſeen the Chineſe peaſants throw them- 


ſelves on their knees, to aſk pardon of each 


other for the {top of carriages, which every one 
laid to his own charge, and mutually aſſiſt in 
diſengaging the whole, without noiſe or tumult. 

In other countries, the laws puniſh the com- 
miſſion of crimes; in China, they do more, 


they recompenſe the practice of virtue. The 


report of a generous and rare action, being dif- 
fuſed through a province, the mandarin is obliged 
to give notice of it to the emperor, who beſtows 
ſome mark of honour upon him who has ſs 
well deſerved it. This kind of morality, this 
ſubmiſſion to the laws, joined to the adoration 
of a ſupreme being, form that religion which 
is profeſſed by the emperor and learned men of 
China. The emperor has been high-prieſt 
from time immemorial. He ſacrifices to Tien, 
the ſovereign of heaven and of earth. He 
ought to be the chief philoſopher, and firſt 
preacher of the empire. His edicts are gene- 
rally inſtructions and leſſons of morality “. 


— 


+ We ſhould be glad to know how our author would 
reconcile to this excellent ſyſtem of government, and this 
humane diſpoſition of the Chineſe, the barbarous and in- 
human practice of expoſing infants, which prevails through 
the whole empire of China, 
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CM:&F.' 
Of the Reticion of CHINA. 


Demonſtrating, that the government is not atheiſti- 
cal; that Chriſtianity was not preached among 
the Chineſe in the ſeventh century; and giving an 
account of ſame ſects eſtabliſhed in that country. 


N by us called + Confucius, 
A who flouriſhed two thouſand three hun- 
dred years 0 a little before the time of Py- 
thagoras, eſtabliſhed that religion which is 
founded upon virtue. He taught and practiſed 


it, both in his elevation and humiliation ; ſome- . 


times prime-miniſter to a king that was tribu- 
tary to the emperor: ſometimes an exile, fu- 


itive, and indigent. During his life, he 
had five thouſand diſciples ; and after his death 
his doctrine was embraced by the emperors, 


the coloa, that is, the mandarins,. the men of 
letters, and all but the lower claſs of people, 
His family ſtill ſubſiſts; and in a country where 
there is no other nobility than that derived 
from actual ſervice, it is diſtinguiſhed from 


other families, in honour of its founder. To 
his own memory they pay all honour : not thoſe 
divine honours to which no man can have any 


+ Confucius was born in the kingdom of Lu, which is 
now the province of Xantung; and is ſaid to have lived 
about five hundred years before the birth of Chriſt. He was 


employed as miniſter by his ſovereign ; but, when that mo- 


narch would no longer follow his ſage counſel, he refigne1 
his employment, and retired into the kingdom of Sum, 


where he publicly taught the ſcience of moral philoſopby- ' 


with vaſt reputation, 
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title, but ſuch as are due to a man who com- 


municated the moſt rational ideas of the divi- 
nity, which human nature could concetve with- 
out the help of revelation. For this reaſon, 
father Le Comte, and other miſſionaries affirm, 
that the Chineſe had knowledge of the true 
God, when other nations were ſunk in idolatry ; 
and that they ſacrificed to him in the moſt an- 
cient temple of the univerſe. The charge of 
atheiſm, which in theſe weſtern regions is ſo 
liberally thrown at all who differ from us in 
point of opinion, has been likewiſe urged againſt 
the Chineſe. Yet none but ſuch inconſiderate 
people as we are, in all our diſputes, would pre- 
ſume to treat a government as atheiſtical, which, 
in almoſt every edit, mentions ** A ſupreme 
„ being, the father of all nations, who rewards 
and puniſhes according to the rules of eternal 


<< juſtice ; and who has eſtabliſhed between 


< himſelf and his creatures, _a correſpondence 
Sof prayers and benefits, faults and [chaſtiſe- 
«< ment *. Their religion, indeed, does not 
admit of rewards and puniſhment to all eternity; 
and this ve a e denotes its antiquity. 


Moſes himſelf, in the Pentateuch, has not men- 


tioned a future ſtate. The Sadducees among 
the Jews never believed in 8 and this 


docttine did not prevail, until bappily eſtabliſned 


after the incarnation by the Lord of life and 
death . It is ſuppoſed, that the men of letters 


- — —— —„— 


This ſentence is contained in an edict of the emperor 
Yontchin, 3 | 

1 This has been the ſubject of much controverſy : but, 
n our opinion, the learned Leland has plainly proved from 
Scripture, that the Hebrews believed in a future ſtate, 
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among the Chineſe had no diſtinct idea of an 
immaterial God; but it was unjuſt to infer 
from thence, that they were atheiſts. The an- 
tient Ægyptians, fo famous for their religion, 
did not worſhip Iſis and Oſiris as pure ſpirits. 
All the deities of antiquity were adored under 
a human form; and what ſhews the flagrant 
injuſtice of mankind, even among the Greeks, 
thoſe were ſtigmatized with the appellation 
of atheiſts, who did not admit of corporeal de- 
ities, but in the divinity adored a nature un- 
known, inviſible, and incomprehenſible. 

The famous 'archbiſhop Navarette . ſays, 
that according to all the interpreters of the ſa- 
cred books in China, The ſoul is deemed an 
aerial igneous particle, which, when ſepa- 
rated from the body, is reunited to the ſub- 
e ſtance of the heavens.” This is the very 
opinion of the Stoics, which Virgil has ſo ad- 
mirably unfolded in the fixth book of the Aneid. 
Now, certain it is, neither the writings of Epic- 
tetus, nor the Æneid, are infected with atheiſm. 
We have calumniated the Chineſe, merely be- 
cauſe they differ from us in their ſyſtem of me- 
taphyſics. We ought rather to admire in them 
two articles of merit, which at once condemn 
the ſuperſtition of the pagans, and the morals 
of the chriſtians. The religion of their learned 
men was never diſhonoured by fables, nor ſtained 
with quarrels or civil wars. In the very act of 
charging the government of that vaſt empire 
with atheiſm, we have been fo inconſiſtent as 
to accuſe it of idolatry ; an imputation that re- 
futes itſelf. The great miſunderſtanding that 
prevails concerning the rites of the Chineſe, 
aroſe from our ju ging theig cuſtoms by our 
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own: for we carry our prejudices, and ſpirit of 
contention along with us, even to the extremi- 
ties of the earth. Genuflexion, which among 
Sem is a common compliment, we conſider as 
an act of adoration ; we have likewiſe miſtaken 
a table for an altar: thus we may judge of 
every other circumſtance. We ſhall ſee in its 
proper place, the manner in which our miſſio- 
naries were driven from China, by our own 
diviſions and diſputes. 

Some time before the æra of Confucius, Lao- 
kiun had introduced a ſect that believed in evil 
ſpirits, inchantments, and other deluſions. An- 
other ſect, reſembling that of Epicurus, was re- 
ceived and oppoſed in China, five hundred 
years beſore Jeſus Chriſt : but, in the firſt cen- 
tury of our æra, that country was deluged by 
the ſuperſtition of the bonzes. They imported 
from India the idol Fo, or Foe, which was 
adored under different names, by the Japoneſe 
and the Tartars, as a god that deſcended upon 
earth. The worſhip of this deity was extremely 
ridiculous; and therefore the better adapted 
for the vulgar, This religion aroſe in India, 
about one thouſand years before Chriſt, and in- 
fected all the eaſtern parts of Aſia, This was 
the god which the bonzes preached in China, the 
talapoins in Siam, and the lamas in Tartary. 
It is in his name they promiſe eternal life, and 
that thouſands of bonzes devote their lives to 
exerciſes of penance, which are horrible to na- 
ture. Some of theſe enthuſiaſts lead their lives 
ſtark naked and in chains; while others wear 
Huge iron collars that bend their bodies double, 


and keep their foreheads grovelling in the duſt. 


Their fanaticiſm is infinigely ſubdivided. They 
| 3 
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\ are ſuppoſed to caſt out devils, and to work 


miracles ; and they ſell abſolution to the people. 
Some mandarins have been reconciled to this 
ſet; and by an infatuation, which proves that 
the ſame ſuperſtition prevails in every country, 
they have even been known to undergo the 
tonſure as bonzes, from motives of devotion. 
It is this very ſe, which in Tartary, has at its 
head the Dalailama, a living idol whom they 
adore; and this, perhaps, is the greateſt triumph 
of human ſuperſtition. 

The Dalailama, as the ſucceſſor and vicar of 
the god Foe, is ſuppoſed to be immortal. The 
priells keep in reſerve a young lama, deſigned 
in private to ſucceed the ſovereign pontiff, and 
accordingly he aſſumes that place, when this, 
who is deemed immortal, happens to die. The 
Tartarean princes never ſpeak to him but on 
the bended knee. He is ſupreme judge of all 
points of controverſy among the r. In a 
word, he has been for ſome time eſtabliſh- 
ed on the throne of Thibet 4, on the weſt of 
China, The emperor receives his ambaſladors, 
and returns the compliment with very conſi- 
derable preſents. 

Theſe ſects are tolerated in China for the 
uſe of the vulgar, as coarſe aliment raiſed for 
their ſubſiſtence ; while the magiſtrates and 
perſons of education, who are in every thing 
diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar, feed on a purer 
ſubſtance. Confucius, however, was grieved at 


A— th 


+ Thibet is generally ſuppoſed to be one of the king- 
doms of Great Tartary ; though ſome alledge it is the ſame 
country as Turgueſtan, ſurrounded with mountains which 
are always covered with ſnow, - 
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this multitude of errors, and at the number of 
idolaters who prevailed in his time; the ſect 
of Laokiun having introduced many ſuperſti- 
tions among the common people; infomuch 
that he expreſſes himſelf thus in one of his 
books: „How comes it that we find the ig- 
*< norant populace guilty of ſo many more 
<< crimes than the learned? becauſe the people 
are governed by their bonzes.” 

Indeed many of the learned themſelves have 
fallen into the error of materialiſm : . but this 
has had no effect upon their morality. The 
think virtue is ſo neceſſary to mankind, and ſo 
amiable in herſelf, that there is no need for the 
knowledge of a God, to make her loved and 
followed. Beſides, we muſt not imagine that 
all the Chineſe materialiſts are atheiſts : the firſt 
| fathers of our own church believed that God 
and his angels were corporeal. 

It is pretended that about the eighth century, 
during the reign of Charlemagne, the chriſtian 
religion was known in China. We are aſſured 
that the miſſionaries found in the province of 
Kingſching, an inſcription in the Syriac and 
Chineſe characters. This monument, which is 
to be ſeen at length in Kircher, atteſts, that a 
holy man called Olopüen, conducted by the 
blue clouds, and obſerving the blowing of the 
winds, arrived from Tacin at China in the year 
1092 of the æra of the Seleucides, anſwering to 
the year of Chriſt 636; that as ſoon as he 
reached the ſuburbs of the imperial city, the 
emperor ſent a colao to receive him, and cauſed 
the chriſtian church to be built for his devotion. 
This inſcription evidently appears to be one of 
thoſe pious frauds which always meet with too 
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eaſy credit: the ſage Navarette is of the ſame 


opinion. The country of Tacin, the æra of the 
Seleucides, the word Olopüen, which, though 
ſaid to be Chineſe, reſembles a Spaniſh ſurname, 
the blue clouds that ſerved as conductors, the 
chriſtian church ſuddenly. built at Pekin for a 
prieſt of Paleſtine, that could not ſet foot in 
China without incurring the penalties of death: 
all theſe circumſtances compared, demonſtrate 
the abſurdity of the ſuppoſition. Fhoſe who 
are at ſuch pains to ſupport it, do not reflect 
that the prieſts whoſe names appear on this pre- 
tended monument, were Neſtorians; and there- 
fore they are only conteſting in favour 'of 
hereticks. tf 94-1 

This inſcription is of a piece with another 
found in Malabar, importing, that St. Thomas 
arrived in that country in quality of a carpenter, 
with a rule and ſtake ; and that he carried 'on 
his ſhoulders a huge beam, as a proof of his 
miſſion. There is plenty of hiſtorical truths 
without intermingling ſuch abſurd falſities. It 
is very certain, that in the time of Charlemagne, 
the chriſtian religion, as well as the nations that 
profeſſed it, was utterly unknown in China. 
Jews there certainly were in this empire: ſe- 
veral families of that nation, equally vagrant 
and ſuperſtitious, had been ſettled in China two 
centuries before the chriſtian æra. There they 
exerciſed the profeſſion of courtiers, which the 
Jews have followed in all parts of the world +. 

I purpoſely omit taking a view of Siam, 
Japan, and all the other countries towards the 


+ If the Jews were. permitted to ſettle in China, why 


 hould a prieſt of Paleſtine incur the pains of death for 


ſetting foot in that erapire? 
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eaſt and ſouth, until I ſhall come to ſpeak of 
that period at which the induſtry of the Euro- 
peans opened an eaſy way to the extremities of 
our hemiſphere. 


CO ET; mt. 
Of the INDIES. 


1 N following the ſun's apparent courſe, I firſt 
arrive at India, or Indoſtan, a country not 
quite ſo extenſive as China, and better known 
by the precious commodities which the induſtry 
of merchants has at all times imported from it, 
than by any accurate accounts. An almoſt 
continued chain of mountains ſeems to have 
hxed its limits on the fide of China, Tartary, 
and Perſia; and the reſt is ſurrounded by the 
ſea, Nevertheleſs, India, on this ſide the 
Ganges, was long ſubjected to the Perſians ; 
therefore Alexander, the avenger of Greece, 
and conqueror of Darius, extended his con- 
queſts as far as the Indian ſtates that were tri- 
butary to his enemy. Since the time of that 
monarch, the Indians have enjoyed their liberty, 
plunged into an exceſs of effeminacy, occaſioned 
by the heat of their climate and the richneſs 
of their ſoil. | 

The Greeks, before Alexander, travelled into 
India in queſt of ſcience, There the celebrated 
Pilpay, about two thouſand three hundred years 
ago, wrote thoſe moral fables which have been 
tranſlated into almoſt every language of the 
known world. The orientals, and parti- 

| | B cularly 
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cularly the Indians, treated all ſubjects under 
the veil of fable and allegory; for that reaſon 
Pythagoras, who ſtudied among them, expreſſes 
himſelf always in parables. + The ſpirit of Pilpay 
reigned a long time in India. Pachimere, in 
the thirteenth century, tranſlated ſeveral works 
compoſed by their ſages :-of theſe the following 
is a very remarkable paſſage. ** I have ſeen al 
be the ſects recriminate upon each other the 
charge of impoſture: I have ſeen the magi 
% diſpute with rage and fury, upon the firſt 
ce principle and the ultimate end: I have 
* queſtioned them all, and found in thoſe 
« chiefs of different faction, nothing but in- 
« flexible ohſtinacy, ſovereign contempt, and 
c implacable hatred for one another: I am 
ce therefore reſolved to believe none of their 
« doctrines. Theſe doctors, in their reſearches 
« after truth, may be compared to a woman 
« who wants to introduce her gallant by a pri- 
te vate paſſage, but cannot find the key of the 
&« door. Mankind in their vain enquiries may 
ce be likened to him who climbs a tree where 
« he finds a ſmall morſe] of honey; but ſcarce 
« has he eaten it, when he himſelf is devoured 
ce by the dragons that ſurround the tree which 
de he had aſcended.” Such was the manner 
of writing practiſed among the Indians, Their 

enius appears ſtill plainer in the games they 
invented. Of this ſort, is the game which we 
by corruption call cheſs, It is allegorical, like 
their fables; and contrived as the image or re- 
preſentation of war. The word ſheck, which 
is prince, and pion +, that ſignifies ſoldier, are 
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till preſerved in that part of the eaſt. The 
arithmetical figures we uſe, which the Arabians 
imported into- Europe about the time of Char- 
lemagne, are originally derived from India. The 
antique medals, ſo much in requeſt among the 
Chineſe virtuoſi, may be urged as a proof that 
the arts-were cultivated by the Indians, before 

they were known in China. 
| he ſun's courſe was divided into twelve 
parts from time immemorial. The year of 
the brachmans, and of the moſt antient gym- 
noſophiſts, always began when the fun entered 
the conſtellation, which they call moſcham, 
and is known among us by the appellation of 
aries. Their weeks always conſiſted of ſeven 
days; a diviſion of which the Greeks were 
1 ayd their days were diſtinguiſhed by 
names of the ſeven planets. Sunday they 
denominate mitradinam : but it is not yet 
known whether the word mitra, which among 
the Perſians likewiſe ſignifies the ſun, is origi- 
nally a term in the language of the magi, or in 
that of the ſages of India. It is very difficult 
to diſcover which of theſe two nations taught 
the other; but if the queſtion was to decide 
between India and Ægypt, I ſhould conclude 
that the ſciences were much more antient in the 
former of theſe countries. My conjecture is 
founded on theſe circumſtanees : the land of 
India is much more eaſily ſettled than that 
which borders upon the Nile, whoſe overflow- 
ing muſt have for a long time thwarted the firſt 
inhabitants, before they could maſter that river 
by digging canals : beſides, the foil of India is 
of a more varied fertility, which muſt have 
greatly excited the curiofity and induſtry of 
0 man- 
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mankind +. Some have imagined that the hu- 
man race was originally of Indoſtan, alledging 
that the moſt helpleſs animal would be natu- 
rally produced in the gentleſt climate; but the 
origin of almoſt every thing is concealed from 
our knowledge. Who, for example, will ven- 
ture to affirm that our climates produced neither 
inſects, herbs, nor trees, when all theſe were 
found in the eaſt? 

India, in the time of Charlemagne, was known 
by name only; and the Indians did not know 
that any ſuch prince exiſted. The Arabians 
were ſolely poſſeſſed of maritime commerce, and, 
at the ſame time, ſupplied Conſtantinople ; and 
the Franks with the commodities of India. 
The Venetians, indeed, went to fetch them from 
Alexandria, The conſumption of them was 
not yet conſiderable in France, among private 
perſons; and they were long unknown in Ger- 
many, and all the northern countries. The 
Romans themſelves carried on this traffick as 


+ This we take to be a very unſatisſactory reaſon, inaf- 
much as it hath been always obſerved, that neceffity is the 
mother of induſtry and Invention, We ſhould therefore 
fuppoſe that geometry muſt have been firſt underſtood in 
Egypt, becauſe the overflowing of the Nile deſtroyed their 
land marks, ſo that the natives were obliged to aſcertain 
their property by the principles of Turveying, In Chaldæa 
the ſkies were fo ſerene as to encourage the ſcience of aſtro- 
nomy ; though we ſhould rather believe it was beſt known 
among the Arabians, whoſe country is, in a great me; ſure, 
barren and deſolate, whoſe cliraate is ſo ſcorching that they 
can hardly ſtir abroad in the day; and whoſe chief delight 
conſiſts in lying on their houſe-tops in the night, and con- 
templating the heavenly bodies that roll over their heads 
with ſuch amazing ſplendor, as cannot fail to excite the 
attention of the moſt incurious. ' | 
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ſoon as they were maſters of Egypt; thus the 
weſtern nations have always carried their gold 
and ſilver into India, increaſing the wealth of 
that country, which was already fo rich in its 
own nature. The Indians being at all times 
a trading and induſtrious people, were neceſ- 
ſarily ſubjected to a regular police; and that peo- 
ple whom Pythagoras viſited for improvement, 
muſt have enjoyed the protection of wholeſome 
laws, without which the arts are never culti- 
vated; but mankind, even in the midſt of ſen- 
ſible laws, have always indulged ridiculous cuſ- 
toms. That which conſtitutes the point of 
honour and religion among the women, in- 
ducing them to burn themſelves on the bodies 
of their huſbands, ſubſiſted in India from time 
immemorial, and is not yet aboliſned. Their 
philoſophers throw themſelves alive into funeral 
piles, through exceſs of fanaticiſm and vain 
e lory. Calan, or Calanus, who burned him- 
elf in preſence of Alexander, was not the firſt 
who ſet this example. One would imagine 
that a nation where the philoſophers, and even 
the women, thus devoted themſelves to death, 
muſt be a warlike and invincible people: ne- 
vertheleſs, every prince that attacked India has 
eaſily ſubdued it, ſince the time of the antient 
Sezac, known by the name of Bacchus. 

It would be very difficult to reconcile the 
ſublime ideas which the brachmans preferve of 
the Supreme Being, with their ſuperſtition and 
fabulous mythology, if hiſtory did not preſent 
the ſame ſort of contradictions among the 
Greeks and Romans. Some chriſtians have 
been ſettled two hundred years on the coaſt of 
Malabar, in the midſt of theſe idolatrous na- 

f tions. 
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tions. A Syrian merchant, whoſe name was 


Mark Thomas, ſettled on that coaſt with his 
family and factors, in the ſixth century, and 
there left his religion, which was Neſtorianiſm. 
Theſe ſectarĩies multiplying- a- pace, aſſumed 
the name of The chriſtians of St. Thomas,” 
and lived peaceably among the idolaters : he 


that lives quiet is ſeldom perſecuted for his re- 


ligion. Thoſe chriſtians were entirely ignorant 
of the Latin church. 


2otpofookookoofockoctootocte 
CHAM 17, 


Of PERSIA, ARABIA, and MAHOMET. 


1 our attention towards Perſia, we 


there find, immediately before the period 
T have choſen as an æra, the moſt important 
and ſudden revolution that we ever heard of 
upon earth. A new dominion, religion, and 
ſyſtem of morals had entirely changed the face 
of theſe countries; and this change extended 
a great way into Aſia, Africa, and Europe. 


That I may form to myſelf a juſt idea of Ma- 


hometaniſm, which hath given a new aſpect to 
ſo many empires, I will previouſly recapitulate 
thoſe parts of the world that firſt ſubmitted to 
its doctrines. Before the time of Alexander, 
Perſia extended her ſway from Egypt to Bac- 


triana, beyond the country now known by the 
name of Samarkande, and from Thrace to the 


river Indus. Though divided and contracted 
under the Seleucides, it increaſed again under 
Arſaces the Parthian, about 250 years . wer 
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38 OF PER:SIA; &e. 
Chriſt. The Arſacides poſſeſſed neither Syria 


nor the countries bordering on the Euxine ſea: 
but they diſputed the empire of the eaſt with 
the Romans, to whom they always oppoſed 
inſurmountable barriers. In the time of Alexander 
Severus, ahout the year 226 of the chriſtian 
ra, a private ſoldier of Perſia, aſſuming the 
name of Artaxares, conquered this kingdom 
from the Parthians, and eſtabliſhed the Perſian 
empire, in extent nearly the ſame as it is in 
theſe our days. You do not deſire to examine 
in this place who were the firſt Babylonians 
whom the Perſians conquered, nor in what man- 
ner thoſe people boaſted four hundred years of 
aſtronomical obſervations, though no more of 
theſe than a ſucceſſion of nineteen hundred 
years could be found in the time of Alexander. 
You have no intention to wander from your 
ſubject, with a view to recollect the idea of the 
greatneſs of Babylon, and thoſe monuments 
mare ſpecious than ſolid, whoſe very ruins are 
deſtroyed. No remains of the AGatic arts 
challenge, in any degree, our attention, except 
the ruins of Perſepolis de{cribed in ſeveral books, 
and exhibited in a variety of copper-plates. I 
know what - admiration has been excited b 
thoſe fragments that eſcaped the torches wit 
which Alexander and the courtezan Thais re- 
duced Perſepolis to aſhes. But ſhall we give 
the epithet of a maſter- piece of art to this palace, 
built at the foot of a chain of deſert rocks? 
Certainly the columns that are {till ſtanding, 
can neither boaſt of fine proportions nor ele- 
gant deſign, The capitals overloaded with 
rude ornaments, are almoſt as high as the 
fhafts of the pillars, All the figures are as heje 
| | | £2 
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and heavy as thoſe with which our Gothic 
churches are ſtill unhappily adorned. They 
are monuments of greatneſs, but not of taſte ; 
and the whole ſerves to confirm us in the opi- 
nion, that a reader, in confining himſelf to the 
hiſtory of the arts, would find but four ages in 
the annals of the world; namely, thoſe of Alex- 
ander, Auguſtus, the Medicis, and Lewis XIV, 

The Perſians, however, were always an in- 
genious people. Locman, the ſame as Æſop X, 
was born at Caſbin. This tradition is much 
more probable than that which derives him from 
Athiopia, a country that never produced phi- 
loſophers. The maxims of the antient Zerduſt, 
called Zoroaſter by the Greeks, who have 
changed all the oriental names, ſtill ſubſiſted. 
They are ſaid to be nine thouſand years old; 
for the Perſians, as well as the Ægyptians, In- 
dians, and Chineſe, puſh back the origin of the 
world as much as other nations bring it for- 
ward. A ſecond Zoroaſter, in the reign. of Da- 
rius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, did no more than 
bring this antient religion to perfection. It is 
in theſe'maxims that we find the firſt notions 
of the immortality of the ſoul, and of a future 
ftate of rewards and puniſhments. There we 
ſee an expreſs. deſcription of hell. Zoroafter, 
in the writings preſerved by Sadder, feigns that 
God had indulged him with a ſight of hell, 
and 'the pains reſerved for the wicked : there, 
among ſeveral kings, he perceived one without 


* ZEſop, if we may believe Maximus Planudes, Plutarch, 
Meziriac, Suidas, and Le Clerc, was a native of Phrygia, 
born in the town of Amorium, cotemporary with Solon, and 
fubje& to Cræſus, the laſt king of Lydia. 
31 | | . a foot; 
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a foot, and aſked of God the reaſon of this mu- 
tilation. God replied, 5 That wicked king 
did but one good action in the whole courſe of 
his life. Going one day to the chace, he ſaw 
a dromedary tethered at ſuch a diſtance from 
his trough, that he could not reach it fo as to 
eat his provender; he kicked the trough nearer: 
the animal ; and that foot-I have placed in hea- 
ven, the reſt of him remains here in hell.” This 
flage, which is very little known, ſhews the 
ind of philoſophy cultivated in thoſe remote 
times: a ſpecies of philoſophy always allego- 
rical, and ſometimes very profound. The Ba. 
bylonians were the firſt who admitted of inter- 
mediate beings between God and man. The 
ews did not beſtow names upon the angels, 
till the time of their captivity in Babylon. 
The name of Satan, which firſt appeared in the 
book of Job, is a Perſian word; and Job is 
ſaid to have been of the ſame country. The 
word Raphael is uſed by Tobit, who was cap- 
tive in Nineveh, and wrote in the Chaldaic 
language. | 
The two principles of Zoroaſter, Oroſmades, 
or Oromazes, the antient of days, and Ari- 
manes, the genius of darkneſs, gave birth to 
the manichean doctrine. It is the Oſiris and 
Typhon of the Egyptians; the Pandora of the 
Greeks, the vain effort of all the ſages to ex- 
plain the origin of good and evil. "This theo- 
logy of the magi was reſpected in the Eaſt, 
under all governments; and in the midſt of 
every different revolution, the antient religion 
bp was {till maintained in Perſia, where neither 
the gods of the Grecians, nor any other deities 
ever prevailed, ' 5 | 
| Nouſ- 
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Nouſturvan, or Coſroes the great, towards 


the end of the ſixth century, had extended his 
empire into part of Arabia Petræa, and Arabia 


Felix. From thence he expelled the Abyſſinian 
chriſtians, by whom it had been invaded. He 
proſcribed chriſtianity as much as he could within 
his own dominions, driven to this ſeverity by 
the treachery of his ſon in law, who embraced 
the chriſtian religion, and raiſed a- rebellion 
againſt his ſovereign. In the laſt year of this fa- 
mous king's reign, Mahomet was born at Mec- 


ca, in Arabia Petra, on the 5th of May, in the 


year 570. His country was at this time in- 
volved in war, for the defence. of her liberty, 
againſt the Perſians and the princes of Con- 
ſtantinople, who ſtill retained the name of Ro- 
man emperors, The children of Nouſturvan 
the great, unworthy of ſuch a father, laid waſte 
their own country with civil war and parricide. 
The ſucceſſors of the wiſe Juſtinian intailed 
contempt upon the name of the empire. Mau- 
ritius was dethroned by the arms of Phocas, 
reinforced with the intrigues of the patriarch. 
of Cyriaca and other biſhops, whom he after- 
wards puniſhed for having ſerved him fo ef- 
fectually, The blood of Mauritius and his 
five children had flowed under the hands of the 
executioner ; and Pope Gregory the great, a 


bitter enemy tothe patriarchs of Conſtantinople, 


endeavoured to gain over the tyrant Phocas to 
his intereſts, b — him with the moſt ex- 
travagant praiſe, and eondemning the memory 
of Mauritius, whom, in his life, he had as ex- 

travagantly extolled. | 
The empire of Rome, in the Weſt, was an- 
nihilated. A deluge of barbarians, Goths, 
| Heruli, 
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Heruli, Huns, and Vandals, overflowed Europe, 
when Mahomet laid the foundation of the Muſ- 
ſulman religion and power, in the deſerts of 
Arabia. : 

Every body knows that Mahomet was the 
younger ſon of an indigent family; that he 
was a long time in the ſervice of a woman 
called Cadiſche, who exerciſed the profeſſion 
of a merchant in Mecca; that he married his 
miſtreſs, and lived obſcure. to the age of forty. 
It was not till then he diſplayed thoſe talents, 
which ſpoke him ſo much ſuperior to all his 
fellow citizens. He poſſeſſed a warm and ner- 
vous eloquence, deſtitute of art and method, 
ſuch as was neceſſary to harangue the Arabs ; 
an air of authority and inſinuation, animated 
a'd piercing eyes, and ſupported by a happy 
phyſiognomy : the intrepidity and liberality of an 
Alexander, and that ſobriety which Alexander 
wanted to be completely great in every part of 
his character. Love, the neceſſary conſequence 
of a warm conſtitution, to which he owed ſo 
many wives and concubines, neither weakened 
his courage, his application, nor his health. In 
this manner is he deſcribed by the Arabian wri- 
ters, who were his cotemporaries; and his con- 
duct verifies the picture. J 

After having made himſelf entirely acquainted 
with the character of his countrymen ; their 
ignorance, credulity, and aptitude to enthuſiaſm, 


he plainly perceived that he ſhould be able to 


erect himſelf into a prophet. He feigned re- 
velations; he uttered predictions; he gained 
credit with his on family, which was perhaps 
the moſt difficult part of his undertaking. In 
three years he had acquired two and forty diſ- 
| g : ciples, 
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cipies, who believed in him implicitly : Omar, 
who had been his perſecutor, became his apoſtle; 
and at the end of five years the number of theſe 
amounted to one hundred and fourteen. 

He taught the Arabians, who worſhipped the 
ſtars, that their adoration was due'to God alone, 
by whom they were created : that the Jewiſh 
and chriſtian books were corrupted and falſified ; 
and therefore ought to be held in abhorrence : 
that all mankind were obliged, on pain of 
eternal puniſhment, to pray five times a-day, and 
give Charity : above all things to acknowledge 
but one God, to believe in Mahomet as his 
laſt prophet; and, in a word, to hazard their 
lives for their religion. He forbad the uſe of 
wine, becauſe the abuſe of it was attended with 
dangerous confequences. He retained the rite 


of circumciſion, which had been obſerved by 


the Arabians as well as by the antient Egyp- 
tians, inſtituted in all probability, to prevent 
the firſt powers of manhood from being abuſed; 
a practice by which youth is often enervated®. 
He allowed polygamy, a cuftom unmemorial in 
all eaſtern countries. He made no alteration 
in the ſyſtem of morality, which has always 
been fundamentally the * in every nation, 


— 


. 


It will be no eaſy taſk to ſhew in what manner circum- 


ciſion prevents the abuſe of puberty. Perhaps it would be 


leſs difficult to prove that this operation is productive of a 
ſpurious paſſion, not fit to be named, which has prevailed 
in all ages among thoſe who have undergone circumciſion, 
The moſt feaſible reaſon for its having been inſtituted in 
warm climates is, that it prevented thoſe excoriations which- 
in hot. countries are occaſioned by a glandular diſcharge 


pent up between the prepuce and the part which. it natu- 


rally covers. 
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and which no legiſlator has preſumed to Cor- 
rupt. In other reſpects, his religion was more 
Daviſh than any other, in its lawful ceremonies, 
in the number and form of prayers and ablutions. 
Nothing hampers human nature more than 
practices which ſhe does not require, eſpecially 
f they muſt be daily renewed. As a recom- 
8 for the righteous, he promiſed immor- 
ity in a future ſtate, where the ſoul ſhould 
be intoxicated with ſpiritual pleaſures; and the 
body, raiſed again to life with all its faculties, 
£njoy every ſenſual delight. Thus religion is 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Iſlamiſm, 
which ſignifies revelation to the will of God; 
The book that contains it is entitled the Koran, 
that is, The book, the writing, or the 
reading,“ by way of excellence. 
All the interpreters of this work agree, that 
the morality it inculcates is contained in theſe 
words: Court thoſe who drive you out; give 
to thoſe who ſtrip you; forgive thoſe who in- 
jure you; do good to all; and never diſpute 
with the ignorant.” He ſhould. have rather 
warned-his people to. avoid diſputes with the 
learned ; but, in that part of the world, they 
never dreamed that any other country was en- 
lightened with ſcience. | | 
Among the incoherent rhapſodies that abound 
in this book, according to the oriental taſte, 
we find, nevertheleſs, Come inſtances of the 
true ſublime. Mahomet, for example, ſpeaking 
of the ceſſation of the deluge, makes . uſe of 
theſe expreſſions : © God ſaid, earth ſwallow 
up thy waters: heaven draw up thoſe ftreams 
thou haſt poured forth. The heaven and the 
earth obeyed.” His definition of God is really 
ſublime, 
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fublime. Being aſked who was that Alla whom 


he announced. He it is, (he replied,) who 
holds his being of himſelf, and of whom all 
other beings hold their exiſtence: who neither 
engenders nor is engendered; and to whom 
nothing can be likened through the whole ex- 
tent of being.“ 

True it is, the book is crowded with contra- 
dictions, abſurdities, and anachroniſms. Through 
the whole of it we perceive a total ignorance of 
the moſt ſimple and beſt known principles of 
natural philoſophy. This is the touch- ſtone of 
the books which the profeſſors of falſe religion 
pretend to be written by divine infpiration ; 
for God is neither ignorant nor abſurd: yet 
they are adored by the vulgar, who cannot diſ- 
cern theſe errors, which the imans employ a'de- 
luge of words to palliate. | 

Some people concluded, from an equivocal 
paſſage of the alcoran, that Mahomet could 
neither read nor write ; a circumſtance, which, 
if true, would have rendered his fucceſs ſtill 
more prodigious. But it is not at all likely, 
that a man who had been ſo long in trade, 
ſhould be ignorant of that which was ſo ne- 
ceſlary in traffick : it is ſtill more improbable 
that a man ſo well verſed in the hiſtories and 
mythology of his country, ſhould be ignorant 
of that which even the children practiſed. Be- 
ſides, the Arabian authors relate, that Mahomet 
on his death-bed called for the implements of 
writing. | tas * 

He was perſecuted at Mecca, and his flight 
from that city, which is denominated Heſra, 
became the zra of his glory, as well as the 

jon of his empire. From a fugitive he 
bk : ſtarted 
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ſtarted up a conqueror. While a refugee at Me- 
dina, he made converts of the people, and uſed 
them for the accompliſhment of his deſigns. 
He, firſt of all, with one hundred and thirty 
men, defeated the inhabitants of Mecca, who 
marched againſt him to the number of a thou- 
ſand. This victory, which appeared a miracle 
in the eyes of his followers, perſuaded them 
that God fought for them as they fought for 
his glory. From the firſt victory they preſaged 
the conqueſt of the world. Mahomet took 
Mecca, and ſaw his perſecutors humbled at 
his feet. In nine years, by his preaching 
and his arms, he conquered all Arabia, a coun- 
try as extenſive as Perſia, which neither the 
Perſians nor the Romans could ſubdue. In the 
beginning of his ſucceſs, he had written to Coſ- 
roeg II. ſovereign of Perſia, to the emperor 
Heraclius, to the prince of the Coptes, governor 
of Ægypt, to the king of the Abyſſinians, and to 
a monarch called Mandar, who reigned over a 
province in the neighbourhood of the Perſian 
gulph. He had the boldneſs to propoſe that 
they ſnould embrace his religion; and what is 
more aſtoniſhing, two of theſe princes actually 
turned Mahometans; theſe were the king of 
Abyſſinia, and this Mandar. Coſroes tore the 
letter in a tranſport of indignation. Heraclius 
ſent valuable preſents, by way of anſwer, to 
Mahomet. The Coptic prince preſented him 
with a maiden who was deemed a maſter-piece 
of nature, and known by the epithet of the 
Beautiful Mary.” 
| Mahomet, at the expiration of nine years, 
believing himſelf ſtrong enough to extend his 
conqueſts and religion among the Greeks and 
er- 
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Perſians, began with an invaſion of Syria, at 


that time ſubject to Heraclius, from whom he 
wreſted divers cities, This emperor, intox- 
icated with metaphyſical diſputes concerning 
religion, who had eſpouſed the doctrine of the 
Monothelites, received, almoſt at the ſame 
time,. two wo ſingular propoſals; one from 
Coſroes, by whom he had been long ſubdued, 
and the other from Mahomet. The firſt in- 
ſiſted upon his embracing the religion of the 


magi, and Mahomet expreſſed his deſire that 


he ſhould become a Muſſulman. 

The new prophet left it to the option of 
thoſe he conquered, either to profeſs his reli- 
gion, or pay a tribute, which was regulated by 
the-alcoran at thirteen drachmas of filver an- 
nually for every head of a family. Such a 
moderate tax plainly proves, that the people 


who ſubmitted, were extremely poor: but the 


tribute has been greatly increaſed ſince that 
period. Of all the legiſlators who have founded 
religions, he alone extended his by dint of con- 
queſt. Other nations have introduced their 
worſhip among their neighbours with fire and 


ſword; but no founder of a ſect, was at the 


ſame time a conqueror. This privilege alone, 
is in the eyes of Muſſulmans, an inconteſtible 


proof, that the deity took eſpecial care to aſſiſt 


the efforts of their prophet. 

At length Mahomet, having made himſelf 
maſter of Arabia, and formidable to all his 
neighbours, was attacked by a mortal diſtemper 
at Medina, in the ſixty- fourth year of his age; 
and reſolving that his laſt moments ſhould de- 
note the hero and the faint, exclaimed: © Let 
him whom I have injured or oppreſſed, ap- 

uy, pear, 
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pear, and I am ready to make reparation.” A 
man ſtood up, and demanded payment of a ſum 
that was due to him from the prophet: Mahomet 
ordered it to be payed immediately, and in a 
little time expired, reſpected as a great man, 
even by thoſe who knew he was an impoſtor; 
and revered as a prophet by the reſt of his 
countrymen, | 
His cotemporaries of Arabia wrote a very 
circumſtantial detail of his life. The whole 
ſavours ſtrong of the barbarous ſimplicity of the 
times called heroic, His contract of marriage 
with his firſt wife, is expreſled in theſe terms : 
« While Cadiſche continues to love Mahomet, 
and is ia like manner beloved of him.” We 
find a minute deſcription of the banquets which 
his wives prepared; with the very names of 
his ſwords and horſes. One may obſerve through 
the whole character of his people, a ſtrong 
conformity in manners with the antient He- 
brews : I ſpeak only of manners the ſame ar- 
dour to engage in battle in the name of the 
Lord, the ſame thirſt after plunder, the ſame 
divifion of the ſpoil,” and every part of their 
conduct pointing towards this object. 
But without conſidering any other than hu- 
man circumſtances, and {till abſtracting from 
the judgments of God, and the myſterious ways 
of providence, we may aſk why — 9 — and 
his ſucceſlors, who began their conqueſts pre- 
ciſely in the manner of the Jews, were ſo much 
ſuperior to them in their atchievments and ſuc- 
ceſs? Was not the difference owing to the dif- 
ferent conduct of the two nations? The Muſ- 
ſulmans exerted their chief care in ſubjecting 
_ the vanquiſhed to their religion, ſometimes by 


force, 
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force, and ſometimes by dint of perſuaſion. 
The Hebrews, on the contrary, never admit- 
ted foreigners into a participation of their wor- 
ſhip. . The Arabian Muſſulmans always incor- 
porated other nations with their own : the He- 
brews carefully ſecluded themſelves from every 
other people. In a word, the Arabrans ſeem to 
have poſſeſſed a more conrageous enthuſiaſm, 
with a more bold and generous policy. The 
Hebrews looked with horror on all other na- 
tions, in the apprehenſion of being enſlaved : 
whereas the people of Arabia endeavoured to 
attract every thing, and believed themſelves 
created for dominion. Mahomet's laſt will 
was not executed, He had bequeathed the 
empire to his ſon-in-law Hali, and his daughter 
Fatima : but ambition, which even tranſcends 
fanaticiſm, engaged the chiefs of the army to 
declare old Abubeker, his father-in-law, caliph, 
that is, vicar of the prophet, in hope of being 
ſoon able to ſhare the ſucceſſion among them- 
ſelves. Hali, mean while, remained in Arabia, 
waiting for an opportunity to fignalize his 
talents, | 
Abubeker's firſt ſtep was to collect in one 
volume, the ſcattered ſheets of the Koran; the 
chapters of the book were read in preſence of 
all the chiefs, and its authenticity was invariably 
eſtabliſhed. In a little time Abubeker marched 
at the head of his Muſſulmans into Paleſtine, 
where he defeated: the brother of Heraclius. 
He died ſoon after this victory, with the repu- 
tation of the moſt generous man alive : for his 
own ſhare of the booty which was divided, he 
never took more than about twenty pence 
a-day; thereby demonſtrating how well a con- 
Vor. 1. _— tempt 
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tempt of low ſelf-intereſt will -agree with that 
ambition which ſelf-intereſt of an higher order 
inſpires. | 

Abubeker is eſteemed among the Mahome- 
tans, as a great character, and a faithful Muſ- 
ſulman: he is reckoned one of the ſaints of 
the Koran. The Arabians record that his laſt 
will was couched in theſe terms: In the 
name of God moſt merciful, this is the laſt will 
of Abubeker, made at a time when he was 
about to paſs from this world to the next; at a 
time when infidels begin to believe, when the 
wicked ceaſe to doubt, and the liar tells the 
truth.” This ſeems to be the preamble of a 
man who was really convinced ; yet Abubeker, 
as the father-in-law of Mahomet, had oppor- 
tunities of examining the prophet nearly. He 
muſt either have been deceived himſelf, or acted 
as accomplice in an illuſtrious impoſture, which 
he looked upon as a neceſſary fraud. The rank 
he maintained obliged him to ſupport at his 
death, what in his life-time he had impoſed on 
his fellow creatures. | 

Omar, choſen his ſucceſſor, was one of the 
molt rapid ' conquerors that ever ravaged the 
face of the carth. His firſt exploit was the re- 
duction of Damaſcus, famous for the fertilit 
of its ſoil, for its ſteel manufactures, the bell 
in the world, and the ſilk ſtuffs that {till bear 
its name. The Greeks, who aſſumed the name 
of Romans, be drove from Syria and Phcenicia, 
After a long ſiege, he, by capitulation, got pof- 
ſeſſion of Jeruſalem, which had been almoſt 
always in the hands of foreigners, from the 
time when David wreſted it from its antient 


poſleſſors. 
At 


e ttc cn Vn nad e 


At the ſame period, Omar's lieutenants ad- 
vanced into Perſia. The laſt of the Perſian 
kings, whom we call Hormiſdas IV. gives bat- 
tle ta the Arabians within a few leagues of Ma- 
dain, the capital of that empire. He loſes the 
battle with his life; and the Perſians acknow- 
ledge the dominion of Omar, even more eaſily 
than they had formerly ſubmitted to the yoke 
of Alexander, Then fell that antient religion 
of the Magi, which had been reſpected by the 
conqueror of Darius; far he never encroached 
wo the religion of the nations whom he ſub- 
dued. | | 

The Magi adored one God, were enemies 
to idolatry, and revered the fire that animates 
nature, as an emblem of the deity. The 
looked upon their own warſhip as . the e284 
antient and pure of all religions, Their know- 
ledge of mathematics, aſtronomy, and hiſtory, 
increaſed their contempt for their conquerors; 
who were at that time extremely ignorant, 
They could not abandon a religion conſecrated 
through ſo many ages for the upſtart ſect of 
their enemies, The greater part of them re- 


tired to the conſines of Perſia and India: there 


they live at this day, under the denomination 
of Gaures or Guebres, marrying only among 
themſelves, maintaining the ſacred — and 
faithfully attached to all they know of their 
antient worſhip z but altogether ignorant, deſ- 
piled, and, except in their poverty, reſembling 
the Jews, ſo long diſperſed, without mingling 
in alljange with other nations: but they may 
be ſtill more properly compared to the Banyans; 
who are- eſtabliſhed and diſperſed in no other 


countries but Perſia == India. A great num- 
| o | 
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ber of Guebre families, or Ignicolæ, remained at 
Hpahan, till the reign of Sha-abas, who ba- 
niſhed them in the ſame manner as Iſabella 
expelled the Jews from Spain. Theſe Ignicolæ 
have for a long time anathematized Alexander 
and Mahomet in their prayers : in all proba- 
bility they now extend their curſes to Sha- 
abas alſo. X 
While one of Omar's lieutenants ſubdues Per- 
ſia, another conquers from the Romans the 
whole country of Ægypt, and great part of Ly- 
bia. It was in the courſe of this war, that they 
burned the famous library at Alexandria, a mo- 
nument of the knowledge, as well as of the 
errors of mankind, begun by Ptolomey Phila- 
delphus, and augmented by ſuch a number of 
monarchs. At that time the Saracens rejected 
all ſcience but what was contained in the Koran ; 
but they had already demonſtrated that their 
genius was capable of extending to every ſub- 
jet. Their undertaking to renew the old canal 
firſt dug by the kings of /Egypt, and afterwards 
Tepaired by Trajan, for joining the Nile and 
the Red Sea, was an enterprize worthy of the 
moſt enlightened ages. A governor of Agypt 
undertakes, and even accompliſhes this great 
work in the caliphate of Omar, What a wide 
difterence between the genius of the Arabians, 
and that of the Turks] "Theſe laſt have let a 
work run to ruin, the preſervation of which 
was of greater conſequence than the conqueſt 
of a mighty province. 0 
The ſucceſs of that conquering people ſeems 
rather to have been owing to the enthuſiaſm b 
which they were animated, and to the ſpirit of 
the nation in general, than to the — of 
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their conductors ; for Omar was aſſaſſinated in 


the year 603, by a Perſian ſlave, and Otman, his 
ſucceſior, met with the ſame fate in an inſur- 
rection that happened in 655. Halli, the cele- 
brated ſon-in-law of Mahomet, is not elected 
to the ſovereign power until the ſtate is in- 
volved in troubles, Like his predeceſſors he 
is murdered in five years; and in the mean time 
the Muſſulman arms are always proſperous. 
This Hali, whom the Perſians revere at this 
day, and whole principles they follow in oppo- 
fition to thoſe of Omar, at length obtains the 
caliphate, and transfers the ſeat of the Caliphs 
from Medina, where Mahomet lies buried, to 
Couffa, on the banks of the Euphrates, a city 
of which ſcarce any ruins now remain. This 
was the fate of Babylon, Seleucia, and all the 
antient cities of Chaldea, which were wholly 
built of bricks. | 
It is very evident, that the genius of the 
Arabians, ſet in motion by Mahomet, did 
every thing by dint of its own ſtrength for the 
ſpace of near three centuries; thus reſembling 
the genius of the antient Romans. Nay, it 
was in the reign of Valid, the moſt unwarlike 
of all the caliphs, that their greateſt conqueſts 
were atchieved. One of his generals, in the 
four 707, extended his empire as far as Samar- 
ande. Another, at the ſame time, invaded | 
the empire of the Greeks, towards the Black 
Sea. A third, in the year 711, ſailed from 
AÆgypt, into Spain, a country which has been 
with eaſe ſubdued ſucceſſively by the Cartha- 
ginians, the Romans, the Goths and Vandals, 
and at length by theſe Arabs, who were known 


by the. appellation of Moors. There * 21 
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firſt founded the kingdom of Cordova. The 
ſultan of Agypt indeed ſhook off the yoke 
of the great caliph of Bagdat; and Abde- 
rame, gcvernor of. Spain, which he had con- 
quered, no longer acknowledged the ſultan of 
Egypt: but for all that, it was to the arms of 
the Muſſulmans that all thoſe ſucceſſes were 
owing. ; 
This Abderame à, the grandſon of caliph 
Heſham, ſubdued the kingdoms of Caſtile, Na- 
varre, Portugal, and. Arragon : he made a ſet- 
tlement in . became maſter of Gui- 
enne and Poitou; and had not Charles Martel 
deprived him of his good fortune and his life 
together, France would have been a Maho- 
metan province. 

After the reigns of nineteen caliphs of the 
houſe of the Ommiades, the dynaſty of the 
caliphs Abaſides began about the year 752 of 
the chriſtian era : Abougiafar Almanzor, the 
ſecond caliph of this race, fixed the ſeat of that 
great empire at Bagdat in Chaldæa, on the 
other ſide of the river Euphrates. The Turks 
fay he laid the foundation of this city; the 
Perſians aſſure us it was of great antiquity, and 
that he did no more than order it to be repaired. 
"This is the city which is ſometimes called Ba- 
bylon, and has been the ſource of ſo many 
Wars between Perſia and Turkey r. "Y 
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„ Abderame I, or Abdalrachman, was ſurnamed Abdel, 
or the Juſt; nevertheleſs, he ravaged all Spain, and compel- 
ted all his neighbour kings to pay him tribute: from Aurelius 
he exacted a yearly ſupply of one hundred young maideng. 
+ Bagdat is fituated, not on the Euphrates, but on the 
river Tigris, in the province of Yerach : it is the 1 — 
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2 The dominion of the caliphs laſted 655 


ears. Though deſpotic in religion as well as 
in government, they were never worſhipped 
like the great lama: but they enjoyed a more 
ſubſtantial authority; and even in the times of 
their decay they met with reſpe& from thoſe 
princes by whom they were perſecuted. All 
the ſultans, whether Turks, Arabians, or Tar- 
tars, received the inveſtiture from the caliphs, 
with much leſs diſpute than many chriftian 
princes have had with the pope on the fame 
ſubject. They did not kiſs the caliph's feet; 
but they proſtrated themſelves upon the threſhold 
of his palace. | 

If ever power threatened the whole earth 
with ſubjection, it was that of the caliphs; for 
they poſſeſſed the right of the throne, and of 
the altar; of the ſvrord, and of the ſpirit ; their 
orders were received as oracles, and their ſol- 

ters. were ſo many deſperate enthuſiaſts. In 
the year 671, they beſieged Conſtantinople, 
which was doomed to be one day a Mahometan 
capital, and the almoſt inevitable diſſenſions 
among ſo many ferocious chiefs, did not ſtop 
the courſe of their conqueſts. In this parti- 
cular they reſembled the antient Romans, who 
in the midſt of their civil wars ſubdued the 
country of Aſia Minor. 

The politeneſs of the Mahometans increaſed 
with their power. Thoſe caliphs, ſtill acknow- 
ledged ſovereigns in religion, and as apparent 
head of the empire, even by thoſe diſtant princes 


— 


Seleucia, which was built from the ruins of Babylon. The 
Arabians call it Dar-at-Sani, which ſignifies the Peace- 
fal habitation, 
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who no longer obeyed their orders, lived quietly 
in their new Babylon, and the arts foon revived 
under their countenance and protection. Aaron 
Rachild, cotemporary with Charlemagne, and 
more reſpected than any of his predeceſſors, 
whoſe commands were = fre in Spain, and in 
the Indies, reanimated the ſciences, taught the 
agreeable and uſeful arts to flouriſh, invited 
learned men into his empire, compoſed verſes, 
and took ſuch meaſures, that throughout his 
vaſt dominions, barbarity gave way to polite- 
neſs. In his reign, the Arabians who had al- 
ready adopted the Indian cyphers, imported 
them into Europe, In Germany and France, 
we had no other knowledge of aſtronomy but 
what we learned of the ſame people. The 
lingle word almanack is ſtill a proof of this aſ- 
ſertion. f | 
The Almagiſt of Ptolomey was at that time 
_ tranſlated from the Greek into the Arabic 
language, by the aſtronomer Benhonain. The 
caliph Almamon cauſed a degree of the meri- 
dian to be meaſured geometrically, in order to 
determine the magnitude of the earth ; an ope- 
ration which was not performed in France till 
nine hundred years after this period, in the 
reign of Lewis XIV. The ſame aſtronomer 
Benhonain made conſiderable progreſs in his 
obſervations : he diſcovered that either Ptolomey 
had fixed the ſun's utmoſt declination too far 
northwards, or that the obliquity of the ecliptic 
was changed: he even perceived that the pe- 
riod of fix and thirty thouſand years, aſſigned 
for the revolution of the fixed ſtars from eaſt 
to weſt, muſt be conſiderably abridged. _ 
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Chemiſtry and medicine were carefully culti- 
vated by the Arabians, Chemiſtry, which a- 
mong us is now brought to perfection, we learned 
from them, and them only; to them we owe 
the new remedies termed Minoratives, more 
gentle and 2 than thoſe formerly uſed in 
the ſchools of Hypocrates and Galen. In a 
word, even in the ſecond century after Maho- 
met, the Chriſtians of the Weſt received all 
their inſtructions from the Muſſulmans. 

One infallible proof of the ſuperiority of a 
nation in the arts that depend upon genius, is 
their bringing the culture of poetry to perfec- 
tion. I do not mean thoſe inflated and bombaſt 
metaphors, conſiſting of inſipid, common- place 
alluſions to the ſun, moon, ſtars, ſeas, and moun- 
tains ; but, that ſort of ſenſible and energic 
poetry which flouriſhed in the Auguſtan age, 
and revived in the reign of Lewis XIV. That 
poetry, compoſed of image and ſentiment, was 
well known in the time of Aaron Rachild. A- 
mong other ſtriking paſſages, I ſhall quote the 
following, becauſe it is ſhort; it turns upon the 
celebrated ſtory of the misfortunes that befel 
Giafar, one of the Barmecides +. | 


D 5 | Frail 
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+ This was'the moſt illuſtrious private family in all Aſia - 
Fadhil; Giafar, Mahomet, and Muſa, were four brothers 
of the moſt ſhining merit, who, after having performed tlie 
moſt ſignal ſervices to their country, tell under the diſgrace 
of Aaron al Rachid, This caliph is ſaid to have decreed, 
that no-perſon ſhould mention their names on pain of death. 
Notwithſtanding 'this order, an old man, called Mondes, 
ventured to harangue in the public ſtreets, upon the virtues 
of the Barmecides : for this preſumption he was condemned 
to death, and begged permiſſion to ſpeak a few words to the 


caliph before. his execution, — 
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Frail mortal, with preſumpt'ous pride, 
By Fortune's treach'rous gifts elate, 
Behold the end of Barmecide, 

And tremble at thy proſp'rous fate“. 


The laſt line is literally tranſlated; and no- 
thing, in my opinion, can be more beautiful 
than this apothegm,, Tremble at thy own 
proſperity. The Arabic language had the ad- 
vantage of having been long brought to perfec- 
tion: it was fixed before the time of Mahomet, 
and has not been altered ſince that period. 
There is not the leaſt trace remaining of any jar- 
gon that was ſpoke at that time in Europe . To 
which ſide ſoever we turn ourſelves, it muſt be 
confeſſed that we are but of yeſterday : we have 
made greater progreſs than other people, in 


as mien 


made ſuch a- pathetic ſpeech in favour of the Barmecides, 

and painted the caliph's obligations to them in ſuch ſtrong - 
colours, that Aaron was moved to compaſſion, pardoned 
the old man, and preſented him with a golden diſh from 
his own table. Monder having proſtrated himſelf before 
his prince, exclaimed, ** Bebold another favour which 1 
have received from the Barmecides. A ſaying, which, in 
the ſequel, became proverbial. | 

This is ſomething different from the paſſage of the 
Perſtan poet, cited by D' Herbelot. His quotation is much 
more figurative and poetical than that inſerted by M. de 
Voltaire, though I believe they were both taken from the 
ſame original. The paſſage in D' Herbelot is to this et- 
ſect; Child of fortune, who, for a ſhort ſeaſon, art fuck- 
Jed with the milk of proſperity, which flows from her empoi- 
foned breaſts, be not too much elated with the happineſs 
of thy condition, whilſt thou art Rill rocking in the cradle, 
and tottering in the uncertainty of life : remember only the 
time, when thou ſaweſt the greatneſs of the Barmecides. 

4 Our author muſt ſurely be miſtaken in this particular ; 
voth the Celtic and Teutonic are older than the time of Ma- 
Homer, and partly underſtood even at this day © 
PA More 
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more than one art and ſcience; perhaps we pro- 
ceed the faſter, becauſe we began ſo late. 
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Of ITALy and the CHURCH before the Time 
of CHARLEMAGNE. 
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Nane is more worthy of our curioſity, 
than the manner in which God brought 

about the eſtabliſhment of his church, by mak- 

ing ſecond cauſes coincide and concur with his 

eternal decrees. Let us leave, with the utmoſt 

reverence, the divine part in the hands of thoſe 

with whom it is depoſited ; and confine our- 

ſelves ſolely to that which is hiſtorical. The 
diſciples of St. John eſtabliſhed themſelves at 

firſt in Arabia, the neighbouring country to Je- 

ruſalem; but the diſciples of Chriſt diſperſed 

themſelves over the face of the earth. The Pla- 

tonic philoſophers of Alexandria, where there 

was fuch a number of Jews, aflociated them- 

felves with the firſt Chriſtians at Rome, in the 
reign of Nero; and theſe were confounded 

with the Jews, becauſe they were in effect their 
countrymen, ſpoke the {ame language, and ab- 

ſtained, like them, from thsſe meats that were 

forbidden by the law of Moſes : nay, many of 

them were actually circumciſed, and obſerved 

the Sabbath. 

The number of the Jews that ſtill remained 
at Rome amounted to four thouſand : there 
bad been double that number in the time of Au- 
guſtus; but Tiberius tranſported one half to 
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Sardinia, in order to people that iſland, and dimi- 
niſh the number of uſurers at Rome. Far from 
being reſtricted in their worſhip, they enjoyed 
that toleration which the Romans freely grant- 
ed to all religions; they were even allowed to 
have ſynagogues; and judges of their own na- 
tion ; privileges which they enjoy at this day 
in modern Rome, where they are ſtill more nu- 
merous. Their hatred of the Chriſtians was 
implacable; they accuſed them as authors of 
the conflagration that deſtroyed one half of 
Rome, in the reign of Nero. It was as unjuſt 
to accuſe the Chriſtians of that accident, as to 
impute it to the Emperor +. Neither he, nor 
the Chriſtians, nor the Jews, could have any 
intereſt in burning the city of Rome : but there 
was a neceflity for appeaſing the people that 
coſe againſt the foreigners, who were equally 
hated by Jews and Romans. Some unfortu- 
nate wretches were ſacrificed as victims to the 
vengeance of the populace. This tranſient out- 
rage, however, ought not to be reckoned among 
the perſecutions they underwent for their faith ; 
it had no affinity with their religion, which was 
not known, and which the Romans confound- 
ed with Judaiſm, a religion which their laws 


+ Suetonius and Dio Caſſius poſitively aſſert, that Nero 
was the author of this conflagration, Tacitus owns it was 
aſcribed to that emperor. Some perſons were ſeen to throw 
lighted fire · brands into the houſes, and publicly declared they 
were authorized ſo to do. Certain it is, he viewed the flames 
from the tower of Mæcenas, and chanted a poem compoſ- 
ed on the deſtruction of Troy. We are not to expect ſolid 
reaſons for the actions of a prince, whoſe conduct was 
wholly influenced by the moſt extravagant folly and ca- 
price. | 


pro- 
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protected. True it is, the antiquaries have 
found in Spain certain inſcriptions, in which 
Nero is thanked for having aboliſhed a new ſu- 
perſtition in that province - but the authenti- 
city of theſe monuments is very much doubt- 
ed. Allowing them to be authentick, they do 
not mention Chriſtianity: and even if theſe 
cruel monuments relate to Chriſtians, to whom 
are they to be aſcribed, but to the jealouſy of 
the Jews ſettled in Spain, who abhorred Chri- 
ſtianity as an enemy engendered in their own 
boſoms ? We will carefully avoid all attempts 
to remove that impenetrable obſcurity which 
veils the cradle of the infant-church ; a veil 


which learning itſelf has only ſerved to double. 


What we are aſſured of is, that it never was 
the genius of the Roman ſenate to perſecute 
any perſon for his faith; and that none of the 
emperors had the leaſt intention to compel the 
Jews to change their religion, neither atter the 
revolt under Veloalian, nor. in conſequence of 
that which broke out in the reign of Adrian. 
Their worſhip indeed was always infulted and 
ridiculed, and ſtatues were erected in the temple 
before it was deſtroyed ; but it never entered 
into the head of any emperor, proconſul, or 


Roman ſenate, to hinder the Jews from believ- 
ing their own law. This circumſtance only 


ſerves to ſhew what ſcope. Chriſtianity had to 
extend itſelf in ſecret. ; 

None of the Cæſars, before Domitian, ever 
diſturbed the Chriſtians. Dio Caſſius tells us, 
that under this emperor ſome perions were con- 
demned as atheiſts, and as imitating the Jewiſh 
cuſtoms : but this diſturbance, about which we 
are ſo much in the dark, was neither general, 
- nor 
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nor of long duration. We neither preciſely 
know the reaſons for which ſome Chriſtians. 
were baniſhed, nor thoſe for which they 
were recalled. What credit can we give to 
Tertullian, who, upon the faith of Hegeſippus, 
ſeriouſly relates, that Domitian interrogated the 
grand-children of the apoſtle St. Jude, of the 
race of David, whoſe right to the throne of Ju- 
dea began to make him uneaſy ; but that, per- 
ceiving they were indigent and miſerable, he 
deſiſted from further perſecution ? Had it been 
poſſible, that a Roman emperor ſhould dread 
the pretended deſcendants of David, even after 
Jerufalem was deſtroyed, his policy would 
have been directed to the Jews, and not to the 
Chriſtians : but how can we ſuppoſe that he, 
who was maſter of all the known world, ſhould 
feel diſquietude about the pretenſions which 
two of the grand-children of St. Jude might 
have to the kingdom of Paleſtine ; and that he 
ſhould queſtion them on the ſubject? Unhap- 
pily, in this manner has hiſtory beenwritten by a 
t number of authors, whoſe piety was much 
preferable to their materials and underſtanding. 
Nerva, Veſpaſian, Titus, Trajan, Adrian, and 
the Antonines, never perſecuted the Church. Tra- 
jan, who bad forbid private aſſociations, writes 
to Pliny, Let no inquiries be made againſt 
the Chriſtians,” Theſe eſſential words, © No 
inquiry,“ prove, that it was in their power to 
conceal and ſupport themſelves with a little diſ- 
cretion ; though the zeal of priefts, and the 
hatred of tbe Jews, often dragged them to 
trial, and expoſed them to puniſhment. "They 
were rancorouſly hated by the populace, eſpe- 
cially in the -provinces, who excited the —_ 
N 5 ; rates 
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ſtrates againſt them, and loudly exclaimed that 
they ſhould be expoſed to wild-beaſts in the 
Circus. Adrian not only forbade Fondanus, 
the proconſul of Aſia Minor, to perſecute them, 
but his decree imports, © If the Chriſtians are 
ſtandered, let the calumniator be ſeverely chaſ- 
tiſed. From this inſtance of Adrian's juſtice, 
fome have fondly believed that he himſelf was 
a Chriftian ; but can we ſuppoſe that he, who 
built a temple to Antinous, would raiſe ano- 
ther to Jeſus Chriſt ? 
Marcus Aurelius ordained, that the Chri- 
ſtians ſhould not be proſecuted on the ſcore of 
religion; and they were openly protected 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Alexander, Philippus, 
and Gallien es: they had all this time, there- 
fore, to extend and fortify their infant- church; 
they held five councils in the firſt century, ſix- 
teen in the ſecond, and ſix and thirty in the 
third. We learn from the eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 
ry, that, even at this period, the altars were 
extremely magnificent: that ſome of them were 
adorned with columns of ſilver, weighing toge- 
ther three thouſand marks: that the Hallers 
were made after the model of the Roman cups, 
and the patens, or covers, of beaten gold. The 
Chriſtians enjoyed ſuch uncommon indulgences, 
in ſpite of the clamour and perſecuting ſpirit of 
their enemies, that, in ſeveral provinces, they 
had churches built upon the ruins of heathen 
temples, which had been demoliſhed. This 
circumſtance is owned by Origen and St. Cy- 
prian; and the Church muſt have long enjoyed 
uninterrupted peace, feeing theſe two great 
men already reproached their cotemporaries 
with luxury, effeminacy, and ayarice, the eon- 
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ſequences of affluence and repoſe. St. Cyprian 
expreſsly complains, that divers biſhops, ne- 
glecting the hely examples they had before their 
eyes, ** Accumulated great ſums of money, en- 
riched themſelves by uſury, and obtained eſtates 
by fraud :” theſe are his very words; an evi- 
dent proof of the happy tranquility they enjoy- 
ed under the Roman laws. The abuſe of any 
thing plainly demonſtrates the exiſtence of it. 
I The perſecution of the Chriſtians under De- 
cius, Maximin, and Dioclefian, was founded 
on reaſons of ſtate, Decius hated them becauſe 
they favoured the family of Philippus, ſuſpect- 
ed, though erroneouſly, of being a Chriſtian 
himſelf:. Maximin — them becauſe the 
ſupported Gordianus; but they enjoyed the molt 
extenſive liberty, for a ſeries of twenty years, 
in the reign of Diocleſian. At length, in the 
year 303, Czfar Galerius, their inveterate ene- 
my, perſuaded Diocleſian to give orders for de- 
— the cathedral of Nicomedia, which 
was built oppoſite to the emperor's palace: a 
Chriſtian tore the edict in public, and was pu- 
niſhed for his preſumption. In a few days af- 
ter this incident, part of the palace of Galerius 
was deſtroyed by fire ; and the Chriſtians were 
accuſed as incendiaries : nevertheleſs, they were 
not condemned to the pains of death; it was 
only decreed, that their churches and books 
ſhould be burnt, and that their perſons ſhould 
be deprived of all dignity. *Till that time, Di- 
ocleſian never had the leaſt intention to lay 
them under conſtraint in matters of religion; he 
had, aſter his victory over the Perſians, iſſued 
edits againſt the + SW ka who were at- 
tached to the intereſts of Perſia, and ſecret ene- 
i miles 
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mies to the Roman empire. Reaſons of ſtate 
were the ſole cauſe of theſe edicts. Had they 
been dictated by religious zeal, a kind of zeal 
with which conquerors are very ſeldom inſpir- 
ed, the Chriſtians would have been included ; 
but they were not : of conſequence they had 
twenty years complete to ſtrengthen their inte- 
reſt, under this very Diocleſian, and were not 
maltreated, except during two years of his 
reign; beſides, Lactantius, Euſebius, and the 
emperor Conſtantine himſelf, impute theſe vio- 
lences to Galerius alone, and not to Diocle- 
fian. Indeed it is not at all probable, that a 
man who had philoſophy enough to renounce 
the empire, ſhould ſhew ſo little as to become 
a fanatic perſecutor. Diocleſian is, for the 
moſt part, ignorantly repreſented as an enemy 
ever in arms againſt the faithful, and his reign 
as a continual maſſacre; but nothing can 
more contrary to truth, The æra of . martyrs, 
which begins at his acceſſion, ſhould not there- 
fore have commenced till two years before his 
abdication ;z for no perſon ſuffered martyrdom 
during the firſt twenty years of his reign. _ - 
The ſtory of his having quitted the empire 
out of vexation, becauſe he had not been able 
to aboliſh Chriſtianity, is a contemptible fic- 
tion ; had he been really ſuch a perſecutor, he 
would, on the contrary, have continued to 
reign, that he might have had an opportunity 
to deſtroy it in earneſt; and if he was compel- 
led to abdicate, as it is alledged without any 
ſort of proof, he did not quit the reins of em- 
pire from chagrin or regret. 'The.vain plea- 
ſure of recording extraordinary incidents, and 


increaſing the number of martyrs, has induced 


writers 
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writers to add falſe and incredible perſecutions 
to thoſe that were but too true. They pretend, 
that under the reign of Diocleſian, in the year 
297, Maximan 9 — Cœſar doomed to 
martyrdom the whole Theban legion, conſiſt- 
ing of fix thouſand fix hundred Chriftians, who 
| were ſent into the midſt of the Alps, where they 
allowed themfelves to be maſſacred, without mur- 
muring at their fate. This ſtory, ſo much cele- 
brated, was not written till near two hundred 
ars after the ſuppoſed event, by the abbot Eu- 
erus, who related it from hearſay. Granting 
there actually was ſuch a legion as the Theban, 
or Thebean, a circumſtance that is very doubt- 
ful, is it probable that Maximan Herculus 
ſhould, as is reported, recal them from the Eaſt 
to appeaſe a ſedition which happened among 
the Gauls ? wherefore ſhould he deprive him- 
felf of ſix thouſand ſix hundred ſoldiers, 
for whom he had immediate occaſion, to quell 
this fedition ? how happened they to be all 
Chriſtians, without exception? wherefore mur- 
der them in the route ? who were the perſons 
by whom they ſuffered martyrdomy ? to what 
| purpoſe 


1 Nothing can be more frivolous than this way of reaſon- 
ing: if we allow that Maximan was an implacable enemy 
to the Chriſtians, the ſteps he took for their deſtruction are 
by no means abſurd. The pretence of a ſedition in Gaul 
afforded an excuſe for bringing them into a part of the 
world where his own influence chiefly predominated, It is 
very natural to ſuppoſe, that the Chriſtians in the army were 
incorporated into one body ; they themſelves would defire 
to be united : or, if the emperor was reſolved to cut them 
off, this was the moſt feaſible way of doing it at once, Nor 
is there any improbability in the ſtory of their being maſſac- 

red on their route; no method could be better „ 
6 cup 
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purpoſe ſhould this butchery be acted, at a time 
when there was no perſecution, at an æra when 
the church enjoyed the moſt profound tranqui- 
lity, when under the very eye of Diocleſtan, 
even in Nicomedia, oppoſite to his own palace, 
the Chriſtians had built a ſuperb cathedral? 
The profound peace and perfect liberty which 
we enjoy, (ſays Euſebius) is the occaſion of 
our becoming remiſs in our duty.” Is this pro- 
found peace, this perfect liberty, conſiſtent 
with the maſſacre of fix thouſand fix hundred 
ſoldiers & if this incredible fact had been true, 
would Euſebius have paſſed it over in filence? 
So many true martyfs have ſealed the goſpel 
with their blood, that their glory ought not ta 


be ſhared with thoſe who did not -thare their 


ſufferings z certain it is, Diocleſian, in the two 
laſt years of his reign, and Galerius for ſome 
years after, perſecuted with great violence, the 


Chriſtians of Alia Minor and the neighbouring 
countries. But in Spain, Gaal, and England, 


which were then in the diviſion of Conſtantius 
Chlorus, far from being profcribed, they faw 
their religion the prevailing faith ; and Euſebius 

ys, that Maxentius, who was elected emperar 
at Rome in the year 306, perſecuted no 9 
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their deſtruction, than that of falling upon them on a long 
march, among mountains and defiles, where they were fa- 
tigued, bewildered, divided, and incapable of ſuſtaining one 
another. 

© + The hatred which Dioclefian conceived againſt the 
Chriſtians, in the latter part of his reign, was ſo violent, 
that he did all in his power to extinguiſh their religion in 
Europe as well as in Afia, In Spain we Rill find the re- 
mains of trophies erected to him, with iofceiption * 
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The Chriſtians effectually ſerved Conſtan- 


tius Chlorus, whoſe wife Helena publicly em- 
braced their religion; then they formed a con- 
ſiderable party in the ſtate. Their money and 
their arms contributed largely in raiſing Con- 
ſtantine to the purple; for this reaſon they be- 
came odious to the ſenate and people of Rome, 
as well as to the prætorian cohorts, who uni- 
verſally declared for Maxentius, his competitor 
for the empire. Our hiſtorians ſtigmatize Max- 
entius with the. name of tyrant, becauſe he was 
unfortunate : certain it is, however, he was the 
true emperor, as having been proclaimed by the 
ſenate and people of -Rm e. 
The reign of Conſtantine is a glorious æra 
for religion, which it crowned with triumph. 
There was no occaſion to intermingle prodigies, 
ſuch as the apparition of the Labarum in the 
clouds, without once mentioning in what coun- 
try that ſtandard appeared: there was no ne- 
ceſſity to relate that the guards of the Labarum# 


— * * 


effect: „ For having extended the Roman empire in the 
Eaſt and Weſt; for having extinguiſhed the name of Chriſ- 
tians, who diſturbed the quiet of the common- wealth; for 
having aboliſhed their ſuperſtition in all parts of the earth, 
and augmented the worſhip of the gods. His edicts againſt 

the Chriſtians were ſeverely executed, even in Britain; a 
great number of Britiſh martyrs ſuffered under this perſecu - 
tion. We are informed. by Gildas, the Britiſh hiſtorian, 

that many Chriſtians were put to death in this iſland by a 
variety of tortures : that many fled from the perſecution to 
woods and deſerts, where they lay concealed in ſequeſtered 
| caves, Among thoſe who ſuffered was the famous St. Al- 
ban, who had been converted from paganiſm by à prieſt 
to whom he afforded ſhelter in the time of the perſecution. 
The derivation of the word Labarum is not known; 


it was the appellation given to the famous ſtandard of Con- 
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were invulnerable. The ſhield of Egeria that 
fell from heaven in antient Rome, the ori- 
flamme brought to St. Denis by an angel, and 
all ſuch imitations of the Palladium of Troy, 
ſerve only to debaſe truth with an air of fiction, 
Divers learned antiquaries have ſufficiently re- 
futed theſe errors, which philoſophy diſavows, 
and which true criticiſm muſt always deſtroy. 
Let us confine our attention to a view of thoſe 
incidents, in conſequence of which Rome ceaſed 
to be the metropolis of the empire. 
- Conſtantine, who was elevated to the Impe- 
rial throne againſt the inclinations of the Ro- 
mans, could not be agreeable to that people. 
It is very evident, that the murder of Licinius, 
his brother-in-law, in violation of the moſt 
ſolemn oaths; the death of Licinianus, his ne- 
phew, murdered at twelve years of age; the 
fate of his father- in- law Maximian, butchered 
by his order at Marſeilles; of his own fon 
Criſpus, whom he put to death, after he had 
ained him ſeveral battles; and of his wife 
auſta, ſtifled in a hot bath; muſt have cre- 
ated an abhorrence, which could not allay the 
hatred of his ſubjects f. And this is probably 
| * "the 
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ſtantine, made in conſequence of a viſion. As he marched 
at the head of his army from Gaul towards Italy, he is ſaid 
to have ſeen the fign of the croſs in the clouds, formed by 
the two initial letters of our Saviour's name, according to the 
Greek orthography z and over it theſe words, © In hoc 
% figno vinces.” Euſebius ſaw the ſtandard and the croſs, 


which is exhidited after this manner <P and the mira- 
culous effects of it he learned from the emperor's own 
mouth, ps 

F This is a very invidious and unjuſt repreſentation of 


Gs, calculated to aſperſe the memory of a great prince, 
who 
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the reaſon that induced him to tranſlate the ſeat 
of empire to Byzantium. We find, in the 
code of Theodoſius, an edict of Conſtantine, 
in which he declares, that he founded Con- 
ſtantinople by the expreſs command of God: 
thus, in order to filence the murmurs of his 
people, he feigned a reyelation. This ſingle 
circumſtance is ſufficient to make us acquainted 
with his real character. Our greedy curioſity 
would fain penetrate through the interior re- 
ceſſes in the heart of a man like Conſtantine, 
who, in 2 little time, altered the whole œco- 
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who has been ſo remarkably celebrated ſor his generoſity, 
good - nature, and moderation. Licinius was not put to 
death in violation of oaths. He had fought four battles 
with Conſtantine, who was his benefactor: he had in- 
fringed the treaty by which peace was re-eſtabliſhed, and re- 
newed the war ; he was at length copped up in the city of 
Nicomedia ; ang K paſſibility of eſcaping, he threw 
himfelf at the feet of the vidor, Conſtantine received him 
with great tendernefs, and fent him to Theſſalonica, with 
an aſſurance that he ſhould live unmoleſted, fo long as he 
mould refrain from intrigues againſt the ftate. Notwith- 
ſtanding this indulgence, he began to tamper with the Bar- 
barians, in hope of exciting a new revolt; and Conſtan- 
tine, being informed of his cabals, cauſed him to be 
ſtrangled, in order to prevent another civil war. As for 
Maximian he was not put to death, until he attempted, 
in the moſt treacherous manner, 40-eflafiinate the emperor 
in his own palace, after he had once rebelled, been defeat- 
ed, and generouſly pardoned. Conſtantine's ſan Crifpus 
was ſacrificed to his jealouſy, in conſequence of a falſe ac- 
euſation by the empreſs Fauſta, who charged Criſpys with 
an attempt upon her chaſtity : ſhe was afterwards con- 
victed of perfidy, and juſlly ſuffered death. The death of 
young Licinianus, indeed, is not to be excuſed, nor ac- 
counted for, but from reaſons of ſtate. There is no cha- 
rafter ſo bright, as to ps altogether witheut blemiſh.: bug 
that of — is juſtly —_— ES of. mar- 
cy and benevolence, 
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nomy of the Roman empire; the reſidence of 
the ſovereign, the manners of the court, the 
cuſtoms, language, apparel, government, and 
religion, How ſhall we diſcern the real cha- 
racter of a prince, whom one party has deſcribed 
as the moſt criminal, and the other as the moſt 
virtuous of mankind ? If we ſuppoſe he made 
every thing ſubſervient to what he thought his 
own intereſt, we ſhall not be miſtaken. +. 

To know whether -the ruin of the empire 
was really owing to Conſtantine, will be an 
inquiry, in all reſpects, worthy of your under - 
ſtanding. It plainly appears that he was the 
ruin of Rome : but, in tranſporting the throne 
to the Thracian Boſphorus, he formed in the 
Eaſt conſiderable barriers againſt the irruption of 
thoſe Barbarians, who, in the reigns of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, deluged Europe, and found Italy with- 
out defence: he ſeems to have ſacrificed the 
Weſt as a victim for the Eaſt. Italy fell when 
Conſtantinople aroſe. The political hiſtory of 
thoſe times would be a ſtudy at once curious 
and inſtructive: at preſent, in lieu of hiſtory, 


we have ſcarce any thing but ſatire and pane- 


gyric. Even by means of panegyric we are 
ſometimes enabled to inveſtigate the truth. 
Conſtantine, for example, is extolled to the 
ſkies, for having expoſed to wild beaſts, in the 
Circus, all the chiefs of the Franks, and the 
priſoners he took in an expedition to the Rhine: 
ſuch was the treatment offered to the prede- 
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The human mind is very capable of ſentiments and 
defigns that cannot be reduced to this narrow ſtandard + 
but this is a truth, which, to ſordid ſpuls, is altogether in- 
comprehenſible, | p 


ceſſors 
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rener, 

ceſſors of Clovis and Charlemagne +. The 
writers who have been ſo baſe as to applaud 
eruel actions, have at leaſt eſtabliſned the facts, 
and ſenſible readers judge of them by the light 
of their own underſtanding. The moſt cir- 
cumſtantial part in the hiſtory of this revolu- 
tion, is that which relates to the eſtabliſhment 
of the Church, and the troubles to which ſhe 
was Expoſed. | 

It is a melancholy reflection, that ſcarce had 
the chriſtian religion aſcended the throne, than 
the holineſs of it was profaned by chriſtians un- 
| worthy of 'the name, who blindly followed the 
dictates of revenge, even at a time when their 
triumph over all their enemies ought to have 
inſpired thom with the ſpirit of peace. In Sy- 
ria and Paleſtine, they maſſacred all the magi- 
ſtrates who had been ſevere in executing the 
laws againſt them; they drowned the wife and 
daughter of Maximin, and his ſons and rela- 
tions periſhed by the moſt cruel torments. The 
diſputes about ' the conſubſtantiability of the 
word involved mankind in confuſion and blood- 
ſhed: in a word, Ammianus Marcellinus ſays, 


— 


' + It was abſolutely neceſſary to praiſe uncommon ſe- 
verity againſt thoſe barbarians, who were bound by no 
treaties, and reſtrained by no ſentiment of humanity, 
They made continual irruptions into the empire, ravaging 
the country with fire and ſword, and committing the moſt 
ſavage acts of cruelty and outrage. They were brutal as 
the beaſts of the field, and deſervedly hunted down as the 
enemies of mankind. After all, their puniſhment was not 
more ſevere than that which cur laws inflit upon thoſe 
unhappy wretches who are convifted of rifing in arms 
againſt the eſtabliſhed government, even when miſled by 
miſtaken notions of loyalty, or exaſperated by oppreſſion 
and deſpair, 
| that 
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that the Chriſtians of his time attacked one an- 
other like wild beaſts. Great virtues they, 
doubtleſs, had, of which Ammianus has taken 
no notice: theſe are always concealed from the 
eyes of an enemy, while one's vices appear in 
the moſt conſpicuous point of view. 

The church of Rome was preſerved from 
theſe crimes and misfortunes : at firſt, ſhe had 
neither power nor blemiſh, but remained a long 
time quiet and diſcreet in the midſt of an ido- 
latrous ſenate and people. In that capital of 
the known world were ſeven hundred tem- 
ples, great and ſmall, dedicated to the gods 
© majorum et minorum gentium.” Theſe ſub- 
ſiſted even to the reign of Theodoſius; and 
long after him, the people of the country per- 
ſiſted in their antient worſhip. Hence che fol- 
lowers of the old religion acquired the appel- 
lation of pagans, or pagani, from the little 
towns called pagi, where idolatry was allowed 
to ſubſiſt even to the eighth century, 

We know very well the impoſture on which 
Conſtantine's donation is founded: but we can- 
not conceive how ſuch an impoſture ſhould 
have been fo long credited: thoſe who denied 
it, were frequently puniſhed in Italy and in other 
countries. Who, for example, could imagine 
that even ſo late as the year 1478, divers per- 
ſons ſhould have been committed to the flames 
tor having oppoſed this error *:? 


Con- 


* Conſtantine is ſaid to have made a donation to pope 
Sylveſter, of the city of Rome, together with ſeveral pro- 
vinces of Italy, This pretended donation is firſt men- 
tioned by Hincmar, archbiſhop of Rheims, who lived in 


the ninth century ; and pope Leo IX. gives an account of 
Vor. I, E V it 
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Conſtantine certainly granted, not to the 
biſhop of Rome only, but to the cathedral, 
which was the church of St. John, one thou- 
ſand marks of gold, and thirty thoufand of fil- 
ver, with fourteen thouſand fols annually, and 
certain lands in Calabria: this patrimony was 
augmented by every ſucceeding emperor ; and 
the biſhops of Rome ſtood in need of ſuch aſ- 
ſiſtance. The miſſionaries whom they ſent into 
thoſe parts of Europe where the pagan worſhip 
prevailed, the biſhops expelled from their ſees, 
to whom they afforded an aſylum, and the great 
number of poor whom they maintained, abſo- 
Jutely required very great revenues. "The cre- 


dit of the rank, which was ſuperior to all 


wealth, ſoon rendered the paſtor of the Chri{- 
tians at Rome, the moſt conſiderable man of 
the weſtern world. True piety condeſcended 
to accept of this miniſtry, but ambition in- 
trigued for it; ſo that the papal chair became 
the ſubject of violent diſputes : even as early 
as the middle of the fourth century, the con- 
ſul Prætextatus, who was a heathen, faid in 
the year 466, If you will make me biſhop 
& of Rome, I will make myſelf a chriſtian,” 
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it in a letter, which he wrote in the eleventh century, to 
Michael patriarch of Conſtantinople. It has, however, 
been proved a forgery beyond all contradiction. In the be- 
g'nning of the fixternth century, pope Julius II. demand- 
ing of Donato, the Venetian ambatiador, a ſight of the 
charter by which the republic claimed the dominion of the 
Adriatic ſea z that ambaſſador replied, „If your holineſs 
will pleaſe to fend ſor the original donation that Conſtan- 
tine made to pope Sylveſter, of the city of Rome, and the 
other territories belonging to the Church, you will find, 
on the back of it, a grant of the Adriatic ſea in favour of 
the Venetlans.“ | 8 

'S N ever- 
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Nevertheleſs, this biſhop had no other power 


but what aroſe from his perſonal' virtue, credit, 
or intrigue in favourable conjunctures. No 


paſtor of the church ever enjoyed any civil 


juriſdiction, much leſs the rights of regality. 


Not one of them had what is called the jus 
terrendi, neither the right of territory, nor the 
power of pronouncing, “ do, dico, abdico.” 
The emperors ſtill continued the ſupreme judges 
in every thing, but points of doctrine. They 
even convoked councils. At Nice, Conſtan- 
tine received and determined the mutual com- 


plaints and accuſations which the biſhops 


brought againſt each other. The title of ſo- 
vereign pontiff was till attached to the empire. 
When the Goths took poſſeſſion of Rome after 
the Heruli, when the famous T heodoric, not 
leſs powerful than Charlemagne was in the ſe- 
quel, had eſtabliſhed the ſeat of his empire at 


Ravenna, in the deginning of the ſixth century, 


without arrogating to himſelf the title of em- 
peror of the Welt, which it was in his power 
to aſſume ; he exerciſed over the Romans pre- 
ciſely the ſame power which the Cæſars had 
enjoyed: he preſerved the ſenate; he allowed 
liberty of conſcience ; the orthodox Chriſtians, 
Arians, and Idolaters, were equally ſubject to 
the civil laws: he judged the Goths, by the 
Gothic, the Romans, by the Roman law: he 
preſided by his commiſtaries at the elections of 
biſhops : he prohibited ſimony, and appeaſed 
ichiſms. When two popes diſputed the epiſ- 
copal chair, he appointed Symmachus; and 
this very Symmachus being accuſed, he tried 


bim by his Mi Dominici.“ 


E 2 His 
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His ſon Atglric regulated the elections of the 
popes, as well as of all the other metropolitans 
in his different kingdoms, by an edict that was 
always obſerved; an edict which was digeſted 
by his miniſter Caſſiodorus, who afterwards re- 
tired to Monte Caſſino, and embraced the rule 
of St. Benedict; an edict to which pope JohnllI. 
ſubmitted without heſitation. When Beliſarius 
came to Italy, and reduced it under the im- 
perial power, it is well known that he ba- 
niſhed Pope Silverius, and in fo doing did not 
exceed the bounds of his authority, though 
perhaps he tranſgreſſed the rules of juſtice. Be- 
lifarius, and afterwards Narſes, having reſcued 
Rome from the yoke of the Goths, Italy was 
deluged by other barbarians, ſuch as the Gepidz, 
Franks, and Germans. The whole weſtern 
empire was ravaged and became a prey to ſavage 
nations. The Lombards extended their do- 
minion through all that was called “Italia 
Citerior.” Albonin, the founder of that new 
dynaſty, was no other than a barbarous free- 
booter ; but the victors ſoon adopted the man- 
ners, politeneſs, language, and religion of the 
vanquiſhed, This was not the caſe with the 
firſt Franks and the Burgundians, who brought 
into Gaul their own unpoliſhed language, and 
their manners, that were ſtil] more ruſtic. 

The Lombard nation was at firſt compoſed 
of Pagans and Arians. About the year 640, 
their king Rotharis publiſhed an edict, granting 
liberty of conſcience to the profeſſors of all 
religions; ſo that in almoſt every town of Italy, 
there wasa catholic biſhop and an Arian biſhop, 
who allowed the Idolaters, ſtill ſcattered among 
he villages, to live in quiet. 

The 


The kingdom of Lombardy extended from 
Piedmont to Brindiſi, and the territory of 
Otranto; it comprehended Beneventum, Bari, 
and Tarentum; but did not include Apuglia, 
Rome, nor Ravenna. Theſe countries ſtill 
remained annexed to the feeble empire of the 
Eaſt. The church of Rome had therefore been 
transferred from the dominion of the Goths 
to that of the Greeks. An exarch governed 
Rome in the name of the emperor; but he did 
not reſide in that city, which was almoſt quite 
abandoned to her own will. His reſidence was 
at Ravenna, from whence he ſent his orders to 
the duke or præfect of Rome, and to the ſena- 
tors, who were ftill honoured with the name 
of Patres conſcripti.” The form of the mu- 
nicipal government {till ſubſiſted in this antient 
capital, ſo deplorably fallen to decay; and the 
republican ſpirit was never quite extinguiſhed. 
Theſe principles were ſuſtained by the ex- 
ample of Venice, a republic firſt founded by 
fear and miſery, and in a little time raiſed by 
courage and commerce. Venice was already 
ſo powerful, that even in the eighth century, the 
re-eſtabliſhed the exarch Scholaſticus, who had 
been expelled from Ravenna. 

What then was the fituation of Rome, in 
the ſeventh and eighth centuries ? that of an 
unfortunate city, very ill defended by the ex- 
archs, continually expoſed to the threats of the 
Lombards, and ever ackno yledging the power 
of the emperors. The credit of the popes in- 
creaſed in the deſolation of the city: they often 
acted as its fathers and comforters, but always 
as ſubjects: they could not even be conſecrated 
without the expreſs permiſſion of the exarch. 
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The forms in which this permiſſion was de- 
manded and granted, are preſerved to this day. 
Ihe Roman clergy wrote to the metropolitan 
of Ravenna, ſolliciting the interceſſion of his 
| beatitude with the governor; the pope af- 
| terwards ſent his * of faith to the me- 
tropolitan. | 
Aſtolphus, king of Lombardy, at length 
made himſelf maſter of the whole exarchate of 
Ravenna, in the year 751, and put an end to 
that imperial viceroyalty, which had ſubſiſted 
one hundred and eighty-three years. As the 
| dutchy of Rome depended on the exarchate of 
Ravenna, Aſtolphus laid claim to Rome, b 
right of conqueſt: then pope Stephen If. the 
ſole defender of the unhappy Romans, demanded 
ſuccour of the emperor ———ů— ſurnamed 
Copronimus. All the aſſiſtance which this mi- 
ſerable emperor ſent was an officer of the pa- 
lace, with a letter to the Lombard king. This 
weakneſs of the Greek emperors, was the real 
origin of the new weſtern empire, as well as 
of the papal greatneſs. 
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Source of the PAPAL PowEkR. 


O ME, ſo often ſacked by Barbarians, 
abandoned by the emperors, hard preſſed 
by the Lombards, and incapable of reſtorin 
the antient republic, could no longer —.— 
to greatneſs. It was abſolutely neceſſary, how- 
ever, that ſhe ſhould enjoy ſome quiet, This 


bleſ- 
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bleſſing ſhe might have taſted, could ſhe have 
been at that time wholly governed by her 
biſhop, as were ſo many towns of Germany in 
the ſequel; and this benefit at leaſt would anar- 
chy have produced: but the chriſtians had not 
yet imbibed the opinion, that a biſhop could be 
inveſted with the ſovereign power, though in 
the hiſtory of mankind we find ſo many exam- 
ples of the prieſthood's being united with the 
ſecular power m other religions, 

Pope Gregory III. was the firſt who had re- 
courſe to the protection of the Franks, againſt 
the Lombards and the emperors. His ſucceſſor 
Zacharias, animated with the ſame ſpirit, ac- 
knowledged Pepin *, who uſurped the kingdom 
of France, as a lawful king. It is pretended 
that Pepin while he was yet no more than prime 
miniſter, deſired to know of the pope, who was 
the. true king, he who had nothing but the 
right and title, or he who had the metit and 
authority ; and that his holineſs decided in fa- 
vour of the miniſter. - It has never been clearly 
proyed that this farce was really acted ; bur, 
certain it is, pope Stephen III. called on Pepin 
to his aſſiſtance againſt the Lombards ; that 
he actually came to France, and in the church 
of St. Denis, gave the royal unction to Pepin, 
who was the firſt anointed ſovereign in Europe +. 

'T his 
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Pepin, ſurnamed The Short, or the Dwarf, on account 
of his diminutive ſtature, was, the ſon of Charles Martel, 
and firſt miniſter to Childeric III. a weak prince, whom 
he depoſed, and confined in a convent, 

+ This pontiff is generally known by the name of pope 
Stephen II. becauſe his predeceſſor of the ſame name did 
not live above three or four days aſter his elevation to the 
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This firſt uſurper not only received the ſacred 
unctionof the pope, after having received it from 
St. Boniface who was called the apoſtle of Ger- 
many +; but Stephen III. forbade the French, 
on pain of excommunication, to beſtow it on 
the kings of any other race. While this 
biſhop, an exile from his own country, and 
ſuppliant in a foreign land, had the courage to 
give laws to his protectors; his policy aſſumed 
an authority which ſecured that of his bene- 
factor ; and Pepin, that he might the more ſafely 
enjoy that which was not his due, allowed the 
pope to poſſeſs thoſe rights to which he had 
no title. 

Hugh Capet in France, and Conrad in Ger- 
many, ſhewed in the ſequel, that this excom- 
munication is not a fundamental law. Never- 


portificate: he was driven from Italy by Aſtolphus, king 
of Lombardy, and fled for protection to Pepin, whom he 
conſecrated in the abbey of St. Denis. While he gontinued 
in that place he was ſeized with a dangerous diſorder, and 
cauſed himſelf to be carried under the bells of the church, 
where he demanded of God, the reſtoration of his health; 
and as he himſelf writes, was cured by the interceſſion 
of $*, Denis, whom he ſaw in a viſion ſtanding between 
St. Peter and St, Paul. 

+ This holy man was an Engliſhman, a native of the 
place which is now Exeter. When he was turned of thirty, 
he left England in order to preach the goſpel among bar- 
barous nations. His original name of Winfrid was con- 
verted into Boniface, by pope Gregory II. under whoſe au- 
ſpices he eſtabliſhed the faith of Chriſt in many different 
countries of Germany, He was promoted to the ſee of 
Mentz, which was erected into an archbiſhoprick ; but in 
a little time he reſigned it to his diſciple Lullius, with thc 
eonſent of king Pepin. Then he retired to Utrecht, that he 
might be at liberty to preach the goſpel in Friefland, where 
he was murdered by the Pagans, in the year 754. 

theleſs, 
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theleſs, opinion, which governs mankind, at 
firſt imprinted in their hearts ſuch reverence 
for this ceremony, which was performed by the 
pope at St. Denis, that Eginhar, N 


Charlemagne, expreſly declared that king Hil- 
deric was depoſed by order of pope Stephen. It 
will be thought a contradiction that this pope 
ſhould come to France to proſtrate himſelf at 
the feet of Pepin, and afterwards diſpoſe of the 
crown ; but, in fact, it is no contradiction. 
Such proſtrations were then conſidered in the 
ſame light as our preſent ceremony or com- 
pliment of bowing. It was the antient cuſtom 
of the Eaſt: biſhops were ſaluted on the hended 
knee; and this ſame reſpect did they pay to 
the governors of their dioceſes. Charles, the 
ſon of Pepin, had embraced the feet of pope 
Stephen at St. Maurice, in Vallais ; and Ste- 
phen, in his turn, embraced thoſe of Pepin. All 
this was a matter of no conſequence: but the 
popes by little and little arrogated to them- 
ſelves only this mark of reſpect. Pope Adrian J. 
is ſaid to have been the pontiff who. ordained 
that no body ſhould appear before him without 
kiſſing his feet. Emperors and kings ſubmitted 
like perſons of inferior ſtation to this ceremony, 
which rendered the Roman religion more ve— 
nerable in the eyes of mankind +, 

We 


+ Though genufiexion and proſtration may be the com- 
mon methods of ſalutation in China, and ſome other parts 
of the Eaſt, they were always deemed marks of humiliation 
or adoration in Europe. It was very natural for pope 
Stephen to proſtrate himſelt as a ſupplicating exile before a 
prince whoſe protection was ſo neceſſary towards his re- 
eftabliſhment; nor is it ſurpriſing, that Charles, the ſon of 
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We are told, that in the year 754, Pepin 
paſſed the Alps; that Aſtolphus, king of Lom- 
bardy, was ſo intimidated by the ſole preſence 
of the Frank, that he immediately ceded the 
whole exarchate of Ravenna to the pope : 
then Pepin repaſſed the mountains ; but ſcarce 
was he returned, when Aſtolphus, inſtead of 
giving up Ravenna to the pope, undertook the 
iege of Rome. All the tranſactions of thoſe 
times were ſo irregular, that Pepin certainly 
might have given to the popes the exarchate 
of Ravenna, though it did not belong to him ; 
and even made this fingular donation, without 
taking any ſtep to render it effectual. Yet it 
is very unlikely, that a man of Pepin's diſpo- 
ſition, who had dethroned his own ſovereign, 
ſhould march with an army into Italy, for no 
other purpoſe but to make preſents +. Nothing 
can be more doubtful than this donation, which 
is mentioned in ſo many books. The libra- 
rian Anaſtaſius, who wrote 140 years after Pe- 
pin's expedition, is the firſt who takes notice 
of it. A thouſand authors have quoted it 
fince that period ; but it is now refuted by the 
beſt caſuiſts in Germany. 

At that time the human mind was poſſeſſed 
by a capricious medley of cunning and ſimpli- 
city, of brutality and artifice, which was a ſtrong 
characteriſtic of general decay and degeneracy, 
Stephen forged a letter in the name of St. Peter, 


* 


Pepin, ſhould have kiſſed the ſeet of a pretended apoſtle, 
and even paid adoration to him whom he ſuppoſed tlie 
immediate repreſentative and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. a 
+ Nothing is more probable, tha that Pepin, as a political 
prince, ſhould be at ſome pains to ſupport and aggrandize 
the pope, who had fanctified his own uſurpation. F 
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audreſſed from heaven, to Pepin and his chil- 
dren, which for its oddity deſerves to be lite- 
rally inſerted. „Peter, called as apoſtle by 
Jeſus Chriſt, the ſon of the livin od, &c. 
As by me, the catholic, apoſtolic, Roman 
church, mother of all other churches, is founded 
on a rock; and to the end that the grace of 
our Lord be fully granted to Styphen, biſhop 
of that ſweet and holy Roman church, whereby 
he may reſerve her from the hands of her per- 
ſecutors. To you the moſt excellent monarchs, 
Pepin, Charles, and Carloman: and to all holy 
biſhops and abbots, prieſts and monks; and 
even to dukes, counts, and peoples, I Peter, 
apoſtle, &c. TI conjure you, and the Virgin 
Mary, who will be much obliged to you, gives 
you to underſtand, and commands you as well 
as the thrones, dominions---1if you do not fight 
for me, I declare by the holy trinity, and my 
own apoſtleſhip, that you ſhall never enjoy 
any part of Paradiſe.” This letter had the 
deſired effect. Pepin paſſed the Alps a ſecond 


time, beſteged Pavia, and then concluded a 


peace with Aſtolphus. But is it probable that. 
he ſhould croſs the mountains twice, with no 
other view but that of beſtowing towns upon 
Pope Stephen? why does not St. Peter men- 
tion ſuch an important fact in his letter? why 
does not he complain to Pepin that he was 
not in poſſeſſion of the exarchate? why does 
not he exprefly demand that it ſhould be re- 
{tored ? 

The original title of this donation never ap- 
peared : we are therefore obliged to doubt its 


authenticity. To this dilemma we are often- 


reduced in hiſtory, as well as in philoſophy. 
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IF 
Beſides, the holy ſee has no occaſion for equi- 
vocal titles. The right ſhe has to her terri- 
tories are as incon:eitible as thoſe that wy 
other ſovereigns of Europe have to their reſ- 
pective dominions. Certain it is, the pontiffs 
of Rome, even then, had large patrimonies, in 
more than one country: theſe patrimonies 
were always reſpected, and totally exempt 
from tribute, They had territories among the 
Alps, in Tuſcany, at Spoletto, in Gaul, Sicily, 
and even in Corſica, before the Arabians made 
themſclves maſters of that iſland in the eighth 
century. Probably Pepin conſiderably aug- 
mented this patrimony in the country of Ro- 
magna, and this was called the patrimony of 
the exarchate. The word Patrimony was, in 
all likelihood, the ſource of the miſtake. Au- 
thors of a later date, who wrote in times 
of obſcurity, took it for granted, that the popes 
had actually reigned in every country, where 
they only poſſeſſed ſome towns and territories, 
'The only pope who towards the latter end 
of the eighth century, ſeems to have raiſed 
himſelf to the rank of prince, was Adrian I. 
The money coined in his name, if that coin 
Was, really {truck in his time, plainly ſhews that 
he poſiciled the rights of ſovereignty ; and the 
cuſtom of kiſſing feeet, which be introduced, 
ſerves to ſtrengthen this conjecture: and yet 
he always acknowledged the Greek emperor as 
his ſovereign. He might very well pay an un- 
ſubſtantial homage to that diſtant ſovereign, 
and at the ſame time arrogate to himſelf a real 
independance, ſupported by the authority of his 
ſacred function. | 
5 : Be- 
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Before we view in what manner the whole 
face of affairs was changed in the Weſt, by 
the tranſlation of the empire, it will be neceſ- 
ay to give you an idea of the ſtate of the 
eaſtern church, the diſputes of which contri- 
buted not a little to that great revolution. 


COULD NERF ENEPRENYE? 
CH AP. VII. 


STATE of the EASTERN CHURCH, before 
CHARLEMAGNE, 


HAT the cuſtoms of the Greek and La- 
tin churches were as ditterent as their 
languages ; that the liturgy, the veſtments, the 
ornaments, the form of the churches, and even 
of the croſs, were not the ſame in both; that 
the Greeks prayed ſtanding, and the Latins on 
their knees, are. points which I ſhall not exa- 
mine. It was to other cauſes than this diffe- 
rence of modes, that we muſt impute the quar- 
rels that embroiled the eaſt and weſtern parts 
of the world. Theſe ſerved only to nouriſh 
the natural averſion of two nations, become ri- 
vals to each other. The Greeks eſpecially, who 
never received baptiſm but by immerſion, plung- 
ing themſelves into baptiſmal tubs, hated the 
Latins, who, in favour of the northern Chri- 
ſtians, introduced that rite by aſperſion. But 
theſe cuſtoms excited no dangerous convul- 
ſions, 
Temporal dominion, that eternal ſubject of 
diſcord in the Weſt, was unknown to the eaſt- 
ern churches. The biſhops remained in the ca- 
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pacity of ſubjects, under the eyes of a maſter. 
But other quarrels, no leſs miſchievous, were 
excited by thoſe interminable diſputes that 
ſpring from the ſpirit of ſophiſtry, which predo- 
minated among the Greeks ard their diſciples. 
The ſimplicity of the firſt ages was loſt in the 
great number of queſtions formed by human 
curioſity; for the founder of the faith having 
committed nothing to writing, and mankind 
being deſirous of knowing every thing, each 
myſtery produced different opinions, and every 
Opinion was ſealed with blood. 

It is very remarkable, that of near fourſcore 
fects which have harraſſed the church ſince its 
origin, not one was formed by a Roman, if we 
except Novatian, who can ſcarce be conſidered 
as an heretic. Of all the biſhops of Rome, one 
only favoured any of thoſe ſyſtems which the 
church condemned; that was Pope Honorius J. 
whom we ſtill hear every day accuſed of hav- 
ing been a Monothelite g, an imputation laid 
on purpoſe to blaſt the memory of that pontiff ; 
but whoever will give himſelf the trouble to 
read his famous 12 letter, in which he at- 
tributes only one will to Jeſus Chriſt, will find 
him a man of extraordinary ſagacity: We 
confeſs (ſays he) one only will in Jeſus Chriſt; 
we do not ſee that the councils or ſcripture au- 
thoriſe us to eſpouſe any other opinion: but, 
to know whether, on account of the works of 
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t Monothelites were hereticks, ſo called becauſe they ad- 
mitted but one will in Jeſus Chriſt. This doctrine was firſt 
broached about the year 620, by Theodore, biſhop of Pha- 
ran, It was formally condemned in the third council ot 
Conſtantinople, in the year 680, and the author and fa- 
vourets of it were anathematized, 
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divinity and humanity that are in him, we ought 
to underſtand one operation or two, is a point I 
leave to grammarians, as a matter of very little 
importance.“ 
erhaps there is nothing more valuable than 
theſe words, in all the letters of the popes, 
now extant. They convince us, that all the 
diſputes of the Greeks were diſputes upon 
words; and that thoſe quarrels of meer ſophiſts, 
which were attended with ſuch fatal conſe- 
quences, ought to have been ſtifled in the birth. 
Had they been left to the deciſion of gramma- 
rians, according to the opinion of this ſenſible 
pontiff, the church would have enjoyed unin- 
terrupted repoſe: but whenever any perſon 
was deſirous to know whether the Son was 
conſubſtantial, or like unto the Father, the 
chriſtian world was divided, and one half per- 
ſecuted the other: was the queſtion to know 
whether the mother of Jeſus Chriſt was the mo- 
ther of God, or of Jeſus only ? whether Chriſt 
had two natures and two wills in the ſame per- 
ſon, or two perſons and one will, or one will 
and one perſon ? All theſe diſputes, brought 
forth in Conſtantinople, Antioch, and Alex- 
andria, were the ſource of ſedition. One par- 
ty anathematized another: the domineering 
faction inflicted the pains of exile, impriſon- 
ment, death, and eternal damnation upon their 
antagoniſts, who avenged themſelves in their 
turn, by the ſame artillery. Troubles of this 
nature were unknown in the time of paganiſm, 
becauſe the heathens, in the midſt of their groſs 
errors, had no tenets; and the prieſts of the 
idols (much leſs the laity) never juridically aſ- 
ſembled on purpoſe to diſpute. , 
| n 
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In the eighth century, the churches of the 
Eaſt deliberated whether it was incumbent on 
them to worſhip images. This kind of wor- 
ſhip the law of Moſes had expreſsly forbid : that 
law had never been annulled ; and the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, during the two firſt centuries, 
had never ſuffered images to appear in their aſ- 
ſemblies. By little and little it became the fa- 
ſhion every where for perſons to have cruci- 
fixes in their own houſes ; afterwards they in- 
troduced portraits, whether true or falſe, of 
the martyrs or confeſſors. As yet there were no 
altars erected for ſaints, nor maſſes celebrated 
in their names. It was only ſuppoſed, that at 
ſight of a crucifix or image of a good man, the 
human heart, which, in thoſe climates eſpecial- 
ly, has need of ſenſible objects, would be ſti- 
mulated to virtue. This cuſtom was introduced 
into churches; yet ſome biſhops refuſed to 
adopt it. We find, that in 393, St. Epiphanius 
pulled away from a church in Syria, a certain 
image before which the people offered their de- 
votion. He declared, that the chriſtian religion 
did not allow of ſuch worſhips : yet no ſchiſm 
was produced from this act of ſeverity. 

At length this pious practice, like all other 
human things, degenerated into abuſe. The 
populace, ever grofs and ſtupid, did not diſtin- 
guiſh between the real God and images. To 
theſe, in a little time, they began to attribute 
virtues and miracles : every image infallibly 
cured one kind of diſtemper. They were even 
- uſed in ſorcery, which has at all times ſeduced 
the creCulity of the vulgar; I mean, not on] 
the vulgar of the populace, but alſo that of the 
great and the learned. In the year 727, the 
emperor 
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emperor Leo, the Iſaurian, reſolved, by the per- 
ſuaſion of ſome biſhops, to eradicate this abuſe; 
but, by an abuſe ſtill more flagrant, he ordered 
all paintings to be deſtroyed : he demoliſhed 
the ſtatues and repreſentations of Jeſus Chriſt, 
as well as thoſe of the ſaints: he incenſed the 
people, by thus at once depriving them of the 
objects of their worſhip. They diſobeyed his 
commands, and he raiſed a perſecution. In a 
word, he became a tyrant, becauſe his conduct 
had happened to be indiſcreet +, 

It is a reproach upon this age, that it ſhould 
produce compilers, who ſtill repeat the old 
fable, of two Jews who predicted to Leo his 
future greatneſs, and exacted of him, that, on 
his elevation to the empire, he ſhould aboliſh 
image-worſhip ; as if it had been a matter of 
any conſequence to the Jews, whether the 
Chriſtians had or had not figures in their 
churches, Hiſtorians who believe that perſons 
can thus prognoſticate what is to happen, are 
altogether unworthy to record what has paſſed, 


—— 


+ This Leo was originally a pedlar of Iſauria, and raiſed 
+ himſelf to the purple by his military talents. He declared 
war againſt images, and in particular cauſed to be melted 
a brazen ſtatue of Jeſus Chriſt, which had been placed over 
one of the city-gates, This action excited a ſedition, which 
having quelled, he exerciſed horrible cruelties upon all who 
worſhipped images. He ordered twelve venerable eccleſj- 
aſtics, whom the emperors had uſed to conſult in affairs of 
the greateſt conſequence, to be burned in their own houſes 
in the night, together with all their books, becauſe they 
would not adopt his opinion, He baniſhed St. Germanus, 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, for the ſame reaſon. He was 
excommunicated by pope Gregory II. and afterwards pope 
Gregory III. aſſembled a ſynod at Rome, in the year 772, 
which paſſed the ſame ſentence upon all thoſe who were 
enemies to this kind of idolatry, L 
His 
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- His ſon, Conftantine Copronimus, confirmed 
the abolition of images, by a civil and ecclefi- 
aſtical conſtitution. He aſſembled at Conſtan- 
tinople a council of three hundred and thirty- 
cight biſhops, who unanimouſly condemned 
this kind of worſhip, which had been received 
in many churches, and particularly at Rome. 

This emperor would have as willingly abo- 
liſhed the monks, - whom he abhorred, and to 
whom he gave no other appellation than that 
of abominable wretches ; but he could not ac- 
compliſh his deſign : the monks, who were al- 
ready rich, defended their wealth much more 
dexterouſly, than they had done the images of 
their ſaints, 

The popes Gregory II. and Gregory III. 
and their ſucceſſors, though ſecretly ene- 
mies to the emperors, and openly oppoſed 
to this doctrine, did not, however, fulminate 
thoſe ſentences of excommunication, which in 
the ſequel were fo frequently and fo frivolouſly 
employed, But whether the metropolitans of 
Rome were ſtill reſtrained by that ancient re- 
ſpect for the ſucceſſors of the Cz/ars, or (which 
is more probable) that they foreſaw thoſe ex- 
communications, interdictions, and diſpenſa- 
tions with the oath of allegiance, would be 
deſpiſed in Conſtantinople, whoſe patriarchal 
church at leaſt equalled the ſee of Rome; they 
held two councils in 728 and 732, which de- 
termined, that all the enemies of image-wor- 
ſnip ſhould be barely excommunicated, without 
once mentioning the emperor. From that pe- 
riod they attended more to buſineſs than to 
diſpute. Gregory II. aſſumed the adminiftra- 
tion of affairs at Rome; while the people, riſing 

in 
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in rebellion againſt the emperor, would no 
longer pay the uſual tribute. Gregory III. ac- 
ted on the ſame principles. Some Greek au- 
thors of a poſterior date, with a view to blacken 
the memory of the popes, have affirmed, that 
Gregory II. excommunicated and depoſed the 
emperor ; and that the whole Roman people 
acknowledged this pontiff as their ſovereign. 
Theſe Greeks did not conſider, that the popes, 
whom they wanted to repreſent as uſurpers, 


would, in that caſe, have been the moſt lawful 


of all princes : they would have held their power 
by the free ſuffrages of the Roman people, and 
become ſovereigns of Rome by a much juſter 
title than that of many emperors: but it is 
neither probable nor true, that the Romans, 
when threatened by Leo the Iſaurian, and hard 
preſſed by the Lombards, elected their biſhop 
as their ſole lord and maſter, at a time when 
they ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance of warriors.” 
If the popes, at that period, had acquired ſo fair 
a title to the rank of the Cæſars, they would 
never have transferred it in the ſequel to Charle- 
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* This is a very fallacious way of reaſoning. Gregory 
might have found the burthen too great for his ſhoulders, 
and therefore reſigned it in favour of a prince who could ef- 
ſectually protect the city. Averſe as an ecclefiaftic might 
have been to part with power and title, he would never he- 
vtate when his own immediate ſafety was concerned. 
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CHAP; VIII. 
Or CHARLEMAGNE. 


* HE kingdom of Pepin extended from the 
Rhine to the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
Charlemagne, his eldeſt ſon, enjoyed that whole 
ſucceſſion entire ; for one of his brothers died 
after the diviſion, and the other had, before 
that period, turned monk, in the monaſtery of 
St. Sylveſter , a kind of devotion that mingled 
itſelf with the barbarity of the times, and encloſed 
more than one prince within a cloiſter : thus 
Rachis, king of the Lombards, Carloman bro- 
ther of Pepin, and a duke of Aquitain, had ta- 
ken the habit of Benedictine : for, at that time, 
there was hardly any other order in the Weſt. 
Convents were honourable retreats for thoſe 
who fought to lead a life of tranquility ; but 
theſe ſanctuaries ſoon became the priſons of de- 
throned princes. 
. Pepin had not exerciſed a direct ſway in 
nearly the whole extent of his dominions : he 
received homage and tribute only, from Aqui-' 
tain, Bavaria, Provence, and Brittany, coun- 
tries that were newly conquered. This vaſt 
empire was bounded by two formidable neigh- 
bouring nations, namely the northern Germans, 


— 


t Pepin, father of Charlemagne, had no other ſon that 
attained ro man's eſtate, but Carloman, king of Auſtraſia, 
Burgundy, and part of Aquitain ; the third ſon, Pepin, died 
at three years of age. The other children were daughters: 
conſequently our author muſt be miſtaken. 
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and the Saracens. England, conquered by the 
Anglo-Saxons, divided into an heptarchy, at 
continual war with Albany, called Scotland, as 
well as with the Danes, was then deſtitute of 
power and policy : while Italy, feeble and di- 
vided, waited only until it ſhould fall into the 
hands of ſome new maſter. 

The northern Germans were then diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of Saxons, a name 
that comprehended all thoſe nations which in- 
habited the banks of the Weſer and the Elb, 
from Hamburg to Moravia, and from Mentz 
to the Baltic. They were pagans, as were all 
the natives of the -* Bar as their manners and 
cuſtoms the ſame as deſcribed in the time of the 
Romans. Every canton modelled itfelf into a 
ſeparate republic ; but, in time of war, they 
elected a chief, or general. Their laws were 
fimple as their manners, and their religion was 
brutal. In extreme danger, they, like all other 
nations, ſacrificed human victims to the divi- 
nity; for it is the character of barbarians to 
believe the deity is malevolents mankind form 
the idea of a God after their own image. The 
French, tho' already converted to Chriſtiani- 
ty, retained this horrible ſuperſtition in the reign 
of Theodebert. Human victims were ſacrificed 
in Italy, according to the account given by 
Procopius ; and the Jews had ſometimes com- 
mitted this kind of facrilege, through exceſs of 
devotion. In other reſpects thoſe peaple culti- 
vated juſtice, and placed their glory and their 
happineſs in the enjoyment of liberty. Theſe 
were the people, who, under the names of 
Catti, Cheruſci, and Bructeri, had * 
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Varus +, and were afterwards ſubdued by Ger- 


manicus. N 

Part of this people, in the fifth century, be- 
ing invited by the iſlanders of Great Britain, as 
auxiliaries againſt the inhabitants of Scotland, 
ſubdued that part of the iſland which -borders 
upon Scotland, and beſtowed upon it the name 
of England. They had already viſited it, even 
in the third century : for, in the reign of Con- 
ſtantine, the coaſts of the iſland were called the 
Saxon ſhore. 

Charlemagne, the moſt ambitious, the moſt 
politic prince, and by far the greateſt warrior of 
His time, maintained a war for thirty years 
againſt the Saxons, before they were thoroughly 
ſubdued. Their country did not then yield 
thoſe things which now tempt the avarice of 
conquerors: the rich mines of Goſlar and 
Friedberg, from whence ſo much ſilver has 
been extracted, were not yet diſcovered : they 
were not known 'till the reign of Henry the 
Fowler. There was no wealth accumulated by 
a long ſeries of. induſtry ; no town worthy of 
an uſurper's ambition. The fole aim of con- 
queſt was, to enſlave whole millions of men 
who ploughed the ground in an unfavourable 
climate, fed their flocks, and refuſed to ſubmit 
10 the arbitrary will of a maſter. 

The war againſt the Saxons commenced on 
account of a tribute of three hundred horſes and 
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+ Quintilius Varus was proconſul of Germany, in the 
reign of Auguſtus : he was ſurprifed and cut off, with 
three legions, by Arminius, chief of the Cheruſci, and the 
Roman eagles were buried. Auguſtus took this diſgrace 
ſo much to heart, that he frequently broke forth into the 
tollowing exclamation z Redde mihi legiones Quintilli Vare. 
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ſome cows, which Pepin exaCted of them; and 
this war continued thirty years. If it be aſked 
what right the Franks bad over this people? I 
anſwer, ** The tame right which the Saxons 
had to England.” They muſt have been wretch- 
edly armed; for, in the capitularies of Charle- 
magne, I find a rigorous prohibition to ſell cui- 
raſles to the Saxons. This difference of arms, 
reinforced by diſcipline, which had enabled the 
Romans to ſubdue ſo many nations, was like- 
wiie the great cauſe of Charlemagne's triumphs, 

The general over the greater part of theſe 
nations, was that famous Wittikind *, from 
whom the chief families of the empire are now 
ſaid to be deſcended : a man who reſembled Ar- 
minius, but who had more weakneſs in his 
character. Charles at firſt took the famous 
town of Ereſbourg ; for that place neither de- 
. ſerved the name of a city, nor of a fortreſs. He 
ordered the inhabitants to be put to the ſword. 
He pillaged, and afterwards razed to the foun- 
dation, the principal temple of the country, 
formerly built and conſecrated to the god Tan- 
tana, the univerſal principle, if ever thoſe ſa- 
vages had any idea of an univerſal principle: it 


* Wittikind, firnamed The Great, was ſon of prince 
Wernikin, head of one of the beſt families among the an- 
cient Saxons. He was inveſted with the general command 
of that people, in their war with Charlemagne, and made 
incredible efforts of courage and -perſeverance againſt that 
conqueror, who, finding it impracticable to ſubdue his ſpi- 
rit, offered reaſonable conditions of peace. Theſe the Saxon 
accepted, received baptiſm, and was created duke of Saxo- 
ny. From this prince the reigning family of England de- 
duc their origin, * 
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was then dedicated to the god Irminſul t, whe- 
ther this deity was the god of war, the Ares of 
the Greeks, the Mars of the Romans ; or whe- 
ther it was conſecrated to the famous Herman, 
or Arminius the conqueror of Varus, and the 
avenger of Germanic liberty. 

There the prieſts were maſſacred on the frag- 
ments of their idol. The victorious army pe- 
netrated as far as the Weſer, and all theſe di- 
ſtricts ſubmitted : but Charlemagne wanted to 
bind them to his yoke by the ties of the chriſtian 
religion: while he himſelf haſtened to the other . 
end of his dominions, to gather freſh laurels, he 
left miſfionaries to convert, and ſoldiers to compel 
them. Almoſt all that people which lived near 
the Weſer were, in one year, made chriſtians 
and ſlaves. 

Witikind had retired among the Danes, who 
already trembled for their liberty and their 
gods; but, at the expiration of ſome years, he 
returned, re-animated, and re-afſembled his 
countrymen. Finding in Bremen, the capital 
of the country that bears the name, a biſhop, a 
church, and the Saxons who were dragged in 
deſpair to new altars, he expelled the prelate, 
who found means to eſcape and embark. He 
deſtroyed Chriſtianity, which had been embraced 
only on compulſion; he advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rhine, at the head of a multi- 


t Erminſul, or Irminſul, was an idol worſhipped on the 
mountain of Ereſburg in Weſtphalia, now called Stadtberg. 
It is ſuppoſed to have been a repreſentation of Mars, the 
deity of which thoſe warlike people adored, Hence the 


name of Merſberg, or Hill of Mars, formerly given to the 
city of Stadtberg. 
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tude of Germans, and defeated the lieutenants 
of Charlemagne, | 
That prince marched thither with great ex- 
pedition, and in his turn defeated Witikind; 
but he treated this noble effort of liberty as a 
rebellion. - He demanded of the trembling 
Saxons, that they ſhould deliver up their gene- 
ral; and underſtanding they had allowed him 
to return to Denmark, he ordered four thou- 
ſand five hundred priſoners to be put to the 
ſword on the banks of the little river Aller. 
Had thoſe priſoners been really ſubjects in re- 
bellion, this puniſhment would have been hor- 
ribly ſevere ; but, to treat in this manner men 
who fought for their liberty and laws, was the 
action of a robber, who in other reſpects ap- 
peared a great man, from his illuſtrious atchiev- 
ments and the moſt ſhining qualifications. 
Three other victories were neceſſary to re- 
duce this nation wholly under his yoke. At 
length chriſtianity and — were cemented 
with blood. Witikind himſelf, wearied with 
misfortune, was obliged to receive baptiſm, and 
live ever after tributary to his conqueror. The 
king, the better to ſecure his conqueſt, tranſ- 
ported Saxon colonies into Italy, and made 
rench ſettlements on the lands of the vanquiſh- 
ed; but to this wiſe policy he added the cruelty 
of ordering his ſpies to ſtab thoſe Saxons who 
were diſpoſed to return to their own worſhip. 
We often read of conquerors who were never 
cruel but in war. Peace is productive of mild 


laws, and gentle manners. Charlemagne, on 


the contrary, enacted laws that retained the in- 
humanity of his conqueſts. 
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Having ſeen in what manner this conqueror 
treated the German idolaters, let us now ſee 
how he behaved with reſpect to the Mahome- 
tans of Spain. That had already happened to 
them, which ſoon after appeared in Germany, 
France, and Italy. The governors. rendered 
themſelves independent. The emirs of Sara- 
goſſa and Barcelona had put themſelves under 
the protection of Pepin. In the year 778, the 
emir of Saragoſſa came to Paderborn, to in- 
treat Charlemagne to ſupport him againſt his 


ſovereign. The French monarch eſpouſed the 


cauſe of this muſſulman ; but, he took care not 
to convert him to chriſtianity. Different inte- 
reſts require a difference of conduct, He en- 
gaged with an alliance of Saracens againſt Sa- 
racens ; but, after ſome advantages obtained on 
the frontiers of Spain, his rear-guard was de- 
feated at Roncevalles, near the Pyrenees, by 
the very chriſtians of thoſe mountains, united 
with the Mahometans +. It was here that Or- 
lando, the nephew of Charlemagne, loſt his 
life: this misfortune is the ſource of thoſe 
fables, which a monk, in the eleventh centu- 
ry, wrote in the name of archbiſhop Turpin ; 
fables wbich were afterwards embelliſhed by 


+ The tomb of Orlando is ſtill ſhewn in the valley of 
F-oncevalles, in the Pyrenees, and a convent is built upon 
the ſpot, This nobleman is ſaid to have been ſon of Ber- 
tha, ſiſter to Charlemagne; but no ſuch ſiſter is mentioned 
in hiſtory, Whether there ever was ſuch a perſon as Or- 
Jando, is ftill a queſtion. The extravagant fables of Tur- 
pin have, in all probability, given riſe to this doubt ; but 
the world of taſte is highly obliged to the author of thoſe 
tables, inaſmuch as they gave birth to the Orlando Furioſo, 
one of the richeſt pcems that ever was written, | 
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the poetical fancy of Arioſto. The preciſe 
time at which Charles ſuſtained this diſgrace is 
not known; nor do we find that he ever re- 
venged his defeat. Content with ſecuring his 
frontiers againſt the attempts of enemies who 
were but too much inured to war, he graſped 
at no more than he could retain, and regulated 
his ambition according to the conjunctures by 
which it was — þ 17x), er mud * 


C HAP. IX. 


Or CHARLEMAGNE, when raiſed to the Im- 
PERIAL I HRONE. 


T* was to the poſſeſſion of Rome, and the em- | 
J pire of the Weſt, that his ambition aſpired. 
The power of the Lombard kings was the ſole 
obſtacle; the church of Rome, and all the 
churches under his influence; the monks, who 
were already powerful, and the people already 
. by the monks, concurred in calling 
harlemagne to the empire of Rome. Pope 
Adrian, a native of that city, a man of addreſs 
and fortitude, paved the way. He at firſt en- 


/ 


gaged him to 1 the daughter of Deſi- 
derius, king of Lombardy. 

The manners and laws of thoſe times were 
far from being rigid; at leaſt, with reſpect to 
princes. Charles had married this daughter of 
the Lombard king, at a time when he is ſaid to 
have had another wife alive. Plurality of wives 
was not at all uncommon. We are told by Gre- 
gory of Tours, that the kings Gontran, Cor- 
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bert, Sigebert, and Chilperic, indulged them- 
ſelves in polygamy. Charles repudiated the 
daughter of Deſiderius, without the leaſt cauſe 
or formality. The Lombard king no ſooner 
—— this fatal union of Charles and the 
ope againſt him, than he laid down a coura- 
us reſolution. He determined to ſurprize 
Rome, and make ſure of the pope's perſon; but 
the biſhop was dextrous enough to convert the 
war into a negotiation. Charles ſent ambaſla- 
dors to amuſe and gain time : at length he pM 
fed the Alps, and Defiderius was abandoned by 
part of his own forces. This unfortunate prince 
ſhut himſelf up in Pavia, which was his capi- 
tal; and Charlemagne undertook the ſiege of it 
in the middle of winter. The city being re- 
duced to extremity, was ſurrendered after a 
ſiege of fix months, and all the terms Deſide- 
Tius could obtain, were no more than a pro- 
"miſe that his life would be ſpared. Thus ex- 
pired the kingdom of the Lombards, who had 
"deſtroyed the Roman power in Italy, and ſub- 
ſtituted their own laws in the room of thoſe 
enacted by the emperors. Deſiderius, the laſt 
of theſe kings, was conducted into France, and 
confined in the monaſtery of Corbie, where 
he lived and died a priſoner and a monk, while 
his eldeſt ſon made a fruitleſs voyage to Con- 
ſtantinople, to ſolicit ſuccours of that phan- 
tome of the Roman empire, which had been de- 
ſtroyed in the Weſt by his own anceſtors. It 
muſt be obſerved that Deſiderius was not the 
only ſovereign whom Charlemagne ſhut ug in 
a cloiſter : in the ſame manner he treated a 

duke of Bavaria, with his children. 
Charle- 
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Charlemagne durſt not yet openly aſpire at 
the ſovereignty of Rome: he aſſumed no more 
than the title of king of Italy, which-the Lom- 
bards had enjoyed. In imitation of them he 
cauſed himſelf to be crowned in Pavia, with an 
iron crown, which is ſtill preſerved in the little 
town of Monza. Juſtice was ſtill adminiſtered 
at Rome, in the name of the Greek. emperor. 
The popes themſelves reccived from him the 
confirmation of their election. Charlemagne, 
like his father Pepin, took nothing more than 
the title of Patrician, which Theodoric and 
Attila had likewiſe deigned to bear : thus, the. 
name of Emperor, which originally implied no 
more than general of an army, ſtill ſignified the 
maſter of the Eaſt and Weſt. Vain as it was, 
they ſtil reſpected it; and affected only that 


of Patrician, which formerly meant a ſenator of 


Rome. | | 
The popes, who were already very powerful 
in the church, very high in quality in Rome, 
and. poſſeſſed of large territories, enjoyed but a 
recarious and tottering authority in that city. 
he prefect, the people, and the ſenate, whoſe 
ſhadow ftill ſubſiſted, frequently roſe againſt 
them. The feuds among families that pre- 
tended to the pontificate, filled the city of Rome 
with confuſion. | 
The two nephews of Adrian, conſpired a- 
gainſt his ſucceſſor, Leo III. who was <lected 
pope according to cuſtom, by the people and 
clergy of Rome. They charged him with 
ſundry crimes, and excited the Romans againſt: 
him: they dragged him to priſon, and outrage- 
ouſly mangled at Rome the perſon of that very, 
pontiff who was ſo much reſpected in every other 
Ft; 4 place. 
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place +, He eſcaped, and came to Paderborn, 
where he threw himſelf at the feet of Char- 
lemagne, the Patrician. That prince, who al- 
ready acted with abſolute authority, ſent him 
back with a guard and commiſſioners to ſit upon 
his trial, who had orders to acquit him of all. 
imputation. At length Charlemagne having 
rendered himſelf maſter of Italy, as well as of 
Germany and France, judge of the pope, and 
arbiter of Europe, arrived at Rome in the latter 
end of the year 799. At that time, the year, 
amongſt the Romans, began at Chriſtmas. Ir 
the year 300, on Chriſtmas day, during divine 
fervice, Eeo III. proclaimed- him emperor of 
the Weſt; and-the people joined the ceremony 
with loud acclamations. Charles affected aſto- 
niſhment ; but nevertheleſs availed himſelf of 


— 


+ Paſchal and Campulus, . nephews of the late pope 
Adrian, fell upon Leo with a band of armed men, hard by. 
the monaſtery of St. Stephen and St. Silveſter : they threw 
him en the ground, where he was ſeverely beaten : then- 
they ſtripped off his veſtments ; endeavoured to pull out his; 
eyes and his tongue, dragged him to the altar of the church 

longing to the monaſtery, mangled him cruelly with. 
faves and ſwords ; and afterwards confined him to a cloſe 
priſon in the convent of St, Eraſmus, Some authors, fond of 
prodigies, have aſſerted, that he actually was deprived of his. 
eyes and tongue, but recovered the uſe of both by a mi- 
racle. This, however, is a ridiculous fable; for the pope 
himſelf makes no mention of it in his own account of the. 
adventure. He made ſhift to eſcape from his confinement- 
by the help of his chamberlain Albin, and Verundus, abbot. 
of Stavelo. Then he was protected by Venegeſus, Duke of 
Spoletto, who marched with an army to his aſſiſtance, and 
brought him off in triumph from the church of St. Peter, 
in which he had taken ſanctuary. Thus reſcued, he ſet 
out for Paderborn in Saxony, where Charlemagne at that 
time refided, - | , 
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tde authority of his new empire. His right, 
indeed, was not to be diſputed; ſeeing the ſuf- 
frages of the people are the foundation of all 
right. 

Hiſtorians have aſſerted, and it is aſſerted 
ſtill, that Charles, even before he was emperor, 
confirmed the donation of the exarchate of Ra- 
venna, adding thereto Corſica, Sardinia, Liguria, 

Parma, Mantua, the Dutchies of Spoleto, and 
Beneventum, together with Sicily and Venice; 
and that he depoſited the act of this donation 
upon the tomb which is ſuppoſed to contain the 
aſhes of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

This donation may be juſtly ranked with 
that of Conſtantine. It does not appear that 
the popes ever poſſeſſed any of thoſe countries 
till the time of Innocent III. Had they enjoyed 
the exarchate, they muſt have been 3 
of Ravenna and Rome; but in the laſt will of 
Charlemagne, which we: find preſerved in 
Eginhard, that monarch names Rome and Ra- 
venna at the head of the capital cities, under 
his dominion, and bequeaths preſents to them 
in token of his favour. He could not give 
away Sicily, Corſica, nor Sardinia, becauſe they 
were not in his poſſeſſion; nor the dutchy of 
Beneventum, of which he ſcarce enjoyed a titu- 
lar ſuperiority: far leſs could he beſtow the. 
republic of Venice, which did not even acknow- 
ledge him for emperor. The duke of Venice, at 
that period acknowledged, as a meer. matter of 
form, the emperor of the Eaſt, from, whom he 
received the title of Hippatos. In the letters of 
pope Adrian, mention is made of the patrimo- 
nies of Spoleto and Beneventum ; but theſe 
patrimonies mult only be underſtood as the do- 
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mains which the popes poſſeſſed in thoſe two 
dutchies. Gregory VII. himſelf owns, that 
Charlemagne beſtorred a penſion of twelve hun- 
dred livres on the holy ſee. It is not at all 
probable that he ſhould have given ſuch trivial 
afiſtance to a ſee that was in poſſeſſion of ſo 
many fair provinces, The holy ſee did not poſ- 
leſs 8 till long after this period, by 
the donation of the emperor, Henry the Black, 
about the year 1047. This conceſſion was li- 
mited to the town, and did not extend to the 
whole dutchy. But no mention was made of 
confirming the benefaction of Charlemagne. 

The moſt probable conjecture we can form 
m the midft of ſo many doubts is, that in the 
reign of Charlemagne, the popes obtained the 
property of the marquiſate of Ancona *, over 
and above the cities, caſtles, and towns, which 
they poſſeſſed in other countries. This is the 
foundation on which I build my conjectures. 
When the emperor of the Weſt was renewed 
in the family of the Otho's, in the tenth cen- 
tury, Otho III. particularly affigned the mar- 
quiſfate of Ancona to the holy ſee, confirming, 
at the ſame time, all the conceflions which had 
been made to the church. It appears then that 
Charlemagne had actually given away this mar- 
quifate ; and that the troubles which enſued in 
Italy had hindered the popes from enjoying his 


— 


Ancona is a town in Italy, fituated in the antient Pi- 
renum, on the ſhore of the Adriatic ; it is the ſeat of a bi- 
ſhop, ſuffragan to the metropolitan, of Fermo, and capital 
of the marquiſate, which extends between the Appenines 
and the gulph of Venice, ſour and twenty leagues in length, 
and about eighteen in breadth: it was etected into a mar- 
quiſate by the Lombard kings. 9 
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conceſſion. We ſhall ſee that in the ſequel 
they loſt the convenient dominion of this ſmall 
tract under the empire of the houſe of Suabia. 
We ſhall ſee them, like many other ſovereigns, 
ſometimes lords of extenſive territories, and 
ſometimes ſtripped of almoſt every diſtriẽt. Let 
us be ſatisfied with knowing, that at this- day 
they poſſeſs an acknowledged ſovereignty, 
through a — that extends one hundred 
and eighty great Italian miles in length, from 
the gates of Mantua to the confines of the 
Abruzzo, along the Adriatic ſea; and that it 
ſpreads above one hundred miles in width, from 
Civita Vecchia, to the ſhore of Ancona, that is, 
from the one ſea to the other. In order to ſe- 
cure ſuch a conſiderable dominion, it was ne- 
ceſſary to be always in negociation, and often 
in arms. 

While Charlemagne became emperor of the 
Weſt, the empire of the Eaſt was veſted in 
Irene , that empreſs ſo famous for her courage 
and her crimes, who cauſed her only fon to be 
put to death, after having deprived him of his 
eyes. She would have gladly effected the ruin 
of Charlemagne ; but knowing herſelf too weak 


— — 
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* Irene was the wife of Leo IV. Emperor of Conſtan- 


tinople, When he died ſhe managed the reins of empire 
during the minority of her ſon Conſtantine VIII. with 
equal courage and addreſs, At length te deprived her of 
the adminiſtration, and plunged himſelf into all manner of 
debauchery. His mother took this opportunity to gratify 
her ambition: ſhe raiſed an inſurgetion, took him priſoner, 
ordered his eyes to be put out, and reaſſumed the empire, 
which ſhe enjoyed about five years, at the expiration of 
which ſhe was dethroned by Njcephorus, and baniſhed to 
the iſle of Metelino, where, in a little time, ſhe died. 
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to contend with him in battle, ſhe reſolved 
to marry him, to unite the two empires. While 
this negociation was on the carpet, a revolution. 
drove her from the throne which had coſt her 
ſodear. Charles; therefore, . was only maſter 
of the weſtern empire: he poſſeſſed ſcarce any 
thing in Spain; for, we muſt not conſtrue into 
dominion the vain homage of a few Saracens : 
he had no ſway on the coaſt of Afric; but al- 
moſt all the reſt of the continent of Europe 
was governed by this monarch. . Had, he made 
Rome his capital; had his ſucceflors there fixed 
their principal reſidence ; and eſpecially, if the 
cuſtom of dividing dominions among children 
| Had not prevailed in thoſe barbarous times, in 
all probability the world would have ſeen the 
Roman empue revive. Every thing in the ſe- 
quel concurred to diſmember that vaſt body 
which had been formed by the courage and for- 
tune of Charlemagne; but nothing contributed 
ſo much as the abſurd pet Wk his deſcen- 
dants. | | | | 

He had no capital, though Aix-la-chapelle *- 
was the place where he delighted chiefly to. re- 


* & 8 


Aix-la-chapelle was actually conſtituted capital of the 
weſtern empire by Charlemagne, who beautified and en- 

larged the city, and declared it the imperial feat ; as ap- 
pears by the following inſcriptions. which appeared over 
different gates of his palace. 

Hic ſedes regni trans Alpes habeatur,. 

caput amnium civitatum, & provinciarum Galli. 

Carolus inſignem reddens, banc condidit urbem, 

guam liberavit poſt Romam conſlituendo, 

guot fint trans Alpes, bic ſemper regia ſedet, 

ut caput urbs, banc quaque colat et Callia tota y/ 

' ' gaude taquis granum pre cunctis munere clarum, 
7% prius imperii reges num laureat almi, gde 
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ſide : there he gave audience with the moſt 
dazzling pomp and magnificence, to the am- 
baſſadors of the caliphs, and to thoſe of Con- 
ſtantinople. Beſides, he was always either in 
the field or on a journey, in the ſame manner 
as Charles V. lived ſo many ages after this 
period. He divided his dominions, even in his 
own life- time, according to the cuſtom that 
prevailed among all the monarchs of thoſe 
times: but, at length, when of all the ſons 
whom he deſigned for crowns, none remained 
but that Lewis ſo well known by the epithet 
of Debonair, on whom he had already beſtowed 
the kingdom of Aquitain “, he aſſociated this 
prince in the empire, at Aix-la-chapelle, and 
commanded him to take with his own hands, 
the imperial crown from the altar, to let the 
world ſee that the crown was due alone to the 
valour of the father, and the merit of the ſon; 
and as if he had foreſeen that one day the mi- 
niſters of, the altar would arrogate to them- 
ſelves the right of diſpoſing of that diadem. 
He was in the right to declare his ſon em- 
peror, in his own life-time z for this dignity, 


 * Aquitain, according to Cæſar, was a third part of an- 

tient Gaul : and much learning has been exhibited in at- 
tempts to aſcertain the boundaries of this country, Certain 
it is, it conſiſted of three provinces, comprehending the ci-- 
ties of Bourges, Auvergne, Cahors, Limoges, Bourdeaux, 
Angouleme, Xaintes, Poitiers, Cominges, Bearn, Aire, &c. 
It was formerly called Armorica, from the Gauliſh word 
Armor, ſignifying a ſea-coaſt, Vet this appellation was 
afterwards confined to Bretagne, Charlemagne, at bis 
return from Spain in the year 778, erected Aquitain into 
2 kingdom, adding to it Gaſsony, Languedoc, Biſcay, the 
marquiſate of Spain, and the county of Barcelona; and be- 
owed it upon his youngeſt ſon Lewis the Debonair, 
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acquired by his own good fortune, was not fe- 
cured to his ſon by the right of inheritance: 
but in leaving the empire to Lewis, and giving 
Italy to Bernard, the ſon of his ſon Pepin, di 
not he himſelf tear in pieces that empire which 
he wanted to preſerve for his poſterity ? was 
not this in effect, arming his ſucceſſors againſt 
each other ? had he any reaſon to preſume that 
the nephew, who was king of Italy, would obey 
his uncle, who was emperor z or that the em- 
peror would not endeavour to make himſelf 
maſter in Italy? Be that as it will, Charlemagne 
died in the year 814, with the reputation of 
having been an emperor as fortunate as Au- 
guſtus, and as warlike as Adrian, but not ſo 
good as Trajan or Antoninus, to whom no 
ſovereign was ever comparable. 

At that time, there was a prince in the Eaſt, 
who equalled Charlemagne in glory as well 28 
in power: | this was the celebrated caliph, 
Aaron Rachild 4, who greatly ſurpaſſed him 
in juftice, ſcience, and humanity. I could almoſt 
venture to add pope Adrian to theſe two il- 
luſtrious men ; a pentiff who, though in a leſs 
elevated rank, and nearly in a private ſtation, 
with virtues perhaps not ſo heroic, yet diſplayed 
conſummate prudence, to which his ſucceſſors 
have owed all their power and grandeur. 


_— 


+ This renowned Arabian was the fifth Caliph of the 
houſe of the Abafides : he greatly extended his empire by 
conqueſt ; his reizn was an uninterrupted ſeries of proſ- 
perity: he was mild, generous, and beneficent, and a great 
encourager of learning and the liberal arts : he maintained 
a ſriendly correſpondence with Charlemagne, to whom he 


made rich preſents, and among the reſt, a clock of very 


curious workmanſhip. 
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The curioſity of mankind, which penetrates, 
even into the privacy of princes, would gladly 
ſee a circumſtantial detail of Charlemagne's 
private tranſactions, and even pry into his 
amours. He is ſaid to have indulged his love 
of women to ſuch exeeſs, that he deflowered 
his own daughters. The fame calumny has 
been recorded of Auguſtus ; but of what con- 
ſequence to mankind is the detail of theſe weak- 
neſſes, which never had the leaſt influence on 
public affairs ? | 

I conſider his reign in a point of view more 
worthy of a patriot's attention. The countries 
that now compole” France and Germany, as 
far as the Rhine, enjoyed uninterupted peace 
for near fifty years, and Italy for the ſpace of 
thirteen, after his elevation to the empire. 
There was no revolution in France; no ca- 
lamity during this half century, which in that 
light ſtands diſtinguiſhed from all others: yet 
even this long tract of happineſs and repoſe 
was not ſufficient to reſtore politeneſs and the 
liberal arts. The ruſt of barbariſm was too 
ſtrong, and continued to increaſe in the ſuc- 
cceding ages. b 
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CHAP. X. 


Mannzzs and CusToms that prevailed about 
the Time of CHARLEMAGNE. 


SHALL flop at this celebrated æra, to 

conſider the cuſtoms, laws, religion, and 
manners, which then prevailed. The Franks 
had been always barbarians, and fo continued 
to be after the death of Charlemagne: his 
reign alone had a gleam of politeneſs, which 
was probably the fruit of his journey to Rome, 
or rather the effect of his own genius. His pre- 
deceſſors were illuſtrious: for nothing but their 
depredations :. they deſtroyed cities, but they 
founded none. The Gauls had found their 
account in being conquered by the. Romans, 
Marſeilles, Arles, Autun, Lyons, and Tri- 
ers, were flouriſhing cities, that peaceably en- 
joyed their municipal Jaws, ſubordinate to the 
ſage regulations of the Romans; and they were 
animated by a very extenſive commerce. We 
find, in a letter from a proconſul to Theodoſius, 
that the city of Autun contained ſive and twenty 
thouſand families: but, ſoon as the Burgun- 
dians, the Goths, and the Franks, arrived in 
Gaul, the large cities were depopulated; the 
circus's and amphitheatres built by the Ro- 
mans, even to the banks of the Rhine, were 
either demoliſhed, or allowed to fall in ruins. 


If. the criminal and unfortunate queen Brune- 
1 £ haud 
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taud * preſerved ſome leagues of thoſe cauſe- 
ways which we have never been able to imi- 
tate; this is a circumſtance which we {till re- 
member with ſurprize. 

What hindered thoſe. new-comers to build 
regular edifices on the Roman models? They 
had ſtone, marble, and better wood than we 
now can find. The flocks of England and 
Spain were.covered with fine wool, as they are 
at this day ; yet broad cloth was. manufactured 
no where but in Italy. Why did not the reſt 
of Europe import the merchandize of Aſia ? 
Why. were all the conveniencies that ſweeten 
the bitterneſs of life, at that time unknown ? 
For no other reaſon, but becauſe the Barbari- 
ans who paſſed the Rhine, infected other na- 
tions with their ſavage manners. We may. 


®* -Brunechaud, . or Brunichilde, was daughter of Atha- 
nagildas, king of the Viſigoths in Spain, She married 
Sigebert I. king of Auſtraſa, in. the year 568, and was 
mother of Childebert II. She is repreſented as a monſter 
of luſt, avarice, cruelty, and revenge. During the mi- 
nority of. her ſon, ſhe ated as regent, and rendered her- 
ſelf. ſo odious to the. people, that they ſtripped her naked, 
and drove her out of the kingdom. In this condition ſhe 
was found by a peaſant called Diſier, who cloathed and 
conducted her to Chalon ſur Saone, which was governed by 
her grandſon Thierriz and this guide was recampenced 
with the biſhapric of Auxerre. After ſhe, had grown old in 
wickedneſs, Clotharius II. charged her with all the crimes 
ſhe had committed; and among others, with having cauſed 
the death of ten kings. Being found guilty and condemned, 
ſhe was racked three days ſucceſſively ; then carried through 
the camp in proceſſion mounted on a camel; afterwards 
dragged over the. ſtones at the tail of a wild horſe; and 
When dead, her body was committed to the flames. 


judge 
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judge by thoſe Salique, Ripuary +, and Bur- 
gundian laws, which Charlemagne himſelf 
could not abrogate, and therefore confirmed. 
Poverty and rapaciouſneſs had ſet a pecuniary 
value upon a man's life, mutilation, „in- 
ceſt, and poiſoning. He that could afford to 
pay four hundred ſols, that is, four hundred 
crowns, might ſlay a biſhop with impunity. 
The murder of a prieſt was rated at two hun- 
dred ſols; the fame price was ſet upon rape, 
and poiſoning with herbs. A forcereſs who 
had fed on human fleſh, was quit for two hun- 
dred fols; a circumſtance which proves, that 
the witches of thoſe days were not only found 
among the dregs of the people, as'in the Jatter 
apes, but that thoſe horrible extravagancies were 
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F + The Ripuarii were a colony of the Franks, that ſettled 
en. the borders of the Rhine, the Moſelle, and the Roer, 
whence they acquired their name Ripuarii, of ripa a bank. 
They had their own peculiar laws, which were compiled 
and corrected by Dagobert, and are ſtill extant in the 
Codex weterum legum, edit. Lindinbreg. They are very mi- 
nute, and extremely well calculated for the preſervation of 
the public peace. Whoever tripped a man that was aſleep, 
or dead, was condemned in a fine of two hundred ſols of 
gold. If a man met a ſtrayed horſe, he durſt not mount 
im, on pain of paying fifteen ſols of gold. The ſame pe- 
nalty was decreed againſt a man who ſhould take a woman 
by the hand; double the ſum was exacted, if he took her 
by the arm; and he paid five and forty ſols of gold, if he 
was convicted of having touched her boſom. Death was 
never inflicted, but upon thoſe who had conſpired againſt 
the life of their prince. The fine for murdering a biſhop 
amounted to nine hundred ſols ; fix hundred for a prieſt 3 
and two hundred for a layman. When the murderer could 
not pay the fine, it was exacted of his kindred ; and if 
they were not able, he became the ſlave of thoſe to whom 
the fine was due, f 
va like- 


LY 
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likewiſe practiſed among perſons of wealth: 
Single combat and the ordeals, decided, as we 
ſhall ſee, all diſputes about inheritance, and 
the validity of wills: their whole juriſprudence 
was dictated by ferocity and ſuperſtition. 'Let 
us judge of the manners of the people, by thoſe 
of their princes. We find them. diſtinguiſhed 
by no act of magnanimity. The chriſtian re- 
ligion, which ought to have humanized man- 
kind, did not hinder Clovis from cauſing the 
petty ſovereigns his neighbours to be aſſaſſi- 
nated +. The two children of Clodomir were 
maſſacred at Paris, in the year 533, by their 
uncles Childebert and Clotharius, who are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the title of kings of France: 
Clodoaldo 4, the brother of theſe murdered 
innocents, is invoked under the name of St. 
Clou, becauſe he was obliged to become a 
monk, 44 | 

In the reign of Chilperic, king of Soiſſons, 
in the year 562, the ſubjects who were ſlaves 
abandoned this pretended kingdom, wearied by 
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+ Such was the fate of Sigebert, king of Cologne, 
Ragnacairus king of Cambray, and his brother Richarius, 
Cararic ſovereign. of another diſtrict, and his children, whe 
fell victims to the cruelty of this barbarian. 

1 Clodoald, or St. Cloud, was fon of Clodomir king 
of Orleans, and grandſon of Clovis and ſaint. Clothilda, 
When his brothers were murdered by their uncles, he ef- 
caped through the affection of ſome noblemen, who con- 
veyed him to a ſecret place, where he was educated. 
When he arrived at man's eſtate, he renounced the king- 
dom and the world, He was ordained prieſt by the biſhop 
Euſebius, and founded a monaſtery in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, at the village of Nogent ; which from him is now 
called St. Cloud.----There his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen, in- 
ſcribed with a very antient epitaph. CLIO ea 
* the 
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the tyranny of their maſter, who took all their 
bread and wine, as he could not take money, 
of which they were quite deſtitute. One Si- 
ebert, and another Chilperic were aſſaſſinated. 
runehaud, who from an Arian became a Ca- 
tholic, was accuſed of a thouſand murders : 
Clocharius II. no leſs barbarous than ſhe, or- 
dered her to be dragged through his camp at a 
horſe's tail; and ſhe periſhed by this new kind 
of puniſhment, in the year 616. All the mo- 
numents that remain of thoſe hideous times, 
are foundations of monaſteries, and a confuſed 
remembrance of miſery and rapine. 
Me are not to ſuppoſe that the emperors ac- 
- knowledged for kings, thoſe barbarous chiefs 
who ruled in Burgundy, at Soiſſons, Paris, 
Metz, and Orleans: they never beſtowed up- 
on them the title Baſleus. They did not even 
confer it upon Dagobert II. who united, un- 
der his dominion, the whole weſtern and ea- 
rn France, as far as the Weſer. - Hiſtorians 
expatiate upon the magnificence of Dagobert, 
and, as a proof of it, mention the goldſmith 
of St. Elay; who, they ſay, came to court 
with a girdle adorned with precious ſtones; 
that is, he ſold diamonds, and carried them in 
his girdle. They ſpeak of the magnificent edi- 
ſices built by this monarch. Where are they 
to be found? The old church of St. Paul is no 
other than an inconſiderable Gothic monument. 
This we know of Dagobert; that he had 
three wives at the ſame time; that he af- 
ſembled councils; and tyrannized over his 
fubjects. 9 | 
In his reign, a merchant of Sens called Sa- 
mon, went to trade in Germany, from ay <4 
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he proceeded to the country of the Slaves 1. 
Theſe ſavages were ſo aſtoniſhed to fee a man 
who had travelled ſo far, to fupply them with 
thoſe things which they wanted, that they in- 
veſted him with the ſovereignty 4. This very 
Samon is ſaid to have made war upon Dago- 
bert; and if the king of the Franks had three 
wives, the new Slavonian monarch had fifteen. 
It Was under. this Dagobert, that the authotity 


+ The Slaves, or. Sclaves, were a people of Germany, 


originally ſettled between the Elbe and the Viſtula; but, 
about the end of the ſixth century, they penetiated fur- 
ther, and took poſſeſſion of what is now called Bohemia, 
and the adjoining provinces, They likewiſe made an 
wruption into Illyria, which they pillaged for ſome time: 
however, they were obliged to abandon it with precipita- 
tion, before the troops of Bajan Cagan, prince of the 
Abares, in the year 578, They are deſcribed by _ 
eopius, as a ſavage people, living under a fors of 
cratical government, in great ignorance, want, and 
plicity : yet they poſſeſſed a warlike genius, and obtained 
ſeveral victories over the Roman armies. One of their co- 
ſonies ſettted in the country between the Saave, the Dra 
ave, and the Danube, which ſtill retains the name 
Sclavonia; though, under this appellation; Boſnia, Dal- 
matia, and Croatia, were formerly comprehended. 

1 Samon was not of Sens, but of the country of Sene- 
gau in Brabant; nor was he elected king of the Schaves, 
until he had approved himſelf worthy of the throne, by 
his. valour and conduct; in conſequence of which they ob- 
tained ſeveral vifories over the Venedes, and freed them- 
ſelves from the . yoke of Abares, king of that people. 
Some merchants of Auſtrafia having been robbed in the 
country of the Sclaves, Dagobert ſent an envoy to Samon,, 
to demand ſatisfadion. When Samon propoſed an alli- 
ancewith the Auſtraſians, this ambaſſader told him, That 
Chriſtians. could not poſſibly engage in any alliance with. 
dogs.” „If we are dogs, (replied Samon) we muſt be al- 
lowed to bite whenever we find ourſelves ill uſed.“ The 
envoy was diſmiſſed with contempt. A war enſued, — 
2 1 defeated by Samon. Z 
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+3 
_ $1; 6f the mayors of the palace commenced. Af- 

ter him came a race of flothful. princes ; then 
Jt confuſion and the deſpotiſm of the mayors. en- 
| | 7 ſued. It was in the time of thoſe mayors, at 
| the beginning of the eighth century, that the 
I *;*  Arabians who. had ſubdued Spain, | penetrated 
ll. to Toulouſe, made themſelves maſters of Gui- 
ll enne, ravaged the country as far as the Loire, 
and had well nigh. conquered all Gaul from 
the Franks who had wrefted it from the Ro- 
mans. One may judge in what condition the 
22 the church, and the laws, muſt have 

en at this juncture. | 


1 Laws and Cusrous that prevailed in the 
Reign of CHARLEMAGNE. 


AHazizs Mantz, the uſurper and up- 
port of the ſovereign power in a great mo- 
5 narchy, who vanquiſhed the conquering Arabs, 
and repulſed them to Gaſcony, received, how- 
ever, no other title from pope Gregory II. than 
that of Sous-roitilet, or Subregulus, when he im- 
— his protection againſt the king of Lom- 

dy. He made diſpoſitions for marching to 
the relief of the Roman church; but, in the 
mean time, he. pillaged the churches. of the 
Franks, - beſtowed. the riches of the conyents 
upon hiscaptains, anddetained his own ſovereign 
l in captivity. We have ſeen the tranſactions of his 
| fon Pepin, and of his grand-ſon Charlemagne. 
The great conqueſts of this laſt monarch were 
owing to his conſtant care of having veteran 
troqps 
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troops in his ſervice. Theſe were levied by 
the dukes that governed the provinces, in the 
ſame manner as the ſoldiers: in Turky are 
now raiſed by the beglerbegs : thoſe dukes had 
been inſtituted in Italy by Diocleſian. The 
counts, who ſeem to have derived their origin 
from the time of Theodoſius, were next in 
command to the dukes, and aſſembled troops, 
each in his own diſtridt. The farms, bur- 
roughs, and villages, furniſhed a certain num- 
ber of ſoldiers, proportioned to their ability. 
Twelve farms found one horſeman, armed with 
helmet and cuiraſs : the other ſoldiers had nei- 
ther ; but only a long ſquare buckler, a battle- 
ax, a javelin, and a tword.' Every archer was 
obliged to have at leaſt twelve arrows in his 
quiver. The province that furniſhed the ſol- 
diery, ſupplied them likewiſe) with corn and 
neceſſary proviſion ſor fix months: the kingmain- 
tained them for the reſt of the campaign. The 
general rendezvous was on the firſt day of 
March, or in the beginning of May; and at 
theſe times the parliaments were uſually held. 
The battering ram, the baliſta, the tortoiſe, 
and moſt of the Roman machines, were em- 
ployed in ſieges. The noblemen diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellations of Barons, Leudes, and 
Richeomes, with their followers, compoſed the 
| ſmall number of cavalry which, at that time, 


appeared in their armies: the Muſſulmans of 
Africa and Spain were much better provided 
with horſe. Charles had a naval force, that 
is, large boats at the mouths of all the great 
rivers of his empire. Before his time, ſuch veſ- 
ſels were not known among the Barbarians ; 
| and even a long time after his death they were 
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ignorant of their utility. By this precaution, 
and his military police, he put a ſtop to the 
inundation of people from the North, and 
confined them within their own frozen climates ; 
but, under his weak deſcendants, they deluged 
all Europe. | 
Public affairs were regulated in aſſemblies 
that repreſented the whole nation: in his reign. 
however, the parliaments had no will but that 
of a maſter, who could command as well as 
perſuade. Commerce flouriſhed hecauſe he was 
maſter of the ſea: the merchants ſettled on the 
coaſt of Tuſcany, as well as thoſe of Mar- 
ſeilles, traded to Conſtantinople among the 
Chriſtians, and to the port of Alexandria with 
the Muſſulmans, by whom they were well re- 
ceived, and ſupplied with the riches of Aſia. - 
Venice and Genoa, which were afterwards 


ſo powerful by their traffic, had not yet en- 


groſſed the wealth of nations: though Venice 
began to be rich and important, divers manu- 
factures of ſtuffs and woollen cloth were car- 
ried on at Rome, Ravenna, Milan, Lyons, 
Arles, and Tours. Steel was tempered there, 


in imitation of that made at Damaſcus. IT 


likewiſe knew the art of making glaſs; but 


ſilk-ſtuffs were not wove in any town of the 


weſtern empire. | 
The Venetians began to import them from 
Conſtantinople ; but it was not till four hun- 


. dred years after Charlemagne, that the Nor- 


man princes eſtabliſhed a. ilk manufacture at 


Palermo. Linnen was then very uncommon. 
- $t. Boniface, in a letter to a German biſhop, 


deſires he will ſend him ſome frize for his feet- 
waſhing. In all probability, this want of lin- 


nen 
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nen was the cauſe of thoſe cutaneous diſtem- 
pers, known by the name of leproſy, ſo rife at 
this period; for, the hoſpitals called lazar- 
houſes, were already very numerous 1. | 

The coin bore nearly the fame value with 
that of the Roman empire ſince the reign of 
Conſtantine. The golden fol was the Solidus 
Romanus, equivalent to forty deniers of filver ; 
and theſe deniers, though they were ſometimes 
heavier, ſometimes lighter, weighed, upon an 
average, thirty grains, one with another +. 

The golden fol would now, in 1740, be 
worth about fifteen francs, and the ſilver de- 
nier be equivalent to thirty ſals, according to 
the preſent way of reckoning. 

In reading theſe hiſtories, we muſt always 
remember, that beſides theſe real pieces of gold 
and ſilver coin, people in their calculations 
made uſe of another donomination. "They of- 
ten reckoned by fictitious ſpecies, which was 
no more than a method of counting, ſuch as is 
practiſed at this day. The Aſiatics and the 
Greeks reckoned by mine and talents, and the 
Romans by great ſeſterees, though there was 
no ſuch coin as a great ſeſtertium, or a — 

The 
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4 78 leproſy was hardly known in the northern parts 
of Europe, until it was imported from Africa and Afia in 
the time of the Cruſades ; and it would be no difficult tafc 
to prove, that linnen is much more proddctive than wool- 
len ſtuff, of cutaneous, and all other diſtempers. ; 
+ The Roman Solidus was a gold coin, in value about 
an Engliſh noble, or fix ſhillings and eight pence. The de- 
narius, a ſilvet coin, worth about eight pence halfpenny. . 
* It is a doubt with the learned, whether there ever w 
two ſorts of Sefterces, Agricola is of opinion there was only 
one 
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The numerary pound, in the time of Charle- 
magne, was computed equivalent in weight to 
twelve ounces of filver. - This pound was nu- 
merically divided, as at this day, into twenty 
parts: there were indeed ſilver ſols, like our 
crowns, weighing, each, the twentieth, the 
two and twentieth, or the four and twentieth 
part of a pound of twelve ounces; and this 
ſol was, like ours, divided into twelve deniers. 
But Charlemagne having ordained that the ſil- 
ver ſol ſhould be preciſely the twentieth part of 
twelve ounces, people, in their accompts, be- 
gan to conſider twenty ſols as a pound. For 
two centuries the coin remained in the ſame 
condition to which it was reduced by Charle- 
magne; but, by little and little, different kings, 
in times of ways + fometimes mixed the ſols 
with an alloy, and ſometimes diminiſhed their 
weight; ſo that, by an alteration which reflects 
diſgrace upon almoſt all the governments in 
Europe, that ſol, which was heretofore nearly 
the ſame as our preſent crown, is now no more 
than a light piece of copper, with the mixture 
of one eleventh at moſt of ſilver; and the 
livre, which was formerly the ſign repreſenta- 
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one kind, and that was a coin in value the fourth part of a 
denarius, or two aſſes and an half, being two pounds and 
an half of braſs coin. Bud eus, indeed, diſtinguiſhed two 
ſorts of ſeſterces ; the little, or ordinary ſeſtertius, and the 
great ſeſtertium, an imaginary and numerical ſpecies, equi- 
valent to one thouſand little ſeſterces. But there is no good 
argument offered to ſupport this diſtinction. 


** Ming, from the Greek pan, a pound, equal to one hun- 
dred drachmas, or three pounds ſterling. Sixty of theſe 
mine compoſed an Attic talent, which muſt therefore have 
been worth 180 l. Lot K e 


tive 
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tive of twelve ounces of ſilver, is now no more 
in France than the ſign repreſentative of twen- 
fy copper fols. The denier, which was the 
hundredth and twenty-fourth part of a pound 
of filver, is no more than one third of that baſe 
coin which we call a liard. Suppoſe then, that 
one town in France owed to another one hun- 
dred and twenty livres of rent, that is, fourteen 
hundred and forty ounces of ſilver, as eſtimated 
in the time of Charlemagne, it would now diſ- 
charge the debt by the 2 of what we call 
a crown of fix francs. The numerical pound 
of the Engliſh and the Dutch has undergone 
leſs alteration ; a pound ſterling of England is 
worth about two and — francs of France; 
and a Dutch pound is nearly equal to twelve: 
thus the Hollanders have deviated leſs than the 
J. French from the original inſtitution, and the 
| Engliſh leaſt of all. 
As often therefore, as hiſtory mentions -mo- 
ney under the denomination of pounds, we 
have nothing to do but examine the value of 
that pound at the time, and in the country fo 
ſpecified, and compare it with our prefent mo- 
ney diſtinguiſhed by the ſame appellation. We 
ought to have the ſame attention in reading 
the Greek and Roman hiſtory : for example, 
it is a very troubleſome taſk for a reader to be 
obliged every moment to reform the calcula- 
tions made in the ancient hiſtory of a celebrated 
profeſſor in the univerſity of Paris, in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory of Fleuri, and in almoſt all uſe- 
ful authors. When they would expreſs the value 
of talents, minæ, and ſeſterces, in French mo- 
ney, wy always compute by the eſtimate which 


was made by ſome learned men before the death 
Vor. I. G of 
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ounces, which under that miniſter was valued 
at ſix and twenty francs and ten ſols, has been 
for a long time worth nine and forty livres and 
ten ſols; a difference which amounts to near 
one half. This difference, which at ſome par- 
t.cular times has been much greater, may be ei- 
ther increaſed or diminiſhed. We ought to re- 
member this variation, without which we mult 
have very erroncous ideas of the ſtrength of an- 
cient ſtates, their commerce, the pay of their 
foldiers, and, in a word, of their whole oecono- 
my. It appears that the quantity of ſpecics 
Which then circulated in Italy and about the 
banks of the Rhine, was eight times leſs than 
it is in the preſent age: we cannot judge of 
this exrcumſtance better than by the price of 
neceſſaries; and If nd theſe were eight times 
cheaper in the reign of Charlemagne than in 
our days. Four and twenty pounds of white 
bread were, by the capitularies, valued at one 
denier of ſilver; this denier was the fortieth 
part of a golden fol, which was worth from be- 
tween fifteen to ſixteen livres of our preſent 
money: thus the pound of bread came to a 
lard and ſomething more, that is in effect an 
eighth part of the price now uſually given. 
n the northern countries ſilver was ſtill more 
ſcarce : there, for example, the price of an ox 
was fixed at a golden fol. We ſhall ſee in the 
ſequel, in what manner trade and riches extend- 
ed themſelves cloſe in the rear of each other. 
The liberal arts and ſciences muſt have had 
but very weak beginnings in thoſe vaſt coun- 
tries that were ſtill in a ſtate of barbarity. 
Eghinhart, ſecretary to Charlemagne, gives us 


to 
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to underſtand that this conqueror could not ſign 
his own name; nevertheleſs, by the force of 
his natural genius, he comprehended how ne- 
ceſſary it would be to encourage literature: he 
brought teachers of grammar and arithmetic 
from Rome: the ruins of that capital furniſned 
every thing to the Weſt, which is not yet ſuf- 
ficiently reformed. Alcuin t, that Engliſh monk 
ſo famous in thoſe days, and Peter of Piſa, who 
taught Charlemagne the rudiments of gram- 
mar, had both ſtudied at Rome. 

There were chanters in the churches of 
France; and, what is very remarkable, they 
were known by the name of Gauliſa chanters. 
The race of the conquering Francs had culti- 
vated no art or ſcience: thoſe Gauls pretend- 
ed, as at this day, to diſpute the prize for vocal 
muſic with the Romans. The Gregorian mu- 
ſic, attributed to St. Gregory the Grct, was 
not without merit; there is ſome dignity even 
in its ſimplicity. The Gauliſh ſingers, who 
did not uſe the ancient alphabetical notes, hag 
corrupted the muſic which they pretended to 
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t Alcuin, otherwiſe called Flaccus Albinus, was pro- 
feſſor of theology at York, ſrom whence he was invited by 
Charlemagne in the year 794, to the council of Frankfort, 
to combat the errors of Felix and Elipandus, He reſided 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, at the requeſt of Charlemagne, with 
whom he was a great favourite; and gave public lectures 
in his palace. He acquired ſuch reputation for learning, 
that he was uſually ſtiied The Univerſaliſt, and Secretary 
of the Liberal Arts. In his latter days he retired to the ab- 
bey of St. Martin, at Tours, where he died, in the year 
dog. His epitaph, written by himſelf, in the meaſure of 
the carmen elegiacum, may be ſeen with his different wort. s 
in the collection of Du Chene. 5 
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embelliſh ; and Charlemagne, in one of his ex- 
peditions to Italy, obliged them to conform to 
the muſic of their maſters. Pope Adrian ſup- 
plied them with books, in which the muſic was 
noted ; and two Italian muſicians were eſta- 
bliſhed to teach theſe notes, one at Metz, and 
the other at Soiſſons. They were beſides oblig- 
ed to ſend organs from Rome. There was not 
a ſtriking clock in any town of his whole em- 
pire, nor indeed was there any till about the 
thirteenth century ; hence the ancient cuſtom, 
Rill preſerved in Germany, Flanders, and Eng- 
land, of employing watchmen to call the hours 
in the night. The preſent of a ſtriking clock, 
which the -caliph Aaron al Rachid ſent to 
Charlemagne, was looked upon as a miracle. 
With reſpect to the ſciences of the underſtand- 
ing, philoſophy, phyſics, aſtronomy, and- the 
principles of medicine, how was it poſſible that 
they ſhould be known? they had but juſt 
dawned in this part of the world. 

They reckoned by nights; and hence in 
England they till ſay a fortnight, in order to 
expreſs two weeks. The language, called 4 Ro- 
manic, began to be formed by a mixture of La- 
tin with the Teutonick: this is the origin of 
the French, Spaniſh, and Italian languages, 
It continued till the reign of Frederic II. and it 
is {till ſpoken in ſome villages of the Griſons, 
and towards Swiſſerland. The garments, which 
have been always varying ſince the ruin of the 
Roman empire, were very ſhort, except on days 
of ceremony, when the coat was covered with 


1 This language was called Romance, and as the firſt no- 
els of chivalry were written in it, they deri ved the name 
Romances, 
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a cloak, frequently lined with fur. "Theſe ſkins 
were brought, as they are now, from the North, 
eſpecially from Ruſha: from the knee down- 
wards they ſtill preſerved the Roman manner of 
drefling. It is obſerved, that Charlemagne's 
legs were covered with fillets of various co- 
lours, in the form of buſkins, as they are ſtill 
worn by the Highlanders + of Scotland, the 
only people upon earth among whom the mi- 
litary garb of the Romans is preſerved. 
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Of the Prevailing RELIGION, in the Age 
of CHARLEMAGNE. 


T we now turn our eyes upon the happy con- 
ſequences of religion; upon the evils which 
mankind brought upon themſelves when they 
uſed it as an inſtrument of their paſſions; upon 
the conſecrated rites, and the abuſe of thoſe 
rites; the quarrel between the Iconoclaſtes and 
the Iconolatres *, is the moſt important object 
that firſt preſents itſelf to our view. 

The empreſs Irene, guardian of her unfortu- 
nate ſon Conſtantine Porphirogeneta, in order 
to pave her way to the empire, flattered the 
people and the monks who had itill a hanker- 
ing after image-worſhip, although it had been 
proſcribed by ſo many emperors 2 the reign 
of Leo the Iſaurian. She was attached to it 


—_— 


+ Our author is miſtaken with reſpe& to the Highlan- 
ders: they do not wear diſtin& fillets or bandages, but hoſe 
of a ſtriped ſtuff of divers colours, which they call tartan. 

The Image-breakers and the Image-wortſhippers, 
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herſelf, becauſe it had been abhorred by her 
huſband. Irene had been perſuaded, that, in 
order to gain the aſcendancy over her huſband, 
ſhe muſt place the images of certain faints un- 
der his bolſter. Credulity finds way even into 
the moſt politic boſoms. The emperor, her 
huſband, had puniſhed the author of this fuper- 
ſition. Irene, after his death, gave free ſcope to 
her own” fancy and ambition: this was the 
cauſe of her aſlembling, in the year 786, the ſe- 
cond council of Nice, the ſeventh oecumenical 
council, which firſt began at Conſtantinople: 
the cauſed Taraiſus, her ſecretary of ſtate, a 
layman, to be elected patriarch. There had 
been formerly ſome examples of laymen thus 
raiſed to biſhoprics, without paſſing through 
the other degrees; but, at that time, this cu- 
ſtom no longer ſubſiſted. 

When this patriarch opened the council, the 
conduct of pope Adrian appeared very extraor- 
dinary. He did not anathematize the ſecretary 
of ſtate who had erected himſelf into a patri- 
arch: he did no more than modeſtly proteſt, in 
his letters to Irene, againſt the title of Univer- 
fal Patriarch ; but he infiſted upon her reſtoring 
to the Holy See, the patrimonies of Sicily : he 
loudly demanded reſtitution of this petty eſtate ; 
while, in imitation of his predeceſſors, he wreſt- 
ed the profitable dominion of ſo many fair ter- 
ritories, which, he aſſured us, were beſtowed 
by Pepin and 1 In the mean time 
the oecumenical council of Nice, at which the 
pope's legates and this miniſterial patriarch 
preſided, thought proper to re-eſtabliſh the wor- 

Tt 


ſhip of images. 
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It is a circumſtance confeſſed by all judicious 
writers, that the fathers of this council, the 
number of whom amounted to three handred 
and fifty, recognized a number of pieces that 
were evidently ſpurious ; a number of miracles, 
the bare recital of which would, in our days, be 
deemed ſcandalous; a number of books that 
were apocryphal. Yet theſe falſe pieces ought 
not to affect the credit of the genuine works, 
on the merits of which they decided. But, 
when it became neceſſaty that this counca 
ſhould be received by 2 and the 
churches of France, how was the pope embar- 
raſſed? Charles had loudly declared againſt 


images; he had given directions for writing the 
books called Carolins, in which that worſhip. 


was anathematized. In the year 794, he aſ- 


ſembled a council at Frankfort, at which he 


prefided, according to the cuſtom of all the 
emperors; a council compoſed of three hundred 
biſhops or abbots, as well of Italy as of France, 
who unanimouſly rejected the ſervice and ado- 


ration of images. This equivocal word Adora- 


tion was the ſource of all thoſe differences. If 
mankind would define the words they uſe, 
there would be fewer diſputes : more than one 


kingdom have been overthrown through a miſ- 


underſtanding. 


While pope Adrian ſent into France the a&s. 


of the ſecond council of Nice, he received the 
Carolin books, in oppoſition to that council; 
and he was preſſed in the name of Charles, to 
declare the emperor of Conſtantinople and his 
mother heretics. We ſee by this conduct of 
Charles, that he wanted to derive from the pre- 


tended hereſy of the emperor, a new right or: 
684 pre- 
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pretence to wreſt Rome from him under colour 
of juſtice. | 

he pope, divided between the council of 
Nice which he adopted,and Charlemagne whom 
he had no inclination to diſoblige, choſe, in 
my opinion, a politic medium, which ought to 
have ſerved as an example in all the unfortu- 
nate diſputes which generally divided Chriſten- 
dom. He explained the Carolin books in 2 
manner that was favourable to the council of 
Nice, and by this expedient refuted the king, 
without incurring his diſpleaſure : he diſpenſed 
with the worſhip of images; a relaxation which 
was very-reaſonable among the Germans, hard- 
ly reſcued from their idolatry, and the ignorant 
F. ranks who had very little ſculpture or paint- 
ing: at the ſame time he exhorted the people 
to abſtain from breaking thoſe- images. Thus 
he ſatisfied both parties, and left it to time to 
confirm or aboliſh a rite that was ſtill doubtful. 
Attentive to the art of managing mankind, and 
making religion ſubſervient to his own intereſt, 
he wrote to Charlemagne in theſe terms: «© I 
cannot declare Irene and her ſon heretics, after 
the council of Nice : but I will brand them as 
ſuch, if they do not reſtore the lands of Sicily.” 
- We ſee the ſame diſcretion of this pope in a 
diſpute that was ſtill more delicate, which alone 
would have been 4ufficient at any other time to 
kindle up the flame of civil war. The queſtion 
was, Whether the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from 
the Father and the Son, or from the Father 
only? At firſt in the Eaſt, the firſt council of 
Nice had added, that he proceeded. from the 
Father; afterwards in Spain, and then in 


France and Germany, they added that he pro- 
474 cieeded 
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ceeded from the Father and the Son. This ar- 


ticle was believed by almoſt the whole empire 


of Charles. 
Theſe words of the creed, Qui ex patre filioque 


procedit, were deemed ſacred among the Franks, 


even though they had never been adopted at 
Rome. Charlemagne preſſed the pope to de- 
clare himſelf on this article ; the pope replied, 
that he did not condemn the king's opinion: 
nevertheleſs he made no change in the creed at 
Rome; he appeaſed the diſpute by forbearing 
to decide it. In a word, he treated ſpiritual af- 
fairs as a prince, whereas too many princes 
have treated them as biſhops. ; 


From that period, the profound policy of the 


popes eſtabliſhed their power by little and little. 
A collection was made of falſe facts, now known 
under the name of Falſe Decretals ; they are 
ſaid to have been digeſted by a Spaniard called 
Iſidore Mercator, or Piſcator, or Peccator. 
They were circulated and put in force by the 
German biſhops, whoſe integrity had been im- 
poſed upon. Some pretend that there are now 
inconteſtible proofs of their having been com- 
poſed by one Algeriam, abbot of Senones, and 
biſhop of Metz. They are ftill extant in 
manuſcript, in the library of the Vatican ; but 
what ſignifies their authenticity. Theſe falſe 
decretals are ſuppoſed to contain ancient canons, 
decreeing, that even a provincial council ſhall 
not be held without the pope's permiſſion; and 
that his holineſs ſhould be the laſt refort in all 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes. In theſe decretals the im- 
mediate ſucceſſors of the apoſtles are made to 
ſpeak ; nay, they are ſuppoſed to be the writers 


of the collection: true it is, the whole being in 
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the barbarous ſtile of the eighth century, abound- 
ing with errors in hiſtory and geography, the ar- 
tifice was very groſs ; but the people were groſs- 
ly ignorant on whom they impoſed. Mankind 
were puzzled by theſe falſe decretals for eight 
whole centuries; and at laſt, when the falſ- 
hood ſtood confeſt, the rites and cuſtoms which 
they eſtabliſhed ſtill ſubſiſted in one part of the 
church ; antiquity maintained the place of 
truth 1. 

Even at that time, the biſhops of the Weſt 
were temporal lords, and poſſeſſed many lands 
in fief; but none of them were independent ſo- 
vereigns. The kings of France nominated 
perſons to biſhoprics ; in this particular more 
reſolute and politic than the Greek emperors 
and the kings of Lombardy, who contented 
themſelves with interpoſing their authority in 
the elections. | 

The firſt chriſtian churehes were governed 
as republics, upon the model of the ſynagogues. 


1 Thoſe deeretals were compoſed of paſſages taken from 
councils held about the latter end of the ſeventh century, 
as well as of letters written by the fathers of the church, 
Among many other marks of forgery, authors mention the 
uniformity of the barbarous ſtile, which is the ſame through 
the whole, though the letters are ſaid to be written by ſo 
many different hands. St. Clement, in his pretended letter 
to St. James, biſhop of Jeruſalem, mentions the death of 
St. Peter; whereas it is well known, that St. James died 
before St. Peter. He mentions arch-prieſts, arch-deacons, 
primates, &c. at a time when ſuch titles were not known, 
He addreſſes one of his letters to all Chriſtian princes, be- 
fore any prince had embraced the Chriſtian faith. In writ- 
ing to St. James, he quotes, in the name of St. Peter, a 
paſſage from that apoſtle's own epiſtle; and finally, he 
mentions his having been preſent at the death of Ananias, 
which happened before Clement was converted, 

Thoſe 


. 
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Thoſe who reſided at theſe aſſemblies inſenſibly 
aſſumed the title Epi/copus, a Greek word, uſed” 
by the Greeks as an appellation to their gover- 
nors of colonies. The elders of theſe aflem- 
blies were called Preſbyters, which, in the 
Greek language, ſignifies old men. 
Charlemagne in his old age iaveſted the bi- 
ſhops with a right to which his own ſon fell a 
victim; they made this prince believe, that in 
the code digeſted in the reign of Theodoſius, 
there was a law importing, that if two laymen 
carried on a proceſs againſt each other, and one- 
of them ſhould refer the difpute to the arbitra- 
tion of a biſhop, the other was obliged to ſub- 
mit to his deciſion, without power of appeal. 
This law, which had never been put in execu- 
tion, is deemed by all the critics to be ſuppoſiti- 
tious: it is the laſt of the Theodoſian code, 
without date, and without the names of the. 
conſuls. It excited a kind of private civil war 
between the tribunals of juſtice and the mini- 
ſters of the ſanctuary; but as at that time all 
in the Weſt, except the clergy, were in pro- 
found ignorance, it is matter of ſurprize that 
it did not give ſtill a greater power to thoſe, . 
who, having all the little learning to themſelves, 
ſeemed alone deſerving of the prerogative to 
judge mankind. | 
In the ſame manner as the biſhops diſputed 
this authority with the laity, the monks began 
to diſpute it with the biſhops, although theſe 
were their maſters by the canons: the monks 
were already too rich to be ſubmiffive. This 
x celebrated formula of Marculfus was already 
often put in practice: *I, for the repoſe of my 
ſoul, and that I may not after my. death be 
(3 6 | placed. 
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placed among the goats, give and bequeath to 
- ſuch a monaſtery, &c.” Even in the firſt age 
of the church people believed the world was 
 - near an end; and this opinion gaining ground 
- from one century to another, they beſtowed 
their lands upon the monks, as if they were to 
be preſerved in the general conflagration. Ma- 
a ny charters of donation began with theſe words, 
- Adventante mundi veſpero f. A long time be- 
fore Charlemagne, there were Benedictine ab- 
bots powerful enough to raiſe rebellions. An 
abbot of Fontenelle had the boldneſs to aſ- 
ſemble troops, and put himſelf at the head of a 
party againſt Charles Martel. The hero cauſ- 
ed the monk to be beheaded; an execution 
which contributed not a little to all thoſe reve- 
lations which ſo many monks had in the ſequel, 
concerning the damnation of Charles Martel. 
Before that time we find an abbot of St. Remy, 
of Rheims, together with the biſhop of that city, 
exciting a civil war againſt Childebert, in the 
ſixth century; a crime which belongs to none 
but men of power and influence. 

The biſhops and abbots had a great number 
of ſlaves: the abbot Alcuin is reproached with 
having had no fewer than twenty thouſand : 
nor is this number incredible; Alcuin poſſeſ- 
ſed three abbeys, the lands of which might have 
been inhabited by twenty thouſand - perſons, 
Theſe ſlaves, known by the name of Serfs, 


* 


I This is bad Latin, if it was meant to ſignify the even- 
ing, Which is veſper, veſperis; and in the ablative caſe weſ- 
pere, or weſperi : and bad ſenſe if it was applied to the even- 
ing ſtar; inaſmuch. as the weſperus mundi can ſignify no- 
ming but the planet Yenys, which may be ſaid to come 
very night. — 2 | 
could 
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could neither marry, nor change their habita- 
tion without the permiſſion of the abbot. They 
were obliged to drive their carts fifty leagues, 
when he commanded this ſervice. They work- 
ed for him three days in the week, and he 
ſhared all the fruits of their labour. Thoſe 
Benedictines indeed could not be charged with 
having by their wealth violated their vow of 
poverty, for no ſuch vow they made. They 
took no other engagement at their admiffion in- 
to the order, than that of being obedient to the 
abbot : they even frequently received grants of 
uncultivated grounds, which they grubbed with 
their own hands, and afterwards portioned out 
to the ſerfs, to be cultivated. They raiſed vil- 
lages, and even little towns, around the mo- 
naſteries. There they ſtudied ; and they alone 
were the means of preſerving books, by tran- 
ſcribing different copies : finally, in thoſe bar- 
barous times, when all nations were ſo miſer- 
able, it was a great conſolation to find in cloif- 
ters a ſecure retreat againſt tyranny. 

In France and Germany more than one bi- 
ſhop went to battle with his ſerfs. Charle- 
magne, in a letter to one of his wives, called 
Fraſtada, mentions a biſhop who had valiantly 
fought at his ſide, in a battle againſt the Ava- 
res, a people deſcended from the Scythians, 
who inhabited the country now called Auſtria. 
I find in his time no fewer than fourteen monaſ- 
teries, which were obliged to find a certain 
number of ſoldiers. If an abbot had the leaſt 
turn for a military life, nothing hindered him 
from conducting them in perſon. True it is, 
in the year 803, a parliament complained to 
Charlemagne of the great number of priefts 


who 
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- who had been ſlain in battle: then the miniſters 
of the altar were forbid to expoſe their lives 
in the field. No perſon was permitted to call 
himſelf clerk without being of the clergy, or to 
wear the tonſure unleſs he | to a biſhop. 
Theſe clerks were called Acephales ; and they 
were puniſhed as vagabonds : but people were 
then ar ignorant of that ſtation fo com- 
mon in our days, which is neither ſecular nor 
eccleſiaſtic. The title of Abbe, which ſigni- 
fies ſather, belonged to none but the heads of 
monaſteries. 

The abbots, even then, had the paſtoral ſtaff, 
which was borne by the biſhops,” and had been 
formerly the badge of the pontifical dignity in 
pagan Rome. Such was the power exerciſed 
over the monks by thoſe abbots, that they 
ſometimes condemned them to the moſt cruel 
corporal pains. They adopted the barbarous 
cuſtom practiſed by the Greek emperors, of 
burning out their eyes; and it was found ne- 
ceflary that a council ſhould prohibit this out- 
rage, which they began to conſider as a right. 
appertaining to their dignity. 

The maſs was different from what it now is, 
and ſtill more different from what it had been 
originally: at firſt it was a ſupper ; afterwards, 
the majeſty of worſhip increaſing with the num- 
ber of the faithful, it became gradually what is 
now called high-maſs. There was only a com- 
mon maſs in every church before the fifth cen- 
tury. The name of Synaxis, which it has 
among the Greeks, and which ſignifies a con- 
gregation; the formularies that ſubſiſt and are 
addreſſed to this congregation, plainly prove 
that private maſſes muſt have been long un- 
EE known. 
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known. The ſacriſice, the aſſembly, and the 
common prayer, were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Miſſa among the Latins, becauſe, ac- 
cording to ſome authors, the penitents who 
did not communicate were ſent back, mitteban- 
tur; and in the opinion of others, becauſe the 
commmunion was ſent, miſſa erat, to thoſe who 

could not come to church, Wet 
When the number of prieſts increaſed, they 
were obliged to ſay private maſſes : men of for- 
tune maintained chaplains. Agobart, biſhop 
of Lions, complained of this practice in the 
ninth century. Dionyſius the Little, in his 
collection of canons, and many others, con- 
firms the opinion that all the faithful communi- 
cated at public maſs. In his time they brought 
along with them the bread and the wine, which 
the prieſt conſecrated, and each received the 
bread in his own hands: this bread was fer- 
mented, and not yet leavened ; and they gave 
it even to children. The communion in both 
ſpecies was an univerſal cuſtom under Charle- 
magne : it is ſtill preſerved among the Greeks, 
and it continued among the Latins till the 
twelfth century : we find that even in the thir- 
teenth it was ſometimes practiſed. The author 
of the relation of the victory obtained in the 
year 1264, by Charles of Anjou, over Main- 
fcoy, records, that the knights communicated 
with bread and wine before the battle. The 
cuſtom of ſoaking the bread in the wine, was 
eſtabliſhed before the time of Charlemagne ; 
that of ſucking the wine through a reed or 
metal ſyphon, was not introduced 'till about 
two hundred years after this period ; and was 
very {gon aboliſhed. All theſe rites and prac- 
tices 


a 
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- tices were changed, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the times, and at the diſcretion of the 
paſtors. | | 
The Latin was the only church that prayed: . 
in a foreign language, unknown to the people. 
This ſeeming inconſiſtency was occaſioned by 
the inundations of barbarians, who introduced 
their idioms into Europe. The Latins were as 
yet the only Chriſtians who conferred baptiſm 
by ſimple aſperſion, a very natural indulgence 
to children born in the ſevere northern cli- 
mates, and decently ſuitable to the warm cli- 
mate of Italy. The ceremony for grown per- 
ſons was not the ſame with that for children : 
the difference was pointed out by nature. 
Auricular confeſſion is ſaid to have been in- 
troduced as early as the fixth century. The 
biſhops at firſt exacted of their canons that they 
ſhould confeſs to them twice a-year, ,in conſe- 
quence of the canons enacted by the council 
of Atigny, in the year 763 ; and this is the firſt 
time that it was expreſsly commanded. The 
abbots ſubjected their monks to this yoke, 
which was by little and little T up- 
on the laity. Public confeſſion was never 
uſed in the Weſt; for by that time the barba- 
rians embraced Chriſtianity, the abuſe and ſcan- 
dal with which it was attended had aboliſhed it 
in the Eaſt, under the patriarch Nectairus, at 
the end of the fourth century; but public ſin- 
ners frequently did public pennance in the 
churches of the Weſt, eſpecially in Spain, 
where the invaſion of the Saracens redoubled 
the fervour of the Chriſtians, whom they had 
humbled. Till the twelfth century, I find no 
traces of the form of confeſſion, nor of the 
$1 con- 
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eonfeſſionals eſtabliſhed in churches; nor of 
the previous neceſſity of confeſſing immediatel 
before the communion. In the eighth and nint 
centuries there were three Lents, and people 
generally confeſſed at theſe three ſeaſons of the 
year. The commandments of the church, 
which were not well underſtood till after the 
fourth council of the Lateran, in the year 1215, 
impoſed the neceſſity of doing that once a-year, 
which before ſeems to have been more arbitra- 
ry and unſettled. : 
In the time of Charlemagne, the army was 
provided with confeſſors. Charles had one for 
himſelf by the expreſs title of his office; his 
name was Waldon, and he was abbot of Augi, 
near Conſtance. 
Any perſon was allowed to confeſs to a lay- 
man, and even to a woman in caſe of neceſſi- 
ty; and this permiſſion was of long ſtanding. 
hus Joinville tells us, that when he was in 
Africa, he confeſſed a knight, and gave him ab- 
ſolution, according to the power with which 
he was veſted. © It is not altogether a ſacra- 
ment, ( ſays St. Thomas) but it reſembles a 
ſacrament.” Ts 
Confeſſion may be regarded as the moſt ef- 
fectual reſtraint upon ſecret crimes. The ſages 
of antiquity had embraced the ſhadow of this 
ſalutary practice. Confeflion was uſed in ex- 
piations among the Ægyptians and the Greeks, 
and in almoſt all the celebrations of their my-. 
ſteries. Marcus Aurelius, when admitted into 
the myſteries of the Eleuſinian Ceres, confeſſed 
| himſelf to the Hierophantes +. | 


— 


I The chief prieſt, or he who ſhewed the ſacred myſteries. 
| | This 


— 
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This cuſtom, ſo piouſly eſtabliſhed among 
Chriſtians, was afterwards unhappily the oc- 
caſion of ſome fatal abuſes; eſpecially during 
the diſſenſions between the emperors and the 
popes, and in the factions of cities, when the 


* prieſts abſolutely refuſed abſolution to thoſe who 


were not of their own party. This is what 
was ſeen in France, in the reign of Henry IV. 
when almoſt all the fathers conteſſors refuſed ab- 
ſolution to thoſe ſubjects who acknowledged 
their lawful ſovereign, Such is the deplorable 
condition of mankind, that the moſt divine re- 
medies are often converted into the moſt deadly 
poiſon. ; 
The Chriſtian religion had not yet extended 
northwards, farther than the conqueſts of Char- 
lemagne. Scandinavia, and Denmark, which 
was at that time called the country of the Nor- 
mans, were plunged in the groſſeſt idolatry. 
They worſhipped Woden, and fancied, that 
after death, the happineſs of man conſiſted in 
carouſing in the hall of Woden, and drinking 
beer out of the ſculls of their enemies. We have 
ſtill extant tranflations of ſome of their old bal- 
lads, in which this notion is exprefled : it was 
a great deal for them even to believe a future 
ſtate. Poland was equally favage and idolatrous. 
The Muſcovites, as barbarous as the reſt of 
Tartary, ſcarce knew enough to be ranked 
among Pagans; yet all theſe nations lived 
peaceably in their ignorance : happy in being 
unknown to Charlemagne, who ſold ſo dear the 
knowledge of Chriſtianity | 

The Engliſh began to receive the Chriſtian 
religion, which bad been lately carried thither 
by Conſtantius Chlorus, the ſecret * 
he at 


—— — ——————— — 
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that faith which was then under perſecution, 
There, however, it did not prevail ; idolatry, 
for a long time, had the aſcendant. Some miſ- 
ſionaries from Gaul, indeed, rudely inſtructed 
a ſmall number of thoſe iflanders *. The fa- 
mous Pelagius, too zealous a defender of hu- 
man nature, was born, though not educated, 
in England: we muſt, therefore, reckon him 
among the natives of Rome +. 

Ireland, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Scot- 
land, and Scotland, known by the appellation 
of Albany, or the country of the Pits, had 
likewiſe received fome ſeeds of Chriſtianity, 
choaked, however, by idolatry, that {till pre- 
dominated, The monk Columba t was born 
in Ireland, in the ſixth century; but it appears 
from his retreat to France, and the monaſteries 
he founded in Burgundy, that there was very 
little to be done, and a great deal to be feared, 
by thoſe who ſought in Band and England for 
thoſe rich and quiet eſtabliſhments, that were 


Our author ſeems to be wholly ignorant of the Bri. 
tiſh church, which was eſtabliſhed ſoon after the beginning 
of the fourth century; as appears from the hiſtory of the 
council of Arles, to which three Britiſh biſhops ſubſcribed 
by the names of Eborius, Reftitutus, and Adelfius, de ci 
vitate coloniæ Londinenſium, | 

+ It does not appear, by any authentic hiſtory, that 
Pelagius was not educated in Britain. His real name was 
Morgan, He lived in the beginning of the fifth century, 
and made a conſiderable figure both in Italy and Paleſtine. 


1 St. Columba was born in the province of Leinſter, irr - 


the year 389. At the age of thirty, he repaired to France, 
where he met with an honourable reception from Childe- 
bert II. He founded ſeveral monaſteries ; and being ob- 
liged to leave France; retired to Lombardy, where he died 
4 at abbey of Bobio, of which he himſelf had been the 
ounder, 


found 
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found in other countries, under the ſhelter of 


religion. After an almoſt total extinction of 
Chriſtianity in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 


it was revived by conjugal tenderneſs. Ethel- 


bert, one of the barbarous Anglo-Saxon ſove- 
reigns of the Heptarchy in England, whoſe 
petty kingdom was the province of Kent, where 
Canterbury ſtands, was deſirous of being al- 
lied to a monarch of France, and married a 
daughter of Childebert, king of Paris. This 
Chriſtian princeſs, who croſſed the ſea, at- 
tended by the biſhop of Soiſſons, diſpoſed her 
husband to receive baptiſm, in the ſame man- 
ner as Clovis had been ſubdued by Clotilda. 
In the.year 598, pope Gregory the Great ſent 
thither Auguſtin, with ſome other Roman 
monks ; but they met with little ſucceſs in con- 
verting the — * for one muſt, atleaſt, un- 
derſtand the language of the country, before he 
can hope to change the religion of the na- 
tives: nevertheleſs, they were enabled, by the 
queen's favour, to build a monaſtery. | 
- It was, properly, the queen who converted 
the little kingdom of Canterbury : the barba- 
rous ſubjects, who had no opinions of their 
own, implicitly followed the example of their 
ſovereigns. This Auguſtin found no great dif- 
ficulty in prevailing upon Gregory the Great, 
to declare him primate. He wanted to be me- 
tropolitan of the Gauls; but Gregory gave him 
to underſtand, that he could only inveſt him 


» St. Auguſtin and his companions met with ſurpriſing 
ſucceſs in converting the Engliſh. The pope, in a letter, 
congratulates him upon it, and expreſſes his hope that he 
will bear it with moderation, 

with 
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with the juriſdiction over England: he was, 
therefore, firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
firſt primate of England. One of his monks 
he created biſhop of London, and to another 
he gave the biſhopric of Rocheſter ; but we can- 
not compare theſe biſhops to any thing better, 
than to the prelates of Antioch and Babylon, 
who are termed biſhops in partibus infidelium. In 
time, the Engliſh hierarchy was formed ; their 
monaſteries, in particular, were extremely rich 
in the eighth and ninth centuries. They en- 
rolled in the catalogue of faints, all the great 
lords from whom they had received benefac- 
tions ; hence we find among their ſaints of thoſe 
times, ſeven kings, as many queens, eight 
princes, and fixteen princeſſes. Their chro- 
nicles relate, that ten kings and eleven queens 
ended their days in cloifters, It is probable 
that theſe ten kings and eleven queens cauſed 
themſelves, in their laſt moments, to be clad in 
religious habits, and, perhaps, to be carried in- 
to convents : but it is hardly credible that, in 
good health, they actually renounced the affairs 
of the public, in order to live the life of a re- 
cult®.- 


It is true, nevertheleſs. The famous Ina, king of 
Weſſex, turned monk at Rome, and his queen Ethelburga 
retired into a monaſtery at Barking, This was the caſe 
with Cealwulph and Edgbert kings of Northumberland, 
Sigebert of Eaſt Anglia, Ethelred, Sebba, and Offa, ſo- 
vereigns of Mercia, and others of a later date. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Sequel of the CusToms that prevailed in the 
Time of CHARLEMAGNE. 


Of Juſtice; of the Laws; of particular Cuſtoms. 


2 HE counts appointed by the king, admi- 
1 niſtered juſtice in a ſummary manner, 
Each had his ſeparate diſtri aſſigned to him; 
and they were obliged to be well verſed in the 
laws, which were neither ſo difficult nor fo 
numerous as thoſe under which we now live, 
The proceſs was altogether ſimple : every man 
pleaded his own cauſe in France and Germany. 
Rome alone, and the countries that depended 
upon her, ſtill retained many laws and forms of 
the Roman empire. The Loiddicd laws pre- 
vailed in other parts of Hither Italy. 

Every count had under him a lieutenant, 
called Viguier, ſeven Scabini or aſſeſſors, and 
a ſecretary, Notarius. The counts, in their 
ſeveral juriſdictions, publiſhed the order of 
march in time of war, enrolled the ſoldiers un- 
der the reſpective captains, and conducted them 
to the rendezvous, leaving their lieutenants to 
adminiſter juſtice in their abſence, 
The kings ſent commiſſaries with letters pa- 
tent, miſſi Dominici, who examined the conduct 
of the counts. Neither theſe commillaries, 
nor the counts, except very rarely, condemned 
criminals to death, or torture: for, excluſive 
of Saxony, where Charlemagne enacted ſan- 

inary Jaws, almoſt all forts of crimes were 
bought off, through the reſt of the empire. 
Rebellion alone was puniſhed with death ; and 
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the kings reſerved the trial to themſelves. The 
Salique law, together with thoſe of the Lom- 
bards and the Ripuarii, ſet a pecuniary fine up- 
on moſt other crimes, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, | | 

Their juriſprudence, however, which at firſt 
ſizht appears to have been humane, was, in 
fact, more cruel than ours. It left every man 
at liberty to do. miſchief, who could afford to 
pay for the crimes he had committed. The 
molt gentle law is that which prevents guilt, 
by laying the molt terrible reſtriction upon ini- 

Ulty. 

; . OR the Salique laws which were revived 
by Charlemagne, there is one that ſtrongly 
marks the contempt into which the Romans 
were fallen among thoſe barbarous nations. 
The Frank who had killed a Roman citizen 
payed but one thouſand and fifty deniers ; 
whereas the Roman payed two thouſand and five 
hundred, for having embrued his hands in the 
blood of a Frank. | 

In criminal cauſes that could not be deter- 
mired by evidence, the parties purged them- 
ſelves by oath. The defendant was obliged 
not only to ſwear himſelf, but likewiſe to pro- 
duce a certain number of witneſſes to ſwear 
with him. When both parties oppoſed oath to 
oath, the cauſe was ſometimes determined by 
duel, either with a pointed iron, or with the 
ſword, to extremity. 

Theſe duels were called, as every body knows, 
The judgment of God : ſuch was the name 
beſtowed upon one of the moſt deplorable fol- 
lies of that barbarous government. The ac- 
cuſed were likewiſe ſubjected to the proof, 3 

co 
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cold water, boiling water, and red h6t iron. 
The celebrated Stephen Balure has collected all 
the antient ceremonies of thoſe trials. They 


began with the maſs, and the defendant re- . 


ceived the communion. The cold water was 
firſt bleſſed and then exorciſed. The accuſed 
perſon being, fettered, was thrown into the wa- 


ter: if he ſunk to the bottom, he was deemed. 


innocent; if he floated, he was pronounced 

uilty. Mr. de Fleury, in his eccleſiaſtic hiſtory 

ys, it was a ſure method of not finding any 
perſon criminal. For my own part, I dare be- 
lieve it was a method by which many innocent 
perſons periſned. There are many men whoſe 
cheſts are ſo large, and whoſe lungs are ſo 
light, that they will not ſink to the bottom, 

ſpecially when they are bound with many 
turns of a thick rope, which, together with 
the body, forms a volume ſpecifically lighter 
than water *. This unhappy cuſtom, which 
was in the ſequel prohibited in the great cities, 
has been preſerved even to our days in many 
provinces. It has been often impoſed even by 
the judge's ſentence, upon thoſe who paſſed for 
wizards ; for nothing laſts ſo long as ſuper- 
ſtition; and it has been the death of many un- 
fortunate wretches. \ 


* 
— 


— 


This is a childiſh obſervation, which will not hold 
true in fact. Our author ſeems to be but little acquainted 
with natural philoſophy ; for he ſays, © forms a volume 
Jeſs heavy than an equal quantity of water.” Now it is 
well known that the quantity of water is altogether out 
of the queſtion with reſpect to bodies immerſed, whether 
they are put into a tub of twenty inches diameter, or 
plunged into the Atlantic ocean, 

| The 
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The judgment of God by hot water was 
executed by cauſing the accuſed perſon to 
plunge his naked arm into a tub of boiling 
water. He was obliged to take up a conſecra- 
ted ring from the bottom. The judge, in pre- 
ſence of the prieſts and people, wrapped up the 
patient's arm in a bag which was ſealed with 
his own ſeal; and if in three days after the 
trial, no mark of ſcalding appeared on the arm, 
his innocence was acknowledged. 

All the hiſtorians relate the example of 
queen + Teutberga, daughter-in-law to the em- 
peror Lotharius, grandſon of Charlemagne, 
who was accuſed of having committed inceſt 
with her brother, though a monk and ſub- 
deacon. She nominatedſla champion, who in her 
ſtead underwent the trial of boiling water, in 
preſence of a numerous court ; and took up the 
ring without being in the leaſt injured. Cer- 
tain it is, there are ſecrets that enable perſons 
to bear the action of the fire for ſome ſeconds 
without being hurt. I have ſeen inſtances of 
this nature. 'I heſe ſecrets were then more com- 
mon, as they were the more neceflary: but 
there is none that can render us abſolutely im- 
paſſible. In all probability, upon thoſe ſtrange 
trials, the proof was inflicted in a manner more 
or leſs rigorous, according as the judge defired 
to condemn or acquit the perſon accuſed. 


— 


+ Her name was Thietberga, daughter of Hubert Duke 
de Outre- le- mont- jou. She was alſo called Bercinda. Lo- 
tharius, her huſband, repudiated her, and married Wal- 
drada, the ſiſter of Gonthier, archbiſhop of Cologne; bat 
pope Nicholas I. obliged him to diſmiſs this new wife, and 
take back his former queen, whom he treated with great 
cruelty, and accuſed of adultery. 


Vol. I. H | This 
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This trial by boiling water was particularly 
appointed for the conviction of adulterers. 
Theſe cuſtoms were more ancient and exten- 
ſive than they are commonly imagined. Wo- 
men accuſed among the Jews, were ſubjected 
by the law of Moſes to the proof of the waters 
of jealouſy. They drank, in preſence of the 

- prieſts, ſome water in which a little conſecrated 
aſhes had been thrown ; and this water, which 
was ſalutary to innocence, made the guilty 
ſwell and burit upon the ſpot. 

The learned very well know, that in Sicily 
the perſon accuſed wrote his oath in the tem- 
ple of the Gods called Palici*. This was 
thrown into a baſon of water, and if it floated 
he was acquitted. 'T'he temple of Trezenum + 
was famous for the like trials. At the extre- 
mity of the Eaſt, in Japan, we ſtill find ſuch 
cuſtoms, founded on the ſimplicity of the pri- 
mitive times; "and that ſuperſtition which is 


* The Gods Palici were twin-ſons of Jupiter by the 
nymph Thala : according to the Heathen mythology, they 
were begotten on the banks of the river Simethus, near Ca- 
tanea in Sicily. Thalia finding herſelf pregnant, prayed to“ 
the earth to ſwallow her up. Her prayer was heard: ſhe 
brought forth the twins, and the earth diſcharged them 
from her bowels by a ſecond opening. From this double 
birth they acquired the name Palici, from gay rurſur, 
again. At thoſe openings appesred two ſmall lakes, on the- 
waters of which, the above trial was made : though others 
alledge that the accuſed perſon, after having given ſufficient 
{ecurity, threw himſelf into the lake : if he ſwam on the 
ſurface, he was acquitted : if he was drowned his bail was 
condemned. 

+ Trezenum is a town of Peloponneſus, now called Pleda. 
It was famous for a temple dedicated to Minerva the De- 
cciver, at whoſe ſhrine the maidens offered up their gir- 
d.cs before marriage. 


— 
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common to all nations. The third proof was 
that of a red hot bar of iron, to be carried in 
the naked hand for the ſpace of nine paces. It 
was more difficult to deceive the ſpectator in 
this, than in the other trials; therefore, I do 
not find that any perſon ſubmitted to it even in 
thoſe times of ignorance. 

With regard to the civil laws, the moſt re- 
markable, in my opinion, was that by which a 
man who had no iſſue of his own, was at li- 
berty to adopt children. Married men could 
repudiate their wives in courſe of law; and af- 
ter the divorce, they were allowed to contract 
other conjugal engagements. Marculfus has 
given us a detail of theſe laws : but what will 
perhaps appear more aſtoniſhing, though not 
the leſs true 1s, that in the ſecond book of thoſe 
formularies publiſhed by Marculfus, we find 
that nothing was more commonly allowed or 
practiſed, than a deviation from that famous 
Salique law, by which daughters were excluded 
from inheritance, A man brought his daughter 
before the count or commiſſary, and pronoun- 
ced words to this effect: My dear daughter, 
An antient and impious cuſtom which prevails 
among us, deprives female children of all pa- 
ternal inheritance; having conſidered this im- 
piety, I am of opinion, that as you have been 
all equally beſtowed upon me by God, I ought 
to love you all alike : therefore, dear daughter, 
it is my will that you ſhould inherit by equal 
portions, with your brothers, in all my lands, 
&c.” Among the Franks, who lived according 
to the Salique and the Ripuary laws, the di- 
ſtinction was not known of noblemen and plc- 
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beians ; of noblemen ab avs, or perſons who 
lived like the nobility. There were but two 
ranks of people, thoſe that were free, and the 
ſerfs, nearly the ſame as at this day in the Ma- 
hometan empires, and in China. The term 
Nobilis is but once employed in the capitularies, 
and that is in the fifth book, to fignify the 
officers, the counts, and the centurions. All the 
cities of Italy and France were governed by their 
own municipal laws. The tributes they payed 
to their ſovereigns, conſiſted in Foederum, Pa- 
ratum, and Manſionaticum, forage, proviſions, 
and furniture. For a long time, the emperors 
and kings maintained their dignity, with their 
own demeſnes, and theſe taxes payed in kind 
when they travelled. There is ſtill extant a 
capitulary of Charlemagne concerning his farms, 
He there enters into the moſt circumſtantial 
detail; and ordains that an exact account of 
his flocks ſhould be duly delivered. One of 
the . principal articles of wealth in the country, 
conſiſted of bees. In a word, the moſt impor- 
tant affairs, and the moſt inconſiderable matters 
of thoſe times, makes us acquainted with laws, 
manners, and cuſtoms, of which ſcarce any traces 
NOW remain. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XIV. 
LEWIS the FzEBLE, or the DEBONNAIR T. 


Nr hiſtory of the great events of this 
world is ſcarce any thing but a detail of 
crimes. I do not find any age which the am- 
bition of the laity and the clergy has not fil- 
led with horrors. Charlemagne was hardly in 
his grave, when his family and empire were 
deſolated by a civil war. | 

The archbiſhops of Milan and Cremona 
were the firſt that kindled the flame, on pre- 
tence that Barnard, king of Italy, was chief 
of the Carlovingian houſe, as being the eldeſt 
ſon of Charlemagne. The true reafon, how- 
ever, is eaſily found in that turbulency of ſpirit 
and mad ambition which avails itſelf of the 
very laws made to ſuppreſs it. A biſhop of 
Orleans entered into their intrigues, and both 
the uncle and. nephew levied troops, and were 
ready to come to an engagement at Chalons 
on the Saone; but the emperor, partly by money, 
and partly by promiſes, found means to gain 
over one half of the Italian army. Negotiations 
were now ſet on foot; or in other words, each 
fide endeavoured to cheat the other. Lewis, 
firnamed le Faible, on account of his be- 
ing a weak prince, and who was cruel merely 
from that weakneſs, cauſed his nephew's eyes 
to be put out, though he begged for mercy 


——_— —— 
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+ There is no Engliſh word that expreſſes Debonnaire. 
It ſignifies good-natured, liberal, and graceful, This prince 
was alſo called Louis the Devout. 
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upon his knees. The unhappy king died three 
days after this cruel act, of the torments he 
ſuffered in his mind and body. He was buried 
at Milan, with this inſcription engraved on his 
tomb, Here lies Bernard of holy memory.” 
It would ſeem that this epithet holy was in 
thoſe times uſed as a mere honorary title. After 
this, Lewis cauſed three of his own brothers to 
be ſhaven and ſhut up in a monaſtery ; being 
apprehenſive leſt the blood of Charlemagne 
ſhould command too much reſpe&, and light 
up commotions in the ſtate. But this was not 
all: the emperor cauſed all Bernard's friends 
whom that prince had diſcovered, in hopes of 
their obtaining mercy, to be arreſted : theſe 
met with the ſame puniſhment as their king, 
the clergy only being excepted out of the ſen- 
tence. Thus thoſe were ſpared who had been 
the chief authors of the war, and met with no 
other chaſtiſement than depoſition or baniſh- 
ment. Lewis kept fair with the church ; and 
the church ſoon made him ſenſible that he 
ought to have been leſs” cruel and more re- 
ſolute. 

In 817 Lewis followed his father's ill example, 
in giving kingdoms to his children; and not 
having either the courage or underſtanding of 
bis father, nor that authority which courage 
beſtows, he expoſed himſelf to the effects of 
ingratitude; and though too cruel an uncle, and 
too ſevere a brother, he was too indulgent a 
father. 

Having made his eldeſt ſon Lotharius his 
collegue with him in the empire, given Aqui- 
tain to the ſecond named Pepin, and Bayaria 
to Lewis his third ſon, there ſtil] remained an 
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infant whom he had had by a new wife}: 
this was Charles the bald, who afterwards 
came to be emperor : having provided for his 
other ſons, he was reſolved not to leave this 
child, the ſon of a wife he loved, deſtitute of 
dominions. | 

One of the ſources of Lewis's misfortunes, 
and of the number of ſtil] greater diſaſters which 
have ſince diſturbed Europe, was the abuſe 
which then began to take its riſe, of granting 
worldly power to thoſe who had renounced the 
world. | | 

This memorable ſcene was opened by, one 
Vala, abbot of Corbie, a relation of the em- 
peror's, a man outrageous through a warmth 
of zeal or ſpirit of faction, or perhaps both to- 
gether; and one of the heads of a party which 
has been ſo frequently known to cauſe the great- 
eſt evils, by preaching up too rigid a virtue, and 
to throw every thing into confuſion, by pre- 
tending to nt Oe all to rule. 

In a parliament held at Aix-la-chapelle, in 
the year 829, a parliament to which abbots had 
been admitted, as being lords of very large 
manors, this Vala openly reproved x 4 em- 
peror as the cauſe of all the diſorders in the 
ſtate. © It is you, ſaid he, that are guilty of 
them.” He then proceeded to addreſs himſelf 
to each member in particular, in a ſtill more 


—— 


+ After the death of the empreſs Hermengard, his mi“ 
niſters, in order to divert him from a life of privacy, to 
which he was inclined, prevailed upon him to marry 
Judith, daughter of duke Guelfe, deſcended. by father and 
mother from the dukes of Bavaria and Saxony, This mar- 
riage was the ſource of all his ſucceeding misfortunes. 
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ſeditious manner, and had even the inſolence 
to accuſe the empreſs Judith, of adultery. He 
ſtrove to prevent and hinder the gilts which the 
emperor had reſolved to beſtow eme fon he 
had by this empreſs ; thus he went on diſturb- 
ing the peace and honour of the royal family, 
and conſequently the ſtate, under the pretext 
of promoting its welfare. 

The emperor being at laſtenraged at theſe pro- 
ceedings, ſent Vala back to his convent, from 
whence he ought never to have come out ; and 
refolving to ſatisfy his wife, gave the fon he 
had by her a ſmall part of Germany, towards 
the-Rhine, which is now called Switzerland, 
and the Franche Comte. 

If the Jaws of Europe had been founded on 
paternal authority; and if every mind had been 
- penetrated with a due ſenſe of the neceflity of 
nlial reſpect, as the firſt of all duties, as I have 
already ſhewn to be the caſe in China, the three 
children of the emperor who had received their 
crowns from him, would never have rebelled 
againſt their father for beſtowing an inheritance 
on a child by a ſecond marriage. 

At firſt they ſhewed their diſcontent by mur- 
muring; immediately upon this, the abbot of 
Corbie joined with the abbot of St. Denis, a 
man of a ſtill more factious ſpirit ; and who by 
poſſeſſing the abbeys of St. Medard, Soiſſons, 
and St. Germain-des-prez, was able to raiſe 
troops; which he accordingly did. The biſhops 
of Vienne, Lyons, and Amiens uniting with 
theſe monks, puſhed on the princes to engage 
in a Civil war, and declared all who refuſed to 
join them, rebels to God and the church. In 

valn 
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vain did Lewis, inſtead of raiſing an army, 
convoke four councils, in which were made 
ſome good but unneceſſary laws: his three ſons 
had recourſe to arms; and, I believe, this is 
the firſt inſtance we have of three ſons joining 
in rebellion againſt their father. The emperor 
himſelf at length took up arms, and two camps 
were ſeen filled with biſhops, abbots, and 
monks : but Gregory IV. declaring on the fide 
of the princes; his name added great weight 
to their party. It was already become the in- 
tereſt of the popes to humble the emperors. 
One Stephen, Gregory's predeceſſor, had already 
been inſtalled in the pontifical chair, without 
the conſent of Lewis the Feeble ; and the raiſ- 
ing diſputes between the father and his children, 
ſeemed a ready means of aggrandizing them- 
ſelves on their ruins. Pope Gregory then 
came to France, and threatened the emperor 
with excommunication, a ceremony which did 
not at that time carry the ſame idea which has 
been ſince affixed to it; no one then daring to 
pretend that an excommunicated perſon was 
to be deprived of his poſſeſſions by excommuni- 
cation alone. Their intent was to render the 
party execrable, and cut aſunder by this ſwrord 
all, the bands which could attach mankind. 
to him. 

The biſhops of the emperor's party made 
uſe of their privilege, and boldly told the pope, 
Si excommunicaturus veniet, excommunicatus alibit; 
<< 'T hat if he came to excommunicate, he him- 
ſelf ſhould return excommunicated.” They 
wrote to him with a noble freedom, treating him 
indeed like a pope, but at the fame time like 
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a brother. Gregory, ſtill mere haughty than 
they, wrote back to them in theſe words: 
The term brother expreſſes too great an 
equality; adhere to that of pope ; acknowledge 
my ſuperiority, and know that the authority of 
my chair is above that of Lewis's throne.” In 
ſhort, in this letter he evaded the oath he had 
taken to the emperor. 
In the midſt of this war they entered upon 
negotiations. The pontiff made himſelf ar- 
biter, and went to meet the emperor in his 
camp, where he had the fame advantage that 
Lewis formerly had over Bernard ; he ſeduced 
his troops, or at leaſt ſuffered them to be ſe- 
duced; and deceived Lewis. or was deceived 
himſelf by the rebels in whoſe name he came. 
to ſpeak; and ſcarce» had he left the camp, 
when the very ſame night one half of the em- 
peror's army went over to his ſon Lotharius. 
| Thisdeſertion happenned near Baſil, and 
830 the plain where the pope carried on this 
negociation is ſtill called“ The field 
of Lies.“ In this ſituation the unhappy mo- 
narch was obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner 
to his rebellious children, together with the 
empreſs Judith, his wife, the principal object of 
their hatred: he delivered up to them his ſon 
Charles, then only ten years old, and the in- 
nocent pretence for this war. In more bar- 
barous times, like thoſe of Clovis and his chil- 
dren, or in a country ſuch as Conſtantinople, 
J ſhould not have wondered if they had put Ju- 
dith and her ſon, and even the emperor him- 
ſelf to death; but here the conquerors con- 
tented themſelves with ordering the empreſs » 
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be ſhaven and confined in priſon in Lombardy ; 
with ſhutting up young Charles in the con- 
vent of Prum, which is ſituated in the middle 
of the foreſt of Ardes; and with obliging their 
father to abdicate the throne. Methinks, in 
reading the diſaſters which befel this too at- 
fectionate parent, we mult at leaſt feel a ſecret 
ſatisfaction in ſeeing his unnatural ſons behave 
no leſs ungratefully towards the abbot V ala, 
who was the firſt author of all theſe troubles ; 
and to the pope, who had fo effectually carried 
them on. "The pontiff returned to Rome, 
deſpiſed by the conquerors, and Vala ſhut him- 
ſelf up in a monaſtery in ltaly. 

Lotharius, who was ſo much the more cul- 
pable as he had been made co-partner in the em- 
pire, dragged his father as a priſoner to Com - 


— 
—_ 


1 Here our author is miſtaken in the date; and ſeems 
to have confounded two events together. True it is, in 
this year $30, the empreſs Judith was ſurpriſed at Leon 
by a detachment from the army of Pepin, who after having 
inſulted her with reproaches, told her ſhe had no other way 
of eſcaping death but that of taking the veil; and per- 
ſuading his father the emperor to receive the tonſure. 
He ſent her to the camp of Louis with theſe propoſals, which 
were refuſed ; and ſhe being weak enough to return with 
his anſwer, was veiled in the monaſtery of St. Radigonde, 
in Poitiers. The emperor's affairs taking a more favourable 
turn in the ſequel, ſhe was brought from thence, and three 
years after involved in her huſband's ſecond diſaſter, as it 
is herd related. The emperor was depoſed and ſhe baniſhed 
to Tortona in the Milaneſe. It does not however appear 
that the pope was concerned in debauching the emperor's. 
army; at laſt this circumſtance is not mentioned by the 
hiſtorians whoſe works we have ſeen, Theg. ds geftis Ludo- 
vici pij---Vita vale abbatii, Epiſl. Pap. Greg IV. Nithard. 
de diſſentionibus filiorum Ludovici pii Daniel Hiſt, de France, Sc. 
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piegne. There had been at that time a fatal 


abuſe introduced into the church, which for- 
bade the carrying arms, or the exercifing any 
of the civil functions during the time of pub- 
lic penance. Theſe penances were ſeldom 
practiſed, and rarely fell upon any beſides ſome 
unhappy wretches among the dregs of the 
people. It was however reſolved that the em- 
peror ſhould undergo this infamous puniſhment 
under the colour of a voluntary and chriſtian 
act of humiliation ; and to impoſe upon him a 
perpetual penance that would degrade him for 
ever. 

Lewis intimidated, had the meanneſs to con- 
ſent. to this propoſal, which was ſo inſolent in 
them to make. An archbiſhop of Rheims, named 
Hebo, who had been raiſed from a ſervile condition 
to this dignity, by Lewis himſelf, contrary to 
the laws, was the perſon pitched upon to de- 
poſe his ſovereign and benefactor. The em- 
peror was obliged to make his appearance, ſur- 
rounded by thirty biſhops, canons, and monks, 
in the church of Notre Dame, of Soiſſons. 
His ſon Lotharius wes preſent at this ceremony, 
and ſeemed to take an unnatural pleaſure in 


the humiliation of his father. A hair-cloth. 


was ſpread before the altar ; and the archbiſhop 
ordered the emperor to take off his belt, ſword, 
and coat, and proſtrate himſelf on the hair- 
cloth. Lewis, with his face to the earth, 
ſked for public penance, which he too well 


deſerved for his meanneſs in ſubmitting to it 4. 
The 


t The emperor being accuſed in an aſſembly of the pre- 
Jates and nobility, of certain crimes againſt the church and 


ſtate, the biſhops enjoined him a canonical penance for — 
re 
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The archbiſhop then obliged him to read aloud 
a paper in which he was accuſed of ſacrilege 
and murder; and the unhappy prince read de- 
liberately the liſt of his crimes, among which it 
is expreſly mentioned, that he had cauſed his 
troops to march in Lent, and had called a par- 
liament on Holy Thurſday. A verbal proceſs 
was prepared of the whole action, which ſtill 
ſubſiſts a monument of inſolence and meanneſs. 
In this proceſs they do not ſo much as deign 
to give Lewis the title of emperor: he is there 
called Dominus Ludovicus, a nobleman, a ve- 
nerable perſon. 

It has always been cuſtomary to ſupport ex- 
traordinary proceedings by ſome former ex- 
amples. The penance performed by Lewis, 
was authoriſed by the precedent of a certain 
king of the Viſigoths, named Vamba, who 
reigned in Spain in the year 681, and who 
growing weak and childiſh, had public penance 
inflicted on him by a council held at Toledo, 
after which he retired to a cloiſter, and his 
fon Herviquez, who ſucceeded him, acknow- 
ledged that he held his crown of the biſhops. 
This fact was cited on this occaſion, as if any 
example could juſtify a villainous procedure. 


They likewiſe alledged the penance of the em- 


of his life, and this was the moſt effeftual expedient they 
could have choſen againſt his reſuming the ſovereignty : for 
by the canons of tie church it was decreed, that during the 
time of penance, the penitent was not permitted to bear 
arms, nor to concern himſelf in public affairs. Another 
perhaps ſtronger ſecurity, they derived from his own ſuper- 
ſtition, which was ſo great, that he had formerly of his. 
own accord done public penance for his cruelty to his ne- 
phew Bernard, king of Italy, 
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peror Theodoſius; but this was a very different 
caſe, Theodoſius had cauſed fifteen thouſand 
of the inhabitants of Theſſalonica to be maſ- 
ſacred, not from a ſudden emotion of anger, as 
is fo falſely and repeatedly aſſerted by a num- 
ber of writers, but in confequence of a long 
and cool reflection J. This deliberate piece of 
cruelty juſtly drew upon him the vengeance of 
a people who had not choſen him to be their 
butcher. St. Ambroſe did a moſt noble action 
in refuſing him entrance into the church ; and 
Theodoſius was no leſs prudent in endeavouring 
to alleviate the hatred of the empire againſt him, 
by forbearing to enter the church during eight 
months ; a poor and inſufficient atonement tor 
the moſt atrocious piece of wickedneſs that ever 
ſullied the royal character. 

Lewis | was confined for a year in a cell in 
the convent of St. Medard of Soiſſons, cloathed 
Ih ſackcloth, as a penitent, without ſervants, 
without coniolation, and dead to the reſt of the 
world. If he had had but one ſon he had been 
Joſt for ever; but his three ſons quarrelling 


— 
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＋ Ir was in the year 390, that the emperor Theodoſius, 
ſurnamed the Great, was ſo incenſed againft the inhabitants 
of Theſſalonica, who in a ſedition had murdered one of his 
generals, that he abandoned the city to the revenge of his 
troops, who maſſacred fifteen thouſand perſons in cold blood. 
Some time after Theodoſius being at Milan, and going to 
church, St. Ambroſius ordered the gate to be ſhut, and 
would not aliow him to enter until he had done penance for 
eight months, 

t The misfortunes of Lewis were not more owing to the | 
ambition and inſolence of the clergy, than to the influence 
of his firſt wife, which induced him to make an impolitic 
diviſion of the empire, and the intrigues of the ſecond, Who 
was equally artful and turbulent, I 
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about the ſpoils they had ſtript him of, their 
diſſenſions reſtored the father to his liberty and 
Crown. : 

Having been ſent to St. Denis, two 834 
of his ſons, Lewis and Pepin, went thi- 
ther to replace him on the throne, and reſtore 
to his arms his wife and ſon Charles. The af- 
ſembly of Soiſſons was anathematized by ano- 
ther at Thionville ; but it coſt the archbiſhop 
of Rheims only the loſs of his ſee; moreover, 
he was only tried and depoſed in the veſtry; 
whereas, the emperor had been publicly de- 
graded at the foot of the altar. Some other 
biſhops were likewiſe depoſed. The emperor 
either would not, or durſt not inflict any greater 
puniſhment on them. 

Soon after, Lewis of Bavaria, one of the ſame 
ſons who had re-eſtabliſhed him on the throne, 
rebelled againſt him again : this ſecond defection 
touched the unhappy father ſo nearly, that he 
died with vexation, in a tent near 
Mentz, ſaying, ** I forgive Lewis, June 20, 
but let him know that he has been 840. 
the cauſe of my death.“ 

It is ſaid that he confirmed in a ſolemn man- 
ner, by his laſt will, the donation made by Pepin 
and Charlemagne to the church of Rome. 

This confirmation is liable to the ſame 
doubts as the gifts which it tends to ratify, It 
can hardly be thought that Charlemagne and 
his ſon ſhould have made a preſent to the 
popeof Venice, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corſica, 
countries to which they had at beſt but a pre- 
carious claim to the ſovereign juriſdiction. Andat 
what time could Lewis diſpoſe of Sicily, which 

belonged 
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belonged to the Greek emperors, and was 
moreover infeſted by the continual inroads of 
the Barbarians ? 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of the State of EuroPs, after the Death of 
LEWIS the DEBONNAIRE, or the FEEBLE. 


N FTER the death of Charlemagne's fon, 

his empire ſuffered the ſame fate as that 
of Alexander; and, as will hereafter be ſeen, 
befel that of the caliphs. Founded on a ſud- 
den, on a ſudden it ſunk to ruin ; being rent 
and divided by inteſtine wars. 

It is not to be wondered at, that princes who 
had dethroned their own father, ſhould be for 
getting rid of one another; each ſtrove to ſtrip 
his brother; the emperor Lotharius was for 
getting all into his own hands. Charles the 

ald 1, king of France, and Lewis xing of Ba- 
varia, joined together to oppoſe him. A ſon 
of Pepin king, of Aquitain, (who was ſon to 
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1 By a partition made in the life of his father, with the 
conſent of Lotharius, and by a ſubſequent agreement with 
this laft, Charles the Bald was left in poſſeſſion of great 
part of the country now called France. Lotharius the em- 
peror reigned over Italy, and all the country between the. 
Rhine and the Schelde, Hainault and Cambreſis; his em- 
pire likewiſe extended from the ſource of the Meuſe to the 
conffux of the Sadne and the Rhone, and on both ſides of 
the Rhone as far as the ſea, Lewis king of Bavaria ruled 
beyond the Rhine, and therefore acquired the name of king. 
of Germany, 2 x 


Lewis 
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Lewis the Debonnaire, and king after the death 
of his father) joined Lotharius. "Theſe laid the 
empire waſte, and drained it of its ſol- 

diers. In fine, two kings oppoſed againſt 841 
two kings, and three of theſe brothers, 

and the other nephew to them all, gave each 
other battle at Fontenoy, in the Aux- 

errois, with a fury truly worthy of a 842 
civil war. Several authors affirm, that 
upwards of an hundred thouſand men periſhed 
in this action. Indecd we are ſure that theſe 
writers were not cotemporaries, and are there- 
fore at liberty to doubt whether ſo much blood 
was really ſhed. This engagement ended in 
the defeat of Lotharius, who afterwards gave 
the world an example of a policy quite the 
reverle to that of Charlemagne. 

The conqueror of the 1 had obliged 
them to ſubmit to Chriſtianity; as a neceſſary 
curb ; but their frequent revolts, and continual 
endeavours to, return to their own worſhip, gave 
convincing proofs of their hatred to a religion 
which they looked upon as their puniſhment., 
Lotharius, in hopes to attach them to him, 
granted them full liberty of conſcience : the 
conſequence of which was, that one half of 
the country relapſed into idolatry, but ſtill re- 
mained faithful to their king. The conduct of 
this prince, and that of his grandfather Charle- 
magne, may ſerve to ſhew mankind in how 
many different ways kings may make religion 
ſubſervient to their — 

The misfortunes of Lotharius furniſh us with 
yet another example of this: his two brothers, 
Charles the Bald, and Lewis of Bavaria, aſſem- 
bled a council of biſhops and abbots at Aix-la- 
þ Chapelle, 
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Chapelle, in which Lotharius was, by the una- 
nimous voice of theſe prelates, declared to have 
forfeited his right to the crown +; and his ſub- 
jects abſolved of their oath of fidelity: Do 
you promiſe to govern better than he has 
done?“ ſaid they to the two brothers: We 
do,” replied theſe two-princes. Then ſaid the 
biſhop who preſided at the council, “„ We, 
by the divine authority inveſted in us, permit 
and command you to take the reins of govern- 
ment in his ſtead.” 

When we fſce biſhops thus diſpoſing of 
crowns, we ſhould deceive ourſelves, - were we 
to ſuppoſe that they were then what the elec- 
tors of the empire are at preſent. "They had 
_ authority indeed, but none of them were 
overeign princes. The authority annexed to 
their 3 and the veneration the people 
had ſor them, were the inſtruments eh uſe 
of by kings to ſerve their own purpoſes. Theſe 
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ft They did no more than declare he had no right to any 
part of France, the crown of which had, with his own 
conſent, been given to his brother Charles, It is true, the 
preſident of the aſſembly addreſſing himſelf to the two kings, 
on this occaſion, ſaid, Receive the kingdom by the autho- 


— 


rity of God, and govern it according to his divine will: 


we adviſe you, we exhort you, we command you ſo to 
do.” This injunction, however, is very different from a 
permiſſion te reign in the room of their brother: it was 
very natural to conſult the opinions of the clergy, whether 
it was lawful to deprive their brother of his ſhare of the do- 
miniens in France, without however receiving them as a 
gift of the church ; and for the reſt, the promiſe they made, 
to reign according to the laws of God, was no more than 
is exacted by the archbiſhop of Canterbury of the king of 
England at his coronation, Lothaire was afterwards put in 
poſſeſſion of the dominions he loſt by this partition, and 
peace re-eſtabliſhed among the three brothers, , 

£ eccle-— 
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eccleſiaſtics ſhewed much more weakneſs than 
grandeur, in thus determining the right of 
kings, in ſervile compliance to the orders of 
the ſtronger party. 

We ought not then to be ſurpriſed, that, a 
few years afterwards, an archbiſhop of Sens, 
with twenty other biſhops, ſhould have had the 
boldneſs, in a like conjuncture, to depoſe 
Charles the Bald, king of France. This au- 
dacious attempt was undertaken to pleaſe 
Lewis king of Bavaria. Theſe two monarchs, 
who were as bad kings as they had been unna- 
tural brothers, finding themſelves not able to 
deſtroy each other, procured one another to be 
anathematized by turns; but what is really ſur- 
priſing, is, the acknowledgment made by Charles 
the Bald, in a reſcript he condeſcended to pub- 
liſh againſt the archbiſhop of Sens, in theſe 
words: At leaſt, the archbiſhop ought not 
to have proceeded to depoſe me, before I had 
appeared. before the biſhops who conſecrated 
me king: it was juſt that I ſhould firſt have 
undergone their cenſure, to whoſe paternal 
correction and chaſtiſement I was always ready 
to ſubmit myſelf.” The race of Charlema ne 
reduced to ſpeak in theſe terms, were viſibly 
marching with long ſtrides to their ruin. ; 

I ſhall now return to Lotharius, who had 
ſtill a powerful party in Germany, and re- 
mained quiet poſſeſſor of Italy. He paſſed the 
Alps, and had his ſom Lewis crowned, who af- 
terwards went to Rome to try pope 
Sergius II. That pontiff made his ap- 844 
pearance, and anſwered in a formal 
manner to the allegations brought againſt him 
by the biſhop of Mentz : in the courſe of = 

tr 
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trial he fully juſtified himſelf, and afterwards 
took an oath of fidelity to that very Lotharius 
who had been depoſed by his biſhops. Lotha- 
rius himſelf at the ſame time made that famous 
and uſeleſs dectee,' that to prevent ſeditions, 
which were ſo frequent at that time, the Pope 
ſhould no longer be elected by the people; and 
that the emperor ſhould henceforward be made 
Acquainted whenever the holy ſee became va- 
cant. 

It may appear ſurpriſing to find this emperor, 
who was at times ſo humble, behaving ſo haugh- 
tily on this occaſion ; but let it be conſidered, 
that he had an army within a little diſtance of 
Rome when the pope ſwore obedience to him, 
and had none at Aix-la-Chapelle when the bi- 
ſhops depoſed him. 

Their decree only ſerved as an additional 
ſcandal to the deſolations of Europe. The pro- 
vinces from the Alps to the-Rhine were at a loſs 
to know whom they were to obey. Cities 
were every day changing their tyrants, and the 
countries round about were ravaged in turns by 
different parties. Nothing was to be heard of 
but battles, in which there were always monks, 
abbots, and biſhops periſhing with ſword in 
hand. Hugh, one of the ſons of Charlemagne, 
who had formerly been forced to embrace a mo- 
naſtic life, and afterwards came to be abbot of 
St Quentin, was killed before Toulouſe, toge- 
ther with the abbot of Farriere ; and at the ſame 
time and place two biſhops were made pri- 
ſoners. 

Theſe civil.broils ceaſed for a while, but it 
was only to return again with redoubled * 
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The three brothers, Lotharius, Charles, and 


Lewis, made a freſh diviſion of the empire be- 
tween them, which did but prove a ſubject of 
freſh animoſities and wars. | 

The emperor Lotharius, after having thrown 
all Europe into confuſion, without acquiring 
either ſucceſs or glory, finding himſelf growing 
weak and feeble, turned monk, and retired to 
the abbey of Prum. He lived however but fix 
days in his new ſtate, and died a fool, after 
having lived a tyrant. 

After the death of this third emperor of the 
Weſt, there ſtarted up new kingdoms in Eu- 
rope, like heaps of earth after the ſhocks of 
a mighty earthquake. 

Another Lotherius, ſon to the deceaſed em- 
peror, gave the name of Lotharingia to a pretty 
large tract of country called ſince by contrac- 
tion, Lorrain; lying between the Rhine, the 
Scheld, the Maeſe, and the fea: what we now 
call Brabant, was then called Upper Lorrain, 
and the reſt Lower Lorrain. At preſent there 
is no more remaining of Upper Lorrain than a 
ſmall! province of that name, lately ſwallowed 
up in the kingdom of France. 

A ſecond ſon of the emperor Lotharius, nam- 
ed Charles, had Savoy, Dauphine, and a part 
of Lyonnois, Provence, and Languedoc. This 
ſtate compoſed the kingdom of Arles, fo called 
from the name of its capital, which had former- 
ly been an opulent city, and geatly embelliſh- 
ed by the Romans ; but now a poor, petty, in- 
ſignificant place, as indeed are all the towns on 
this {ide the Alps. : 

A barbarian, by ſome writers called Solo- 
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mon *, ſoon after made himſelf king of Brit- 
tany, a part of which ſtill continued in pa- 
ganiſm : but all theſe petty kingdoms ſunk al- 
molt as quickly as they were raiſed. 

The ſhadow of the Roman empire ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted. Lewis, the ſecond ſon of Lotharius, 
who had a part of Italy for his ſhare, was pro- 
claimed emperor by Pope Sergius II. in 855. 
He did not reſide at Rome, nor did he poſlets 
the ninth part of Charlemagne's empire, hav- 
ing only an authority in Italy, and that con- 
telled by the popes and the dukes of Bene- 
vento, who were then in poſſeſſion of a conſi- 
derable tract of dominion. _ 

By his death, which happened in 875, if the 
Salique law had had any degree of weight, 
with reſpect to the family of Charlemagne, the 
empire of right devolved to the elder branch of 
that houſe; and Lewis of Bavaria, as ſuch, 
ought to have ſucceeded his nephew on his dy- 
ing without children. But arms and money 
determined the right to Charles the Bald, who 
ſhut up the paſſages of the Alps againſt his bro- 
ther, and haſtened to Rome with a body of 
troops. Reginus and the annals of Metz and 
Fulden tell us for certain, that he purchaſed 
the empire of pope John VIII. who not only 
made him pay handſomely for it, but, profiting 
of ſo favourable a conjuncture, for railing the 
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This Solomon became duke of Bretagne by the death 
of his kinſman Harupogus, whom he treacherouſly mur- 
dered with his own hand, although he had taken refuge at 
the altar. He aſſiſted Charles the Bald in his wars with the 
Normans, and in recompence this prince honoured him with 
the enſigns of royalty: but he was dethroned by his own 
ſubjects, and in his turn aſſaſſinated at the altar, 
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authority of his ſee, gave the empire as a ſo- 
vereign, and Charles receivedit as a vaſſal; declar- 
ing that he held it of the Pope, in like manner 
as he had before declared in France, in $59, 
that he ought to ſubmit to the deciſion of the 
biſhops ; but he did not care how much he de- 
baſed his dignity, provided he could but enjoy it. 

Under him then the Roman empire was 
compoſed of France and Italy. It is ſaid that 
he died poiſoned by his own phylician, who 
was a Jew, by name Sedecias; but no*one has 
ever pretended to ſay for what reaſon he com- 
mitted this crime. What could this phyſician 
gain by poiſoning his maſter? Under whom 
could he enjoy a more happy lot? No writer 
makes mention of the puniſhment inflicted on 
him ; and therefore we have a right to doubt 
the truth of this poiſoning ſtory, and content 
ourſelves with reflecting on the ignorance of 
Chriſtendom at that time, when kings were 
obliged to fend in ſearch of phyſicians amongſt 
the Jews and Arabs. 

This ſhadow of an empire {ſtill continued to 
be a bone of contention; Lewis the Stam- 
merer, king of France, the ſon of Charles the 
Bald, diſputed the poſſeſſion of it with the other 
deſcendants of Charlemagne : but all the par- 
ies aſked it of the Pope. A duke of Spoleto, 
and a marquis of Tuſcany, who had been in- 
veſted with theſe ſtates by Charles the Bald, 
ſeized on the perſon of pope John VIII. and 
plundtred a part of Rome, in order, as they 
laid, to oblige that pontiff to confer the im- 
perial dignity on a king of Bavaria, named 
Carloman, the eldeſt of the deſcendants of 
Charlemagne, And this pope John had not 
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only theſe perſecutions to ſuffer in Rome from 
Italians, but had juſt before, in 877, been 
obliged to pay the ſum of twenty-five thouſand 
pounds weight of ſilver to the Mahometans, 
who were poſſeſſors of the iſland of Sicily and 
the Neapolitan coaſt. This was the money 
which Charles the Bald had given him for the 

empire; but it ſoon paſſed from the hands of 
the Pope into thoſe of the Saracens ; and the 
former was even obliged to agree, by an au- 
thentic treaty, to pay them the like ſum an- 
nually. 4 

However, this pontiff, who was a. tributary 
to the Mahometans, and a priſoner in Rome, 
made his eſcape, took ſhipping, and got over 
to France; where he performed the office of 
conſecrating the emperor Lewis the Stammerer, 
in the city of Troyes, after the example of his 
predeceſſors Leo III. Alexander, and Stephen 
III. who, though perſecuted and driven from 
their own dominions, ftil] continued to diſpoſe 
of the crowns of other kingdoms, 

Under the reign of Charles the Fat *, em- 
peror and king of France, the deſolations of 
Europe were redoubled. The farther the blood 
of Charlemagne ran from its ſource, the more 

it degenerated. Charles the Fat was 

887 declared incapable of reigning, by an 

aſſembly of French and German no- 
bles, who depoſed him in a council called by 
himſelf, at a place near Mentz. This was not 
the act of a ſet of biſhops, who, while they are 
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* For what reaſon our author has omitted mentioning 
Lewis III. we are at a loſs to comprehend, His reign in- 

<decd was ſhort, but not inglorious, 
baſely 
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baſely ſerving the ambition or revenge of a 
prince, affect to diſpoſe of crowns ; this was an 
aſſembly of the principal nobility, who thought 
they had a right to make choice of the perion 
who was to govern them, and under whoſe 
command they were to fight. - It is faid 
that Charles the Fat grew weak in his intel- 
lets; weak he always was, without doubt, 
fince, by his conduct, he had brought himſelf 
to ſuch a paſs, as to ſuffer himſelf to be de- 
throned, without offering to make the leaſt 
reſiſtance, and to loſe, at one ſtroke, all 
Germany, France, and Italy, and be reduced, 
at length, to depend upon the charity of the 
archbiſhop of Mentz for the common neceſſa- 
ries of life. It is evident, that in theſe times 
the natural order of ſucceſſion was reckoned as 
nothing, ſince Arnold the baſtard of Car- 
Joman, ſon to Lewis the Stammerer, was de- 
clared emperor, and Eudes, or Odo, count 
of Paris, made king of France. There was 
then neither the right of birth, nor the ac- 
knowledged right of election. Europe was a 
chaos t, in which the ſtrongeſt roſe upon the 
ruins of the weakeſt, to be again tumbled down, 
in their turns, by others. 


CHANSDEFANDEFA KNTBCEANTONSDEFANSY 
e 
Of the Normans towards the Ninth Century. 


L UROPE was now all confuſion; every 

thing was divided, every thing weak and 
miſerable. This opened a paſſage to the people 
of Scandinavia, and thoſe who inhabited the 


+ Still excepting England, which at that period enjoyed un 
interrupted felicity under the rule of the incomparable Alfred. 
Vol. I. I parts 


parts of the Baltic Sea. Theſe ſavages; grown 
too numerous for the lands they poſletied, lands 
in themſelves barren, and. ungrateful to the la- 
bourer's toil ; without, any manufactures of 
their own, and. deſtitute of all knowledge of 
the arts, ſought only how. to ſpread themſelves 
at 2 diſtance from their own country. Robbery 
and piracy. were as. neceſſary to them, as car- 
nage to. beaſts of prey. The Germans called 
theſe people hy the general name of Normans, 
or men of the North, in the ſame manger as 
we ill ſay in general, the corſairs of Barbary, 
or the Sallee rovers. As eaxly as the fourth 
century. they mingled in the, fleets of other Bar- 
barians, = aid in carrying deſolation even 
into Rome and Africa: we haue already ſeen 
that, during the reign of Charlemagne, they 
kept at home for fear of ſlavery. In the time 
of Lewis the Debonnaire they began to cruize 
abroad. The vaſt foreſts with which their 
country was overſpread, furniſhed them with 
ſufficient quantities of. timber for building their 
veſſels, which were: worked with two ſails and 
with oars, and would. contain about an hundred 
men, with all the, neceſſary proviſions for a 
cruize. They uſed to coaſt along the ſea-ſhore, 
and make deſcents in thoſe places where they 
were likely to meet. wich no, reſiſtance, 
and afterwards returned home with what 
booty they could pick up, of which they made 
a. regular diftribution, according to the 
laws. of piracy, as. is now. done among the 
pirates. on the. coaſt of Barbary, As. early. as 
the year 843, we find them. entering France 
by the mouth of the river. Seine, and plunder- 
ing the city of Rouen; another fleet made its 
way by the river Loire, and laid all the country 
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waſte as far as Touraine. The men they took 
in theſe cruizes they kept in ſlavery ; the wo- 
men and girls they divided amongſt themſelves. 
They even brought away the young children, in 
order to train them up to the buſineſs of piracy : 
where-ever they landed, they cleared all before 
them, bringing away cattle, moveables, and 
every thing that came in their way; and would 
tometimes ſell upon one coaſt what they had 
brought off from another, The ſucceſs of their 
firſt expeditions excited the avarice of their in- 
digent countrymen. The inhabitants of the 
ſea-coaſt of Germany ſoon joined them, and 
entered: on board their veſſels in like manner as 
the renegadoes of Provence and Sicily have 
ſerved in the fleets of Algiers. 
In the year 844, they covered the ſea with 
their ſhips, and made deſcents almoſt at the 
ſame time in England, France, and Spain. 
There were no meaſures taken, indeed, either by 
the French or Engliſh, to prevent theſe invaſions; 
but in Spain the ſea- coaſts were guarded by the 
+ Arabs, who, at length, drove thete pirates off. 


+ Our author ſeems to be particularly attached to the 
Mahometans, efpecially the Arabs, whom he on all oc- 
cafions compliments at the expence of the European Chriſ- 
tians, The government of France, it muſt be owned; 
was weak under Charles the Bald: but, at this period, the 
Engliſh had a vigorous adminiſtration, a ſpirited prince, 
and an eſtabINſhed militia. In the year 833, the Danes, even 
tho" joined hy a ſtrong body of Britons, were ronted with 
great ſlaughter by king Egbert, who united the Heptarchy. 
They were, in the ſequel, as often engaged as they pre- 
ſumed to land. In the year 851, they were defeated at 
Wenebury by the militia under count Ceorl. King Athd- 
ſtam having equipped a fleet, obtained a victory over them 
on their own element; and in the year $53, they were to- 
t ally ronted at Okely in Surry. In ſuch an extended coaſt 
that of Great Britain, it is fimply impoſſihle for any 885 
vernmentto tee ſuck 4 as will totab prevent me 
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In 845, the Normans plundered the town of 
Hamburgh, and penetrated a conſiderable way 
into Germany. They were no longer, as at 
their firſt ſetting out, a confuſed rabble of pi- 
rates without order: they had now a fleet of 
ſix hundred barks, containing a very formidable 
army, and commanded by a king of Denmark, 
whoſe name was Eric, under whom they gained 
two conſiderable battles before they reimbarked. 
This piratical prince, after returning home 
Joaded with German ſpoils, ſent one of the 
admirals of the corſairs, whom hiftorians call 
Regnier, on an expedition againſt France: 
this man failed up the river Seine with a fleet 
. of an hundred and twenty fail. Wecan hardly 
ſuppoſe that theſe hundred and twenty ſail could 
carry twenty thouſand men; and yet, with a 
number probably inferior, he plundered the city 
of Rouen for the ſecond time, and even ad- 
vanced as far as Paris. In theſe kinds of in- 
vaſions, where the weakneſs of the government 
has not provided againſt ſuch ſurprizes, the ap- 
prehenſion of the people always augments the 
danger, and the greater number frequently flies 
before the leſſer. This was preciſely the caſe 
on the preſent occaſion ; the Pariſians, who at 
other times had been wont to defend themſelves 
with ſo much bravery, now abandoned their 
city to the ym who found nothing there 
but wooden houſes, which they burnt to the 
ground. The unfortunate king Charles the 

ald, who had entrenched himſelf at St. De- 
tis with a few troops, inſtead of making head 
*2ainſt theſe Barbarians, purchaſed their retreat 


Adden deſcents of ſuch pirates: beſides, they were encou- 
raged by their countrymen ſettled in Northumberland, and 
' often joined by the Britons of Wales and Cornwal, 
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for the ſum of fourteen thouſand marks of ſil- 
yer. It is provoking to read in ſome of our au- 
thors, that many of theſe barbarians were ſtruck 
dead for having pillaged the church of St. Ger- 
main-des-prez. Neither the people nor their 
ſaints made the leaſt defence, and yet muſt the 
conquered indulge themſelves in the pitiful 
ſatisfaction of imaginary miracles - wrought 
againſt their victor s. | 
Charles the Bald, in thus purchaſing a'peace 
of theſe pirates, only furniſhed them with freſh 
means for carrying on the war, and deprived 
| himſelf of that of ſupporting it. - The Normans 
employed the money they had : gotten from 
Charles in carrying on the ſiege of Bourdeaux, 
which they took and pillaged ; and, to com- 
plete the general horror and humiliation, Pe- 
pin, king of Aquitain, a deſcendant of Char- 
lemagne, finding himſelf unable to make head 
againſt theſe barbarians, joined them; and 
then, (about 858,) France was totally ravaged. 
The Normans, having conſiderably encreaſed 
in ſtrength by the ſeveral parties who had joined 
them, continued for a long time to ſpread de- 
folation through Germany, Flanders, and the 
Engliſh coaſt. We have lately ſeen armies of 
one hundred thouſand men ſcarcely able, even 
after ſignal victories, to take two towns; to 
ſuch a perfection has the art of fortifying and 
preparing places againſt an attack, been carried 
in our times; but in thoſe days, a band of Bar- 
barians fighting againſt other Barbarians at va- 
riance with each other, found nothing to op- 
poſe their incurſions after ſucceeding in the firſt 
blow. Sometimes indeed they might be de- 
feated, but then it was only to return with ad- 
ditional force. Godfrey king of Denmark, to 
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whom Charles the Fat had ceded a part of Hol- 
land in the year 882, penetrated from thence into 
Flanders, when his Normans paſſed from the 
Somme to the Oiſe without meeting with any 
reſiſtance, and took and burnt Pontoile ; aſter 
which they came before Paris by land and water. 
88 The Pariſians, who then expected 

5 an itruption of Barbarians, did not aban- 

don their city as before. Odo, or Eudes, count 
of Paris, whoſe valour afterwards raiſed him to 
the throne of France, put the city into ſuch good 
order, and made fuch excellent regulations, as 
animated the courage of the inhabitants, and 
ſerved them inſtead of towers and ramparts. 
Sigefroy, who commanded the Normans in this 
expedition, puſhed the ſiege with the moſt ob- 
ſtinate fury, but yet not deſtitute of art. He 
taught his pcople to uſe battering rams for mak- 
ing a breach in the walls, which they at length 
effected, and then gave three general aflaults, 
which the inhabitants ſtood with incredible 
bravery. The Pariſians were not headed by 
count Eudes only, but by their biſhop Goſlin 
Iikewiſe, who every day, after giving his be- 
nediftion to the people, mounted the breach in 
perſon, and, with a helmet on his head, a qui- 
ver of arrows at his back, and an ax at his 
girdle, after having planted a crois on the 
ramparts, fought with it in his view. This 
prelate ſeems to have had at leaſt as much au- 
thority in the city as the count himſelf; for 
when Sigefroy endeavoured to obtain permiſ- 
hon to enter Paris, Goflin was the perfon to 
whom he addrefſed himſelf. This good biſhop 
died with fatigue in the midſt of the fiege, 
leaving behind him a valued and reſpected me- 
mory ; for tho' he armed thoſe hands which 
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religion referves wholly for the ſervice of th© 
altar, yet it was for the ſafety of that altar, and 
of his fellow-citizens, fighting in the moſt juſt 
of all cauſes, and a neceſſary defence, which 
is ever above to laws. His brethren had on- 
ly armed themfelves in civil wars, and againſt 

hriſtians: and perhaps if an apotheofis is due 
to any man, this prelate, who died fighting for his 
country, had a much better title to heaven than ſo 
many obſcure people, whoſe virtues, if they had 
any, were of little or no real fervice to the world. 
Normans continued to beſiege the city 
for a year and half: during which time the in- 
habitants ſuffered, with the utmoſt refolution, 
all the horrors of famine and contagion, the 
general concotnitants of long ſites, At length 
the emperor Charles the Fat king of France, 
Yu npon the mount of Mars, fince called 
ontmartre, with a body of forces which he 
kad brought to, their relief; but be was afraid 
to attack the Normans, and only came to pur- 
chaſe a ſecond ſhameful truce. Tue Barbarians 
raifed the ſiege of Paris, to invelt the city of Sens, 
and pillage Burgundy, while Charles went to 
Mentz, andcalled a parliament, which deprived 
him of a throne he was ſo unworthy to poſleſs, 
The Normans #1 continued their devaſta- 
tions: but, tho' enemies to the name of Chriſ- 
tian, it never onde Entered into their thoughts 
to oblige any one to renounce Chriſtianity. 
They were nearly the fame kind of people as 
the Franks, the $, the Alans, the Hans, 
and the Heruli, who, when in ſearch of new 
ſettlements about the fourth century, were ſo 
fat from impoſing a new religion upon the Ro- 
mans, that they very readily accommodated 
chemſelves to theirs: in like manner the Turks, 
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at the time they ravaged the empire of the ca- 
liphs, conformed to the mahometan religion. 
At length Rollo, or Raoul, the — illuſ- 
trious of theſe northern banditti, being driven 
out of Denmark, aſſembled in Scandinavia all 
thoſe who were willing to follow his fortunes: 
with theſe he went in ſearch of new adventures, 
founding his hopes of future greatneſs on the 
weak and indefenſible ſtate in which he knew 
Europe to be at that time. He landed firſt in 
England, where his countrymen were already 
eſtabliſhed : but after two fruitleſs victories, he 
turned his views towards France, which others 
of the Normans race had found the means to 
ruin, but had not been able to enſlave. 
Rollo was the only one of theſe Barbarians 
who ceaſed, to deſerve that name, by ſeekin 
for a ſettled habitation. Having made himſelf 
maſter of Rouen with very little trouble, in- 
ſtead of deſtroying it, he ordered the towers 
and walls to be rebuilt, and made it his arſenal, 
irom whence he made excurſions. at different 
times, into England and France, always mak- 
ing, war with as much .policy as fury. France 
was at her laſt gaſp under the reign of Charles 
the Simple, who had indeed the name of king, 
but had his monarchy more rent and divided by 
the dukes, counts, and barons, his ſubjects, 
than even by the Normans themſelves. Charles 
the Fat had given only money to the Barbarians, 
Charles the Simple offered Rollo his daughter, 
and with her a part of his provinces. | 
Rollo at firſt demanded Normandy, 
912 which Charles thought himſelf very 
happy to give him. After this he inſiſted up- 
on Brittany, but here he met with. a refuſal : 
however, in the end, Charles was obliged to 
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comply with his demands, and yield him that 
province, and with ſuch clauſes too, as the 
ſtrongeſt generally explains to his own advan- 
tage. hus Brittany, which a little before 
had been a kingdom, became a fief to Neuſtria; 
and Neuſtria, which quickly came to be called 
Normandy, from the name of its conquerors, 
became a ſeparate ſtate; . whoſe dukes paid an 
empty homage to the crown of France. ; 
The archbiſhop of Rouen found means to 
perſuade Rollo to become a Chriſtian, that- 
prince being very ready to embrace a religion 
that ſecured to him his power. b 
Thoſe are truly conquerors who know how 
to make Jaws. Their power is fixed on a ſolid 
baſis, whilſt that of others paſſes away like a 
torrent. Rollo, now grown peaceable, was 
the only law-giver of his time on the chriſtian 
continent. It is well known with what in- 
flexibility he adminiſtered juſtice : he aboliſhed 
theft among his Danes, who, till then, had 
lived only by rapine. For a long time after 
his death, the very mentioning his name was 
a ſufficient order to the officers of juſtice to run 
and ſuppreſs any act of violence; from hence 
came the cuſtom well known in Normandy, of 
crying Harp. The Danes and Franks mingli 
together, produced thoſe heroes whom we ſhall 
ſee conquzring England, Naples, and Sicily. 


Of ENGLAND towards the Ninth Century, 


"Ex Engliſh, now ſo powerful and famous 
throughout the world, both for war and 
commerce, who are governed by the love of their 

5 o 
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own laws, and that ſpirit of freedom which con- 
fits in obeying the laws only, were a very diffe- 
rent people then to what they are at preſent. 
They had lately ſhaken off the Norman yoke; 
but it was only to fall under that of the Saxons, 
who having conquered England about the fixth 
century, were themfelves conquered in the 
eighth by Charlemagne. Theſe uſurpers divided 
828 the country into ſeven cantons, which 
' they called kingdoms: theſe ſeven pro- 
vinces were afterwards united under king Egbert 
of the Saxon race, when the Normans came to 
ravage England as well as France. It is ſaid, that 
in 852, theſe pirates ſailed up the Thames with 
a fleet of three hundred fail. The Engliſh de- 
tended themſelves no better than their neigh- 
bours the Franks had done: like them they 
bought off their conquerors, and one of their 
kings, named Ethelbert , following the un- 
happy example of Charles the Bald, gave them 
money. The ſame fault met with the ſame 
puniſhment. The pirates made uſe of this'very 
money to conquer the country more effectual- 
ly ; in ſhort, they over-run the better half of 
the iſland. Certainly the Engliſh, who are by 
nature brave, and are fo well defended by their 
ſuuation, muſt have ſome very eſſential defects 
in their government, ſince we find them always 
ſubdued by people, who ſhould not ſoemingly 
have invaded them with impunity. The rela- 
tions of the dreadſul ravages that laid this 
wretched iſland waſte, ſtill ſurpaſs thoſe we 
have already ſeen in France. There are cer- 
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1 It is very ſtrange that the hiſtorian ſhould introduce 
Ethelbert as paying trilete to the Danes in the year 8 5, 
whereas that prince did not aſcend the throne of England 
till abe ve a whole century after this period. 


tain periods in which the whole globe is but 
one ſcene of {:iughter, and theſe periods are 
but too frequent: 


It muſt certainly be pleaſing to the reader to 
breathe a little after ſuch a ſcene of horrors, 


and to behold ſome great man ariſe, to reſcue 
his bleeding countty from flavery;. and govern. 
her like a good king. | 


1 do net think that there eyer was in the 


world a man more worthy of the regard of po- 


ſterity than Alﬀred the Great, who did all this 
for his countty, ſuppoſing what is related of 


him to be true.- © | 5 
This prince ſucceeded his brother 872 
Ethelred I. who left him only a evnh- 


teſted right to the crown, and a kingdom more 


than ever divided into petty ſovereignties, moſt 
of them occupied by Danes: Almoſt: every 
year produced a ſucceſſion of new pirates, who 
came to invade the coafts, and diſpute with the 
firft uſurpers the little that was left of their 
ſot met depredations. | 


Alfred, who was tiraſter of only oy pro- 


vihee in the Weſt, was ſoon vanquiſhed by 
theſe Barbarians; in a pitched battle , and de- 


ſerted by every body: yet he did not follow the 


example of his uncle Butred, who, when dri- 
ven by the Danes from a ſmall province of 
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| Alfred, far from being vanquiſhed in the beginning, 


compelled the Danes in the very firſt month of his reign, o 


evacuate his dominions; and next year he obliged tend to 
ſae for peace. In the year 876 he defeated and deftroyed 
their whole armada, conſiſting of one hundred and twenty 
ſhips. It was after this period that he was ſuddenly over- 
whelmed by a torrent of freſh comers, who joined their 
countrymen, - who had been for, ſome time in poſſeſlion of 


Northumberland, Eaft- Anglia, and Mercia; and poured in 


Ke a deluge upon his unguarded country. 
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which he was king, retired to the Engliſh col- 
lege at Rome; on the contrary, though alone 
and unaſſiſted, he reſolved to periſh, or revenge 
the wrongs of his country. He concealed him- 
ſelf for fox months in a ſhepherd's cottage in 
the middle of a moraſs, without imparting the 
ſecret to any one but the earl of Devon, who 
ſill continued to defend a weak fortreſs againſt 
the Barbarians. After ſome time this noble- 
man, having gathered together a body of forces, 
gained a ſmall advantage over the enemy. At 
this juncture Alfred. cloathed in a ſhepherd's 
tattered dreſs, ventured into the Daniſh camp. 
as a player on the harp, where, after being eye- 
witneſs of the ſituation and defects of the camp, 
and having learnt that the Barbarians were 
ſoon to celebrate a grand feſtival, he flew to in- 
form the earl of Devon of it, who had ſome troops 
in readineſs, and. marching back to the Danes 
with this ſmall but reſolute army, he ſurprized 
them in the midſt of their merriment, and. 
gained a compleat victory. The Danes were 
at that time divided by inteſtine factions; and 
Alfred, who was no leſs able a negotiator than 
courageous warrior, was, to the general ſur- 
prize, unanimouſly choſen king by the Danes 
and Engliſh, London was now the only place 
that remained to be conquered, which he took, 
fortified, and embelliſhed : he then fitted out 
fleets, kept the Engliſh Danes in ſubjection, 
and guarded his ſea · coaſts againſt foreign inva- 
ſions; and finally employed himſelf, during a 
peaeeable reign of twelve years, in improving 
and poliſhing his country. His laws were mild, 
but ſtrictly enforced. He was the firſt who 
ſettled juries, and divided England into ſhires 


and counties, and encouraged the ſpirit of com- 
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merce among his ſubjects. We are told that he lent 
ſhips and money to certain learned and enterpri- 
ſing men, who made a voyage as far as Alexandria; 
and from thence paſling the iſthmus of Suez, 
traded in the Perſian Gulph. He eſtabliſhed mi- 
litias, erected ſeveral councils, and introduced 
that regularity throughout his kingdom, which 
is the — ork ſource of peace and plenty. 
It appears to me, that there never was a truly 
great man, who was not at the ſame time a 
perſon of good underſtanding. Alfred founded 
the univerſity of Oxford, and ſent for books 
from Rome, England being at that time ſo bar- 
barous as not to have any of its own ; nay, it- 
is ſaid that he even — Fad that he had not 
one prieſt in all his kingdom who underſtood 
Latin; as for himſelf he was a perfect maſter of 
it, and was at the ſame time a tolerable mathe- 
matician for the age he lived in: he had like- 
wiſe a competent knowledge of hiſtory, and. 
ſame writers pretend that he wrote poems in 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue. All the time he had 
to ſpare from public occupations were dedicated 
to ſtudy. By a prudent oeconomy he had it in 
his power to be liberal; for we find that he 
built ſeveral churches, but not one monaſtery *, 
being doubtleſs of opinion, that in a depopu- 
lated ſtate which wanted recruiting, it would 
have been but ill ſerving his country to counte- 
nance thoſe numerous families, which, with- 
out parents or children, perpetuate themſelves 
at the expence of the nation: for this reaſon it 
is, in all probability, that we do not find his 
name in the catalogue of faints ; but hiſtory, 
that reproaches him neither with crimes nor- 


* It is expreſsly (aid by Affirius, in his life of Alfred, 
that he rebuilt monaſteries and ehurgyes, | * 
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weakneſs, places him in the firſt rank of thoſe 

heroes who have been of ſervice to mankind, 

who, without ſuch extraordinary — 

would ſtill have remained in a ſtate little better 
than that of ſavage beaſts. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Of SrAlx and the Muſſulmans towards the 
Eighth and Ninth. Centuries. 


414 — I turn my eyes towards Spain, 
[ behold misfortunes and revolutions of 
another kind, which merit our particular at- 
tention. Let us then in a few words trace mat- 
ters back to their ſource, and recall toour remein-- 
brance that the Goths,. who uſurped this king- 
dom, and became outwardly chriſtians, though 
ſtill as much Barbarians as before, were expelled 
from hence abeut the eigbth century by the 
Muffulmen of Africa. I am of opinion that 
the imbecility of king Wamba “, who on that 
account was fhit up in a monaſtery, was the 
original cauſe of the downfal of this kingdom. 
To his weakneſs was owing the ravages com- 
mitted by his fuceeffors, Wititza, a prince ſtill 
more ſenſeleſs than VV amba, as he added ctuelty 
to his other follies, cauſed his fue cts wnom 
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® Wamba was one of the moſt. glorious of the Viſgoth 
kings, whether we conſider him as a conqueror or legiſla- 
tor. His imbecitity was no more than the temporary effect » - 
of a ſtupifying doſe, adminiſtered by Erviga, during which 
he was ſhaven and put into the habit of a penitent : he 
ſoon recovered the uſe of his ſenſes, and had power and 
courage ſufficient to have puniſhed the treacherous Erviga ; 
bor” being far advanced in years, and having no children, 
he choſe to finiſh his days in a convent, rather than involve 
his country in the miſeries of a civil wat, ; 
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he feared, to be diſarmed +, and in ſo doing de- 
prived himſelf of the benefit of their aſſiſtance. 

- Roderiguez, or Roderic, whole father this 
Wititza had affaflinated, murdered him in his 
turn, and proved ſtill more wicked than himſelf, 
We need not therefore look any farther for 
the cauſe of the ſuperiority gained by the Muſ- 
ſulmen in Spain. I cannot ſay whether it is 
true that Roderick raviſhed Florinda, called 
La Cava, or the wicked, the unhappily famous: 
daughter of count Julian; who upon this ac-- 
count called in the Moors to aſſiſt him in re- 
venging the honour of his family. Perhaps the 
adventure of Cava is partly copied from that of 
Lucretia, and indeed neither the one nor the 
other of theſe ſtories ſeem founded on very 
authentic proofs, In my opinion there wanted 
not the pretext of a rape, which is commonly 
as difficult to prove as to commit , for calling 
in the Africans : for before that, in the reign 
of king Wamba, count Herwig, who was after- 
wards king himſelf, had brought over an army 


1 So indeed we are told by ſome Spaniſh hiſtorians, ſech 
as Alphonſ. Mag. Chron. Luc. Tudens, and Rederic Tole- 
tan, who likewiſe add that he difmantled every town in 
his dominions except three: but the ficit allegation is im- 
probable, and the laſt untrue ; for the Moors found many 
other cities in Spain weil-ſortifted, and obſtinately defended. 

I Difficult indeed in a court of juſtice, but not in the breaſt 
of a father, a Spaniard, a nobleman, proud, jealous, and 
vindictive---There is nothing at all improbable in the ftory 
of Cava's being raviſhed by Roderig ; or according to ſome 
authors, by his predeceſſor Wititza, and. that, her father 
was exaſperated into treachery and rebellicn by this injury, 
It is not, however, mentioned by the more antient hiſto- 
rians, Iſador of Badajoz, Alphonſo the Great, or the au- 
thor of the Chronicle of the Alreyda, The truth is, the - 
Moors had long endeavoured to ſubdue Spain, and as they 
were more powerful at ſea than the Spaniards, it Was im- 
poſſible to prevent their landing, * 
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of Moors. Opas, archbiſhop of Seville, whe 


was the principal inſtrument in this great revo- 
lution, had intereſts of a deeper concern to ſup- 
port than that of a lady's honour. This pre- 
late, who was ſon to the uſurper Wititza, who had 
been dethroned and murdered by the uſurper 
Roderic, was the perſon: whoſe ambition occa- 
ſioned the calling in of the Moors this ſecond 
time. Count Julian found ſufficient reaſon, 
as being ſon-in-law to Wititza, to take up 
arms againſt the reigning tyrant, and a biſhop 
named Toriza — in the conſpiracy with the 
count and the archbiſhop Opas. Is it likely 
then that two biſhops ſhould have thus truſted 
themſelves with the enemies of the chriſtian 
name, merely on account of a woman ? 

But be that as it will, the Mahometans were 
the maſters, as they are to this day, of all that 
part of Africa which had formerly belonged 
to the Romans, and had but a little time - 
fore founded the city of Morocco, near Mount 
Atlas. The caliph Valid Almanzor, who was 
fovereign of that delightful part of the world, 
had his reſidence at Damaſcus, in Syria. His 
viceroy, Muzza, who at that time was go- 
vernor of Africa, made the entire conqueſt of 
all Spain, by one of his lieutenants. Immedi- 
ately after which he ſent his general, Tarif, 
ever thither, who in 714 gained that famous 
battle in which the tyrant Roderic loſt his life. 
Some ſay that the Saracens did not obſerve their 
engagements with count Julian, whom they 
doubtleſs miſtruſted : but archbiſhop Opas was 
better ſatisfied with them, and ſwore fidelity to 
the Mahometan government, under which he 
continued to preſerve a conſiderable authority 
over the chriſtian churches, which were tole- 
rated by the conquerors, 
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As to king Roderic, he was ſo little regret- 
ted, that his widow Egilona publicly eſpouſed 
young Abdalis, ſon to the conqueror Muzza, 
to whoſe arms her former huſband had fallen, 
and who had reduced her country and religion 
to a ſtate of ſlavery. 

In the ſpace of fourteen months all Spain 
was brought under the ſubjection of the empire 
of. the caliphs, excepting a few ſcarcely habi- 
table rocks and caverns in the kingdom of 
Aſturias, where + Pelagius Teudomer, the 
Goth, a relation of the late king Roderic, 
had concealed himſelf, and thus preſerved his 
liberty. I cannot conceive why authors have 

iven the title of king to this prince, though 
indeed worthy of it, ſince the whole of his- 
royalt conſiſted in not being a ſlave. The 
Spaniſh hiſtorians, and thoſe who have followed 
their accounts, have made him gain ſeveral 
— victories, fancied miracles in his favour, 

ave ſettled him a court, and given him his ſon: 
Favilla, and ſon-in-law Alfonſo, as peaceable 
ſucceſſors of this pretended kingdom. But how 


+ According to all the Spanifh hiſtorians, except Pellecier, 
Pelagius, or Pelago and Theodomer, were two perſons. 
Our author cannot conceive that the Moors in the zenith of 
their power would allow any independent dynafty to ſub- 
ſtſt in Spain: but this objection will, we apprehend, vaniſh 
entirely, when we confider that the government of Don 
Pelago was founded in the little province of Liebana, ſur- 
rounded by inacceffible mountains, and indeed, not worth 
the trouble of ſubduing : beſides, it appears, that as ſoon 
as Pelago began to extend his territories, he was invaded 
by a very numerous army of Moors, who were defeated 
in the year 719, among the mountains of St. Mavia de 
Cavadonga : our author ts therefore miſtaken in ſaying the 
chriſtians. were not able to make head againſt the Moors 
till the year 759, when they were weakened by the vic- 
tories of Charles Martel, and their own inteſtine diviſions. - 
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can it be ſuppoſed that the Mahometans, ho 
under Abderames in the year 734 had ſubdued 
one half oſ France, ſhould have ſuffered this 
kingdom of Aſturias to have ſubmitted quietly 
on the other fide of the Pyrennees? It was a 
great point for the chriſtians to be ſuffered to 
retire to theſe mountains, and live upon what 
they could get for b tribute to theſe In- 
fidels; nor was it till about the year 759 that 
they began to be able to make head againſt 
their conquerors, weakened by the many de- 
feats they had ſuſtained from the arms of 
Charles Martel, and their own inteſtine divi- 
frons : but the chriſtians, ſtill mote divided 
among, themſelves than the Mabometans, foon 
relapſed under the former yoke. Mauregato,. 
to whom hiſtorians have been pleaſed 
583 to give the title of king, had leave 
granted him to govern the Aſturias 
and ſome other neighbouring territories, on pay= 
IRg ge and tribute to the Mahometans ; 
and he even ſubmitted to furhiſh one hundred 
beautiful young women every year for Abde- 
rames ſeraglio 1. It had been for a 
time a cuſtom among the Arabs to exatt Fuch 
kind of tributes from their vaſſals; and to this. 
day the caravans, among the preſents which 
they make to. the wild Arabs, always give a 
certain number of marriageable young women. 
Hiſtorians tell us of a deacon named Vere- 
mond, who ſucceeded this Mauregato, and was 
chief of theſe mountain refugees, yielded the 
ſame homage, and payed the ſame tribute of 
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T This is a meer fable rejeQted by the beſt hiſtorians, 
Mauregato was an uſutper, who ſupported his ufurpation 
dy engaging in a cloſe alliance with the Mirammolin: but 

Wt have no reaſon. to believe he was his tributary. - 
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handſome women. But is this a kingdom, or 
can ſuch as theſe be called kings 7 ? 

After the death of this Abderames, the emirs 
or governors of the Spaniſh provinces aſ- 
pired to independency, We have already 
ſeen under the article of Charlemagne, that 
one of them, named Ibna Larabi, had the im- 
prudence to call that conqueror in to his at- 
ſiſtance. Now if there had really deen any 
chriſtian kingdoms exiſting at that time in 
Spain, would not Charles have taken fuch 
kingdom under his protection, preferably to 
joining bis arms with Mahometans ? however, 
he took this emir under his protection, obliging 
him do him homage for the dommions lying 1 
between the Ebro and the Pyrennees, which the 
Mahometans then poſſeſſed. We ſind that in | 
794 the Moor Abutar did homage to Lewis 
the Debonnaire, who at that time governed | 
Aqui ain under his father, with the title of king. | 
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Some time afterwards the dividions 

the Spaniſh Moors began to encreafe, which 
the council of Lewis the Debonnaire turned to 
their own advantage; for they laid ſiege to 
Barcelona, which kept inveſted” for two 
years, and at length Lewis entered it in tri- 
umph in the year 796. This was the begin- 
ning of the decline of the Mooriſh empire. 
Theſe conquerors were no longer ſupported by 
the aſſiſtance of the Africans and the caliphs, | 
T This prince's name was Barmudo. Without all doubt 
theſe were kings, and glorious kings too, howſoever their 
conduct and valour may have diſobliged our author, M. | 
de Voltaire, who lets ſlip no opportunity of expreſſing his — i 
regard and admiration of the Arabs, than whom, not- | 
withſtanding all he can alledge in their favour, there never Mi 
was a more perfidious, cruel, and barbarvus people on the | 

face of the earth, * 
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whoſe yokes they had thrown off. The fuc- 
ceſſors of Abderames having fixed the ſeat of 
their kingdom at Cordova, were but ill obeyed 
by the governors of the more diſtant provinces. 
At this favourable period it was that Al- 
phonſo, of the race of Pelagius, began to ren- 
der the Spaniſh chriſtians whe had retired into 
the mountains of Aſturias conſiderable. He re- 
fuſed to pay the cuſtomary tributes to maſters 
whom he knew himſelf in a condition to dif- 
pute it with, and after having gained ſome few 
victories over them, he found himſelf in the 
iet poſſeſſion of the kingdoms of Aſturias and 
on, at the beginning of the ninth century. 
With this prince then we muſt firſt look for 
the revival of chriſtian. kings in Spain. Al- 
phonſo was artful and crue]: he is called the 
chaſte, becauſe he was the rſt who refuſed to 
ay the tribute of the hundred damſels to the 
doors. But without reflecting at the ſame 
time that it was not on account of refuſing this 
tribute that he incurred the war, but becauſe 
that being determined to ſhake off all ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the Moors, and be no longer tributary to 
them, he muſt have refuſed the tribute of the 
virgins as well as every other kind of homage. 
The ſucceſs Alphonſo had met with, in ſpite 
of the many obſtacles he had to-encounter, em- 
boldened the ' chriſtians of Navarre to chuſe 
themſelves a king. The inhabitants of Arragon 
took up arms under one of their counts: thus, 
towards the latter end of the reign of Lewis the 
Debonnaire, neither the Moors nor the-French 
retained any poſſeſſions in thoſe barren coun- 
tries ; but the reſt of Spain ſtill continued under 
the dominion of the Muſſulman kings. It was 
at this time that the Normans ravaged the coaſts 
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of Spain; but being quickly repulſed, they re- 
turned back and plundered France and England. 
Me muſt not wonder to find the Spaniards 
of Aſturias, Leon, and Arragon, at that time 
Barbarians. The military life, which ſucceeded 
their former ſervitude, had by no means civi- 
lized them; and they were in a ſtate of ſuch 
profound ignorance, that one of the Alphon- 
ſo's, ſurnamed the Great, who was king of 
Leon, and Aſturias, was obliged to have Ma- 
hometan maſters for his ſon. | 
I cannot get over my aſtoniſhment at ſeeing 
hiſtorians ſo laviſh of their titles to the kings 
of thoſe times. This Alphonſo, whom they 
ſtile the Great, put out the eyes of four of his 
brothers ; and his whole life was one continued 
ſeries of cruelties and deceit f. This king 
finiſhed his carcer with making his ſubjects 
take arms againſt him, and was obliged to reſign 
his ſmall kingdom to his fon, in the year 910.. 
While theſe things were tranſacting, and the 
Mahometans loſt that part of Spain which bor- 
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+ Mariana, indeed, ſays that Froila, Nugnez, Veremond, 
and Odouir, were the brothers of Alphonſo. But this 
aſſertion is refuted by the monk of Silos, a cotemporary 
hiſtorian, who expreſly affirms that Don Alphonſo was the 
only ſon of Don Ordogno. Be that as it may, thoſe four 
noblemen were taken in actual and unprovoked rebellion, 
after the king had generouſly forgiven the ringleaders of 
ſeveral inſurrections. He is indeed extolled for his cle- 
mency by the beſt Spaniſh hiſtorians, who charactetize him 
as an excellent prince, wiſe, valiant, unaffectedly pious, 
mercifully liberal, a patron of learning, himſelf ſo learned 
that he compoſed a chronicle, beginning at the death of 
Receſuintho, and ending with his own father. Of his cru- 
elties we know none, - unleſs we give that name to the 
blood which was neceſſarily ſhed in the courſe of a tong 
war againſt the Moors, the favourites of our author, over 
whom Alphonſo obtained a great number of glorious victories. 
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derts upon France, they were extending their 


dominions on other fade. If I conſider 
aheir religion, I find it embraced all over India, 
and the eaſtern parts of Africa, where they 
traded. If I view their conqueſts, I find 
in the firſt place, that the. caliph Aaron Rachild 
(or Haroun Alraſched) impoſed a yearly tribute 
of ten thouſand crowns of gold, on the empreſy 
Irene; and that on the emperor Nicephorus 
refuſing to pay this tribute, Aaron ſeized upon 
the iſland of Cyprus, and proceeded to ravage 
all Greece. In Sab the lieutenants of his grand- 
ſon Almamon, a prince otherwiſe eſtimable for 
his own learning, and the love he bore the ſci- 
ences, ſeized on Crete. At this time the city of 
Candia was built by the Mahometans, who have 
made themſelves maſters of it again in our time. 

In 828 theſe fame Africans, who had ſub- 
dued Spain and made incurſions into Sicily, re- 
turned again to lay waſte that fruitful iſland, 
being encouraged thereto by one of the na- 
tives, named Euphemius, who having after the 
example of his emperor, Michael, married a 
nun, and been proſecuted by thoſe very laws 
which the emperor had made to yield to his 
deſires, acted nearly the ſame part in Sicily 
which count Julian had done in Spain. 

So badly was the eaſtern and weſtern em- 
pires governed at that time, that neither of 
the emperors could drive the Mahometans out 
of Sicily. Theſe: conquerors might have be- 
come maſters of all Italy, had they only been 
united among themſelves; but their miſtakes 
were the means of ſaving Rome, as thoſe of the 
Carthaginians had been heretofore. They ſet 
ſail from Sicily in 846, with a numerous fleet, 
and failing- up the mout-of the Fiber, where 
they met with nothing but a deſert. country, 
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they proceeded to Rome, which they beſieged. 
They ſoon made themſelves maſters of the ſub- 
urbs, and after plundering the rich church of 
St. Peter without the walls, they raiſed the 
ſiege to meet and fight an army of French, 
which was coming to the affiſtance of Rome, 
under one of the emperor Lotharius's generals, 
They beat the French army, but miſſed taking 
the city, which had in the mean time been ſup- 
plied with proviſions ; fo that this expedition, 
which ſtood ſo fair to have made a conſiderable 
conqueſt, through their own miſundexſtandings 
ended in nothing more than an iucurſion of 
barbarians. However, they returned ſoon after 
with ſuch a formidable army as ſeemed to 
threaten the total deſtruction of Italy, and to 
turn the capital of Chriſtendom into a Maho- 
metan town. In this dangerous conjuncture 
Pope Leo IV. taking up that authority which 
Lotharius's generals ſeemed to have quitted, 
proved dimſelf worthy by defending Rome of 
being its ſovereign: he employed the church 
treaſures in repairing the walls, railing towers, 
and ſtretching. chains acroſs. the river Tiber. 
He armed the militia at his own expence, en- 
gaged the people of Naples and Gaieta to come 
to the defence of the coaſts, and port of Oſtia, 
taking at the ſame time the prudent precaution 
of requiring hoſtages. from them, as well knaw- 
ing that thoſe who are powerful enough to de- 
fend us, are likewiſe powerful enough to hurt 
us. He viſited all the poſts in perſon, and re- 
ceived the Saracens at their landing, not in the 
garb of a warrior, as Goſlin, biſhop of Paris 
had done on a like occaſion, but in the cha- 
racter of a pontiff who exhorted a chriſtian peo- 
ple, and a king who watched over the ſecurity 
of his ſubiects. He was a Roman by birth, 
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and the courage of the firſt ages of that republic 
ſeemed revived in him, at a time of general co- 
wardice and corruption, like one of thoſe noble 
monuments of antient Rome, which are ſome- 
times found amongſt the ruins of the modern : 
nor were his courage and care unſeconded ; his 
people adding their effects to his, received the 
invaders of their country on their landing with 
the greateſt bravery; and a tempeſt having 
diſperſed moſt'of their ſhips, a part of thoſe Bar- 
barians who had eſcaped ſhipwreck were made 
MNaves. The pope made an excellent uſe of this 
victory, by employing the very hands which had 
been armed for the deſtruction of his city, in 
repairing its fortifications, and beautifying the 
public edifices. Notwithſtanding this check, 
the Mahometans continued in poſſeſſion of the 
coaſt between Capua and Gaieta, but rather 
like freebooters than diſciplined conquerors. 
In the ninth century then I ſee the Muſ- 
ſulmans formidable both at Rome and at Con- 
ſtantinople; the maſters of Perſia, Syria, the 
whole coaſt of Africa, as far as Mount Atlas, 
and of three-fourths of the kingdom of Spain : 
but without forming any nation, like the Ro- 
mans, who in extending their conqueſts as far, 
ſil! made but one Pra 4 
About the year 815, a little after the death 
of Charlemagne, and under the famous caliph 
Almamon, Egypt was independent, and the 
city of Grand Cairo was the reſidence of an- 
other caliph. The prince of Mauritania Tin- 
Jitana, under the title of the Mirammolin was 
abſolute ſovereign of the empire of Morocco. 
Nubia and Lybia were under the dominion of 
another caliph. The race of Abderames, who 
had founded the kingdom of Cordova, could 
not 
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not hinder other Moors from ereCting that of 
Toledo. All theſe new dynaſties reverenced 
the caliph as a deſcendant from their prophet ; 
and in like manner as the chriſtians went in 
crowds on a pilgrimage to Rome, ſo did theſe 
Mahometans repair from all parts of the world 
to Mecca, which was under the government 
of a ſherif, or xerif, appointed by the caliph ; 
and it was principally to this pilgrimage, that 
the caliph, who was maſter of Mecca, was in- 
debted for that reſpe& and veneration paid him 
by all the princes of the Mahometan belief. But 
theſe princes wiſely diſtinguiſhing their religion 
from their volicical"interells, ſtript the caliph at 
the iame time that they paid him homage. 
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Of the Empire of Cox s ANTINO LE in the 
Eighth and Ninth Centuries. 


W HI LE the empire of Charlemagne was 
thus diſmembered, and the inundations 
of the Saracens and Normans laid waſte the 
whole Weſtern Empire, that of Conſtantinople 
ſtill ſubſiſted, like a large tree, vigorous, tho! 
grown old, ſtript of ſome of its roots, and buffeted 
on every ſide by ſtorms and tempeſts. This 
empire had nothing left in Africa, and had been 
deſpoiled of Syria and a part of Aſia Minor, 
It ſtill continued to defend its frontiers towards 
the eaſtern coaſt of rhe Black Sea againſt the 
Mahometans; and ſometimes conquering, ſome- 
times conquered, it might, by being continual- 
ly uſed to war, have been able at laſt to 
4 itſelf againſt them: but towards the 
coaſt of the Danube, and the weſtern borders 
of the Black Sea, it was ravaged by other ene- 

Vor. I. K mies. 
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mies. A nation of Scythians, called the Abari, 
or Avari, as alſo the Bulgarians, another tribe 
of Scythians, from whom the province of Bul- 
garia has taken its name, ſpread deſolation over 
all the fine country of Romania, where the empe- 
rors Adrian and I rajan formerly built ſuch beau- 
tiful villas, and thoſe noble highways of which 
there are only a few cauſeways now remaining. 

The Abari, particularly, ſpread themſelves 
over Hungary and Auſtria, falling ſometimes 
upon the Eaſtern Empire, and at others on 
that of Charlemagne. Thus, from the fron- 
tiers of Perſia to that of France, the globe was 
a prey to almoſt continual incurſions. 

While the frontier of the Greek empire 
was every day ſuffering encroachments and 
devaſtations, its capital was the theatre of re- 
volutions and crimes. A mixture of Greek ar- 
tifice and Thracian ferocity formed the reign- 
ing character of that court: and indeed what a 
ſpe:tacle does Conftantinople exhibit to the 
view? the emperor Maurice and his five ſons 
m ſacred ! Phocas aſſaſſinated, as a reward for 
nis murders and inceſtuous proceedings! Con- 
ſtantine poiſoned by the empreſs Martina, who 
has her tongue pulled out, while the noſe 
of her ſon. Ar is cut off before her 
face]! Conſtans knocked on the head in the 
bath by his own ſervants ! Conſtantine Pogo- 
n itus putting out the eyes of his two brothers! 
Juſtinian II. his ſon, while about to act the 
fame ſcene at Conſtantinople that Theodoſi s 
had done at Theſſalonica, is mutilated and laid 
in irons by Leontius, at the inſtant that he is 

oing to put to death the principal citizens 
2 ſoon afterwards treated in the ſame 
manner as he had treated Juſtinian ! this ſame 
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Tuftinian reſtored again, and coolly looking on 
while the blood of his enemies waſhes the public 
market · place, and afterwards dying himſelf by 
the hands of the common hangman ! Philip 
Bardanes dethroned and condemned to loſe his 
eyes! Leo the Iſaurian, and Conſtantine Co- 
pronymus, dying indeed in their beds, but af- 
ter a bloody reign, as unhappy for the prince as 
tor his ſubje&s ! the emprets Irene, the firſt 
woman who mounted the throne of the Cæ- 
ſars, and the firſt too who murdered her own 
ſon toattain the imperial dignity ! Nicephorus, 
her ſucceſſor, hated by his ſubjects, taken pri- 
ſoner by the Bulgarians, beheaded, and thrown 
for food to the beaſts of the field, while his 
ſkull is uſed as a cup by his conqueror ! laſtly, 
Michael Curopalatus, cotemporary with Charle- 
magne, confined in a cloiſter, dying a leſs cruel, 
tho' not leſs ſhameful death than his predeceffors ! _ 
In this manner was the empire governed dur- 
ing the ſpace of two hundred years. W hat hi- 
ſtory of private robbers, publicly executed for 
taeir crimes, can be more horrid or diſguſting ?_ 
But we muſt proceed, and view, in the 
ninth century, Leo the Armenian, a brave war- 
ripr, but an enemy to image-worſhip, aſlaſſi- 
nated at maſs, while he is ſinging an anthem: 
his murderers, applauding each öther for 
having killed an heretic, repair to the public 
priſon to releaſe from thence an officer, ſur- 
named Michael the Stammerer, who had been 
condemned to die by the ſenate, and, inſtead of 
being executed, is inveſted with the imperial 
purple. This was the ſame, who falling in 
love with a nun, made the ſenate intreai ain / 
to marry her, without any one biſhop dariaz 
ta . ; and this fact is the more Woreny 
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of our attention, as, almoſt at the ſame time, 
we ſee Euphemius the Sicilian proſecuted for a 
like marriage; and that, a little time after- 
wards, the Fawful marriage of the emperor Leo 
the Philoſopher, was condemned in this very 
city of Conſtantinople. In what country then 
muſt we look for laws and manners at this time? 
certainly not in our weſtern hemiſphere. 

The old quarrel about image-worſhip ſtill 
diſturbed the repoſe of the empire; the court 
was ſometimes for it, and ſometimes againſt it, 
according as they found it ſuit with the diſpoſi- 
tion of the multitude. Michael the Stammerer 
begun his reign with the conſecration of images, 
and ended it by the demolition of them. 

His ſucceſſor Theophilus, who reigned about 
twelve years, viz. from 829 to 842, declared 
himſelf againſt this worſhip. Writers tell us 
that he did not believe in the reſurrection, that 
he denied the exiſtence of evil ſpirits, and 
would not acknowledge the divinity of Chriſt. 
It is not unlikely that an emperor might think 
in this manner; but then are we to believe, . 
do not mean with reſpect to princes only, but 
even to private men, the evidence of their ene- 
mies, who, without proving one ſingle fact, 
vilify the religion and morals of men who do 
not happen to think like themſelves ? 

This Theophilus, the ſon of Michael the 
Stammerer, was almoſt the only emperor who 
had — my his father for above two 
centuries. uring his reign the image-wor- 
ſhippers underwent a greater perſecution than 
ever. Theſe long perſecutions ſhew us plainly 
that the people were divided among themſelves. 

It is remarkable that two women were the 
reſtorers of images : one was the empreſs Irene, 
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the other Theodora, widow to Theophilus, 
Theodora, miſtreſs of the empire of the Eaſt, 
during the nonage of her ſon Michael, perſe- 
cuted in her turn the enemies of image-Worſhip: 
but in this ſnhe carried her zeal, or her politics, 
{till farther than the other party had done; for 
in Aſia Minor there were a great number of 
the Manichean ſect t, who lived quietly and 
peaceably, becauſe the fury of enthuſiaſm, 
which ſeldom rages but at the firſt eſta bliſh- 
ment of a ſet, was over with them: now 
theſe people were grown rich by induſtry and 
trade; and, whether the deſign was upon their 
' treaſures or their opinions, the moſt ſevere 
edicts were iſſued againſt them, and enforced 
with the extremeſt cruelty, Perſecution reviv- 
ed their original fanaticiſm, and thouſands of 
them died under the torture, whilſt the reſt, 
driven to deſpair, threw off all ſubjection, and 
took up arms in their own defence. 

846 Above forty thouſand of them went 
over to the Mahometans, and from 

the peaceable, inoffenſive Manicheans, became 
implacable enemies to the empire ; and, joining 
with the Saracens, carried defolation and havoc 
thro'all Aſia Minor, to the very gates of the impe- 
rial city, which had been depopulated by adreadful 
plague in 842, and was become an object of pity. 
The plague, properly ſo called, is, as the 
ſmall-pox, a diſorder peculiar to the people of 
Africa, and is brought over to us from thoſe 
countries in merchant-ſhips. It would ſoon 


Am 


+ This was a ſect founded in Perſia, in the third century, 
by a ſlave called Curbicus, who aſſumed the name of Manes, 
and even ſtiled himſelf the Holy Ghoſt, Like the Magi, he 
taught thers were two principles that governed all things, 
one good, the other evil. ; 
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overſpread all Europe, were it not ſor the wiſe 
precautions taken in our ſea-ports; and it was 
very probably owing to the negligence of the 


government in this particular, that it found 


entrance into the imperial city. 

And this very inattention expoſed the em- 
pire to another ſcourge : the Ruſſians embark- 
ed at the port now called Aſoph, on the Black 
Sea, and came and ravaged all the ſea-coaſt of 
the Pontus Euxinus. The Arabs, on the other 
hand, puſhed their conqueſts beyond Armenia, 
and into Aſia Minor. At length Michael the 
younger, after a reign of cruelty and misfor- 
tunes, was aſſaſſinated by Baſilius, whom he 
had raiſed from the moſt abject condition, and 
made partner with him in the empire. 

Bafilius's adminiſtration was not more fortu- 
nate than that of his predeceſſor : this reign is 
the epocha of the grand ſchiſin which divided 
the Greek church from the. Latin. 

The miſeries of the empire were not greatly 
repaired under Leo, called the Philoſopher, not 
from his being an Antoninus, a Marcus Aure- 
lius, a Julian, an Aaroun Alraſchid, or an Al- 


fred, but on account of his being learned. He 


paſſes for the firſt who opened the Turks a way 
into the empire, who, a long time afterwards, 
made themſelves maſters of Conſtantinople. 

It is doubtful, whether the Turks, (who af- 


. terwards fought againſt the Saracens, and incorpo- 
rated with them, were their ſupport, and the de- 


ſtroyers of the Greek empire,) had already ſent 
colonies. into the countries bordering on the 
Danube ? We have no authentic hiſtories of 
theſe emigrations of Barbarians. - 

This is, in all likelihood, the manner of life 
which mankind had led for a long ſucceſſion of 
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time: no ſooner was a country cultivated, than 
it was invaded by a hungry people, who 2 — in 
their turns were driven out by others. Do we 
not find that the Gauls made deſcents on Italy, 
and penetrated as far as Aſia Minor? and have 
not twenty different nations come from Great 
Tartary in ſearch of new lands? n 
Notwithſtanding all the diſaſters that had 
befel Conſtantinople, it continued for a long 
time to be the moſt opulent and beſt peopled 
of all the Chriſtian cities, and the moſt emi- 
nent for the polite arts. Its ſituation alone, by 
which it has the command of two ſeas, necet- 
ſarily made it a place of trade. The plague in 
842, notwithſtanding the great havoc it made, 
was but a temporary ſcourge : cities which are 
the ſcats of commerce, and where the court 


holds its reſidence, are quickly repeopled by 


the continual concourſe from otber neigbour- 
ing nations. Neither the' mechanic nor polite 
arts can be loſt in a great capital, which is the 
reſidence of the rich. 3 
All theſe ſudden court- revolutions, and the 
crimes of ſo many emperors, murdered by one 
another, are ſtorms which never fall upon pri- 
vate heads, who are left to cultivate in peace 
"the profeflions which no one envies them. 
The riches of the empire were far from be- 
ing exhauſted : we are told, that in 857, The- 
odora, mother to the emperor Michael, when, 
much againſt her will, ſhe was obliged to part 
with the regency, and was treated nearly in 
the ſame manner by her fon as Mary of Medi- 
cis was of late days by Lewis XIII. gave the 
emperor to underſtand, that there was in his trea- 
ſury an hundred and nine thouſand pounds weight 
of gold, and three hundred thouſand of ſilver. 
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It was in the power then of a wiſe admini- 
ſtration to have ſtil] ſupported the power of the 
empire, It was contracted indeed, but not diſ- 
membered, often changing its emperors, but 
always united under the perſon who ſwayed 
the ſceptre, and was beſides richer, better fur- 
. niſhed with reſources, and more powerful than 
that of Germany. Yet it is now no more, 
and the German empire till ſubſiſts. 


„ L x, 
Lo. * 


Of ITALY and the Popes, together with the 
Divorce of LoTHAaRivs, King of Lok ain, 
and other affairs relating to the Caurcu, 
in the Eighth and Ninth Centuries. 


of HAT we may not loſe the chain which 

links together ſo many events, let us re- 
cal to mind with what prudence the popes con- 
ducted themſelves under Pepin and. Charle- 
magne ; how dextrouſly they ſtifled all religious 
diſputes, and in what manner each of them ſe- 
cretly eſtabliſhed the foundations of the ponti- 
fical grandeur, 

Their power was already become v reat, 
fince Gregory IV. repaired the port of Oſtia, 
and Leo IV. fortified Rome at his own ex- 
pence. But ali the popes could not be great 
men, nor could every conjuncture prove alike 
| favourable to them. Every vacancy of the pa- 
pal ſee cauſed the ſame diſturbances at Rome as 
the election of a king does in Poland. The pon- 
tiff elect was obliged at the ſame time to ma- 
nage the Roman ſenate, the people, and the 
emperor, The Roman nobility held a great 
ſhare in the government; and, at that time, 


had the chuſing of two conſuls every year, and 
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the making a prefect, which was a kind of tri- 
bune of the people. They had a court of 
twelve ſenators, and theſe had the nomination 
of the principal officers of the dutchy of Rome. 
This municipal government poflefled ſometimes 
a greater, ſometimes a leſſer degree of autho- 
rity. The popes of Rome had rather a high 
degree of credit, than any real legiflative power. 

However, if they were not ſovereigns of 
Rome, they loſt no occaſion of efercifing a ſu- 
preme authority over the weſtern church. The 
biſhops ſet up for judges of kings, and the 
Popes claimed judicial authority over the bi- 
ſhops; but nothing can give us a clearer in- 
ſight into the numberleſs diſputes about autho- 
rity, the farrago of religious ſuperſtition and 
weakneſs, the knavery that prevailed in all their 
courts of juſtice, and the infufficiency of the 
laws themſelves, than the ſtory of the marriage 
and divorce of Lotharius, king of Lorrain, ne- 
phew to Charles the Bald. 

Charlemagne had repudiated one of his 


wives and married another, not only with the 


approbation of pope Stephen, but actually in 
conſequence of that pontiff's prefling ſollicita- 


tions. The kings Gontram, Caribert, Sige- 


bert, Chilperic, and Dagobert, had had ſeve- 
ral wives at a time, without the leaſt mur- 
mur being made; and if it was a ſcandal, 
it was not attended with any diſturbance. Lo- 
tharius having married Teutberga, daughter of 
a duke of Burgundia Transjurana, reſolves to 
put her away upon being accuſed of inceſt with 
her own brother, and to marry his miſtreſs Val- 
rada. What follows of this ſtory is ſingularly 
romantic: at firſt = queen proves het inno- 
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cence by the trial of boiling water : her cham- 


pion plunges his hand into a veſſel of boiling wa- 
ter, from the bottom of which he brings up a 
conſecrated ring, without appearing to be the 
leaſt hurt. Upon which the king complains of 
ſome trick being uſed in the trial. It is certain, 
if any ſuch thing was done, that the queen's 
champion underſtood the ſecret of preparing 


the ſkin againſt the action of the boiling water; 


which it is ſaid may be done by rubbing the 
part a long time with a compoſition of ſpirit of 
vitriol, alum, and the juice of onions. No one 
ef the members of our academy of ſciences have 
been at the pains to inform themſelves relative 
to this pretended method of trial, of what every 
mountebank is well acquainted with. 
962 The ſucceſs of this trial paſſed for a 
miracle, and the very deciſion of the 
Almighty himſelf; and yet this Tuetberga, juſ- 
tihed by heaven, acknowledges to ſeveral bi- 
ſhops, in the preſence of her confeſſor, that ſhe - 
was really guilty of the crime laid to her charge. 
There is not the leaſt probability that a prince, 
who was deſirous to part with his wife on ſuſ- 
picion of adultery,. would ever have thought of 
accuſing her of inceſt with her brother, unleſs 
the fact had been publicly known. People 
ſeldom think of. looking for crimes of ſo far- 
fetched and extraordinary a nature, and fo dif- 
fcult to be proved: beſides, in. thoſe days what 


we call the point of honour was entirely un- 


known, Both king and queen were covered with 
ſhame in this affair; he by his accuſation, and 
ſhe by her confeſſion. The two national councils 
met on the occaſion, and agreed to the divorce. 

Pope Nicholas I. diſſolved the two councils, and 
depoſed Gontier, archbiſhop of Cologne, who. 


— 
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had been the moſt ſtrenuous in the affair of the 
divorce : upon which Gontier writes circul: r - 
letters to all the churches, in theſe terms : 
« Tho” the lord Nicholas, who is called Pop e, 
and who looks upon himſelf as pope and empe- 
ror, has excommunicated us, we have withſtood 
his fooliſh proceedings.” And, in another part of 
his letter, addreſſing the pope himſelf, he ſays, - 
«© We do not acknowledge your curſed ſen- 
tence, we deſpiſe it; and even caſt you out of 
our communion, being ſatisfied with that of our 
brethren the biſhops, whom you contemn, &c.“ 

A brother of the archbiſhop of Cologne car- 
ried himſelf this proteſt to Rome, and laid it 
upon St. Peter's tomb with ſword in hand; 
but, in a little time afterwards, the political 
ſtate of affairs being changed, this ſame archbi- 
ſhop changed likewiſe, and repaired in perſon 
to mount Caſſin, where he proſtrated himſelf 
at. the feet of pope Adrian, the ſucceſſor of this: 
Nicholas, whom he thus addrefled ; . „ I de- 
clare, ſaid he, before God, and in the preſence 
of his ſaints, and to you my lord Adrian, ſo- 
vereign pontiff, and to the biſhops who are un- 
der your juriſdiction, and to all this aſſembly, 
that I humbly ſubmit to the ſentence of depoſi- 
tion canonically denounced againſt me by pope. 
Nicholas, &c.“ We may ealily conceive how 
greatly an example of this kind. muſt have 

rengthned the authority of the church of.” 
Rome; and the nature of the times rendered 
theſe examples frequent. va; 

This ſame Nicholas. I. excommunicated the; 
ſecond wife of Latharius, and ordered that 
prince to take his firſt -wiſe back again. All- 
Europe took part in theſe tranſactions, The + 
emperor. Lewis II. brother to Charles the Bald, 
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and uncle to Lotharius, inſtantly declared him- 
felf, in the ſtrongeſt manner, for his nephew 
againſt the Pope. This emperor, who reſided 
in Italy, bid defiance to Nicholas ; this brought 
on an effuſion of blood; and the flames of war 
were lighted up in Italy. Negotiations were 
ſet on foot, and the different parties entered in- 
to cabals. Teutberga repaired to Rome, to 
plead her cauſe there; Valrada, her rival, un- 
dertook the fame voyage, but dared not pro- 
ceed with it. Lotharius, finding himſelf ex- 
.communicated, went thither in perſon to ask 
pardon of Adrian II. ſucceſſor to Nicholas, fear- 
ing leſt his uncle Charles the Bald, who had ta- 
ken arms againſt him under the banners of the 
church, ſhould ſeize on his kingdom of Lorrain. 
Adrian II. when he gave him the facrament at 
Rome, made him ſwear that he had not made 
uſe of the rights of marriage with Valrada, after 
the order which pope Nicholas had ſent him to 
abſtain from it. Lotharius ac-epted this oath, ' 
received the ſacrament, and died in a ſhort time 
afterwards. The hiftorians of thoſe times have 
not failed to aſſert, that his ſudden death was a 
puniſhment on him for his perjury; and that 
thoſe of his domeſtics who had taken the ſame 

oath with him, all died within the year. | 
The prerogative aſſumed on this occaſion by- 
Nicholas I. and Adrian II. was founded on the 
falſe decretals, which were even at that time re- 
garded as the univerſal code. The civil contract 
by which a couple were united, being become 
a ſacrament, was ſubject to eccleſiaſtical deciſion. 
This adventure was the firſt ſcandal that hap- - 
pened relating to the marriage of crowned heads. 
in the empire of the Weſt. Since that we have 
ſeen the kings of France, Robert, Philip I. and 
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Philip Auguſtus, excommunicated by the popes 
on the ſame occaſions, or even for — 
contracted between very diſtant relations. The 
national biſhops did, for a long time, aſſume the 
right of being judges in theſe cauſes : the pon- 
tiff of Rome always referred theſe cauſes to 
them. 

We ſhall not pretend to examine in this place 
how far this new law was uſeful or detrimen- 
tal, as we do not write in the character of a ci- 
vilian or a controverſiſt: but it is certain that 
theſe proceedings occaſioned much - ſcandal and 
diſturbance to all the Chriſtian provinces. The 
antient Romans and the people of the Eaſt were 
much happier in this point. The rights of the 
father of a family, and the ſecrets of the mar- 
riage-bed were never laid open to the eye of the 
public curioſity : they were wholly unacquainted 
with theſe kinds of proceſſes relating to mar- 
riages and divorces, 

his deſcendant of Charlemagne was the 
firſt who ever went three hundred leagues from 
his own kingdom, to plead his cauſe before a 
foreign Jute» and to know what woman he wag 
to love. His ſubfects were on the brink of fall- 
ing victims to theſe unhappy differences. Lewis 
the Debonnaire had been the firſt example of the 
power of the biſhops over the emperors. Lo- 
tharius of Lorrain Fred the epocha of the pope's. 
authority over the biſhops. Upon the whole, 
then, we may gather from the hiſtory of theſe 
times, that there were very few rules for ſo- 
ciety among the weſtern nations; that the king- 
doms were very weak in laws; and that the 
church was very willing to give them new ones, 


CHAP, 
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Of PHOTIUS, and the Schiſm between the 
EASTERN and WESTERN CHURCHES. 


VE weightieſt affair which the church 
- was then engaged in, and which is, to 
this very day, of the greateſt importance to 
her, was the origin of the total ſeparation of 
the Greek and Latin churches. The patriar- 
chal chair of Conſtantinople being, as well as 
the throne, the object of ambition, was equally 
ſubje& to revolutions. The emperor Michael 
III. being diſſatisfied with the patriarch Igna- 
tius, compelled him to ſign his own diſmiſſion, 
and put one Photius in his place, who was an 
eunuch of the palace, a man of great quality, 
prodigious genius, and univerſal knowledge : 
he was maſter of the horſe to Michael, and mi- 
niſter of ſtate. The biſhops, to prepare the 
way for ordaining him patriarch, made him 
= through all the requiſite degrees in fix days 
time. The firſt day he was made monk, be- 
cauſe the monks were at that time conſidered 
as conſtituting a part of the hierarchy ; the ſe- 
cond day he was made lecturer ; the third ſub- 
deacon ; the next deacon, then prieſt, and laſtly, 
en Chriſtmas-day 858, was declared patriarch: 

Pope Nicholas took part with Ignatius, and: 
excommunicated Photius, reproaching him 
chiefly with having paſſed in fo ſhort a time 
from the ſtate of a layman to the dignity of 
biſhop. To this Photius replied, with reaſon 
on his ſide, that St. Ambroſe, governor of Mi- 
lan, and ſcarcely, in fact, a Chriſtian, had with 
ftill greater rapidity paſied from the one to the 
ether ſtate, and jained' the epifcopal dignity 
with that of governor; and accordingly ex com- 
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municated the pope in his turn, declaring him 
depoſed from his pontifical function. He then 
took the title of ecumenical patriarch, and openly 
accuſed the biſhops of the Weſt, who were in 
the pope's communion, of hereſy, Ihe prin- 
cipal objection he brought againſt them, was 
for holding the proceſſion from the father and 
the ſon. A ſet of men, ſays he in one of 
his letters, ſprung out of the darkneſs of the 
Weſt, have corrupted all things by their igno- 
rance ; and to put the finiſhing hand to their 
impiety, have dared to add new words to the 
ſacred ſymbol authoriſed by all the councils, by 
ſaying, that the Holy Ghoſt does not proceed 
from the. Father alone, but from the Son alſo, 
which is at once renouncing all Chriſtianity.” 
By this paſſage, and ſeveral others of the like 
kind, we may perceive the ſuperiority the Greek 
church affected in all things over that of the La- 
tins. They pretended that the Romiſh church 
was indebted for every thing to the Greek, even 
for the names of their cuſtoms, ceremonies, 
myſteries, and dignities. Baptiſms, the eucha- 
riſt, liturgy, dioceſe, pariſh, biſhop, prieſt, dea- 
con, monk, church, all was Greek ; and they 
looked upon the Latins as ſo many ignorant 
ſcholars, who had rebelled againſt their maſters. 
The other ſubjects of anathema were, that 
the Latins made uſe of unleavened bread in. the 
euchariſt; that they eat eggs and cheeſe in 
Lent; and that their, prieſts did not ſhave their 
beards. Strange reaſons theſe for creating a 
breach between the eaſtern and weſtern churches ! 
But every impartial perſon mult” allow that 
Photius was not only the moſt learned of an 
of the churchmen of thoſe times, but likewil. 


a great biſhop. He followed the conduct af 


\ 
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St. Ambroſe; for when Baſilius, who had 
murdered the emperor Michael, preſented him- 
ſelf to communicate in the church of St. Sophia, 
he told him with a loud voice, That he was 
not worthy to approach the holy myſteries, 
who had his hands yet ſtained with the blood of 
his benefaQor.” Photius did not find a Theo- 
doſius in Baſilius: that tyrant did an act of 
Juice from a motive of revenge ; he depoſed 
otius, and reinſtated Ignatius in the patri- 
archal chair. Rome took advantage of this con- 
juncture to call the eighth oecumenical 

869 council at Conſtantinople, compoſed of 

three hundred biſhops. The pope's 
legates preſided there; but not one of them 
knew a word of Greek, and very few of the 
biſhops underſtood Latin. Photius was, by the 
general voice, declared an intruder, and con- 
demned to do public penance. The names of 
the five patriarchs were ſigned before that of 
the pope, which was very extraordinary : for 
as the legates held the firſt place, they were un- 
doubtedly entitled to ſign the firſt. In all this 
ſeſſion, there was not a word mentioned of the 
diſputes which then divided the two churches: 
their whole aim was to depoſe Photius. 

A ſhort time after, the true patriarch, Igna- 
tius, dying, Photius had the addreſs to get him- 
ſelf reinſtated by the emperor Baſilius. Pope 
John VIII. received him into his communion, 
acknowledged him as patriarch, wrote to him, 
and notwithſtanding he had been publicly ana- 
thematized by the eighth cœcumenical council, 
the pope ſent legates to another council at 
Conſtantinople, in which Photius was declared 
innocent by four hundred biſhops, three hun- 
dred of which had before ſigned the ſentence of 
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eondemnation ; and the very legates of the ſam®© 
ſee of Rome, who had concurred in anathematiz” 
ing him, were now the inſtruments of annulling 
the decree of the eighth œcumenical council. 
How ſurpriſingly 90 things change with man- 
kind! and how frequently does that become 
truth, according to particular times and circum- 
ſtances, which but a little before was falſe ! 
© Whoſoever ſhall not acknowledge the autho- 
rity of Photius, cried the legates of John VIII. 
in full council, let his lot be with Judas.” 
Long life to our patriarch Photius, and to 
pa John,” replied the council. 
| oreover, at the end of the acts of this 
council we find a letter from the pope to this 
learned patriarch, wherein he ſays, We think 
after the ſame manner as yourſelf ; we hold for 
tranſgreſſors of the word of God, and rank with 
Judas, all thoſe who have added to the ſymbol, 
that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Father 
and the ſon ; but we think that it is beſt to uſe 
lenity towards them, and only to exhort them 
to renounce their blaſphemy.” 
It is evident, then, that the Roman and 
Greek churches thought differently at that time, 
to what they do now. It happened afterwards 
that Rome adopted the proceſſion from the Fa- 
ther and the Son; and it even fell out that, in 
the year 1274, when Michael Paleologus was 
applying for a new cruſade againſt the Turks, 
and ſent his patriarch and chancellor to the ſe- 
cond council of Lyons, they both joined with 


the council in ſinging in Latin, qui ex patre filio- 


gue procedit. But the Greek church returned 
to its former opinion, and again ſeemed to depart 
from it in the tranſient union which it made 


with pope Eugenius IV. Let mankind from 
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hence learn to tolerate the opinions of each 
other: here we have ſeen differences and dif- 
putes upon a fundamental point, without either 
raiſing diſturbances in the ſtate, or bringing any 
one to the dungeon or the ſtake. | 
\- Thoſe who blame pope John VIII. for the 
, conceſſion he made to the patriarch Photius, da 
not ſufficientiy conſider that this pontiff ſtood: 
in need at that time of the aſſiſtance of the em- 
peror Baſilius. A king of Bulgaria, named Bo- 
goris, overcome by the artifices of his wife, em- 
braped the Chriſtian religion, after the example 
of / Clovis and king Egbert. It now became a 
queſtion on which patriarchate this new Chriſ- 
tian province was to depend. Conſtantinople 
and Rome diſputed it with each other : the de- 
ciſion reſted with the emperor Baſilius. This 
was, in ſome meaſure, the occafion of that con- 
deſcenfion which the biſhop of Rome ſhewed 
towards him of Conſtantinople. | 
Me muſt not forget that there were cardi- 
nals in this council, as well as in the preced- 
ing one. This was a title then given to all 
rieſts and deacons who aſſiſted the metropo- 
tans with their advice: Rome had them as 
well as the other churches. They were of 
ſome conſideration even at that time: but did 
not ſign till after the biſhops and abbots. 
The pope, both in his letters and by his le- 
gates, gave the title of holineſs to the patriarch 
otius : the other patriarchs are likewiſe in 
this council called popes. This is a Greek ap- 
pellation, and common' to all prieſts ; but by 
degrees it has become the diſtinguiſhing title of 
the metropolitan of Rome. 
Pope John VIII. ſeems to have managed with 
great prudence ; for- when his ſucceſſors, on 
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having a diſpute with the Greek empire, adopted 
the eighth cecumenical council of 869, and re- 
jected that which had abſolved Photius, the peace 
eſtabiiſned by John was preſently broke. Pho- 
. tius inveighed - loudly againſt the church of 
Rome, upbraiding it with hereſy in relation to 
the article fliogue procedit, the eating of eggs in 
- Lent, the uſing of unleavened bread in the eu- 
chariſt, and ſeveral other cuſtoms. But the 
grand point of diviſion was the primacy, Pho- 
tius and his ſucceſſors wanted to be the firſt bi- 
ſhops of Chriſtendom, and could not bear that 
a biſhop of Rome, a city which they looked up- 
on as barbarous, ſeparated by rebellion from the 
empire, and a prey to any one who thought it 
worth while to take poſſeſſion of it, ſhould hold 
precedency over the biſhop of the imperial city. 
The patriarch of Conſtantinople, at that time, 
reckoned all the churches of Sicily and Apulia in 
his diſtrict; and when the holy ſee came under 
a foreign dominion, it loſt at the ſame time its 
patrimonial and metropolitan rights in thoſe 
provinces. The Greek church held that of 

Rome in great contempt. The ſciences flou- 
riſhed in Conſtantinople, but in Rome every 
thing fell to decay, even to the Latin tongue 
itſelf ; and though poſſeſſed of more knowledge 
than any other part of the Weſt, yet the lite 
learning they had bore a ſtrong tincture of the 
unhappineſs of the times. The Greeks now 
took ample revenge for the ſuperiority the Ro— 
maus had exerciſed over them, from the time of 
Lueretia and Cicero to that of Cornelius Tacj- 
tus. They never mentioned the Romans. but 
in the moſt contmptuous manner, Biſhop Lu- 
itprand, who was ſent on an embaſſy to Con- 
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hence learn to tolerate the opinions of eacth 
other: here we have ſeen differences and dif- 
putes upon a fundamental point, without either 
raiſing diſturbances in the ſtate, or bringing any 
one to the dungeon or the ſtake. 
- Thoſe who blame pope John VIII. for the 
conceſſion he made to the patriarch Photius, do 
not ſufficientiy conſider that this pontiff ſtood 
in need at that time of the aſſiſtance of the em- 
peror Baſilius. A king of Bulgaria, named Bo- 
goris, overcome by the artifices of his wife, em- 
braced the Chriſtian religion, after the example 
of Clovis and king Egbert. It now became a 
queſtion on which patriarchate this new Chriſ- 
tian province was to depend. Conſtantinople 
and Rome diſputed it with each other: the de- 
ciſion reſted with the emperor Baſilius. This 
was, in ſome meaſure, the occafion of that con- 
deſcenfion which the biſhop of Rome ſhewed 
towards him of Conſtantinople. 
We muſt not forget that there were cardi- 
nals in this council, as well as in the preced- 
ing one. This was a title then given to all 
rieſts and deacons who aſſiſted the metropo- 
tans with their advice: Rome had them as 
well as the other churches. They were of 
ſome conſideration even at that time: but did 
not ſign till after the biſhops and abbots. 
The pope, both in his letters and by his le- 
gates, gave the title of holineſs to the patriarch 
tius: the other patriarchs are likewiſe in 
this council called popes. This is a Greek ap- 
pellation, and common to all prieſts; but by 
degrees it has become the diſtinguiſhing title of 
the metropolitan of Rome. 
Pope John VIII. ſeems to have managed with 
great prudence; for when his ſucceſſors, on 


Lent, the uſing of unleavened bre 
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having a diſpute with the Greek empire, adopted 
the eighth cecumenical council of 869, and re- 


jected that which had abſolved Photius, the peace 


eſtabiiſned by John was preſently broke. Pho- 


. tius inveighed loudly againſt the church of 


Rome, upbraiding it with hereſy in relation to 
the article filioque procedit, the eating of eggs in 
ad in the eu- 
chariſt, and ſeveral other cuſtoms. But the 
grand point of diviſion was the primacy. Pho- 
tius and his ſucceſſors wanted to be the firſt bi- 
ſhops of Chriſtendom, and could not bear that 
a biſhop of Rome, a city which: they looked up- 
on as barbarous, ſeparated by rebellion from the 
empire, and a prey to any one who thought it 
worth while to take poſſeſſion of it, ſhould hold 
precedency over the biſhop of the imperial city. 
The patriarch of Conſtantinople, at that time, 
reckoned all the churches of Sicily and Apulia in 
his diſtrict ; and when the holy ſee came under 
a foreign dominion, it loſt at the ſame time its 
patrimonial and metropolitan rights in thoſe 
provinces. The Greek church held that of 
Rome in great contempt. The ſciences flou- 
riſhed in Conſtantinople, but in Rome every 
thing fell to decay, even to the Latin tongue 
itſelf; and though poſleſſed of more knowledge 
than any other part of the Weſt, yet the little 
learning they had bore a ſtrong tincture of the 


unhappineſs of the times. The Greeks now 


took ample revenge for the ſuperiority the Ro-- 


maus had exerciſed over them, from the time of 
Lucretia and Cicero to that of Cornelius Tacj- 


tus, They never mentioned the Romans but 
in the moſt contmptuous manner, Biſhop Lu- 
itprand, who was ſent on an embaſly to Con- 
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Greeks, when they ſpoke of St. Gregory the 
Great, called Pugs no other name — 
ory the Dialogiſt; as his dialogues, in truth, 
cem to be the productions of a very weak ge- 
nius. But time has changed the face of affairs. 
The popes are become powerful ſovereigns, 
Rome the center of politeneſs and the fine arts, 
and the Latin church learned; while the pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople is at preſent a ſlave, 
or, at beſt, the biſhop of a people in ſlavery. 

Photius*, whoſe life was a ſcene rather of 
adverſity than glory, was depoſed by the in- 
trigues of a party at court, and died miſerably : 
however, his ſucceſſors adhered to his preten- 
ſions, and ſupported them with vigour. 

Pope John VIII. finiſhed his life in a ftill 
more wretched manner ; for if we believe the 
annals of Fulda, he was beat to death with 
hammers. The enſuing times will ſhew us the 

ntifical ſeat frequently bathed in blood, and 
- Rome the principal, but, at the ſame time, the 
moſt pitiable object of all other nations. 

- The weſtern church was not as yet diſturbed 
by dogmatical diſputes ; we barely hear of a 


1 Photius was a perſon of illuſtrious birth, had been 
captain of the emperor's guards, ambaſſador in Perſia, and 
ſecretary of ſtate: all his learning he acquired by the 
ſtrength of his own genius and application, without the 

aſſiſtance of teachers. He compoſed ſeveral homilies, 
ſcholaſtic tracts called Gnomiques, diſſertations on theology 
and amphilogia, two treatiſes on the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, four books againſt the new Manicheans, a com- 
© mentary on the epiſtle of St, Paul, now extant in M. S. in 

the Univerſity-library of Cambridge, annotations on the 
Prophets, a treatiſe againſt an heretic, a treatiſe againſt the 
Latins, a collection of the rights of metropolitans, with a 
lexicon; a commentary on ſome parts of Ariſtotle, and 
the catalogue of his library, containing an account and cri- 
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trifling conteſt raiſed in 8 14, by one John Go- 
deſcald, relating to predeſtination and grace; 
and I ſhall take little notice of a kind of epi- 
demic folly with which the people of Dijon 
were ſeized in 844, on occaſion of one St. Be- 
nignus, who, they ſay, cauſed convulſions in 
thoſe who paid their devotions at his tomb. I 
ſhould not take any notice, I ſay, of this piece 
of popular ſuperſtition, had it not been revived 
of later times with great fury, and under almoſt 
the ſame circumſtances. It ſeems as if the ſame 
follies were deſtined to make- their appearance 
again at ſtated times on this great theatre of the 
world: but then good ſenſe is found the ſame at 
all times, and — has been more wiſely faid 
on the modern miracles lately performed at the 
tomb of a certain deacon of Paris, than what 
was ſaid by a biſhop of Lyons in 844, relating 
to thoſe of Dijon.“ This is a ſtrange ſort of 
ſaint ſurely, who maims thoſe who pay their 
addreſſes to him. I ſhould think that miracles 
ought to be performed rather for curing diſeaſes 
than inflicting them.” | 
But theſe trifles in no wiſe diſturbed the peace 
of the Weſt; and theological diſputes were in 
thoſe times held for nothing, becauſe no one 
thought of growing great by them. They had 
more weight indeed in the Eaſt, becauſe the 
prelates of that church never being admitted to 
any ſhare of ſecular government, ſtudied to 
make themſelves of conſequence by the war of 
the pen. There is yet another reaſon to be 
given for the theological calm which reigned in 
the Weſt, namely, the ignorance of the clergy, 
which was at leaſt productive of this one good, 
amidſt the numberleſs evils of which it was 
otherwiſe the cauſe, . 
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CHAP. XXII. 


The State of the WESTERN EupIRE towards 
the End of the Ninth Century. 


HE empire of the Weſt ſubſiſted now 
only in name. Arnould, Arnold, or Ar- 


nolf, a baſtard ſon of Carloman, made him 


ſelf maſter of Germany; but Italy was divided 


between two lords, both of the blood of Char- 
lemagne, by the mothers ſide. The one of theſe 


was named Guy, duke of Spoleto, the other 
Berengerius. or — duke of Friuli. Both 
theſe lords had been inveſted with theſe dutchies 
by Charles the Bald, and both made pretenſions 
to the empire as well as to the kingdom of 


France. Arnold on his ſide, in quality of em- 


peror, looked upon France as belonging to him 
of right; while that kingdom, rent from the em- 
pire, was divided between Charles the Simple, 
who loſt it, and king Eudes, great uncle to 
Hugh Capet, who uſurped it. | 
Hut there was yet another pretender to the 


empire, namely, one Bozo, or Bozon, king of 


Arles. Now at that time, Formoſus, the in- 


ſignificant biſhop of unhappy Rome, dared not 


to refuſe the ſacred unction to whomſocver was 
ſtrong enough to demand it. Accordingly he 
conferred the crown on this Guy, duke of Spo- 
leto. The very next year he did the ſame for 


Berengerius, who was then the conqueror : and 


not long after he was again obliged to 

894 crown Arnold, who came in perſon, 
and Jaid fiege to Rome, which he took 

by aſſault. The equivocal oath which Arnold 
received from the Romans, proves that even at 
that time the popes pretended to the ſovereignty 
of Rome. The form of the oath was as fol- 
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lows: I ſwear by the holy myſteries, that 
ſaving my honour, the laws of my country, 
and the fidelity I owe to my lord Formoſus, 
the pope, I will be true and faithful to the em- 
peror Arnold.“ 

The popes at that time in ſome meaſure re- 
ſembled the caliphs of Bagdat, who were revered 
by all the Mahometan ſtates, as the heads 
of their religion ; but yet had no other privilege 
left them than that of beſtowing the inveſtiture 
of kingdoms on thoſe who demanded them 
ſword in hand: but there was this difference 
between the one and the other, that the caliphs 
were fallen from their authority, whereas the 
popes were every day riſing in theirs, 

In reality there was no longer an empire, 
either in right or in fact. The Romans, who 
had ſubmitted themſelves to Charlemagne with 
univerſal aſſent, would not however acknow- 
ledge baſtards, foreigners, and perſons who 
were hardly maſters of the ſmalleſt part of 
Germany. 

The Roads people, in the midſt of their 
humiliation, and intermixture with foreigners, 
ſtill preſerved, as they do to this day, that ſecret 
haughtineſs, which is ever the conſequence of 
former grandeur, They could not bear that 
the Bructeri, the Catti, and the Marcomanni, 
ſhould call themſelves deſcendants from their 
Cæſars, nor that the banks of the Mayne and 
the rude foreſts of Hercynia ſhould be made the 
centre of the empire of Titus and Trajan. 

It produced an equal mixture of * 1c 
and contempt at Rome, when it was known that 
after the death of Arnold, his fon Hiludovic 
whom we call Lewis, had been created empero 
of the Romans at three or four years of age, in 
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ſorry village called Forcheim, by a few 
goo German barons and biſhops. This child 
was never reckoned among the empe- 
rors, though looked upon in Germany as the 
perſon who was to ſucceed to the empire of 
Charlemagne and the Cæſars; and indeed it 
was a ſtrange ſort of Roman empire, which had 
not a foot of country between the Rhine and 
the Maeſe ; _ poſſeſſed France, nor Bur- 
ndy, nor Spain, nor yet any part of Italy; 
— bag even a fingle bouſh in "Age that cul 
properly be ſaid to belong to the emperor. 

From the time of this Lewis, the laſt Ger- 
man prince of the baſtard blood of Charlemagne, 
and who died in 912, the Roman empire, now 
confined to Germany, was in the fame condition 
as France, a country waſted by foreign and do- 
meſtic wars, and governed by a prince choſen 
by faction, and obeyed with reluctance. 

All governments have their revolutions : there 
could not be a more amazing one than that which 
raiſed thoſe ſavage Saxons, who were treated by 
Charlemagne as the Helots of old were by the 
Lacedemonians, which raiſed theſe people, i ſay, 
in the ſpace of 112 years, to that dignity which 
was now loſt, to the family of their con- 
queror. Otho, duke of Saxony, after the 
death of Lewis, by his intereſt and credit placed 


912 


the crown on the head of Conrad, duke of Fran- 


conia ; and after the death of Conrad, the ſon of 
Henry the Fowler, ſon to duke Otho of Saxony, 
was elected emperor. Theſe elections were made 
by the conjunction of the ſeveral great men who 
had made themſelves hereditary princes 
919 in Germany ; and the biſhops, together 
with the principal citizens of the towns of the 
empire, who were called in upon the occaſion 
CHAP. 
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CAI A FP. III. 
Of the GERMAN EmMPike and its FIEFEs. 


Do RC E, which does every thing in this 
world, gave Italy and the two Gauls to 

the Romans. The barbarians uturped theſe 
conqueſts from them. Charlemagne's father 
uſurped the two Gauls from the kings of the 
Franks. The governors under the deſcendants 
of Charlemagne, uſurped in their turns what- 
ever they could. The kings of Lombardy had 
already eſtabliſhed fiefs in Italy, which ſerved as 
models for all the dukes and counts from the 
time of Charles the Bald ; and, by degrees, 
what were at firſt only governments, came now 
to be hereditary rights. The biſhops of ſeveral 
large ſees, already very powerful by their digni- 
ty, had but one ſtep further to take in order to 
become princes ; and this ſtep they were not 
long in taking. This gave riſe to the temporal 
power of the biſhops of Mentz, Cologne, Tri- 
ers, Wurtſburg, and a number of others both 
in Germany and France. The archbiſhops of 
Rheims, Lyons, Beauvais, Langres and Laon, 
laid claim to the royalties, or kings rights, 
This aſſumed power of the clergy did not laft 
long in France; but in Germany it has been 
confirmed for a conſiderable time. In ſhort, 
even abbots at length became princes : witneſs 
the abbots of Fulda, of St. Gal, of Kempten, 
Corbie, &c. who became petty kings, in the 
very place where, not above fourſcore years 
before, they had, with their own hands, clear- 
ed the lands which had been beſtowed upon 
Vor. I L | . them, 
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them, by the charitable proprietors, for their 
ſubſiſtence. All thoſe lords, dukes, counts, 
marquiſſes, biſhops, and abbots, paid homage to 
the ſovereign. The origin of this feudal right 
has long been the ſubject of enquiry. It may 
be ſuppoſed that it has no other than the antient 
cuſtom which has prevailed among all nations, 
of the ſtronger impoſing an homage and tribute 
on the weaker. We know that the Roman 
emperors afterwards gave away lands in perpe- 
tuity, on certain conditions ; and we have ſeye- 
ral inſtances of this, in the lives of Alexander 
Severus, and the emperor Probus. The Lom- 
bards were the firſt who erected dutchies to be 
Held in fief of their kingdom. Spoleto and 
Benevento were hereditary dukedoms under 
the kings of Lombardy. 

Before the time of Charlemagne, Taſſillo 
held the dukedom of Bavaria on condition of 
Homage ; and this dukedom would have gone 
to his deſcendants, if Charlemagne, after con- 
quering this prince, had not diſpoſſeſſed both 
the father and the children. 

The conſequence 'of this was, that there 
were few free towns in Germany, therefore little 
or no trade; and of courſe not much riches : 
nay, ſome of the towns had not even walls to 
defend them: and this ſtate, which might have 
been fo powerful, was now become ſo weak, 
through the number and divifion of its maſters, 
that the Emperor Conrad was obliged to pro- 
miſe a yearly tribute tv the Hungarians, Huns, 
or Pannonians, a people who had been ſo well 
kept within bounds by Charlemagne, and were 
afterwards ſo humbled by the emperors of the 
Houſe of Auſtria; but at that time they ſeemed 
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to be the ſame they had been under the famous 
Attila, "They ravaged Germany and the fron- 
tiers of France : they made incurſions into Ita- 
ly thro' Tyrol, after having plundered Bavaria, 
and then returned loaded with the ſpoils of the 
many nations they had over-run. 

It was in the reign of Henry the Fowler, 
that Germany began to emerge a little from its 
chaos. Its boundaries were then the river Oder, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, the banks of the 
Rhine, the Scheld, the Moſelle, and the Maeſe; 
and Pomerania and Holſtein were its barriers 
towards the North. 

Henry the Fowler muſt undoubtedly have 
been a prince the moſt worthy of reigning. Un- 
der him we find the German lords, be- 
fore To divided, were united. The firſt 920 
fruits of this union was ſhaking off . 
the tribute which had been paid to the Hun- 
garians; and a ſignal victory gained over this 
nation, which before appeared ſo formidable. 
Henry cauſed moſt of the cities of Germany 
to be encompaſſed with walls. He inſtituted 
militias; and ſome ſay that he was the in- 
ventor of certain military games, which gave 
the firſt idea of tournaments. In ſhort, under 
him, Germany began to recover herſelf; but 
we do not find that ſhe pretended to be the 
Roman empire, Henry the Fowler had been 
conſecrated by the archbiſhop of Mentz ; but 
neither a legate from the pope, nor any deputy 
from the people of Rome, aſſiſted at the cere- 
mony. It ſeems as if Germany, during all 
this reign, had utterly forgot Italy. 

But it was otherwiſe under the reign of Otho 
the Great, whom = German princes, biſhops, 
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and abbots, unanimouſly elected emperor 
936 upon the death of Henry his father. 

The acknowledged heir of a powerful 
prince, who has been the founder or reſtorer 
of a kingdom, is always more powerful than his 
father, if he be not wanting in courage and 
reſolution ; for he enters upon a career which is 
already opened for him, and begins where his 
predeceſſor had ended. Thus Alexander went 
farther than his father Philip; Charlemagne 
farther than Pepin; and Otho the Great, far 
ſurpaſſed Henry the Fowler. 
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8 CHAP. XXIV. 

Of OTHO the GxEAr in the Tenth Century. 
THO, who reſtored a part of the em- 


pire of Charlemagne, like him propaga- 
ted the Chriſtian faith in Germany, by con- 
queſt, He obliged the Danes, by force of 
arms, topay him a tribute, and to receive bap- 
| tiſm, which had been preached to them 
943 above a century before, and which was 
now utterly aboliſhed amongſt them. 
Theſe Danes or Normans, who had conquer- 
ed Neuſtria and England, and over-run France 
and Germany, received laws from Otho. He 
eſtabliſhed biſhops in Denmark, who were at 
that time ſubject to the archbiſhop of 2 
metropolitan of the barbarous churches found- 
ed afterwards in Holſtein, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, The whole of Chriſtianity conſiſted 
then in making the ſign of the croſs. This 
- . prince 
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prince likewiſe ſubdued Bohemia, after an obſti- 
nate war. From his time, Bohemia and Den- 
mark were reputed provinces of the empire; 
but the Danes quickly ſhook off their yoke. 

Otho was now become the moſt conſiderable 
monarch of the weſtern hemiſphere, and the 
arbiter of princes : and ſo great was his autho- 
rity at that time, that Lewis, the foreigner, 
king of France, ſon to Charles the Simple, 
the deſcendant of Charlemagne, being come to 
a council of biſhops held by, Otho, near. to 
Mentz, in 948, delivered himſelf in the fol- 
lowing words, which are to be found. in the 
collection of acts of that council. | 

%] was acknowledged and conſecrated king, 
« by the ſuffrages of all the lords and noble 
« of the kingdom of France; notwithſtanding 
which, I have been treacherouſly driven from 
„my dominions by Hugh, who has detained 
«© me as a priſoner, during a whole year, with- 
out my being able to obtain my liberty, 
« otherwiſe than by ceding to him the city of 
„Laon, which was the only town I had left 
for my Queen Gerberga to hold her court 
© with the reſt of my houſhold. If I am ac- 
„ cuſed of any crime that appears to deſerve 
* ſuch treatment, I am ready to acquit myſelf 
by the judgment of a council, and agreeable 
to the orders of king Otho ; or elſe by ſingle 
«© combat. | 

This remarkable and important ſpeech, ſerves 
at once to prove ſeveral things, viz. the great 
power of Otho; the weakneſs of France ; the 
practice of ſingle combats, and the eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom of beſtowing crowns, not according to 
hereditary right, but 1 the ſuffrages of the 
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lords and great men of the nation: a cuſtom 
ſoon after utterly aboliſhed in France. 

Such was the power of Otho the Great, 
when he was invited to paſs the Alps by the 
Italians themſelves; who, ever factious and 
feeble, could neither ſubmit to be governed by 
their own countrymen, to remain free; nor 
were able to defend themſelves, at - the ſame 
time, againſt the Saracens and Hungarians, 
who ſtill infeſted Italy by their incurſions. 

Italy, which even in its ruins was the rich- 
eſt and moſt flouriſhing country of the Weſt, 
was inceſſantly torn in pieces by tyrants. But, 
in all theſe diviſions, Rome till continued to be 
the ſpring which gave motion to all the other 
cities of Italy. If we reflect on what Paris was 
in the time of the league; and again, under 
the reign of Charles the mad; and what London 
was under the unhappy Charles I. we ſball have 
ſome idea of the ſtate of Rome in the tenth cen- 
tury. Ihe pontifical chair was oppreſſed, diſ- 
honenred, and frequently ſtained with blood; 
and tie elections of the popes were carried on 
in a manner, of which there has been no ex- 
ample, either in former or ſucceeding times. 


AUVERGNE 
| e. . 


Of the PAP ACV in the Tenth Century, 
before OT H O the GREAT made him- 
ſelf maſter of Rome. 


INH E ſcandals and inteſtine diviſions which 
ve ſo much trouble to Rome and its 

church in the tenth century, and which _ 
3 nued 
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nued for ſo long a time, happened neither under 
the Greek nor Latin emperors, nor yet under 
the kings of Lombardy, nor during the reign 
of Charlemagne. They were evidently the 
conſequences of anarchy : and this anarchy 
was occaſioned by theſe very ſteps which were 
taken by the popes to prevent it ; when, thro” 
a miſtaken policy, they invited the Franks into- 
Italy. Had they really been in poſſeſſion of all 
the territories which they pretended Charle- 
magne had given to them, they would have 
been much more powerful ſovereigns than they 
are even at preſent. The order and rule of e- 
lections and adminiſtration would have been 
the ſame as they are now. But all their preten- 
fions were diſputed them. Italy was ever the 
object of ambition to foreigners; and the fate 
of Rome always uncertain. Let it ſtill be re- 
membered, that the principal object of the Ro- 
mans was to reſtore the antient republic; that 
tyrants were ſtarting up in different parts of Ita- 
Iy and of Rome; that the elections were ſel- 

om, if ever, free; and that every thing was 
carried by faction and cabal. 

Pope Formoſus, ſon to Leo the Prieſt, when 
biſhop of Oporto, had headed a faQion againſt 
Pope John VIII. for which he had been twice 
excommunicated by that pontiff: but theſe ex- 
communications, which afterwards became ſo 
terrible to crowned heads, were of fo little con- 
ſequence to Formoſus, that he got himſelf 
elected Pope in 890. 

Stephen VI. or VII. alſo the ſon of a prieſt, 
and who ſucceeded Formoſus, joined all the vi- 
ulence of faction to the ſpirit of fanaticiſm z. 

| L 4 and, 
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and, having always been the declared enemy of 
Formoſus while living, ordered his dead body, 
which had been embalmed, to be taken up 
again, cauſed it to be clad in the pontifical 
robes, and brought before a council, which had 
been purpoſely aſſembled to fit in judgment on 
his memory. The deceaſed had council al- 
lowed him, and was tried in form; and the 
_ lifeleſs trunk was found guilty of having ex- 
changed biſhoprics, by quitting the ſee of Opor- 
to for that of Rome: for which it was con- 
demtied to have its head ſtruck off by the hang- 
man, three of the fingers of the right 
897 hand cut off, and the body caſt into the 
Tiber; which ſentence was according- 
ly executed, 

Stephen rendered himſelf ſo odious, by this 
no leſs ridiculous than horrible farce, that the 
triends of the deceaſed Formoſus quickly found 
means to raiſe the citizens againſt him, who 
loaded him with chains, and caſt him into pri- 
ſon ; where, ſoon after, he was ſtrangled. 

The faction who depoſed Stephen cauſed di- 
ligent ſearch to be made for the _— of For- 
moſus, which they interred in a pontifical man- 
ner, for the ſecond time. : 

Theſe diſputes only ſerved to inflame the 
minds of the people. Sergius III. who filled 
all Rome with his intrigues to get himſelf elect- 
ed pope, was baniſhed by his rival John IX, 
a friend of Formoſus ; but, being acknowledg- 

. ed pope, after the death of John IX. 
907 he again condemned the memory of For- 

moſus. During theſe troubles, Theo- 

dora, mother of Marozia, whom ſhe afterwards 
married to the marquis of "Tuſcany, with an- 
| other 
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other Theodora, all three of them notorious for 
their amours, bore the principal ſway in Rome. 
Sergius owed his election entirely to his mother 
Theodora; and, during the time of his ponti- 
ficate, he had a ſon by Marozia, whom he pub- 
licly educated in his palace. This pontiff does 
not appear to have been hated by the people of 
Rome; who, being naturally addicted to de- 
bauchery, rather followed, than cenſured, his 
example. 

After his deceaſe, the two ſiſters, Marozia 
and Theodora, procured the papal chair 
for one of their favourites, named Lan- 912 
do: but this Lando dying in a ſhort 
time, the younger Theodora got her gallant, 
John X. choſen pope, who had been biſhop of 
Bologna, afterwards of Ravenna, and now of 
Rome. However, he eſcaped the cenſure that 
fell on Formoſus for having exchanged biſho- 
prics Theſe popes, whom poſterity have 
been taught to look upon as irreligious prelates, 
were, however, far from being bad princes, 
This John X. whom love had made a pope, 
was a man endowed with a great ſhare of ge- 
nius and courage. He did more than all his 
predeceſſors had been able to do. He drove the 


Saracens out of that part of Italy called the, 


Garrillan. 

In order to render this expedition ſucceſsſul, 
he artfully prevailed on the emperor of Con- 
ftantinople to furniſn him with a body of 
troops ; though this emperor had as much rea- 
ſon to complain of the rebellious Romans as 
of the Saracens. He obliged the count of Ca- 
pua to take up arms, and got the militia of 
Tuſeany to join him. He then put himſelf at 
L 5 the 
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the head of his army, taking with him a young 
ſon of Marozia, and the Marquis . 
and, marching againſt the Mahometans, drove 
them from the neighbourhood of Rome: after 
which, he formed the project of delivering Italy 
from the Germans and other foreigners. 

Italy was then invaded, almoſt at the ſame 
time, by the two Berengers, by a king of Bur- 
gundy, and by a king of Arles: but this active 
pontiff prevented them all from having any 
3 Rome. However, ſome few years at- 

uy, uterine brother to Hugh, king of 
Arles, and the tyrant of Italy, having married 
Marozia, who was all powerful at Rome; this 
very Marozia conſpired againſt the pope, who 
had been ſo long her ſiſter's gallant ; and had 
him ſeized, impriſoned, and ſmothered between 
two matraſles. 
929 Marozia, now miſtreſs of Rome, pro- 
cured one Leo to be elected pope ; 
whom, a few months after, ſhe cauſed to be 
thrown into priſon and murdered. After this, 
ſhe gave the chair to an obſcure fellow, who 
lived but two years: and at laſt ſhe conferred 
the papal dignity on her own ſon, John. 
931 XI. the fruit of her adulterous com- 
merce with Sergius III. | 

John XI. was but barely twenty-four years 
old when his mother made kim pope ;z who in- 
veſted him with this dignity, on condition that 
he ſhould confine himlelf to his epiſcopal fun- 
ction, and be no other than her chaplain. 

It is ſaid, this Marozia afterwards poiſoned 
her huſband, Guy, marquis of Tuſcany. It 
is a fact, that ſhe married her huſband's bro- 
ther, Hugh, king of Lombardy, whom ſhe put 

f in 
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in poſſeſſion of Rome, in hopes that ſhe ſhould 
enjoy the imperial dignity. in conjunction with 
him. But a ſon of her's, by a firſt mar- 
riage, headed the Romans againſt his own mo- 
ther, and drove Hugh out of Rome ; and con- 
hned Marozia, and the pope her ſon, in Adri- 
an's mole,. now called the caſtle of St. Angelo. 
dome ſay that John XI. was poiſoned in priſon. 

Stephen VILI, a German by birth, was cre- 
ated pope in 979; but, on account of his coun- 
try, he proved fo odious to the Romans, that, 
in a tumult which aroſe in the city, the people 
o disfigured his face, that. he could never aſter- 
wards appear in public. 

Some time after, a grandſon of Ma- 956 
rozia, named Octavianus Sporco, by 
the great intereſt his family had in Rome, was 
elected pope at the age of eighteen, He took 
the name of John XII. out of. reſpe& to the 
memory of John XI. his uncle. He was the 
firſt pope who changed bis name upon his ac- 
ceſſion to the pontificate. He was not in or- 
ders when his friends elected him pope. This 
John XII. was a patrician,. or nobleman of 
Rome; and, being poſſeſſed of the ſame digni- 
ty which Charlemagne formerly had, he united: 
in the pontifical chair the privileges of both 
temporal and ſpiritual authority, by a- power 
whoſe legality could not be conteſted, But he 
was young, ſunk in debauchery, and, in other 
reſpects, far from being a powerful prince. 

It is ſurpriſing, that under ſo many ſcanda- 
lous and impotent popes, the church of Rome 
loſt neither her prerogatives nor pretenſions. 
But then indeed it is to be conſidered, that all 
the other churches my 1 much the ſame 
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kind of government. The Italian clergy might 
deſpiſe ſuch popes, but they reſpected the papal 
function, becauſe they aſpired to that dignity 
themſelves : in ſhort, the public opinion held 
the place ſacred, however deteſtable the perſon 
nught be. ; 


hile Rome and the church were thus torn 
in pieces, Berengerius, ſirnamed the Younger, 


diſputed the poſſeſſion of Italy with Hugh, King 
of Arles. The Italians, as Luitprandus, a con- 
temporary writer, always expreſſes himſelf, al- 
ways wanted two maſters, that they might in 
fact be ſubjeR to none, a policy equally falſe 
and fatal to their peace, as it produced a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of new tyrants, and new cala- 
mities. 


Such was the deplorable tate of this fine 


country, when Otho the Great was invited thi- 


ther by the complaints of almoſt all the towns, 
and even by this young Pope John XII. who. 


was reduced, through the neceflity of his af- 


fairs, to implore the aſſiſtance of Germans; a. 


people of all others the moſt odious to him. 


ofpototoofpotoogcte toctocfoohochootooo $ookookoofp: 
CHAP, XXVI. 


Eontinuation of the Reign of O THO, and 


of the State of ITALY. 


| THO then entered Italy, where he 
O behaved as Charlemagne had done 
before him. He conquered Berengerius, 
962 who aſpired at the ſovereignty, and cauſed 
himſelf to be conſecrated and crowned 

emperor 
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_ emperor of the Romans, by the hands of the 
pope ; after which he took the name of Czfar 
and Auguſtus, and compelled the pope to ſwear 
allegiance to him, upon the tomb where the 
body of St. Peter is ſaid to be depoſited. An 
authentic inſtrument of this act was drawn up-; 
and the clergy and nobility of Rome obliged 
themſelves never to elect a pope, but in pre- 
ſence of the emperor's commiſſioners, In this. 
act Otho confirms the donations made to the 
ſee of Rome, by Pepiti, Charlemagne, and 
Lewis the Debonnaire, without ſpecitying the 
donations in diſpute ; “ Saving in all things, 
& ſays. he, our authority, and that of our fon 
«. and deſcendants.” This inſtrument, written 
in letters of gold, and ſigned by ſeven German 
biſhops, five counts, two abbots, and a number - 
of Italian prieſts, is ſtill preſerved in the caſtle 
of St. Angelo. It is dated the 13th of February, 
02.. | 
; Some writers ſay, and Mezeray after them, . 
that Lotharius, king of France, and Hugh 
Capet, who was afterwards king, aſſiſted at the 
coronation. of Otho. It is certain that the 
kings of France were at that time ſo weak, 
that they might ſerve as an ornament at the co-- 
ronation of an emperor ; but neither the name 
of Lotharius, nor of Hugh Capet, are to be 
met with among thoſe who ſigned this act. 

The pope having thus given himſelf a maſter | 
in him whom he only wanted for a protector, 
ſoon proved falſe to his oath, and entered into a 
league againſt the emperor, with Berengerius 
himſelf, who had been driven to take refuge 
with the Mahometans, ſettled on the coaſt of 
Provence. He ſent for Berengerius's ſon up to 

; Rome,. 
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Rome, while Otho was at Pavia. He ſent like- 
wiſe to the Hungarians, to engage them to make 
incurſions again upon Germany. But he wanted 
power to carry him through this bold under- 
taking, and. the emperor was ſtrong enough to. 
puniſh him for it. 

Otho then returned immediately from Pavia to- 
Rome, and having ſecured the city, called a 
council, in which he brought the pope to a 
formal trial. He convened the German and 
Roman lords, forty biſhops, and ſeventeen car- 
dinals, in the church of St. Peter, where, in 
preſence of all the people, he publicly accuſed 
the holy father of having lain with ſeveral. 
women, particularly one Etienette, who died 
in child-bed. The other heads of accuſation 
were, that he had made a child of ten years of 
age biſhop of Todi; that he had made a ſale 
of ordinations and beneſices; that he had put 
out the eyes of one of his relations ; that he 
had cauſed a cardinal-to be caſtrated, and after- 
wards put to death: in fine, that he did not 
believe in Jeſus Chriſt, and had invoked the 
devil; two things which ſeem to contradict 
one another. Thus, as it generally happens, 
they blended falſhood and truth in their accu- 
ſations ; but not a ſyllable was mentioned of the 
true reaſon of. aſſembling the council, the em- 
peror being doubtleſs apprehenſive of ſtirring up 
anew that revolt and conſpiracy, in which even 
the pope's accuſers themſelves had been con- 
. cerned, However, this young pontiff, who was 
then only twenty-ſeven years of age, appears to 
have been depoſed for his inceſtuous and ſcanda- 
lous amours, though it was in truth only for. 
having endcavoured, like every other Roman, 

to 
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to overthrow the German power and authority 
in Rome. | 

Ocho could not ſeize on the perſon of this 
pope; or if he could, he was guilty of a great 
overſight in leaving him his liberty: for no 
ſooner had he cleted Pope Leo VIII. in his 
room, who, if we will believe Arnold, bifhop of 
Orleans, was neither a churchman, nor even a 
chriſtian z ſcarcely had he received the homage 
of this new pontift of his own making, 
and quitted Rome, from which certainly he . 
ought not to have withdrawn himſelf, while 
affairs were in that ſituation, than John XII. 
had the courage to ſtir up the Romans again, 
and oppoſing council to council, Leo VIII. was 
depoſed, and at the ſame time an act was paſſed, 
declaring, ** that no inferior could ever degrade 
his ſuperior,” 

By this decree, the pope not only meant, that 
the biſhops and cardinals could never depoſe the 
pope, but likewiſe hinted at the emperor, whom 
the biſhops of Rome always regarded as a lay- 
man, who owed to the church the very homage 
and oath of allegiance which he exacted from 
her. The cardinal named John, who had 
written and read the accuſations againſt the 
pope, had his right hand cut off, and the perſon 
who acted as regiſter to the council who depoſed 
him, had his tongue plucked out, and his noſe 
and two of his fingers cut off, 

And yet in all theſe councils, which were 
guided by the ſpirit of faction and revenge, they 
conſtantly quoted the goſpels and the fathers, 
and implcred the light of the holy ſpirit, in 
whoſe name they pretended to ſpeak, and even 
paſſed ſome uſeful regulations; fo that a _ 

wilo 
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who reads thoſe acts, without knowing ſome- 
thing of hiſtory, would be tempted to believe that 
he was reading the acts of ſaints. 

All this was done almoſt under the emperor's 
eye; and who can tell how far the courage and 
reſentment of the young pontiff, and the revolt 
of the people in his favour, together. with the 
natural antipathy which all the other towns of 

Italy bore to the German government, might 
- have carried this revolution? But pope 
496 John XII. was murdered about three 
months after, in the arms. of a married 
woman, whoſe huſband, with his own hands, 
revenged the injury done to his honour. Wri- 
ters tell us, that he did not believe in the reli- 
gion of which he was pontiff, and refuſed when 
dying, to receive the ſacrament. _ 

This pope, or rather patrician, had inſtilled 
ſuch courage into the Roman people, that even 
after his death, they had the reſolution to ſtand 
a ſiege, and did not yield till they were driven 
to the laſt extremity. Otho, twice conqueror 
of Rome, was now maſter of Italy, as well as 
Germany. 

Pope 1 a pontiff of Otho's own creation, 
together with the ſenate, the heads of the peo- 
ple, and the Roman clergy, ſolemnly aſſembled 
in the church of St. John Lateran, confirmed 
the emperor's right of chuſing a ſucceſſor to 
the kingdom of Italy, of confirming the election 
of a pope, and of giving the inveſtiture to 
biſhops. After all theſe treaties and oaths ex- 
torted by fear, the emperor ſhould have reſided 
at Rome, to ſee them obſerved. | 

Scarce was Otho returned back to Germany, 
when the Romans reſolved to make another 

effort 
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effort to recover their freedom ; they ſeized on 
their new pope, the emperor's creature, and 
threw him into priſon. The prefect of Rome, 
the tribunes of the people, and the ſenate, at- 
tempted to revive their antient laws; but what 
at one time is an heroic action, at another be- 
comes a ſeditious revolt. Otho hurries back to 
Italy, hangs up a part of the ſenate, and cauſes 
the prefect of Rome, who aimed at being a ſe- 
cond Brutus, to be publicly whipped 
naked through the ſtreets upon an aſs, 966 
and afterwards thrown into a dungeon, 
where he died of hunger. | 


| CHAP. XXVII. 


Of the Emperors OTHO II. and III. ard, 
of ROME. 


* ] \HIS was nearly the ſituation of Rome, 
under Otho the Great, and his ſucceſſors 

Otho II. and III. The Germans held the 
Romans in ſubjection, and theſe embraced 
every opportunity of throwing off the yoke, 
when it was in their power. | 
A pope who had been elected by the em- 
peror's order, or at leaſt nominated by him, 
became the object of general deteſtation with 
the people of Rome, who till cheriſhed in their 
hearts the deſign of reſtoring the antient repub- 
lic ; but this noble ambition was productive only 
of a ſeries of the moſt dreadful and humiliating 


calamities. 
Otho, 
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Otho IL marches to Rome againſt his father. 
What a government! What an empire! And 
what a pontificate ! A conſul named Creſcentius, 
fon to pope John X. and the famous Marozia, 
receiving with this title, a ſettled hatred to 
royalty, armed Rome againſt Otho II. He 
cauſed pope Benedict VI. the emperor's creature, 
to be murdered in priſon ; and Otho, though at 
a diſtance, having by his authority, during theſe 
diſorders, conferred the papal fee on the chan- 
celior of the empire in Italy, who was made 
pope, by the name of John XIV. This un- 
happy ptelate was a new victim ſacrificed by 
the Roman party. Pope Boniface VII. the 
creature of the conſul Creſcentius, though al- 
ready ftained with the blood of Benedict VI. 
cauſed John XIV. likewiſe to be put to death. 
The times of Caligula, Nero, and Vitellius, 
did not produce more deplorable calamities, nor 
more horrid barbarities. But the villanies and 
misfortunes of theſe popes, are as obſcure as 
. themſelves. Theſe bloody tragedies were per- 
formed on the theatre of Rome, when grown 
weak and ruinated ; whereas thoſe of the Cetas 
bad all the known world for their theatre. 

| While theſe things were tranſacting, 
981 Otho II. arrives at Rome. The popes had 
formerly ſhaken off the yoke of the em- 

perors of the Eaſt, by calling the Franks into 
Italy. What did they in this preſent con- 
juncture ? "They — in appearance ready to 
return under their old maſters, and having im- 
prudently called in the Saxon kings, they are 
now for driving them out again. This very 
Boniface VII. went in perſon to Conſtantinople, 
to preſs the emperors Baſil and Conſtantine to 
come 
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come and reſtore the throne of the Cæſars in 
Rome. This unhappy city knew not truly 
what ſhe was, nor to whom ſhe belonged. The 
conſul Creſcentius, and the ſenate, were for 
reſtoring the antient republic : the pope was in 
fact neither for having a republic nor a maſter : 
Otho II. was refolved to reign deſpotic. He 
entered Rome, and invited the principal ſenators 
and followers of Creſcentius to an entertainment, 
where, if we believe Godfrey of Viterbo, he 
cauſed them all to be put to the (word. Thus 
was the pope delivered by the hands of his enemy, 
from the ſenators of the republican party. But 
he wanted beſides to get rid of the tyrant himſelf; 
and as if the troops of the emperor of the Eaſt, 
which filled all the neighbourhood of Rome, 
were not ſufficient, the pope called in the Sara- 
cens likewiſe, If the maſſacre of the ſenators 
at this bloody banquet, ſuch as it is related by 
Godfrey, be true, it was doubtleſs much better 
to have Mahometans for protectors, than this 
cruel Saxon for a maſter. After being beat 
at ſeveral times by the Greeks and Mahometans, 
he was at length made priſoner, but contrived 
means of eſcaping ; and taking advantage of the 
diviſions which ſubſiſted among his enemies, he 
again entered Rome, where he dyed in 983. 
After his death, the conſul Creſcentius main- 
tained for a little time the ſhadow of the Roman 
republic. He drove Gregory V. nephew to 
Otho III. from the papal chair: but at length 
Rome was again —— and taken, and Creſ- 
centius, who ſuffered himſelf to be drawn from 
his place of ſecurity in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
by the hopes of an accommodation, and on the 
faith of the emperor's ſolemn promiſe, had * 
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head ſtruck off, after which his body was hung 
up by the heels; and the new pope, elected b 
the people of Rome, under the name of John XV. 
had his eyes put out, and his noſe cut off, and 
in this condition was thrown from the top of 
the caſtle of St. Angelo into the market- place. 
The people of Rome then renewed to Otho III. 
the oaths they had ſworn to Otho I. and to 
Charlemagne; and the new emperor, on his 
ſide, made an aſſignment of the lands in the 
Marche of Ancona, to the popes, to ſupport 


their dignity. 


After the death of the three Othos, the 
ſtruggle for the German ſovereignty and the 
liberty of Italy remained for a long time on the 
ſame footing. Under the emperors Henry II. 
of Bavaria, and Conrad II. named the Salic, 
whenever the emperor was employed in Ger- 


many, a party was formed in _ Henry II. 


like the Othos, immediately tranſported himſelf 
thither, to diſperſe factions, to confirm the 
popes in the donations they had received from 
former empcrors, and to receive the fame 
homage. In the mean time, however, the papal 
ſee was put up to the higheſt bidder, as well as 
all the other biſhoprics. 

Benedict VIII. and John XIX. purchaſed it 
publicly one after the other. I hey were brothers 
of the family of the marquis of Tuſcany, which 
had always bore a great ſway in Rome, ſince the 
time of Marozia, and the two Theodoras. 

After their deaths, in order to perpe- 

1034 tuate the pontifical dignity in their fa- 
mily, the ſuffrages were purchaſed for a 

child of twelve years old. This was Benedict IX. 
who. had the biſhopric of Rome in the ſame. 
manner: 
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manner as we at preſent ſee a number of fa- 
milies privately purchaſe benefices for their 
children. l | 

This irregularity had no bounds ; for in the 
pontificate of this Benedict IX. there were two 
other popes elected by dint of money; and thus 
there were ſeen three popes at the ſame time 
in Rome, excommunicating each other : but 
by a happy agreement, theſe ſeeds of civil war 
were ſtifled in their beginning; and the three 
pontiffs mutually conſented to divide the revenues 
of the church between them, and to live in 
peace, each with his miſtrels. 

This pacihc, and very extraordinary trium- 
virate, laſted no longer than there was money 
to be had ; and at length, when that began to 
fall ſhort, each ſold his ſhare of the pontificate, 
to Gratian a deacon, a man of quality, and 
very rich. But as young Benedict had been 
elected a long time before the other two, they 
left him by a folemn — the enjoyment 
of the tributes paid by England to Rome, called 
Peter's Pence, to which a Daniſh king of Eng- 
land, named Etelvolft, Edelvoft, or Ethelwulph, 
had ſubmitted himſelf and kingdom, in 852. 

This Gratian, who aſſumed the name of 
Gregory VI. was in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
pontificate, when the emperor Henry III. fon 
to Conrad II. called the Salic, came to Rome. 

Never did any emperor exerciſe a fuller autho- 
rity. He baniſhed Gregory VI. and named for 
pope one Suiger, his chancellor, biſhop of 
Bamberg, without any one daring to murmur 
at it. 


Aſter 
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After the death of this German, whe 

1048 in the liſt of popes, is called Clement II. 

the emperor, who was then in Germany, 

made Popo, a Bavarian, pontiff, in his room. 

This is the Damaſus II. who went with the 

emperor's brief to Rome, where he was inſtalled, 

notwithſtanding all the efforts of this Benedict IX. 

who wanted to get again into the chair, after 
having ſold it a very little before. 

This Bavarian, living but three and twenty 
days after his inſtallation, the emperor gave 
the papacy to his couſin Bruno, of the family of 
Lorraine, whom he tranſlated from the ſee of 
Toul, to that of Rome, by his abſolute autho- 
rity. Had the emperors kept this authority, the 
popes would have been no better than their 
chaplains, and Italy an enſlaved country. 

This pontiff, who took the name of Leo IX. 
and has been ranked in the number of ſaints, 
will be ſoon ſeen at the head of an army fighting 
againſt the Norman princes, founders of the 
kingdom of Naples, and falling into their hands 
a captive. 

Could the emperors have fixed their reſidence 
at Rome, we may ſee that by the weakneſs of 
the Romans, the diviſions in Italy, and the 
greatneſs of the German power, they muſt have 
always been maſters of the popes ; and that 
there would in effect have been a Roman empire. 
But theſe elective kings of Germany could not 
fix at Rome, at ſuch a diſtance from the other 
princes of Germany, who were become too 
formidable to their ſovereigns; the neigh- 
bouring ſtates being always ready to invade the 
frontiers, which made it neceſſary to take arms 
at different times, againſt the Danes, the Poles, 

. , and 
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and the Hungarizns. This it was that ſaved 
Italy for ſome time, from a yoke, whith ſhe 


would otherwiſe in vain have attempted to 
reſiſt. 


„ „ * „ M N n f Klan 
CH AP. XXVIIL 
Of FRANCE, in the Time of HUGH CAPET. 
T HILE Germany thus began to put 


on a new form of government, and 
Rome and Italy were without any, France be- 
came like Germany, a government entirely 
feudal. 

This kingdom extended from the countries 
about the Scheld and the Maeſe, to the Engliſh 
channel, and from the Pyrenean mountains to the 
Rhone ; theſe were at that time its bounds ; 
for though ſo many hiſtorians pretend, that this 
great fief extended beyond the Pyrenees, as far 
as the Ebro, it does not-at all appear, that the 
Spaniards of thoſe provinces, lying between the 
Ebro and the Pyrenees, were ſubject to the 
feeble government of France, at the time they 
were fighting againſt the Moors, 

France, in which neither Provence nor Dau- 
phiny were included, was a kingdom of a pretty 
large extent ; but the king of France was far 
from being a powerful ſovereign. Lewis, the 
laſt of the deſcendants of — had no 
other demeſnes, but the cities of Laon and 
Soiſſons, and ſome few territories beſides, which 
were diſputed him. The homage yielded by 
Normandy only ſerved to give the king of 

France 
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France a vaſſal, who was able to keep his maſter 
in pay. Each province had either its hereditary 
counts, or dukes ; he who could only ſeize upon 
two or three ſmall villages, paid homage to the 
uſurper of a province; and he who had only a 


caſtle held of him who had taken poſſcfiion of a 


town: all which produced a monſtrous aſ- 
ſemblage of members, without any compact 


body. 

Time and neceſſity eſtabliſhed it as a cuſtom, 
that the lords or poſſeſſors of great fiefs, ſhould 
march with troops to the aſſiſtance of the king. 
One lord owed him forty days ſervice, another 
twenty - five, and the under vaſſals marched at 
the orders of their immediate lords. Put if theſe 
lords ſerved the ſtate for a few days, they made 
war with one another almoſt the year round. 
In vain did the councils, which in theſe wicked 
times, frequently made very juſt laws, enact, 
that no one ſhould fight from Thurſday till 
Monday at break of day, nor in Lent time, 
nor at other ſolemn ſeaſons. Theſe regulations 
not being ſupported by any coercive power, 
proved of no effect. Every caſtle was the ca- 
pital of a ſmall ſtate of banditti, and every mo- 
naſtery an armed garriſon. The advocates, 
whom on called Avoyers, and who were ori- 
ginally inſtituted to preſent their petitions to the 
prince, and manage their temporal affairs, were 
now the generals of their troops : the harveſts 
were either burnt, cut down before their time, 
or defended ſword in hand: the cities were re- 
duced in a manner to deſarts, and the country 
depopulated by long famines. 

One would imagine that a kingdom thus left 
without a head, without government, and 
without 
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without order, muſt have fallen a prey to fo- 
reigners, but a ike anarchy, which prevailed in 
thoſe times in almoſt every other kingdom, 
proved its ſecurity; and when under the Othos, 
Germany appeared the moſt to be dreaded, that 
kingdom was too much taken up with its .own 
inteſtine broils, to think of foreign conqueſts. . 
From theſe barbarous times, we derive the 
cuſtom of paying homage for a houſe or an 
hamlet, to the lord of another village. A 
lawyer, or a merchant, who is poſſeſſed of an 
antient fief, receives homage and fealty from 
.another common man, or from a peer of the 
kingdom, who has purchaſed a meſne-tenure in 
his manor. The laws of fiefs no longer ſubſiſt, 
but the old cuſtom of fief-dependency, hom- 
ages, and duties, ſtill continue. It is a maxim 
in moſt courts of juſtice, that, “ there is no 
© land without its lord;“ as if it was not ſuf- 
ficient that it belonged to the ſtate. 
When France, Italy, and Germany, were 
thus divided under an innumerable ſet of petty 
tyrants.; the armies, whoſe chief ſtrength, un- 
der Charlemagne, as well as under the antient 
Romans, lay chiefly in the infantry, conſiſted 
now only of cavalry, There were no other 
troops but the Gens d armes and the infantry 
were not allowed this name; becauſe, in 
compariſon with the horſemen, they were not 
armed, 
The poſſeſſors of the {ſmalleſt lordſhips, never 
entered the field without as many horſemen as 

ey could poſſibly bring: and their pride then, 
conſiſted in keeping a number of ſquires, whom 
they called Vaſſets, from the term Vaſſalet, 


which ſignifies a petty vaſſal. The point of ho- 
Vor. I. Ma nour 
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nour therefore was to fight on horſeback. 
They introduced the cuſtom of wearing a com- 
plete ſet of ſteel armour, which would have 
weighed a footman down to the ground. And 
the helmet and cuirafs was a part of the dreſs. 
It is pretended that Charlemagne wore them : 
but they were not in common uſe till about the 
year one thouſand. 

Whoever was rich, came almoſt invulne- 
rable to the field. This made the uſe of clubs 
more frequent than ever, with which they 
Knocked down thoſe horſemen whoſe armour was 
proof againſt their ſpears. The chief trade then 
Was in cuiraſſes, bucklers, and helmets, orna- 
mented with plumes of feathers. The peaſants 
whom they dragged to the field, and who were 
alone left neglected and expoſed to danger, ſer- 
ved rather as pioneers than combatants. The 
horſes, much more regarded than them, were 
barbed, and their head covered with iron. 

There were no other laws known then, but 
what were made by the moſt powerful for the 
ſervice of the fieſs. Every other object of di- 
ſtributive juſtice was left to the caprice of ſtew- 
ards, provoſts, and bailiffs, nominated by the 
poſſeſſors of lands. 

The ſenates of thoſe towns which, under 
the Romans, enjoyed a municipal authority, 
were almoſt every where aboliſhed, The title 
Senior, Seigneur, (or Lord) for a long time pe- 
culiar to the principal ſenators of theſe towns, 
were now given only to the poſſeſſors of fiefs. 
The title of Peer began then to be firſt introdu- 
ced into the Gallo-German tongue, which was 
then ſpoke in France. It was taken from the 
Latin word par, which ſignifies equal, of fel- 
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+10 : in which ſenſe only, it was uſed under 
the firſt and ſecond race of the kings of France. 
The ſons of Lewis the debonnaire ſtiled each 
other pares, in one of their interviews, in the 

ear 851. And, a long time before, Dago- 
bert had given the title Peer to the monks. 
Godegrand, biſhop of Metz, in the time of 
Charlemagne, calls the biſhops and abbots 
Peers, as remarks the learned du Cange. The 


voaſſals of the ſame lords, then, were wont to 


call each other Peers. | 

Alfred the Great had eſtabliſhed juries in 
England. Theſe were peers in each profeſſion. 
Any perlon criminally arraigned. had a right of 
chuſing twelve men of his own proſeſſion to be 
his judges. Some of the vaſſals in France a- 
dopted this cuſtom 3; but without limiting the 
number of peers to twelve. There were, in 
each fief, as many as there were barons, who 
all held of the ſame Lord, and who were peers 
among themſelves, bat not peers of their feudal 
lord. 

The princes therefore, who paid an immedi- 
ate homage to the crown; ſuch as the dukes of 
Guienne, Normandy, and Burgundy, and the 
counts of Flanders and Toulouſe, were in rea- 
lity peers of France, | 

Of theſe, Hugh Capet was not the leaft 
powerful, He had, for a long time, been in 
poſſeſſion of the dukedom of France, which 
extended as far as Touraine. He was alſo count 
(or earl) of Paris; and the vaſt demeſnes he 
held in Picardy and Champagne gave him 
likewiſe a great authority in thoſe provinces. 
His brother had the territories which, at pre- 
ſent, compoſe the dukedom of Burgundy, His 

c M 2 grandfather 
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grandfather Robert, and his Fen or O- 
do, had both of them worn t _— in the 
time of Charles the Simple. Hugh mis father, 
firnamed the Abbot, on account of the abbeys 
of St. Denis, St. Martin de Tours, and St. 
Germain-des-prez, and a number of others 
which he poſſeſſed, had both ſhaken and go- 
verned France. It may therefore be ſaid, that, 
from the year 810, in which king Eudes began 
his reign, his family had held the reins of go- 
vernment almoſt without interruption : and 
that, excepting Hugh the abbot, who would not 
take the royal diadem, it forms a ſeries of ſo- 
vereigns for above 850 years: a filial deſcent 
ſcarcely known to any other kings. 
987 It is well known how Hugh Capet, 
duke of France, and count of Paris, 
took the crown from Duke Charles, uncle to 
the laſt King Lewis V. Had the ſuffrages been 
free, the blood of Charlemagne properly regard- 
ed; and the right of ſucceſſion as ſacred as it 
is at preſent, Charles would have been king of 
France “. He was not deprived of the rights 
of his anceſtors by a national parliament ; but 
by that which makes and unmakes kings : 
force aſſiſted by prudence. 
While Lewis, this laſt king of the Charle- 
magne blood, was upon the point of ending his 
obſcene life, by a lingering diſeaſe, at 
987 the age of twenty three; Hugh Capet 
aſſembled his forces: and, ſo far from 
having recourſe to the authority of a parliament, 


Charles had rendered himſclf odious to all France, by 
accepting the dutchy of Lorraine, on condition of paying homage 
for it to the German emperor Otho. * 


he, 


W 
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he, by his troops, diſperſed that which kept it- 
ſelf aſlembled at Compiegne, in order to ſecure 
the ſucceſſion to Charles. 

This fact is ſufficiently authenticated by the 
letter wrote by Gerbert, afterwards archbiſhop 
of Rheims, and-pope, under the name of Sil- 
veſter II. publiſhed by Ducheſne. 

Charles, Duke of Brabant and Hainault, 
ſtates that compoſed the Lower Lorraine, ſunk 
under a rival more powerful and more fortunate 
than himſelſ: and being betrayed by the biſhop 
of Laon, and unexpectedly. delivered up to 
Hugh Capet, he died a-captive in the tower of 
Orleans, leaving two ſons behind him, who 
were incapable of revenging their father's 
wrongs ; though one of them ſucceeded him in 
the Lower Lorraine. Theſe were the laſt prin- 
ces of the male line of Charlemagne. Hugh 
Capet, thus raiſed to the throne by his peers, 


did not however gain an increaſe of territory. 
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The STATE of FRANCE in the Tenth 
and Eleventh - Centuries. 


\RANCE diſmembered, lay languiſh- 
ing in her obſcure maladies, from the 
reign of Charles the Fat, to that of Philip J. 
great grandſon to Hugh Capet; that is for near 
250 years, We ſhall ſee if the Cruſades, which 


rendered the reign of Philip I. ſo famous about 


the end of the eleventh century, made that king- 
dom- more happy or flouriſhing, But, during 
M 3 the 
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the ſpace of time of which I am ſpeaking, no- 
thing prevailed but confuſion, tyranny, barba- 
riſm, and poverty. Every lord of the leaſt con- 
ſideration coined money; but then, any one 
could, at will, debaſe it. The fine manufactures 
were all confined to Greece and Italy; for the 
French could not imitate them in towns with- 
out privileges, and in a nation entirely diſ- 
united. 
Of all the events of thoſe times, the moſt 
worthy the attention of a member of com- 
munity, is the excommunication of King 
999 Robert. This prince had eſpouſed Ber- 
| tha, his couſin in the fourth degree; a 
marriage, in itſelf Jawful, and, whbat is more, 
neceſſary to the well-being of the ſtate. We 
have, in our time, ſeen private perſons marry- 
ing their nieces, on paying the common price 
for diſpenſations from Rome; as if that See 
could have any right over marriages made at Pa- 
ris. But this king of France did not meet with 
the fame indulgence. The church of Rome, 
tough loaded with infamy and ſcandal, had 
the boldneis to impoſe a feven year's penance 
on the king; ordered him to quit his wife; and 
excommunicated him in caſe of refuſal. All 
the biſhops, who had aſſiſted at the ſolemniza- 
tion of this marriage, were laid under an inter- 
dict by the pope, who ordered them to repair 
perſonally to Rome, to aſk his pardon. 
This appears an incredible ſtretch of audaci- 
3 but the ignorance and ſuperſtition of thoſe 
times might have ſuffered it; and a ſtroke of 
policy might have occaſioned it. Gregory V. 
who fulminated forth this excommunication, 
was, by birth, a German, and was governed 


by 
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by Gerbert, formerly archbiſhop of Rheims, 


and a declared enemy to the houſe of France. 
The Emperor Otho III. who was no friend to 
Robert, aſſiſted in perſon at the council where 
the excommunication was pronounced, 'Fhere- 
fore we may ſuppoſe, that reaſons of ſtate had 
as great a ſhare in this villainous proceeding, as 
bigotry and fanaticiſm. 

Hiſtorians tell us, that this excommunication- 
had ſuch an effect in France, that the king was 
abandoned by all his courtiers, and even by his 
own domettics ; two-ſervants only ſtaying with 
him: and theſe threw into the fire all the vic- 
tuals he left at his meals; ſo: fearful were they 
of even what had been touched by an excom- 
municated perſon.. However low human reaſon 
might have been ſunk in thoſe times, one would 
hardly imagine, that folly and abſurdity could 
have been carried to ſuch lengths. The firſt au- 
thor who takes notice of this ſtupidity of the 
court of France, is Cardinal Peter Damien, who 
wrote only ſixty- five years after this happened: 
and he relates that, as a puniſhment for this 
pretended inceſt, the queen was brought to bed 
of a monſter. However, there was nothing 
monſtrous in all this affair, but the inſolence of 
the pope,. and the weakneſs of the king in put- 
ing away his wife.. 

:xcommunications and interdiéts are thun- 
derbolts that never ſet a {tate on fire but when 
they meet with combuſtible. materials. There 
were none then; but perhaps Robert was a- 
fraid that ſome might be formed. 

This mean compliance in King Robert ſo 
emboldened the popes, that they aſterwards ex- 
cammunicated his grandſon Philip J. as they 

M 4 had 
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had done him, The famous Gregory VII. firſt 
threatened to depoſe him, if he did not clear 
Mimſelf, before his nuncios, of a charge of Si- 
mony brought againſt him; and another pope 
did actually excommunicate him. Philip had 
taken a diſlike to his wife, and entertained a 
paſſion for-Bertrade, wife to the Count of An- 
jou; he therefore made uſe of the laws to annut 
"is marriage under pretence of kindred ; and 
dis miſtrefs got her's diflolved on the ſame 
plea. 

The king and his miſtreſs were, after this ſo- 
Jemnity, eſpouſed by the biſhop of Bayeux. 
They were certainly culpable ; but they at leaſt 
paid thar reſpect to the laws, as to make uſe of 
them tc cover their faults. However it be, one 
pope had excommunicated Robert for marryin 
his relation ; and another — 
Philip for having put a relation away. But, 
what is ſtill more extraordinary, Urban II. who 
pronounced this ſentence, pronounced it in the 
very dominions of this king, viz. at Clermont 
in Auvergne, whither he had retired for ſhel- 
ter, and in the very council where we ſhall find 
him preaching the cruſade. 

However, it does not appear that Philip, tho? 
excommunicated, was held in- horror by his 
ſubjects, which is another reaſon for calling in 
queſtion the general deſertion which they ſay 
befel king Robett on the like occaſion. 

It is pretty remarkable, that 2 Henry, 
Philip's father, was married to a Muſcovite 
princeſs. The Muſcovites or Ruſſians began 
at that time to embrace Chriſtianity ; but they 
had no commerce with the reſt of Europe. 
They inhabited the countries beyond 2 
26:01 whic 
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which had yet ſcarce any knowledge of Chriſti- 


anity, and held no commerce with France. 
However king Henry ſent into Ruſſia to demand 
the daughter of that prince, to whom the other 
emperors gave the title of duke, as well as to 
the chief of Poland. The Ruſſians called him, 
in their language, Tzaar; from whence has 
been ſince formed the word Czar. It is pre- 
tended, that Henry was determined to this 
marriage through the fear of having a church- 
diſpute upon his hands. Of all the ſuperſti- 
tions. of thoſe times, there was no one more 
deſtructive to the welfare of ſtates, than that 
of not being allowed to marry a relation in the 
ſeventh degree. . Henry was related to almoſt 
all the ſovereigns of Europe. But, in ſhort, 
Anne, daughter to Jaraſlau, Czar of Muſcovy, 
was made queen of France; and it is to 
be obſerved, that after the death of her 10 o 
huſband, ſhe did not enjoy he Feeney 
nor ever made pretence to it. Laws change 
with the times. The count of Flanders, one 
of the vaſſals of the kingdom, was regent 
and the queen dowager was afterwards married 
to a count of Crepi, All this would appear ex- 
traordinary now a- days, but it did not ſo then. 
Neither Henry nor Philip J. did. any thing 
remarkable; but, during their reign, their vat- 
ſals and under-vaſlals conquered kingdoms, 
We ſhall now ſce in what manner a few ad- 
venturers of the province of Normandy, with- 
out money, without lands, and almoſt without 
ſoldiers, founded the monarchy of the two Si- 
cilies, which afterwards became ſuch a bone of 
contention between the emperors of the houſe 
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of Suabia and the popes; the houſes of An- 
jou and Arragon, and thoſe of Auſtria and 
rance. 
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The CONQUEST of NaPLzs and 
SICILY, by a few NokMAN GENTLEMEN. 


| HEN Charlemagne took the name of 
emperor, that title gave him nothing 
more than what he could ſecure by force of 
arms. He pretended to the lordſhip-paramount 
of the dutchy of Benevento, which then com- 
poſed a conſiderable part of the ſtates known 
at preſent by the name of the kingdom of Naples. 
"The dukes of Benevento, more fortunate than 
the king of Lombardy, made head againſt him 
and his ſucceſſors. Apulia, Calabria, and Si- 
cily, were a prey to the incurſions of the Arabs, 
The Greek and Latin Emperors in vain diſput- 
ed between them the ſovereignty of thoſe coun- 
tries. Several private Lords ſhared the ſpoils of 
them with the Saracens. The inhabitants knew 
not who were their maſters ; nor whether they 
were to be of the Greek or Roman commu- 
nion,' or Mahometans. - The emperor Otho I. 
exerciſed authority in thoſe countries, as being 
the ſtrongeſt, and erected Padua into a princi- 
pality. Otho II. not ſo fortunate as his prede- 
ceſſor, was defeated by the Greeks and Arabs, 
who united againſt him. The emperors of the 
Eaſt at that time remained in poſſeſſion of Apu- 
Fa and Calabria, which they governed by a ca- 
tapan, 
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tapan. Certain lords had Aken Salerno. The 
poſſeſſors of Benevento and Capua invaded, as 
often as they could, the territories of the cata- 
pan ; who, in his turn, took every opportunity 
of ſtripping them. Naples and Gaieta were 
petty republics like thoſe of Sienna and Lucca; 
and the Mahometans, who were in poſſeſſion of 
ſeyeral caſtles up and down, made depredatiqns 
equally upon the Greeks and Latins. The 
churches of the provinces under the catapan 
were ſybje&t to the metropolitan of Conſtanti- 
nople, and the others to him of Rome. The 
manners took a tincture from this diverſity of 
people,. governments, and religions, and the 
natural genius of the inhabitants no longer 
darted a ſingle ray. It no longer appeared like 
the place which had given birth to a Horace and 
a Cicero, and. was afterwards tq produce a 
Taſſo. Such was the ſituation of this fertile 
country in the tenth and eleventh centurigs, 
from Gaieta and the. Garillan, as far as 
Otranto. | 

The taſte for pilgrimages and adventures of 
knight · errantry prevailed in thoſe days, Times 
of anarchy produce the greateſt exceſs of he- 
roiſm, its flight being more reſtrained in well 
regulated governments. Fifty or ſixty French- 
men *, having ſet out from Normandy in 983, 
on a journey to Jeruſalem, returned by the ſea 
of Naples; andin their way arrived at Salerno, 
at the. time that this city, which had. been be- 
ſieged by the Mahometans, had juſt purchaſed 
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„Our author might have, with as good reaſon; called them 
'Engliſh. They were no other than the offspring of thoſe Danes 
who had ſettled in Neuſtiia, wy fixty years before this pero. 
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its deliverance with money. They found the in- 
habitants buſied in raiſing the fum for their ran- 
ſom; and the conquerors in their camp, given 
up in full ſecurity to brutal merriment and de- 
bauch. This handful of foreigners reproached 
the befieged with the cowardice of their ſub- 
miſſion ; and immediately marching with the 
greateſt boldneſs in the middle of the night, at- 
tended by a few of the inhabitants, who had 
courage enough to follow them, they fell upon 
the Saracen camp, ſtruck the enemy with a pan- 
nic, put them to flight, and obliged them to retire 
on board their ſhips : and this, not only ſaved 
the riches of Salerno, but added to them the 
Ipoils of the enemy. 
The prince of Salerno, ſtruck with their 
valour, would have loaded them with preſents, 
but found his aſtoniſhment encreaſed by their 
refuſal ; they were however entertained a con- 
ſiderable time at Salerno, in a manner befitting 
heroes who had been the deliverers of the coun- 
try; and at their departure they were obliged to 
promiſe that they would return again. The 
honour gained by ſo extraordinary an exploit, 
quickly engaged other Normans to make a viſit 
to Salerno and Benevento : thus theſe people, by 
little and little, reſumed their fore-fathers' habit 
of croſſing the ſeas, to ſeek for warlike employ- 
ments, and enliſted ſometimes in the ſervice of 
the Greek emperors, ſometimes in that of the 
princes of the country, and fometimes in that 
at the pope : it mattered not with them for whom 
they ſignalized themſelves, provided they reaped 
the fruits of their toils. There aroſe a duke of 
Naples, who had enſlaved the rifing republic. 
Tais duke thought himſelf happy to make an 
alliance 
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alliance with this ſmall number of Normans, 
who aſſiſted him againſt the duke of Benevento. 
They afterwards, in the year 1030, founded the 
City of Averſa between theſe two dukedoms ; and 
this was the firſt ſovereignty they acquired by 
their valour. 
A ſhort time after arrived three ſons of Tan- 
cred of Hauteville, in the territory of Coutance, 
William, ſurnamed Fier-a-bras, Drogo, and 
Humphrey. Nothing more ſtrongly reſembles 
the fabulous times. Theſe three brothers, to- 
gether with- the Normans of Averſa, accompany 
the catapan into Sicily. William Fier-a-bras 
kills a general of the Arabs, turns the victory 
in favour of the Greeks, .and Sicily would again 
have been theirs, had they not proved ungrata- 
ful. But the catapan, .beginning to fear theſe 
Frenchmen, who had been his defenders, was 
guilty of ſeveral acts of injuſtice towards them, 
which drew upon him their vengeance; they 
now turned their arms againſt him, for whom 
they had ſo lately fought ; and three or four 
hundred Normans, make themſelves 
maſters of all Apulia. This fact ſeems 1041 
almoſt incredible; but the adventurers of 


the country joined them, and foon became good 


ſoldiers under ſuch maſters; and thoſe Cala- 
brians who ſought their fortunes by their cou- 
rage, quickly became ſo many Normans. William 
Fier-a-bras made himſelf count of Apulia, 
without conſulting either the emperor, the pope, 
ror the neighbouring lords, only his ſoldiers; as 
bave done all the firſt kings of all countries. 
Each Norman captain had a town or. a. village 
given him for his ſhare. 
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Fier-a-bras dying, his brother Drogo 
2046 is choſen ſovereign of Apulia in his 
room. Upon which Robert Guiſcard, 
and his two younger brothers, leave Coutance, 
to have their ſhare in ſo much good fortune. 
Old Tancred is aſtoniſhed to ſee himſelf the 
father-of a race of conquerors, and'the Norman. 
name ſtrikes terror into the neighbouring ſtates- 
of Apulia, and even into the popes themſelves. 
Robert Guiſcard, and his brothers, followed by 
a train of their countrymen, go in-ſmall troops. 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, and marching through 
the countries with their ſtaves in their hands, at. 
length arrive undiſcovered in Apulia, 
The emperor. Henry III. though. ſtrong 
enough at that time to hold the Romans in ſub- 
jection, was too weak to make head 
1047 againſt theſe conquerors; and therefore, 
by a ſolemn agreement, he inveſted them 
with thoſe territories which they had acquired. 
by invaſion. They were at that time in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all Apulia, the earldom of Averſa, 
and one half of the dukedom of Benevento. 
Soon after, we ſee this family raiſed to be a 
royal houſe, and founder of the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, and a fief of the empire. 
How can it have happened, that this portion of 
the empire ſhould have been fo ſoon rent from 
it, and become a fhef to the ſee of Rome, at 
a time when the popes poſſeſſed hardly a foot of 
territory, were not even the maſters in Rome, 
nor ſo much as acknowledged in the March of 
Ancona, which had been given them by Otho- 
the Great? This event is almoſt as aſtoniſhing 
as the conqueſts of the Norman gentlemen. 
But here follows the explanation of this ænigma. 
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Pope Leo IX. wanted to get poſſeſſion of the 
town of Benevento, which belonged to the 
princes of the race of the kings of Lombardy, 
who had been diſpoſſeſſed by Charlemagne, 
'The emperor Henry III. did in effect 

ive him this town, in exchange for the 1053 
bel of Bamberg in Germany; and the 
ſovereign pontiff are to this day in poſſeſſion of 
Benevento, in virtue of this donation. The 
new Norman princes were dangerous enemies. 
There can be no conqueſts without acts of great 
injuſtice; theſe they committed, and the em- 
peror wanted to have leſs formidable vaſſals. 
Leo IX. after having excommunicated them, 
took it in his head to march againſt them, at the 
head of an army, with which Henry III. had 
furniſhed him, and give them battle. Hiſtory 
does not mention how the ſpoils were to be di- 
vided, it only takes notice of there being a 
numerous army, and that the pope further in- 
creaſed it by Italian troops, who enliſted them- 
ſelves as for a holy war, and that among 
the captives, there were a number of 1053: 
biſhops. The Normans, who had always 
conquered in ſmall numbers, were not a fourth 
part ſo ſtrong as the pope 3 but then they were 
accuſtomed to fighting. Robert Guiſcard, with 
his brothers Humphrey and Richard count of 
Averſa, each at the head of a ſmall, but well 
diſciplined troop, cut the whole German army 
to pieces, and put the Italians to flight. The 
pope himſelf eſcaped to Civitade, a town near 
the field of battle; thither the Normans fol- 
lowed him, ſeized him, and carried him with 
them priſoner, into that yery town of Bene- 
0 | vento, 
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vento, which had firſt given occaſion to this 
enterprize. 

Pope Leo IX. has been made a faint, pro- 
bably he might have done penance, for having 
ſpilt ſo much blood to no purpoſe, and for having 
carried ſo many of the clergy into the field. 
It is certain, that he did repent, eſpecially when 
he ſaw himſelf treated with ſo much reſpect by 
his conquerors, who yet reſolutely kept him pri- 
ſoner for a whole year. They reſtored Bene- 
vento to the princes of Lombardy ; and it was 
not till after the extinction of that family, that 
the popes at length got poſſeſſion of this town. 

It may eaſily be conceived, that the Norman 
princes were more piqued againſt the emperor, 
who had furniſhed ſuch a powerful army for 
their deſtruction, than againſt the pope, who 
commanded it. They were now reſolved to 
free themſelves for ever, from any ptetenſions 
or rights, which either of the two emperors, 
between which they were ſituated, might claim 
over them. Accordingly they continued to puſh 
their conqueſts, .and made - themſelves maſters 
of Calabria and Capua, during the minority of 
Henry IV. and while the Greek empire was in 
a ſtate ſtill more feeble than that of a minority. 

The conqueſt of Calabria was made by the 
ſons of Tancred of Hauteville, and that of 
Capua, by the deſcendants of its firſt deliverers. 
Theſe two victorious governments had none of 
thoſe quarrels, which ſo frequently divide the 
victors, and leſſen their power. The uſe of 
hiſtory obliges me to ſtop a little here, to take 
notice, that Richard of Averſa, who conquered 
Capua, cauſed himſelf to be crowned with the 
ſame ceremonies of coafecration, and tbe holy 
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vil, that had been made uſe of for Clovis. The 
dukes-of Benevento were always conſecrated in 
the ſame manner ; and the ſucceſſors of Richard 
did the like, Which ſhews beyond contradiction, 
that every one eſtabliſhes — as he pleaſes. 

| Robert Guiſcard, duke of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, and Richard, count of Averſa and Capua, 
both ſo by right of conqueſt, and both de- 
fermined to be independent of the two emperors, 
made uſe of the ſame precaution, in regard to 
their ſovereignties, which ſeveral private perſons 
did in thoſe times-of confuſion and rapine, for 
their patrimonial- poſſeſſions ; they gave them to 
the church, under the name of an offering, Ob- 
lata, and continued in poſſeſſion of them, on 
paying a ſlight acknowledgment. This was the 
only reſource left the weaker party in the un- 
ſettied governments of Italy; and the Normans, 
though ſufficiently powerful, made uſe of it as a 
ſafeguard againſt the emperors, who might in 
time become more powerful. Robert Guiſcard, 
and his brother Richard of Capua, when ex- 
communicated by pope Leo IX. kept him pri- 
foner. The ſame conquerors excommunicated 
by Nicholas II. paid him homage, and 
put under the protection of the church, 1059 
not only all that they had actually taken, 
but whatever they might take in time to come. 
Duke Robert did homage for Sicily, which he 
had not yet conquered, declared himſelf a feu- 
datory of the fee of Rome for all his dominions, 
promiſing to pay an acknowledgment of twelve 
deniers for each plough, which amounted to a 
conſiderable ſum. This homage was an act of 
political piety, ſomething like that of the Peter's 
pence, paid by England to the ſee of Rome, or 
| the 
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the two pounds weight of gold given by the firſt 
kings of Portugal — in — like the —— 
ſubmiſſion paid by many kingdoms to the au- 
thority of the church. 

But, according to all the laws of feudal right 
eſtabliſhed in Europe, theſe princes, as vaſſals 
of the empire, could not chuſe a new lord para- 
mount, without making themſelves guilty of 
rebellion towards the emperor, and putting it in 
his power to confiſcate their ſtates. The diſ- 
putes which happened between the church and. 
the empire, and what is more, the power of the 
Norman princes themſelves, - put it out of the 
power of the emperors to exert their juſt rights. 
Theſe conquerors, in making — vaſſals 
to the pope, became the protectors, and not un- 
frequently the maſters of their new lords. Duke 
Robert having received a ſtandard from the pope, 
and become the champion of that church whoſe 
enemy he had been, paſled over to Sicily with 
bis brother Roger, and conquered that iſland 
trom the Greeks and Mahometans, who divided 

it at that time between them; theſe p2o- 
1067 ple ſubmitted, upon condition of en- 
joying their religion and cuſtoms. 

But there ſtill remained to be reduced, all 
that part which at preſent compoſes the king- 
dom of Naples. And there were ſtill reigning 
princes of Salerno, the deſcendants of thole 
who had firſt called the Normans into that 
country. Theſe the Normans at length drove 
out, and duke Robert made himſelf maſter of 
the city of Salerno: thus diſpoſſeſſed of their 
dominions, theſe princes took refuge in the 
Campagna di Roma, and put themſelves under 
the protection of pope Gregory VII. the _ 
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who made the emperors tremble by his great 
power. But Robert, this vaſſal and defender of 
the church, followed them thither; upon which 
Gregory VII. did not fail to thunder out his 
excommunications- againſt him, which ended 
in the conqueſt of the whole territory of Bene- 
vento, of which Robert made himſelf maſter, 
after the death of the laſt duke of the Lombard 
race. 

Gregory VII. whom we ſhall ſee fo 
haughty and ſo dreadful to the emperors 1077 
and kings, ſhewed nothing but the 
greateſt complaiſance towards the excommuni- 
.cated Robert, to whom he gave abſolution, 
and from whom he received the town of Be- 
nevento, which has ever ſince continued in the 
ſee of Rome. | 
In a ſhort time after broke out that great 
diſpute between the emperor Henry IV. 
and Gregory VII. of which we ſhall 1084 
-now give an account. Henry had made 
himſelf maſter of Rome, and held the pope 
beſieged in the caſtle of St. Angelo. Robert, 
who was then in Dalmatia, making new con- 
queſts, flew to the aſſiſtance of the holy father, 
.whom he reſcued from the united powers of the 
Germans and Romans, made himſelf maſter of 
his perſon, and carried him. to Salerno, where 
this pope, who had depoſed ſo many kings, died 
the priſoner, and under the protection of a 
Norman gentleman. 

We muſt not be ſurpriſed at ſeeing ſo many 
kingdoms ſending forth knights errant, who be- 
came powerful ſovereigns by their exploits, and 
.enter'd into the imperial families. "This is pre- 
cilely what happened to Robert Guiſcard, a 
: at 
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| What we ſhall ſee more than onee happen during 
the Cruſades; Robert married his daughter to 
Conſtantine, fon of Michael Ducas, emperor 
of Conſtantinople. But this marriage did not 
prove happy; he had ſoon both his daughter 
and ſon-in-law to revenge, and determined tv 
7 and dethrone the emperor of the Eaſt, after 
ving humbled bim of the Weſt. 

The court of Conſtantinople was but one 
continued tempeſt. Michael Ducas was driven 
from the throne by Nicephorus, ſurnamed Bo- 
toniatus. Robert's ſon-in-law was made an 
eunuch, and at length Alexius Comnenus, who 
.afterwards ſuffered ſo much by the Cruſades, 
mounted the throne. Robert, during theſe. 
troubles, - was already advancing through Dal- 

matia and Macedonia, and-carried terror 

1084 and diſmay to the very gates of Con- 
ſtantinople. Bohemond, his fon by a 

firſt marriage, who was afterwards ſo famous 
in the Cruſades, accompanied him to the con- 
quiſt of that empire. We may fee by this, 
how much Alexius Comnenus had reaſon to fear 
the Cruſaders, ſince Bohemond began by at- 
tempting to dethrone him. | 
The death of Robert, which happened 

1085 in the iſland of Corfu, put a period to his 
enterprizes. The princeſs Anna Com- 

nena, daughter to the emperor Alexius, and 
who wrote part of the hiſtory of thoſe times, 
looks upon Robert as no better than a public 
robber, and is greatly incenſed at his inſolence, 
in preſuming to marry his daughter to the ſon of 
an emperor; but ſhe ought to have conſidered, 
that the hiſtory of the. empire itſelf furniſhes 
examples of much more conſiderable Wr 
of 
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of fortune ; and that every thing in this world 
yields to ſtrength and 1 0 
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of Legation in that Iſland, 
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IHE deſign of making the conqueſt of 
the Greek empire vaniſhed at the death 
of Robert. But his family ſecured their eſta- 
bliſhments in Italy. Count Roger his brother, 
remained maſter of Sicily, duke Roger his ſon, 
continued in poſſeſſion of almoſt all the country 
now called by the name of the kingdom of 
Naples; and Bohemond, his other ion, went 
and reduced Antioch, after a fruitleſs attempt 
to ſhare in the dominions of his brother duke 
Roger. 

But why did neither count Roger, the ſo- 
vereign of Sicily, nor his nephew Roger, duke 
of Apulia, take the title of kings? 'T here muſt 
be a time for all things. Robert Guiſcard, - the 
firſt conqueror, had been inveſted as duke, by 
pope Nicholas JI. His brother Roger had like- 
wiſe been inveſted by Robert Guiſcard, in qua- 
lity of count of Sicily. All theſe ceremonies 
did however only confer titles, without adding 
any thing to their power. But the court ef 
Sicily enjoyed a right which has been always 
kept up, and which no other ſovereign in Europe 
has ever had; he became a kind of ſecond pope, 
in his own iſland. | 2 
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The popes had aſſumed a right of ſending 
legates to all the ſtates of Chriſtendom, whom 
they called legates a latere; theſe exerciſed ju- 
riſdiction over all the churches, exacting tithes, 
beſtowing benefices, and exerciſing and extend- 
ing the pontifical power, as far as the circum- 
ſtances and intereſts of the potentates would 
admit. And temporal affairs being almoſt al- 
ways connected with ſpiritual ones, they brought 
civil cauſes likewiſe before their tribunal ; ſo that 
every thing in which the church was the leaſt 
concerned, made a part of their department, as 
marriages, wills, promiſes by oath, and the like. 
They were indeed a kind of proconſuls, diſ- 
— by the eccleſiaſtical emperor over all the 

eſt. By this means, Rome, always feeble, 
always plunged in anarchy, frequently enſlaved 
by the Germans, and a prey to every ſort of 
calamity, ſtill continued to be the miſtreſs of 
nations, Hence it is, that the hiſtory of each 
nation is always the hiſtory of Rome. 

No ſooner had count Roger conquered Sicil 
from Mahometans and Greeks, and ſettled the 
Latin church in that iſland, than pope Urban II. 
ſent a legate thither. This country, indeed, 
{ſeemed of all others, to ſtand the moſt in need 
of a legate, to regulate the — gr or church- 
government, among a people, of which one 
half were Mahometans, and the other half of 
the Greek communion. And yet this was the 
only country where the right of legation was“ 
for ever aboliſhed. Count Roger, though a 
great benefactor to the Latin church, to whom 
he reſtored Sicily, would not ſuffer a king 4 be 
ent 
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fent under the title of legate, into a country 
which he had conqueted, 

Pope Urban, wholly intent upon the Cruſades, 
and deſirous to keep well with a family of heroes, 
fo neceſlary to this grand enterprize, granted a 
dull to count Roger, in 1098, the year before 
his death, by which he recalled his legate, and 
made Roger and his ſucceſſors, natural legates 
of the ſee of Rome, in the ifland of Sicily; in- 
veſting them with all the rights, privileges, and 
authorities, belonging to that dignity, which 
was both ſpiritual and temporal. This is the 
famous privilege, which is called-the monarchy 
of Sicily; that is to ſay, the privilege annexed 
to that monarchy ; a privilege which the popes 
have ever fince been for annulling, but which 
the kings of Sicily have always maintained, If 
this prerogative is incompatible with the chriſtian 
hierarchy, it is evident that pope Urban had not 
the power of beftowing it; but if it is only a mat- 
ter of church- diſcipline, not repugnant to reli- 
gion, it is as evident that every kingdom has a 


right to claim the ſame privilege to itſelf. This 


privilege is at the bottom only the right which 
Conſtantine, and all the emperors had, of pre- 
ſiding over every part of the police of their 
own dominions ; and yet in all the catholic 
countries of Europe, there was found but one 
Norman gentleman, who had power and addreſs 
enough to procure himſelf this prerogative, and 
at the very gates of Rome. 

The fon of this count Roger ſuc- 
ceeded to the whole patrimony of the 1130 
Norman family, and was crowned and 
conſecrated king of Sicily and Apulia. Naples, 
which was at that time only a fmall city, did 
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not then belong to him, and could not give a 
name to the kingdom. This city had — 


preſerved itſelf in the form of a republic, under 


a duke who held in fee of the emperors-of Con- 
ſtantinople, and who had found means, by well 
timed preſents, to preſerve his ſmall ſtate from 
the ambition of this conquering family. 

This firſt king of Sicily, Roger, did homage 
for his kingdom to the ſee of Rome. I here 
were at that time two popes ;. one called 
Anaclet, the fon of a Jew, named Leo, and 
the ſame whom. St. Bernard calls Judaicam ſo- 
bolem, of Jewiſh race; the other called Inno- 
.cent Il. Roger acknowledged Anaclet, becauſe 
the emperor Lotharius II. had acknowledged 
Innocent; and it was this Anaclet, to whom he 
paid his empty homage. 

The emperors looked upon the Norman 
conquerors as no other than uſurpers: accord- 
ingly St. Bernard, who was concerned in all the 
diſputes between the popes and the kings, wrote 
both againſt Roger, and this ſon of a Jew, 
who had got himſelf elected pope by dint of 
money. One, ſays he, has uſurped the chair 
of St. Peter, and the other the government ot 
Sicily: it belongs to Cæſar to puniſh them.“ 

Roger ſupported Anaclet, who was acknow- 
ledges in Rome. Lotharius laid hold on this 
opportunity, to ſtrip the Normans of a part of 
their conqueſts, He put himſelf at the head 
of an army, and taking pope Innocent with 
him, directs his march towards Apulia. It is 
Plain that the Normans had good reaſons for 
ſhaking off their dependence on the emperors, 
and placing a barrier betwixt them; for ſcarcely 
was Roger made king, when he found himſelf 
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on the point of loſing every thing. He was 
beſieging Naples when the emperor marched. 
1 him. He loſt ſeveral battles, and almoſt 
all 


his provinces on the continent. Innocent II. 


purſued him in perſon, and with his excommu- 
nications. St. Bernard, who at that time 

accompanied the emperor and the pope, - 1137 
in vain laboured to bring about an ac- 

commodation. Roger every where beaten, re- 
tires into Sicily; the emperor dies, and every 
thing is changed; Roger and his fon recover 
their provinces. Pope Innocent II. at length 
acknowledged in Rome, enters into a league 
with the princes to whom Lotharius had given 
the provinces he had taken from Roger, and 
with an implacable enmity in his heart to that 
monarch ; like Leo IX. he puts himſelf at the 
head of an army, and like him is defeated and, 


taken priſoner. What was he to do in this 


ſituation ? He did like the reſt of his prede- 
ceſſors; he granted abſolutions and inveſtitures, 
and applied for protection againſt the empire, 
to that very race of Normans againſt whom 
he had e called in the aſkffance of the 
empire, PST 

In a ſhort time after, king Roger ſubdued, 
Naples, and the reſt of the territories from 
Gaieta to Brindiſis, which were wanting to make 
his kingdom compleat, and ſormed the mo- 
narchy ſuch as it now exiſts. Naples became 
the capital of his kingdom, and the arts began 
to revivę a little in theſe beautiful provinces. 

Having now ſeen in what manner a few gen- 
tlemen of Coutances, in Normandy, founded 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily; we muſt 
next fee how a _ of Normandy and peer 
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of France, conquered England. Aſtoniſhing 
are the number of invaſions and emigrations 
which laſted from the fourth century to the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth, and which ended 
with the Cruſades ! All the nations of Europe 
were intermixed, and there was hardly one 
which had not had its uſurpers. 


FFF 
i CHAP. XXXII. 


The CONQUEST of EncLanp, by 
WILLIAM, duke of Noxkmanvoy. 


HILE the children of Tancred of 
Hauteville founded kingdoms at ſuch a 
diſtance from their. native land, the dukes ac- 
quired one, which became more conſiderable 
than that of the two Sicilies. Britain, in ſpite 
of the native bravery of her people, has been 
always deſtined to be governed by foreigners. 
After the death of Alfred, * which happened 
in 900, England ſunk again into barbariſm and 
anarchy. The antient Anglo-Saxons, its firſt 
conquerors, and the Danes its new uſurpers, 
were always diſputing the poſſeſſion, and freſh 
Daniſh pirates frequently came in alſo, to par- 
take of the ſpoils of that unhappy iſland. 
Theſe pirates continued ſo formidable, and the 


Alfred was ſucceeded by a ſeries of great princes, Edward, 

Athelſtan, Edmund, Edred, and Edgar, who governed the 
kingdom with equal capacity and ſucceſs, The confuſion did 
not begin till the reign of Ethelred, who aſcended the throne 
about fourſcore years after the death of Alfred, 
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Engliſh ſo weak, that in the year 1000, the 
latter were obliged to purchaſe their quiet of 
them for 48000 |. ſterling; and to raiſe this 
ſum, a tax was impoſed, which laſted for a 
long time in England, as indeed moſt other 
taxes do, which generally continue to be le- 
vied long after the occaſion which gave riſe to 
them is ceaſed. This humbling tribute was 
called Dane- gelt, or Daniſh money. 

Canute, king of Denmark, ſurnamed the 
Great, only for performing great acts of cruelty +, 
reduced both Denmark and England under his 
ſubjection in 1017. The native Engliſh were 
then treated like ſlaves; inſomuch that the hiſto- 
rians of thoſe times acknowledge, that when an 
Engliſhman met a Dane, he was obliged to {top 
till the latter had paſſed by. 

The race of Canute failing in 1047, the 
ſtates of the kingdom, reſuming their liberty, 
conferred the crown on-Edward, a deſcendant 
from the antient Anglo-Saxon kings, who was 
called the faint and the confeſſor. One of the 
great faults, or great misfortunes of this king, 
was his having no children by his wife Edith, 
daughter to one of the moſt powerful noblemen 
of his kingdom. He hated his wife, as well as 
his own mother, and for reaſons of ſtate, had 
them both removed from court. However, the 
barrenneſs of his marriage- bed proved the oc- 
caſion of his canonization; for it was pretended 


+ Though Canute had ſhed an ocean of blood, and trampled 
under foot all laws divine and human, in making his way to 
the crown ; he was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in the regal authority 
than he ſeemed to change his diſpoſition, and became conſpicuous, 
for his juſtice, piety, clemency, and moderation, RH 
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that he had made a vow of chaſtity; a raſh 
vow ſurely for a married man, and highly 
abſurd in a king, who ſtood in need of an he ir 
to his dominions. But by this vow, real or 
pretended, he forged new chains for his wretched 
country. 

The cuſtoms and manners of thoſe times, 
appear to have been abſolutely different from 
ours, William duke of Normandy, who con- 
quered England, was ſo far from having any 
right to that kingdom, that he had not even 
any to Normandy, if birthright had taken place; 
for his father Robert, who was never married, 
had him by the daughter of a ſkinner of Falaiſe, 
whom hiftory calls Harlot, a word which then 
fignified, and ſtill continues to ſignify in Engliſh, 
a common woman, a proſtitute. This baflard, 
who was acknowledged in his father's lite time 
his lawful heir, maintained himſelf by his dex- 
terity and valour, in the poſſeſſion of his dutchy, 
againſt all who attempted to diſpute it with him, 
and reigned peaceably in Normandy, and Brit- 
tany did him homage, Upon the death of 
Edward the Confeſſor, he had made pretenſions 
to the kingdom of England. There was no 
eſtabliſhed right of ſucceſſion * at that time in 
any one ſtate in Europe. The crown of Ger- 
many was eleCtive, that of Spain divided between 
the Chriſtians and Moors ; — was every 
day changing maſters; the race of Charlemagne, 
driven from the throne of France, was an ex- 


— — 


The right of facceflion was generally eſtabliſhed all over 
Furope U — in ſome cafes it was prevented from taking 
efe&, e violence of ufurpation inſt which no right or 
eſtablickment can avail TM” n 
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ample of what force can do againſt the right of 
blood, Edward the Confeſſor did not wear the 
crown by right of inheritance. Harold, who 
ſucceeded him, was not of his family, but came 
to the throne by the moſt inconteſtible of all 
rights, the ſuffrages of the people. The baſtard 
William could plead neither the right of elec- 
tion, nor that of inheritance, nor even any 
party in his favour in England. He pretended 
that in a former voyage he had made to this 
iſland, king Edward had made a will in his 
favour, which however no one had ever ſeen. 
He pretended moreover, that he had formerly 
delivered Harold from priſon, who had ih re- 
turn yielded up to him his right to' the crown 
of England. "Theſe weak reaſons he ſupported 
by a powerful army. 
The Norman barons, affembled in form of 
a diet, refuſed to furniſh their duke with mo- 
towards carrying on this expedition, al- 
ing, that if he ſhould not ſucceed, Nor- 
mandy would be impoveriſhed; and that, if 
he did, it would become only a province 
to England : nevertheleſs there were ſeveral 
Norman lords, who riſqued their fortunes with 
their duke. One ſingle. nobleman, named 
Fitz-Othbern or Fitz-Oſborn, equipped forty 
veſſels at his own expence. The count of 
Flanders, father-in-law to the duke, aſſiſted 
him with a ſum of money, and the pope him- 
ſelf engaged in his intereſt, and excommuni- 
cated all thoſe who oppoſed his deſigns. At 
length he ſet out from &. Valeri with a nume- 
rous fleet, but the exact number of ſhips and 
ſoldiers is not known. He landed on the coaſt 
of Suſſex, the 14th of October, 1066, and ſoon 
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after was fought in that country the famous 
battle of Haſtings, which alone decided the fate 
of England. I he Engliſh, with king Harold 


at their head; and the Normans, commanded 


by their duke, engaged for twelve hours to- 
gether. The cavalry, who fought in armour, 
and began to be looked upon every where elle as 
the chief ſtrength of an army, does not appear 
to have been made ule of in this battle“. The 
chiefs fought on foot; king Harold and his two 
brothers were lain, and the conqueror marched 
to London, having a conſecrated banner, which 
he had received from the pope, carried before 
him. This banner was as a ſtandard, to which 
all the biſhops flocked, and declared unanimouſly 
in his favour. They came to the gates, attended 
by the magiſtrate of the city, and made him 
the tender of a crown, which they were not 
in a condition to refuſe to a conqueror. 

- William knew equally as well how to govern, 
as to conquer, and ſignalized his reign, by ex- 
tinguiſhing rebellions, fruſtrating invaſions, and 
enacting, and ſeverely executing rigorous laws, 
The antient Britons, the Danes, and Anglo- 
Saxons, lay now all confounded in the fame 
ſtate of ſlavery. His brave Normans, who had 
aſſiſted him in his conqueſt, were rewarded by 
him with the lands of the conquered. Hence 
came that multitude of Norman families, whole 
deſcendants, or at leaſt their names, ſtill ſubſiſt 
in England. He cauſed an exact liſt to be taken 


* The Engliſh hiſtorians affirm, that the Normans had a 
Rrong body of cavalry, armed cap-a-pee ; and that theſe in the 


of 
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af all the goods of his ſubjects, of what nature 
ſoever; and by this artful management, writers 
tell us, that he raiſed a revenue of 400,000 1. 
of the then Engliſh ſterling money, which 
would make five millions ſterling of the preſent 
money of that country, and about an hundred. 
millions of our French livres. But it is plain 
that hiſtorians are greatly miſtaken in this ac- 
count; for the revenue of England, which now 
includes Scotland and Ireland, does not all 
amount to ſo much, if we deduct what is levied 
for the payment of the national, debt“: this. 
however. is certain, that William aboliſhed all 
the antient laws of the country, to make way 
for thoſe of. Normandy.. He moreover ordered 


——— 


The ſtanding revenue is not ſo great, becauſe it is eſtabliſhed. 
by a mild legiſlature, compoſed of the people themſelves ; but 
in caſes of emergency, the annual revenue has been raiſed to 
near five times the ſum. William, on theother hand, owned no 
reſtraint but his own will, and taxed the kingdom to the extent 
ef its abilities, His revenue, excluſive of the old demeſne lands 
ſet apart for ſupplying his houſhold with all ſorts of proviſion, 
conſ.fied in a land- tax, called danegelt, a quit-rent out of all the 
lands of England, wardſhips, reliefs, and fines, livery of here- 
ditary lands, aſſignation of dower, licences of marriage, leave 
to ſue in the King's court, mulcts and forfeitures for marrying 
without licence, and other miſdemeanours, beſides the pecuniary 
penalties by which all ſorts of crimes were puniſhed ; tolls and 
cuſtoms for paſſage, freedom of fairs and markets, protection, 
and liberty of buying and felling, duties laid upon merchan- 
dize, &c, Over and above theſe general branches, he re- 
ceived occaſional aids, due from the fees of thoſe who held of 
the crown by king's ſervice ;. and occaſionally levied taillage 
upon ſocage tenants, and trading towns, His revenue amounted 
to four hundred thouſand pounds a year, every pound being 
equal to that weight of ſilver, conſequently the whole to be 
eſtimated at twelve hundred thouſand pounds of the preſent 
computation 3 a ſum which, conſidering the different value of 
money, between that period and the preſent time, was equiva- 
lent to twelve millions cf money of modern eſtimation. 
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that all pleadings ſhould be in the Norman lan- 
guage, and all the public acts continued to 

de iſſued in that language, till the time of 
Edward the third. William was reſolved that 
the language of the conquerors ſhould be that 
of the country, and ſchools for teaching the 
Norman tongue were eſtabliſned in all the 
towns and villages. This language was a 
mixture of the , "IG and Daniſh ; which 
formed a barbarous dialect, that had not the 
leaſt advantage over that ſpoken in England. 
He is faid not only to have treated the con- 
quered nation with ſeverity, but even affected 
a whimſical and capricious kind of tyranny ; as 
an inſtance of which they alledge his law called 
the curfeu or couvre-feu, by which he obliged 
the people, at the ſound of a bell, to put out the 
fires in their houſes, at eight o'clock in the 
evening. But this law was ſo far from being 
an act of tyranny, that it is an antient policy 
eſtabliſhed in almoſt all the cities in the North; 
and was for a long time obſerved in cloiſters. 
The houſes were all built of wood, and the 
fear of fire made it the principal concern of 
the magiſtracy to prevent, by all poſſible means, 
accidents of that kind. 

He is likewiſe reproached with having de- 
ſtroyed all the villages within the compaſs of 
thirty miles, to make a foreſt, in which he 
might take the diverſion of hunting : but ſuch 
an action is too abſurd to be probable. Writers 
who relate this do not conſider, that it would 
require at leaſt twenty years to make a new 
plantation a proper place for huntingin. They tell 
us he planted this foreſt in 1080, when he was 
ſixty- three years old. Now, is it probable that 

à Man 
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x man of any underſtanding ſhould, at fuch an 
age, have deſtroyed ſo many villages, to ſow 
z tract of land, of thirty miles in length, with 
trees, in hopes of one day hunting in it “. 

The conqueror of England became the terror 
ef Philip I. king of France, who endeavoured 
too late to humble this powerful vaſlal ; and fell 
upon Mayne, at that time dependent on the 
dutchy of Normandy, William, upon the 
news of this, crofled the ſea, recovered Mayne, 
and obliged Philip to ſue for peace. | 

The pretenfions of the church of Rome ne- 
ver ſhewed themſelves in a more fingular man- 
ner than with regard to this prince. Pope Gre- 
gory VII. took advantage of the time in which 
he was engaged in a war with France, to re- 
quire homage of him for the kingdom of Eng- 
land; founding his pretenſions on the antient 
Peter's pence, which had been paid by that king- 
dom to the church of Rome ; amounting to 
about three livres of our money for each houfe, 
which had been always conſidered in England 
as a very bountifal dogation, and at Rome as a 
tribute. William the Conqueror gave the pope to 
underſtand, that he might poſſibly continue this 
offering, but that, fo far from paying him ho- 


— 
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* The hiſtorian does not conſider that there was no occaſion 
to plant; the whole country hereabout was naturally a fore ; 
and William had nothing to do but to turn out the inhabitants 
and incloſe the ground, He depopulated the country in Hamp- 
ſhire to the extent of thirty miles; and deſtroyed all the villages; 
houſes, and even churches, which ſtood in that tract; but he 
had no occaſion to plant even a fingle tree.---- With reſpe& to 
the curfeu, it was doubtleſs an inſtitution in Normandy and 


other countries ruled by an arbitrary government; but not the 
Leſs grieveus to the —_ Engliſh, 
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mage, he would forbid his people of England 
to acknowledge any other pope than whom he 
ſhould approve. Thus Gregory VII's propoſal 
became ridiculous by being too inſolent. This 
is the ſame Gregory who diſturbed all Europe 
with his attempts to raiſe the ſacerdotal dignity 
above the imperial one. But, before we come 
to ſpeak of this memorable diſpute, and of the 
cruſades, which had birth much about the ſame 
time, we mult take a ſhort view of the other 
countries of Europe. 


2 4 . b 6 C 0 
CHAP. XXXIN. 


Of the STATE of EUROPE in the 
Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. 


USSIA had embraced Chriſtianity to- 
wards the end of the eighth century. At 
this time women ſeemed deſtined to convert 
kingdoms. A ſiſter of the emperors Baſil and 
Conſtantine, who was married to the father of 
that Czar Jaraſlau of whom I have already made 
mention, prevailed upon her huſband to receive 
baptiſm. The Ruſſians, always the ſlaves of 
their ſovereign, followed his example; but 
— only the ſuperſtitious part of the Greek 
Iitual. 

About that time likewiſe a woman brought 
over Poland to embrace Chriſtianity; Miciſlaus 
duke of Poland being converted by his wife, 
ſiſter to the duke of Bohemia. I have already 
obſerved, that the Bulgarians received the faith 
in the ſame manner. Giſella, ſiſter to the em- 
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peror Henry, alſo made her huſband, the king 
of Hungary, a Chriſtian in the firſt year of the 
eleventh century: ſo that it is an undoubted 
truth, that the one half of Europe is indebted 
to wamen for its knowledge of Chriſtianity. 
The Swedes, who had received the Goſpel 
as carly as the ninth century, were relapſed in- 
to idolatry. Bohemia, and all the countries 
north of the Elbe, renounced Chriſtianity in 
1013; and the inhabitants of all the Eaft coaſt 
of the Baltic ſea were pagans. In 1407, the 
Hungarians returned again to idolatry. But all 
theſe nations were {till farther from being civi- 
lized than they were from being Chriſtians. 
Sweden “, which probably had for a long 
time been exhauſted of its inhabitants by thoſe 
antient emigrations with which Europe had been 
over-run, appeared in-the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries, to be wholly buried im 
barbariſm ; without having war or commerce 
with its neighbours, and wholly unconcerned 
in any of the great events of the times; by 


Sweden was firſt converted to Chriſtianity in the reign of 
Charlemagne, by one Hubert, who founded the church of Linco- 
ping; and in the year $29, St, Anſcarius, a Frenchman, went 
thither, preached the Goſpel, and founded the church of Ber- 
ken, King Olaus I, embraced the - Chriſtian religion in the 
ninth century, and his ſubjeRs followed his example: but a fa- 
mine intervening, they imputed it to the change in their religion; 
returned to their idolatry, and ſacrificed the king himſelf to their 
idol Othinus, Eric VIII, ſurnamed the Liberal, was converted 
to the Chriſtian religion, and maſlacred by his ſubjects, whom he 
endeavoured to convert: but his ſon, Olaus IT. completed the- 
converfion of his people about the latter end of the tenth century, 
and even raiſed a tax for the pope againſt the infidels, Sweden, 
at this period, was by no means ſo obſcvre as our author ſeems to 
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which it was in all likelihood ſo much the 
happier. | 
oland, much more barbarous than chriſtian, 
preſerved till the thirteenth century all the cuſ- 
roms of the antient Sarmatiiz killing their 
children that were born with any imperteCtion, 
and the old men who were paſt their labour. 
From this we may form a judgment of the reſt 
of the North. 

The empire of Conſtantinaple was neither 
more nor leſs extended than we have ſeen it in 
the ninth century. It defended itſelf in the 
Weſt againſt the Bulgarians, and in the Eaſt, 
the North, and the South, againſt the Turks 
and Arabs. 

We have ſeen in general the ſtate of Italy. 
A certain number of great lords divided be- 
tween them the whole country, from Rome to 
the Calabrian ſea; and the Normans had the 
greateſt part of the Eaſt. Florence, Milan, 
and Pavia, were governed by magiſtrates under 
the counts or dukes nominated by the emperors, 


Bologna indeed enjoyed a ſtate of greater free- 
40 


m. 

The houſe of Maurienne, from whence the 
dukes of Savoy, kings of Sardigia, are deſcend- 
ed, began now to raiſe itſelf, It poſlefled, as 
a hef of the empire, the hereditary county of 
Savoy and Maurienne, ever ſince Humbert the 
white-handed, the ſtock of this family, had 
in the year 888, obtained that ſmall detached 
portion of the kingdom of Burgundy. 

The Swiss and Griſons, likewiſe detached 
from the ſame kingdom, were under the go- 
vernment of bailiffs nominated by the empe- 
10. 

Two 
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Two maritime cities of Italy began now to 
riſe, not by thoſe ſudden invaſions which have 
alone ati the rights of almoſt all the 
princes who have paſſed in review before us; 
but by a wiſe induſtry, which afterwards dege- 
nerated into the ſpirit of conqueſt. "Theſe two 
cities were Genoa and Venice. Genoa, which 
had been famous during the time of the Ro- 
mans, conſidered Charlemagne as her reſtorer; 
that emperor having rebuilt the city ſome time 
after it had been deſtroyed by the Goths. It 
was governed by counts under Charlemagne and 
his firſt deſcendants ; but, in the tenth century, 
was ſacked by the Mahometans, and almoſt all 
its citizens carried into flavery. But, being a 
trading port, it was quickly repeopled ; and 
commerce, which had firſt made it flouriſh, ſerved 
to te- eſtabliſh its former grandeur. It then be- 
came à republic, and took Corſica from the 
Arabians, who had made themſelves maſters of 
it. The pope exacted a tribute from that iſland, 
not only on account of being formerly in poſ- 
ſefion of ſome patrimonies there, but as pre- 
tending to be lord paramount of all the king- 
doms conquered from the inſidels. The Genoeſe 
paid this tribute at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, but ſoon after they treed themſelves 
from it under the pontificate of Lucius II. At 
length, their ambition encreafing with their 
riches, from merchants they aimed at being 
Conquerors, | 
The city of Venice, not by far fo antient as 

Genoa, d the empty honour of a more 
antient liberty, at the time they enjoyed the ſo- 
lid glory of a much ſuperior power. This was 
at ſirſt the retreat of a few fiſhermen and fugi- 

tives 
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tives who, in the beginning of the fifth cen 
tury, had fled from the Goths when they ravag- 
ed all Italy. There was then no city, only a few 
cabins on the borders of the Rialto, the name 
of Venice being then unknown, This Rialto 
was (o far from being free, that for upwards of 
thirty years it was a ſorry village belonging to 
the city of Padua, whe governed it by conſuls. 
The viciſſitude of human affairs afterwarcs 
brought Padua under the dominion of Venice. 

We have no proof that Venice enjoyed any 
acknowledged liberty under the kings of Lom- 
bardy. It is more probable that the inhabitants 
lay forgotten in their marſhes. 

The Rialto and its ſmall neighbouring iſlands 
did not begin to be governed by magiſtrates of 
their own till the year 709. They then became 
independent of Padua, and conſidered them- 
ſelves as a republic. 

It was in the year 709g that they had their firſt 
doge, who was only a tribune of the people, 
elected by the citizens, There are many fami- 
lies ſtill ſubſiſting who gave their voice to the 
firſt doge. They are the moſt antient nobles in 
Europe, without excepting any ; which proves, 
that nobility may be acquired without poſſeſſing 
a caſtle, or paying for patents to a ſovereign. 

Heraclea was the firſt ſeat of this republic till 
the death of its firſt doge; and it was not till 
the end of the ninth century that theſe iſlanders, 
retiting farther into their warrens, gave to this 
aſſemblage of ſmall iſlands, which formed a 
town, the name of Venice, from the name of 
that coaſt which was called terre Veneterum. 
The inhabitants of theſe marſhes ſoon found 
- It would be impoſſible to ſubſiſt without com- 
| merce ; 
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merce : thus neceſſity proved the baſis of their 
grandeur. It is not yet certainly decided, whe- 

ther this little republic was at that time entirely 

independent. We find Berenger, for ſome: 
time acknowledged emperor in Italy, granting, 
in the year 950, licence to the doge to coin mo- 

ney. And theſe doges were obliged to ſend 

annually to the emperors, by way of ſer- 

vice, a mantle of cloth of gold; but Otho III. 

in the year 998, excuſed them from paying this 

petty kind of tribute, But theſe ſlight marks of 
vaſlalage did not in the leaſt diminiſh the real 
power of Venice; for, while its people paid a 
mantle of cloth of gold to the emperors, they 
acquired, by their riches and their arms, the 
whole province of Iſtria, and almoſt all the coaſt 
of Dalmatia, Spalatro, Raguſa, and Narenza. 
Their doge, about the middle of the ninth cen- 

tury, took the title of duke of Dalmatia, But 
the republic was far leſs enriched by theſe con- 
queſts than by its trade, in which it even ſur- 
paſſed the Genoeſe: for, while the barons of 
Germany and France were building priſons and 
enſlaving the ſubject, Venice got their money 
by furniſhing them with all the commodities of 
the Eaſt, The Mediterranean was already co- 
vered with her ſhips, and ſhe grew rich and 
flouriſhing by the ignorance and barbariſm of 
the northern nations of Europe. 
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SWA esel 
C HAP. XXXIV. 
Of SPAIN and the MO ORS. 


The State of that Kingdom til! the Beginning ef 
the Twelfth Century. 


PAIN was ſtill divided between the Ma- 
hometans and Chriſtians; but the latter did 
not poſſeſs a fourth part, and even that the moſt 
barren corner of the whole country. The do- 
minions of the Chriſtians were the Aſturias, 
the princes of which took the title of kings of 
Leon; a part of Old Caſtile governed by counts: 
Barcelona, and one half of Catalonia alſo ſub- 
ject to counts; Navarre, which had a king, 
and a part of Arragon which had for ſome time 
been united to Navarre. The Moors poſſeſſed 
Portugal, Murcia, Andalufia, Valentia, Gre- 
nada, Tortota, and a tract of country itretch- 
ing into the midſt of the kingdom beyond the 
mountains of Caſtile and Sarragofa. Toe 
Mooriſh kings always kept their reſidence at 
Cordova, where they had built that large 
moſque whoſe roof is 1 by 365 columns 
of curious marble, and which the Chriſtians 
ftul continue to call /a Maſquita; i. e. the 
moſque, though now uſed as a cathedral. 
lere the arts flouriſhed ; and the court of 
the Mooriſh kings was the centre of gailantry, 
magnificence, and the choiceſt pleaſures. Tour- 
naments and tiltings probably owed their inven- 
tion to theſe Moors, They had alſo ſhows and 
theatres 3 
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theatres; which, rude as they were, ſerved at 
leaſt ro ſhe w that they were more civilized than 
the other nations round about them. Cordova 
was the only place in the Weſt, where geome- 
try, aſtronomy, chemiſtry, and phyſic, were 
cultivated. Sancho the Fat, king of Leon, was 
obliged to make a journey to Cordova in 956 
to put himſelf under the care of a famous Ara- 
bian phyſician; who, invited by the king, re- 
ſolved that the king ſhould come to him. 

Cordova is a moſt delightful country, watered 
by the Guadalquivir, and where groves of ei- 
trons, oranges, and pomegranates, perfume 
the air, and every thing invites to the ſofter 
pleaſures. Luxury and effeminacy at laſt cor- 
rupted the Mooriſh kings. Their dominions 
were in the tenth century like thoſe of almoſt 
all the Chriſtian princes, divided into petty 
ſtates. Toledo, Murcia, Valentia, and even 
Hueſca, had their kings. This was the only 
time for cruſhing this divided power ; but the 
Chriſtians of Spain were ſtill more diſunited. 
They were perpetually at war among themſelves, 
— together only to betray each other, and 

requently even made alliances with the Moors. 
Alphonſo V. king of Leon, in the year 1000 
gave his ſiſter Thereſa in marriage to Saltzn Ab- 
dala king of Toledo. 

Jealouſies produce greater crimes among 4 
princes than among great ſovereigns. ar 
alone is capable of deciding the fate of great 
empires, but ſurpriſals, treachery, aſſaſſinations, 
and poiſonings, are the more common weapons 
of rival neighbours, who having much ambi- 
tion and few means of gratifying it, have re- 
courſe to every art that can ſupply the place of 
| ſtrength, 
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ſtrength. Thus, at the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, Sancho Garcia, Count of Caſtile, poi- 
foned his own mother, and his ſon Don Gar- 
cia was {tabbed by three noblemen of that coun- 


try as he was going to be married, 


In fine, in the year 1035, Ferdinand ſon of 
Sancho king of Navarre and Arragon, re-unit- 
ed to his dominions Old Caſtile, which had 
devolved to his family by the murder of this Don 
Garcia, together_with the kingdom of Leon 

which he took from his brother-in-law 


1036 whom he ſlew in battle. | 


Caſtile then became a kingdom, and 


Leon one of its. provinces. This ſame Ferdi- 


nand, not ſatisfied with having robbed his bro- 


ther-in-law of his crown and his life, took Na- 


varre likewiſe from his own brother, whom he 


cauſed to be aſſaſſinated in a battle which he fought 


againſt him *, This is the Ferdinand on whom 


the Spaniards have beſtowed the name of Great, 


_ _ 


_—_— — * „ —— 


* Our author ſeems to be remarkably incenſed againſt all the 
Spaniſh monarchs who rendered themſelves great by their 


wttories over the Mahometans; and theſe laſt he extols, 


upon all occaſions, with a warmth that betrays an evident 
partiality, We know no author who ſays that Ferdinand 
cauſed his brother to be aſſaſſinated. In the hiſtory of Ro- 
deric de Toledo, in the chronicle of Luca Tudenſis, in Fer- 
reras, Roderic Santius, Alphonſus a Carthagena, and other 
biſt orians, we find that Ferdinand declined this battle, and 
ſent ambaſſadors. to accommodate the diſputes between him 
and his brother: that he came into the field with great 
reluctance ; and when his brother was ſlain in the courſe 
of the engagement, lamented his death with all the fince- 
rity of griet, and immediately put an end to the purſuit, 
M. de Voltaite ſeems to be ſo enamoured of the Muſſul- 
mans in Barbary, that we * ſhould not be ſurprized to hear 
that he had moved his refidence from Lauſanne to Mo- 


Taco, 
ſurely. 
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ſurely only to render infamous a title too often 
laviſhed on uſurpers and murderers. 

His father Don Sancho, alſo ſurnamed the 
Great for having ſucceeded to the counts of 
Caſtile, and having married one of his ſons to 
the princeſs of Aiturias, cauſed himſelf to be 
pioclaimed emperor; upon which Ferdinand 
reſolved likewiſe to aſſume that title. It is cer- 
tain that there neither is, nor ever can be, any 
title peculiar to ſovereigns but ſuch as they 
pleaſe to take themſelves, or that cuſtom gives 
them. The title of emperor every where ſig- 
nified the heir to the Cæſars, and maſter of the 
Roman empire, or at leaſt one who pretended 
to be ſo: it can hardly therefore be * 
that this could be the diſtinguiſhing mark of a 
prince whoſe power was but ill eſtabliſned, and 
who governed only a fourth part of Spain. 

The emperor Henry III. mortified the pride 
of this Caſtilian, by requiring him to do him 
homage for his ſmall dominions as a fief of the 
empire. It is difficult to ſay which of the two 
pretenſions was the moſt idle, that of the Ger- 
man emperor or that of the Spaniard. Theſe 
empty notions however had no effect, for Fer- 
dinand's dominions {till remained a little free 
kingdom, | 

In the reign of this Ferdinand lived Rodri- 
guez or Roderick called the Cid, who actually 
married Chimene whoſe father he had mur- 
dered. Thoſe who know nothing of this hiſto- 
ry, but from the tragedy ſo famous in the laſt 
age, ſuppoſe that king Fudd was. in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Andaluſia. _ 

The Cid began his famous exploits by aſſiſt: 
ing Don Sancho, Ferdinand's eldeſt fon, to ſtrip 

18. 
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his brothers and ſiſters of the inheritance ſeſt 
them by their father ; but Sancho being 
1073 murdered in one of theſe unjuſt expedi- 
tions, his brothers entered again into 

the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, | 
There were at that time near twenty kings 
in Spain, ſome Chriſtians, ſome Mahometans ; 
and beſides theſe twenty kings, there were a 
conſiderable number of independent lords, who 
came on horſeback completely armed, and fol- 
lowed by ſeveral ſquires, to offer their ſervice to 
the princes and princeſſes who were engaged in 
wars, This cuſtom, which at that time ob- 
tained throughout all Europe, was no where 
held in greater credit than in Spain. The 
princes with whom theſe knights engaged gird- 
ed them with a belt, and preſented them with 
a ſword, with which they gave them a flight 
blow on the ſhoulder. The Chriftian knights 
added other ceremonies to their dubbing, in 
particular that of watching their arms all night 
fore the altar of the Virgin. The Muſſul- 
mans were contented with'girding on a ſcymeter. 
This was the origin of knights-errant and of 
ſuch numbers of ſingle combats ; the molt ce- 
lebrated of which was that fought after the 
death of king Sancho, who was aſſaſſinated 
while he was beſieging his ſiſter Quraca in the 
city Zamora. Three knights maintained the 
honour of the Infanta againſt Don Diego de 
Lara, by whom ſhe was accuſed. They fought 
by turns in a place railed in, and in preſence of 
judges appointed on either fide. Don Diego 
overthrew and killed two of the Infanta's 
knights, and the horſe of the third having the 
reins of his bridle cut, and running away _ 
| is 
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kis maſter out of the liſts, the combat was ad- 
judged to be undecided. 

Oft all this number of knights the Cid diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf the moſt againſt the Moors, 
Several knights ranged themſelves under his 
banner, and all together, with their ſquires and 
the horſemen, compoſed an army covered with 
iron, and mounted on the moſt beautiful ſteeds 
in the country. The Cid overcame ſeveral 
petty Mooriſh kings; and having at laſt for- 
tified himſelf in the city of Alcaſſar, he there 
erected a little ſovereignty. 

Afterwards he perſuaded his maſter Alphonſo 
VI. king of Old Caſtile, to undertake the ſiege 
of the city of Toledo, offering him the aſſiſtance 
of all his knights for that expedition. The 
noiſe of this ſiege, and the Cid's reputation, 
brought many knights and princes from France 
and Italy, particularly Raymond, count of 
Toulouſe, and two princes of the blood of 
France, of the branch of Burgundy. The 
Mooriſh king, named Hiaja, was the ſon of 
Almamon, one of the moſt generous princes 
recorded in hiftory. This Almamon had given 
an aſylum in Toledo to this very king Alphonſo, 
when perſecuted by his brother Sancho. They 
had lived together for a long time in ſtrict friend- 
ſhip, and Almamon was fo far from detaining 
him, when after the death of Sancho he be- 
came king, and confequently more to be feared, 
that he gave him part of his treaſures ; and it 
is faid, that they both ſhed tears at their ſepa- 
ration. Several of the Mooriſh princes went 
out of the city to reproach Alphonſo with his 
ingratitude towards his benefactor, and mow 
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than one remarkable combat was fought undet 
the walls of Toledo. | 

© This ſiege laſted a whole year, at the 
2085 end of which Toledo capitulated, but 
on condition that the Moors ſhould be 
treated in the ſame manner as the Chriſtians had 
formerly been, and left to the free excerciſe of 
their religion and laws. A promiſe -which was 
at firſt kept, but which time afterwards o- 
cafioned to be broke. All New Caitille at laſt 
yielded to the Cid, who took poſſeſſion of-it in 
the name of Alphonſo; and Madrid, a ſmall 
place, that was one day to be the capital of Spain, 
came then for the firſt time into the hands of the 
_ Chriſtians. 

Several ſamilies came from France to ſettle 
in Toledo, and had ſeveral privileges granted 
them, which are ſtill called in Spain the fran- 
chiſes. King Alphonſo immediately upon the 
reduction of Toledo, called an aſſembly of 
biſhops, which, without the concurrence of the 
people, formerly thought neceflary, promoted a 
— named Bernard, to the biſhopric of Fo- 
edo; and pope Gregory VII. at the king's re- 
queſt, made him primate of Spain. The church 
reaped almoſt the whole advantage of this con- 
queſt; but the primate was imprudent enough 
to abuſe this, by violating the conditions which 
his maſter had granted to the Moors. By the 
articles of capitulation, the great moſque was 
to remain in poſſeſſion of the — but 


the archbiſhop, in the king's abſence, converted 
it into a church; by which imprudent act he 
ſtirred up a rebellion againſt him. Alphonſo re- 
turns to Toledo, juſtly irritated againſt the pre- 
late -for his indiſcretion, appeaſes the _— 
an 
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and reſtores the moſque to the Moors, threat- 
ning at the ſame time to puniſh the archbiſhop; 
but privately prevailed upon the Mahometans to 
petition for his pardon, which was granted him 
at their requeſt : and thus the inſurrection was 
quelled, and everything reſtored to order. | 

Alphonſo, either through policy or inclination, 
added to the dominions he had acquired by the 
valour of the Cid, in marrying Zaid, daughter to 
Benadat, the new Mooriſh king of Andaluſia, 
with whom he received ſeveral towns in dowry. 

He is reproached with having, in conjunction 
with his father-in-law, invited other Mates out 
of Africa into Spain. It is hardly to be ſuppoſed 
that he could have committed ſo great an error 
in polities; but indeed kings very often act con- 
trary to all the rules of probability. Be it as it 
will, an army of Meors came over from Africa, 
and fell upon Spain, which encreaſed the gene- 
ral confuſion of that kingdom. The Miramolin, 
who governed Morocco, (ent his general Abenada 
to the aſſiſtance of the king of Andaluſia: but this 
general not only betrayed the prince to whom he 
was ſent, but likewiſe the Miramolin in whoſe 
name he came, who being at length enraged at 
his general's perhdy, came in perſon to give him 
battle, who was making war with the other 
Mahometans while the Chriſtians were as much 
divided among themſelves, 

While Spain was thus torn in pieces by the 
Moors and Chriſtians, the Cid Don Rodriguez, 
at the head of his army of knights, ſubdued 
the kingdom of Valentia. There were at that 
time'few kings in Spain ſo powerful as himſelf; 
but whether he preferred the title of, Cid, or 
whether his ſpirit of knighthoud kept him faith- 


ful 
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ful to king Alphonſo his maſter, he never af- 


ſumed the regal title: nevertheleſs, he governed 


Valentia with all the authority of a king, re- 


c_ ambaſſadors, and being treated with the 


higheſt reſpect by all nations. After his death, 
which happened in the year 1096, the kings of 
Caſtile and Arragon continued their wars againſt 
the Moors ; — Spain was more drenched in 


blood than ever, and more deſolated: the ſad 


effects of the antient conſpiracy between arch- 
biſhop Opas and Count Julian, above 400 
years before, which, a long time after, proyed 
the ſource of numberleſs misfortunes to the 
kingdom of Spain. 


CH AF. M. 


Of REe1t1610n and SUPERSTITION in the 
Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. 


TTERESIES ſeem to be the fruit of 
a little knowledge and a little leiſure, 

e have already ſeen that the ſtate of the 
church in the tenth century ſcarcely permitted 
either leiſure or ftudy. Every one was in arms, 


'and the whole diſpute was about riches and 


power. Nevertheleſs, during the reign of Ro- 
bert king of France, there were ſeveral prieſts 
of that kingdom, and among others one Ste- 
en, confeſſor to Queen Conſtance, accuſed of 
ereſy. Theſe people were ſtigmatized with 
the name of Manichzans, only to renter them 
more odious; for neither they nor their judges 


could poſſibly underſtand any thing of the doc- 


trine 


4 
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trine taught by the Perſian philoſopher. Manes. 
They were probably a ſet of enthuſiaſts, who 
pretended to an extraordinary degree of perfec- 
tion, in order to impoſe on the minds of the ig- 
norant. This is the general character of the 
chiefs” of all ſects. They were charged with - 
horrible crimes: and -unnatural ſentiments, the 
common way of IE: whoſe 
doctrines are not underſtood, They 1028 
were formally accuſed of repeating li- 
tanies in honour of evil ſpirits, with putting out 
the lights afterwards and then mingling together 
indifferentiy; with burning the- firſt children 
they had by this inceſtuous commerce and ſwal- 
lowing their aſhes. Theſe are much the ſame 
kind of calumnies which were caſt upon the firſt 
Chriſtians by the Pagans, and which I believe 
were founded on the manner in which ſome of 
them celebrated the Lord's Supper, by eating 
bread made in the form of a child to repreſent 
the body of our Saviour, as ſtill continues to be 
practiſed in ſome of the Greek churches. 

The heretics of whom I am ſpeaking, were 
moreover principally accuſed of having taught, 
that God did not come down upon earth, that 
he was not born of a virgin, and that he neither 
died nor roſe again. If this is true, they were 
not Chriſtians : and indeed accuſations of this 
kind are generally found to -contradi&t one 
another, © | 

All that we can gather of certainty is, that 
King Robert and his Queen Conſtantia went to 
Orleans; where ſome of the people called 
Manichæans had aſſembled themſelves, and 
that the biſhops cauſed thirteen of theſe; poor 
C2161 O wretches 
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wretches to be burnt alive: at which ſpectacle, 
fo unworthy of their dignity, the king and queen 
are ſaid to have aſſiſted. Never before this execu- 
tion was one put to death in France for 
preaching what they did not underſtand, It is 
true that, in the fourth century, Priſcillian was 
condemned to death with ſeven of his followers 

at Triers, But this city, which then made a 
part of the two Gauls, has not been annexed 
to France, ſince the declenſion of the houſe of 
Charlemagne, And let it be obſerved, that St. 
mc aur would not communicate with 
thoſe biſhops who had ſought the blood of Priſ- 
cillian, declaring openly that it was a damnable 
action to condemn men to death for being miſ- 
taken. But there was no St. Martin to be found 
in the time of King Robert. 

After this there aroſe ſome light diſputes 
about the Euchariſt ; but theſe did not break 
out into any violent rupture. This ſubject, 
which ought to be only that of adoration and 
reſpectful filence, and not of perſecution and 
contention, eſcaped even the warm imagina- 
tions of the Greek Chriftians ; or perhaps was 
neglected, from its giving no {cope to the me- 
taphyſics cultivated by the Greek. doctors after 
they had adopted the ideas of Plato. They had 
found ſufficient employ for this philoſophy in the 
explication of the Trinity, the conſubſtantiality 
of the Word, the union of the two natures 
and the two wills, and the abyſs of predeſtina- 
tion, But the queſtions, whether the bread 
and wine are changed into the ſecond perſon of 
the Trinity, and conſequently into God ? whe- 
ther we eat and drink this ſecond perſon by 
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faith only? theſe queſtions I ſay were of an- 
other kind, and did not appear to be ſubject to 
the philoſophy of thoſe times. Accordingly, 
in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, people content= 
ed themſelves with eating the Lord's Supper in 
the evening, and with communicating at the 
maſs under both kinds, without having any 
fixed and determined ideas in relation to this 


It — that in many churches, and parti- 
cularly in England, they believed that they only 
eat and drank the body and blood of Chriſt ſpi- 
ritually. And in the Bodleian library there is a 
homily, wrote in the tenth century, in which 
are theſe words, It is truly by conſecration 
the body and blood of Chrift, not corporally 
but ſpiritually. The body in which Jeſus Chriſt 
ſuffered and the euchariſtical body are entirely 
different. The firſt was compoſed of fleſh. and 
bones, animated by à rational foul ; but What 
we call the Euchariſt has neither blood, nor 
bones, nor ſoul. We ought then to underſtand 
it in a ſpiritual ſenſe.” 

Johannes Scotus, ſurnamed Erigenes, be- 
cauſe he came from Ireland, had long before 
maintained the ſame opinion, in the reign of 
Charles the Bald, and that too, as we are 
told, by the emperor's own orders. 

In the time of this Scotus or Scot, one Ra- 
tram, a monk of Corbie, and others, wrote on 
this myſtery in ſuch a manner as to leave room 
at leaſt to doubt, whether they believed in what 
has ſince been called the real * er For 
this Ratram, in his epiſtle addreſſed to the em- 
peror Charles the _ ſays in expreſs _— 
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« Tt is the body of Jeſus Chriſt which is ſeen» 
received, and eaten, not by the bodily ſenſes, 
but by the eyes of the minds of the faithful.“ 

Others however wrote againſt them, and the 
moſt common opinion certainly was, that the- 
true body of Jeſus Chriſt was eaten, fince they. 
diſputed in order to know whether it was di- 
geſted and voided again. 

At length Berenger, archdeacon of Angers, 
about the year 1050, both by his writings and 
from the pulpit, taught that the real body of 
Jeſus Chriſt was not, nor could poſſibly be un- 
der the appearances of bread and wine. 

He affirmed that what would occaſion an in- 
digeſtion if eaten in too great a quantity, could 
he no other than an I or that what 
would cauſe drunkenneſs, when too freely drank, 
was a real liquor; that there was no whiteneſs 
in a thing that appeared white, no roundneſs 
in an object that appeared round, &c. Theſe 
propoſitions of Berenger's could not fail of ſet- 
ting many againſt him, and the more ſo as his 
great reputation had raiſed him a'number of 
enemies. The perſon who diſtinguiſbed him- 
felf moſt againſt him was Lanfranc of the 
Lombard race, born at Pavia, who was come 
to ſeek his fortune in France, and whoſe. re- 
putation was equal to that of Berenger. This 
is the method he made uſe of to confute his 
adverſary, in his treatiſe de corpore domint. 
It may truly be affirmed, that the body of 
our Lord, in the Euchariſt, is the ſame as that 
which was brought forth by the Virgin ; and 
that it is not the ſame : it is the ſame as to the 
eſſences and; properties of real nature, and it is 
_ — not 
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not the ſame as to the ſpecies of bread and wine; 
fo that it is the ſame as to the ſubſtance, and it 
is not the ſame as to the form.“ | 
Lanfranc's opinion ſeems to be, in general, 
that of the whole church; Berenger had rea- 
Aoned only as a philoſopher. Here the queſtion 
was about a matter of faith, a myſtery which 
was acknowledged by the church as incompre- 
henſible. Now Berenger was a Member of the 
church, and therefore ought to have believed as 
ſhe did, and, like her, have ſubmitted to reaſon. 
However, he was condemned by the council of 
Paris in the year 1050, and again at Rome in 
1079, and obliged to pronounce his recantation; 
but this being forced, only ſerved to rivet his 
ſentiments more deeply in his heart, and he died 
in this opinion, which neither cauſed a ſchiſm 
nor a civil war. Temporalities alone. were, at 
that time, the grand objects. which employed 
the ambition of mankind, the other "ſource, 
which was to produce the effuſion of ſo much 
blood, not having been — opened. | 
We may reaſonably fuppoſe, that the igno- 
rance of thoſe times ſtrengthened the populat 
ſuperſtition. I ſhall relate ſome examples, which 
have long exerciſed human credulity, It is pre- 
tended, that the emperor Otho III. put his wife 
Mary of Arragon to death for being guilty of 
adultery. It is very poſſible, that a bigotted 
and cruel prince, ſuch as Otho III. is painted, 
might have puniſhed with death a wife leſs vi- 
cious than himſelf: but more than twenty au- 
thors have written, and Maimbourg has re- 
peated after them, and others again after Maim- 
bourg, that the having made advances 
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to a young Italian count, who rejected them 
from a principle of virtue, ſhe accuſed this count 
to the emperor her huſband of an attempt to ſe- 
duce her, and he was puniſhed with death. 
Upon this, the count's widow, ſay they, came 
with her huſband's head in her hand, to demand 
juſtice on the accuſer, and to prove his inno- 
cence. This heroic widow inſiſted upon being 
put to the trial of hot iron, and held in her 
hand an iron bar, red hot, as long as the judges 
thought proper; and this miracle ſerving as a 
legal proof of the empreſs's guilt, ſhe was con- 
demned to be burnt alive. 16: 

Maimbourg ſhould have conſidered, that this 
fable is related by authors who wrote a long 
time after the death of Otho, and that they do 
not ſo much as give us the names of the Italian 
count, and of the widow, who handled a bar of 
red-hot iron with ſuch impunity. In ſhort, 
ſhould even cotemporary authors pretend to give 
authentic accounts of ſuch an event, they would 
not deſerve greater credit, than the wizards, 
who depoſe before a court of juſtice, that they 
have aſſiſted at the nocturnal meetings of 
witches, 
The adventure of a bar of iron is alone ſuf- 
ficient to diſcredit the puniſhment of Mary of 
Arragon, related in ſo many dictionaries and 
hiſtories, in which every page is a mixture of 
truth and falſhood. 

The ſecond event is much of the ſame kind. 
It is pretended, that Henry II. ſueceſſor to 
Otho III. made trial of the fidelity of his wife 
Cunegunda, by making her walk bare-footed 
over nine ploughſhares heated red hot. This 
C4 A Story 
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Story related in ſo many martyrologies, deſerves 
the ſame reply as that of Otho's wife, | 
Didier, Abbot of mount Caſſin, and ſeveral 
other writers, relate a fact nearly reſemblin 
this. In 1063, the monks of Florence, dif 
pleaſed with their biſhop, went through the 
town and country: crying, Our biſhop is a 
Simoniſt, and a vile wretch;“ and they had the 
boldneſs, ſays. the Legend,. to promiſe, that 
they would make good their accuſation by ordeal 
trial. A day was ſet apart for this ceremony, 
which was on the Wedneſday. in the firſt week 
of Lent.. Two piles of wood were prepared, 
each ten feet in length, and five in breadth, 
ſeparated by a path a foot and an half broad, 
nlled with dry wood. The two piles being 
lighted, and the wood in this ſpace reduced to 
coals, a. monk, named Aldrobandin, paſſed 
through this path with a grave and ſolemn pace, 
and even returned half way back, to take from 
the midſt of the flames his cloak, which he had 
let fall. This has been related by many hiſto- 
rians, and cannot be denied, without overturns 
ing the very foundations of hiſtory; but it is 
as certain, that we cannot give credit to it, with- 
out overturning the vety foundations of reaſon. 
It is, doubtleſs, very paſſible, that a man 
may paſs ſwiftly between two burning piles of 
wood, and even over hot embers, without be- 
ing entirely burnt; but to go gravely backwards 
and forwards, to take up a cloak, is one of 
thoſe, adventures of the Golden Legend, Which 
ought no longer to be mentioned by men of 
comman underſtanding, | 
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The laſt proof I ſhall relate, is that made uſe 
of in Spain, after the taking of Toledo, to 
prove whether they were to repeat the Roman 
Office, or that called the Moſarabic. It was 
at firſt agreed on all hands, to terminate the diſ- 
pute by ſingle combat. Two champions, com- 
pleatly armed, fought 3 to all the rules 
of chivalry, and Don Ruis de Martanza, — 
of the Mofarabic maſs- book, made his adverſary 
loſe his ſaddle, and threw bim half dead to the 
ground. But the queen, who had a ſtrong in - 
clination to the Roman Miſſa), reſolved that they 


ſhould make the trial of fire. All the laws of 


chivalry were againſt it. However, the two 
maſs-books were thrown into the fire, where, 
moſt probably, they were both burnt ; but the 
King, not to give umbrage to either party, or- 
dered it fo, that fome churches prayed according 
to the Romiſh Ritual, and others kept to the 
Moſarabic. 

Whatever was moſt venerable and auguſt in 
religion, was debaſed throughout the whole 
Weſt, by the moſt ridiculous and abſurd cuſtoms. 
There was a feſtival of fools, and another of 
aſſes, obſeryed in moſt of the churches. On 
theſe days, they made a biſhop of the fools, and 
brought an aſs into the body of the church, 
. drefled in a cope and bonnet, 

The ceremonies obſerved at thoſe extravagant 
feſtivals, which continued to be in uſe in ſeveral 
dioceſſes for upwards of ſeven centuries, conſiſt- 
ed in dancing in the church, feaſting upon the 
altars, and exhibiting the moſt obſcene and 
lewd farces. To conſider only the cuſtoms 
which I have here related, one would imagine, 
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that one was reading a deſcription of Negroes and. 
Hottentots; and indeed it muſt be confeſſed, 
that in many things we have been very little 
ſuperior to them, 

The church of Rome has always condemned 
theſe barbarous cuſtoms, as well as the trials by 
fingle combat and fire. And: notwithſtanding 
all the troubles and infamy which ſhe has ha 
to encounter, ſhe has always preſerved. a greater 
decency and gravity in her worſhip than any of 
the other churches; and has given proofs, 
that when in a ſtate of freedom, and under 
due regulation, ſhe was formed to give leſſons to 
all others *. | 


* The reader will obſerve, that the author, in this place, 
ſpeaks as a perſon who, bred up in the Romiſh faith, owes 
this compliment, even at the expence of his underſtanding, to 
the church of which he is a member. 
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Of the Empire of IrALx. Of the Emperor 


HENRY IV. and Port GRECORY VII. 


Of Rome and the EmP1RE in the Eleventh 
Century. 


T is now time to return to the ruins: of: 
Rome, and that ſhadow of the throne. of 


the Cæſars which began to appear again 

in Germany. | 
It was yet uncertain who was to reign in 
Rome,- or what was to be the fate of — 


The German emperors thought themſelves hy 
right maſters of the whole weſtern empire: and 


yet they were ſcarcely ſovereigns in Germany, 


where the great feudal government of the lords 


and biſhops began to take deep root. The 
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Norman princes, who had conquered Apulia and 
Calabria, formed anew power. The Venetians 
had, by their example, inſpired ail the great 
towns of _ with the love of liberty and inde- 
pendence. The popes were et ſovereigns, 
but wanted to be fo. wy Long * 
The right of the emperors to nominate the 
pes began to be eſtabliſhed; but it is eaſy to 
ſee that the firſt favourable circumſtance might 
given a ſudden turn to affairs. This ſoon fell 


oth out under the minority of the em- 
1056 peror, Henry IV{-who was 2 the 
| life-time of his father Henry III. ac- 


| knowledged as his ſucceſſor. 


Even in the time of this Iaſt emperor the im- 
perial authority began to decline in Italy. His 
ſiſter the counteſs or dutcheſs of Tuſcany, mo- 
ther to that true benefactreſs of the popes, the 
counteſs Matilda d' Eſte, contributed more than 
any one to ſtir up Italyjagainſt her brother. Lo- 
gether with the marquiſate of Mantua, ſhe 
poſſeſſed Tuſcany, and a part of Lombardy. 
Having had the imprudence to come to the Ger- 
man court, they defained her a conſiderable 
time priſoner there. Her daughter, the counteſs 
Matilda, inherited her ambitton, and hatred to 
the imperial houſe. : re: 

During the minority of Henry IV. many 
popes were made by intrigues, money, and civil 
diſſentions. At length, in 1061, Alexander II. 
was elected without the imperial court being 
at all conſulted. That court in vain nominated 
another pope: its intereſt was upon the decline 
in Italy; Alexander II. carried his point, and 
obliged his competitor to leave Rome. | 
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his on country entered into” caba 


and GREGORY VI. þ# 
Though Henry IV. when he came of age 
ſaw himſelf emperor of Italy and Germany, yet 
he was very much circumſoribed in bis power. 
Part of the ſecular and eccleſiaſtical 2 of 
s againſt 
him; and it is well known that he had no way 
of being maſter of Italy but at the head of a 
powerful army, and that he wanted. His power 
was trifling, but his courage was ſuperior to 
his fortune. mag run, e 40% 
Some authors relate, that being accuſed in 
the diet of Wurtſburg of having intended to 
aſſaſſinate the Dukes of Suabia and | 
Carinthia, he offered to fight the ac- 1073. 
cuſer, who was only a ſimple pentle- et 
man. The day was fixed for the combat, and 
the accuſer not appearing, the emperor was 
acquitted. | Too ey hoy pond; 
As ſoon as the authority of a prince comes 
to be diſputed, art attack is 'penetally* made 
upon his morals. Henry was publicly re- 
proached with having miſtreſſes, while the 
meaneſt prieſt was ſuffered to keep them With 
impunity. He wanted to be divorced from bis 
wife, the daughter of a marquis of Ferrara, 
with whom he pretended he had never been 
able to conſummate his matriage. Some little 
irregularities of his youth contributed to ſour. 
the minds of the people ſtill more, and his con- 
duct had weakened his power.. 2 
There was at that time at Rome a monk of 
Cluni, lately made a cardinal, a man of a reſt- 
leſs, fiery, ata enterprifuig 1 i one 
who knew very well, upon occaſion, how to 
jom-artifice to an ardent zeal for the preten- 
tons of the church. 3 the name 
| 2 of 
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of this daring man, who afterwards came to be 
the famous pope Gregory VII. He was born 
at Soan, in Tuſcany, of obſcure parents “; Was 
brought up at Rome, received into the order 
of the monks of Cluni, under the abbot Odilon; 
and, being deputed to Rome upon ſome affairs 
of his order, was afterwards employed by the 
popes in all affairs which required dexterity and 
reſolution z and began already to diſtinguiſh | 
himſelf in Italy by an intrepid and violent zeal. | 
The public voice, declared him the ſucceſſor of 
Alexander, II. under whole pontificate he go- 
verned every, thing. The, various characters, 
favourable and unfayourable, which fo many 
writers have, given us, of this Gregory, may be 
found compriſed in a picture which a Neapo- 
litan painter drew of him, in which he was re- 
preſented with a fſheep-hodk in one hand, 
and a whip in the other, trampling upon ſcep- 
tres; and by his fide St. Peter's nets and fiſh. 
Gregory engaged pope Alexander to ſtrike an 
unheard of blow, in ſummoning young Henry to 
appear at Rome before the tribunal of the holy ſee. 
This was the firſt example of ſo ſignal an ex- 
loit; and in what times was it hazarded? . 
ODE Rome had been accuſtomed by Henry. 
III. the father of this very; Henry, to receive 
her biſhops at the ſole command of the em- 
peror. Now it was precifely this mark of ſer- 
vitude which Gregory aimed at throwing off; 
and to prevent the emperars from giving laws 
in Rome, he reſolved that the popg ſhould give 


laws to the emperor, „This bald ſtep was 


attended with ng. confequence at that time. 
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® He was the ſon of a carpenter, | 
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and GREGORY: UI. 8 
In all this affair Alexander II. ſeems like a 


forlorn hope diſpatched by Hildebrand againſt 


the empire before he would venture to give it 
battle. The death of Alexander followed ſoon 
after this firſt act of hoſtility. x. 
46 Upon the demiſe of this pontiff, 
2073 Hildebrand had credit 'enough to get 
himſelf elected and inſtalled by the people of 
Rome, without waiting for the emperor's per- 
miſſion. But he ſoon after obtained it, upon 
promiſing to be faithſul to his intereſts; and 
Henry, accepting of his excuſes, ſent his. chan- 
cellor of Italy to confirm his election at Rome. 
VU pon this occaſion, the emperor being cautioned 
by his courtiers to beware-of Gregory, publicly 
declared that this pope could never be ungrate- 
ful to his benefactor ; but no ſooner was Gre- 
gory ſettled in the papal chair, than he declared 
excommunicate all who ſtwuld receive be- 
nefices from laymen, and every layman who 
ſhould preſume for the future to confer them. 
He had formed the defign of deptriving all 
lay patrons of the right of preſentation to 
church livings. This was engaging the church 


in an open quarrel with the ſovereigns of all 


nations. The violent temper of this pontiff 
broke ont at the ſame time againſt: Philip I. 
king of France. The affair related to ſome 
Italian merchants who had been ranſomed by 
the French. The pope wrote a circular letter 
to the biſhops of France, in which be delivers 
himſelf thus: “ Your king, ſays he, is rather 
a 8 than a king; he ſpends his days in 
infamy and vice ;“ and immediately upon thaſe 
indiſcreet expteſſions follow the aſual threats 
of excommunic ation. 100 IJ 11 7 5g 
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f Not long after, while Henry was 
ICS engaged 2 war with the 2 
the pope ſent two legates to him, with a ſum- 
mons to come and anſwer to the charge of hav- 
ing granted the inveſtitute of benefices, and 
threatning him with ex communication, in caſe 
of non-compliance, The two legates who 
— this ſtrange ſummons, delivered their 
meſlage juſt as / the emperor had obtained a com- 
plete victory over the Saxons, and was returned 
crowned with glory, and grown more power- 
ful than they expected. It is eaſy to conceive 
with what indignation a young emperor of five 
and twenty, victorious, and jealous of his dig- 
rity, muſt have received ſuch an embaſly : yet 
he. did not inflict any exemplary puniſhment 
upon the deputies, the prejudices of thoſe times 
not allowing of ſuch a ſtep ; he contented him- 

ſelf therefore with treating this piece of inſo- 
Ache lence with the contempt it deſerved, 
1079 and left theſe indiſcreet legates to 
the inſults of the ſervants attending his court. 
Almoſt at the ſame time this pope alſo ex- 
communicated the Norman princes of Apulia 
and Calabria, (mentioned in the thirteenth 
chapter.) So many excommunications thrown 
out upon the back of one another would in 
theſe times be looked upon as the height of 
fdlly-and imprudence; but it ſhould be con- 
fidered, that when Gregory iſſued his menaces 
againſt the king of France, he addreſſed his 


bull to the duke of Aquitaine, that king's 


vaſlal, who was nearly as powerful as the king 
himſelf; that when be broke out againſt the 
emperor, he bad a part of Italy on his ſide, 
together with the counteſa Matilda, Rome, and 

A eo one 


b GREGORY VII. 5 
one half of Germany; 7 that as to the Nor- 
mans, they were then his declared enemies; ſo 
that, upon the whole, Gregory's behaviour will 
appear rather the effect of an inſolent and over- 
bearing temper, than of raſhneſs or folly. He 
was ſenſible that in endeayouring to ſet up his 
own dignity above that of the emperor, and all 
other crowned heads, he ſhould have all the 
other churches on his fide, who would be 
proud of being members of a head who knew 
ſo well how to pull down every ſuperior power: 
and his deſign was not only to throw off the 
.yoke of the emperors, but at the fame time to 
Hing Rome, the emperors and kings in general, 
under the papal dominion. This project was 
ſuch an one as might have coſt him his life, 
and he could expect no other; but the greater 


the danger the greater the glory. 


Henry had too much buſineſs upon his hands 
in Germany to ſuffer him to go over to Italy; 
and his firſt ſtep ſeemed rather that of an Italian 
lord than an emperor of Germany. Inſtead of 
employing a general and an army, he is ſaid 
to have made uſe of a ruffian named Cencius, 


famous for his robberies, who ſeized upon the 


pope in the church of St. Mary Maggior, at 
the very time he was celebrating divine ſervice. 
Some reſolute fellows, his accomplices, gave the 
oy ſeveral wounds, and hurrying him away, 
ſhut him up in a tower of which Cencius 
the poſſeſſion. ; | EE 1 
Henry acted more in the character of a prince, 
in calling a council at Worms, conſiſting of 
biſhops, abbots, and doctors, in which he de- 
poſed the pope ; and the ſentence was agreed ta 
by all preſent, two only excepted, But this 
| B 4 coun- 
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council wanted troops to make its deciſions reſ- 
pected at Rome. Henry only leſſened his au- 
thority by writing to the pope, that he had 
depoſed him, and to the people in Rome, for- 
bidding them any longer to acknowledge Gre- 
gory as their pontifff. | 
s ſoon as the pope received theſe inſigni- 
ficant letters, he addreſſed himſelf in theſe 
words to a council he ſummoned upon the oc- 
caſion: In the name of almighty God, and 
by your authority, I prohibit Henry the ſon of 
our emperor Henry, from governing the Ger- 
manic kingdom, and Italy. I releaſe all chri- 
ſtians from their oath of allegiance to him; and 
ſtrictly forbid all perſons from ſerving or at- 
tending him as king.“ This is well known to 
be the firſt inſtance of a pope's pretending to 
deprive a ſovereign of his crown. We have al- 
ready ſeen Lewis the Debonnaire depoſed by his 
biſhops; but there was at leaſt ſome colour for 
that ſtep. They condemned Lewis in ap- 
pearance, only to do public penance ; and no 
one had;ever ſince the firſt founding of the 
church, preſumed to talk in the ſame {train as 
Gregory. The circular letters written by this 
pontiff breath the ſame ſpirit as his ſentence of 
depoſition. He there repeats ſeveral times, 
That biſhops are ſuperior to kings, and niade 
to judge, them:“ expreſſions alike artful and 
preſumptuous, and calculated for bringing in 
all the churchmen of the world to his fandard. 
There is the gronelt probability that when 
5 thus depoſed his ſovereign only b 


pronoußeing a few words, he knew very well 
that he had in his favour the civil wars of Ger- 
many, Which began to break out anew with 
$ , „ _ ods * : the 
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xn» GREGORY VII. '$ 
the greateſt fury. A biſhop of! Utrecht, who - 
had been greatly inſtrumentałl in Gregory's 


condemnation, coming'tobe ſtruck with a ſud- 


den and painful illneſs, of which he died, re- 
pented, it is ſaid, upon bis death-bed of what 
he had done, as an act of ſacrilege. This re- 
pentance of the biſhop, whether true or falſe, 
impoſed upon the people. Theſe were no lon- 
ger the times when Germany was united under 
the Otho's. Henry ſaw himſelf ſurrounded 
near Spires by the army of the confederates, 
who availed themſelves of the pope's bull. The 
feudal government which then prevailed in Ger- 
many, naturally produced ſuch kind of revo- 
lutions. Each German prince was {jealous of 
the imperial power, as the higher nobility of 
France were of their king. The flame of 
civil war ſtill lay ſmothering, and a bull properly 
darted was ſufficient to ſet it into a blaze. 
The confederate princes granted Henry his 
liberty, only on condition that -he ſhould live 
as a private perſon, and under ſentence of ex- 
communication at Spires, without exerciſing 
any function either of a chriſtian or a king, 
till the pope came to preſide at a diet of princes 
and biſhops, to be aſſembled at Augſburg, and 
by whom he was to be tried. | 
It is certain that thoſe princes who had a 
right to chuſe the emperor, had a right to de- 
poſe him; but to make the pope preſident of 
the council appointed for trying him, was in 
fact to acknowledge the pontiff as the ſupreme 
judge of both emperor and empire. This was 
the victory of Gregory and of the popedom; and 
Henry; reduced to theſe extremities, fill added 
to the triumph. | 219 v7 * 
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Willing, tg prevent this fatal trial at Augſ- 
burg, he took an unheard, of reſolution, in ſud- 
denly paſſing the Alps at Tirol, with a few do- 
meſtics, to preſent himſelf to aſk abſolution of 


the pope: Gregory was then with the counteſs 


Matilda in the town of Canoſa, the antient 
Canuſium, on the Appennine mountains, near 
Rheggio, a fortreſs in theſe times deemed im- 
pregnable. This emperor, ſo celebrated for his 
victories, preſents himſelf at the gates of the 
79 without either guards or attendants. 
hey ſtopped him in the inner court, ſtripped him 
of his cloaths, and put him on an haircloth. 
In this condition, and barefooted, he was ſuf- 
fered to remain in the court, though 

1077 it was then the month of January. 
They afterwards made him faſt three 

days before he was admitted to kiſs the pope's 
feet, who all that time was ſhut up with the 
counteſs Matilda, whoſe ſpiritual director he 
had long been. It is not at all ſurpriſing that 
this pope's enemies ſhould have reflected upon 
him for his conduct with regard to the coun- 
teſs. It is true he was an old man of ſeventy- 
two years of age; but then he was a ſpiritual 
dire dor, and Matilda was a weak young wo- 
man. The devout language which we find in 
the pope's letters to this princeſs. compared 
with the violence of his ambition, might tempt 


one to believe that he made uſe of religion for 


a maſk to all his paſſions: but, on the other 
hand, we have not a ſingle fact or circumſtance 
to authoriſe ſuch. ſuſpicions. The hypacritical 
debauchee. has neither the ſettled enthuſiaſm 
nor the intrepid zeal of Gregory, whoſe great 
auſterity made him ſo very dangerous, 4 
8 X t 


Kb GR EGORY vn. 11 
At length the eniperor. was permitted to 
throw himſelf at the poritiff's feet, who deigned 


to grant him abſolution, but not till he had 


fworn to wait for his ſolemn. deciſion at the diet 
of Augſburg, and to be perfectly obedignt,. to 
him in all Rios Some biſhops and German 
lords of the emperor” party made the ſame. ſub+ 
miſſion. Gregory, then looking upon himſelf, 
and not without reaſon, as the lord and maſter 
of all the crowned heads of the earth, ſaid in 
ſeveral of his letters, T bat it was his duty 
to pull down the pride of kings.“ 

The people of Lenden who ſtill held out 
for the emperor, were ſo ingenſed. at his mkan 


ſubmiſſion, that ,they were upon the point of 


deſerting him. Gregory, Was more hated by 
them than even in Germany, Happily for the 
emperor their deteſtation of the pope's arro- 
ance 5 their indignation at his 
wmeanneſs. Henry turned this to his advantage; 
and, by a change of fortune hitherto unknown 
to the German emperors, he met with a ſtrong 
party in Italy, when he was abandoned in Ger- 
many. All Lombardy took up arms againſt 
the pope, while he on his ſide was raiſing all 
Germany againſt the emperor. 3 
On the one hand the pope made uſe of every 
art to get another emperor elected in Germany, 
and Henry left nothing undone to perſuade the 
Italians to chuſe another pope. The 
Germans choſe Rodolph, duke of Sua- 1078 
bia; upon which Gregory wrote word, 
that he would determine between Henry and 
Rodolph, and give the crown to him who 


would ſhew the moſt ſubmiſſion to his authority. 


Henry — _ to his troops, than 
| to 
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to the ron of the holy father ; 3 but meeting 


and beſtow the empire o 
and to make the. world believe that he really 


with ſome ill ſucceſſes, the” pope growing more 

inf6lent; excommunicated him a ſecond time, in 

1686; KI deprive Hen mA of his crown, ſays he, 
ermany on Rodoiph: 


had the diſpoſal of empires, he made a preſent to 
Rodolph of à e crown © on which this WF 
A 0 {1303 © WE 


Petre dedit. Pato, * ove Reue. 
with Tbe⸗ rock: go gout Neueren crown, and Peter 
How it to Rodolph?* 1 © 17 

his verſe at aner ed 4 wetehen pun, 
and an affectation of haughtineſs, which were 
equally the'taſte'of thoſe times. 

In the mean time Henry's hare began to 


| gather ſtrength in Germany; and this ver 


prince, who clad in hairclot als barefooted, 


Rad waited three days at the mercy of one whom 


be looked upon as his ſubject, now took two 
reſolutions which were more noble. One was 
1 depoſe the pope, and the other to give battle 
| to his competitor. Accordingly he 
1080 aſſembled: about twenty bifhops at 
Brixen, in the county of Tirol, who, 
acting at the ſamo time for the prelates of Lom- 
bardy, proceeded to excommunicate and depoſe 
Gregory VII. „for being a ſupporter of 
tyrants and an encourager of ſimony, facrilege, 
and magic.“ After this they proceeded to the 
election of-a new pope, and choſe Guibert, 
archbiſhop .of Ravenna; and while this new 
pope haſtens into Lombardy, to ftir up the peo- 
ple againſt Gregory, Henry, at the head of 
an War Ns "again: his rival Bog 
as 
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1 aſtrologers; and the act of depo- 


Bouillon, nephew to the counteſs Ma- 


man biſhops, That they ſhould proceed to 
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Was it exceſs of enthuſiaſm, or what we call a 
pious fraud, that induced Gregory at that time 
to prophecy. that Henry would be defeated and 
ſlain in this war? „I am not pope, ſays he in 
his letter to the German biſhops. of his party, 
i this does not fall out before St. Peter's day.” 
very, one in his right ſenſes knows. that none 
ut a fool or an impoſtor would pretend to-foretel 
what is to come: but let us conſider the errors 
which at that time had poſſeſſion of the minds 
of mankind.  'Fhe learned in all ages have 
been addicted to judicial aſtrology. Gregory 
was reproached with having put faith in the 


tion made againſt him at Brixen ſays, That 
be dealt indivinations, and interpreting dreams; 
and on this foundation they accuſed him of 
magic: he has likewiſe been called an impoſtor, 
on account of his falſe and odd kind of pre- 
diction above-mentioned, whilſt perhaps he 
was at the worſt but a credulous man. Veg 
; This prediction of his, however, fell upon 
his own creature Rodolph, whom he was ſo 
proud of having made an emperor, he being 
defeated and —— ſlain by Godfrey of 


tilda, and the ſame who made the 1080 
conqueſt of Jeruſalem. Who would 
imagine that the pope ſhould then, inſtead of 
making advances to Henry, write to the Ger- 


the election of a new emperor, on condition of 
his yielding homage to the pope, and acknow- 
ledging himſelf his vaſlal ?” Theſe letters plain- 
ly 9-4 that there was ſtill a very powerful 
party againſt Henry in Germany. . 


NM Or HENRY IV. 


At this very time it was, that the pope” or- 
gered his legates in France to demand a yearly 
tribute of à ſilver denier for every houſe, in 
like manner as was done in England. 

Spain was treated in a {till more deſpotic man- 
ner by him; for he pretended to be lord pa- 
ramount of the whole kingdom, and fays' in 
his 16th epiſtle, That it is much better it 
ſhould belong to the Saracens than not do ho- 
m to the holy ſee.” | 

: Rewnns thus to Solomon, king'of Hungary, 
ax country which had at that time hardly em- 
braced Chriftianity: “ You may learn from 
the elders of your country that the kingdom of 
Hungary: belongs to the church of Rome.” 

' | Enterprizes of this nature, however raſh 
they may ſeem to us, are always the neceſſary 
conſequences of the reigning opinions of the 
times; and undoubtedly the ignorance which 


JR in theſe ages made it the Fn be- 
S 


ief that the church was the miſtreſs of king- 


. doms, or the pope would never have ventured 


to write always in this tile. 

His inflexibility towards Henry was not like- 
wiſe without foundation. He had gained ſuch 
an aſcendancy over the counteſs Matilda, that 
ſhe made an authentic donation of her territo- 
ries to the holy ſee, only referving the enjoy- 


ment of them for her natural life. It is not 


known whether this conceſſion was made by a 
public act, or by a private deed between the 
two parties. The cuſtom” at that time was, 
when any one made a donation of their goods 
or territories-to the church, to place a lump of 
earth upon the altar; and, inſtead of a deed, 
there were witneſſes preſent on both ſides. It 
a 15 
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is ſaid chat Matilda made two ſeveral donations 
of her effects to the ſee of Rome. 

The validity of this donation, confirmed af- 
terwards by her will, was never diſputed by her 
nephew Henry, and ſtill remains the moſt au- 
thentic title of any claimed by the popes; but 
yet this very title proved a freſh ſubject of 
diſpute. The counteſs poſſeſſed Tuſcany, Man- 
tua, Parma, Rheggio, Placentia, Ferrara, Mo- 
dena, a part of Umbria, and the dutchy of Spo- 
leto, Verona, almoſt the whole of what is now 
called St. Peter's Patrimony, reaching from 
Viterbo as far as Orvieto, together with a part 
of the marche of Ancona. 

Henry III. had given this marche of Ancona 
to the popes; but however this did not prevent 
the counteſs Matilda's mother from taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the towns which ſhe thought of right 
belonged to her. It ſeems as if Matilda was 
defirous of making reparation after her death 
for the injury ſhe had done to the holy ſee dur- 

ing her life-time: but it was not in her power 
to give away the unalienable fiefs; and the em- 
perors pretended that her whole patrimony was 
a fief belonging to the empire. Therefore this 
was in effect leaving territories to be conquered, 
and making a legacy of continual wars. Hen- 
ry IV. as Yeir, and lord paramount, looked 
upon. this donation: as an abſolute violatian-of 
the rights of the empire: however, in the end, 
he was obliged to yield a part of | thoſe territo- 
ries ta the holy ſee. 5 Nl 
Henry fill” continuing his ven- 1083 
geance, came at length before Rome, G 
and laid ſiege to it; and made himſelf maſter 
of the part of —— en 
ed 


16 0 HENRY IV. 
called the Leonina; but while he was me- 
nacing the pape, he entered into a negociation 
with the citizens, and gained over the princi- 
pal ones to his party by money. The people 
.threw themſelves at Gregory's feet, beſeeching 
him to avert the miſeries of a fiege, by making 
conceſſions to the-emperor. The intrepid pon- 
tiff replied, that the emperor muſt do penance 
once more, if he expected abſolutioun. 
The ſiege proved a long one; for Henry 
could not carry it on conſtantly in perſon, be- 
ing obliged to paſs over into — to put 
a ſtop to ſome inſurrections there: but at 
length he took the city by aſſault. It 
1083 is very ſingular, that the emperors 
| - had made themſelves fo often maſters 
of Rome, and yet never choſe to reſide there. 
Gregory, however, was not yet taken, hav- 
ing retired into the caſtle of St. Angelo, from 
whence he dehed and excommunicated his con- 
queror. | | 
Rome ſmarted ſeverely for the reſoluteneſs of 
her pontiff. Robert Guiſcard, duke of Apulia, 
one of thoſe famous Normans of whom I have 
already ſpoken, took advantage of the empe- 
ror's abſence to come to the pope's relief; but 
at the ſame time he plundered Rome; and that 
unhappy city was ravaged at once by the imperial 
troops, who kept the pope beſieged, and by the 
Neapolitans, who came to deliver him. Gre- 
570 VII. died ſome time afterwards at Salerno, 
lay 24, 1085, leaving behind him a me- 
mory dear and reſpected by the Roman clergy, 
who inherited his pride, but deteſted by the em- 
perors and by every good citizen who reflects 
upon the fatal effects of his inflexible. * 
4 1162 N 0 he 
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The church, of whoſe cauſe he was at once 
the revenger and the victim, have placed him 
among their ſaints, in the ſame manner as the 


ancient nations were wont to deify their pro- 


tectors and defenders. 
The counteſs Matilda, having loſt Gre- 


Gerz ſoon after married the young prince 


Juelph, ſon to Guelph duke of Bavaria: ſhe 
now ſaw all the folly of her late donation ; ſhe 
was about forty-two years of age, and might 
75 have had children, who muſt have been 
eft heirs to a civil war. | 

The death of Gregory did not however ex- 
tinguiſh the flames which his ambition had raiſ- 
ed, His ſucceſſors would not ſubmit their elec- 
tions to the approbation of the emperors; the 
church being ſo far from thinking of paying 
homage, that ſhe exacted it of every one; 
and an emperor, when excommunicated, Was 
no longer looked upon as a human being. A 
monk, abbot of Mount Caſſin, was choſen 
ſucceſſor to the monk Hildebrand, and in every 
thing reſembled him, but his reign was very 
ſhort; and he was ſucceeded by Urban II. a 


Frenchman, born of mean extraction, who 


held the ſee for eleven years, and was another 
implacable enemy to the emperor. 2 
t is clear to me, that the true foundation of 
theſe diſputes was, that the popes and the Ro- 
man people were not for having any e werors 
of Rome, and the pretence they made uſe of 
as an holy one, was, that the popes, as guar- 
dians of the rights of the church, could not 
ſuffer ſecular princes to perform the inveſtiture 
of biſhops with the croſier and ring. It is cex- 
.bain, that the biſhops were ſubjects io their 
No princes, 
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Princes, and received their rights from them; 
and therefore owed them a homage for the ter- 
Titories they held by their bounty. The em- 
perors and kings did not pretend to confer” the 
gift of the holy ſpirit, but they expeCted ho- 
mage for the temporalities they conferred. The 
formality of the croſier and ring was only an 
accidental part of the principal point; but it 


happened here, as it does in almoſt all diſputes, 


that the foundation was neglected, and they 
laid the whole ftreſs upon an indifferent ce- 
remony. 

HenryTV. conſtantly excommunicated, and 
perſecuted on this pretence by every pope in his 
time, experienced all the miſeries that civil or 
religious wars could produce. Urban II. ſtirred 
up his own ſon Conrad againſt him, and, after 
the death 'of this unnatural ſon, his brother, 


who was afterwards Henry V. made war againft 


his father. This was the ſecond time ſince 

Charlemagne, that the popes had armed the 
hands of children againſt their parents. 

Henry TV. betrayed by his fon Henry, as 

Lewis the Debonnaire had been by 

1106 his children, was ſhut up in Mentz 

whither two legates came from the 

pope to depoſe him; and two deputies ſent from 

the diet by his ſon, diveſted him of the impe- 

rial robes. | 

Soon after having made his eſcape from pri- 

fon, he wandered up and down 

Aug, 7: poor and friendlefs, and died at 

length at Liege, in a more mi- 

— — obſcure condition ow his. adver- 

\ regory VII. after having ſo long attrac- 

ted the eyes of all Europe by his victs- 


ries, 
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ries, his grandeur, his misfortunes, his vices, 
and his virtues. When he was upon his death- 
bed he cried out, . Juſt God, thou wilt re- 
venge me on this parricide.” It has been be- 
lieved in all ages, that God hears the curſes of 
the dying, and eſpecially thoſe of parents: an 
error which would be uſeful and deſerving of 
reſpect, did it prove the means of putting a ſtop 


to crimes, But another error has prevailed 


more generally among us, namely, that of 
believing all excommunicated perſons to be 
damned. Henry's ſon put the finiſhing ſtroke 
to his unnatural hypocriſy and impiety, by cauſ- 
ing his father's body, under a ſhocking pretenee 
to religious ſcruples, to be taken out of the 
grave where it was buried, in the cathedral- 
church of Liege, and carried to a cave in 
Spires. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Of the Emperor HENRY V. and of Rox, 'till 
the Time of FREDERICK I. called BARBA- 
ROSSA. 


Hs Henry V. who, armed with the pope's 

bull, had dethroned his father, and after- 
wards dug him out of his graves maintained 
the ſame prerogatives as his father againſt the 


church, as ſoon as he came to be in poſſeſſiom 


of the empire. 


- 


The popes had already found out the ſecret 
of ſheltering themſelves againſt the emperors 
aunder the kings of France. It is true, the pre- 
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tenſions! of the ſee of Rome ſtruck at the au- 
thority of all ſovereigns; but then the popes 
knew how to manage by treati:s thoſe whom 
they inſulted by their bulls. The kings of 
France had no pretenſions upon Rome, and 
were only jealous of the Germans, who 
were their neighbours; this made them there- 
fore natural allies to the popes, On this ac- 
- count, Paſchal Il. went to France to implore 
the aſſiſtance of Philip I. in which he was af- 
terwards imitated by many of his ſueceſſors. 
The pope, notwithſtanding the territories which 
the ſee of Rome poſſeſſed, the pretended dona- 
tions of the emperors Pepin and Charlemagne, 
and the real one of the counteſs Matilda, was 

not yet become a powerful prince; almoſt eve 
foot of theſe territories were either conteſted 
him, or in the actual poſſeſſion of others. The 
emperor, not without reaſon, maintained that 
Matilda's territories ought to revert to him as a 
fief of the empire; ſo that the popes were en- 
ed both in a ſpiritual and temporal quarrel. 
chal II. could obtain nothing more of king 
+++ Philip than a permiffion to hold a 
1107 council at Troyes, the French go- 
vernment being then too weak, and 

too much divided to aſſiſt him with troops. 
Henry V. having, after a ſhort war, con- 
cluded a treaty with the Poles, found means to 
engage the princes of the empire in the ſupport 
of his rigbts; and thoſe very princes who had 
aſſiſted him to dethrone his father, in compli- 
ance with the pope's bulls, now joined with 
him to cauſe thoſe bulls to be annulled in 

Rome. 5 eee ee e 
„in 7 | | 1 W735 Upon 
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each other in rapid ſucceſſion. Paſchal hav- 


Ax S Or ROM E. 1 
Upon this he paſſed the Alps with 1111 
a powerful army; and Rome was ey 
once more drenched in blood for this quarrel of 
the croſier and the ring. Treaties, perjuries, 
ex communications, and murders, followed 


ing ſolemnly given up the inveſtitures in 
the emperor's favour, and ratified it on the 
holy goſpels, made the cardinals afterwards 
abrogate his oath, a new manner of breaking 
a- promiſe; and ſuffered himſelf to be treat- 
ed in full council as a coward, and a prevari- 
cator, in order to be compelled to reſume what 
he had ſo ſolemnly given. This occaſioned 
the emperor to make a ſecond expedition againſt 
Rome; for the German Czfars ſcarcely ever 
went thither but upon eccleſiaſtical diſputes, 
the principal of which was about the ceremony 
of the coronation. | At length Henry V. after 
having created, depoſed, baniſhed, and recalled 
ſeveral popes, and having been as often excom- 
municated as his father, and like him diſturbed 
by his great vaſſals in Germany, was 
obliged to put an end to the war about 1122 
inveſtitures, and give up the point of abi 
the croſier and the ring; and he gave up ſtill 
more; for, by a folemn act, he for ever re- 
nounced the right, which had been always 
claimed by the emperors and the kings of France, 
of nominating to vacant biſhoprics, or, at leaſt, 
of interpoſing their authority in ſuch manner at 
the elections, as made them abſolute maſters of 
the choice. | | 
It was determined then in a council held at 
Rome, that kings ſhould no longer grant in- 
veſtitures to thoſe canonically choſen, by giv- | 
| j 
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Ing a crooked ſtaff, but by a ring; and the acts 
of this council were ratified by the emperor in 
Germany, and thus finiſhed this bloody and ridi- 
culous war. But the ſame time that the council 
decided ſo methodically the kind of ſtaff with 
which biſhoprics were to be granted, they took 
eſpecial care not to touch upon the queſtions, 
whether theemperor had a right to nominate to 
the ſee of Rome whether the pope was his vaſlal ? 
and whether the great poſſeſſions of the counteſt 
Matilda belonged to the church, or to the em- 
pire? It ſeemed as if they kept theſe in reſerve, 
as ſreſn fuel for a new war. 765 
kz . After the death of Henry V. who 
1125 left no iſſue, the empire being ſtill 
elective, was conferred by the votes of ten elec- 
tors on a prince of the houſe of Saxony, nam 
ed Lotharius II. There were much fewer in- 
trigues and quarrels about the imperial throne 
than about the papal chair; for although in a 
council held by pope Nicholas II. in 1050, it 
had been decreed, that the pope ſhould be elec- 
ted by the cardinal-biſnops, yet there had been 
no ſet form, nor certain rule eſtabliſned as yet 
in theſe elections. This eſſential defect in the 
church- government was owing to an inſtitution 
in itſelf reſpectable. The ptimitive Chriſtians, 
who were all equally obſcure and united among 
themſelves, by the fear of the magiſtrates, go- 
verned in ſecret their humble and holy ſociety 
by a plurality of voices. Riches having in pro- 
ceſs of time ſucceeded to their original indi- 
gence, nothing remained of the primitive church 
but this popular liberty, which ſometimes grew 
into licentiouſneſs. The cardinals, biſhops, 
prieſts, and clergy who compoſed: the pope's- / 
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council, had a great. ſhare. in the election; but 
the reſt of the clergy wanted likewiſe to enjoy 


their ancient right; the people too looked up- 
on their ſuffrages as neceſſary; and the empe- 


rors thought, that all theſe votes put together 


ſignified nothing without their aſſent. 

Peter of Leon, grandſon of a wealthy 1 
Jew, was elected by one faction, and 18 
Innocent II. by another. This occaſioned a 


new civil war; the Jew's ſon, as being the 


richeſt, kept poſſeſſion of Rome, and was pro- 


tected by Roger king of Sicily“; his compe- 
titor being more artful, and more fortunate, 


was acknowledged in France and Germany 


And here occuts an hiſtorical fact which is 


by no means to be paſſed over. This Inno- 


cent II. in order to gain the emperor's ſuffrage, 
yields to him and his children the uſufruct of 
all the territories of the late counteſs Matilda, 
by a deed. dated the 13th of June 1133. At 
length Peter, whom they called the Jewiſh. 


pope, dying, after a reign. of eight years, In- 


nocent II. remained in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
ſee of Rome; and there followed a truce of 
ſome years between the emperor and pontificate; 


the madneſs after cruſades, which was then at 


its height, drawing the minds of people ano- 


ther way. 
Rome however was not yet quiet. The an- 
tient love of liberty continued from time to 


time to ſhew itſelf: ſeveral cities of Italy had 


taken advantage of the troubles to form thems 
ſelves into republics; theſes were Florence, Si- 


* 


enna, Bologna, Milan, and ;B avia. They had 
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before their eyes the great examples of Genoa, 
Venice, and Piſa; and Rome ſtill remembered 
that ſhe had been the city of the great Scipios. 
Fhe people reſtored the ſhadow of a ſenate, 
which the cardinals had aboliſhed, and created 
a patrician in the room of two conſuls. This 
ne ſenate ſignified to pope Lucius II. 
1144 that the ſovereignty reſided in the 
a people of Rome; and that the biſnop 
_ to concern himſelf only about the church. 
The members who compoſed this ſenate hav- 
ing entrenched themſelves in the capitol, pope 
Lucius beſieged them there in perſon ; but was 
wounded in the head with a ſtone, of which he 
died in a few days. . | 
At this time Arnold of Breſcia; one of choſe 
enthuſiaſtic perſons who are dangerous to them- 
ſelves and to the reſt of mankind, went from 
town to town preaching againſt the exorbitant 
riches and luxury of the clergy : he at length 
came to Rome, where he found the minds of 
the people diſpoſed to liſten td him; he had 
conceived the idle nòtion of reforming the 
pes, and contributing to make the church of 
Rome free. Eugene Ul: formerly a monk of 
Citteaux, and of Clervaux, was at that time 
pope. To this pope St. Bernard thus writes: 
« Beware of the Romans, "they are hateful" to 
heaven and earth, Tmpious* towards God, and 
ſeditious among themſelves: jealous of their 
neighbours, and cruel towards ſtrangers: they 
love no one, nor are they beloved of any one; 
and, deſirous of making the world fear them, 
they are afraid of all the world, &c.” If we 
compare theſe antitheſes of St. Bernard with 
the lives of many of the popes, we ſhall readil 
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excuſe a people, who, bearing the name of 
Romans, endeavoured to have no maſter. : 


Pope Eugene III. had the addreſs to bring 


| theſe people back to his yoke, who had been 


accuſtomed to that of ſo many others. But 
Arnold of Breſcia, in reward for his preach- 
ings, was burnt at Rome during the papacy of 
Adrian IV. and thus met with the uſual fate of 
reformers, who have more indiſcretion than 

WET, * C2 i 

I think T ought to obſerve, in this place, 
that Adrian IV. who was an Engliſhman by 
birth 2, arrived to this pitch of grandeur from 
the moſt abject of all conditions. He was the 
ſon of a beggar, and had been a beggar himſelf, 
ftrolling about from country to country before he 
could obtain favour to be received as a ſervant 
among the monks of Valence in Dauphiny 
and from theſe low beginnings he-raiſed him- 
ſelf to be pope. 
Our ſentiments generally tally with our pre- 
ſent fortunes. This Adrian was ſo much the 
more ber. he aroſe from the moſt abject 
condition, The Romiſh church has always 
had the advantage of giving that to merit which 
in other countries is given only to birth; and 
it may even be obſerved, that thoſe among the 
popes who have ſhewn the moſt haughtineſs, 
were they who raiſed themſelves from the 


1 His real name was Nicholas Breakſpeare, born in the 
farm of Langley, belonging to the abbey of St. Alban's, in 
which his father was a fervant and lay-brother. Nicholas, 
going to Arles in Provence, was admitted in quality of ſer- 
vant to the canons of St. Rufus, where he became a monk, 


and in the ſequel was raiſed to the rank of abbot, and ge- 
neral of the order, N. f 
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meaneſt beginnings. There are at preſent con- 
vents in Germany, where they admit none but 
perſons of noble birth: the Roman ſpirit has 
more grandeur, and leſs vanity. | 


ROK SHOOK 
CHA P. XXXVIII. 


Of FREDERICK BARBAROSSA. 


T that time reigned in Germany 
1 Frederick I. ee Barbaroſſa 
who was elected after the death of his uncle 
Conrad III. not only by the German electors, 
but by the Lombards likewiſe, who on this oc- 
caſion gave their votes. Frederick was a prince 
in all reſpects equal to Otho and Charlemagne. 
He was obliged to go to Rome to take the im- 
perial crown, which the popes beſtowed both 
with haughtineſs and'regret, wanting to crown 
bim as a vaſſal, and vexed to receive him as a 
maſter. This ambiguous ſituation of the popes, 
the emperors, the Roman people, and the prin- 
cipal towns of Italy, always occaſioned the ef- 
fuſion of blood at every coronation of a new 
emperor. It was the cuſtom, that when 
the emperor drew near to Rome in order 
to be crowned, the pope entrenched himſelf, 
the people ſtood upon their guard, and all 
Italy was up in arms. The emperor then pro- 
miſed that he would attempt nothing againſt 
the life, the perſon, nor the honour of the 
Pope, the cardinals, nor the magiſtrates. A 
knight, completely armed, took this oath upon 
- the croſs, in the name of Frederick. 'The 
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pope then went to meet the emperor ſome 
miles from Rome; the Roman ceremonial re- 
quired that the emperor ſhould proſtrate himſelf 
before the pope and kiſs his feet, hold his ſtir- 
rup, and lead the holy father's white palfrey by 
the bridle the diſtance of nine Roman paces. 
It was not thus, however, that the popes uſed 
to receive Charlemagne, Frederick looked upon 
this ceremony as an inſult, and refuſed to ſubmit 
to it : upon this refufal all the cardinals fled, as 
if this prince had been guilty of a ſacrilege, 
which was the ſignal of a civil war. But the 
Roman chancery, which kept a regiſter of every 
thing of this kind, made him ſenſible that his 
predeceſſors had always complied with theſe ce- 
remonies. I queſtion whether any other em- 
peror but Lotharius II. ſucceſſor to Henry V. 
had led the pope's horſe by the bridle. The 
ceremony of kifling his feet, which was the 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom, did not hurt Frederick's 
pride; but he could not bear that of holding 
the ſtirrup and the bridle, looking upon it as 
an innovatien. However, his pride at length 
digeſted theſe two ſuppoſed affronts, which he 
conſtrued only as empty marks of chriſtian 
humility, but which the court of Rome rec- 
koned as proofs of real ſubjection. 

The deputies. of the Roman people were 
grown ſo infolent, ſince almoſt all the other ci- 
ties of Italy had rung the alarm of liberty, that 
they wanted to ipulate on their {ide with the 
emperor ; but upon beginning their harrangue 
in theſe terms: Great king, we have made 
you our fellow-citizen and our prince, of a fo- 
reigner that you · was before.” The emperor, 
wearied out with ſuch repeated inſolencies, 

C2 ſilenced 
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ſilenced them, and told them in plain terms: 
«* Rome is no longer what ſhe was; nor is it 
true that it is you who have called me to be 
your prince. Charlemagne and Otho conquer- 
ed you by their valour, and I am your maſter 
by right of poſſeſſion.” With'theſe words he 
ſent them back, and was inaugurat- 
June 18, ed without the walls of the city 
1155. the pope, who put the ſceptre into 
. his hand, and the crown on his head. 
At that time they knew ſo little of what the 
empire really was, and their ſeveral pretenſions 
were ſo contradictory to each other, that on 
the one hand the-Roman people mutinied, and 
there was a great deal of blood fpilt, becauſe 
the pope had crowned the emperor without the 
conſent of the ſenate and the people; and on 
the other hand, pope Adrian, by all his letters, 
declared that he had conferred the benefice of 
the Roman empire on Frederick; © ? 
imperii Romani this word beneficium literally 
ſignified a fief. Moreover, he publicly exhi- 
bited in Rome a picture of the emperor Lotha- 
rius II. on his knees before pope Alexander II, 
holding both his hands joined — thoſe of 
the pontiff, which was the diſtinguiſhing mark 
of vaſſalage; and on it was this inſcription: 


Rex venit ante fores, jurans prius urbis honores : 
Poſt homo fit papæ, ſumit quo dante coronam. - 


The king appears at the gate and ſwears to, 
maintain the honour of Rome, and he be- 
comes the pope's vaſſal, who grants him the 


Frede- 


crown.“ 
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Frederick, who was then at Beſancon *, 
hearing theſe, proceedings, and having expreſ- 
ſed his diſpleaſure at them, a cardinal then pre- 
ſent made anſwer, © Of whom then does he 
hold the empire but of the pope ?” Otho, count 
Palatine, was ſo enraged at this inſolent ſpeech, 
that he was very near running him through the 
body with the imperial ſword, which he held in 
his hand. The cardinal immediately fled, and 
the pope entered into a, treaty. The Germans 
at that time cut all diſputes ſhort with the ſword; 
and the court of Rome ſheltered itſelf in the 
ambiguity of its expreſſions. 


Roger, conqueror of the Muſſulmans in Si- 


cily, and of the Chriſtians in Naples, had ob- 
tained the inveſtiture of thoſe countries by kiſ- 
fing the feet of pope Urban II. who reduced 
the ſervice or duty to ſix hundred gold beſants 
or /quifates,- a coin in value about a piſtole. 
Pope Adrian IV. when beſieged by William in 
1156, gave up to him — eccleſiaſtical pre- 


tenſions. He even conſented, that this iſland 


ſhould never have any legate, nor be ſubject to 
an appeal to the ſee of Rome, except when the 
king pleaſed.: Ever fince which time the kings 
of 


ieily, though the only princes that are vaſ- 


ſals of the pope, are as it were popes themſelves 
in that iſland. The Roman pontiffs, thus ador- 
ed -and abuſed, ſomewhat reſembled, if I may 
dare uſe the expreſſion, the idols which the In- 
dians beat to obtain favours from them. 


Adrian however fully revenged himſelf upon 
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In the Franche Comts, as it is now called, a part of ths 
kingdom of Burgundy, which bad devolved to Frederick 
by marriage. EY 
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other kings who ſtood in need of him. He 
wrote thus to king Henry II. of England : 
There is no doubt, and you know it very 
well, that Ireland, and all the iſlands who have 
received the. faith, appertain to the church of 
Rome : now, if you want to take potion of 
that iſland, in ;T a to baniſh vice from thence, 
to enforce an obſervance of the laws, and with 
an intent of paying the yearly tribute of St. 
Peter's penny for my houſe, we with pleaſure 
grant you your requeſt,” 1 Bas 

If I may be allowed to make ſome reflections 
in this hiſtorical eſſay of the world, I cannot 
help obſerving that it is very ſtrangely govern- 
ed. An Engliſh beggar, become biſhop of 

Rome, beſtows Ireland, by his own authority, 
on a man who wants to uſurp it, The popes 
had carried on more than one war about the in- 
veſtiture by the croſier and ring; and Adrian 
ſends Henry II. a ring as a mark of the inveſti- 
ture of Ireland, If a king had given a ring up- 
on conferring a prebendary, he would haye been 

uilty of ſacrilege. 

The intrepid activity of Frederick Barbaroſſa 
was but barely able to ſubdue the popes who 
diſputed the empire, Rome who refuſed to ac- 
knowledge a maſter, and all the cities of Italy 
who ſtood up for their liberty. He had at the 
ſame time the Bohemians to repreſs, who had 
mutinied againſt him, and the Poles with whom 
he was at war; yet all this did he effect. He 
conquered Poland, and erected it into a tribu- 

| tary kingdom. He quelled the tu- 

1158 mults in Bohemia, which had already 
been erected into a kingdom by Hen- 

ry IV. in 1086; and it is ſaid that a of 
en 
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Denmark received the inveſtiture of his domi- 
nions from him. He ſecured the fidelity of the 


- princes of the empire by rendering himſelf for- 


midable to foreign nations, and flew back to 
Italy, who founded her hopes of liberty on the 
troubles and perplexities of this prince. On 
his arrival he found every thing in confuſion, 
not ſo much from the efforts of the ſeveral cities 
to recover their liberty, as from that party fury, 
which, as I have already obferved, cont 
prevailed at the elections of popes. 
Adrian IV. dying, two oppoſite 6 
factions tumultuouſly elected the two 0 1 
perſons known by the names of Victor II. and 
Alexander III. The emperor's allies neceſſarily 
acknowledged the pope choſen by him; and the 
princes, who were jealous of the emperor, ac- 
knowledged the other. What was the ſhame 
and ſcandal of Rome, then became the ſignal 
of divifion over all Europe. Victor II. Frede- 
rick's pope, had Germany, Bohemia, and the 
one half of Italy on his fide : the reſt ſubmitted 
to Alexander, in honour of whom the Mila» 
neſe, who were avowed enemies to the empe- 
ror, built the city of Alexandria. In vain did - 
thoſe of Frederick's party endeavour to have it 
named Czfarea ; the pope's name prevailed, and 
it was Called Al:andria de la paglia t, a ſurname 
which ſhews the difference between this little 
city, and others of that name formerly built in 
honour of the true Alexander. 
Happy would it have been for the age, had 


—— 


1 Or, Alexandria huilt of Straw, on account of the mean- 
neſs of its buildings and fortifications, ſo denominated in 
derifion by the emperor Barbaroſſa. 
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it produced no other diſputes; hut Milan, for 
attempting to regain its liberty, was, by the 
"ou I emperor's orders, razed to the foun- 
1102 > dations, and falt ſtrewed upon its 
ruins. Breſcia and Placentia were diſmant- 
led by the conqueror, and the other cities 
ho had aſpired at liberty were deprived of 
their privileges. But pope Alexander, who 
had ſtirred them all up to revolt, returned 
to Rome after the death of his rival; and at his 
return renewed the civil war. Frederick cauſ- 
ed another pope to be elected, and this dying 
likewiſe, he nominated a third. Then Alex- 
ander III. fled over to France, the natural 
aſylum of every pope who was an enemy to the 
emperor; but the flames of diſcord he had raiſ- 
ed continued to rage in their full force. The 
cities of Italy united together in defence of 
their liberty, and the Milaneſe rebuilt their city, 
in ſpite of the emperor. At length the pope 
by negotiating proved ſtronger than the empe- 
ror by fighting; and Frederick Barbaroſſa found 
himſelf obliged to give way. Venice had the 
* #, being the place of recon- 
1177 ciliation. The emperor, the pope, 
and a great number of princes and 

cardinals repaired to this city, already become 
miſtreſs of the ſea, and one of the wonders of 
the world : the emperor there put an end to the 
diſpute by acknowledging the pope, kiſſing his 
feet, and holding his ſtirrup on the ſea-ſhore, 
All the advantage was on the fide of the church, 
Frederick promiſed to reſtore all that belonged 
to the ſee of Rome; but ſtill the lands of the 
counteſs Matilda were not ſo much as mention- 
ed. The emperor made a truce for ſix years, 
| with 
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with the cities of Italy : Milan, now rebuilt, 
with Pavia, Breſcia, and many other towns, 
thanked the pope for having reſtored to them that 
precious liberty for which they had been fight- 
ing; and the holy father-in a tranſport of joy 
exclaimed, ** God has been pleaſed to permit an 
old man, and a prieſt, to triumph, without the 
aſſiſtance of arms, over a powerful and for- 
midable emperor.” 

It is very remarkable, that during theſe long 
quarrels, though pope Alexander had often per- 
formed the ceremony of excommunicating the 
emperor, he never went ſo far as to depoſe 
him. This behaviour is not only a proof of 
this pontiff's great prudence, but likewiſe a ge- 
neral condemnation of the extravagance of Gre» 
80% VII. 

11, things being quiet in Italy, Frederick 
ſet. out for the holy wars, where he 
loſt his life by bathing in the Cyd- 1190 
nus, being ſeized with the ſame diſ- 
order as that which Alexander the Great had 
formerly with great difficulty recovered from, 
when he plunged himſelf, while in a ſweat, into 
that river. Probably this illneſs was a pleuriſy. 
Frederick had carried his pretenſions farther 
than any other emperor before him had done; he 
had cauſed a decree to be made by the doctors of 
the law at Bologna, in 1158, ſetting forth, that 
the empire of the whole world of right belong- 
ed to him, and that to maintain the contrary 
was hereſy. But there was ſomething more 
real in the oath of allegiance which the ſenate 
and people of Rome ſwore to him at his coro- 
nation, which however became of none effect, 


after pope Alexander III. had got the better 
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of him at the congreſs of Venice. Iſaac An- 
gelus, emperor of Conſtantinople, gave him 
no other title than that of the church of 
- Rome's lawyer; and certainly Rome uſed her 
lawyer as ill as poſſible, 

As to pope Alexander, he lived four years 
longer in a glorious tranquility, the darling of 
Rome, and of all Italy. He enacted, in a nu- 
merous council, that, for the future, it ſhould 
be ſufficient to have two thirds of the cardinals 
votes only, to declare a pope duly elected: and 
yet this regulation could not prevent the ſchiſms, 
which were afterwards cauſed by what they call 
in Italy la ralbia papale 1. | 


KEN DECENT 
C HAP.  XXXL&. - 
Of the Emperor HENRY VI. and of Roux. 


HE diſputes between Rome and the em- 
pire {till continued to ſubſiſt, with a 
reater or leſs degree of rancour. 
1191 Writers tell us, that when Henry VI, 
ſon to the emperor Frederick Barba- 

roſſa, kneeled down to receive the imperial 
crown at the hands of old pope Celeſtine III. 
who was upwards of eighty, that haughty 
pontiff, with a ſtroke of his foot, kicked the 
crown off the emperor's head, This is a very 
improbable fact; but it is enough that it gained 
credit, to ſhew to what length party animoſities 
were carried. If the pope had really behaved in 
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this manner, it would have been only an act of 
weakneſs, | 

But the crowning of Henry VI. furniſhed 
matters of far greater concern. This prince 
wanted to have poſſeſſion of the two Sicilies; 
and, in order to obtain it, condeſcended, 
though an emperor, to receive from the pope 


the inveſtiture of thoſe very ſtates which had 


originally paid homage to the empire, and of 
which he at the ſame time looked upon himſelf 
as hereditary proprietor, and lord-paramount. 
He demands of the pope to be received as his 
liege-vaſſal, and the pope refuſes him. The 
Romans were not willing to accept him for a 
neighbour, nor the Neapolitans for a maſter ; 
but he made himſelf.ſo in ſpite of them. The 
princeſs Conſtance, daughter to king Wil- 
liam II. was the only one remaining of the law- 
ful line of the Norman conquerors, and ſhe was 
married to this Henry VI. Tancred, a baſtard 
of that line, had been acknowledged king by 
the people and the ſee of Rome. The diſpute 
then was, who ſhould wear the crown, Tan- 
cred who poſſeſſed it by right of election, or 
Henry who claimed in right of his wife? "This 
was to be decided by arms; and the Sicilians in 
vain, after the death of Tancred, pra- * _ _._, 
claimed his young ſon : Henry's for- 1193 
tune-prevailed; and one of the baſeſt | 
acts that a ſovereign could be guilty of, proved 
the means of his ſucceſſes. | 
The intrepid king of England, Richard cœur 
de lion, in returning from a cruſade, was caſt 
away near the coaſt of Dalmatia: he enters 
the territories of the duke of Auſtria. 85 
This prince violates the laws of hoſ- 94 
C | pitality, 
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pitality, loads the king of England with chaine, 
and afterwards ſells him to the emperor, as 
the Arabs do their ſlaves. Henry gets a large 
ſum for his ranſom t, and with this money he 
makes the tonqueſt of the two Sicilies: he 
then caules the body of king Tancred to be ta- 
ken out of his grave; and, by an act of bar- 
barity equally idle and execrable, orders the 
head to be ſevered from the lifeleſs trunk by 
the hands of the executioner. The young 
prince, ſon to Tancred, has his eyes put out, 
is caſtrated, and afterwards confined in a dun- 

eon at Coira, a town in the country of the 
Grifons. His mother and his ſiſters are ſhut up 
in Alſace, all the friends of this unhappy fa- 
mily, of whatſoever rank or degree, are put to 
death by tortures, and the royal treaſures are 
carried away into Germany. 
Thus did the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
paſs to Germans, after having been conquered 
by Frenchmen; and thus did twenty provinces 
fall under the dominion of princes whom na- 
ture- had placed at three hundred leagues di- 
ſtance from them: an eternal ſubject of diſcord, 
and a proof of the wiſdom of the. Saligue law, a 
law which would be ſtil} more advantageous to 
a ſmall ftate than to a large one. Henry VI. 
was at that time much more powerful than his 
father Frederick Barbaroſſa had been; he was 
in a manner de ſpotic in Germany, he was ſo- 
vereign of Lombardy, Naples, and Sicily, and 
lord- paramount at Rome, where he made all 
tremble. But his cruelty proved his deſtruc- 
tion; for it is ſaid that his own wife Con- 


I His ranſom was fixed in the diet of Worms, at one 
hundred and fifty thouſand marks of ſitver, a 
ſtance, 
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ſtance, whoſe family he had fo barbarouſly ex- 
terminated, conſpired againſt the ty- __ 8 
rant, and took him off by poiſon. 229 
Upon the death of Henry VI. the empire of 
Germany was divided. This was not the caſe 
of France; its kings having been either pru- 
dent or fortunate enough to ſettle the order of 
ſucceſſion. But the imperial title affected by 
Germany, had proved the means of making 
the crown elective. Every biſhop, or great 
lord, had a right to give his vote. This right 
of electing, and being elected, flattered the am- 
bition of princes, and not unfrequently cauſed 
many ills to the ſtate. ae g | 
- Young Frederick II. fon to Hen- _ 8 
ry VI. was but juſt out of his cradle, 9 
when he was elected emperor by a faction, and 
— the title of King of the Romans to his uncle 


Philip. Another party choſe Otho of Saxony. 


The popes reaped an advantage from theſe 
troubles in Germany of a different nature to 
what the emperors had done by thoſe in yy 

Innocent III. the ſon of a gentleman” of Ag- 
nani, in the neighbourhood of Rome, built the 
edifice of that temporal power, the materials of 
which his predeceſſors had been amaſſing during 
the ſpace of 400 years. The excommunitat- 
ing of Philip, the attempting to dethrone young 
Frederick, the pretending to exclude for ever 
from the throne of Germany and Italy, the 
houſe of Suabia, ſo odious to the popes, and 
the ſetting themſelves up for the judges of kings, 
was become the common language fince the 
time of Gregory VII. But Innocent III. did 
not ſtop at theſe trifling ceremonies : a fair op- 
portunity offered, which he readily embraced, 
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of obtaining the patrimony of St. Peter, which 

had been ſo long conteſted, and which was a 

port of the inheritance of the famous counteſs 
atilda. „ 

He now ſaw himſelf acknowledged as ſove- 
reign in Romagnia, Umbria, the Marche of 
Ancona, Orbitello, and Viterbo; in ſhort, his 
dominion extended from ſea to ſea. The Ro- 
mans had not carried their conqueſts farther in 
the four firſt ages of their republic, nor were 
theſe countries of ſuch value to them as they 
were to the popes. Innocent III. conquered 
even Rome itſelf; and the new ſenate, no lon- 
ger that of Rome, but the pope's, bowed at his 
nod. He alſo aboliſhed the title of conſul. The 
Roman pontiffs now began to be kings indeed; 
and religion concurring with the times, made 
them likewiſe the maſters of kings. But this 

reat temporal power in Italy was not of long 
duration. T2: 

Hiſtory does not furniſh us with any thing 
more intereſting than what paſſed at this time 
between the heads of the church, France, Ger- 
many, and England. Rome was always the 
maſter-ſpring that gave motion to the affairs of 
Europe. We have ſeen the diſputes between 
the prieſthood and the empire down to pope 
Innocent III. and to the emperors Philip, Hen- 
ry, and Otho, while Frederick II. was yet in 
his minority. We muſt now caſt our eyes up- 
on France, and the intereſts which thoſe king- 
doms had to diſpute with Germany. 
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The State of France and ENGLAND, till 
the Reigns of Sr. LEWIS, Johx Lack- 
LAND, and HENRY III. during the twelfth 

Century. Great Changes in the public Ad- 
miniſtration in ENGLAND and FRANCRB; 

the Murder of THamas BECKET, Arch- 
biſhop of CANTERBURY: ENGLAND made 
a Fief to the See of RoME, &c. 


T HE feudal government was eſtabliſhed 
almoſt all over Europe, and the laws of 
chivalry were every where the ſame: in France 
in particular it was eſtabliſned, that if the lord 


of a fief ſaid to his liege- man, Come along 


with me, for I want to wage war againſt the 
king, my ſovereign, who refuſes to do me ju- 
ſtice;” the liege-man was immediately to go 
to the king, and aſk him if it was true that he 
had refuſed to do juſtice to ſuch a lord. If the 
king did refuſe it, the liege- man was obliged to 
join his lord, and to march with him againſt the 
king the limited number of days, or loſe his 
fief: ſuch a regulation might not improperly be 
termed, An e waging civil war. 

King Lewis the Fat was almoſt always em- 
ployed in waging war with his barons, within 
ſeven or eight leagues of Paris. | 

Lewis the Young had acquired very large 
demeſnes by marriage, but he loſt them all again 
by a divorce. He had received affronts from his 
wife Eleonora, who was heireſs of Guienne and 
Poitou, that a great king ſhould have overlooked, 
Tired with accompanying him in theſe —_— 
an 
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te cruſades in which he was en- 


aged, ſhe Wd made herſelf amends, to uſe 
— own exp on, for the tedious hours ſhe 
was obliged Wk ſpend with a king who was 
fitter to be a K. This coming to the king's 
knowlege, h@Anhnulled his marriage, under pre- 


tence of conſanguinity. Lewis has been blam- 
ed by ſome for not keeping his wife's ys 
when he put her away; but ſuch ſhould conſi- 
der, that a king of France was not powerful 
enough at that time to commit ſuch an act of 
injuſtice, 1 | 
Henry II. afterwards king of England, a de- 
ſcendant of William the Conqueror, and alrea- 
dy poſſeſſed of Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and 

ouraine, was leſs difficult than Lewis the 
Young, and thought it no diſgrace to marry a 
85 lady who brought him the countries of 

uienne and Poitou for her dowry. Soon af- 
ter he was raiſed to the throne of England, 
and paid homage for thoſe territories to the 
king of France, who would have been glad to 
Have paid it to him for the ſame poſſeſſions. 
The feudal government was equally diſagree- 
able to the kings of France, England: and Ger- 
many; and theſe princes undertook, almoſt at 
the ſame time, and by the ſame means, to raiſe 
troops independent of their vaſſals. King Lewis 
granted certain privileges to all the towns in 
his demeſnes,on condition that each pariſh ſhould 
repair to the army under the banner of the faint 
of their parochlal church, in like manner as the 
kings themſelves marched under the banner of 
St. Denis: deveral bondmen were enfranchiſed 


at this time and made citizens, and the 2 
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had the privilege of chuſing their municipal of- 


ficers, their ſheriffs, and their mayors. ' 
We may date the epocha of this re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the municipal government of the cities 
and boroughs, about the years 1137 and 1138. 
Henry II. of England granted the like privi- 
leges to ſeveral cities for a certain ſum, which 
he employed in railing troops. 

The emperors followed much the ſame me- 
thod in Germany. The city of Spires for ex- 
ample purchaſed in 1166 the privilege of chuſ- 
ing their own burgomaſters, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of their biſhop. Thus liberty, 
the natural privilege of mankind, aroſe from. 
the, indigence of princes : but this liberty was 
but a leſſer degree of ſervitude, compared with 
that enjoyed by the cities of Italy, who had 
then erected themſelves into republics. 
The inhabitants of Upper Italy had formed a 
plan of government upon that of ancient Greece : 
moſt of theſe great cities having recovered their 
liberty, and being united in one common cauſe, 
ſeemed to bid fair to become a formidable re- 
public ; but they were quickly deſtroyed by 
great and little tyrants. 

The popes had each of theſe cities to ma- 
nage, together with the kingdom of Naples, 
1 France, England, and Spain, with 
all which they had ſome diſputes, and always 
came off with the advantage. | 

King Lewis the Young having, in 1142, 
excluded one of his ſubjects, named Peter la 
Chartre, from being made biſhop of Bourges, 
this man was choſen in ſpite of him; and being 
ſupported by the ſee of Rome, he laid all the 
king's demeſnes within his biſhopric under an 

inter- 
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interdict: this occaſioned a civil war, which 
continued *till the king, by a treaty, acknow- 


ledged the biſhop, and intreated the pope to 


take off the interdict. 

- The kings of England were engaged in ſtill 
greater broils with the church; one of theſe 
Kings, whoſe memory is moſt revered by the 
Engliſh, is Henry I. the third king from the 
Conqueſt, who began his reign in 1100. The 
Engliſh have him in grateful remembrance for 
eaſing them of the curfeu-law, which had fo 
long been are ſtraint to them. He, like a wiſe legiſ- 
Jator, ſettled one ſtandard for weights and mea- 


ſures throughout all his kingdom; a regulation 


which was eaſily executed in England, though 
it has been fo often unſucceſsfully propoſed in 
France. This prince likewiſe confirmed the 
laws of Edward the Confeſſor, which had been 
abrogated by his father William the Conqueror. 
In fine, to engage the clergy in his intereſts, he 
renounced the right of regale, which gave him 


the uſufruct of all vacant benefices, a right 


which the kings of France have always pre- 
ſerved. OG 

But beſides all this he ſigned a charter of pri- 
vileges, which he granted to the Engliſh nation, 
and which was the original ſource of thoſe li- 
berties which afterwards became fo greatly en- 
larged f. William the Conqueror had treated 
the Engliſh like ſlaves, whom he did not fear. 
Henry his ſon behaved more kindly to them, 
but it was becauſe he ſtood in need of them. 


—_ 


He confirmed the privileges they had formerly enjoyed 
and redreſſed the grievances which had been introduced after 


He 


the Conqueſt, 
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He was a younger brother, and had vreſted 
the ſceptre from his elder brother, 

Robert. This was the true cauſe of 1103 
that great indulgence he ſhewed to- = 

wards his ſubjects. But artful and abſolute as 
he was, he could not prevent his own clergy 
and the ſee of Rome from oppoſing theſe in- 
veſtitures ; and therefore found himſelf obliged 
to deſiſt, and content himſelf with the homage 
paid him by the biſhops for their temporalities. 


As for France it was exempt from : theſe 


troubles ; the ceremony of the croſier and ring 
being not yet introduced into that kingdom. 
The Engliſh biſhops at that time were little 
leſs than temporal princes. in their own dio» 
ceſes: at leaſt they were equal in power and 
riches to the greateſt vaſſals of the crown. Un- 
der the reign of king Stephen, ſucceſſor ta 
Henry I. a biſhop of Saliſbury, named Roger, 
who was married, and lived publicly with the 
woman he owned for his wife, made war again 
his ſovereign. In the courſe of this war one of 
his caſtles being taken, it is ſaid there were 
found therein 4000 marks of filverz which, 
reckoning eight ounces to the mark, amount 
to two millions of livres of the preſent money 
of France. An incredible ſum at @ time when 


ſpecie was ſo ſcarce and commerce fo greatly 


limited. 
Alfter the reign of this Stephen, which was 
continually diſturbed by civil wars, England put 
on a new face under Henry II. who united under 
his dominion Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, Sain- 
tonge, Guienne, and Poitou, with all England; 
excepting only the county of Cornwall, which 
; Was 
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was not then conquered +. The whole kingdom 
now enjoyed a perfect tranquillity, when the 
public happineſs was diſturbed by the great diſ- 
pute between the king and Thomas Becket, 
commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
This Becket was a lawyer. He had been 
raiſed by Henry II. to the dignity of chancellor, 
and afterwards to that of archbi of Canter- 
0 11 primate of England, and legate of the 
holy ſee. But no ſooner was he made the ſe- 
cond perſon in the kingdom, than he betame 
an enemy to the firſt. A prieſt having com- 
mitted a - murder, the primate ordered him 
only to be deprived of his living. The king 
expreſſed his diſpleaſure at this partiality. He 
obſerved to him, that if a layman had been 
guilty of ſuch a crime he would have been pu- 
niſhed with death; and that it was encouraging 
the clergy. to commit murder, in making the 


12 ſo diſproportionate to the crime. 
he archbiſhop on his part maintained that no 
eceleſiaſtic could be puniſhed with death, and 
ſent the king back his patent for chancellor, to 
ſhew that he would be entirely independent. 
The king upon this called a parliament, where 
it was propoſed that no biſhop ſhould for the 
future be permitted to go to Rome; nor any 
of the king's ſubjects allowed to appeal to 
that ſee; nor any of his vaſlals or officers to 
be excommunicated or ſuſpended from their 
functions, without the permiſſion of the ſo- 
vereign; and laſtly, that all crimes committed 
by the clergy, ſhould be cognizable by the or- 


"+ The author's meaning in this place is not eaſily under- 
food. Cornwall had been long ſubjeR to the king of Eng- 
tand, The conqueſt of Wales indeed Henry undertook, 
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dinary courts of juſtice. This motion was paſſed 
by all the temporal peers ;- but Thomas Becket 
at firſt refuſed his aſſent: however, he at length 
ſigned theſe juſt and ſalutary laws t; but af- 
terwards made his excuſes to the pope, for 
having, as he ſaid, betrayed the rights of the 
church, and promiſed never to be guilty of the 
like conceſſions. 
Being accuſed by the peers of miſdemeanors 
during the time of his chancellorſhip, he re- 
fuſed to make his defence, becauſe he was an 
archbiſhop; upon which he was condemned 
by the lords ſpiritual and temporal, to be im- 
priſoned as a ſeditious perſon; he then fled 
over to France, and repaired to the court of 
Lewis the Young, the hereditary enemy of 
Henry II. The king of England uſed every 
gentle and humane method to engage the arch- 
biſhop to return to his duty; and in a voyage 
he made to France, he took Lewis the Young, 
his lord- paramount, for arbiter, to whom he ex- 
preſſed himſelf in theſe terms: Let the arch- 
biſhop act towards me as the holieſt of his pre- 
deceſſors has behaved towards the loweſt of 
mine, and I ſhall be ſatisfied. At length a 
feigned reconciliation was made between the 
king and the primate, Becket now 
returned to England; but it was only 1170 
to excommunicate all the clergy, 
biſhops; canons, and curates, who had voted 
againſt him. Theſe made their complaints in a 
body to the king, who was then in Normandy 3 
and Henry's paſſion _— raiſed to the higheſt 
pitch, he cried out, © Is there none of my 


. Called the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, from the place 
where they were enacted. , a 
Nen 
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feryants then that will rid me of this turbulent 
prieft ?” ? | | 

Theſe words were certainly highly indiſcreet, 

and ſeemed to put the poniard into the hand of 
any aſſaſſin, who thought to ſerve the king by 
murdering a perſon who ought to have been 
puniſhed only by the laws. | 
Accordingly four. ſervants of the 
1170 king's houſhold went directly to Can- 
terbury, where they murdered the archbiſhop 
at the foot of the altar. Thus a perſon who 
deſerved to be proceeded againſt as a rebel, be- 
came a martyr, and the king was loaded with 
all the infamy and horror of this murder. 
Hiftory does not take notice of any puniſh- 
ment being inflicted on theſe ſour aſſaſſins + ; 
It appears that the king was the only perſon 
who ſuffered for it. 

We have already ſeen how pope Adrian IV. 
ave Henry II. permiſſion to uſurp Ireland. 
ope Alexander III. ſucceſſor of Adrian, con- 

firmed this permiſſion, on condition that the 
king ſhould ſwear that he had never commanded 
this murder; and that he ſhould repair bare- 
footed to the archbiſhop's tomb, and there re- 


cetve diſcipline by the hands of the canons of 
the church of Canterbury. It would have 


been a great act to diſpoſe of Ireland, ſuppoſin 

Henry to have had a right to take poſſeſſion o 
it, and the pope to beſtow it; but it was greater 
ſtill to oblige a king powerful like Henry, to 
acknowledge his fault, and aſk pardon for it. 


„ * 


+ They ſubmitted to the pope's judgment, repaired 


to Rome, and were ordered to make a pilgrimage to Je- 


ruſalem, 


The 
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The king, whoſe children had re- 1 
volted againit him, finiſhed his penance, 77 
after he had completed the conqueſt of Ireland. 
He made a ſolemn renunciation of all the regal 
rights which he had maintained againſt Becket, 

he Engliſh condemn their king for this act 
of renunciation, as likewiſe for ſubmitting to 
the penance, He doubtleſs ought not to have 
ſo eaſily given up his rights; but he ought to 
have repented being acceſſary to murder: the 
intereſts of mankind require that there ſhould 
be a curb to reſtrain ſovereigns, and ſecure the 
lives and liberties of the ſubject. This curb o 
religion 50 by univerſal agreement be lodg 
in the hands of the popes, as we have already 
obſerved; and the firſt pontiff by engaging in 
temporal quarrels only with a view to appeaſe 
them, by admoniſhing both princes and people 
of their reſpective duties, and reproving them 
for their faults, reſerving the thunder of excom- 
munication for the puniſhment of the more 
atrocious crimes : by this behaviour I ſay, the 
popes might have made themſelves regarded as 
the expreſs images of God upon earth; but as 
it is, mankind are obliged to depend for their 
ſafety on the laws and manners of each country : 
The former of which are too often deſpiſed, 
and the latter corrupted. 


+ He was by no means guilty of the aſſaſſtnation : for 
though in the firſt tranſports of his paſſion he exclaimed, 
«© That if he had friends about him, he ſhould not have 
been ſo long expoſed to the inſults of a babbling prieſt, 
(and even this circumſtance is diſputed) he no ſooner un- 
derſtood. that four of his knights had privately departed, 
than ſuſpeRing their deſign, he diſpatched meſſengers to 
overtake, and charge them in his name, that they ſhould 
commit no violence, 


4 Eng- 
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England NAT full tranquillity under Ri- 
chard Coeur-de-Lion, the ſon and ſucceſſor of 


Henry II. This prince was unſucceſsful in his 
eruſades, but his country was not unhappy *. He 


had indeed ſome of thoſe diſputes with Philip 
— which are unavoidable between a 
lor 


lord- paramount and a potent vaſſal. But theſe 
did in no wiſe change the face of affairs in 
either kingdom. We ſhould look upon theſe 
kind of wars between chriſtian princes as epi- 
demic diſeaſes, which though they may depo- 


. pulate ſome provinces, make no alteration in 


the bounds, cuſtoms, or manners of a country. 
The moſt remarkable thing which fell out 
during theſe wars. was Richard's taking from 
Philip his chancery, which he always car- 
ried with him, containing an account of his 
revenues and vaſſals, and a liſt of his ſlaves 
and freemen. After the loſs of this regiſter, 


the king of France was obliged to make a new 
| © -one,, in which his prerogative was rather in- 


creaſed than diminiſhed. - | 
110% | Another event worthy of attention 
1194 js, the impriſonment of a biſhop of 

ais, who was taken in arms by king 
Richard. Pope Celeſtine ſent to Richard, re- 
claiming the biſhop, with theſe words: © You 
muſt reſtore me my ſon.” But the king ſent 
the biſhop's armour to the pope, with this 
anſwer, taken from the ſtory of Joſeph, 
« Knoweſt-thou thy ſon's garment?” 


4+ It was as unhappy as a nation could be, in being 


drained of its men and money; and indeed utterly im- 


poveriſhed by railing money to pay the king's ranſom, 
SY | | We 
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We muſt further obſerve in relation to this 
chureh warrior, that if the feudal laws. did not 
compel the biſhops themſelves to take up arms, 
they at leaſt obliged them to bring their vaſſals 
to the place appointed for the rendezvous of 
the army. | 118 At, 
Philip Auguſtus ſeized upon the temporalities 
of the biſhops of Orleans and Auxerre, for not 
having complied with this abuſe, now become 
a duty. The biſhops, upon being condemned, 
0 wn by laying the kingdom under an inter- 
dict, and finiſhed by aſking pardon 
We ſhall meet with other adventures of Ri- 
chard Cœur-de-Lion, in the courſe of the cru- 
ſades. John Lackland, his brother, who ſue- 
ceeded him, might have been the greateſt prince 
in Europe; for beſides the demeſnes left him 
by his father Henry II. he had alſo Brittany, 
which he uſurped from his nephew; prince 
Arthur, *to whom this province had devolved 
in right of his mother. But by — 
to take what did not belong to him, he ſoſt a 
he had, and became an example of terror to 
all bad princes, - He began by ſeizing on the 
kingdom of Brittany, which, as I have before 
ſaid, belonged to his nephew, Arthur, whom 
he took priſoner in an engagement, and con- 
fined in the caſtle of Rouen; nor was it ever 
known what became of this young prince. Jolin 
has been accuſed by all Europe, and indeed not 
without reaſon, of having made away. with him. 
Happily for the inſtruction of all kings, this 
crime is known to have been the firſt cauſe of 
all his misfortunes. 7 1 . 
The feudal laws, which in other places gaye 
birth to ſo many diſorders, here ſignalized them- 
Vol. II. D l 
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ſelves by an act of memorable - juſtice. The 
counteſs of Brittany, mother to prince Arthur, 
eſented a petition to the court of peers in 
France, ſigned by all the barons of Brittany; 
in conſequence of which the king of England 
was ſummoned to appear before his peers. This 
ſummons was ſerved upon him at London, by 
the ſerjeants at arms. The accuſed king ſent 
over a biſhop to France to demand of Philip a 
ſafe - conduct for his perſon. Let him come, re- 
plied Philip, he is free to do it. Shall he have 
ſecurity for his ſafe return?” ſaid the. biſhop. 
« Yes, reſumed the king, if the judgment of 
his peers permit it.“ But John not appearing, 
2 the peers of France paſſed ſentence of 
1103 death upon him, and declared all his 
territories ſituated in France to be 

forfeited to the king. Philip loſt. no time in 
putting himſelf in a condition to profit by the 
crime of the king his vaſſal. John ſeems to 
Have been like moft tyrannical kings, of a 
cowardly diſpoſition. He ſuffered himſelf to be 
ſtripped of Normandy, Guienne, and Poitou, 
and retired to England, Where he was equally 
hated and deſpiſed. For ſome time he ſound a 
reſource in the native pride and haughtineſs of 
the Engliſh nation, who could not bear the 
thoughts of their king being condemned by a 
court in France; but the barons of England 
ſoon grew weary of ſupplying a king with 
who did not know how to make uſe of 

it. To compleat his misfortunes, John em- 
broiled himſelf with the court of Rome about 
an archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom pope In- 
nocent III. wanted to nominate of his own au- 
thority, in oppoſition to the laws of the GO 
. : . 4 f 3 
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This pope, under whom the holy 
ſee became ſo formidable, laid the king- 212 
dom of England under an interdict, and forbad 
John's ſubjects from paying him any obedience 
tor the future. This eccleſiaſtical thunderbolt 
was at this time truly terrible, becauſe the 
pope put it into the hands of Philip Auguſtus, 
to whom he made over the kingdom of England 
in perpetual inheritance, promiſing him the re- 
miſſion of all his ſins if he ſucceeded in conquer- 
ing it. He even granted the ſame indulgencies 
for this expedition as had been given to thoſe 
who went to recover the Holy Land. The 
king of France did not now think proper to 
declare that the popes had no right to diſpoſe 
of crowns: he had himſelf been excommuni- 
cated ſome years before , and his kingdom 
laid under an interdi& by this very pope In- 
nocent III. for having attempted to marry 
another wife. He had then publicly declared 
the papal cenſures to be infolent and abuſive; 
and had feized on the temporalities of every 
biſhop and prieſt in the kingdom, who had 
ſhewed hinifelF ſo bad a Frenchman as to pay 
obedience to the pope. ' But he thought quite 


differently When be ſaw himſelf commiſſioned. 


by a bull to take poſſeſſion of England. He 
now took” back his wife, for divorcing whom 
he had incurred ſo many 'excommunications, . 
and thought of nothing but putting the pope's 
ſentence in execution. He employed a whole 

r in building a fleet of 1700 ſhips, and raiſ- 
ing the fineſt army that had ever been ſeen in 


France. 
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The hatred which the Engliſh bore to king 


John, was equivalent to another army in favour 
of king Philip, who now prepared to ſet out on 
his expedition, while John on his ſide made a 
laſt effort to receive him in a proper manner; 
and hated as he was by the greater part of the 
tion, he found means, through the emulation 
that perpetually ſubſiſts between the Engliſh 
and the French, the indignation of the former 
at the pope's behaviour, and the prerogatives 
annexed to the crown, which are of no ſmall 
weight, to keep on foot for a few weeks an army 
of 60000 men, at the head of which he advanced 
as far as Dover, to receive the perſon who had 
condemned him in France, and was come to 
dethrone him in Englanc. 

All Europe now waited with impatience for 
a deciſive battle between the two kings, when 
the pope tricked. them both, and artfully 'took 
that to himſelf which he had pretended to be- 
ſtow on Philip. This extraordinary negoti- 
ation was carried on and — a by one 
Pandolfo, a ſubdeacon; a domeſtic of the pope's, 
and his legate in France and England. This 
man went over to Dover, under. pretence of 
negotiating matters with the Engliſh barons in 

favour of the French king. Here he 

1213 ſaw king John, to whom he took an 
opportunity of ſpeaking in theſe terms: 

© You are undone, ſir, the French fleet is go- 
ing to ſet fail ; your troops will certainly deſert 
you; ſo you have only one reſource left, which 
is to put yourſelf — 4 the protection of the 
holy fee.” John conſented to this propoſal, 
ſwore to ſubmit himſelf, and ſixteen barons tank 
the ſame oath on the King's ſoul. A 8 
| ol oath ! 


oath | by which they obliged themſelves to the 
8 of conditions they did not know. 
he artful Italian ſo intimidated the king, and 
ſo worked upon the barons, that at length, on 
the 1 Sch of May 1213, in the houſe of the 
knights templars, in the ſuburb of Dover, king 
John kneeling down, and holding his hands 
between thoſe of the legate, pronounced the 
following words: , 4 
John, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
land and lord of Ireland, for the expiation of 
my ſins, and out of my pure free will, and with 
the advice of my barons, do give unto the 
church of Rome, and to pope Innocent and 
his ſupceſſors, the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland, together with all the rights belonging 
to them; and will hold them of the pope as 


bis yalal; I Will be faithful to God, to the 
church of Rome, to the pope my lord, and to 
his ſucceſſors lawfully elected: and I bind my- 


ſelf to pay him a tribute of one thouſand marks 


_ of ſilver year| „to wit, ſeven hundred for the 


kingdom of. E gland, and three hundred for 
Ok At | 
The money was then put into the legate's 
hands, as the firſt payment of the tribute; after 
which the crown and ſcepter were likewiſe 
given to him. _The Italian deacon trode the 
money under his feet, but he kept the crown 
and ſcepter five days; at the end of which he 
returned them to the King, as a favour from the 
pap e common maſter. e 
ilip Auguſtus was all this time waiting at 
Boulogne for the legate's return, in order to 


put to ſea, The legate at length came back 


to let him know. that he was no longer per- 
1 D 3 mitted 
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mitted to attack England, which was become 
a ſief of the church of Rome, and its king taken 
under the protection of the holy ſee. 577 
The donation which the pope had made to 
Philip of the kingdom of England, was now 
likely to become of fatal conſequence to him; 
for another excommunicated prince, nephew to 
king John, had entered into an alliance with 
his uncle, to oppoſe the deſigns of France, who 
began now to be too formidable. This ex- 
communicated perſon was the emperor Otho 
IV. who at once diſputed the empire with 
young Frederic II. ſon to Henry VI. and Italy 
with the pope. He was the only emperor of 
Germany that had ever given battle in perſon 
to a king of France. | 
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Of OTno IV. and Prilie AUGUSTUS. in 
the thirteenth Century. com. ag4 
Of the battle of Bouvixxs, and of ENGLAND 
and FRANCE, till the death of LEWIS VII. 

father to Sr. LE WIe. 


LTHrovGH the ſyſtem of the balance of 

Europe was never ſufficiently explained 
till of late, yet it appears to have been always 
a maxim to unite againſt the preponderating 
powers. Germany, England, and the Low 
Countries, now took up arms againſt Philip 
Auguſtus, in the ſame manner as we have in 


our time ſeen them join —— againſt Lewis 


XIV. Ferrand, count of Flanders, entered into 
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an/alliance with the emperor Otho IV. This 
count was Philip's vaſſal; but that was the ve 
reaſon which induced him to declare himſelf 
inſt him, as well as the count of Boulogne. 
This Philip was very near being cruſhed, for 


having accepted of a preſent made him by the 


pope. However, by his good fortune and great 
courage he extricated himſelf out of all theſe 
difficulties, with greater glory than had been ac- 
quired! by any king of France before him. 
Betwixt Liſle and Tournay lies a F 
little village, called Bouvines, near to <p 
which Otho IV. at the head of an army up- 
wards of one hundred thouſand ſtrong, advanced 
to attack king Philip, who had not above half 
that number. At that time they made uſe of 
the croſs-bow, a weapon which had been in 
uſe ever ſinoe the end of the twelfth century: 
but the fate of the day was chiefly decided by 
the weight of the cavalry, who were entirely 
clad in iron. This complete armour was a pri- 
vilege of honour granted to the knights, which 
the eſquires — not pretend to, they not 
being permitted to be in vulnerable. All that a 
Eight had to be afraid of was being wounded 
either in the face when he liſted up the viſor of 
his helmet; or in the ſide, at the joints of the 
armour; or when knocked down, by having 
his coat of mail lifted up; or laſtly, under the 
arm-pit when he lifted up his arm to ftrike. 
There were alſo other troops of cavalry 
raiſed from among the common people; theſe 
were not fo well armed as the knights. As for 
the infantry, they made uſe of ſuch defenſive 
arms as they liked beſt; their weapons of of- 


| 
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tenſe were the ſword, the arrow, the club, and 
— Philip's army was drawn up in battalia, by a 
biſhop ; whoſe name was Guerin, and had been 
lately nominated to the biſhoprie of Senlis. 
[be fame biſhop of Beauvais who had been ſs 
long kept priſoner by Richard Cœur- de-Lion, 
was alſo preſent at this battle: he always fought 
with a club, ſaying that it was contrary to the 
canons to ſpill human blood. It is not known 
in what manner either the emperor or the king 
ranged their troops. Philip, juſt before the 
onſet, ordered this pſalm to be ſung: Exſurgat 
Deus & diſſibentur inimici eus. Let the Lord 
ariſe and put his enemies to flight.“ As if 
Otho had taken up arms againſt God himſelf. 
Before this the French were accuſtomed to ſing 
verſes in praiſe of Charlemagne and Roland. 
Otho's imperial ſtandard was carried upon fout 
Wheels; this was a long pole, to which was 
laſtened a painted dragon, and over the dragon 
was taiſed an eagle of gilt wood. The royal 
ſtandard of France was a gilt ſtaff with white 
filk colours, ſowed with flower- de- lis; and 
what had been for a long time only the fancy 
of painters, was now become the arms of France. 
The old crowns of the kings of Lombardy, of 
which there are very exact prints in Muratori, 
are ſurmounted with this ornament, which is 
indeed nothing elſe but the head of a ſpear, 
faſtened with two other pieces of crooked iron. 
Beſides the royal ſtandard, Philip Auguſtus 
had the oriflame of St. Denis carried before 
him. Whenever the king was in danger, one 
or other of theſe ſtandards was to be raiſed or 
lowered. Each knight kad alſo his particular 
{tandard, 
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ſtandard, and the great knights had other coburs 
carried before them, which they called banners. 
This name banner, though ſo very honourable, 
was nevertheleſs common to all the colours 
carried by the infantry, which conſiſted almoſt 
entirely of bondmen. The military ſhout a- 
mong the French was non oye Suint Denis; that 
of the Germans was Hrie eleiſem. * 

One proof that the knights completely arme 
ran no other riſk than that of being diſmounted, 
and were never wounded but by the greateſt ac- 
cident, is, that king Philip being thrown from 
his horſe, was a long time ſurrounded by the 
enemy, and received ſeveral blows with all 
_ of weapons, without lolmg a drop of 
blood. | LL TED 

It is even ſaid, that while he was upon the 
ground, a German foldier attempted ſeveral 
times to pierce- his neck with a fpear that had 
a double hook, but could not compaſs it. Not 
one knight was killed in this battle except 
William Longchamps, who was unfortunately 
ſlain by a ſtroke in his eye, which was given 
him through the viſor of his helmet. 

Among the Germans were reckoned five and 


twenty knights bannerets, and ſeven counts 


of the empire, made prifoners, but. not one 
wounded, : Fan 

The emperor Otho loft the battle, in whieti 
i is ſaid there were thirty thouſand Germans 
killed; but probably the number is exaggerated. 
We do not find that the king of France made 
any conqueſt. in Germany after the battle of 
Bouvines; but he gained a great intreaſe o 
power over his vaffaſ e. 
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eateſt loſer by this battle was king 


John of England, whoſe laſt hopes ſeemed cen- 


tered in the emperor Otho. This emperor died 
ſoon after , a true penitent. It is faid that he 
uſed to order his ſcullions to trample upon him, 
and to ſuffer himſelf to be ſcourged by the monks, 


agreeable to the opinion, of the princes of thoſe 


times, who imagined, that by ſubmitting to a 
trifling diſcipline they could atone for the blood 
of ſo many thouſands. _ 

There is no truth in what we find mentioned 
by many hiſtorians, that Philip on the very 
day he gained the battle of Bouvines, received 
the news of another victory obtained by his 
ſon, afterwards Lewis VIII. over king John. 
On the contrary, king John had gained ſome 
ſmall ſucceſſes in Poitou; but deprived of the 
aſſiſtance of his allies, he made a truce with 
Philip, of which indeed he had great occaſion ; 
for his own ſubjects were now become his 
greateſt enemies: he was univerſally deſpiſed by 
them for having made himſelf the vaſſal of 

Rome; and the, barons obliged him 

1215 to ſign that famous charter, which is 

called Magna charta, or the charter 


of the liberties of England. 


King John thought himſelf more degraded, 
by being obliged by this charter to leave his 
ſubjects in the un poſſeſſion of their natural 
rights, than 50 aving made himſelf the ſubject 

the ſee of Rome; and complained of it as 
the greateſt affront offered to his dignity: yet 
after all, what is there in this charter that can 
be ſaid to be injurious to the royal authority? for 
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inſtance, that at the death of an earl, his eldeſt 
ſon to enter into poſſeſſion of the fief, muſt pay 
to the king one hundred marks of ſilver, and: a 

aron one hundred ſhillings; that none of the 


king's bailiffs are to take the horſes belongiog to 


| ay for 
each horſe? Whoever reads the charter through- 
out will only find. that the rights of human- 
kind have not been ſufficiently ſecured: he will 
ſee that the commons, who bore the heavieſt 


peaſants, without paying five pence: a 


burthen, and rendered the -greateſt ſervices to 


the ſtate, had no ſhare in a government which 
yet could never flouriſh without them. Never- 
theleſs, John complained bitterly of this, and 
applied to the pope, his new ſoyereign, for redreſs. 
And now pope Innocent III. who had ex- 
communicated the king, excommunicates the 
peers of England; at which they were ſo pro- 
vokeg, that they did the very ſame thing which 
the pope. had done before: they offered the 
crown of England to the king of France. 
Philip Auguſtus, who had conquered Germany, 
and was in poſſeſſion of almoſt all king John's 
eſtates in France, on being called to the throne 
of England, acted like a profound politician, 
and prevailed on the Engliſh. to aſk his ſor 
Lewis for their king. In vain did the pope's 
legates repreſent to Philip that king John was 
a feudatory of the holy ſee. Lewis, who had 
previouſly concerted the matter with the king 
his father, addreſſed him thus in the preſence 
of the legates: Sit, I am your vaſſal for the 
tiefs I hold of you in France; but it does not 
belong to you to determine what concerns the 
kingdom of England; and if you do I ſhalt 
appeal to my peers.” ö | 
D 6 After 
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After having made this ſpeech he ſet out for 
England, notwithſtanding the public prohi- 
bitions of his father, who at the ſame time ſe- 
5 ecretly fupplied him with men and 
1216 money. Innocent III. in vain thun- 
4 out his ex communications a- 

unſt both father and ſon. The bifhops of 

rance declared that againſt the father void. 
Let us obſerve, however, that they did not dare 
to invalidate that againſt Lewis, which was ta- 
citly acknowledging that the popes had a right 
to excommunicate princess. could not 
indeed well diſpute this power of the popes, be- 
cauſe they affumed it themſelves: but they 
likewiſe reſerved to themſelves the right of de- 
termining whether the pope's fentence of ex- 
communication was juſt or not. The princes 
of thoſe times were in a very wretched ſituation, 
by being thus continually expoſed to excom- 
munication; both in their own kingdoms and 
at Rome. But the people were ſtill more un- 
bappy : the weight of the ſentence always fell 
upon them, and they ſeldom failed of being 
ſtripped by the war. | | 
The fon of Philip Auguſtus was proclaimed 
king in London : yet he did not omit ſending 
ambaſſadors to plead his cauſe before the pope. 
This pope enjoyed the ſame honour as the Ro- 
5 man ſenate had formerly done, of 
1216 being the judge of kings; but he 
died before he paſſed his definitive 
fentence. © | 
John Lackland, after wandering. in his own 
country, from town to town, died at the ſame 
time'in a village in the county of Norfolk. A 
peer of France formerly conquered ts 
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and kept poſſeſſion of it, yet a king of France 
could not keep it. | . 

Lewis VIII. was obliged, even in the life 
time of Philip Auguſtus to quit that very 
CES had invited him to be its king; 
and inſtead of defending his acquifition, he en- 
gaged in the crufade then carrying on againſt 
the Albigenſes, who at that time were flaugh- 
tered by thoufands, in compliance with the 
decrees iffued by the court of Rome. 

Philip Auguſtus died and left his 
territories increafed by the acceffion INJ | 
of Normandy, Maine, and Poitou; but the reſt 
of the poſſeſſions belonging to England were 
ſtill defended by a number of powerful lords. 

In the reign of Lewis VIII. one part of Gui- 
enne belonged to France, and the other to 
England. During this reign nothing happened 
remarkable or important, excepting the will 
made by Lewis in 1225, which indeed merits 
ſome attention. | 

By this will he bequeaths an hundred fols 
to each of the two thouſand lazarettos in his 
kingdom. Thus we may perceive, that all the 
chriſtians got by the cruſades was this leprous 
infection: and it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
want of linen, and the naſtineſs of the people, 
1 increaſed the number of theſe lepers. 

"his name of lazarettos was not. indifferently 
given to other hoſpitals ; for we may find that 
by the ſame will the king bequeaths an hun- 
dred livres, current money, to two hundied 
_—_—_ ( Hotels Dieu.) f 

e legacy which this ſame king left of 
thirty thouſand livres to his wife, the famous 
queen of Caſtile, amounted to fifty-four _ 
an 
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ſand livres of the preſent money. I often in- 
ſiſt upon the particular valuation of money, 
becauſe I look upon it as the pulſe of a ſtate, 
and the ſureſt way of knowing its ſtrength. 
- For inſtance, it is evident that Philip Auguſtus 
was the moſt powerful prince of his time, ſince 
independently of the jewels he left behind him, 
the ſums ſpecified in his will amounted to near 
nine hundred thouſand marks, of eight ounces 
to the mark, which is worth forty- five millions 
preſent money, reckoning fifty livres to the 
mark: but there muſt certainly be ſome miſ- 
take in this calculation, for it is hardly pro- 
bable, that a king of France who had no other 
revenue than what aroſe from his private de- 
meſnes ſhould have been able to leave ſo large 
a ſum behind him. The power of all the kings 
of Europe at that time conſiſted in having a 

reat number of vaſſals ready to march under 
their command, and not in being poſſeſſed of 
ſufficient riches to enſlave them. 


CHAP. XLII. 


Of FRN DERIcK II. and his quarrels. with the 
PoPEs, and the GERMAN EMPIRE, 


I the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, while Philip Auguſtus was till 
upon the throne, while Lewis VIII. was ſtrip- 
ping John Lackland of his dominions; and that 
after the death of John and Philip , Auguſtus, 
Lewis, driven from England by Henry III. left 
him” that kingdom, and returned to reign 

in 
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in France; during this time, I ſay, the cruſades 
or perſecutions againſt the Albigenſes were ex- 
hauſting Europe. The emperor Frederick II. 
made the wounds of Italy and Germany, which 
were not yet well cloſed, bleed a- freſn. The diſ- 
pute between the imperial crown and the Ro- 


man mitre, the factions of the Guelphs and Gi- 


bellines, and the animoſities between the Ger- 
mans and Italians, diſturbed the public peace 
more than ever. Frederick II. who was ſon to 
Henry VI. and nephew to Philip, enjoyed the 
empire which his competitor Otho IV. had re- 
ſigned before his death. 

The emperors were at that time much more 
powerful than the kings of France; for beſides 
Suabia and the other large territories which 
Frederick had in Germany, he was alſo in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Naples and Sicily by inheritance. 
Lombardy belonged to him in right of thong 
poſſeſſion of former emperors; but tnat right 
was little regarded by the Italian cities, Who 
were become enthuſiaſts in their notions of 
liberty. At that time Germany was in a ſtate 
of anarchy and rapine, which laſted for a con- 
ſiderable time; and this latter was grown to ſuch 
an height, that the great lords reckoned as a 
part of their privileges to be robbers on the 
high-ways in their own territories, and to coin 
falſe money: but Frederick II. at the diet of 
Egra, held in 1219, obliged them to take an 
oath never to exerciſe ſuch privileges for the 
future; and to ſet them an example, he gave 
up the right which had always been claimed 
by his predeceſſors, of taking poſſeſſion of the 
cltates of all biſhops at their demiſe. 1 

| he 
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The moſt brutal and ridiculous cuſtoms 
were eſtabliſhed in thoſe times. The lords had 
ſet up a number of pair 2 rights, and among 
the refft, that of prelibation, by which they 
claimed the firſt night's lodging with the new 
married bride of their menial alfa The biftops 
and abbots claimed the fame right, as being 
great barons; and ſome of them have, even in 
the Kft century, obliged their pi rea to pay 
them an acknowled for remiffion of this 
unaccountable priyitege, which ſpread over the 
provinces in Scotland and France. Such were 
the prevailing. manners in the times of the 
cruſades. = ett 8 

Italy indeed was not quite fo plunged in bar- 
bariſm, but it was not leſs unhappy. 0 
quarrel between the empire and the pontifi- 
cate had given birth to the factions of the 
Guelphs and Gibellines, which divided whole 


.Cities and families. . 


Milan, Breſcia, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, 
Trevigi, Ferara, and almoſt all the cities of 
Romania under the protection of the pope, had 
combined together againſt the emperor. 

He had for him Cremona, Bergamo, Modena, 


Parma, Reggio, and Trent. A great many 


other towns were divided between the parties 
of the Guelphs and Gibellines. Thus Italy be- 
came the theatre not of one war only, but of 
an hundred civil. wars, which by inflaming the 
minds, and exciting the reſentment of the Italian 
potentates, accuſtomed them but too much to 
the horrid practices of poifoning and murder. 
Frederick II. was born in Italy: be had a 
great fondneſs for that agreeable chmate, and, 
on the contrary, could not bear either the coun- 
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try or the manners of Germany, from which 
he was abſent fifteen whole years. It appears 
plainly that his chief deſign was to fix the throne 
of the new Cæſars in Italy. This is the true 
ſecret of all the quarrels he had with the popes, 
in which he by turns — ed both cunning 
and violence; and the holy ſee on its part took 
care to fight him at his own. weapons. 
Honorius III. and Gregory IX. being unable 
to reſiſt him at firſt, wiſely reſolved to keep 
him at a diftance, and ſent him upon a wat to 
the Holy Land. Such was the prejudice of thoſe 
times, that the emperor was obliged to make 
a vow of engaging in this expedition, for fear 
the people — think him not a Chriſtian. 
But as policy had determined him to 
make this vow, the ſame policy fur- 1228 
niſhed him with means for deferringg 

Gregory IX. thereupon excommunicated him, 
agreeably to the cuſtom of thoſe times. Upon 
this Frederick ſets out, and, while he is mak - 
ing a cruſade at Jeruſalem, the pope engages 
in another againſt him at Rome. The empe- 
ror, after making a treaty with the ſultans, re- 
turns to defend himſelf againſt the machinations 
of the pontiff, and, in the territories of Capua, 
meets with his own brother-in-law John of 
Brienne, titular king-of Jernſalem, at the head 
of a body of troops furniſhed by the pope, who 
bore on their ſhoulders as a Lathe; the two 
croſs-keys. The Gibelline party, who' were 
with the emperor, wore the ſign of the croſs; 
an engagement enſued, in Which the croſſes 
ſoon put the keys to flight. | 
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Gre had now no other reſource left, but 
to ſtir up Frederick's fon Henry, king of the 
Romans, _ his father; as his predeceſſors 
Gregory VII. Urban II. and Paſcal II. had done 
by the ſons of Henry IV. But Fre- 
13235 derick, more fortunate than Henry IV. 
2 made himſelf maſter of the perſon of 
his rebellious ſon, depoſed him at the famous 
diet of Mentz, and condemned him to perpe- 
tual impriſonment. | | | 
Frederick, however, found it an eaſier mat - 
ter to — ſon condemned by this Germanic 
diet, than to prevail on it to grant him either 
money or troops to make the conqueſt of Italy. 
He had ſtill forces ſufficient to make the war 
bloody in that country, but not to enſlave it 
altogether; the Guelphs, who were of the 


| Pope's party, and the great ſticklers for liberty, 


being always ſufficiently powerful to counter- 
balance the Gibellines, who were on the ſide o 
the emperor. . : 
Sardinia became another ſubject of war be- 
tween the empire and the — this natu- 
rally produced an excommunication; however, 
in 1238, the emperor made himſelf maſter of 
— the whole of that iſland. Then Gre- 
gory publicly accuſed him of unbelief; We 
ave proofs, ſaid he in his circular letter of 
July 1, 1230, that he has publicly declared, 
that the world has been cheated by three im- 
poſtors, Moſes, Jeſus Chriſt, and Mahomet ; 
but he makes Jeſus Chriſt far inferior to the 
other two; they, ſays he, having lived in 
ſplendor and glory, whereas the other was a 
perſon ſprung from the dregs of the people, and 
preached his doctrines only to thoſe of his own 
| | rank. 
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rank. The emperor, continues Gregory, main- 
tains, that the one only God, creator of the 
univerſe, could not be born of a woman, eſpe» 
W e 1, wc | |, 146k 02089 3 

Theſe accuſations, which had nothing to do 
with the quarrel about Sardinia, did not hinder 
the emperor from keeping what he had gotten 
poſſeſſion of: the diſputes between Frederick 
and the ſee of Rome were never on religious 
points; and yet the popes thundered out their 
excommunications againſt him, waged a kind of 
religious war upon him, and at length depoſed 
him. A cardinal called James, who was biſhop 
of Paleſtine, brought letters with him into 
France from this pope Gregory to young Lewis 
IX. whereby his holineſs, having depoſed Fre- 
derick II. does, by his own private authority, 
transfer the imperial crown to Robert count of 
Artois,' brother to the young king of France. 


Gregory certainly took a wrong time for this 


embaſſy; France and England were then en- 
gaged in war with each other, and the French 
ons, who were up in arms in the minority 
of Lewis, were ſtill very powerful, though he 
was now come of age. They are ſaid to have 
declared, in anſwer to Gregory's offer, that 
they did not think the — of a king of 
France had any occaſion for the imperial crown; 
and that they Jooked a; on the pope to have ſtill 
leſs religion than Frederick himſelf. But ſuch a 
reply ſounds too improbable to be true. 

othing can give us a better idea of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of thoſe times, than what 
paſſed in regard to this propoſal of the pope. 
He applied to the monks of the abbey of Cit- 
teaux, whither he knew St. Lewis was to 
; come 
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come with his mother on a pilgrimage, in theſe 
terms: « Befeech-the king that be will take 
the pape under his protection againſt that ſon 
of Satan, Frederick; the king ought to receive 
me into his kingdom, in the ſame manner as 
my predeceſſor Alexander III. was received 
there when perſecuted by Frederick I. and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury when troubled by Hen- 
ry II. of England,” ee offs e 
The king came to Citteaux, where he was 


received by five hundred monks, who conduc- 


ted him to the chapter ; there they all fell on 
their knees before him, and, with uplifted 
hands, beſeeched him to permit the pope to 
come into France. Lewis placed himſelf like- 
wiſe on his knees before the monks, and gave 
them his ſolemn promiſe to defend the chureh; 


wut at the ſame time told them in plum terms, 


that he could not receive the pope in bis king 
dom, without the concurrence of his barons, 
whole advice a king of France-ought always to 
follow. In the interim Gregory died; but the 
ſpirit of the Roman church ſurvived him: In- 
nocent IV. who, when cardinal, was a friend 
to the emperor Frederick, being now made 
pope, became of conſequence his enemy, and 
at all events determined to weaken the imperial 
power in Italy, and by that means repair the 
error which pope John XII. bad been guilty of, 
an calling the Germans over to Rome. 
1245. Innocent IV. after ſeveral fruitleſs 
TS 5 negociations, calls the famous coun- 
cil of Lyons, which has the following inſerip- 
tion, yet to be ſeen in the Vatican library: 
The thirteenth general council, and the 
4ſt of Lyons; here Frederick II. was declared 


An 
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an enemy to the church, and deprived 'of the 


* diadem.“ ä n 
It may ſeem a bold attempt to dethrone an 
emperor in one of the imperial cities; but the 


city of Lyons was under the protection of 
France, and its archbiſhops had ſeized upon. 
the royal revenues. Frederick did not neglect 
to ſend proper advocates to plead his caufe be- 


fore this council, where he'knew he Was to be 


accuſed. | 
The pope, who had made himſelf judge, and 
prefided at this council, acted alſo the part of 


his own advocate; and, after inſiſting ſtrongly 


on the right of temporalities in the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, and the patrimony left 


the counteſs Matilda, he proceeded to accuſe 
Frederick publicly of having made peace with 
the Infidels, of having had ſeveral Mahometan 
concubines, of not believing in Jeſus Chriſt, 


and, in fine, of being an heretic. But how' can 


a perſon be at the ſame time an unbeliever and 
an heretic ? and indeed how was it poffible for 
men in thoſe times to be capable of drawing up 
ſuch charges? John XII. Stephen VIII. Fre- 


derick I. Frederick II. the chancellor des Vignes, 


Manfred, the uſurper of Naples, and ſeveral 


others, had undergone the ſame imputations. 


The emperor's delegates ſpoke in his defence 
with a becoming reſolution, and accuſed the 
pope in their turn of uſury and rapine; There 
were alſo at this council ambaſſadors from 
France and England; theſe complained as much 
againſt the popes as the pope had done of the 


emperor: You and your Italians, ſaid they, 


draw upwards of ſixty thouſand marks a-year . 


from the kingdom of England; it is but very 
lately 


|. 
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of having written the book of the Three Im- 
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lately that you ſent us a legate, who has diſ- 
poſed of all the livings in the kingdom in fa- 
vour of Italians: he raiſes the moſt exorbitant 
taxes upon all religious houſes, and excommu- 
nicates whomſoever complains of his oppreſ- 
ſions. + Let theſe gtievances therefore be ſpee- 
— redreſſed, for we will no longer bear with 
The pope bluſhed at this ſpirited harangue, 
but made no reply; and proceeded to pro- 
nounce ſentence of depoſition againſt the em- 
peror. It is well worthy of obſervation, that 
he pronounced this ſentence not, as he ſaid, 
with the approbation of the council, but in pre- 
ſence of the council; all the fathers kept the 
wax-tapers lighted while the pope was pro- 
nouncing the ſentence, and then extinguiſhed 
them; one party ſigned the deciſion, and the 
other went out fighing with indignation. - 
emperor was then at Turin, which did 

not at that time belong to the houſe of Savoy, 
but was a fief of the empire, and governed by 
the marquis of Suſa. Upon receiving the news 
of his depoſition, he called for a certain caſket, 
and opening it, drew forth the imperial crown; 
which holding in his hand, The pope and 
his council, ſaid he, have not yet taken thee 
from me, and ere they can, much blood ſhall 
be ſpilt.. He immediately afterwards ſet about 
writing circular letters to all the princes of 
Germany, and the reſt of the empire; theſe 
letters were dictated by the famous chancellor 
Peter des Vignes, who was ſo ſtrongly accuſed 
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& Jam not the firſt prince, ſaid he in theſe 
letters, whom the clergy have treated with ſuch 
indignity, nor ſhall I be the laſt ; you are the 
cauſes of it, by paying obedience to theſe h | 
crites, whoſe boundleſs ambition you are N. 
ciently acquainted with. How many infamous 
actions, ſhocking to modeſty, might you, if 

ou were willing, diſcover in the court of 
ome? Slaves to the times, and intoxicated 
with: pleaſures, the greatneſs of their riches and 
power ſeem to have ſtifled in them all ſenſe: of. 
religion. It is a deed of charity to ſtrip them 
of a part of this load of pernicious.wealth-which 
bows them down to ruin; and herein it is your 
—_ to join your endeavours to mine, &c."” 
he pope in the mean 'time having declared 
the empire vacant, wrote to ſeveral prinees and 
biſhops, namely, the dukes of Bavaria, Saxony, 
Auſtria, and Brabant; the archbiſhops of Saltz- 
burg, Cologne, and Mentz. This has given 
room ſor the ſuppoſition that ſeven electors 
were then ſolemaly eſtabliſned; but the other 
biſhops and princes of the empite each laid 
claim to the ſame right. rg 
Thus did the emperors and the popes mu- 
tually endeavour to — _ other; and- 
their grand policy conſiſted in raifing civil wars. 

Conrad, ſon = the emperor F —— had 
been already elected king of the Romans in 
Germany, but in compliance with the pope it 
now became neceflary to elect a new emperor ; 
but neither the dukes of Saxony, of Brabant, 
Bavaria, or Auftria, nor yet any other prince 
of the empire, was concerned in this election, 
the new emperor mg ren entirely by the 
biſhops 'of Straſburg, Wirtſburg, ha and 
h etz, 
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Metz, with thoſe of Mentz, Triers, and Co- 
logne: The perſon they made choice of was a 
— of Thuringia, who was ſtiled King 
of the Prietts. - f * 2 ö Fr, 
7 What 24 ſtrange kind of an emperor had Rome 
no gotten l a landgrave who received the crown 
only from a ſe biſhops of his own country. The 
1 now rene wed the cruſade vainſt Prede- 
rick; it was proclaimed" by the preaching friars, 
row called inicars, and the minor friars, 
now called Cordeliers or Franciſcans. This 
new militia of the popes began about this time 
to be eſtabliſhed in Europe; the holy ſee did 
not however confine itſelf to theſe meaſures, 
but engaged in conſpiracies againſt the li: of an 
emperor, who had dared to refiſt the de tree of 
a council, and oppoſe the whole body of rs 
and cruſaders; at 2 we know, that em- 
or complained of the pope's having counte- 
nth — againſt his liſe, and ie the pope 
never made-any reply to thefe complaints. 
The ſame prelates who had taken the liberty 
of creating one emperor, made another after the 
death of their Thuringian; this was a count 
of Holland. Fhus the pretenſions of Germany 
to the Roman empire, only ſerved to tear it in 
pieces. Theſe very biſhops who had joined in 
aſſuming the power of electing emperors, riow 
fell out among themſelves; and their count of 
Holland was flain in the civil War. 
Frederick II. was obliged. to ſtruggle with 
< the popes from the — end of — 
1249 cily to the extremity of Germany. It 
2 wg is faid, that 2G bo was in Apulia, 
he diſcovered that his phyfician, who had been 
ſoduced by pope Innocent IV. 
Nn E gn 
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deſign of poiſoning him. This fact appears 
doubtful to me; but in all the doubts raiſed oy 
the hiſtory of theſe times, the only queſtion 
is concerning the greater or leſs degree of 
atrocity. * | 

"= N ſeeing with horror that it was im- 
poſfible for him to truſt with wy his life in 
the hands of Chriſtians, was obliged to take 
Mahometans for his guard. It is ſaid, how- 
ever, that theſe could not fecure him againſt the 
furious revenge of Manfred, one of his baſtards, 
who ſtrangled him in his laſt illneſs. How- 
ever that be, this great and unhappy emperor, 
who was king of Kelly from his cradle, having 
worn for thirty- eight years the empty cfown of 
Jeruſalem, and the imperial diadem fifty- 

four, (he having been declared king 1250 
of the Romans in 1196) died at the | 
age of fifty-ſeven, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and left the world in as great confuſion at his 
death, as it was at bis birth. Notwithſtand- 
ing all the troubles he bad to ſtruggle with, 
he left his kingdoms of Naples and Sie greatly 
embelliſhed and improved by his care; he built 
towns, founded univerſities, and gave a kind 
of new life to learning. The Italian language, 
which was a compound of the Roman 4 and 
Latin, began firſt to take a form in his reign 


* 


t The Romance, which is the ſame, we ſuppoſe, our au- 
thor calls the Rowan Tongue, was no other than a corrupted 
Latin, mixed with the language ſpoken by the Barbarians - 
who deluged the empire. It was alto called Provencal, he- 
cauſe uſed in Provence; and ſome ſpecimens of it are ſtill 
extant ; particularly a copy of verſes by Richard Ceeur de 


Lion, publiſhed in Mr, Walpole's Catalogue of the Royal 
and Noble Authors, a 
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and there are verſes of his extant, in that tongue. 
- But the numberleſs vexations and oppoſitions 
he had to encounter, did as much prejudice to 
the growth of the liberal ſciences, as they did 
to his great and uſeful deſigns. | 
From the death of Frederick II. to the year 
1268, Germany remained without a head, but 
not in the ſame manner as Greece had been, or 
antient Gaul, or ancient Germany, or Italy 
before it became ſubjected to the Romans: 
Germany was neither a republic, nor a country 
divided between ſeveral ſovereigns, but a body 
without a head, whoſe members tore-each other 
in pieces, 
This diſtracted ſtate of Germany furniſhed 
a fine opportunity for the popes to have em- 
braced, but they neglected it, and even fuf- 
fered the loſs of Breſcia, Cremona, Mantua, 
and ſeveral other ſmall towns. There wanted 
now a warrior pope to recover theſe again, but 
few of the pontifts were of that character: they 
{hook the whale world indeed with their bulls, 
and diſpoſed of kingdoms at their pleafure. In 
1247 the pope, of his own pure authority, pro- 
claimed Haquin, king of Norway, and made 
him legitimate, who was born a baſtard ; one 
of his —— crowned this new monarch, and 
received from him a tribute of fifteen thouſand 
marks of ſilver, and five hundred more of the 
churches of Norway, which, in all probability, 
was at leaſt one half of the money then circu- 
lating, in ſo poor a country. 
* This ſame pope Innocent IV. creat- 
51 ed likewiſe one Mandoc king of Li- 
thuania, but he was to hold his crown as de- 
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pendant on the ſee of Rome: We receive, 
ſaid his holineſs in his bull, dated the 1 5th July, 
1251, this new kingdom of Lithuania, as the 
right and property of St. Peter, taking you, 
your wife and dhildred; under our protection.” 
This was in ſome manner imitating the gran- 
deur of the old Roman fenate, which was wont 
to beſtow the titles of kings and tetrarchs. Li- 
thuania was not however a kingdom, nor was 
it till near a century after, that its inhabitants 
were prevailed on to embrace Chriſtianity. 

The popes then talked like maſters of the 
univerſe, and yet were not able to be maſters 
at home; the diſpoſal of ſtates coſt them only 
paper, but they could not recover a ſingle vil- 
lage near Mantua or Ferrara, without having 
recourſe to intrigues. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs in Europe: 
Germany and Italy were rent in pieces; France 
was yet feeble; Spain divided between the Chri- 
ſtians and Moors, which laſt were entirely 
driven. ſrom Italy; England began to diſpute 
for liberty with its kings; the feudal govern- 
ment was every where eſtabliſhed ; chivalry was 
the prevailing faſhion ; prieſts were become 
princes and warriors, and a ſyſtem of politics 
prevailed, different in almoſt every reſpect from 
that which at preſent influences the government 
of Europe. In fine, all the countries under the 
Roman communion ſeemed to form a large fe- 
public, of which the emperor and the popes - 
wanted to be the head; and this republic, tho? 
divided, had for a long time agreed in the pro- 
ject of the cruſades, which have given birth to 
luch grand and infamous actions, to new king- 
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doms, now eſtabliſhments, new miſeries, and, 
in a word, have cauſed much more unhappi- 
neſs than glory. 55 
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RIA always laſt longer than em- 
pires; Mahometaniſm continued to flou- 
riſh after the empire of the caliphs had been 
overthrown by the Turcomans. It is a need- 
leſs, trouble to ſearch for the origin of theſe 
Turks, it is the fame as that of all other con- 
queripg people, they were at firſt mts, liv- 
ing upon rapine. The Turks formerly inha- 
bited a country beyond mount Taurus and the 
Imaus, and, as ſome ſay, a great diſtance from 
the Araxes : they were comprehended among 
thoſe Tartars whom the ancients called by the 
name of Scythians. The great continent of 
Tartary, which is much larger than all ed 
has never been inhabited by others than Barba- 
rians ; and their antiquities are little more de- 
ſerving of a regular hiſtory than the bears and 
wolves of their country. About the eleventh 
century they extended themſelves towards Muſ- 
covy, and over-ran the borders of the Caſpian 
and Black Sea. The Arabs, under the firſt 
ſucceſſors of Mahomet, had ſubdued. almoſt all 
Aſia Minor, Syria, and Perſia; at length the 
Turcomans came and ſubdued the Arabs. 
A caliph of the line of the Abaſſides, cal- 
led Motaſſem, fon to the great Almamon, 
grandfon 
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grandſon of the famous Haroun Alraſchid, and 
cotemporary with our Lewis the Debonnaire, 
being, like his predeceſſors, a protector and 
encourager of the arts, laid the firſt ſtone of 
that edifice under which his ſucceſſors were at 
length cruſhed. This prince ſent for a body of 
| Turkiſh militia to be his guard, and never was 
there. a ſtronger example of the danger of in- 
troducing foreign troops ; five or fix hundred 
Turks, in the pay of Motaſſem, became the 
founders of the Ottoman power, which has 
ſwallowed up every other power from the Eu- 
phrates to the extremity of Greece; and in our 
time has even laid ſiege to the city of Vienna, 
the capital of the German empire. This Tur- 
kiſh militia growing in time more numerous, 
became at length fatal to its maſters. A freſh 
body of Turks now came in, and took advan- 
tage of the ciyil wars raiſed againſt the caliphs 
and their empire. The caliphs of Bagdat, of 
the race of the Abaſlides, ſoon ſaw themſelves 
ſtript of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, by the ca- 
liphs of the Fatimian line; and the Turks 

ſtript both of them. = 
ogrul Beg, or Ortogrul Beg, from whom 
they make the Ottoman race to deſcend, en- 
tered Bagdat nearly in the ſame manner as the 
emperors have entered into Rome; and made 
himſelf maſter of the perſon and capital of the 
caliph Caiem, while he proſtrated himſelf at 
his feet ; he then conducted him to his palace, 
holding the reins of his mule : but having either 
better fortune or more {kill than the Gann 
emperors. when in Rome, he eſtabliſhed his 
power, and left nothing more to the caliph but 
the office of ts his every Friday at 
3 the 
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the moſque, and the empty honour of inveſting 
with their dominions all the Mahometan ty- 
rants who thought proper to make themſelves 
ſovereigns. 15 
It ſhould be remembered, that as the Tur- 
comans imitated the Franks, the Normans, and 
the Goths, in their irruptions ; they imitated 
them likewiſe in ſubmitting to the laws, cu- 
ſtoms, and religion of the people they con- 
quered. In like manner did other Tartars be- 
have to the Chineſe; and this is an advantage 
which, every civilized people, though ever fo 
weak, ought to have over Barbarians, though 
ever ſo ſtrong. | 
Thus the caliphs became only the chiefs 
of religion, like the dairi or high-prieſt of 
ban, Who has the a pearance of reigning in 
uboſama, and 8 ors fa in theſe do- 
minions ; or like the xerif of Mecca, who calls 
the ſultan of the Turks his vicar; - or laſtly, 
fuch as the popes were under the kings of 
Lombardy: though I am far from intending to 
compare the throne of error to that of truth; 
Jam only comparing the revolutions which 
have happened to each, and remarking that the 
caliphs were once the moſt powerful ſovereigns 
of the Eaſt, while the Roman pontiffs were of 
little or no note. The empire of the caliphs 
however is now fallen beyond a poſbbility of 
recovery, and the popes are by little and little 
become mighty ſovereigns, confirmed in their 
power, and reſpected by the neighbouring na- 
tions; and have made rink one of the moſt 

beautiful cities in the world. 
At the time of the firſt cruſade, there was 
a caliph at Bagdat who beſtowed inveſtitures, 
and 
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and a Turkiſh ſultan who reigned. Several 
other Turkiſh uſurpers, with ſome Arabians, hed 
ſettled themſelves in Perſia, in Arabia, and in 
Aſia Minor. Every thing was in a ſtate of di- 
viſion, which ſeemed to promiſe ſueceſs to the 
cruſades; but then every one was up in arms, 
and theſe people were to be attacked in their 
own territories, where they muſt fight with the 
advantage greatly on their fide. | 
The empire of Conſtantinople {till maintained 
its authority; it bad been governed by ſome princes 
not unworthy of reigning. Conſtantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, ſon to Leo the Philoſopher, and 
himſelf a philoſopher, following the footſteps of 
his father, made his reign happy, and if the 
government fell into contempt under Romanus, 
the ſon of this Conſtantine, it became reſpec- 
table again under the reign of Nicephorus Pho- 
cas, who recovered Candia in the year 961, 
before he became emperor. John Zimiſces in- 
deed aſſaſſinated this emperor, and ſtained the 
imperial palace with the blood of his fovereign : 
he even added hypocriſy to his other crimes 
but then on the other hand he. defended the 
empire againſt the invaſions of the Turks and 
Bulgarians. But Michael Paphlagonatus loſt 
Sicily, and Romanus Diogenes almoſt all that 
remained in the Eaſt, except the province of 
Pontus. That province, which is now called 
Turcomania, fell ſoon afterwards into the hands 
of Solyman the Turk, who now became maſter 
of the greateſt part of Afia Minor, fixed the 
ſeat of his dominion at Nicea, from whence he 
threatened Conſtantinople with an invaſion, at 


the time that the eruſades were firſt ſet on 
foot, 
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The Greek empire then, on the ſide of the 
Turks, was almoſt confined to the imperial 
city, but it ſtill extended through all Greece, 
Macedonia, Epirus, Theſſaly, Thrace, Ulyri- 
cum; and even included the iſle of Candia. 
The continual wars in which it was engaged 
againſt the Turks, though almoſt always un- 
ſucceſsful, ſerved to keep up the remains of 
courage in the people. All the rich Chriſtians of 
Afia, who were unwilling to ſubmit to the Ma- 
hometan-yoke, had retired into the imperial city, 
which by theſe means became enriched with the 
ſpoils of the provinces. In ſhort, notwithſtand- 
ing the various loſſes it had ſuſtained, notwith- 
ſtanding the vices and revolutions among its 
governors, this city, though in its decline, yet 
immenſe, populous, opulent, and the centre of 
voluptuouſneſs and pleaſure, ſtill conſidered it- 
ſelf: as the capital of the world. The inhabi- 
tants no longer called themſelves Greeks, but 
Romans; their ſtate was a Roman ſtate; and 
the weſtern nations, whom they called Latins, 
were looked upon by them as a ſet of rebellious 
Barbarians. | 23931 

Paleſtine was then what it is at preſent, the 
worſt of all the inhabited countries of Aſia. 
This little province, which is about forty-five 
leagues in length, and from thirty to thirty- 
five in breadth, is almoſt wholly: covered with 
barren rocks, on which there is hardly an hand- 
ful of earth: were it cultivated, it might 
be compared to Swiſſerland. The river Jor- 
dan, which in its broadeſt part is about fifty 
feet wide, reſembles the Aar, which flows 
through a valley leſs barren than the reſt of 
Swifferland ; and the ſea of Tiberias may be 

| likened 
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likened to the lake of Geneva. However, thoſe 
travellers who have examined both theſe coun- 
tries, all give the preference to Swiſſerland. 
It is not unlikely that Judea might have been 
better cultivated when in poſſeſſion of the Jews; 
they were obliged to ſpread a little earth upon 
the face of the rocks, in order to plant their 
vines. This ſmall quantity of earth, mixed 
with the ſplinters of the rocks, was ſupported 
by low walls, the remains of which are ſtill to 
be ſeen at certain diſtances. | 

Notwithſtanding all this care, Paleſtine could 
never furniſh: ſubſiſtence for its inhabitants; 
and as the thirteen cantons ſend out the ſuper- 
fuity of their people to ſerve in the armies of 
foreign princes who are willing to take them 
into pay, in like manner the Jews all went 
abroad to follow the trade of brokers in Aſia 
and Africa; and as ſoon as Alexandria was built 
they ſettle there. The trading Jews hardly 
ever refided in Jeruſalem; and I queſtion whe- 
ther, in the moſt flouriſhing times of this little 
ſtate, it had any members ſo wealthy as the 
Hebrews who now live at Amſterdam. and the 
Hague, | 

When Omar, who ſucceeded Mahomet, made 
himſelf maſter of the fruitful country of Syria, 
he took Paleſtine ; and as the Mahometans look 
upon Jeruſalem as an holy city, he embelliſhed 
it with a magnificent moſque, built of marble, 
and covered with lead; the inſide adorned with' 
a prodigious number of ſilver lamps, among 
which there were many of pure gold. When 
the Turks, who had already embraced Maho- 
metaniſm, afterwards made themſelves maſters 
of this country in the year 1055; they paid 
5 E 5 great 
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reat reſpect to this moſque, and the city 

ill continued peopled with ſeven or eight 
thouſand inhabitants, which was the moſt its 
walls were then capable of containing, or the 
circumjacent country able to nouriſh. This 
people got their wealth almoſt entirely by the 
pilgrimages made to their city by the Chriſ- 
tians and Muflulmans, the former to viſit the 
holy ſepulchre, and the latter the famous 
moſque. Every pilgrim paid a certain acknow- 
ledgment to the Turkiſh emir, who reſided in 
the city, and ſomething to the imans, who 
lived by ſhewing the curioſities of the place to 
thoſe who were deſirous of ſeeing them, 
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CHAP, XLIV. 
Of the Firſt CRus ADE, till the taking of Ix- 


RUSALEM, 


UCH was the ſtate of Aſia Minor, when a 

pilgrim of Amiens ſtirred up the cruſades: 
he was then known only by the name of Cou- 
coupetre, or Cucupietre, as we are told by the 
daughter of the emperor Comnenus, who ſaw 
this hermit at Conſtantinople : he is known to 
us by the name of Peter the Hermit, However, 
this man, who was a native of Picardy, and 
had all the obſtinacy of his countrymen, was 
fo incenſed at the exactions which he had 
met with at Jeruſalem, talked of them at his 
return to Rome in ſuch ſtrong terms, and 
painted them forth in ſo ſtriking a light, that 


pope Urban II. thought him i molt proper 
5 ö a perſon 
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perſon he could pitch upon to ſecond the grand 
deſign which the popes had a long time con- 
ceived of arming Chriſtendom againſt the Ma- 
hometans : accordingly he difpatched Peter 
through all the provinces, to communicate, by 
the force of his Arie imagination, the warmtn 
of his ſentiments, and to ſow the ſeeds of en- 
thuſiaſm. | 

Urban TI. at length beld a council 
in the open fields, near Placentia, at 094 
which were preſent upwards of 30,000 ſecu- 
lars, beſides ecclefiaſtics. At this council they 
deliberated on the propereſt method of reveng- 
ing the cauſe of Chriſtianity upon the infidels, 
Alexis Comnenus, the Grecian emperor, ſa- 
ther to that princeſs who wrote the hiftory of 
her times, ſent ambaſſadors to this council to 
demand afliftance againſt the Muſſulmans; but 
he had no reaſon to expect it either from the 
pope or the Italians. The Normans had then 
taken Naples and Sicily from the Greeks. The 
pope, who wanted at leaft to be lord-paramount 
of theſe kingdoms, being likewiſe the rival 
of the Greek church, became, in conſequence 
of this ſituation, the declared enemy of the 
eaſtern emperors, as he was in private of the 
emperors of the Weſt. The pope therefore 
was ſo far from ſuccouring the Greeks, that he 
aimed at bringing the whole Eaſt into fubj<c- 
tion to the Latins. f 

But notwithſtanding the project of carryin 
the war into Paleſtine was ſo applauded by Ki 
the members of the council of Placentia, there 
were none who embraced it. The principal 
Italian lords had too much buſineſs of their own 
to manage at home, and would not quit a de- 
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lightful country, to go and fight on the bor- 

ders of Arabia Petræa. 
The pope therefore found it ne- 
1 ceſſary ws call another council at Cler- 
mont in Auvergne, where he made a ſpeech in 
the market-place. In Italy they wept over the 
calamities of the Chriſtians in Aſia, but in 
France they took up arms for their defence. 
This country was peopled by a great number 
of new lords, who were reſtleſs, independant, 
and fond of a life of war and diſſipation, for 
the moſt part plunged in crimes that are the 
conſequences of debauchery, and in an igno- 
rance equal to that debauchery. To theſe the 
pope promiſed the remiſſion of all their fins, 
and to open to them the gates of heaven, 
only impoſing on them as a penance, the in- 
dulging of their favourite paſſion, for war and 
gr Upon this they ſtrove who ſhould 
foremoſt to take up the croſs; and then 
the churches and religious orders purchaſed for a 
trifling conſideration many of the eſtates of the 
lords, who ſuppoſed that they ſhould want only 
a very little money, and their own arms, to 
conquer kingdoms in Aſia. Thus, for example, 
Godfrey of Bouillon ſold his eſtate of Bouillon 
to the chapter of Liege, and Stenay to the bi- 
biſhop of Verdun; Baldwin, this Godfrey's 
brother, ſold to this ſame biſhop the few poſ- 
ſeſſions he had in that country. The inferior 
lords of manors ſet out at their own expence, 
and the poorer gentlemen followed them as 
{quizes. The ſpoils were to be divided accord- 
ing to the rank and expences of the cruſaders z 
this occaſioned ſome diſputes, but at the fame 
time it proved a powerful motive to __— 
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and religion, avarice, and reſtleſſneſs all con- 
ſpired to ſpur on theſe emigrations. They en- 
liſted an inſinite number of infantry and horſe- 
men, under a thouſand different banners. This 
crowd of cruſaders made their rendezvous at 
Conſtantinople: monks, women, merchants, 
victuallers, mechanics, all ſet out, imagining 
that they ſhould find the road lined with Chri- 
ſtians, ready | to gain indulgencies by fur- 
niſhing them with ſubſiſtence, Upwards of 
eighty thouſand of theſe vagabonds aſſembled 
under the banner of Coucoupetre, whom 1 
ſhall for the future call Peter the Hermit, and 
who walked at the head of the army with ſan- 
dals on his feet, and a rope tied round his 
waiſt, A new. ſpecies of vanity ! | 

The firſt expedition of this hermit-general 
was the beſieging a Chriſtian, city in Hun- 
gary, called Malavilla, becauſe the inhabitants 
refuſed to furniſh the ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt 
with proviſions, who, notwithſtanding the pre- 
tended ſanctity of their enterprize, behaved like 
a troop of highway robbers. The city was 
taken by aſſault, given up to plunder, and the 
inhabitants put to the ſword. The hermit was 
then no longer maſter of his cruſaders, who 
were intoxicated with the thirſt of plunder : one 
of his lieutenants, called Gautier ſans Argent, 
(or Walter the Moneyleſs) who commanded half 
of his forces, behaved in the ſame manner in 
Bulgaria. The countries through which they 
paſſed ſoon joined to oppoſe theſe public rob- 
bers, and they were almoſt all of them cut off; 
and the hermit, after the greateſt fatigues, ar- 
rived at length before 3 with 


twenty thouſand perſons ſtarving with hunger, 


5 
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A German preacher called Godeſcalcus, at- 
tempting to play the fame game, was ſtill worſe 
treated; for as ſoon as he arrived with his diſ- 
ciples in that ſame kingdom of Hungary, where 
his predeceſſors had formerly committed fo many 
exceſſes, the very ſight of the red croſs which 
they wore was like a ſignal, at which the na- 
tives fell upon them, and maſſacred every man. 

Another tribe of theſe adventurers, compoſed 
of above two hundred thoufand perſons, wo- 
men, prieſts, ſcholars, and peaſants, imagining 
that they were going to defend Jeſus Chriſt; 
thought they ought to exterminate all the Jews 
they found in their way. There were great 
numbers of theſe on the frontiers of France, 
and they had almoſt all the trade of the king- 
dom in their hands. The Chriſtians, thinkin 
they were revenging the cauſe of God, fel 
upon theſe unhappy people, and put them all to 
the ſword. Never had this nation ſuffered fo 
bloody a maffacre ſince the time of Adrian: 
they were butchered at Verdun, Spires, Worms, 
8 and Mentz; and numbers laid vio- 
lent hands on themſelves, after having ripped 
open the bellies of their wives, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of their barbarous perſe- 
cutors. Hungary, however, proved the grave 
of this third army of cruſaders. an: 

In the mean time Peter the Hermit, while he 
was lying before Conſtantinople, found a freth 
recruit of Italian and German vagabonds, who 
joined him, and plundered all the country round 
the city. The emperor Alexis Comnenus, 
who governed at that time, was certainly a 
prince of great wiſdom and moderation; he 
contented himſelf with getting rid, as ſoon as 

4 poſſible, 
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poſible, of ſuch troubleſome gueſts, by furniſh- 
ing them with veſſels to tranſport them to the 
other ſide of the Boſphorus. General Peter 
at length ſaw himſelf at the head of a Chriſ- 
tian army, ready to give battle to the Muſſul- 
mans. Soliman, ſultan of Nice, with a body of 
diſciplined troops, fell upon this ſcattered mul- 
titude, and Walter the Moneyleſs, with many 
of the poor nobility, were ſlain. The hermit, 
however, made his way back to Conſtanti- 
nople, where he was looked upon as a fanatic, 
who had enliſted a multitude of madmen to fol- 
low him. 

This however was not the caſe with reſpect 
to the other chiefs of the cruſades, ſome of 
whom were more politic, had leſs enthuſiaſm, 
and were more accuſtomed to command; be- 
ſides, they had troops that were a little better 
diſciplined. Godfrey of Bouillon was at the 
head of ſeventy thouſand foot and ten thouſand 
horſe, armed cap-a-pee, under the banners of 
a great number of lords, who all ranged them- 
ſelves under his ſtandard. | 

In the mean time Hugh, brother to Philip J. 
king of France, marched through Italy, accom- 
panied by ſeveral other lords, who had joined 
him, and went in ſearch of adventures; almoſt 
the whole of his fortune conſiſting in the title 
of brother to a king, who himſelf was not very 
powerful. But what appears ſtill more ſtrange 
is, that Robert duke-of Normandy, eldeſt fon 
of William the conqueror of England, left his 
dutchy, in which he was ſcarcely eſtabliſhed, 
and, after being driven out of England by his 

ounger brother William Rufus, - mortgaged 
NED to him, to furniſh out the expences 
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of this armament. He is ſaid to have been a 
debauched and ſuperſtitious prince, two quali- 
ties which always proceed from a weakneſs of 
underſtanding, and which now prompted him 
to engage in this expedition +. 15 ene 
Old Raymond, count of Toulouſe, who go- 
verned Languedoc and a part of Provence, and 
who had before fought againſt the Muſſulmans 
in Spain, did not think his age, or the in- 
tereſts of his country, ſufficient reaſons a- 
inſt the ardent deſire he had of viſiting Pa- 
eſtine: accordingly he was one of the firſt 
who appeared in arms, and ſoon after, paſſed 
the Alps at the head of near one hundred thou- 
ſand men. He did not then foreſee, that very 
ſoon a cruſade would be preached up againſt his 
own family. 1d. oy 1 10 
The moſt politic of- all the cruſaders, and 


2 the only politician Neg. them, was 


ohemond, ſon to that Robert Guiſcard who 
conquered Sicily. This whole family, on its be- 
ing tranſplanted into Italy, ſought to aggran- 
dize themſelves, ſometimes at the expence of the 
popes, ſometimes on the ruins of the Greek 
empire. This Bohemond had himſelf, for a 
long time, maintained a war againſt the em- 
peror Alexis, both in Epirus and Greece. 
Having no other inheritance but the {mall prin- 
cipality of Tarentum, and his own. valour, he 
took advantage of the epidemical enthuſiaſm of 
Europe, to aſſemble under his banner ten thou- 
ſand horſemen well armed, and ſome infantry, 
with which he hoped to be able to conquer a fe- 


TS 


1 Robert was much more famous for his heroic valour, 
and good nature even to exceſs, than for his debauchery. 
He was alſo a generous patron of the liberal arts, and no 
bad poet for the times, 
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provinces, either from the Chriſtians or the In- 
fidels. | ? 

The princeſs Anna Comnena obſerves,” that 
her father was greatly alarmed at theſe prodi- 
gious emigrations which poured in upon his 
country.” One would have imagined, ſays ſhe, 
that all Europe, rent from its foundations, was 

oing to fall upon Aſia.” What would ſhe have 

id then, had'the three hundred thouſand men, 
part of which followed Peter the Hermit, and 
the reſt the prieſt Godeſcalcus, {til} continued 
in being ? | 

A propoſal was made to the pope, for him to 
put himſelf at the head of theſe immenſe armies 
which were ſtill left. This was the only fure 
method of arriving at univerſal monarchy, 
which was now become the darling object of 


the court of Rome; but this enterprize, which 
pope Gregory VII. had indeed the boldneſs to 
conceive, required the genius of a Mahomet or 
an Alexander to execute. The obſtacles were 
numerous and great, and Urban conſidered only 


the obſtacles. | 
The pope, and the princes who had taken 
up the croſs, had their different views in this 
grand affair; and Conſtantinople ſtood in dread 
of them all. The Latins were univerfally hated 
there, and conſidered as heretics and barbarians. 
Thoſe the Greeks feared the moſt, and with 
reaſon too, were Bohemond and his Neapolitans, 
as being enemies to the empire. But ſuppoſ- 
ing the deſigns of Bohemond to have been ever 
ſo juſt, what right had theſe weſtern princes to 
come and ſeize for themſelves the previnces 
which the Turks had taken from the Greek 
emperors ? 2 
We may form ſome idea of the brutal arro- 
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Jones of theſe lords of the cruſade, from the 
ory related by the princeſs Anna Comnena, 
of a. certain French count, who, at a public 
ceremony, ſeated himſelf by the emperor's ſide 
.on his throne; and when Baldwin, brother to - 
Godfrey of Bouillon, took hold of his hand to 
make him retire, the indiſcreet wretch cried 
aloud in his barbarous jargon, Voild un plaiſant 
ruftre que ce Gree, de ſ 72 devant des gens comme 
nous. A pretty clown of a Greek this, to 
ſit down before ſuch men as we are !” - Theſe 
words were interpreted to Alexis, who only 
imiled at them. One or two indiſcretions of this 
kind are ſufficient to diſgrace a whole nation. 
It was. morally impoſſible that ſuch gueſts 
ſhould not demand proviſions with arrogance, . 
and that the Greeks ſhould not refuſe them 
with contempt. This was the cauſe of con- 
tinual ſkirmiſhes between the natives and God-- 
frey's army, which was the firſt that appeared 
after the rapacious followers of Peter the Her- 
mit. Godfrey at length went fo far as to at- 
tack the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople; which the- 
peror defended in perſon.. The bifhop of 
Puy in Auvergne, the pope's legate in the army 
of the eruſade, was abſolutely for having them 
begin their expedition againſt the infidels, 
by laying ſiege to the city that was the reſi- 
dence of the chief of all the chriſtian princes, 
Bohemond, who was then in Sicily, was of 
the ſame opinion, and ſent courier after cou- 
rier,. to diſſuade Godfrey from coming to an 
accommodation with the emperor. Hugh, 
brother to the king of France, had at the ſame - 
time the imprudence to leave Sicily, where he- 
then was with Bohemond, and to tranſport him- 
ſelf almoſt alone into the territories of Alexis. 
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To this act of indiſcretion, he added that of 
writing letters full of the moſt inſolent ex- 
preſſions, Which was very imprudent, as well 
as unbecoming in a perſon who had not an 
army at his command. The conſequence of 
this behaviour was his being ſeized, and de- 


tained priſoner for ſome time. Atlength, how- 


ever, the emperor, by a prudent policy, divert- 
ed all theſe ſtorms, fe furniſhed the cruſaders 
with proviſions, engaged all the principal lords 
to pay him homage for the lands they ſhould 
conquer; and after loading them with preſents, 
tranſported them one after another into Aſia. 
Bohemond, who was the perſon he dreaded the 
moſt, he treated the moſt magnificently. When 
that prince came to do him homage at Con- 
ſtantinople, and was viewing the rarities of the 
* — Alexis ordered a cabinet to be filled with 
-urtoſities in gold and filver, of the choiceſt 
workmanſhip, and with jewels of all kinds, 
thrown together without order, and that the 
door of this cabinet ſhould be left open. Bohe- 
mond, in paſting through the apartment, ſaw 
this treaſure, to which thoſe who conducted 
him ſeemed not to pay the leaſt attention. 
Is it poſhble, cried he in the utmoſt ſur- 


prize, that ſuch glorious things as theſe ſhould 


be neglected? Were they mine, I ſhould think 
myſelf the greateſt prince upon earth.” The 
ſame evening the emperor ſent him the cabinet, 


with all its rich moveables. This tranſaction 


is related by the emperor's own daughter, who 
was eye-witneſs to it“. Such was the be- 


* We muſt read this account with grains of allowance, 
eqnſidering that it was written by the emperor's own 
daughter, and repreſents the character of her father in a 


very 
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haviour of this prince, whom every diſinte- 
reſted man will ſtile wiſe and wx: ney but 
whom the greater part of thoſe who have writ 
the hiſtory of the cruſades have treated as perſi- 
dious, becauſe he would not be the ſlave of a 
eu multitude.  _ 

| hen he had at length got happily rid of 
them, and they were all paſſed into Aſia Minor, 
a review was made of the army near Nicea, 
when it was ſound to conſiſt of an hundred 
thouſand horſemen, and ſix hundred thouſand 
foot, including the women. This number, 
added to the firſt cruſaders who periſned under 
the hermit, and others, makes about one mil- 
lion one hundred thouſand, which may juſtify 
what is ſaid of the armies of the kings of Per- 
ſia, who poured in upon Greece, and alſo 
what is related of the tranſplantations of ſa 
many barbarians, The French at length, and 
particularly Raymond count. of, Touloſe, nom 
found themſelves exactly in the fame country 
which the ſouthern Gauls had traverſed thir- 
teen hundred years before, when. they went to 
ravage Aſia Minor, and give their name to a 
province of Galatia. TIES 71 

. Hiſtorians rarely give us any account how 
theſe vaſt multitudes were ſubſiſted, although 
this was a circumſtance which required as 
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very different light from that in which it is exhibited by 
the hiſtorians Zonaras, Glycas, Baronius, Otto Friſingenſis, 
c. who paint the emperor Alexis Comnenus as a mean, 
perfidious, ſordid prince. The Alexiade written by the 
princeſs Anne, was tranſlated from the Greek into Latin 
by different hands, and finally publiſhed in French by the 
preſident Couſin. It is a work of great ingenuity, com- 
pared by ſome to the hiſtory of Quintus Curtius. 1 

much. 
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much care as the war itſelf, Venice at firſt 
refuſed to ſupply them, as ſhe carried on a more 
profitable trade than ever with the Mahometans, 
and was afraid of loſing the privileges her citi- 
zens enjoyed amongſt them. The Genoeſe, 
the Piſans, and the Greeks fitted out veſſels 
laden with proviſions, which they ſold to the 
cruſaders in their march along the ſea- coaſt of 
Aſia Minor. The Genoeſe became rich by 
theſe means, and the world was aſtoniſhed to 
ſee that ſtate become on a ſudden a formidable 


wer. a 

Old Solyman the Turkiſh ſultan of Syria, 
who was under the caliphs of Bagdat, what the 
mayors of the palace were under the race of Clovis, 
was not able, even with the aſſiſtance of his 
ſon, to make head againſt the firſt torrent of 
all theſe princes engaged in the cruſade, their 
troops being better choſen than thoſe of Peter 
the Hermit, and diſciplined as well as theif li- 
centiouſneſs and enthuſiaſm would permit. 

Nicea was taken, and Solyman's 
army commanded by his ſon, twice one 
beaten. 'The Turks and Arabians were un- 
able at firſt to ſtand the ſhock of ſuch multi- 
tudes caſed in iron, their great war-horſes, 
and thoſe foreſts" of ſpears to which they had 
never been accuſtomed. 
Bohemond had the art to prevail on the cru- 
ſaders- to yield him the fruitful country of 
Antioch: unt Baldwin went as far as Me- 
ſopotamia, where he took the city of Edeſſa, 
and formed a little ſtate. At length the cru- 
ſaders laid ſiege to Jeruſalem, of which the ca- 
liph of Egypt had taken poſſeſſion by his lieu- 
tenants. Moſt hiſtorians tell us that the army 

* 
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of the beſiegers was diminiſhed by ſkirmiſhes, 
fickneſs, and the garriſons they left in the con- 
ered towns, to twenty thouſand foot, and 
Afeen hundred horſe ; and that Jeruſalem was 
plentifully provided with every thing, and de- 
fended by a garriſon of forty thouſand. ſol- 
diers; they take care to add, at the ſame time, 
that beſides their garriſon, there were twent 
thouſand inhabitants determined to defend it 
to the laſt extremity. But what reader is there 
in his ſenſes,” who muſt not ſee that it is mo- 
rally impoſſible for an army of twenty thouſand 
men to beſiege one of fixty thoufand in a for- 
tified place : but hiſtorians are always fond of 
the marvellous. | 
The truth is, that after five weeks ſiege the 
city was taken by aſſault, and that all thoſe 
who were not chriſtians were maſſacred. Peter 
the Hermit, who from being a general had be- 
come a chaplain, was preſent at the taking of 
the city, and at the maſlacre which ente. 
Some chriſtians, whom the Muſſulmen had ſuf- 
fered to live in the city, led the conquerors 
into the private caves and hiding places, where 
the mothers had taken ſhelter with their 
children, who were all put to the ſword, 
All hiſtorians agree, that after this butchery, 
the chriftians beſmeared and dropping with 
blood, went in proceſſion to the place where 
they were told was the ſepulchre 
1099 of Chriſt, and there burſt into tears. 
It is very probable that they might 
give ſome ſigns of religion while in that ho 
place; but a tenderneſs which ſhewed itſelf 
in tears'is hardly to be reconciled with the 
giddy, furious, debauched, and crue] turn * 
min 
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mind they ſhewed on theſe occaſions. A man 
may be both furious and tender, but not at the 
ſame time. 

The cruſaders made themſelves maſters of 
Jeruſalem on the fifth of July 1099, at the 
time that Alexis Comnenus was emperor of 
the Eaſt, Henry IV. of the Weſt, and while 
Urban II. the Koa pontiff, was yet living, 
who died however before he received the news 
of the ſucceſs of this cruſade, of which he had 
been the author. 

The lords being now maſters of Jeruſalem, 
immediately aſſembled to chuſe a king of Judea. 

The eccleſiaſtics who had followed the army 
were preſent at this aſſembly ; and had the inſo- 
lence to declare, that ſuch an election would 
be void and null, becauſe, ſaid they, the elec- 
tion of a patriarch ſhould always precede that 
of a king. | X 

Notwithſtanding this declaration, Godfrey of 

Bouillon was choſen not king but duke of Jeru- 
ſalem. A few months after, a legate named d' Am- 
berto arrived there, and got himſelf nominated 
patriarch by the clergy, when the firſt thing that 
he did was to claim the little kingdom of ſeru- 
ſalem for himſelf; and Godfrey, who had con- 
quered the city at the hazard of his life, was 
obliged to yield it to this biſhop. He however 
reſerved the port of Joppa, and ſome privileges 
in Jeruſalem: but his own 'country which he 
had quitted was far ſuperior to any thing he 

had acquired in Paleſtine, | 
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Fuss the fourth century; one third of 
the globe had been a prey to almoſt 
ual — The Huns, who came 
hineſe Tartary, ſettled themſelves at laſt on the 
banks of the Danube, and from thence having 
penetrated under their leader Attila into the 
two Gauls and Italy, they remained fixed in 
Hungary. The Heruli, and the Goths made 
e, maſters of Rome. The Vandals 
eame from the coaſts of the Baltic fea, — 
conquered Spain and Africa. The B | 
ans invaded one of the Gauls, and the =_ 
entered the other. The Moors enſlaved the 
Viſigoths, who had poſleflion of Spain, while 
anot nation of Arabs extended their con- 
queſts into Perſia, Aſia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 
The Turks came from the borders of the Caf. 
pian fea, and divided amongſt them the terri- 
tories which the Arabs had conquered. ' The 
| * — cruſaders overflowed Syria in much 
arger numbers than -all the other nations to- 
er muſtered in their emigrations, while the 
— Gengis-khan ſubdued Upper Afia. And 
et after ſome time there did not remain the 
{ footſteps of the conqueſts of the cruſaders ; 
whereas, on the contrary Gengis, the Azabs, 
the Turks, 'and other nations, have formed 
conſiderable eftabliſhments at a very great di- 
"ſtance from their native countries. We may 


perhaps eaſily diſcover the true cauſes of md 
The 


little ſucceſles of the cruſaders, 


the taking of JERUSALEM, 97 
The ſame circumſtances produce the ſame 


effects. We have ſeen that when Mahomet's 


ſucceſſors had conquered a number of kingdoms, 
they were divided by diſcord: the cruſaders 
experienced nearly the ſame fate, only they 
conquered- fewer countries,: and were fooner 
divided. There were already three petty chri- 
ſtian ſtates formed in Aſia, viz. Antioch, Je- 
ruſalem, and Edeſſa; a few years after, there 
was a fourth erected, which was that of Tripoli, 
in Syria, —_ to young Bertrand, ſon to the 
count of Toulouſe. But, in order to make the 
conqueſt of 'T ripoli, they were obliged to have 
recourſe to the Venetians for ſhips, who. then 
entered into the cruſade, and made the others 
yield them up a part of this conqueſt, a 
Of all the new princes who had promiſed tq 
pay homage for their acquiſitions to the Greek 
emperor, not one kept his word, and all were 
jealous of each other. In a little time, theſe 
new ſtates, aſter being divided and ſubdivided, 
paſſed into many different hands; and there roſe 
up, the ſame as in France, ſeveral petty lords; 
as counts: of Joppa, and marquiſſes of Galilee, 
Sidon, Acra, and Ceſarea. Solyman, who had 
loſt Antioch and Nice, ſtill kept the open 
country, which was inhabited by Mahometan 
tribes; ſo that both during Solyman's time and 
after, there was in Aſia a mixture of Chriſtians, 
Turks, and Arabs, who were perpetually at 


war with each other; and a Tutkiſh and a Chri- 


ſtian caſtle were frequently found in the ſame 
neighbourhood, as to this day in Germany the 
eſtates of the proteſtants and catholics are mu- 
tually intermingled. * N 
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Of che million of ſouls which had entered 
into this cruſade, very few were now remaining. 
The fame of their ſucceſſes had drawn a ſwarm 
of new adventurers out of the Weſt. Prince 
Hugh, brother to Philip I. brought a freſh 
multitude, which was continually encreaſing 
Italians and Germans, who joined them on their 
way ; theſe have been computed at three hundred 
thouſand ; but if we reduce this number to two 
thirds, there will ſtill remain two hundred thou- 
ſand men loſt to Chriſtendom: for theſe, when 
near Conftantinople, were treated in much the 
ſame manner as the followers of Peter the 
Hermit had been ; while thoſe who landed in 
Aſia were cut to pieces by the troops of ſultan 
Solyman; and prince Hugh died almoſt deſerted 
in Aſia Minor. 

But what further proves, in my opinion, the 
extreme weakneſs of Jeruſalem, is the eſtabliſn- 
ment of thoſe religious bodies of ſoldiery, the 
Templars and Hoſpitallers: for undoubtedly 
theſe monks, who were originally inſtituted to 
attend upon the ſick, did not think themſelves in 
ſafety, fince they took up arms. Beſides, when the 
community is well governed, private aſſociations 
are ſeldom made. | | 

The religious, conſecrated to the fervice of 
the wounded, having made a vow to take up 
arms in the year 1118, there was ſuddenly 
formed a militia of the ſame fort, under the 
name of Templars, who took this title on ac-' 
count of their living near to that church which, 
it was ſaid, had been formerly the temple of 
Solomon. Theſe eſtabliſnments owe their foun- 
dation entirely to the French, or at leaſt to the 
inhabitants of a country ſince annexed to F _ 

_—_ 
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Raymond Dupuys firſt -grand-maſter and foun- 
det of — oe Hoſpitallers, was born in 


Re Den * 
No ſooner were theſe two orders eſtabliſhed 
by the pope's bulls, than they became rich, 
and rivals, and ſought as often againſt each 
other as againſt the Muſſulmans. Soon after 
this order, a neu one was eſtabliſhed in fas 
vour of the poor Chriſtians who; had been 
abandoned in Paleſtine; this was the order of 
the Teutonic monks, Who afterwards in Eu- 
rope became a militia of conquerors. 
In ſhort, the ſituation of the Chtiſtians was ſo 
precarious, that Baldwin, the fark king of Jeru+ 
ſalem, whoreigned-after the death of his brother 
Godfrey, was taken priſoner almoſt at the very 
gates of the city by a Turkiſh prince. _ 
The Chriſtians began now to grow more and 
more weak. every day in thoſe countries which 
they had conquered. The firſt conquerors 
ert no mere, and their ſucceſiors were ſunk 
in efteminacy. The little kingdom of Edeſſa 
had already been taken by the Lurks in 1140, 
and Jeruſalem jitſelf was threatened. The em- 
perors finding their neighbours the princes of 
Antioch, were only new uſurpers, made war 
upon them, and not without reaſon: upon 
which, the Chriſtians of Aſia, ready to be over 
powered on every ſide, ſolicited Europe for a 
new cruſade. i e.. 51 1 
The French: had begun the firſt inundation, 
therefore they were applied to, in order to make a 
ſecond. Pope Eugenius III. the diſciple; of St. 
Bernard, the ſounder of Clervaux, very wiſely 
pitched upon his firſt maſter to be the inſtru- 
ment of a new W 4 Never did gown- 
2 | | 


man 


* 
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man better reconcile the hurry of buſineſs 
with the auſterity of his proſeſſion, nor had any 
one ever attained to ſo high a degree of perſonal 
reſpect, which is always above authority itſelf. 
His fellow ſtudent, the abbot Suger, was prime 
miniſter of France, his diſciple was pope; but 
Bernard, though no more than abbot of Cler- 
vaux, was the oracle not only of France, but 
«Wfo'of Buropel -e e a erst ve bios 
wm, _ At Vezelai in Burgundy, a ſcaffold 
as erected in the public market- place, 
on which Bernard appeared hy the ſide of Lewis 
the Voung, king of France. He: ſpoke firſt, 
the king ſeconded him, and was the firſt who 
tool the eroſs from the hands of St. Bernard, 
and his example was followed by all preſent. 
Suger, the prime miniſter, would fain have 
diffunded the king from abandoning the cer- 
tain advantages he might make in his own do- 
minions, to go to Hungary in ſearch of pre- 
carious conqueſts; but the eloquence of St. 
Bernard, and the prevailing ſpirit of the times, 
without which that eloquence would have been 
nothing, carried it againſt the prudent advice of 
l een en ris ot a n 
We have had Lewis the Young repreſented 
as a prince rather ſcrupulous than virtuous. In 
one of thoſe civil wars which the feudal go- 
vernment in France rendered unavoidable, the 
king's troops had burnt the church of Vitry, 
and the people who had taken refuge there all 
periſhed in the flames. They eaſily found 
means to perſuade the king, that he had no other 
way of expiating this guilt, but by a journey te 
Paleſtine; whereas he might have made a much 
more ſuitable reparation by ſtaying at home, and 
; govern- 
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erning his kingdom in a wiſe and prudent 
1 His young wife, Eleanor of Guienne, 
engaged to accompany; him in this cruſade, 
either becauſe: ſhe then loved him, or becauſe 
the cuſtoms of thoſe: times made it a point of 
deceney to follow her huſband to thoſe kind 
of wars. 6 * Arent C4 $921 | fr in 
St. Bernard had acquired ſo extraordinary a 
reputation in this affair, that in a new aſſembly 
held at Chartres, he was choſen chief of the 
cruſade, This may appear an almoſt incredible 
fact; but every thing is to be believed of the 
religious frenzy of the populace. St. Bernard 
had too much underſtanding to expoſe himſelf 


to the ridicule which would have attended a 
ſtep of this kind. The example of Peter the 


Hermit was recent in the minds of every one: 
he therefore wiſely refuſed the office of general, 
and contented himſelf with that of prophet. 

From France he went to Germany, where 
he met with another monk who was preaching 


up the cruſade; but he ſoon ſilenced this rival, 


who had not the pope's miſſion; and at length 


he gave the red croſa to the emperor Conrad 


III. and made him a public promiſe, in the 
name of God, of victory over the Inſidels. Soon 
aſter this, one of his diſciples, named Philip, 
wrote over to France, that Bernard had per- 
formed a great number of miracles ſince he had 
been in Germany: it was not indeed pretended 


that he raiſed the dead to liſe; but the blind 


received ſight, the lame walked, and the ſick 
were healed-. We may reckon among theſe 


prodigies, that he always preached to the Ger- 
nr RENEE II 
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The hopes of certain victory drew after the 
emperor and the king of France the 
part of the knights in their dominions ; and it 
is ſaid, that in each army there were reckoned 
ſeventy thouſand men, in complete armour, 
with a prodigious number of light horſe, ex- 
clufive of the infantry: ſo that we cannot well 
reduce this ſecond emigration to 'lefs than 
three hundred thouſand perſons, who, joined to 
one million three hundred thouſand ſent be- 
fore, makes in the whole one million ſix hun- 
dred thouſand tranſplanted inhabitants. The 
Germans were the firſt who took the field, the 
French followed them. It is natural, chat of 
fo great a multitude numbers muſt have been 
carried off by ſickneſs, upon going into a dif- 
ferent climate. Intemperance, however, pro- 
duced a mortality in Conrad's army, near the 
plains of Conſtantinople, which occafioned the 
report that was ſpread through the Weſt, of 
the Greeks having poiſoned the wells and foun- 
tains. The ſame exceſſes that had been com- 
mitted by the ſormer cruſaders, were acted over 
_ again by theſes which gave Manuel Comnenus 
the ſame apprehenſions as they had done to his 
grand-father Menis. 
Conrad, after he had paſſed the Boſphorus, 
ated with that imprudence which is always 
annexed to ſuch kind of expeditions: The prin- 
cipality of Antioch was yet in being, and the 
emperor might have joined thoſe Chriſtians 
which were in a, and have waited for the 
king of France, then their numbers would have 
enſured them ſuceeſs ; but inſtead of this, the 
emperor being jealous both of the prince of 
Antioch and the king of France, marches on 
into 
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into the midſt of Aſia Minor, where the ſultan 
of Ioonium, who was a more able general than 
himſelf, drew his heavy German cavalry amongft 
the rocks; where, fatigued, diſpirited, and in- 
capable of acting on. ſuch. ground, they fell an 
eaſy prey to the Turks, who had no other 
trouble than that of killing them. The em- 
peror being wounded, and left with only a few 
flying ſquadrons about him, fled to Antioch, 
from -whence he went to Jeruſalem as a pil- 
grim, inſtead of appearing} there as the leader 
of an army. The famous Frederic Barbaroſſa, 
his nephew, and ſucceſſor in the German em- 
pire, attended him in all theſe journeys, and 
learned among the Turks to exerciſe that cou- 
— popes afterwards to put to the 
ſevereſt trial. _ 
Lewis the Young met with the ſame ſucceſs 
in his enterprize. It muſt be acknowledged 
that his followers were not more prudent than 
the Germans, and had far leſs juſtice on their 
fide.” As foon as he arrived in Thrace, a bi- 
ſhop of Langres offered to make him maſter of 
Conſtantinople; but the diſgrace that would have 
attended ſuch an action was too apparent, and the 
fucceſs too doubtful. The French army there- 
fore croſſed. the Helleſpont, and purſued the 
ſame route as the emperor Conrad had done. 
Every one, I imagine, muſt have obſerved 
that theſe powerful Chriſtian armies carried on 
a war in the ſame country where Alexander 
the Great was always victorious, with much 
fewer troops, over an enemy far more powerful 
than the Turks and Arabs were at that time. 
There muſt then certainly have been ſome 
fundamental defect in the military diſcipline of 
| F 4 theſe 
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theſe princes that rendered their courage uſe- 
leſs; and this defect probably was the ſpirit of 
independence, which the feudal government had 
introduced into Europe. Thus chiefs. without 
either art or experience, took upon them to 
conduct a diſorderly multĩitude through unknown 
countries. The king of France fell into the 
ſame ſnare as the emperor; and being ſurpriſed 
with his army among the rocks near Laodicea, 
was there beaten as he had been: but Lewis, 
at his return to Antioch, met with ſome do- 
meſtic misfortunes,” which affected him much 
more ſenſibly than the public calamities. Ray- 
mond, prince of Antioch, at whoſe court he 
had taken refuge, with his wife Eleanor, was 
ſuſpected of entertaining a paſſion for that prin- 
ceſs. It is even ſaid that ſhe forgot all the fa- 
tigues of her late painful journey, in the arms 
of a young Turk of ſurpriſing beauty, named 
Saladin. The concluſion: of the whale enter- 
prize was, that the emperor Conrad returned 
almoſt alone to Germany, and Lewis carried 
back with him to France only his wife and a 
few- of his courtiers. At his return he annulled 
his martiage with Eleanor of Guienne, and 
thus loſt that fine French province, after hav- 
ing loſt in Aſia the moſt flouriſhing army that 
his country had ever ſet on foot. A thouſand 
ruined families in vain cried out againſt St. 
Bernard for his prophecies: he excuſed him- 
ſelf upon the example of Moſes, with whom 
he compared himſelf; and who, like him, he 
ſaid, had promiſed the Iſraelites, in God's name, 

to conduct them into a happy country, and yet 
* firſt generation periſh in the deſerts. 
Aſter theſe unfortunate expeditions, the ke | 

| | lans 
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ſtians in Aſia became more divided amongſt 
themſelves than ever. The ſame madneſs raged 
amongſt the Muſſulmans. The pretence of 
religion had no longer any ſhare in political 
affairs; on the contrary, about the year 1166, 
Aumaury king of Jeruſalem, entered into an 
alliance with the ſultan of Egypt againſt the 
Turks; but the king of Jeruſalem had hardly 
ſigned the treaty when he broke it. | 
In the midſt of all theſe diſorders aroſe: the 
great Saladin: he was of Perſian extraction, 
and born in the ſmall country of the Curdes, 
a nation always warlike, and 2 free. He 
was one of. thoſe caꝑtains ho made themſelves 
maſters of the caliphs territories, and was ex- 
celled in valour by no one. In a ſhort time 
he conqueted Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Perſia, and 
Meſopotamia; and finding himſelf maſter of 
ſuch a large extent of country, ſoon. formed 
the deſign of conquering the kingdom of Je- 
ruſalem. This little ſtate was rent by violent 
factions, and was every day haſtening to its ruin. 
Guy of Luſignan, who had received the 
crown,. but a crown which was diſputed him, 
aſſembled together in Galilee all the divided 
Chriſtians whom the proſpect of approaching 
danger now united, and marched againſt Say 
ladin; the biſhop of Ptolemais wearing a cope 
over his armour, marched at the head af 
the trodps, holding in his arms a croſs which 
he endeavoured to perſuade the ſoldiers was 
the very ſame on which the Saviour of man- 
kind ſuffered death *. Nevertheleſs, the Chri- 


They muft have been very eafy of belief, to be per- 
ſuaded that Jeſus Chriſt could be crucified on a croſs which. 
me biſhop of Bains Tr in his arms, 
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ſtians were all either killed or made priſoners. 
Fe captive monarch, who expected nothing 
but death, was aſtoniſned to find himſelf treated 
by Saladin in the ſame manner as priſoners of 
war are now-a-days treated by the moſt hu- 
mane generals. eee vr 
Saladin with his own hands prefented Lu- 
ſignan with a cup of liquor cooled with ſnow : 
the king, after having drank, was going to 
give the cup to one of his captains, named Re- 
naud de Chatillon. It was an inviolable cuſtom 
eſtabliſhed among the Muffulmen, and which is 
ſtill kept up among ſome of the Arabian na- 
tions, never to put thoſe priſoners to death to 
whom they had given meat or drink. This 
antient Jaw of hoſpitality was regarded as ſacred 
by Saladin ; therefore he would not ſuffer Re- 
naud to drink after the king: that captain had 
ſeveral times broken his promiſe, the conqueror 
had vowed to puniſh him; and to ſhew that 
he knew how to puniſh as well as to ſhew 
mercy, he ſtruck off the head of the perfidious 
| wretch with a blow of his fabre. Be- 
1187 ing come before the gates of Jeru- 
1 falem, which was in no ftate of de- 
fence, he granted the queen, Luſignan's wife, 
a capitulation the could not hope to obtain + ; 
* wit 
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+ We are told by D' Herbelot, who tranflated the Arabian 
hiſtorian Benſchubnah, that Saladin had been repulſed in 
ſeveral attacks, by the Chriſtians of Jeruſalem ; that he re- 
fuſed to grant them a capitulation, declaring he would 
take the place by ſtorm, as it had been reduced by the 
chriſtians z that the garriſon being thus driven to deſpair, 
ſought with ſuch obſtinacy, as obliged him to change his 
reſolution, and grant terms which were abundantly ſevere : 
ot he Ripulated that every man ſhould pay ten golden * 
ö or 
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with permiſfion to retire whither ſhe pleaſed : 
nor would he take any ranſom for the Greeks 
who lived in the city. When he made his en- 
try into Jeruſalem, ſeveral women came and 
threw themſelves at his feet, ſome aſking for 
their huſbands, others for their children or- fa- 
thers, who were his priſoners, whom he ordered 
to be reſtored to them with a generoſity of 
which that part of the world had not furniſhed 
one example. Saladin cauſed the moſque, which 
had been converted into a church, to be waſhed 
all over with roſe-water by the Chriſtians, and 
placed in it a magnificent chair, on which his 
uncle Noradin, ſultan of Aleppo, had worked 
with his own. hands; and alſo cauſed to be en- 
graven over the door theſe words, „Saladin 
the king, the ſervant of God, ſet up this in- 
kcription after God had taken Jeruſalem by his 


He eſtabliſhed Mahometan ſchools ; but not- 
withſtanding his attachment to his religion, 
he reſtored the Holy Sepulchre to the - Ori- 
ental Chriſtians, - We muſt likewiſe add, that 
within the ſpace of a year he reſtored Guy 
of Luſignan his liberty, firſt making him ſwear 
that he would never again carry arms againſt 
his deliverer. This oath, however, — — 
afterwards broke. N 
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for his ranſom, every women five, and every child two: 
and that all thoſe who could not pay ſhould become the 
ſlaves of the ſultan. As for his leaving to the Chriſtians 
the cuſtody of the holy ſepulchre, this was the effect of 
his policy to raiſe money by the pilgrims ; as he knew 
very well, that no pilgrims would go thither, had the fe- 
pulchre been under the direction of the Mahometans. 
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While Aſia Minor had thus been made the 


theatre of the zeal, glory, crimes, and misfor- 
tunes of ſo many thouſands of the cruſaders, the 
rage of propagating religion ſwerd in hand, made 
its way even to the extremity of the North, 

We have a little before ſeen Charlemagne 
converting the north of Germany with fire and 
ſword*, We have afterwards beheld the ido- 
latrous Danes making Europe tremble, and 
conquering Normandy, without ever attemptin 
to force their religion upon the people they h 
conquered ; but ſcarcely was the Chriſtian re- 
ligion ſettled in Denmark, Saxony, and Scan- 
dinavia, when a cruſade was preached up againſt 
the pagans of the North, whom they called 
Sclaves, or Slaves; whence the country which 
borders upon Hungary is called *. 
The Chriſtians took up arms | againſt; them 
from Bremen to the extremities of Scandinavia, 
and upwards of one hundred thouſand cruſaders 
marched to carry deſtruction. among theſe ido- / 
laters, of whom they killed vaſt numbers with- 
out making a ſingle. convert. We may add 
the loſs of theſe hundred thouſand men to the 
ſixteen hundred thouſand which the mad fana- 
ticiſm of thoſe times had coſt Europe. 
While theſe things were tranſacting in the 
North, the Aſiatic Chriſtians had loſt all they poſ- 
tefled.. there, except Antioch, Tripoli, Joppa, 
and the city of Tyre; Saladin being maſter of all 
the reſt, either by himſelf, or by his ſon-in-law, 
the ſultan of Iconium, or Cogni. 

All Europe was alarmed at the rumour of 
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* See vol. I, chap. vin. + Vol. I, chap xv. 8 
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Saladin's victories. Pope Clement III. ſtirred 
— France, England, and Germany. 

hilip Auguſtus, who at that time fat 1188 
on the throne of France, and old 
Henry II. who was king of England, ſuſpended 
their private differences, and placed all their 
emulation in ' marching to the relief of the 
Chriſtians in Aſia. They both cauſed procla- 


mation to be made throughout their dominions, 


that ſuch of their ſubjects as would not take 
up the croſs, ſhould pay the value of the tenth 
part of their revenues and moveable effects, to- 
wards defraying the expence of the armament. 
This was called the Saladin tythe,.a tax which 
ſerved as an additional trophy to the con- 
queror. | FOE! 


The emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa, ſo famous 


for the perſecutions he ſuffered from the 
popes, and which he made them ſuffer in their 
turn, took up the croſs much about this time. 
He ſeemed to be among the Chriſtians of Aſia 
what Saladin was among the Turks, an able 
politician, a good ſoldier, tried by fortune, and 
at the head of an army of one hundred and fifty 
thouſand men. He at firſt took the precaution 
to order, that no one ſhould take the croſs, 
who was not worth at leaſt one hundred and 
fifty franks, current money; to the end that 
every one might, by his own means, prevent 
the dreadful dearth which had ſo greatly con- 

tributed to ruin the preceding armies.  ' 
Frederick was obliged to turn his arms firſt 
againſt the Greeks. The court of Conſtanti- 
nople, wearied with being continually threatened 
by the Latins, entered into an N N 
| | In. 
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Saladin. This alliance diſguſted all the Chri- 
ſtian powers of Europe; but it was evident 
that there was no avoiding it. We are not na- 
turally fond of having connections or alliance 
with a known enemy without an urgent ne- 
ceſſity. Our alliance at preſent with the Turks, 
—_ much Jeſs nec „ perhaps, does not 
ion any murmuring. Frederick opened him- 
ſelf a paſſage through Thrace ſword in hand, 
— emperor Iſaac Angelus, and having 
conquered the Greeks, he afterwards gained two 
victories. over the ſultan of Cogni; but bathing 
himſelf in a river (ſome ſay the Cydnus) when 
in a profuſe ſweat, he loſt his life, and his 
conqueſts thereby became of no advantage. 
They had certainly coſt him very dear, ſince 
his fon the duke of Suabia could gather to- 
gether no more than ſeven or eight thouſand 
men, out of one hundred and fifty thouſand that 
had followed his father : theſe he conducted to 
Antioch, and incorporated them with the remains 
of the army of Guy of Luſignan, who was de- 
termined again to attack his conqueror and de- 
liverer, Saladin, in defiance of the oath he had 
taken, and the great inequality of their forces, 
Aſter ſeveral battles, none of which were de- 
ciſive, the fon of Frederick Barbaroſſa, who 
might have been emperor of the Weſt, was 
killed near Ptolemais. Thoſe writers who tell 
us that he died a martyr to his chaſtity, and 
might have ſurvived, could he have prevailed on 
himſelf tomake uſe of women, ſhew themſelves 
bold panegyriſts, but very indifferent naturaliſts. 
The fame thing has been fince faid of Lewis 
VIII. king of France. 1 
5 a 
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Aſia Minor was a gulph into which Europe 
ſeemed haſtening to plunge itſelf. Not only 
'Frederick's immenſe army was loſt, but the 
fleets of England, France, Italy, and Germany, 
that artived before Philip Auguſtus and Richard 
Ccoeur-de-Lion had brought freſn cruſaders, and 
conſequently freſh victims. | 

The kings of France and England at length 
arrived in Syria before Ptolemais: almoſt- all 
the eaſtern Chriſtians were aſſembled to carry on 
the ſiege of this city. Saladin was employed on the 
borders of the Euphrates with a civil war. When 
the two kings had joined their forces to thoſe of 
the eaſtern Chriſtians, the whole was computed 
to amount to above three hundred thouſand men. 

Ptolemais indeed was taken; but 
the jealouſy and diſcord which natu- 190 
rally aroſe between two ſuch rivals in power 
and intereſt as Philip and Richard, produced 
more miſchievous effects than theſe three hun- 
dred thouſand performed ſucceſsful exploits. 
Philip, grown weary of theſe animoſities, and 
ſill more of the ſuperiority which Richard aſ- 
ſumed on all occaſions, though his vaſſal, re- 
turned in diſguſt to France, which perhaps he 
ought never to have left; but to which like- 
wiſe he ſhould never have returned, unleſs 
with more credit. | 

Richard, now left maſter of the field of ho- 
nour, but not of that multitude of cruſaders, 
more divided amongſt themſelves than the two 
kings had been, in vain gave proofs of the moſt 
heroic valour. Saladin, who was returning 
victorious from Meſopotamia, gave battle to 
the cruſaders near Cefarea, when Richard had 
the honour of diſarming that — 
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which was almoſt the only advantage he gained 


by this memorable expedition. 2. 
Fatigues, ſickneſs, ſkirmiſhes, and continual 
___ -__ quarrels, ruined this great army, and 
1191 Richard returned home with more 
- .. glory. indeed than Philip Auguſtus, 
but in a manner much leſs prudent. He ſet fail 
with a fingle ſhip, and that being caft away on 
the coaſt of Venice, he was obliged to croſs 
Germany in diſguiſe, and very badly attended. 
When in Syria, he had, by his haughty beha- 
viour, given great offence to a duke of Auſtria, 
and now bee had the imprudence to paſs through 
his territories. The duke ordered 
1193 him to be feized, loaded him with 
chains, and delivered him up to that 
cruel and daſtardly prince, the emperor Henry 
VI. who kept him confined as if he had been 
an enemy taken in war, and it is ſaid demand- 
ed an hundred marks of ſilver for his ranſom. 
Saladin, who had entered into a treaty with 
Richard, by which he left to the Chriſtians all 
the ſea-coalt from Fyre to Joppa, and who du- 
ling his life-time adhered faithfully 
1195 to his engagements, died three years 
2 after at Damaſcus, admired even b 
the Chriſtians. In his laſt illneſs, inſtead of the 
ſtandard which uſed to be diſplayed before the 
door of his palace, he ordered the ſheet to be 
hung up in which he was to be buried; and 
the perſon who carried this enſign of mortality, 
cried with a loud voice, „ Behold all that Sa- 
ladin, conqueror of the Eaft, has gained b 
his victories. They ſay that by his laſt will 
he left a ſum to be die diſtributed between 
the poor Mahometans, Jews, and Chriſtians ; 
4 in- 
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intending by this diſpoſition to inculcate that 
all men are brethren; and that, when we would. 
aſſiſt them, we are not to enquire what they 
be ſeve, but what they ſuffer. | 

he. ardor for cruſades ſtill continued as 
warm as ever, and the wars which were carried 
on by, Philip Auguſtus againſt England and 
Germany, did not prevent a great number of 
the French lords from engaging in theſe chi- 
merical expeditions. Baldwin count of Flan- 
ders was the principal promoter of this emigra» 
tion, as Godfrey of Bouillon had been of the 
firſt. This new cruſade, which we may call 
the fifth, was compoſed of four thouſand 
knights, nine thouſand eſquires, and twenty= 
five thouſand infantry. _ 

The republic of Venice, which ſupported its 
commerce by war, became every day more and 
more formidable; and it was thought of more 
conſequence to ſecure her aſſiſtance, than that 
of all the crowned heads of Europe, as ſhe was 
able to fit out larger fleets than the kings of 
Englanh Germany, and France, Theſe in- 

rĩious republicans gained both wealth and 
additional territories by this cruſade: for, in 
the firſt place, they were paid .eighty-five thou- 
ſand marks of ſilver merely for the paſſage of 
the troops; and. then they made uſe of this 
very armament, to which they added 
fifty galleys, to make , conqueſts. in 1202 
Dalmatia. 1 

Pope Innocent III. whether out of matter of 
form, or becauſe he already feared their riſing 
grandeur, excommunicated theſe people; but 
they nevertheleſs took Zara and its territories,, 
which {till added to the ſtrength of their n 
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This cruſade ſet out under very different 
circumſtances to all others, inaſmuch as it found 
Conſtantinople divided; whereas the former 
ones had to do with emperors well ſettled on 
the throne. The Venetians, together with 
the count of Flanders, the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, and, in fine, all the principal commanders, 
Who are generally good politicians, however 
mad and giddy the multitude may be, thought 
that the time was come for putting in execu- 
tion a long formed project againſt the Greek 
empire. 

Iſaac Angelus had been deprived of his li- 
berty and right by his brother Alexis: the 
ſon of this Iſaac was at the head of a party, and 
the cruſaders offered him their dangerous aſ- 
ſiſtance. Such auxiliaries could not but be 
equally hateful to both parties. However, they 
arrived beſore Conſtantinople, and pitched their 
camp without that city, which was a perpetual 
prey to tumults and diſorders. Young Alexis, 
who was deteſted by the Greeks, for having intro- 
duced the Latins, ſoon became the victim of a 
new faction; and one of his relations, ſur- 
4 Mirziflos, ſtrangled him with his own 

8. | | 

The cruſaders, who had then the pretence of 
revenging the death of their creature, took ad- 
vantage of the ſeditions that deſolated the city, 
to plunder it. They entered it with little or 
no reſiſtance; and having put every one they met 

to the ſword, gave themſelves up with- 

1204 out reſtraint to all the exceſs of ava- 

| rice and fury. Nicetas affirms, that 
the booty of the French lords alone was valued at 
four hundred thouſand marks of ſilver. . 32 

churches 
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churches were pillaged ; and what ſtrongly marks 
the character of the nation, which has been at 
all times the ſume, is, that the French danced 
with the ladies in the ſanctuary of the church 
of St. Sophia. 

This was the firſt time that the city of Cons 
ſtantinople had been taken and ſacked ; and this 
was the act of Chriſtians, who had made a vow 
to fight only againſt Infidels. 

We do not find that on this v0cafen the 
wild-fire, fo much boaſted of by hiſtorians, had 
the leaſt effect. Had it been what they repre- 
ſented it, it muſt always have given certain vic- 
tory both by ſea and land. If it was ſome- 
thing reſembling our phoſphorus, it might in- 
deed be — in water, but then it would 
have had no effect in that element. In ſhort, 
notwithſtanding this ſecret, the Turks had taken 
almoſt all Aſia — from the Greeks, and Gs 
Latins ftript them of the reſt. 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, the moſt power- 
ful of all the cruſaders, got himſelf elected em · 
peror, and this new emperor condemned the 
other uſurper Mirziflos to be thrown headlong 
from the top of a high column. | The other 
chiefs divided the empire between them. The 
Venetians took for their ſhare Peloponneſus, 
the iſland of Candia, and ſeveral cities on the 
coaſt of Phrygia, which had not ſubmitted to 
= Turkiſh yoke. The marquis of Montferrat 
Thefhly. Thu Baldwin hadlittle left except 
— and Meefia. ' As to the pope, he gained, 
at leaſt for à time, the whole eaſtern church. 
This conqueſt might in time have been worth a 
kingdom; for Conſtantinople was ow far greater 
eruſalem. 


Nn than 
Theſe 
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Theſe cruſaders; who thus ruined the Chri- 
ſtians their brethren, might mueh more eaſily 
than any of their predeceſſors, have driven the 
{F urks out of Aſia, as the demeſnes of Saladin 
were rent in pieces; but of ſuch a number of 
knights who had made a vow to go and ſuc- 
cour Jeruſalem, a very inconſiderable number 
went into Syria, and thoſe only ſuch as were 
unable to get any ſhare in the ſpoils of the 
Greeks. One of theſe was Simon of Montfort, 
who having in vain attempted to gain domi- 
nions in Greece and Syria, put himſelf, at 
length, at the head of a cruſade againſt the Albi- 
genies, in hopes of finding an opportunity, un- 
er the ſanction of the croſs he bore, to uſurp 
ſomething from the Chriſtians. + q 
There ſtill remained a number of princes of 
the imperial houſe -of » Comnenus, who did 
not loſe their courage with the deſtruction of 
their empire. One of theſe, who alſo bore the 
name of Alexis, took refuge with a few veſſels 
on the coaſt of Colchis, and there between the 
ſea and mount Gaucaſus, erected a . ſtate, 
vhich he called the empire of Frebiſond; fo 
much was the word empire abuſe. 
Theodore Laſcarus, who retook Nice, 'ſet- 
tled himſelf in Bithynia, by opportunely making 
uſe of the Arabians againſt the Turks. He alſo 
aſſumed the title of emperor, and cauſed a pa- 
triarch to be elected in his own communion. 
Other Greeks entered into an alliance even 
with the Turks, and called in the antient ene- 
mies of the Bulgarians to their aſſiſtance againſt 
the emperor Baldwin, the late count of Flan- 
"T6 ders, who: had yet ſcarcely enjoyed 
| 5 his conqueſt; and having overcome 


him 
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him near Adrianopole, they cut off his legs 
and arms, and left him a prey to wild beaſts. 

It has by. ſome been thought aſtoniſhing that 
the ſources of theſe emigrations were not dried 
up ; but, in my opinion, the contrary would 
have been aſtoniſhing. The minds of mankind 
were ſet in agitation; penitents were ordered 
by their confeſſors to go to the Holy Land; 
and the falſe reports which were every day 
brought from that place, excited new hopes 
and expectations. 


A monk of Brittany, named Eftoin, about 
the year 12043, conducted a multitude of his 
countrymen into Syria. The widow of a king of 

ary took the croſs, with many others: of 
her ſex, thinking there was no other way of 
ining heaven, but by making this voyage. 
This epidemic folly communicated itſelf even 
to the children; ſeveral thouſands of whom, 
conducted by the ſchoolmaſters and monks, 
quitted their parents houſes on the faith of theſe 
words; Out of the mouths of babes and 
ſucklings, O Lord, thou haſt ordained ſtrength. 
Of theſe infatuated little wretches, one half 
were ſold, by their leaders, to the Muſſulmans, 
and the reſt periſned miſerablx.＋ 
Antioch was the moſt conſiderable ſtate the 
Chriſtians retained in Syria, and the kingdom 
of Jeruſalem was reduced to the ſingle city of 
Ptolemais. Nevertheleſs, it was determined in 
the Weſt, that Jeruſalem ought to have a king, 
and Emery of Luſignan, the titulary king, 
dying in the year 1205, it was propoſed by the 
biſhop of Ptolemais, that they ſhould ſend to 
France to demand @ king for Judea. Philip 
Auguſtus therefore nominated a younger ſon — 
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the houſe of Brienne, in the province of Cham- 
ne, who was hardly poſſeſſed of any eſtate. 
he choice of ſuch a — ſuſkciently —— 
'what kind of a kingdom this was. 

This titulary king, together with his knights, 
ſome people of Brittany who: had paſſed the fea, 
ſeveral. German princes, a duke of Auſtria, a 
king of r named Andrew, who brought 
with him ſeveral fine troops, the knights Tem- 
plars and Hoſpitallers, and the/biſhops of Mun- 
Ner and Utrecht, might altogether have formed 
an army. of conquerors, had they had a head to 
lead them on; but this they wanted, :'-- + |; 
The king ot Hungary having withdrawn him- 
ſelf from the league, a count of Holland un- 
dertook what ſo many kings and princes had 
been unable. to execute. The Aſiatic Chriſ- 
tians ſeemed now at the eve of theirdeliverance, 
and their hopes were heightened by the arrival 
of a great multitude of knights, brought by a 
legate from the pope, and accompanied by an 
archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, the biſhops of Paris, 
Angers, Autun, and Beauvais, and a conſider- 
able body of troops; beſides theſe, there came 
four thouſand Engliſh and as many . 
under ſeveral leaders. At length John de 
Brienne, who had arrived at Ptolemais almoſt 
without a man, ſaw himſelf at the head of near 

an hundred thouſand combatants, | 

Saphadin, brother to the famous Saladin, 4 
had lately joined Egypt to his other dominions, 
came to Aemoliſh the remains of the walls of 
Jeruſalem, which was now no better than a 
ruined village: but as Saphadin ſeemed but pre- 
earioully ſettled in Egypt, the cruſaders flattered 
themſelves that they might a poſſeſſion 
of that country. 1 

c 
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The paſſage from Ptolemais to the mouth of 
the Nile is very ſhort, and the veſſels which had 
brought over this vaſt multitude of Chriſtians, 
tranſported them in three days to the antient 
Peluſium. 

Near the ruins of Peluſium ftands the city of 
Damietta, built on a cauſeway which defends it 
from the inundations of the Nile. The 
eruſaders began the ſiege of this place 1218 
during the laſt illneſs of Saphadin, and 
continued it after his death. Meledin, his el- 
deſt fon, then reigned in Egypt, and paſted for 
a prince who was fonder of the Jaws, the ſei» 
ences, and a life of tranquility, than of war. 
Corradin, ſultan of Damaſcus, to whole ſhare 
Syria had fallen, came to his aſſiſtance againſt 
the Chriftians. The fame of this frege, which 
laſted two years, ſpread through Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa. N „ 

St. Francis d' Aſſiſe, who was then upon 
eſtabliſhing his order, went in perſon to the 
camp of the beſiegers; and thinking that he 
ſhould ind no great difficulty in converting the 
ſultan Meledin, went boldly on with his com- 
panion, father Illuminatus, to the Egyptian 
camp, where they were ſeized and conducted 
to the ſultan. Francis preached to him in Italian, 
and propoſed that a large fire ſhould be kindled, 
into which the Imans on the one hand, and 
himſelf and Illuminatus on the other, ſhould 
caſt themſelves, to prove which was the true 
religion. Meledin replied with a ſmile, that 
his prieſts were not perſons to leap into 'a fire 
in-defence of their faith. Upon this Francis 
offered to throw himſelf into it alone; but Me- 
ledin told him that by accepting ſuch an 9 
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He might appear to doubt the truth of his own 
religion. At length he diſmiſſed Francis with 
marks of his bounty, being perfectly well con- 
vinced that he was no dangerous ſpy. 
wo Damietta, I was ey 4 ** ſeem- 
ed to open a way for the conqueſt of Egypt; 
but Pelagus Albano, a Spaniſh Benedictine, 
who was a cardinal and the pope's 
1220 legate, was the cauſe of its being loſt. 
| This legate pretended, that the pope, 
being the head of all the cruſaders, he who re- 
—— him, had an ſinconteſtible right to 
general; and that as the king of Jeru- 
ſalem was king only in virtue of the pope's 
licence, he ought in all things to pay obedience 
to his legate. Much time was expended in 
theſe diſputes, and in writing to Rome ; at 
length the pope's anſwer came, by which he 
ordered the king of Jeruſalem to return to the 
camp, and ſerve under the Benedictine, which 
he accordingly did. This general brought the 
army between two branches of the Nile, juft 
at * time when that river, which fertilizes 
and defends Egypt, began to overflow its banks. 
The ſultan being informed of his ſituation, by 
opening the fluices overflowed the Chriſtian 
camp ; and while he burnt their ſhips, on the 
one fide, on the other the Nile en- 
1221 creaſing, threatened every day to ſwal- 
low up the whole army. The legate now 
Found himſelf and his troops in the fame ſitu- 
ation in which the Egyptians under Pharaoh are 
deſcribed, when they beheld the ſea ready to 
flow in upon them. | | 
All the writers of thoſe times agree, that in 
this extremity they entered into a treaty * 
1 the 
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the ſultan, who obliged them to reſtore Dami- 
etta, and ſent back the army into Phœnicia, 
after having made them ſwear not to enter into 
war againſt him for eight years, and kept their 
king, John de Brienne, as a hoſtage for their 
obſervance of the treaty, | 
The Chriſtians had now no hopes left but 
in the emperor Frederick II. and John de Bri- 
enne, after he was ſet at liberty, gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and his right to the king- 
dom of Jeruſalem as her dowry, | 

The emperor was perfectly ſenfible of the 
little advantage to be gained by cruſades; but 
it was neceſſary for him to manage the minds 
of the people, and ward againſt any attacks on 
the ſide of the popes. In my opinion, the con- 
duct he obſerved on this occaſion is a perſect 


model of ſound politics. He entered into a ſe- 


parate treaty at the ſame time with the pope, and 
with ſultan Meledin; and that with this latter 
being ſigned, he ſet out for Paleſtine, but with a 
retinue rather than an army. No ſooner was he 
arrived there than he made public the treaty 
by which Jeruſalem, Nazareth, and ſome other 
towns in Judea were ceded to him. He then 
cauſed it. to be publiſhed throughout Europe, 
that he had recovered the holy places without 
fhedding a drop of blood; but notwithſtanding 
this he did not eſcape uncenſured, for having 
by this treaty left the great moſque in Jeruſalem; 
and the patriarch of that city treated him as an 
atheiſt; but every where elſe he was looked 
upon as a prince who knew perfectly well how 
to reign. 


In reading the hiſtory of theſe times we can- 


not but acknowledge, 153 the writers of Ro- 


'Vor., II. mance 
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mance have hardly been able, with all the 
ſtretch of imagination, to exceed what truth 
has here furniſhed : nor are we ſurpriſed in this 
e of extraordinary events, to ſee a count of 
PA a who had made a vow to. go to the holy 
land, ſeizing on the empire of Conſtantinople 
in his way; nor. John de Brienne, a younger 
ſon of a family in Champagne, become king of 
Jeruſalem, and afterwards on the point of con- 
uering the kingdom of Egypt: and this ſame 
9 — after being ſtripped of all his dominions, 
marching almoſt alone to the affiſtance of Con- 
ſtantinople, where he arrives durin 
1224 an inter-regnum, and is elected em- 
peror. His ſucceſſor Baldwin II. the 
laſt Latin emperor of Conſtantinople, being 
continually harraſſed by the Greeks, runs in 
vain from court to court with the pope's bull in 
his hand, imploring aſſiſtance of all the princes 
of Europe. All the princes of Europe were at 
that time from home; the emperors of the Weſt 
were gone to the Holy Land, the popes were 
almoſt always in France, and the kings ready 
to ſet out for Paleſtine. 
Theobald of Champagne, king of Navarre, 
who was ſo famous for his love to the 
1240 queen, mother to St. Lewis, and the 
ſongs he compoſed on that occaſion, 
was one of thoſe alſo who embarked for Paleſ- 
tine: he returned indeed the ſame year, and 
happy it was for him; for ſeventy French 
knights who went to ſignalize themſelves with 
him, were all taken priſoners . and carried to 
Grand Cairo, where Melecſala, nephew to Me- 
ledin, who inherited the dominions and virtues 
of his uncle, treated them with the * 
u 
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humanity, and at length ſuffered them to re- 
turn to their own country, on paying a moderate 
ranſom. | 
At this time the territory of Jeruſalem be- 
longed neither to the Syrians, the Egyptians, 
the Chriſtians, nor the Muſſulmen. An un- 
exampled revolution had given a new face to 
the greater part of Aſia. Gengis-can and his 
Tartars x had broke looſe from Mount Cau- 
eaſus, Tauris, and Immaus ; and the people, who 
fed before them like ſavage beaſts chaſed from 
their haunts by animals more cruel and powerful 
than themſelves, over-ran in their turn the 
countries whoſe inhabitants abandoned them at 
their approach. 
The -inhabitznts of Chorazan, who 
were called Choraſmins, being puſhed th 
by theſe Tartars, threw themſelves upon Syria 
in the ſame manner as the Goths in the fourth 
century fell upon the Roman empire. Theſe 
Choraſmins being idolaters, put al! the Turks, 
Chriſtians, and Jews, that were left in Jeru- 
ſalem to the fword. The Chriftians who re- 
mained in Antioch, Tyre, and Sydon, and on 
the coaſt of Syria, ſuſpended for a while their 
mutual quarrels, and united to repel theſe new 
invaders. Theſe Chriſtians [were then in alli- 
ance with the ſultan of Damaſcus : and the 
templars, the knights of St. John, and the 
Teutonic knights, were always ready armed to 
lend their aſſiſtance to the general cauſe. Eu- 
rope was continually furniſhing freſh volun- 
teers. In ſhort, with the forces they could 
get together, they gave battle to the Choraſ- 


+ See Chap, xlviti. 
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mins, when the Chriſtian party was entirely 
defeated: but this was not the end of their 
misfortunes. A freſh body of Turks fell 
upon and ravaged Syria, after the Choraſmins 
had abandoned it, and exterminated almoſt all 
the knights that were left. But notwithſtandin 
theſe ſudden torrents, Chriſtians were ſtill 1 
in poſſeſſion of the cities on the coaſ. 
The Latins, ſhut up in their maritime towns, 
ſaw themſelves now deprived of all aſſiſtance, 
and their mutual diſſenſions added to their other 
misfortunes. The princes of Antioch were 
wholly taken up with making war upon a co- 
lony of Chriſtians in Armenia. The different 
factions of the Venetians, Genoeſe, and Piſans, 
were diſputing with each other the poſſeſſion 
of Ptolemais. The templars and knights of St. 
John were continually embroiled ; and Europe, 
now grown cool, ſent. forth ſcarce any of 
theſe armed pilgrims, ſo that the hopes of the 
eaſtern Chriſtians were almoſt wholly extin- 
guiſhed, when St. Lewis undertook the faſt 
cruſade. | 


3 Te ee de ledeieteac eee dl cr eie te 
CHAP. XLVI. 
Of ST. LEWIS and the laſt Crusape. . 


E WIS IX. ſeemed a prince deſtined to 

reform Europe, had it been capable of 

being reformed, to render France triumphant 
and civilized, and to be in every reſpect a model 
for the reſt of mankind. His piety, which was 

that of an anchorite, did not deprive him of wy 
© 
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of the virtues of a king ; nor did his liberality 
break in upon the bounds of a prudent œco- 
nomy. He knew how to reconcile the pro- 
foundeſt politics with the ſtricteſt juſtice, and- 
perhaps was the only ſovereign who deſerved 
this praiſe: in council he was prudent and 
firm, in battle intrepid but not raſh, and com- 
paſſionate as if he had always been unhappy. 
In a word, it is not in the power of man to 
carry virtue to a greater height. 

In conjunction with the queen his mother, 
who was regent, and underſtood perfectly well 
how to govern, he put a ſtop to the groſs abuſes 
which had crept into the exerciſe of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical power. The clergy pretended that the 
officers of juſtice ought to ſeize. the goods of 
every excommunicated perſon, without ex- 
amining whether the excommunication Ws 
jul or not: but the king, wiſely diſtinguiſhing 

tween the civil laws, to which every one 
owes obedience, and the church laws, whoſe 

wer ought to extend only to conſciences, 
would not ſuffer the laws of the kingdom to 
ield to this abuſe of excommunications. From 
the firſt beginning of his taking the reins of 
government, he confined the pretenſions of the 
biſhops and laity within their proper bounds ; 
he ſuppreſled feveral factions in Brittany; and 
obſerved a prudent neutrality between the fu- 
riouſly inſolent Gregory IX. and the madly re- 
vengeful Frederick It. | 
e encreaſed his demeſnes, which were al- 
ready very conſiderable, by the purchaſe of ſe- 
veral lands. The revenues of the kings of 
France conſiſted then only in their own private 
property, and not in that of the people; and 
G 3 their 
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their grandeur depended on a well regulated 
ceconomy, in the ſame manner as that of a 
private nobleman. 

His wife adminiſtration had enabled him to 
raiſe very conſiderable armies to oppoſe Henry 
III. king of England, and the vaſſals of France 
who had joined with him. Henry, who was 
poorer, and not ſo well obeyed by his ſubjects, 
had neither ſuch good troops, nor could he aſ- 
ſemble them ſo readily. Lewis defeated 
1241 him twice, particularly at Taillebourg in 
Poitou, when the king of England fled before 
him. This war was ſucceeded by an uſeful 
peace. The vaſlals of France returned to their 
duty, and never after ſwerved from it. The 
king moreover obliged the Engliſh to pay five 
thouſand pounds ſterling towards defraying the 
expences of the campaign. | 

If we reflect that he was barely twenty-four 
years ald when he acted in this manner, and 
how much ſuperior his genius was to his for- 
tune; we may eaſily figure to ourſelves what 

reat things ſuch a prince might have done for 
his country had he remained at home; and 
cannot but regret that France ſhould have been 
rendered ſo miſerable by thoſe very virtues which 
might have made the whole univerſe happy. 

n the year 1244, Lewis being feized with a 
violent diforder, fell into a lethargic doſing, 
during which, it is ſaid, he thought that he 
heard a voice commanding him to take up the 
croſs againſt the infidels *, The inſtant he 


* Father Daniel ſays, that during his inſenfſibility, his 
friends placed upon his bed, a piece of the true croſs, and 
other relicks, which produced an inſtantaneous effect in his 
favour, 
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recovered his ſpeech, he made a vow to engage 
in a cruſade. The queen his mother, his wife, 
his council, and all about him, were fully ſen- 
ſible: of the dangerous conſequence of this fatal 
vow.. The biſhop. of Paris himſelf diſplayed 
them to him in the ſtrongeſt terms; but Lewis 
conſidered his vow as a ſacred bond, which it 
was not permitted man to unlooſe. He took four 
years in preparing ſor this expedition; | 
and then leaving the government of the 1243 t 
Kingdom to his mother, he ſet out, accompanied 
by his queen, his three brothers, with their wives, 
and almoſt all the knights in France; for he 
had in this army no leſs than three thouſand 
knights bannerets, One part of the prodigious 
fleet deſtined to carry ſo many princes and war- 
riors ſet fail from Marſeilles, and the other 
from Aiguemorte, which is no longer a ſea- 


From the account of the king's expences, 
we may perceive how greatly France mult have 
been impoveriſhed by theſe cruſades, He gave 
to the lord of Vallery for maintaining thirty 
knights, eight thouſand livres : to the conſtable 
for fifteen knights, three thouſand livres: to 
the archbiſhop of Rheims, and the | biſhop of 
Langres, each for fifteen knights, whom they 
brought with them into the field, four thouſand 
livres each. Beſides which, he likewiſe pro- 
vided tables for one hundred and ſeventy two 
Le Theſe expences, together with the 
preparations for this expedition, amounted to 
an immenſe ſum. 


— 


„ 9 


| + It was in the year 1248, that Lewis IX. ſet ſail fo, 
Cyprus, 
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If the madneſs for cruſades, and the religi- 
ous obſervance of oaths, had permitted Lewis's 
virtue to hearken to reaſon, he would not only 
have perceived the evil he was bringing upon 
bis country, but alſo the great injuſtice of this 
expedition, which appeared to him ſo juſt and 
laudable. 

Had his deſign been only to put France in 
poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, it was what it had no 
right to: but he marched againſt the old and 
wiſe Melecſala *, ſultan of Egypt, who had 
certainly never given offence to the king of 
France. Melecſala was a Muſſulman, and that 
was the only pretence for making war upon 
him: but there was no more reaſon at that 
tine for ravaging Egypt, becauſe the people 
followed the doctrine of Mahomet, than there 
would be at preſent for carrying a war into 
China, becauſe that empire is attached to the 
tenets of Confucius. - or 

Lewis put into Cyprus, and was joined by 
the king of that iſland. They then landed in 
Egypt. The ſultan of Egypt was no longer 
in poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem. Paleſtine was then 
ravaged by the Choraſmins, the ſultan of Syria 
had abandoned to them that wretched country; 
and the caliph of Bagdat who, though ſtill ac- 
knowledged, had only the ſhadow of power, no 
longer took part in thoſe wars. There were ſtill 
ſome Chriſtians remaining at Ptolemais, Tyre, 
Antioch, and Tripoli; but by their diſſenſions, 
they continually ran the riſk of being cruſhed 
both by the Turkiſh ſultans and the Choraſmins. 


— 


This prince's name was Malek al Sale. 


In 
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In this ſituation of affairs it is difficult to 
find a reaſon why the king of France ſhould 
chuſe Egypt for the theatre of his war. Me- 
lecfala, who was now grown old and ſick, de- 
manded a peace, which was refuſed him. Lewis 
was reinforced by freſh ſuccours from France, 
and ſaw himſelf at the head of an army of 
ſixty-thouſand men, by whom he was both 
obeyed and loved; and having to do with an 
army already defeated, and a ſultan who drew 
near his end, who would not have thought that 
Egypt, and even Syria itſelf would quickly have 
been ſubdued ? yet one half of this flouriſhing 
army died of ſickneſs, and the other half was 
defeated near Maſſoura. St. Lewis ſaw his 
brother Robert of Artois killed by his ſide, 
and himſelf taken priſoner, with his two W 
brothers, the count of Anjou, and the count of 
Poitiers. It was no longer old Melecſala, who 
reigned in Egypt, but his fon Almoadan +. 
who muſt certainly have been a prince of a moſt 
generous ſoul; for when king Lewis made 
him an offer of a million of beſants in gold 
for his ranſom, and, that of his followers, Al- 
moadan generouſly remitted him the fifth part. 

This ſultan was maſlacred by the Mamalucs, 
whom his father had formed into a militia ; and 
the government being now divided, ſeemed to 
threaten ſome Fatal revolution to the Chriſtians: 
however, the Egyptian council continued to 
treat with the king. The ſieur de Joinville re- 
lates, that the emirs themſelves propoſed in one 


of their aſſemblies to chuſe Lewis for their 
ſultan. 


+ Malek Alm6ohadan. 
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This Joinville was priſoner at the ſame time 
with the king, and what is related by a man of 
his character has doubtleſs ſome weight. But 
Tet us only reflect how frequently, in a camp or 
a private houſe, we are miſinformed of what 
paſſes in a neighbouring camp, or the next 
houſe, and likewiſe how improbable it is that 
Muſſulmen ſhould think of chuſing for their ſo- 
vereign a Chriſtian king, and an enemy, who 
was neither acquainted with their language nor 
their manners, and who deteſted their religion, 
and could only be conſidered by them as the 
chief of a band of foreign robbers ; if we reflect 
upon this, I ſay, we ſhall find that Joinville has 
only reported a popular ſtory. By relating faith- 
ſully all that we hear, we are often led to re- 
peat many things which ought at leaft to be ſuſ- 
pected : and again, we have not the true hiſtor 
written by Joinville; it is at beſt but an incorr 
tranſlation made in the time of Francis I. from 
a manuſcript which it would be very difficult to 
underſtand at preſent. 

I have not been able to reconcile what hiſto- 
rians tell us of the manner in which the Muſ- 
ſulmen treated their Chriſtian priſoners. Some 
of them ſay, that they were brought one b 
one out of the place where they were ee 
and aſked if they would deny Jeſus Chriſt; 
and ſuch as perſiſted in the Chriſtian faith had 
their heads ſtruck off. 

Others again atteſt, that an old emir aſked 
the priſoners by an. interpreter, if they believed 
in Jeſus Chrift, and they anſwering in the af- 
firmative, he replied, “ Be of good courage 
then; he that died for you, and could riſe again, 
is doubtleſs able to deliver you.“ | 

| Theſe 
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Theſe two accounts ſeem a little contradic- 
tory ; and what is ſtill more fo, is, that the 
emirs ſhould kill thoſe captives for whom they 
e a ranſom f. - 
| pon the whole, theſe emirs demanded no 
more than the 80,000 beſants to which the late 
ſultan had limited the ranſom ; and when, in 
purſuance of the treaty, the French troops which 
were in Damietta had given up that city, we 
do not find that the conquerors committed the 
leaſt outrage on the women, but ſent the queen 
and her ſiſters- in-· a away with marks of reſpect. 
All the Mahometan ſoldiers did not indeed behave 
with equal moderation, the vulgar in all coun- 
tries being rude and brutal: there were doubt- 
lefs ſome violencies committed, and ſome pri + 
ſoners ill- treated, and even killed; but after 
all, I muſt own I am ſurpriſed that the ſultan 
did not put to death a much greater number of 
theſe foreign invaders, who failed from the ports 
of Europe to lay waſte the kingdom of Egypt. 


vt. 
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4 Joinville expreſly ſays, that the emirs deliberated among 
themſelves, whether they ſhould not behead the king and all 
the Chriſtians in their power, and that they were diſſuaded 
from this reſolution by a ſingle emir, whole breaſt was ani- 
mated by a ſpark of honour, or perhaps of avarice. ---- 
After all, it would have been the moſt advantageous reſo- 
lution they could have taken. 

+ Whether it be owing to a partiality for the Mahome- 
tans, or an implacable hatred. to the Chriſtians, we ſhall 
not determine; but certain it is, our author induſtriouſly 
palliates the cruelties of the former, by alledging meer con- 
jectures, and exaggerates thoſe of the latter, without much 
regard to the truth of hiſtory, Why ſhould we believe the 
hiſtory of the Arabian author Ben-Schuhnah, rather than 
the memoirs of the Chriſtian knight Joinville, who was an 

: G 6 eye- 
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St. Lewis, on his being delivered from cap- 
tivity, retired into Paleſtine, where he remained 
near four- years with the ſhattered remains af 
his fleet and army. Inſtead of returning to 
France, he went to viſit Nazareth, and did not - 
repair to his own dominions till after the death 
of queen Blanch, his mother; and then only 
in order to ſet on foot a new cruſade. 

His reſidence at Paris proved a perpetual in- 
creaſe of advantage and glory to him; and he 
received marks of honour which can only be 
rendered to a virtuous king. Henry III. of 
England and his barons having had — diſ- 
pute, they made choice of him as ſovereign ar- 
biter 1; and altho” his deciſion, which was in 
Henry's ſavour, did not put a ſtop to the com- 
motions in England, yet it proved to all Eu- 

rope, that men are obliged, in ſpite of them- 
ſelves, to ſhew reverence to virtue. The re- 
putation of Lewis, and the good order he ob- 
ſerved in his kingdom, procured his brather, 
the count of Anjou, the honour of being choſen 
king of Sicily by the pope. 

Lewis, in the mean time, enlarged his de- 
meſnes by the acquiſition of Namur, Peronne, 
Avranches, Mortagne, and du Perche. He 


- —— 


eye-witneſs of what he relates? The wife of St. Lewis be- 
ing beſieged at Damietta, and in danger of captivity, ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to Joinville, who was a knight-errant, fell 
on her knees, and begged a boon, which he having granted 
on the faith of chivalry, ſhe inſiſted upon his cutting off her 
head, if ever her virtue ſhould be in danger; and he pro- 
miſed to comply with her requeſt. 

1 How could he pronounce a decree as ſovereign, when 
he was no more than an arbitrator choſen by the two 
parties ? | 

5 might 
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might likewiſe have taken from the kings of 
England all they poſſeſſed in France: the quar- 
rels between Henry III. and his barons rendered 
it very practicable ; but Lewis preferred juſtice 
to uſurpation, and ſuffered them to remain in 

uiet poſſeſſion of Guienne, Perigord, and the 
— but he obliged them to give up for 
ever all claim to Touraine, Poitou, and Nor- 
mandy, which had been re- annexed to the 
crown of France by Philip Auguſtus. By this 
procedure he at once procured an honourable 
peace to his country, and raifed his own repu- 
tation.. 

He was the firſt who eſtabliſhed the law or 
right of appeals; by which the ſubjects, which 
had. before been obliged to ſubmit. to the arbi- 
trary ſentence of the judges of the baronies, 
might now carry their complaints into four 
grand, royal bailiwics, erected on purpoſe to 
hear and determine ſuch cauſes. In. his reign 
men of letters were firſt admitted to ſeats in the 
parliament, where before the knights, who 
hardly knew how to. read, uſed to decide the 
fortunes of the ſubjects. With all the piety of 
a prieſt, he ſhewed the enlightened firmneſs of 
a king, in putting a check to the encroach- 
ments of the court of Rome, by that famous 
pragmatic law, which ſecures thoſe rights called 
the liberties of the Gallican church. | 

In ſhort, thirteen years of his preſence in 
France repaired all the evils that had been 
wrought in his abſence ; but his infatuation for 
cruſades hurried him beyond every other con- 
ſideration, and the popes took care to encou- 
rage him in it. Clement IV. granted him a 
tenth penny on the revenues of the clergy for 


three 
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three years. At length he departed a ſecond 
time, with a force nearly equal to the former; 
and his brother, whom he had made king of 
Sicily, was to follow him: this time however he 
directed his devotion and his arms neither to Pa- 
leſtine nor the coaſt of Egypt, but failed with 
his fleet to Tunis. 

The Chriſtians of Syria were no longer of 
the ancient race of Franks who ſettled in An- 
tioch and Tyre; they were a mixed genera- 
tion, of Syrians, Armenians, and Europeans: 
they went by the name of Colts, and theſe 
feeble remains of the original conquerors wese 
in general ſubje& to the Egyptians, and Tyre 
and Ptolemais were the only cities of ſtrength 
they had left in that part of the world ; and, 
even in thoſe cities, the religious ſocieties of 
Templars and Hoſpitallers, whom we may in 
ſome ſort compare to the Mammaluc militia, 
carried on the moſt cruel and bloody wars 
againſt each other ; and in a fight which hap- 
pened between theſe military monks, there was 
not one Templar left alive. 

But it may be aſked, what relation there 
could be between a petty, mongrel race, on the 
coaſt of Syria, and St, Lewis's expedition to 
Tunis? Charles of Anjou, king of Naples and 
Sicily, an ambitious, cruel, and ſelf- intereſted 
prince, made the heroic ſimplicity of his bro- 
ther Lewis ſubſervient to his deſigns. He pre- 
tended that the king of Tunis owed him ſeveral 
years tribute; the truth is, he wanted to get 
the ſovereignty of that country, and St. Lewis, 
as moſt hifforians.tell us, (but on what foun- 
dation I cannot ſay) hoped to make a convert 
of the king of Tunis, A ſtrange method of con- 
YN. verting 
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verting a Mahometan to Chriſtianity, to make 
a deſcent ſword in hand upon his country 

The Chriſtians landed near the ruins of Car- 
thage ; but the king ſoon found himſelf be- 
fieged in his own camp by the united forces of 
the Moors, And here his army underwent the 
ſame fate, by diſeaſes, and the intemperance of 
the ſoldiery in a new climate, as it had for- 
merly done in Egypt; it was totally ruined : 
and one of his ſons, who was born at Damietta 
during the time of his captivity, died of this 
kind of contagion before "Tunis. At 
length the king himſelf was attacked 1270 
by it, and ordering himſelf to be laid 
in the duſt, he expired at the age of fifty- ive, 
with the piety of a monk, and the courage of 
an hero, It is not one of the leaſt, among the 
many inſtances of the caprices of fortune, that 
the ruins of Carthage ſhould be the burying- 
place of a Chriſtian king, come thither to fight 
_ Mahometans, in a country where queen 
Dido had firſt introduced the gods of the Sy- 
rians. Scarcely was Lewis dead, when his 
brother the king of _ arrived, who con- 
cluded a peace with the Moors, and conducted 
the ſhattered remains of the Chriſtian army 
back into Europe, 

We cannot reckon leſs than one hundred 
thouſand perſons ſacrificed in St. Lewis's two 
expeditions ; add to theſe the fifty thouſand 
who followed Frederick Barbaroſſa, the three 
hundred thouſand who compoſed the cruſade 
under Philip Auguſtus and Richard Coeur de 
Lion, with the two hundred thouſand at leaſt, 
who. emigrated in the time of king John de 
Brienne ; reckon likewiſe the one hundred _ 
4% *%:8*7 ty 
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ſixty thouſand who had before that over 
to Aſia, not omitting thoſe who periſhed in the 
expedition againſt Conſtantinople, and in the 
wars ſucceeding that revolution, without men- 
tioning the cruſade in the North, and that 
againſt the Albigenſes, and it will be found, 
that the Eaſt ꝓroved the ſepulchre of above two 
millions of Europeans. ö f 

Many countries were depopulated and impo- 
veriſhed by theſe expeditions. The ſieur de 
. expreſsly 7 that the reaſon of 

is not accompanying St. Lewis on his ſecond 
cruſade, Was, that he could not ſupport the ex- 
pence of it, his fortune having been almoſt en- 
tirely ruined by the firſt. 

Lewis's nay coſt the kingdom eight hun- 
dred thouſand beſants, which was about nine 
millions of the preſent current money of France. 
Now, of the two millions who died in the 
Eaſt, if each man carried with him out of the 
kingdom only one hundred franks, it will 
make an additional ſum of two hundred mil- 
lions on account of theſe expeditions. The 
Genoeſe, the Piſans, and particularly the Ve- 
netians, were enriched by them; but France, 
England, and Germany, were totally exhauſted, 

t is pretended that the kings of France were 
gainers by theſe, cruſades, becauſe St. Lewis 
encreaſed his demeſnes, by purchaſing the lands 
of thoſe lords who had ruined their fortunes by 
following him: but, in reality, he encreaſed 
them only by his oeconomy during his thirteen 
years reſidence at home. 

The only advantages procured by theſe en- 
terpriſes, was the liberty which many boroughs 
purchaſed of their lords; thus the municipal 
; govern- 
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government encreaſed by ſlow degrees from the 
_ ruins of the poſſeſſors of fiefs ; and theſe com- 
munities finding in time that they could work 
and traffic on their own accounts, they began 
to exercile arts and commerce, which had long 
lain neglected, and almoſt extinguiſhed in 4 
ſtate of ſlavery.” + | 

In the mean time, the ſmall number of Chriſ- 
tians diſtributed about the coaſt of Syria, were 
ſoon exterminated, or reduced to flavery. Pto- 
lemais, their principal retreat, which was in 
effect only a place of refuge for robbers noto- 
rious for their crimes, could not refiſt the forces 
of Melecſeraph, ſultan of Egypt, who took it in 
the year 1291. After which, Tyre and Sidon 
ſoon ſurrendered to him. In ſhort, towards the 
end of the twelfth century, there was not the 
leaſt trace to be found in Aſia of the emigra- 
tions of theſe Chriſtians. 


CHAP, XLVII. 


Continuation of the taking of CoxsTANTI- 
NOPLE by the CRUSADERS. 


may have obſerved, that the feudal go- 
vernment of France produced many 


conquerors ; the duke of Normandy, a peer of 
France, ſubdued: England ; a few private gen- 
tlemen conquered Sicily ; and, during the cru- 
ſades, lords of France were for ſome time maſters 
of Antioch and Jeruſalem :in fine, Baldwin count 
of Flanders, alſo a peer of France, took Conſtan- 
tinople. We have ſeen that the * 
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of Aſia yielded Nice to the fugitive emperors 
of Greece, and that theſe Mahometans were 
joined in alliance with the Greeks, againſt the 
Franks and Latins, their common enemies; 
during this time the irruptions of the Tartars 
into Aſia and Europe prevented the Maho- 
metans from opprefling the Greeks. _ The 
Franks being in poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople, 
elected own emperors, and the popes con- 
em, : 

1216 Peter de Courtenay, count of Aux+ 
: erre, of the houſe of France, being elec- 
ted, was crowned at Rome by pope; Hono- 
rius III. The popes, at that time, flattered 
themſelyes with a notion that they had the diſ- 
ſal of the empires of the and Weſt, 
We. have ſeen what kind of claim they had 
* the Weſt, and the immenſe quantities of 
blood it coſt to diſpute it. With regard to the 
Eaſt, their pretenſions were confined to Con- 
ſtantinople, and a part of Thrace and Theſ- 
faly ; and the Latin patriarch, notwithſtanding 
his gry ſubmiſſion to the pope's authority, 
inſiſted that it belonged to him alone to crown 
the emperors, his maſters ; . while the Greek 
patriarch, who held his ſee ſometimes at Nice, 
and at others in Adrianopolis, anathematized 
both the Latin emperorand his patriarch, and even 
the pope himſelf: in fact, this Latin empire of 
Conſtantinople was ſo inconſiderable, that Peter 
de Courtenay, on his return to Rome, could 
1218 not avoid falling into the hands of the 
Greeks, and, r his death, his ſucceſ- 

ſors poſſeſſed in reality no more than the city 
of Conſtantinople and its adjacent 2 
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Achaia was in the poſſeſſion of the French, and 
the Venetians had the Morea. 

Conſtantinople, which had formerly been 
ſuch an opulent city, was now grown ſo poor, 
that Baldwin II. I can hardly ſtile him em- 
peror, pledged to the Venetians for a ſum of 
money, the crown of thorns worn by Jeſus 
Chriſt, his ſwaddling cloaths, his robe, his nap- 
kin, his ſpunge, and ſeveral pieces of the true 
croſs, which were afterwards redeemed by St. 
Lewis, who depoſited them in the holy ad 
at Paris, with other relicks, which are teſtimo- 
nies of his piety, rather than of his knowledge 
in antiquity. | 

We find that this Baldwin II. came in 1245 
to the council of Lyons, in which pope Inno- 
cent IV. excommunicated, in ſo ſolemn a man- 
ner, the emperor Frederick II. He there in 
vain implored the aſſiſtance of a cruſade, and 
returned to Conſtantinople, only to ſee it fall 
at laſt under the power of the Greeks, its law - 
ful poſſeſſors. Michael Paleologus, emperor, 
and guardian to the young emperor Laſcaris, 
retook the city by means of a private in- 6 
telligence, Baldwin after this fled into 21 
France, where he lived upon the money he 
raiſed by the ſale of his marquiſate of Namur 
to St. is. Thus ended this empire of the 
cruſaders. | * 

The Greeks brought back their manners into 
their empire; and the cuſtom of putting out 
eyes again revived. Michael Paleologus was 
the firſt who ſignalized himſelf in this way, 
by depriving his pupil of his fight and liberty. 
It had been the cuſtom before, on theſe occa- 
fions, to make uſe of a thin plate of —_— 

cat 
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heated red hot; but Michael uſed boiling vine- 

fan and the cuſtom has been ſtill preſerved, 
5 for there is a faſhion even in crimes. 

Paleologus took care to procure a ſolemn act 
of abſolution for this cruel deed, from his pa- 
triarch and biſhops, who it is ſaid burſt into 
tears of joy at this pious ceremony. Paleologus 
beat his breaſt, with all'the marks of a ſincere 
contrition, humbly aſked forgiveneſs ' of God, 
and at the ſame time took eſpecial care to k 
his emperor and his pupil eloſely confined. 

When I fay that ſuperſtition returned to 
Conſtantinople with the Greeks, I deſire no 
clearer proof of it than what happened in the 
year 1284, The whole empire was at that 
time divided between two patriarchs ; - the em- 

ror gave orders that each party ſhould preſent 

re God, in the church of St. Sophia, a 
memorial containing his reaſons ; and that both 
theſe memorials ſhould be thrown into a con- 
ſecrated pan of coals, in order that'the will of 
heaven might be known; the Almighty how- 
ever declared himſelf no otherwiſe than by ſuf- 
fering both the papers to be conſumed to aſhes, 
and left the Greeks to their eccleſiaſtical diſ- 
putes. | | 

The empire of the Eaſt in the mean time re- 
covered a little ſtrength; Greece had been an- 
nexed to it before the cruſades, but it loſt almoſt 
all Afia Minor and Syria. Greece was again 
ſeparated from it after the cruſades, but a ſmall 
part of Aſia Minor ſtill remained. 

All the reſt of this empire was in the hands 
of new nations : Egypt was fallen a prey to the 
Mammaluc militia, originally formed of ſlaves, 
who afterwards became conquerors; they were 

| . ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers who had been gathered together from 
the northern coaſts of the Black Sea; and 
this new form of robbery was firſt eſtabliſhed 
during the time that St. Lewis was in cap- 


tivity. | 
"The empire of the caliphs ſeemed to draw 
near to its end in this century, white that of 
Conſtantine appeared alſo on the decline. The 
monarchy which had been founded by Ma- 
homet was torn to pieces on all ſides by new 
uſurpers, who at the ſame time embraced his 
religion, till at length the caliphs of Bagdat, 
called by way of diſtinction the Abaſſidian ca- 
2 rb utterly deſtroyed by the family of 
gis-Can. | 

Thus, during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, there was an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
devaſtations throughout one half of the globe ; 
nation fell upon nation in thoſe prodigious emi- 
grations, which have fince by degrees formed 
great empires ; for, while the cruſaders were 
pouring in upon Syria, the Turks undermined 
the Arabians; and at length the Tartars ap- 
peared, who fell upon the Turks, the Arabians, 
the Indians, and the Chineſe. Theſe Tartars, 
conducted by Gengis-Can and his ſons, changed 
the face of all Great Aſia, while Aſia Minor 
and Syria were the ſepulchres of the Franks 
and Saracens. 


* 
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CHAP. XLVIIL 
Of the EasT and of Gencis-Can. 


the other ſide of Perſia, towards the ri- 

vers Gihon and Oxus, a new empire aroſe 

from the ruins of the caliphate. We call it 
 Kouraſmia, or Kouraſſan, from the corrupted 
name of its conquerors. Sultan Mohammed 
reigned here about the end of the twelfth and 
beginning of the thirteenth century, at the 
time that ſo many Kingdoms were ſwallowed 
up by the great irruptions of the Tartars. Mo- 
hammed the Choraſmian ruled from the heart of 
Irac, which is the ancient Media, to the other 
ſide of Sogdiana, and far into the country of 
the Tartars. He had moreover enlarged his 
dominions by the addition of a great part of 
India; ſo that he faw himſelf one of the moſt 
powerful ſovereigns in the world, but ftill con- 
tinued to acknowledge the caliph,, whom he 
had ſtript of almoſt all his dominions, and who 
retained only the city of Bagdat. | 
From the other fide of Taurus and Caucaſus, 
to the eaſtward of the Caſpian Sea, and from 
the river Volga to China, and to the northward 
as far as the frozen zone, extends that immenſe 
tract of country belonging to the ancient Scy- 
thians, who were afterwards called Tatars, and 
by us Tartars, from Teteor-can, one of the 
moſt powerful of their princes. "Theſe coun- 
tries appear to have been peopled from time 
immemorial, but the inhabitants ſcarcely ever 
built towns ; nature having given theſe people, 
che ſame as to the Arabs and Bedouins, that 
5 reliſh 
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reliſh for freedom and a wandering life, which 
made them always conſider towns or cities as 
_— in which kings, ſay they, keep their 
aves. | 

Their continual excurſions, the frugal man- 
ner in which they were obliged to live, the 
ſmall ſhare of reſt or indulgence they could en- 
joy, paſſing their lives either under a tent, in 
their chariots, or upon the bare ground, ren- 
dered them a race of hardy men, inured to fa- 
tigue, who, like fo many wild beaſts grown 
over numerous, ſpread themſelves on all ſides, 
at a diſtance from their dens, at one time to- 
wards the countries about the Palus Mceotis, from 
whence, in the fifth century, they drove out 
the inhabitants, who ruſhed in upon the Ro- 
man empire; at another time towards the eaſt 
and ſouth, where they over-ran Armenia and 
Perſia; and again, towards the coaſts of China, 
and as far as the Indies. Thus has this migh 
reſervoir of barbarous and warlike men, ſpread, 
at different times, its innundations over almoft 
the whole of our hemiſphere; and the people 
who at preſent inhabit thoſe deſerts, deſtitute of 
all learning, know only that their anceſtors have 
formerly conquered the world. 

Each horde or tribe had its chief, and ſeveral 
of theſe chiefs were united under a Khan, to 
whom the neighbouring tribes of Dailailama 
paid a kind of homage, conſiſting chiefly in a 
{light tribute: the reſt of the tribes had no other 
notion of divine worſhip than what conſiſted in 
ſacrificing a few animals once a-year to the fu- 
preme being. I have never heard it faid that 
they offered human ſacrifices to the deity, nor 
that they had any belief of an evil and powerful 
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being, ſuch as the devil. The wants and oc- 

cupations of a vagabond life preferved them 

likewiſe from a great deal of that ſuperſtition 

which is the child of idleneſs; their only faults 

were thoſe which brutality naturally connects 

with a rough and ſavage way of life, and even 
theſe faults made them conquerors. & 

All that I have beenable togather of certainty, 
concerning the origin of the great revolution 
brought — by theſe Tartars towards the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, is, that the 
hordes of Mongols, or Moguls, inhabiting the 
parts to the eaſtward of China, and who poſ- 
ſeſſed the beſt iron mines, were the firſt who 
worked that metal, which indeed made them in 
the end maſters-of thoſe who were in poſſeſſion 
of all the reſt. Cal-Can, or Gaſſar-Can, 
grandfather to Gengis-Can 4, finding himſelf 
at the head of theſe tribes, who were the beſt 
armed and diſciplined of all the others, obliged 
many of his neighbours to become his vaſſals, 
and founded a kind of monarchy, ſuch an one 
at leaſt as could ſubſiſt among a wandering + 
people, impatient of reſtraint. A. ſon, whom 
our European hiſtorians call Piſouca, fixed this 
riſing empire, and after him Gengis-Can ex- 
tended it over the greateſt part of the known 
globe. | | | 

Between his dominions and theſe of China, 
lay a powerful ſtate, belonging to a Chan, 
whoſe anceſtors had quitted the wandering life 
of the Tartars, to build themſelves towns, after 


+ According to Fadlallah, who wrote the life of Gengis- 
Chan, his grandfather's name was Purfan-Chan, and his fa- 
ther's Yeſukay, or Piſuka Behadr, 4 . 

J e 
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the example of the Chineſe. This prince was 
known even in Europe, and was the perſon to 
whom we at firſt gave the name of Preſter 
John: ſome critics have attempted to prove 
that the proper name is Prieſt John, though, 
moſt certainly, there never was the leaſt grounds 
for either of the appellations +. | 

The truth is, that the reputation of his ca- 
pital, which made fome noiſe. in Aſia, had ex- 
cited the greedineſs of certain , Arabian mer- 
chants : theſe merchants were of the ancient 
-communion of Neſtorius; ſome of their prieſts 
accompanied them in this expedition, and, in 
order to recommend themſelves to the Chriſtian 
potentates, who were at that time carrying on 
the holy war in Syria, they gave qut that they 
had converted this great Can, the moſt powerful 
of the Tartarian chiefs, and had given him 
the name of John; and that he had even con- 
deſcended to take upon him the prieſthood. 
From this idle ſtory came Preſter John to be ſo 
famous in the old chronicles of the cruſades. 
They afterwards went in ſearch of a Preſter 
John into Ethiopia, and gave this name to a 
black prince, who is partly a ſchiſmatic Chriſtian, 
and partly a Jew; but the Tartar Preſter John 
fell in a great battle by the arms of Gen- 
gis, after which the conqueror made himſelf 
maſter of his dominions, and cauſed himſelf to 
be choſen ſovereign of all the Tartar Cans, or 
chiefs under the name of Gengis-Can, which 


+ The name of this prince was Vang-Can, or Ung-Can ; 
and the capital of his kingdom was Karacorum, fituated 
about twenty days journey from the borders of China. 


Vor. II. H ſignifies 
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ſignifies King of Kings, or Grand-Can “, in 
room of that of Temugin+, which he bore be- 
fore. It appears that the Tartar-Cans were 
accuſtomed to aſſemble diets at the beginning 
of the ſpring ; theſe dicts were called Caur- iltè. 
How do we know whether theſe aſſemblies, 
and our plenary courts in the months of March 
and May, may not have had the ſame origin? 
Gengis-Can publiſhed an ordonnance in this 
aſſembly, enjoining the belief of one God only, 
and that no one ſhould be perſecuted on the 
ſcore of religion ; a certain proof that his ſub- 
jects were not all of the ſame belief. He eſta- 
bliſhed ſtrict military diſcipline; the decurions, 
centurions, and captains of thouſands, and the 
chiefs of ten thouſands, under generals, were 
all obliged to perform daily duty : and all ſuch 
who did not go to the held, were obliged to 
work one day in the week for the Can's ſer- 
vice. Adultery was the more ſtrictly forbid- 
den, on account of polygamy being allowed. 
There was but one Tartar canton in which 
the inhabitants were permitted to continue the 
practice of proſtituting their wives to their land- 
lords. Sorcery was expreſsly forbidden, under 
pain of death: it has already been ſhewn, 
that Charlemagne puniſhed this crime only by 
a fine; but it follows from hence, that the 
Germans, Franks, and Tartars, believed alike 
in the power of magicians. Gengis-Can played 


* Abulgazi-Can, the hiſtorian, derives this name from 
jin, which, in the Mogul language, fignifies great, and the 
termination gl ix, implying the ſuperlative, i. e. greateſt, or 
t great. 

+ So called from Temujen- Can, a prince of the Moguts, 
whom his father deſcated and flew, F 
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off a ſcheme in this great aſſembly of barbarous 
princes, which we frequently find employed in 
the hiſtory of the world ; a prophet foretold 
him, that he ſhould be one day maſter-of the 
univerſe : his ſubjects encouraged each other 
to fulfil the redidtion. 

Gengis ed a new law, which was the 
moſt proper imaginable for making heroes of 
all his ſoldiers ; he ordered the penalty of death 
for ſuch who, when called to the aſſiſtance of 
their fellow-ſoldiers in time of battle, ſhould 
take to flight, inſtead of ſuccouring them. Hav- 
ing quickly made himſelf maſter of all the 
countries which lie between the river Volga 
and the wall of China, he afterwards fell upon 
that antient empire which was then called Ca- 
tai. He took Cambalu, the capital of North 
Catai ; this is the ſame city which we now call 
Pekin. Thus maſter of the one half of China, 
he ſoon carried his victorious arms into the 
heart of Corea. 55 

It is not in the imagination, even of the 
idleſt of thoſe who buſy themſelves in romantic 
fictions, to conceive that a prince ſhould ſet 
out from the heart of Corea, which is at the 
eaſtern extremity of our globe, to carry the war 
into Perſia and the Indies; and yet this, Gen- 
gis-Can actually effected. | 

The caliph of Bagdat, named Naſſer, very 
imprudently applied to him for his aſſiſtance; 
the caliphs at that time were, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, what the indolent kings of France 
were formerly, under the tyranny of the mayors 
of the palace: the Turks were the mayors of 


the caliphs, 
H 2 Sultan 
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Sultan Mohammed, of the Coriſmian race, 
of whom we have already made mention, was 
maſter of almoſt all Perſia; and Armenia, ever 
in a defenceleſs condition, paid him tribute. 
The caliph Naſſer, whom this Mohammed was 
determined to ſtrip at laſt of even the ſhadow 
of dignity which was left him, called Gengis- 
Can into Perſia. | 

The Tartarian conqueror was at that time 
ſixty years of age; it appears that he knew 
how to govern, às well as to conquer; and his 
life is one of the many inſtances, that there is 
no great conqueror, who is not at the ſame 
time a great politician z a conqueror is a man, 
whoſe head makes a happy and dextrous uſe of 
the arms of others. Gengis governed with ſo 
much ſkill that part of China which he had 
conquered, that there was not the leaſt attempt 
made towards a revolt during his abſence ; and 
he knew ſo well how to govern his own family, 
that his four ſons, whom he made his four 
Jlieutenant-generals, ſhewed no other jealouſy 
than who ſhould beſt ſerve him; and were the 
chief inſtruments of his victories. 

Our fights in Europe appear like light ſkir- 
miſhes, when compared with the battles which 
have at different times laid Aſia in blood. Sul- 
tan Mohammed marched againſt Gengis at the 
head of four hundred thouſand fighting men; and 
on the other ſide of the river Jaxartes, near the 
city of Otrar, and in the immenſe plains which 
lie without the city, in 42 degrees of latitude, 
he met with the Tartar's army, conſiſting of 
ſeven hundred thouſand men, commanded by 
Gengis himſelf, aſſiſted by his four ſons : the 
Mahometans were defeated, and the city of 

trar 
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Otrar taken. The beſiegers made uſe of the 
battering ram on this occaſion: it would ſeem 
that this war- engine was a kind of natural in- 
vention amongſt all people, in the ſame man- 
ner as the bow and arrows. 

From the countries beyond the Oxus the con- 
queror advanced againſt Bocara, a city famous 
throughout all Aſia for its great commerce and 
manufactures of ſtuff, but eſpecially for the 
ſciences, which the Turkiſh ſultans had learnt 
of the Arabs, and which flouriſhed in Bocara 
and Samatrcaiid: and, if we credit the Can Al- 
bugaſi, to whom we are indebted for the hiſtory 
of the Tartars, bocar ſignifies learned, in the 
Tartar-Mogul language ;- and it is from this 
etymology, of which there does not at preſent 
remain the leaſt trace, that came the name of 
Bocara. The Tartar, after having ranſomed this 
city, reduced it to aſhes, in like manner as 
Alexander did Perſepolis. The eaſtern writers 
who have given us the hiſtory of Gengis-Can, 
alledge, that he did it to revenge the death of 
his ambaſſadors, whom the ſultan had cauſed to 
be ſlain before the war. Whatever excuſe chere 
might be for Gengis, there could be none for 
Alexander. ALES 

All the countries to the eaſtward and ſouth- 
wards of the Caſpian Sea, were now ſubdued, 
and ſultan Mohammed, a fupitive from pro- 
vince to province, dragging after him his trea- 
ſures and his misfortunes, died at laſt, aban- 
doned by his own people. After this the con- 
queror penetrated as far as the river Indus, and 
while one of his armies was reducing Indoſtan, 
another, under the command of one of his fons, 
fabjected to his yoke all the provinces which 

| H 3 are 
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are to the fouthward and weſtward of the Caſ- 
pian Sea; Coraſſan, Irac, Shirvan, and Aran. 
They paſſed the iron- gates, not far from whence 
it is ſaid that the city of Derbent +, was built 
by Alexander the Great. This is the only paſ- 
iage to croſs from this fide of Upper Aſia over 
the ragged and inacceſſible hills of mount Cau- 
caſus, From thence directing its march along the 
Volga towards Moſcow, this army, every where 
- victorious, fell upon and ravaged Ruſſia, where 
nothing was to be ſeen hut ſeizing and ſlaying 
of cattle and ſlaves. Being loaded with plun- 
cer, they repaſled the Volga, and returned back 
to Gengis-Can by the north-eaſt coaſt of the Caſ- 
pian Sea. It is ſaid that no traveller had ever 
before made the circuit of this river; and that 
theſe troops were the firſt who had. dared to 
venture ſuch a journey, through rude and un- 
cultivated countries, inacceſſible to any other 
men than Tartars, who wanted neither tents, 
proviſion nor baggage, but lived upon the fleſh 
of their horſes, as well as they could on that 
of other animals. 

In this manner was the one half of China, 
and of Indoſtan, almoſt all Perſia as far as the 
Euphrates, the frontiers of Ruſſia, Caſan, Aſ- 
tracan, and the whole of Great Tartary, re- 
duced by the victorious arms of Gengis, in the 
ſpace of leſs than eighteen years. | 


* 
6 


+ Darbend, or Derbend, is a Perfian word, fignifying the 
faſtening or ſhutting of gates; alluding to iron gates in a 
wall near this city, extending about a quarter of a league, 
from a mountain to the ſea, through which gates all tra- 
vellers were obliged to paſs, 


It 
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It is certain, that the part of Thibet where 
the great Lama reigns, was included within'the 
bounds of his empire, and that he ſuffered that 
pontiff to remain in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion 
of his own territories, as there were a great 
number of worſhippers of that human idol in 
his armies. Conquerors have in all times ſpared 
the chiefs of religions, both on account of the 
tribute of flattery they are ſure to receive from 
them, and becauſe the ſubmiſſion of the head of 
the church generally draws after it that of the 
people. 

In his return back from India, through Per- 
fia, and the ancient Sogdiana, he ſtopped at the 
city of Toncat, to the north-eaſt of the river Jax- 


artes, as the center of his vaſt empire. Hither . 


his ſons, who had been victorious on all ſides, 
with his generals, and all the tributary princes, 
brought him the treaſures of Afia, which he di- 
ſtributed in largeſſes among his ſoldiers, who, 
till he ſhewed it them, were wholly unac- 
quainted with this ſpecies of abundance. From 
hence came thoſe gold and filver ornaments 
which the Ruſſians are every now and then 
finding, and other monuments of luxury that 
were buried in the ſavage countries of Tartary 
the only remains of thoſe numerous depre- 
dations. 

During his ſtay here, Gengis held a trium- 
phal plenary court in the plains of Toncat, 
which was as ſplendid and magnificent as that 
which had prepared the way for ſo , many vic- 
tories had been ſimple and warlike. Here 
might be ſeen a mixture of Tartarian barbarit 
and Aſiatic luxury; the Cans and their vaſſals, 
who had been companions of his conqueſts, 
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appeared ſeated in the antient Scythian chariots, 
which ſtill continue in uſe among the inhabi- 
tants of Crim-Tartary ; but theſe cars were 
covered with the rich ftuffs, gold, and precious 
ſtones, which had been taken from the nations. 
they had conquered, One of the ſons of Gen- 
gis made him a preſent at this aſſembly, of an 
hundred thouſand horſes. It was at this meet- 
ing of the ſtates-general of Aſia, that he re- 
ceived the homage of atove five hundred am- 
baſſadors from the conquered countries. From 
hence he haſtened to reduce again to his yoke 
the vaſt territory of Tangut, on the frontiers 
of China. At the age of ſeventy he determin- 
ed to go and complete the conqueſt of the great 
kingdom of China, which was the darling ob- 
1226 Ject of his ambition; but, as he was on 
his march towards that empire, and 
within a few miles of the great wall; he was 
ſeized with a diſorder in his camp, which put a 
period to his life. Never did any man before 
or ſince himſelf ſubje& ſo many different nations: 
he had conquered above one thouſand' eight 
hundred leagues of country from eaſt to weſt, 
and above a thouſand from north to ſouth ; but 
then as he conquered he laid all waſte, and, ex- 
cepting Bocara and two or three other cities 
which he permitted to be rebuilt, his whole em- 
pire, from the borders of Ruſſia to the frontiers 
of China, was one continued ruin. China in- 
deetl ſuffered the leaſt, becauſe, after the taking 
of Pekin, no other place offered to reſiſt him. 
Before his death he divided his empire between 
his four ſons, and each of them was one of the 
moſt powerful monarchs of the known . | 
2 
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It is aſſerted, that a great number of human 
victims were ſacrificed upon his tomb, and that 
this has continued to be done in Tartary at 
the death of any of his ſucceſſors. This cu- 
ſtom, worthy only of the moſt ſavage beings 
the earth produces, was common with the an- 
cient Scythian princes, and has of late been 
found to prevail among the negroes of Congo. 
It is pretended, that it was looked upon as a 
point of honour among the domeſtics of the 
Cans of Tartary, to die with their lords, and 
that they even Aputed for the honour of being 
interred with them. If this enthuſiaſm was 
common among them, and that death appeared 
a matter of ſuch ſmall moment to theſe people, 
they were certainly formed to ſubdue all other 
nations. The Tartars, whoſe admiration of 
Gengis-Can redoubled when they no longer 
beheld him, imagined that he was. not born 
in the ſame manner as other men, but that 
his mother had conceived him by the power 
of ſome heavenly influence; as if the rapi- 
dity of his conqueſts was not of itſelf a pro- 
digy-ſufficiently great. If ſuch men muſt have 
a ſupernatural being given to them for a pa- 
rent, we muſt ſuppoſe it to be ſome evil demon, 
The children of this great conqueror till 
added to the dominions their father had left 
them; Octai, and ſoon after his fon Coblai- 
Can, completed the conqueſt of China: this 
is the Coblai whom Mark Paolo ſaw in the year 
1260, when, together with his father and uncle, 
he penetrated into thoſe: countries, which were 
not even known by name at that time,. and. 
which he called Catai. - Europe, where Mark 
Paolo rendered himſelf ſo famous for having 
H 5 tra- 
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travelled into the dominions conquered by Gen- 
gis-Can, was for a long time ignorant both of 
theſe dominions and their conquerors. 33 

Pope Innocent IV. indeed, in 1246, ſent 
ſome Franciſcan: friars into Tartary ; but theſe 
monks, who aſſumed the title of ambaſſadors, 
faw very little, were treated with great con- 
tempt, and did no kind of ſervice. ' | 

So little was known of what paſſed in that 
conſiderable part of the world, that an impo- 
for, named David, made St. Lewis believe, 
when he was in Syria, that he was ſent to him 
from the Great Can of Tartary, who was 
turned Chriſtian ; upon which St. Lewis ſent 
the monk Rubruguis thither, in 1258, to en- 
quire into this affair. By the relation of Ru- 
bruguis it appears, that he was introduced to 
the grandſon of Gengis-Can, who then reigned 
in China: but what lights could be procured 
from a monk, who was only a traveller 1 


people whoſe language he was ignorant of, an 


who had not an opportunity of rightly diſtin- 
uiſhing what he did ſee? Accordingly, all that 
he brought back with him from this voyage 


Was, a great number of falſe notions, and ſome 
few truths of very little conſequence, 
Thus then, at the ſame time that the princes 


and barons of Chriſtendom were bathing the 
kingdoms of Naples, Greece, Syria, and Egypt, 
in blood, Aſia was ravaged by the Tartars, 
Almoſt all our hemiſpere ſuffered at the ſame 
time. 

Gengis made uſe of the right which the 
eaſtern monagchs have always been in poſſeſ- 
fion of and which reſembles that which the 
facher of 2 family had by the Roman law, viz. 

IIb. - that 
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that of chuſing their own beirs, and dividing their 
poſſeſſions among their children, without any 
regard to thę claim of elderſhip: he declared 
his third ſon, Octai, Great Can of Tartary, 
and his poſterity reigned in the north of China 
till about the middle of the 14th century. The 
force of arms introduced the Tartars into this 
kingdom, and religious diſputes drove them out 
again: the prieſts of the Lama were for extermi- 
nating the EE ; theſe latter found means to 
make the people revolt. The princes of the 
blood-royal of China tcok advantage of this ec- 
clefiaſtical diſcord, and in the end drove out 
their conquerors, enervated by eaſe and plenty. 

Another ſon of Gengis-Can, named Touchi, 
had fer his ſhare the provinces of Turqueſtan 
and Bactria, the kingdom of Aſtracan, and the 
country of the Uſbec Tartars. The fon of 
this Touchi travelled as far as Poland, into 
Dalmatia, Hungary, and to the very gates of 
Conſtantinople : this prince was called Batou- 
Can; the princes of Crim-Tartary deſcend 
from him in a male-line, and the Uſbec-Cans, 
who at this day inhabit the true Tartary, to 
the northward and eaſtward of the Caſpian-Sea, 
derive their origin likewiſe from the ſame - 
ſource ; they are maſters of the northern Bac- 
tria, but they only lead a wandering life in that 
fine country, and lay waſte all the parts they 
inhabit. 

Tuti, or Tuli, another fon of Gengzs, had 
the kingdom of Perſia, while his father was yet 
living. The fon of this Tuti, named Houla- 
cou, paſſed the Euphrates, which Gengis-Can 
had never done; he totally deſtroyed the em- 
pite of the caliphs in Bagdat, and made him- 
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ſelf maſter of a part of Aſia Minor, or Natolia, 
while the native maſters of that delightful part 
of the Conſtantinopolitan empire, were driven 
from their capital by the Chriſtian cruſaders. 
A third ſon, named Zagatai, had the pro- 
vinces on the other ſide of the Oxus, Can- 
dahor, the northern India, Cachemir, and Thi- 
bet: and the ſeveral deſcendants of theſe four 
monarchs preſerved themſelves for ſome time 
by the force of arms in the poſſeſſion of their 
monarchies, which had been founded on ra- 
pine. | 
: If Charlemagne was blameable for dividing 
his dominions, Gengis-Can was doubtleſs com- 
mendable for what he did. The dorntmionsef- 
Charlemagne lay contiguous to each other, had 
nearly the ſame laws, were under the ſame re- 
ligion, and might be governed by one man. 
Thoſe of KA infinitely more extenſive, ſe- 
parated by vaſt deſerts, and divided into diffe- 
rent religious ſets, could not continue for any 
length of time in obedience to one ruler. 
In the mean time, the vaſt power of the Tar- 
tar Moguls, which was firſt founded in the year 
1220, began to grow weak in all its parts; till 
Tamerlane, in little more than a century aſter- 
wards, eſtabliſned an univerſal monarchy in 
Aſia, which again underwent a diviſion. 
Let us now turn our eyes towards the Weſt, 


and fee what paſſed in Europe in the thirteenth 
century. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLIX. | 


Of CHARLES of Ax jou, king of the two 
SICILIES; and of the S1CILIAN Veſpers. 


WE ILE the grand revolution brought 
'VY about by the Tartars was taking its 
courſe, and the ſons and grand-ſons of Gengis- 
Can were dividing the greateſt part of the 
world amongſt them; while the cruſades ſtill 
continued to be carried on, and St. Lewis was 
unhappily making preparations for his laſt fatal 
one; the illuſtrious and imperial houſe of Sua- 
bia was exterminated in a manner unheard of 
till then: the remains of its blood was ſhed 
upon a ſcaffold. | 
The emperor Frederick II. was at once the 
emperor of the popes, their vaſſal, and their 
enemy ; and did them homage for the kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily. His fon, the em- 
zeror Conrad IV. took poſſeſſion of this 1254 
Lingdom! I find it confidently afferted by moſt 
authors, that this Conrad was poiſoned by his 
brother Manfreddo, or Mainfroi, Frederick's 
natural ſon; but I do not ſee that any one of 
them have brought the leaſt proof of this aſ- 
ſertion. Manfred ſeized upon this kingdom, 
which of right belonged to his nephew Con- 
radin, ſon to the emperor Conrad, and grand- 
ſon to Frederick I. The pope, as lord paramount, 
feemed to have a right to puniſh Manfred ; but 
what right could he have to ſtrip an helpleſs 
orphan of the dominions to which he was the 
ſole and lawful heir? But the proſpect of ad- 


vantage made every thing appear lawful. The 
Popes 
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popes both hated and feared this family, and 
only waited to find a prince, who, in receiving 
the inveſtiture of theſe kingdoms, might be 
able to conquer them. Charles, count of An- 
jou, brother of St. Lewis, offered himſelf to 
the pope for this purpoſe, and the holy father 
ſoon concluded the matter with him, notwith- 
ſtanding he had before promiſed the inveſtiture 
to others. 8 

This count of Anjou was already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Provence in right of marriage; and 
what ſtill conſiderably added to his power, was 


his having ſubdued the city of Marſeilles: he 


moreover enjoyed a dignity, which a man of 
abilities might have turned greatly to his ad- 
vantage, which was, his being the only ſenator 
ns of Rome. Pope Urban IV. who ſtood 
+ in fear of this prince, even when he called 
him in to his aſſiſtance, gave him the inveſti- 
ture only on condition that he ſhould renounce 
all claim to that dignity at the end of three 
years, and pay an annual tribute of three thou- 
ſand ounces of gold to the apoſtolic chair, for 
the ſeudal dependance of the kingdom of Na- 
ples; and if he ſhould ever ſuffer the payment 
to run behind-hand more than two months, 
that he was to be excommunicated. Charles 
made not the leaſt heſitation to ſubſcribe to 
theſe terms, or indeed any others which they 
brought him. The pope permitted him to levy 
1266 the tenth penny upon all the church-re- 
venues in France. He ſet out with ſtore 

of money and troops, cauſed himſelf to be 


crowned at Rome, and gave Manfred battle on 


the plains of Beneventum, where fortunately for 
him that prince fell in the combat. The dr 
made 
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made the moſt rigid uſe of his conqueſt, and 
appeared to be as ſevere and cruel as his bro- 
ther St. Lewis was humane. 

In the mean time young Conradin, the true 
heir to the kingdom of Naples, was in Germany, 
while, during this interregnum his country was 
laid waſte; and while they were ſtripping him of 
the kingdom of Naples, his adherents encouraged 
him to come and defend his inheritance. He 
was at that time only fifteen years old ; but his 
courage far ſurpaſſed his age. He put himſelf 
at the head of an army, together with his kinſ- 
man the duke of Auſtria, and came to ſupport 
his rights. The people of Rome were for him, 
and the excommunicated Conradin was received 
in that city amidſt the general acclamations of 
the inhabitants, at the very time that the 68 
pope did not dare to approach his own 225 
capital. 

It may be aſſerted with truth, that of all 
the wars of this country, that carried on by 
Conradin was the moſt juſt ; but it was like- 
wiſe the moſt unfortunate; for the pope ſet up 
a cruſade againſt him as well as againſt the 
Turk; and he, together with his relation 
Frederick, duke of Auſtria, was defeated and 
taken priſoner in Apulia. Charles of Anjou, 
who ought to have done juſtice to their valour, 
cauſed them to be condemned by the civil ma- 
giſtrates. Their ſentence was, that they had 
merited death, for having taken up arms againſt 
the church ; and theſe two princes were pub- 
licly executed at Naples by the common hang- 
man. Pope Clement IV. to whom they ſeemed 
to have fallen a ſacrifice, did not dare to ap- 
prove of this piece of barbarity, which was the 

more 
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more execrable, as it was concealed under the 
forms of juſtice, I cannot ſufficiently expreſs 
my ſurpriſe, that St. Lewis never reproached 
his brother with this baſe action, ſince he of all 
men whom the Egyptians had ſpared under 
leſs favourable circumſtances, ought more than 
any other to have condemned this cruelty of 
Charles of Anjou. The conqueror, inſtead of 
humouring the Neapolitans, irritated them 
continual oppreſſions; fo that himſelf and his 
whole nation were held in the utmoſt horror 
by them. 

It is the general opinion, that a Sicilian gen- 
tleman, named John de Procida, diſguiſed in 
the habit of a Franciſcan friar, plotted that fa- 
mous conſpiracy, by which all the French were 
to be murdered at the fame hour on. Eafter 
Sunday, on ringing the bell for veſpers. It is 
certain that this John de Procida had prepared 
the minds of all the Sicilians for a revolt; that 
he went from Conſtantinople to Arragon; and 
that the king of that country, Peter, ſon-in-law 
to Manfred, had joined with the Greek em- 
peror agairiſt Charles of Anjou: but it is hardly 
probable that they had completely formed the 
plot of the Sieilian veſpers. If any ſuch plot 
had been formed, it ought to have been put in 
execution chiefly in the kingdom of Naples; 
and yet we do not hear of any one being mur- 
dered there. Maleſpina relates, that a French- 
1282 man, named Droguet, was committing a 

rape upon a woman in Palermo on Eaſter- 
day, at the very time the people were going to veſ- 
pers: the cries of the woman drew the populace to 
her aſſiſtance, who killed the Frenchman. This 
firſt impulſe of private revenge animated the 
u general 
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ann hatred: the Sicilians, encouraged by. 
John of Procida, and ſtimulated by their on 
fury, cried out with one voice, that they would 
deitroy the enemies of their country; and ac- 
cordingly every Frenchman that was found in 
Palermo was put to death, The fame fury 
ſpread itſelf through the whole ifland, and pro- 
duced a general maſſacre. It is ſaid that they 
ripped up women with child, and took the 
half-formed infants out of their wombs; 
and that even the prieſts themſelves maſſacred 
all their French penitents. It is moreover af- 
firmed, that only one gentleman of Provence, 
named des Porcellets, — the general ſlaugh- 
ter: nevertheleſs, it is certain that the governor 
of Meſſina, with his whole garriſon, retired. 
out of the iſland into the kingdom of Naples. 
The blood of Conradin was thus revenged,; 
but not upon thoſe by whom it had been ſhed.. 
The Sicilian veſpets proved the ſource of new- 
miſeries to this people,. whoſe- happy climate. 
ſeemed only to have rendered them more wicked 
and more miſerable. , 
It is now time to ſee what new diſaſters were 
produced in this ſame century by the abuſe. of 


cruſades, and of religion in general. 


CHAP. L. 

Of the CrusaDE againſt the ALBIGENSES: 
= H E murtherous diſputes between the em 
pire and the pontificate, the riches of the 


monaſteries, and the abuſe which a number oF 
Gd biſhops. 
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biſhops had made of their temporal power, pro- 
miſed ſooner or later to irritate the minds of 
the people, and inſpire them with a ſecret de- 
ſire of independence. Arnold of Breſcia had 
ventured, even in Rome, to ſtir up the people 
to ſnake off the yoke. They began to reaſon 
a good deal concerning religion in the twelfth 
century. Certain men roſe up, who would ac- 
knowledge no. law but that of the goſpel, and 
preached-up tenets nearly the ſame with thoſe 
at preſent profeſſed by the proteſtants. Theſe 
people were called V audois, becauſe there were 
a great number of them in the valleys of Pied- 
mont ; Albigenſes, from the Ws of Albi; and 
Bons hommes, (or good people) from the regu- 
larity of life on which they piqued themſelves ; 
laſtly, they were called Manichzans, as general 
pellations at that time given to the heretics. 
very one was ſurpriſed, towards the latter end 
of the twelfth century, to find the province of 
Languedoc filled with theſe ſectaries. 

In the year 1198, pope Innocent. III. de- 
puted two Ciſtercian monks to try theſe he- 
retics. We command, ſaid he, the prin- 
ces, counts, and all the lords of your pro- 
vince, to aſſiſt them with all their power againſt 
theſe heretics, by the authority which they 
have received for the puniſhment of evil doers : 
ſo that when brother Rainier ſhall have pro- 
nounced ſentence of excommunication againſt 
them, the lords do forthwith confiſcate all their 
goods, baniſh them from their eſtates, and pu- 
niſh them with the utmoſt rigour, if they dare 
to reſiſt. Now we have given power to brother 
Rainier to oblige the Jords to comply with theſe 
our orders, by excommunication, and by 8 
ter 
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terdict upon their eſtates, &c,” This was the 
firſt origin of the inquiſition. 

An abbot of Citeaux was afterwards nomi- 
nated, in conjunction with ſeveral other monks, 
to go to Toulouſe, and execute what ought to 
have been done by the biſhop of the place. 
This procedure provoked the count de Foix, 
and all the other'princes of the country, wha 
had been already brought over by the reformers, 
and were greatly irritated againſt the court of 
Rome. 

This ſect was in great part compoſed of 
burghers, reduced to indigence by the long ſla- 
very from which they had been ſcarce freed, and 
likewiſe by the cruſades. The abbot of Citeaux 
made his appearance amongſt them with the 
equipage of a prince; but he in vain aſſumed 
the character of an apoſtle; for the people 
cried out to him, © Either quity our pomp, or 
your ſermon.” A Spaniard, biſhop of Oſma, a 
very worthy man, who was then at Toulouſe, 
adviſed the inquiſitors to lay aſide their ſump- 
tuous equipages, to walk on foot, to lead a life 
of abſtinence, and - imitate the behaviour of 
the Albigenſes, the ſureſt means of converting 
them. St. Dominic, who had accompanied 
this biſhop, joined with him in ſetting an ex- 
ample of this apoſtolic life, and ſeemed at that 
time to wiſh that no other arms might be em- 
ployed againſt error. But Peter de Caſtelneau, 
one of the inquiſitors, was accuſed of having 
made uſe of arms which ſuited his character, by 
_ privately exciting ſeveral of the neigh- 205 
bouring lords againſt the count of Tou- 7 
louſe, and fomenting a civil war. This in- 

| quiſitor 
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quiſitor was murdered; and the ſuſpicion fell 
upon the count of Toulouſe. a 

Pope Innocent III. did not heſitate to releaſe 
the ſubjects of the count of Toulouſe from theit 
oath of allegiance. Such was the treatment 
ou to the deſcendants of that Raymond of 

oulouſe, who was the firſt in ſerving the 
Chriſtian cauſe in the cruſades. : 

The count, well appriſed of the fatal con- 
ſequences of a bull under certain circumſtances; 
readily ſubmitted to the ſatisfaction required 
F- of him. One of the pope's legates, 

oy named Milo, commanded him to re- 
pair to him at Valence, and there deliver up 
ſeven forts which he held in Provence, to 
enliſt in a cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, his 
own ſubjects, and to make the Amende hono- 
rable. o every one of which articles the 
count payed obedience. 

There now appeared, on the one fide, the 
duke of Burgundy, the count of Nevers, Simon 
eount of Montfort, with the biſhops of Sens, 
Autun, and Nevers, at the head of their reſ- 
pective troops, and the- unfortunate count of 
'Foulouſe, in the midſt of thom as their hoſ- 
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quit the city half naked, while their conquerors 
took poſſeſſion of all their goods and eſtates. 
The name of Macchabee, and Defender of 
the church, was given to count Simon of Mont- 
fort, who made himſelf maſter of a great part 
of the country, ſeizing into his hands the caſtles 
of all the ſuſpected lords, laying ſiege to thoſe 
who refuſed to ſurrender, and perſecuting all 
the heretics who dared to ſtand up in their own 
defence. Eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians themſelves 
tell us, that upon Simon of Mangfort's giving 
orders to ſet fire to a pile of faggots, intended 
for the execution of theſe unhappy wretches, 
an hundred and forty of them chanting a 
pfalm, ran and threw themſelves headlong into 
the midſt of the flames. By thus unpeopling 
Languedoc, they ruined the count of Toulouſe, 
who defended himſelf only by negociations. 
He repaired to St. Giles to meet the le- 
gates and abbots, who were the leaders of 210 
this cruſade, where he pleaded his cauſe with 
tears before them ; but was told that thoſe tears 
came only from fury and reſentment ; and the 
legate gave him his choice, either to yield to 
Simon of Montfort all the lands which this 
count had uſurped, or to be excommunicated. 
On this occaſion, however, the count of Tou- 
louſe had at leaſt the courage to prefer excom- 
munication. After the ſentence was pronounced, 
he fled for refuge to the court of his brother- 
in-law, Peter, king of Arragon, who under- 
took to defend him, having Imoſt as much 
reaſon as the count to be diflatished with the 
chief of the cruſaders. | 
In the mean time the eagerneſs of gaining 
indulgences and riches, increaſed the number 


of 
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of cruſaders. The biſhops of Paris, Liſieux, 
and Bayeux, repaired to the ſiege of Lavaur. 
At this ſiege there were made priſoners eighty 
knights, with the lord of the town, who were 
all — to be hanged; but the gibbet being 
broken down, they were delivered up to the 
cruſaders, who maſſacred them-all in cold blood. 
They threw the ſiſter of the lord of Lavaur 
into a well, round which they burnt 
IZIT three hundred of the inhabitants, who 
refuſed to renounce their opinions. 

Prince Lewis, who was afterwards king 
Lewis VIII. did indeed join theſe cruſaders, in 
order to ſhare in the ſpoils; but Simon of 
Montfort ſoon got rid of a companion who 
would have been his maſter. 

It was the intereſt of the popes to beſtow 
the conquered lands on Montfort; and the 
ſcheme was ſo well laid, that the king of Ar- 
ragon could never, with all his mediation, pro- 
cure the leaſt favour for the count of Toulouſe. 
He therefore ſeems to have taken up arms only 
when every other method failed him. 

The battle which he fought againſt the cru- 
ſaders near to Toulouſe, and in which he was 
my killed, paſſed for one of the moſt ex- 

3 traordinary that had ever happened. 
It is related by a multitude of writers, that 
Simon of Montfort, with only eight hundred 
Horſe and one thouſand foot, attacked the arm 
of the king of Arragon and the count of Tou- 
louſe, while they were carrying on the ſiege of 
Muret. They ſay that the king of Arragon 
had with him a hundred thouſand fighting men 
and that there never was a more ate de- 
feat; as alſo that Simon of Montfort, the 
| biſhop 
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biſhop of Toulouſe, and the biſhop of Cominge, 
divided their army into three corps, in honour 
of the holy Trinity. 

But is it likely, that ſo ſmall an army as 
eighteen hundred men, going to attack an 
enemy an hundred thouſand ſtrong in the open 
field, ſhould divide itſelf into three bodies ? 
It was a miracle, ſome writers perhaps will 
ſay ; but military gentlemen, who now-a-days 
read theſe ſtrange ſtories, will be very apt to 
treat them as nonſenſical and abſurd. 

After this victory, the pope held a general 
council at Rome, whither the count of Tou- 
louſe came to aſk forgiveneſs. I cannot diſ- 
cover what foundation he had to flatter him- 
ſelf that they would reſtore him his dominions. 
He was very happy to eſcape with his liberty”; 
and the council was even ſo generous as to 
allow him a penſion out of his eſtates of four 
hundred marks of filver. | 

When Innocent III. was dead, count 98 
Raymond of Toulouſe did not meet 
with milder treatment: he was beſieged in his 
capital by Simon of Montfort; but here this 
conqueror, who had acquired ſuch glory by do- 
ing ſo much miſchief, had an end put to his 
ſucceſſes, and to his life; being cruſhed to 
pieces by the fall of a great ſtone from the 
walls. | 

He left a ſon behind him on whom the pope 
conferred all his father's rights; but he could 
not give him . the ſame credit. The crufade 
agaiaſt Languedoc now began to abate of its 
vigour. The ſon of old Raymond, who had 
ſucceeded his father, was excommunicated as 
he had been: upon which Lewis VIII. king of 

France, 
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France, obtained from young Montfort the 
Ceſſion of all the countries which he was not 
able to keep; but death put a ſtop to Lewis, 
in the midſt of his conqueſts; and this ftate 
did not come entirely under the dominion of the 
kings of France till the reign of Philip the Bold. 

The popes divided the ſpoils, and the young 
count of Toulouſe was obliged in 1228 to yield 
them all the county of Venaiflin, containing five 
Fmall cities. This was the place of his aſylum, 
and a fief of the empire, as were all the terri- 
tories ſituated on the other fide of the Rhone. 
It is therefore to be wiſhed, that the claim of the 
holy ſee on this little ſtate had been leſs odious, 
— that it had not been the price of blood. 
The good underſtanding between the court of 
France and pope Gregory IX. wreſted from the 
family of the counts of Toulouſe theſe ſmall 
remains of a patrimony which they had been 
in poſſeſſion of ever ſince the time of Char- 
lemagne.. The miſunderſtanding between the 
emperor Frederic II. and this fine pope re- 
ſtored it to them again. 'The emperor, as lord 
paramount, and inſulted in his prerogative, did 
this act of juſtice. Philip the bold, king of 
France, upon taking poſſeſſion afterwards of the 
large county of Toulouſe, reſtored the Venaiſſin 
to the popes, which by the liberality of the 
kings of France they have ever ſince continued 
in poſſeſſion of. The city and territory of 
Avignon were not included in this donation, 
but paſied to the Anjou branch of the houſe of 
France, which then reigned in Naples, and re- 
mained with them till the time that the unſor- 
tunate queen Joan of Waſsle yielded to the 
popes the perpetual inheritance, os 

* During 
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During the reign of St. Lewis, the 
fent two Dominicans and a Franciſcan friar, 
with the title of inquiſitors, into the country of 
the Albigenſes, which was at that time very 

uiet. The two Dominicans rendered them- 
elves ſo odious there, that the inhabitants drove 
them out of the oity. Rome itſelf was for a 
long time obliged ts ſuſpend the inquiſition 
but at length it was eſtabliſhed. Nevertheleſs, 
this ſe ſtill continued to ſuthit, though weak, 
_— number, and reduced to live in ob- 

urity. | 
| IR Sd bd det brought the ſcourge of 
the inquiſition upon Europe. Pope In- ___ > 
nocent IV. eſtabliſhed it all over Italy, **5* 
Naples excepted, as a new tribulnal which was 
to fix the authority of the holy ſee on a firm 
ſoundation. We ſhall ſee in the courſe of this 
work what oruelties this tribunal exerciſes both 
in France and Spain. 184205 
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E have ſeen how Europe was exhauſted 


of its men and money by the cruades, 
without their havi ig in the leaſt contributed 


to civilize it. Germany was ene entire anar- 


chy aſter the death of Frederic II. All the 


lords ſtrove who ſhouid get moſt of che publio 
revenues annexed to the imperial ſtate; ſo that 


when Robert of Hapſburg was elected em- 
Vo. II. I perot 
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peror in 1273, they only granted him ſoldiers, 
with which he conquered Auſtria from Otto- 
caris, who had taken it from the houſe of 
Bavaria. 

During the interregnum which preceded the 
election of this Rodolph, Denmark, Poland, 
and. Hungaty, entirely freed themſelves from 
the flight tribute they were wont to pay the 


erors. | Þ, 
Much about this time, likewiſe, ſeveral cities 
erected a municipal form of government, which 
ſtill continues. They united together for their 
mutual defence againſt the encroachments of 
the great lords; and the hanſe towns, Lubec, 
Cologne, Brunſwick, and Dantzick, being - in 
procels of time joined by eighty others, formed 
a commercial republic, which was diſtributed 
into ſeveral different ſtates. The Auſtreques 
were now eſtabliſhed, which are courts of ar- 
bitration in compacts between. the lords, as 
well as between the towns; and hold the places 
of laws andcourts of juſtice, which were want- 
ing in Germany. 

Italy was formed into a new plan of govern- 
ment before and under the reign of Rodolph. 
Several cities having aſſumed their freedom, it 
was confirmed to them for a (ſum of money. 
At this time it appeared as if Italy might be 
for ever ſeparated from the German dominion. 

The German lords, in order to render them- 
ſelves more powerful, were all of them deſirous 
of having a weak emperor; and the four princes 
and their archbiſhops, who had by little and little 
arrogated to themſelves the right of election, had 
joined with ſome other princes in chuſing Ro- 
dolph of Hapſburg for emperor, only on ac- 

| . ... count 
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count of his not being poſſeſſed of any con- 
ſiderable territories. 'T'his Rodolph was a 
Swiss lord, who had rendered himſelf formi- 
dable by being one of thoſe chiefs called by the 
[Italians Condottieri . He had been champion 
for the abbot of St. Gall, in a diſpute waged 
between him and the 'biſhop of Baſil, about 
ſome pipes of wine. He had alſo relieved the 
town of Straſburg: but his fortune was fo 
little proportioned” to his courage, that he was 
for ſome time ſteward of the houſhold to that 
very Ottocaris, king of Bohemia, who, when 
he was afterwards preſſed to do him homage, 
as emperor, replied, ** "That he owed him no- 
thing, for he had always payed him his wages,” 
The princes of Germany did not at that time 
foreſee that this very Rodolph would be the 
founder of a houſe which continued for a long 
time to be the moſt flouriſning in Europe, and 
which has more than once been on the point 
of acquiring as great a power in the empire as 
that of Charlemagne. This power | took 2 
conſiderable time in forming; and at the end 
of the thirteenth and beginning of the four- 
teenth eentury in particular, the empire had 
little or no influence over Europe. J 

France would have been happy under a ſo- 
vereign ſuch as St. Lewis was, had it not been 
for that fatal fondneſs for -cruſades, which oc- 
baſtoned all his misfortunes, and at length coft 
him his life on the fands of Afric. We 


_—. 


o Condottieri, literally conductors, though generally ap» 
plied to carriers, and thoſe who keep mules for hire. . It was 
the name formerly given to ſoldiers of fortune, who raiſed 
and commanded. mercenary troops, ILY 
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may perceive, by the great number of veſſels 
fitted out for theſe fatal expeditions, that France 
might have eaſily acquired a large maritime 
commerce. The ſtatutes of St. Lewis relating 
to trade; the new police eſtabliſhed by him in 
the city of Paris; his pragmatic ſanction by 
which he confirmed the diſcipline of the Gallic 
church; his four grand bailiwicks for the try- 
ing of cauſes among his vaſlals, and which 
gave riſe to the parliament of Paris; his regu- 
PEN and exactneſs with regard to the coin, 
do all of them plainly ſhew, that France might 
at that time have been made a very flouriſhin 


As to England, it was as happy under Ed- 


ward I. as the manners of the times would allow. 
The country of Wales was annexed to it; and 
it had conquered Scotland, Who was obliged to 
receive a king from the hand of Edward. Indeed 
the Engliſh were no longer in poſſeſſion of 
Normandy nor Anjou; but they ſtill had the 
whole province of Guienne. ward I. had 
but a flight and ſhort war with France; bu: 
this ĩs to be attributed to the almoſt continual 
difficulties he was involved in at home, either 
at the time he was making the conqueſt gf 
Scotland, or when he afterwards loſt it. 
We ſhall preſently allot a more particular 
and extenſive article to Spain, which we have 
leſt for a long time a prey to the Saracens. It 
now remains to ſay a word or two of Rome. 
The popedom was in the ſame ſtate in the 
thirteenth century in which it had been for ſo 
Jong time before. The popes, though not well 
ſettled in Rome, and having but à tottering 
authority in Italy, being at belt but * 
Nati 1 anew 
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à few places in St. Peter's patrimony and of 
Umbria, il continued to give away crowns, 
and ſit in judgment upon kings. 
In 1280, pope Nicholas ſolemnly determined 
at Rome the diſputes between the king of Por- 
tugal and his clergy, We have ſeen that in 
1287, pope Martin IV. depoſed the king of 
Arragon, and gave his dominions to the king 
of France, who was not able to put the pope 
bull in force. Boniface VIII. gave Sardinia 
and Corſica to another king of Arragon called 
James the Juſt. Kar 
In the year 1300, when the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Scotland was in diſpute, pope Boni- 
face VIII. wrote thus to king Edward: © You 
ought to know that it is our place to give a 
king to Scotland, which has always in full right 
belonged and {till does belong the church of 
Rome; but if you pretend to have any right 
thereto, ſend your lawyers to us, and we will 
do you juſtice; for we reſerve this affair wholly 
to ourſelves.” ; + + 
| bod about el end of the 1 Fre 
me princes of Germany ed Adolph 
of Naſſau, ſucceſſor to the firſt — of he 


houſe of Auſtria; they pretended” a bull from 


the pope for depoſing Naſſau, by which they 
gave the pope that power which of right be- 
onged to themſelves. © This fame Boniface 


hearing of the election of Albert, wrote thus to 


the eletors : © We command you to proclaim 
publicly that Albert, who calls himſelf king of 


the Romans, muſt come and appear before us, 


to anſwer to the charge of high treaſon, and of 
excommunication * ; 
N 3 
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It is known, that Albert of Auſtria, inſtead of 
appearing to theſe ſummons, gave Naſſau battle 
near Spires, where he defeated and killed him; 
and that Boniface, after having loaded him with 
excommunications, laviſhed his benedictions as 
profuſely on him in 1303, when he ſtood in 
need of his aſſiſtance againſt Philip the Fair. 
Then we find him ſupplying, by the plenitude 
of his power, all defects or irregularities in Al- 
bert's election; and conſerring on him by his 
bull the kingdom of France, which of right be- 
longed to the emperors. Thus can intereſt 
change ſides, and without ceremony make uſe 


of every ching holy or Profans that will anſwer 
its. end. | 


But other boa heads tamely ſubmitted 
to the papal yoke. Mary, queen to Charles 
the Lame, king of Naples, having laid claim to 
the kingdom of Hungary, carried her cauſe be- 
fore the pope and his cardinals ; and the pope 
adjudged the kingdom to this princeſs by default. 
Nothing was wanting to this ſentence but a 
good army. 

Howeuer, we ſhall ſoon ſee that. France did 
not pay quite ſo much deference to Boniface. 
On the whole, it is ſuſficiently well known that 
this pontiff inſtituted the | — and that he 
added a ſecond crown to the pontiſical cap, to 
ſignify the two powers with which he was in- 
veſted. John XXIII. afterwards added a third: 
but John had not two naked fwords carried 
before him, as Boniface had when * went to 
diſtribute his er N 2 
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"CHAP. LIL 


Of SPAIN in the twelſth and thirteenth 
| | CENTURIES. | * 


HEN the Moors had been driven out 
| of the kingdoms of Toledo and Valen- 
tia, by the cid; at the end of the eleventh cen+ 
tury, Spain was divided into ſeveral govern- 
ments. The kingdom of Caſtile contained the 
two Caſtiles, Leon, Galicia, and Valentia. The 
kingdom of Arragon was then annexed to Na- 
varre. Andaluſia, a part of Murcia, and Gra- 
nada, ſtill belonged to the Moors. Barcelona 
was governed by counts, who did homage to 
the kings of Arragon. One third of Portugal 
belonged to the Chriſtians; but this was only. 
a county. The ſon of a duke of Burgundy, 
deſcendant of Hugh Capet, whom they called 
count Henry, had made himfelf maſter of it 
at the beginning of the twelfth century. 

A crulade would have been more effectual 
in driving the Moors out of Spain thaw out of 
Syria; but it is very probable that the Chri- 
ſtian princes of Spain were not very deſirous 
of this foreign aid, chuſing rather to tear theit 
country to pieces among themſelves, and dif- 
pute it with the Moors, than fee it invaded and 
ſtript by cruſaders. 4 mA 0 g 
Alphonſo, ſirnamed the Battle-giver, King of 
Arragon and Naples, took Sarragoſſa 
from the Moors, which city afterwards 41%, 
became the capital of the kingdom of Arragon, 
and never again returned under the dominion- 
of the Moors, N comm N 
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Count Henry's ſon, whom 1 ſhall call Al- 
phonſo of Portugal, to diſtinguiſſi him from the 
many other kings of that name, took Liſbon, 
17 the beſt port in Europe, from the Moors, 

147 together with all the reſt of Portugal, 
the two Algarves excepted. He gained ſeveral 
battles, and at length cauſed himſelf to be 
crowned: king of Portugal. Pope Alexander 
III. did not fail on this oceaſion to pretend that 
it was he who him his crown, and 
1160 1 
| demanded a tribute of two marks of gold 
from him; to which the king ſubmitted, knowing 
that in the diſputes between ſo-many different 
ſovereigns in Spain, the pope's ſuffrage might 
fometimes incline the ballance in favour of the 
party he eſpouſed. . OL oe Og 
A very few efforts would now have been ſuf- 
cient: to have driven the Moors entirely out 
of this part of the continent: but as to this, it 
was neceſſary that the Spaniſh Chriſtians ſhould- 
be united among themſelves 3 whereas they 
were almoſt perpetually. at war with one an- 
other. At one time the kingdoms of Caſtile and 
Arragon were in arms againſt each other, and 
at another Navarre was engaged againſt Arra- 
gon, and ſometimes theſe three provinces: were 
all of them at war together; add to this, that. 
each kingdom was frequently diſturbed by in- 
teſtine broils of its own. here were three 
kings of Arragon, who ſucceſſively annexed a 
great part of Navarre to their dominions, while 
the Moors were in poſſeſſion of the reſt. - Al- 
phonſo the Battle-giver, who died in 1134, was 
the laſt of theſe three kings. We may judge 
of the temper of thoſe times, and the badneſas 
of the adminiſtration, by this king's will, whe, 
24589 4 1 elt 
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left his kingdoms to the knights templars and 
knights of Jeruſalem, This was, in fact, be- 
queathing a civil war as his laſt legacy. For- 
tunately, however, theſe knights were not in a 
condition to enforce this will. The ſtates of 
Arragon, who ſtill preſerved their freedom, 
choſe for. their king don Ramirez, brother to 
the deceaſed monarch, though he had embraced 
a monaſtic life for upwards of forty years, and 
had lately been made a biſhop. He was called 
the Prieſt-king and pope Innocent II. granted 
him a diſpenſation to marry. . | 
In theſe commotions Navarre was rent 8 
from, Arragon, and became a kingdom as 37 
of itſelf; it afterwards fell by marriage to the 
counts of Champagne, it next belonged to 
Philip the Fair and the houſe of France, and at 
laſt came to the families of Foix and Albert, 
and is now ſwallowed up in the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy. | | 

During theſe diviſions, the Moors 8 
ſtrengthened themſelves, and retook 115 
Valentia. The frequent incurſions they made 
gave riſe to the order of Calatrava. The monks 
of Citteaux finding themſelves powerful enough 
to defray the expences of defending the city of 
Calatrava, armed their convert brothers, toge- ' 
ther with ſeveral ſquires, and fought under the 
badge of the ſcapulary. Soon after this the 
order itſelf was inſtituted, which is now nei- 
ther religious nor military; every perſon is al- 
lowed to marry once, and it conſiſts in nothing 
more than enjoying leveral conſiderable com- 
manderies in Spain. ph 

The quarrels among the Chriſtians ſtill ſub - 
fſilted, of which the Mahometans at different 
1 1 5 times 
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times made their advantage. In the year 1197, 
a king of Navarre, named don Sancho, being 
perſecuted by thoſe of Caſtile and Arragon, 
was obliged to go to Africa, and implore ſuc- 
cours from the miramolin, or emperor of Mo- 
rocco ; but this ſtep, which was ſo likely to 
produce a revolution, had no ſuch effeft. - 
Heretofore, when almoſt all Spain was united 
under king Rodriguez, a prince of great courage, 
though ſomewhat incontinent, it was ſubdued 
in a leſs ſpace than two years; and now that it 
was divided among ſo many different powers, 
jealous of each other, neither the African em- 
peror, nor the Mooriſh king of Andaluſia, could 
make any conqueſts in it. The reaſon was, 
that the Spaniards were become better _y 
the country almoſt full of ſtrong garriſons, an- 
all parties united in a time of general danger; 
add to this, that the Moors were as imprudent 
in their conduct as the Chriſtians. | 
1206 At length all the Chriſtian nations 
of Spain joined together, to make head 
againſt the African forces which were prepar- 
ing to fall upon them. | 
Miramolin Mahomet Ben Joſeph having 
eroſſed the ſea with an army of near one hundred 
thouſand men, and being joined by the Moors 
of Andaluſia, aſſured bimſelf of making a con- 
queſt of Spain. The rumour of this great ar- 
ment rouſed the attention of ſome French 
knights ; the kings of Caſtile, Arragon, and 
Navarre, united their powers to withſtand the 
common danger; the kingdom of Portugal fur- 
niſhed a body of troops; and theſe two 
reat armies met together in the defiles 
of the Black Mountain, or Sierra Morena, as 
it 
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it is called, on the borders of Andaluſia, and 
the province of Toledo. The archbiſhop of 
Toledo was by the fide of the king of Caftile, 
Alphonſo the Noble, and carried the croſs at 
the head of the troops. Miramolin had in one 
hand a fabre, and in the other the alcoran. The 
Chriſtians gained the victory; and this day, the 
I6th of July, ſtill continues to be celebrated every 
year in Toledo: but this victory was more glo- 
rious than uſeful; the Moors of Andaluſia 
were ſtrengthened by the remains of the Afri- 
can army, while that of the Chriſtians was pre- 
fently diſperſed. ES 
* Almoſt all the knights who had been preſent 
at this battle returned to their reſpective homes 
after it was over, In thoſe days, though they 
knew how to fight, they were ignorant of the 
art of making war; and the 1 8 were {till 
leſs acquainted with it than the Chriſtians. 
Neither Moors nor Chriſtians kept an army 
conſtantly in the field. 
Spain, taken up with her own misfortunes 
for the ſpace of five hundred years, did not 
begin to take part in the troubles of the reſt of 
Europe, till the time of the cruſades againſt the 
Albigenſes. We have ſeen that Peter J. may 
of Arragon, was obliged to afliſt his vafſals of 
1 and the country of Foix, who were 
oppreſſed on account of religion; and that he 
died fighting againſt Simon of Montfort, wh. 
had carried away his y 4a and conquered Lan- 
guedoc from him. His widow, Mary of Mant-- 
Uier, who had retired to Rome, pleaded 
er ſon's cauſe before Innocent IM. beſeeching 
him to uſe his authority to get him ſet at li- 
berty. There have been ſome ſhort periods of 
I 6 tune 
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time in which the court of Rome gained great 
honour by her behaviour; this was one of them. 
Innocent ordered Simon of Montfort to re- 
Foie ſtore this child to the people of Arra- 
13 gon, which order was immediately com- 
plied with. Had the pope's always made the 
ſame uſe of their power, they would have be- 
come the law-givers of the world. | 
This young king, whoſe name was James, 
was the firſt of the kings of Arragon to whom 
the ſtates of that kingdom took the oath of 
1238 allegiance, It was him who took the 
iſland of Majorca from the Moors, and 

drove them out of the fine kingdom of Valen- 
tia, a country favoured by nature, who has en- 
. dowed its inhabitants with a manly ſtrength, 
and furniſhed them with every thing that can 
delight the ſenſes. I do not know how ſo 
many hiſtorians can aſſert that the city of Va- 
lentia was not above a mile in circumference, 
and at the ſame time that upwards of fifty thou- 
ſand Moors marched out of it. How could ſo 
ſmall a town contain ſo great a number of 


people ? _ | 
| This ſeemed a period marked out for the 
lory of Spain and the expulſion of the Moors. 
Fer inand III. king of Caſtile and Leon, took. 
7236 the famous city of Cordova from them, 
« which was the reſidence of their firſt. 
kings, and was a much finer city than Valen- 
tia. Here they had built their magnificent 
moſque +, and a number of noble palaces, 
; This Ferdinand alſo fubdued the Moors of 
the province of Murcia; this country, though 
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| | + See Chap. naiv, Vol. 4. 
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of a ſmall extent, is extremely fertile, and the 
Moors uſed to get a great quantity of filk here; 
which they manufactured into curious ſtuffs. 
In ſhort, after a ſiege of ſixteen months, 
he made himfelf maſter of Seville, the 1248 
moſt opulent city the Moors had in their poſs 
ſeſſion. Death at length put an end to 
his ſucceſſes. If divine honours are due 1252 
to thoſe who have been the deliverers of their 
country, Spain with as much reaſon reverences 
the name of Ferdinand as France invokes 
her St. Lewis. He enacted wholeſome and 
wiſe laws, as well as the king of France, and 
like him erected ſeveral new courts of judica- 
ture. It is likewiſe ſaid, that he inſti- 8 
tuted the royal council of Caftile, which 248 
has ſubſiſted ever ſince his time. wg.” 

He had for a miniſter one Ximenes, ._ _ 
archbiſhop of Toledo, a man who did mod 
no ſervice to his . and whom we muſt 
not confound with 'that Ximenes, who was af- 
terwards regent of Caſtile. 18 
Te kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon were 
at that time very powerful; but we are not to 
imagine that their kings were abſolute: there 
was no abſolute monarch then in n 
the nobles of Spain kept their king in ſtricte 
kmits than in any other kingdom whatfoevers 
The people of Arragon remember to this day, 
the formulary uſed at the inauguration of their, 
kings. The grand juſticiary of the kingdom 
addreſſed him in the name of the ſtates in theſe 
words: Nos gue valemss tanto como vas, os haze-, 
mos nueſiro rey y ſeuor; con tal que guardeis nueſtros 
fueres, ſi uno, no.. We, who are equal with 
yourſelf, do conſtitute you our king, * 
3863 ition 
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dition that you maintain the laws “; others 
wiſe not.“ | | 
The grand juſticiary did not conſider this as 
an empty matter of form, but pretended to 
have a right to accuſe the king before the ſtates, 
and to fit as preſident at the trial. I do not 
however meet with any inſtance of their having 
put this privilege in force +. 
Caſtile poſſeſſed as extenſive privileges, and 
the royal authority was as much limited there 
by the ſtates, as in Arragon ; in ſhort, we may 
eaſily judge, that in countries where there 
were ſuch a number of lords, it was as diffi- 
cult for the kings to conquer their ſubjects as 
to drive out the Moors. | | 
Alphonſo, ſurnamed the Aſtronomer, or the 
Wiſe, ſon to St. Ferdinand, experienced the 
truth of this. It has been ſaid of him, that 
while he was ſtudying the heavens, he loſt the 
earth; this trivial thought would have ſome juſ- 
tice in it, had Alphonſo neglected buſineſs for 
ſtudy, but that he never did: the ſame fund of 
underſtanding which had made him a great phi- 
loſopher, made him likewiſe an excellent king. 
He is accuſed by ſeveral authors of atheiſm, for 
having faid on. ſome occaſion, © That if he had 
beenof God's privy-council, he would have given 
him-ſome good advice relating to the motion of 
the planets.” But theſe authors do not conſider 


* Fueros ſignifies privileges, not laws, and comes from 
Forum, the place at Rome where thoſe privileges were de- 
ſended. a 6 | 

+ It is a little remarkable, that our author ſhould make 
ſuch a reflection in this place, and, in the very next page, 
tell us, that this very king was deprived of his crown by an 
aſſembly of the ſtates, _ 


that 
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that this piece of, pleaſantry of this wiſe kin 
fell — Ptolemaic ſyſtem, of whoſe inſuf⸗ 
ficiency and contradictions he could not but 
be fully ſenſible. This prince rivalled the 
Arabians in the ſciences; and the univerſity of 
Salamanca, which had been erected by his fa - 
ther, produced no one equal to him: his fables, 
called after him the Alphonſine Fables, remain 
to this day monuments of glory to him, and of 
ſhame to thoſe princes who make a merit of 
their ignorance; but at the ſame-time it muſt 
be owned that they were compiled by Arabians. 

The difficulties with which his reign was 
diſturbed were certainly not the effects of that 
love for the ſciences which rendered Alphonſo 
ſo illuſtrious, but the conſequences of his fa- 
ther's extravagant expences; for as St. Lewis 
drained France by his cruſades, ſo did St. Fer- 
dinand ruin Caſtile for a time, even by the ac- 
quiſitions he made, as they generally coſt him 
more than they were worth. 1 

After the death of St. Ferdinand, his ſon had 
the kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon to en- 
counter, who were grown jealous of his power. 
© Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, which 
this philoſophic prince had to ſtruggle with, 
the princes of the empire caſt their eyes on him 
as the moſt proper perſon for their emperorz 
and actually made him an offer of the imperial 
diadem; and if Rodolph of Hapſburg was 
choſen in his room, I am of opinion that it 
may be wholly attributed to the great diſtance 
which divided Caſtile from Germany. Al- 
phonſo had at leaſt given proofs that he merited 
the empire, by the manner in which he go- 

verned the kingdom of Caſtile, His clletion 
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of laws, called Las partidas*, ſtill continue in 

that country to form the principal baſis of their 

juriſprudencde. MILK Ef» 
282 In his old age he ſaw his fon San- 

1293. cho III. rebel againſt him - but certainly 

the ſon's crime is by no means the father's 


e. | | wot 
This Don Sancho was the only ſon of a ſe- 
cond nuptials, and pretended, during his fa- 
ther's life-time, to be declared heir to the crown, 
in prejudice to the rights of the grand- children 
by the firſt marriage; and a meeting of his 
faction, under the title of the ſtates, went ſo 
far as to make him an offer of the crown. 
This audacious attempt is a freſh proof of what 
I have ſo often ſaid, that there was no law in 
Europe at that time; and that almoſt every thing 
was decided according to the occurrences of the 
times, and the caprices of mankind, 

Alphonſo the Wiſe was now reduced to the 
grievous neceſſity of joining with the Moors 
againſt his fon and rebellious Chriſtian ſub- 
jects. This was not the firſt alliance which 
Chriſtians had entered into with Mahometans 
againſt other Chriſtians ; but it was certainly 
the moſt juſt, | E 1 
Alphonſo invited the miramolin of Morocco 
to his aſſiſtance, who thereupon croſſed the ſea 
and the African and Caſtilian monarchs met at 
Zara on the confines of Granada. Ihe behaviour 
and ſpeech of the miramolin on this occaſion de- 
ſerves to be perpetuated by hiſtory to all poſte- 
rity. When they met, he gave the place of 
honour to. Alphonſo, with theſe words: 1 


* — 
* 
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treat you thus. becaufe you are unfortunate, and 
enter into alliance with you purely to revenge 
the common cauſe of all kings and all fathers,” 
Alphonſo gave his ſon battle, and overcame 
him; a further proof how well he de- 1284 
ſerved to reign, but he died ſoon aftr 
his victory. „ 
The king of Morocco was obliged to return 
to his dominions; and Don Sancho, the unna- 
tural ſon of Alphonſo, and the uſurper of the 
throne of his nephews, ſucceeded to K crowny 
and even reigned happy. and undiſturbed. ' , 

The dominion of Portugal at that time con- 
tained the two Algarves, from which the Moors 
had been at length driven out, Algatves, in 
the Arabian language, fignifies the fruitful 
country ; and here let us not forget to obſerve, 
that Alphonſo the Wiſe had greatly aſſiſted the 

ortugueze in making this conqueſt ; all which, 
in my opinion, proves beyond contradiction, 
that Alphonſo had no reaſon to repent of hav-, 
ing cultivated. the ſciences, as ſome hiſtorians 
would ſeem to inſinuate, who, in order to ac- 
quire the doubtful reputation of politicians, 
affect to diſpute thoſe arts which they ought to 
honour ; beſides, {Alphonſo was fo far from ne- 
glecting .temporal matters, that he obtained 
rom pope Gregory X. the gift of certain tenths 
out of the revenues of the clergy of Leon and 
Caſtile, which he tranfmitted to his ſucceſſors. . 
His family indeed was involved in ſome 
troubles, but it {till ſtrengthened itfelf againſt, 
the Moors; . and his grandſon Ferdinand IV. 
took Gibraltar from them, which was 
not ſo difficult a conqueſt then as it 1303 
is at preſennt. 1 2 
may „ a * N This 
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This Ferdinand IV. is by writers called the 
Summoned, becauſe, ſay they, having one day 
in a fit of anger ordered two noblemen to be 
thrown from the top of a tock; they, before 
they were puſhed off, ſummoned him to appear 
in the preſence of God within a month from 
that day, at the end of which time he died. It 
is to be wiſhed that this ſtory was true, or at 
. Teaſt believed to be ſo, by thoſe who think they 
have a right to do every thing with impunity. 
This prince was father to the famous Peter the 
Cruel, of whoſe exceffive ſeverity we ſhall have 
occaſion to take notice; and who, though of 
the moſt implacable diſpoſition, and the moſt 
: 2 in his puniſhments, died without being 
mmoned, like his father, to God's tribunal. 
* Arragon, which, as we have already ſeen, 
had fortified itſelf, gained an increaſe of power 
by the. acquiſition of Sicily e e - 
The popes pretended to a power of diſpoſing 
of the Kingdom of Arragon, for two reaſons; 
the firſt yas, that they conſidered it as a fief of 
the church of Rome, and the ſecond, that 
Peter III. ſurnamed the Great, who was accufed 
of the maſſacre of the Sicilian veſpers, had been 
xcommunicated, not for having had a ſhare in 
at maſlacre, but for having taken Sicily, 
which'the pope would not beſtow on him. His 
kingdom ef Arragon therefore was, by the 
pope's decree, transferred to Charles of Valois, 
rrandſon to St. Lewis; but this bull could not 
bo candied into execution. The houſe of Ar- 
ragon remained in a flouriſning ftate; and ſoon 
aſter the popes, who had endeayoured to de- 
ſtroy it, contributed to- enrich it ſtill 
129+ more. Boniface VIII. in order to de- 
* | prive 
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prive- che Genoeſe and Piſans of the poſſeſſion 
of Sardinia and Corſica, which they were diſ- 
puting with each other, beſtowed thoſe two 
Hlands' on James IV. king of Arragon, ſur- 
named the Juſt. 

At that time the kingdoms of Caſtile and 
France were in ſtrict union with each other, as 
being both enemies to the houſe of Arragon ; fo 
that the French and Caftilians were allies in 
their kingdoms, in hel nations, and in their 
private perſons. R222 , 

What paſſed at that time in France, during 
the reign of Philip the Fair, and in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, next demands 
our attention. 


rene 
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"HE of Philip the Fair, wits came 

to the throne in an proved a remark- 
able zra in France, by the admiſſion of the 
third ſtate into the general aſſemblies of the 
nation, by the inſtitution of the ſupreme tribu- 
nals, called parliaments, by the fiſt erection of 
a new peerage in" favour of the duke of Brit- 
tany, by the abolition of duels in civil matters, 
and by the law of appa by which the ſuc- 
ceflion was limited who to the heirs-male, 
We ſhall at preſent confine ourſelves to two 
other od zecke, namely, che quarrels of 2 
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the Fait with pope Bonifice VIII. and the ex- 
tinction of the order of knights templars. 
We have already ſeen, that Boniface VIII. 
of the family of the Cajetani, reſembled: Gre- 
gory VII. was more learned in the canon- law, 
and not the leaſt inferior in his zeal for ſubject- 
ing all powers to the church, and the whole 
church to the holy fee;: Italy Was more than 
ver divided by factions of the Guelphs and Gi- 
belline ; the latter were originally partizans of 
the emperors z and the empire being at that 
time little better than an empty name, the Gi- 
bellines made uſe of that name to ſtrengthen 
and aggrandize themſelves. Boniface had for- 
a long time, while a private man, been of the 
Gibelline party; but we readily ſuppoſe that 
he turned Guelphean when he came to the 
papal crown. It is reported of him, that as he 
was offering the aſhes on an Aſh-Wedneſday to 
an archbiſhop of Genoa, that prelate threw 
ſome of them at him, (as is the cuſtom) and) 
inſtead of ſaying Remember thou art a man,” 
he ſaid, Remember thou art a Gibelline.” 
The family of the Colonnæ, who are the chief 
barons of —.— and poſſeſs ſeveral noble villas 
in the centre of St. Peter's. patrimony, were of 
the Gibelline faction, and their intereſt with 
the popes was the ſame as that of the German 
lords with the emperor, and of the French no- 
bility with the king of, Franoe. \The lords 
oppoſed their feudal power in almoſt. every» 
chi to the ſovereign. power. be 

The other barons. in the neighbourhood of 
Rome were in the ſame ſituation, and they 
2 themſelves to the kings of Sicily and the) 

ibellines of the Italian cities. We muſt _ 
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be ſurprized therefore, if the popes at all times 
perſecuted them, and were perſecuted by them; 
almoſt all theſe lords had at one and the ſame 
diplomas as vicars of the holy ſee, and vicars of 
the empire, which muſt neceſſarily prove the 
ſource of civil wars, a ſource which not even 
the reſpe&t due to religion could cloſe up, and 
which the inſolence of Boniface VIII. only 
ſerved to increaſe. © 5 i 

Theſe exceſſes were not to be ſuppreſſed, but 

by che ſtill more violent ones of Alexander VI. 
above a century afterwards. The pontificate, 
in the time of Boniface VIII. was no longer in 
of all thoſe territories which were held 

by Innocent III. and which reached from the 
port of Oſtia to the Adriatic Sea. It pretended 
indeed to the ſupreme dominion, and poſſeſſed 
ſome cities in its own right, but it was ſtill in 
the rank of very middling powers. The great 
revenue of the popes conſiſted in what was fur- 
niſhed them by the whole body of the church, 
in the tenths which they frequently collected 
from the clergy, in diſpenſations, and in taxes. 
In ſuch a ſituation, it was certainly moſt pru- 
dent for Boniface to keep fair with a power 
who was able to deprive him of a great part 
of theſe revenues, and ſtrengthen the Gibel- 
line faction againſt him. Accordingly, at the 
beginning of his difputes with the king of 
France, he invited Charles of Valois, brother to 
Philip, over to Italy, who arrived there with 
ſome few horſemen. The pope ſoon after- 
wards made him marry the grand-daughter of 
Baldwin II. emperor of Conſtantinople, who 
had been diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions, and then 
ſolemnly declared him emperor of the Eaſt 4 fo 
—— t at, 
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that, in the ſpace of two years, he had diſpoſell 
of the empires of the Eaſt and Weſt, and of 
France; for we have already obſerved, (in the 
forty-ſecond chapter) that when this ſame pope 
Was reconciled to Albert of Auſtria, in 1303, 
he made him @ gift of the kingdom of France. 
Of theſe three preſents one only however was 
received, which was the empire of Ge 
becauſe Albert was already in actual poſſeſſion 
of it. N 
The pope, before his reconciliation with the 
emperor, had beſtowed another title on Charles 
of Valois, which was that of Vicar of the Em- 
pire, in Italy, and particularly in Tuſcany. He 
thought, that as he nominated the maſters, he 
might certainly-appoint the vicars. Charles of 
Valois, in order to pleaſe his benefactor, com- 
menced a violent perſecution againſt the Gibel- 
line faction in Florence; and yet at the very 
time that Charles was doing him this piece of 
ſervice, Boniface inſulted his brother, the king 
of France, and drove him to the greateſb ex- 
tremities. Nothing more clearly proves that 
paſſion and mere frequently get the better 
even of ſelf-intereſt, - | well nf 
Philip the Fair, who wanted to ſpend a great 
deal of money, and had but very little, pre- 
tended that the clergy, as being the richeſt 
order in the ſtate, ought to contribute to the 
wants of the kingdom, without the permiſſion 
of Rome. The pope, on the other hand, wanted 
to have the money which had been raiſed by a 
tenth penny for the aſſiſtance of the Holy Land, 
which was no longer in a condition tg be re- 
lieved, and was under the dominion M;# 
ſcendant of Gengis- Can; this m 
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Philip had made uſe of for carrying on the war 
in Guienne in 1301 and 1302, againſt Edward 
king of England. This was. the firſt occaſion 
of the quarrel between the and the king; 
and the inſolence of a bilhcp of Pamiers put 
things into a ſtill greater ferment. - This man 
had caballed againſt the king in his dioceſe, 
which at that time was under the juriſdiction of 
the crown; and the pope preſently after no- 
minated him his legate to the French court. 
This ſubject being thus inveſted with a dignity 
_ according to the court of Rome, made 
im equal with the-king himſelf, comes to 
Paris, braves his ſovereign, and threatens to 
lay his kingdom under an interdict. A layman, 
who had behaved in this manner, would have 
been puniſhed with death ; but here the king 
was, obliged to uſe the utmoſt precaution even 
in ſecuring the perſon of this inſolent church- 
man, and at laſt was forced to deliver him into 
the hands of his metropolitan, the archbiſhop of 
Narbonne. | 1 1 0 
Immediately upon this out comes a bull from 
the pope, in which it is declared, That the 
vicar of Jeſus Chriſt is placed with full power over 
the kings and kingdoms of the earth.” At the 
ſame time all the biſhops of France receive an 
order from his holineſs to repair to Rome. A 
nuncio, who was only archdeacon of Narbonne, 
comes and preſents this bull and theſe orders 
to the king, at the ſame time declaring to him, 
that he muſt acknowledge, as well as all other 
rinces, that he holds his crown of the pope. 
his inſelence was anſwered with a moderation 
which appeared little conſiſtent with Philip's 
character : he contented himſelf with ordering 
: the 
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the pope's bull to be thrown into the fire, and 
ſent the nuncio back to his on country; at 
the ſame time prohibiting the biſhops from ſtir- 
ting out of the Kingdom. 3 
which, there were at leaſt forty of them, wit 
ſeveral of the heads of religious orders, who 
went to Rome. | | | 
The king was now obliged to call a general 
aſſembly of the ſtates, only to deeide this plain 
; queſtion, Whether the biſhop of Rome 
1303 as king of France or not? . 
Cardinal le Moine, a Frenchman by birth, 
who had now no other country but Rome, 
came to Paris to negociate matters, and, if he 
could not ſueceed, to excommunicate the king- 
dom. This new legate had likewiſe orders to 
bring the king's confeſſor, a Dominican friar, 
with him to Rome, in order to give an account of 
his own conduct, as well as of the king's. Every 
thing that human art could invent to exalt the 
pope's authority was exhauſted on this occa- 
ſion ; the biſhops were all ſubmiſſive to him; 
new religious orders immediately depending on 
the holy ſee every where carried his ſtandard ; 
a king who confeſſed his moſt ſecret thoughts, 
or at leaſt was ſuppoſed to confeſs them to one 
of thoſe monks; and then, to complete the 
whole, this monk ſummoned by the pope, his 
maſter, to come and give an account at Rome 
of the conſcience of his penitent. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, Philip did not yield, but ſeized 
upon the temporalities of all the abſent prelates. 
"The ſtates appeal to a future eral council, 
and a future pope: an expedient which be- 
trayed a conſcious weakneſs ; for to appeal to 
the pape was acknowledging his authority, — 
8 * What 
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what occaſion have mankind for either council 
or pope- to know that all governments are in- 
dependent, and that we owe obedience only to 
the laws of our country ? 
The then deprived all the eccleſiaſtical 
bodies of France of the right of election, and 
the univerſities of their right of conferring de- 
„and even of teaching, as if he was re- 
voking a gift of his own granting. Theſe were 
fill but feeble arms; and he in vain endea- 
voured to ſtrengthen them by the forces of the 
empire, Albert of Auſtria not being 
ſufficiently ſtrong to afford him any aſſiſtance. 
The French king was now at full liberty to 
treat the pope as a prince with whom he was at 
open war. Accordingly he joined with the family 
of Colonna ; and William de Nogaret goes into 
Italy under plauſible pretences, where he private- 
8 raiſes a few horſe, with which he joins Sciarra 
olonna. They ſurpriſed the pope at Agnani, a 
town-in-his own demeſnes, and the place of his 
birth, crying out, Let the pope die, and 
long live the French!“ The pontiff however 
did not loſe his courage; he dreſſed himſelf in 
his cope, put his tiara upon his head, and hold- 
ing the keys in one hand, and the croſs in the 
other, he preſented himſelf with an air of ma- 
jeſty before Colonna and Nogaret. It is very 
doubtful whether Colonna had not the brutality 
to ſtrike him; however, the writers of that 
time ſay, that he cried out to him, Tyrant, 
renounce the pontificate, which thou diſho- 
noureſt, as thou haſt obliged Celeſtine to re- 
nounce it. Boniface replied, with an air of 
intrepidity, I am pope, and I will die pope.” 
The French then plundered. his palace, and 
Vol. II. K made 
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made themſelves maſters of his treaſure. , But 
aſter theſe outrages, which had more the ap- 
pearance of a robbery than the guſt revenge of 
a great king, the inhabitants of Agnani, per- 
ceiving the inconſiderable number of the 
French, and aſhamed to leave their countryman 
and their pope in the hands of foreigners, they 
fell upon them, and drove them out of the town. 
Boniface then returned to Rome, meditating 
oz Tevenge ; but died almoſt immediately 
1303 upon his arrival, 
Philip che Fair, purſued bis enemy even into 
the grave, by endeavouring to get his memory 
condemned in a council; and actually engaged 
Clement V. who was born his ſubject, and who 
then held his ſee at Avignon, to declare the pro- 
ceſs commenced againſt the pope, his prede- 
ceſſor, equitable and in form. He was there 
accuſed of having prevailed on pope Celeſ- 
tine V. his predeceſſor, to reſign the ponti- 
ficate; of having procured his own election by 
illegal methods; and, in ſhort, of having put 
Celeſtine to death in priſon. This laſt charge 
was indeed but too juſtly founded ; one of his 
own domeſtics, named Maffredo, and thirteen 
other witneſſes, depoſed publicly that he had 
more than once inſulted the religion from 
whence he derived his power, by ſaying, * How 
profitable has this fabulous ſtory of Jeſus Chriſt 
been to us!“ and conſequently, that he denied 
the myſteries of the Holy Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, and Tranſubſtantiation. Theſe depoſi- 
tions are ſtill to be ſeen in the collection of ju- 
ridical inqueſts. An accuſation is generally 
ſtrengthened by the number of witneſſes, but 
here they ſerved rather to weaken it; for is it 
: 5 11 +29 Fmt 
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at all likely, that a ſovereign pontiff ſhould have 
made ſuch a declaration before thirteen wit- 
neſſes as no one would chuſe to do before a 
4ingle perſon. Clement V. was prudent enough 
to ſtifle by delays an enquiry which would have 
proved very diſhonourable to the church. 
Some time afterwards, all Europe and Aſia 
were aſtoniſhed by an event which had alſo its 
rg in the vindictive ſpirit of Philip the 
air. | ; 


n 
CHAP IT: 


Of the Puniſhment of the Knrcnurs- PERT- 
' PLARS, and the Suppreſſion of that Order. 


MONG the many contradictions which 
enter into the government of this world, 
It is certainly none of the leaſt, that there ſhould 
be ſuch an inſtitution as that of armed monks, 
who make a vow of living at the ſame time as 
anchorets and ſoldiers. | 
The knights templars were accuſed of uniting 
in their order, every bad quality of the two 
profeſſions ; namely, the debauchery and. cruelty 
of the ſoldier, and that inſatiable thriſt of gain, 
which is imputed, to thoſe great orders, who 
have made a vow of poverty. | 
While they and the knights hoſpitallers of 
St. John were enjoying the fruits of their la- 
bours, the Teutonick order, which, as well as 
theirs, was firſt inſtituted in the Holy Land, 
made themſelves maſters in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, of Pruſſia, Livonia, Courland, and Sa- 
Is K 2 mogitia. 
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mogitia. The Teutonick knights were accuſed 
of reducing the clergy as well as the peaſants 
to a ſtate of ſlavery; of robbing them of their 
poſſeſſions; of uſurping the rights of the biſhops; 
and of exerciſing every ſhocking act of ra- 
pine and plunder. But conquerors are gene- 
rally exempt from a rigid enquiry. 
| The templars had made themſelves objects of 
envy, by living amongſt-their countrymen with 
all that pomp and ſplendor which are the atten- 
dants of great wealth, and in thoſe licentious 
pleaſures in which ſoldiers generally indulge 
themſelves, when — 2 by the marriage 
curb. . 

The ſeverity of the taxes, and the 
1305 l- adminiſtration of Philip and his 
council, in regard to the coin, raiſed a ſedition 
in Paris. The knights templars, who had the 
keeping of the king's treaſury, were accuſed of 
having been concerned in the mutiny ; and we 
have already ſeen, that Philip the Fair was im- 
placable in his revenge. 

The firſt who preferred accuſations againſt 
this order, were a burgher of Beziers, named 
Squin de Florian, and Noffo de Florentin, an 
apoſtate templar, both of them at that time un- 
der confinement for crimes they had committed. 
Theſe men demanded to be carried before the 
king, to whom they had ſome affairs of the ut- 
molt importance to diſcoyer, and which the 
would reveal to no other perſon. Had cheſs 
men not heard of the king's indignation againſt 
the templars, they could hardly have expected 
to gain a pardon by accuſing them, They had 
a hearing; and, in conſequence of the depoſi- 
tion they made before the king, he directed all 
ths the 
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the bailiffs, and other officers of juſtice in tho 
kingdom, to call in aid and aſſiſtance; and ſent 
them an order ſealed, with prohibition, upon 
pain of death, to open it before the * 
13th of October. The day being come, 309 
each of them opened his order, and found it 
was to impriſon all the was ut templars ; ac- 
cordingly they were all arreſted, and the king 
immediately cauſed all their eſtates to be ſeized 
upon in his name, till they could be properly 
diſpoſed of. 

1 very plain to me, that their ruin 
was reſolved upon long before this affair broke 
out. Their accuſation and impriſonment hap- 
pened in 1309; but letters have been found 
from Philip the Fair to the count of Flanders, 
dated from Melun in 1306, in which he re- 
queſts that prince to join with him in extirpat- 
ing the templars. r 
It now remained to try this vaſt multitude of 
criminals. Pope Clement V. who was Philip's 
creature, and reſided at that time at Poitiers, 
joined with him, after having ſettled ſome diſ- 
putes between them concerning the right which 
the church had of judging religious orders, and 
the king's right of judging his ſubjects. The 
pope himſelf examined ſeventy-two knights, 
and the reſt were proſecuted by inquiſitors and 
commiſlaries appointed for that purpoſe. Bulls 
were diſpatched to all the potentates of Europe, 
to excite them to imitate the example of France. 
The courts of Caſtile, Arragon, Sicily, and 
England, complied with them, ſo far as to ba- 
niſh all of the order; but theſe unfortunate 
people were put to death no where but in 
8 ; at France. 
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France. They were accuſed, by two hundred 
and one witneſſes, of denying Jeſus Chriſt at 
their admittance into the order, of ſpitting on 
the croſs, and of worſhipping a golden head 
erected on a block, with four feet. The novice 
killed the knight who had made his vow, and 
was received by him with a kiſs at his mouth, 
his navel, and a certain part which ſeems 
to be ſeldom deſtined for fuch a purpoſe : he 
then.ſwore to give himſelf up in all things to 
the brotherhood. We learn from the infor- 
mations relating to this affair preſerved down to 
our time, that theſe ſeveral articles were ac- 
knowledged by ſeventy-two templars to the 
pope himſelf, and by one hundred and forty- 
one to brother William, a Franciſcan friar and 
inquiſitor at Paris, before witneſſes, It is fur- 
ther added, that the grand-maſter of the order 
hiqſelf, the grand-maſter of Cyprus, the ma- 
flers of France, Poitou, Vienne, and Normandy, 
made the ſame confeſſion to three cardinals 
who were ſent by the pope to examine them. 
Certain it is, that above one hundred knights 
were put to the moſt cruel torture; that fifty 
more were burnt in one day near the abbey of 
St. Anthony of Paris; and that the grand-ma- 
ſter, Jean de Molay, and Guy brother to the 
dauphin of Auvergne, two of the principal 
lords in Europe, the one by his dignity, and 
the other by his birth, were alſo thrown alive 
into the flames, on the very ſpot where now 
ſtands the equeſtrian ſtatue of king Henry IV, 
The tortures with which ſo many citizens, 
otherwiſe reſpectable, were put to death, the 
cloud of witnelles which appeared againſt * 
a C an 
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and the numerous confeſſions of the accuſed 


themſelves, ſeem ſtrong proofs of their crime, 
and the juſtice of their puniſhment. 

But, at the ſame'time, how many things may 
be offered in their favour; in the ft place, of 
all the witneſſes who depoſed againſt theſe tem- 
plars, the greater part have ly given in idle 


and vague accuſations. 


Secondly, Very few of the evidences ſwear 
to their denying Chriſt ; and indeed, what were 
they to gain by reviling a religion which was 
their ſupport, and for which they fought. | 

Thirdly, Allowing that ſeveral of them, who 
had been witneſſes to, and even ſharers in the 
debauches of the princes and clergy of thoſe 
times, might have expreſſed a contempt for the 
abuſes of a religion which had been ſo ſhame- 
fully diſhonoured both in Aſia and Europe, and 
that in their freer moments they might have 
expreſſed themſelves much after the fame man- 
ner as Boniface VIII. did when ſpeaking of it; 
yet, after all, this is but the folly of young people, 
and by no means ehargeable upon the order. 

Fourthly, The golden head, which it was 
pretended they worſhipped, and which they 
were ſaid to keep at Marſeilles, ought certainly 
to have been produced to them; on the con- 
trary, there was not the leaſt ſearch made after 
it, and we muſt acknowledge that this part of 
the accuſation overthrows itſelf. 

PFifthly, The infamous manner of their ad- 
mittance into the ſociety, with which they are 
reproached, could never have been paſſed into a 
law. It ſhews a _ indifferent knowledge 
of mankind, to ſuppoſe, that there can be any 
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ſocieties that ſupport themſelves by the badneſs 
of their morals, or who make a law of impu- 
dente and obſcenity. Every ſociety endeavours 
to render itſelf reſpectable to thoſe who are de- 
ſirous of becoming members of it; not that I 
in the leaſt doubt, that ſeveral of the young 
knights might have given themſelves up to 
theſe exceſſes, which have prevailed in all times 
amongſt youth; but theſe are vices which it is 
always better to be ignorant of than to puniſh, 
Sixthly, If there were a great many evidences 
againſt the templars, there were likewiſe a great 
number of witneſles of other countries in their 
tavour. ö 
Seventhly, If the parties accuſed, overcome 
by the very of the, tortures they underwent 
did confeſs ſuch a multitude of crimes, their 
confeſſion perhaps will be found to reflect as 
much infamy upon their judges as upon them- 
ſelves, theſe having flattered them with hopes 
of pardon, to extort a confeſſion from them. 
_ Eighthly, The fifty-nine who were "burnt 
alive took God to witneſs for their innocence, 
and refuſed to accept of life when it was offered 
them, on condition of acknowledging themſelves 
uilty. | 
Ninthly, Seventy-four templars, who were 
not accuſed, engaged to defend the cauſe of the 
order, but were not permitted to be heard. 
Tenthly, When they read to the grand- 
maſter the confeflion which he had made before 
the three cardinals, and which had been taken 
down in writing, that old warrior, who could 
neither write nor read, cried out, That he was 
betrayed ; that they bad written down - dif- 
erent 
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- fefent depoſition to that which he had given; and 


that the cardinals who were concerned in this 
piece of treachery deſerved to be puniſhed as 
the Turks puniſhed thoſe guilty of forgery, by 


cleaving them aſunder from head to foot. 


In the eleventh and laſt place, the grand- 


maſter, and Guy, brother to the dauphin of Au- 


vergne, were offered their lives, if they would 
make a public acknowledgment of the crimes 
laid to their charge; and they burnt them at 


laſt, only becauſe that when called upon on the 


ſcaffold, in the preſence of the people, to ac- 
knowledge the juſtice of the accuſation againſt 
the order, they ſolemnly ſwore, that the order 
was innocent of what was alledged againſt it. 
This declaration incenſed the king, and drew 


-upon them their puniſhment; and they died, 


crying out in vain for the vengeance of heaven 
to. fall upon their perſecutors. | | 
In the mean time, in conſequence of the 


pope's bull, and the great riches of the order, 


the templars were perſecuted over all Europe : 
only in Germany they found means to ſecure 
their perſons againſt the fury of their proſe- 
cutors. In Arragon they ſuſtained ſieges in ſe- 
veral of their caſtles; at length the 
pope abolifhed the order by his own au- 
thority, in a private e held at Vienne, 
and thoſe might ſhare the ſpoils who were able. 
The kings of Caſtile and Arragon ſeized upon 
part of their poſſeſſions, and gave a part to the 
knights of Calatrava. The lands belonging to 
the order in France, Italy, England, and Ger- 
many, were given to the knights hoſpitallers, 
then called the * of Rhodes, on account 
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of their having lately taken that iſland from the 
Turks, and which they afterwards defended 
with a courage that deſerved to be rewarded at 
leaſt with the ſpoils of the templars. 

Denis, king of Portugal, inſtituted in their 
room the order of the knights of Chriſt, which 
was at firſt intended to fight againſt the Moors; 
but which coming afterwards to be a badge of 
honour, has now ceaſed even to be an honour, 
by being indiſcriminately laviſhed. 

Philip the Fair took two hundred thouſand 
livres on his own account, and his ſon, Lewis 
Hutin, ſixty thouſand more, out of the eſtates 
of the knights templars. That faithful and 
exact hiſtorian, Dupuis, ſays, that the pope 
did not forget himſelf in this partition. 

We muſt now conſider another memorable 
event, which happened about 'the ſame time, 
and does more honour to human nature, as ® 
gave riſe to an invincible republic. 
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Of Sw1ssERLAND, and the Revolution in that 


Country at the beginning of the fourteenth 
My Coe + EY | 


F all the countries in Europe, Swiſſerland 
was that which preſerved moſt the ſimpli- 

— and poverty of the earlier ages. If Swiſ- 
ſerland was not a free country, it would not 
deſerve our attention, nor indeed a place in the 
hiſtory of the world, but would lie undiſtin- 
guiſhed and confounded with the many more 
rich and fruitful provinces which have followed 
the fate of thoſe kingdoms in which they are 
included. Thoſe only engage attention who 
are ſomething of themſelves. A gloomy cli- 
mate, a rocky and barren foil, rude mountains, 
and-frightful precipices, is all that nature has 
done for three parts of this country: and yet 
the ſovereignty of theſe rocks was diſputed with 
as much fury and obſtinacy, as the poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom of Naples, or of Aſia Minor, for 


4 


vrhich the lives of ſo many thouſands were ſa- 


crificed. 
During the eighteen years of - anarchy in 


which Germany was without an emperor, there 


were warm diſputes between ſeveral: lords of 
caſtles and prelates, about: who ſhould have a 
ſmall portion of Swiſſerland. The ſmall towns 
aimed at being free, in the lame manner as the 


cities of Italy, under the protection of the em- 


ror. | 
When Rodolph was elected emperor, feveral 
lords of caſtles formally accuſed the cantons of 
Ury, Schweitz, _ 2 of Hang 
with- 
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withdrawn themſelves. from their feudal ſub- 
jection. Rodolph, who had formerly fought 
againſt theſe petty tyrants, decided in favour of 
the citizens. | | 
Albert of Auſtria, his ſon, upon his acceſſion 
to the empire, wanted to erect Swiſſerland into 
a- principality for one of his children. A part 
of this country was his own demeſne, as Lu- 
cern, Zurich, and Glaris ; tyrannical gover- 
nors were ſent amongſt theſe people, who abuſed 
their power. 
The founders of the Helvetian liberty were 
Meletald, Stauffacher, and Waltherfurſt. The 
difficulty of pronouncing theſe truly reſpectable 
names, has been a great hindrance to their fame 
with - poſterity. Theſe three peaſants were the 
firſt conſpirators ; and each of them drew in three 
1218 Others. Theſe nine * gained over the can- 
1315 tons of Schweitz, U ry, and Underwald. 
It is related by all the hiſtorians of theſe 
times, that while this conſpiracy was in agita- 
tion, a governor of Ury called Griſler, deviſed 
a moſt ridiculous and deteſtable act of tyranny : 
he cauſed, they ſay, his hat to be fixed upon a 
pole in the market-place, and all who paſled 
by were commanded, upon pain of death, to 
pay their reſpects to it. One of the conſpira- 
tors, whoſe name was William Tell, refuſed 
to pay this honour to the hat; upon which the 
governor ordered him to be hanged, but grant- 
ed him his pardon, on condition that as he 


® If each of the three firſt conſpirators brought three 
other men into the plot, ſurely the Whole number would 
amount to twelve ; and this was really the caſe. Our au- 
thor is alſo miſtaken in his chronology, who places this 
tranſaction in 1315, whereas it really happened in 2308. 
| was 
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was reckoned an excellent markſman, he 
ſhould, with his arrow, ſtrike an apple from 
his ſon's head. The father trembling let fly 
his arrow, and had the good fortune to ſtrike 
off the apple without hurting his ſon. Griſlex 
perceiving a ſecond arrow under, Tell's coat, 
enquired of him what he intended to do with 
it; * It was deſigned for thee, replied the Swiſs 
in a rage, if I had killed my ſon.” It muſt be 
confeſſed that this ' ſtory of the apple wants a 
little confirmation. It ſeems as if it was thought 
neceſſary to ornament the birth of the Helvetic 
liberty with a fabulous narrative. It is however 
agreed on all harids, that Tell, having been laid 
in irons for' this ſpeech, killed the governor af- 
terwards with an arrow; which was the ſignal 
for the conſpirators to riſe ; who being joined 
by the people, they demoliſhed all the fortreſſes. 
The emperor Albert of Auſtria, intending to 
puniſh theſe people, who had made fo, glorious 
a ſtruggle for liberty, was prevented from -car- 
Tying his deſigns into execution by death. Leo- 
pold, duke of Auſtria, the ſame who-violated 
the laws of hoſpitality, in the perſon of Richard 
Coeur de lion, marched againſt them with an 
army of 20,000 men; and the people of Swiſ- 
ſerland behaved on this occafion, like the La- 
cedemonians at the ſtreights of Thermopylæ. 
A ſmall body of four or five hundred men | 

waited for the main part of the Auſtrian 131 
army at the paſs of Morgate: but they were more 
fortunate than the Lacedemonians; for they 
put their enemies to flight, by rolling great ſtones 
down upon them. The other detachments of the 
army were beaten at the ſame time by as ſmall 
a number. 1 . 
Theſe 
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- Thefe victories being gained in the canton of 
Schweitz, the other two cantons gave this name 
to their confederacy, which now become more 
general, ſtill reminds them, by the very name, 
of the victory to which they are indebted for 
their liberty, | | | 
The other cantons by degrees joined in the 
alliance. Berne, which is in Swiſſerland the ſame 
as Amſterdam is in the republic of Holland, 
did not join the league till 1352; and it was 
not till the year 1513, that the petty country of 
| Apenzel joined the other cantons; which com- 
pleted the number thirteen. 

Never did any nation fight longer and harder 
for their liberty than the Swiſs : they have pur- 
chaſed it by above ſixty battles againſt the 
Auſtrians ; and it is probable they will preſerve 
it for a long time. — country that is not 
of a great extent, abounds not in wealth, and 
is governed by mild laws, ought to be free. 
The change of government in Swiſſerland 
ſeems to have wrought a change in the face of 
the country. The rude ſoil, which lay neglect- 
ed under cruel and tyrannical maſters, now ad- 
pears cultivated. The craggy rocks are cover- 
ed with vines. And the wild heath, tilled by 
the hands of freedom, is become a fruitful plain. 

Equality, the natural inheritance of mankind, 
Nil] ſubſiſts as much as poſſible in Swiſſerland. 
In ſhort, this country might have deſerved the 
Tame of happy, had not religion afterwards divi- 
ded thoſe citizens, whom the public good at firſt 
united; and if while they fold their ſervices to 
princes richer than themſelves, they had taken 
care always to preſerve that incorruptibility for 
which their nation is diſtinguiſhed, 770 
bt ere 
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There has been in all nations a time when 
the minds of the people ſeem to have been car- 
ried away beyond their natural character. Such 
times have been leſs frequent in Swiſſerland 
than elſewhere. Simplicity, frugality, and mo- 
deration, the preſervers of liberty, have always 
been the portion of theſe people. They have 
never maintained armies to defend their own 
frontiers, or to make encroachments on their 
neighbours. They have no citadels, which 
may be turned either againſt the citizens or the 
enemy ; nor do they groan beneath the burden 
of taxes. They have neither the calls of luxu- 
Ty, nor the troops of à maſter to provide for. 
heir mountains are their only ramparts ; and 
every member of the community is a foldier 
ready armed for the defence of the country. 
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CHAP. LVL 


Sequel of the State of the Emerg, ITaLy, 
and the PONTIFICATE in the fourteenth 
century. 


W E are now entered upon the fourteenth 
—_— and may have obſerved, that for 

the ſpace of ſix hundred years, Rome, though 
weak and miſerable, was always the principal 
object of Europe. She governed by religion, 
even while plunged in meanneſs, and rent in 
pieces by anarchy: and notwithſtanding all 
ber humiliations and troubles, the emperors 
were never able to eſtabliſh the throne of the 
Cæſars in Rome, nor could the pontiffs render 
6 themſelves 
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themſelves abſolute. From the time of Fre- 
derick II. we find four emperors ſucceſſively 
who ſeem to have entirely forgotten Italy; 
namely, Conrad IV. Rodolph I. Adolphus of 
Naſſau, and Albert of Auſtria. Accordingly 
at that time all the cities of Italy recovered their 
natural rights, and ſet up the ſtandard of li- 
berty. Genoa and Piſa emulated the example 
of the Venetians ; Florence became an illuſtri- 
ous republic ; and Bologna refuſed to acknow- 
ledge any longer either emperors or popes. The 
municipal form of government prevailed every 
where, and more particularly in Rome. Cle- 
ment V. who was called the Gaſcoon pope, 
choſe rather to abandon Italy, and transfer the 
holy ſee to France, where he might enjoy the 
ſweets of thoſe liberal contributions furniſhed 
at that time by all the faithful, than to diſpute 
in vain the poſſeſſion of a few towns and caftles 
„ in the neighbourhood of Rome. Ac» 
1 5 cordingly this pope fixed the court of 
Rome on the frontiers of France; and theſe 
times are ſtill called by the people of Rome 
the times of the captivity of Babylon. This 
good pontiff made a circuit to Lyons, Vienne, 
and Avignon, carrying about with him pub- 
lickly the counteſs of Perigord, his miſtreſs,; 
and collecting as much money as he could poſ- 
ſible raiſe from the pious donations of the faith- 
ful +. Ba 

How 


2 


+ This was the honeſt pontiff who introduced the cuſtom 
of annates. Certain Engliſh biſhops having begged his per - 
miſſion to enjoy one year's revenue of the benefices that 
ſhould fall vacant in their reſpective dioceſes, Clement re- 
membred the old maxim, Charity begins at home ; 1 
0 5 . — cad. 


* 
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How comes it that the Italians did not, du- 
auß this conjuncture, while both the emperors 
and the popes were at ſuch a diſtance from 
them, act as the Germans had done, who, un- 
der the very eyes of their emperors, had from 
century to century eſtabliſned their indepen- 
dence, and raiſed themſelves to an equality 
with the ſupreme power? There was no longer 
an emperor, nor a pope in Italy; what was it 
then that forged new chains for that delightful 
country? diſcord and diviſion. The Guelph 
and Gibelin factions +, which aroſe from the 
quarrels between the pontificate and the em- 
pire, ſtill ſubſiſted like a latent flame, which 
was receiving continual increaſe from new diſ- 
orders. Diſcord reigned every where. oy 
did. not form a body; Germany always did. 
In ſhort, the firſt enterpriſing emperor who 
ſhould think proper to repaſs the Alps, had it 
in his power to renew the rights and claims of 


ſtead of granting their requeſt, appropriated to himſelf on® 
year's revenue for every, benefice that ſhould fall vacant ia 
that kingdom withirr the ſpace of two years. f 
+ The moſt probable derivation of theſe terms is this. 
During the ſchiſm of the church in the twelfth century, 
while the emperor Conrad III. declared for Innocent 1h 
and the cauſe of the antipope Anacletus was eſpouſed by 
- Guelphe duke of Bayaria ; the imperialiſts in the field, from 
reſpe to the emperor's grandſon Henry, who often com- 
manded them in perſon, gave the word Gibelin, the name 
of a town in Germany where this young prince was edu- 
cated, and of which he was ' remarkably fond. On the 
other hand, the Bavarians uſed the duke's name Gue/ph,; 
and the Italians, without knowing the meaning of theſe 
barbarous terms, adopted them in the ſignification of ene- 
Taies and friends to the church: thus the imperial faction 
was called Gibelin, and the popiſh party acquired: the 
name of Guelphes, 


the 
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the Charlemagnes and others. This at length 
happened under Henry VII. of the houſe of 
Luxembourg, who, in 1311, made a deſcent 
into Italy with an army of Germans, in order 
to get himſelf acknowledged. The Guelph 
party looked upon this journey as a new irrup- 
tion of Barbarians; but the Gibelins favoured 
him. In his way he reduced the cities of Lom- 
bardy, which was a new conqueſt: and, at 
length, marched to Rome to receive the impe- 
rial crown. | | 
Rome, who deſired neither emperor nor pope, 

t was unable toſhake off the yoke of either, ſnut 
er gates againſt him in vain. Nor could the Urſi- 
1212 Pi, and the brother of Robert king of 
1313 Naples, hinder the emperor, aſſiſted by 
the Colonnas, from entering the city ſword in 


- 


hand. They fought a long time in the ſtreets, 


and a biſhop of Liege was killed by the empe- 
ror's ſide. Much blood was ſhed on account of 
this ceremony of the coronation, which was 
at length performed by the cardinals inſtead 
of the pope. We muſt not forget that the 
emperor proteſted before a notary, that the oath 
taken by him. at his conſecration was not an 
dath of allegiance. : | 

Henry, now maſter of Rome, appointed a 
governor of that city ; and ordered that all the 
cities and princes of Italy ſhould pay him an 
annual tribute, In this order-he compriſed the 
kingdom of Naples, then ſeparate from that 
of Sicily, and ſummoned its king to appear be- 
fore him. Pn — — 

The Pope was lord- paramount of the king- 
dom of Naples; and the emperor called _ 
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ſelf lord- paramount of the pope. A ſtrange 


kind of right on both fides |! 


The emperor was going to make good 12 
his pretentions to the kingdom of Na- 1313 
ples by arms, when he died, as ſome ſay, by 
poifon given him by a Dominican friar, in the 
conſecrated wine of the ſacrament. 

At that time the emperors communicated in 
both ſpecies, in quality of canons of the church 
of St. John Lateran. They had a right to of- 
ficiate as deacons at the pope's maſs, and then 
the kings of France were to act as ſub-deacons. 

We have no authentic proofs that Henry VII. 
was really poiſoned in this ſacrilegious manner. 
Friar Bernard Politianus of Montepulciano was 
the perſon accuſed of it; and thirty years 
afterwards the Dominican order obtained 
letters from John king of Bohemia, fon to this 
Henry VII. in which he declares them inno- 
cent. After all, it was very unfortunate that 

ſtood in need of ſuch letters. | 

s in the elections of popes, at that time, 
there was very little order obſerved ;' ſo were 
thoſe of the emperors very irregular. Mans 
kind had not yet found out prudent-laws to 
prevent ſchiſms. | 

Lewis of Bavaria, and Frederick the Hand- 
ſome, duke of Auſtria, were elected at the ſame 
time in the midſt of the moſt fatal diſorders : 
and the ſword alone could decide a point which 
ought to have been determined by a regular diet 
of electors. At length a battle, in which 
the Auſtrian was defeated and taken 322 


riſoner, placed the crown. on the head of the 


arian, 838 
The 
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. The reigning pope at that time was John 
XXII. who had been elected at Lyons in 1315. 
Lyons looked upon itſelf then as a free city; 
but its biſhop always wanted to be its maſter, 
and the kings of France had not yet been able 
to reduce the biſhop to ſubjection. Philip the 
Long, before he was well ſettled upon the 
throne of France, called an aflembly of cardi- 
nals in this free city; and after having given 
them his oath that he would uſe no violence 
towards them, he cauſed them all to be ſhut 
up, and would not ſet them at liberty till they 
had nominated John XXII. 

This pope is another ſtrong example of what. 
great things may be done, in the church, by 
merit alone; for he doubtleſs muſt have had 
no ſmall ſhare of it, who from a cobler roſe to 
be the head of the chriſtian world. | 
le was one of thoſe pontiffs who ſurpaſs o- 
thers in haughtineſs in proportion to the meanneſs 
of their birth. It has been already obſerved, that 
the papal court ſubſiſted only on the contributions 
of the faithful , a fund more conſiderable than 
even the lands of the counteſs Matilda. When 
J ſpeak of the merits of John XXII. I do not in- 
include in the number that of diſintereſtedneſs; 
for this pontiff was more rigorous than any of 
his predeceſſors in exacting the dues of the 
church, not only from the Engliſh who had 
been very remiſs in the payment of the St. 
Peter's nny, but likewiſe from the Swedes, 
Danes, Norwegians, and the Poles, who owed 
tributes to the holy ſee: and he made his de- 
mands ſo frequently, and in ſuch peremptory 


+ See page 208, 215 
terms, 
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terms, that he generally ſucceeded in drawing 
money from them. But he could hardly be 
called a pope who reſided at Lyons, and had 
little or no intereſt in Italy. 

' While he held his court at Lyons, and that 
Lewis of Bavaria was eſtabliſhing himſelf in 
Germany, Italy was loſt to them both. The 
Viſcontis began to eſtabliſh themſelves at Milan. 
The emperor Lewis, who could not humble 
them, pretended to protect them, and granted 
them the title of his lieutenants. "Theſe Viſ- 
contis, who were of the Gibelline party, havin 
ſeized on part of the lands of the counteſs o 
Matilda, which had been a perpetual ſubje& of 
diſcord, John XXII. cauſed them to be declared 
heretics by the inquiſition. As he reſided in France 
he could run no riſk in iſſuing one of thoſe 
bulls by which the popes beſtow and take away 
empires. He depoſed the emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria in his own imagination, depriving 
him, to uſe his own words, Of all his goods 
moveable and immoveable.” 

The emperor thus depoſed, marched 


with all expedition into Italy, where his 1327 


depoſer did not dare to face him, and arrived at 
Rome, which was ſtill only the temporary re- 
ſidence of the emperors, accompanied by Caſ- 
tracani , tyrant of Lucca, MachiaveF's hero. 


— 


+ Caſtruccio Caſtracani, the hiſtory of whoſe life is writ- 
ten by Machiavel, was a native of Lucca, and a famous 
Gibelline commander : for his ſervices againſt pope John 
XXII. and Robert king of Naples, he was inveſted with 
the dukedom of Lucca, by the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, 
and died in that dignity at the age of forty-ſeven: 


Ludo- 
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Ludovico Monaldeſco, a native of Orvietto, 
who at the age of one hundred and fifteen, wrote 
the memoirs of his own time, * that he per- 

8 fectly well remembers the entry of the 
132 emperor Lewis of Bavaria; and tells us 
that the populace chaunted before him, -<* Blef- 
ſed be God and the emperor, . who have de- 
livered us from war, famine, and the pope.” 
This paſlage is no further deſerving of our no- 
tice, than as it comes from a man who wrote 
at the age of an hundred and fifteen 
Lewis called a general aſſembly at Rome, 
reſembling the antient parliaments held by Char- 
lemagne, and his ſons. This aſſembly or par- 
liament was held in the very piazza of St. Peter. 
at which a croud of German and Italian princes, 
deputies. of cities, biſhops, abbots, and monks 
aſſiſted. The emperor was ſeated on a throne, 
raiſed above the {ſteps of the church, with the 
crown on his head, and the golden ſceptre in 
his hand. Here he ordered the following pro- 
clamation to be made three times by an Au- 

uſtine Friar: Is there any perſon who 
will defend the cauſe of the prieſt of Cahors, 
who calls himſelf Pope John?“ No one appear- 
ing, Lewis pronounced ſentence, by which he 
deprived the pope of all his benefices, and de- 
8 livered him over to the ſecular arm to 
1328 be burnt as an heretic. The condem- 
ning to death in this manner a ſovereign pon- 
tiff, was the utmoſt extreme to which the quar- 
rels between the empire and the pontificate 
could be carried. | 

Some few days afterwards the emperor with 
the ſame ceremony created a new. pope, wha 
Was a Neapolitan cordelier ; he inveſted _ 

wit 
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and made him fit down by his ſide under the 
canopy ; but he took care not to conform to 
the cuſtom of kiſſing the pontiff's feet. 

Among all the religious orders, of each of 
which I ſhall ſpeak ſeparately, the Franciſcans 
or Cordeliers at that time made the greateſt 
noiſe. Some among them pretended that re- 
ligious perfection conſiſted in wearing a ſharp 
pointed cowl, and a very cloſe habit. To this 
reform of dreſs they added further the opinion 
of general property in — and drinking. The 
pope had condemned theſe propoſitions, and 
this oecaſtoned a revolt on the fide of the re- 
formers. At length the diſpute between them 
growing warm, the inquiſitors of Mar- 3 
ſeilles cauſed four of theſe unhappy 131 
monks to be burnt. | 
The Franciſcan who had been nominated 
pope by the emperor, was one of their ſect; 
and this was' ſufficient for John XXII. to be 
declared an heretic. This pope ſeems deſtined 
to be accuſed of hereſy: for not long after 
that, having faid in a ſermon, that the ſaints 
would not enjoy the beatiſic viſion till the final 
judgment; and that, in the mean time, they 
had an imperfect viſion: this affair of the two 
viſions cauſed a ſchiſm in the churches, and 
John at length thought proper to retract his 
opinion. | Soy 

But all this mighty parade of Lewis of Ba- 
varia at Rome produced no other conſequence 
than the efforts of the other German Czfars. 
Like them he was recalled by troubles in Ger- 
many, and Italy ſlipt through his hands. | 


Lewis 
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. Lewis was far from being a powerful prince; 
and therefore after his return to Germany 
could not — his pope from being taken 
"rifoner by John's party, 

N — —.— . 
difference between an emperor and a pope in 
thoſe days, that Lewis of Bavaria, though a 
prudent prince, died very poor in his own 
country ; while the pope, who lived ata diſtance 
from Rome, and drew very little aſſiſtance 
„from Italy, left, when he died at Avig- 
13 non, treaſure to the amount of twenty- 
five millions of gold florins, if we will give credit 
to Villani, a cotemporary writer: but Villani 
erates; and if we reduce this 


certainly 


ſum to one third, it will ſtill be ve 


and carried to Avignon, 
In ſhort, ſuch was the 


great, 


and ſuch as the papacy never was — to any 
other perſon; but never did any other pope 
ſell ſuch a number of benefices, nor at ſo high 


a price. 


He kept the reverſion of all prebendaries, 
of moſt of the biſhoprics, and the revenues of 
all vacaut benefices in his own hands. By this 
means he acquired a leading intereſt in moſt 
elections, and the diſpoſal of all benefices. 
Beſides this, he ſeldom made one biſhop with- 
out removing ſeven or eight. One promotion 
conſtantly occaſioned ſeveral others, all which 
brought in money. The taxes for diſpenſations 
and mortal fins were firſt invented and carried 
into law in his pontificate. The book of theſe 
taxes, of which there were ſeveral impreſſions 
in the ſixteenth century, brought theſe deſperate - 
abuſes to light, which were — condemned 
by the church, and which ſhe found the greateſt 
difficulty to aboliſh, oe ; 
I 
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The popes his ſucceſſors continued at Avig- 
1 nen till the year 1371. This city did not be- 
n long to them, but to the counts of Provence; 
D but the popes had inſenſibly made themſelves 
! uſufructuary -maſters of it, while the counts of 
a Provence were diſputing with the kings of Na- 
1 ples for the poſſeſſion of that kingdom. 5 
e The unfortunate queen Joan, of whom we 
e ſhall ſpeak in the enſuing chapter, thought her- 
- ſelf happy, in 1348, to cede the townof Avignon 
a to pope Clement VI. for eighty thouſand flo- 
it rins in gold, which he never payed. The 
li papal court, which reſided there in full tran- 
's quility, ſpread riches and plenty throughout Pro- 
t, vence and Dauphiny, and — the ſtormy 
y manſions of Rome. 

Ee I meet with few times fince Charlemagne in 
h which the Romans did not recall their ancient 
21 notions of grandeur and liberty. Sometimes, 
8, as we have ſeen, they choſe a number of ſe- 
of nators, ſometimes a ſingle one only, or elſe a pa- 
is trician, or a governor, or a council, and ſome- 
ſt times a tribune: and, now when they found 
8. that the pope had purchaſed Avignon, they en- 
= tertained thoughts of reſtoring the antient re- 
= Public. In this view they beſtowed the office 
h of tribune on a private Citizen called Nicholas 
10 Rienzi, and commonly Cola, a man who born 
d a fanatic, was become ambitious, and conſe- 
ſe 2 capable of great things, which he un- 
10 ertook, and amuſed the Roman people with the 
= molt flattering hopes. It is of this perſon that 
ed Petrarch ſpeaks in one of his fineſt odes or 
ﬆt canzoni, where he deſcribes Rome with di- 
| ſhevelled hair and ftreaming eyes imploring the 
he aſſiſt ance of Rienzi. 
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Can gli acchi di dolor bagnati e molli 
Ti chirr mere da tutti ſette i coli. 


She ſupplicates thy aid with ſtreaming eyes, 
And all her fey'n hills eccho with her cries. 


This tribune. aſſumed the title of the /e 
and merciful delrverer of Rome, the ſtictler for 
the liberties of Italy, and the lover of all mankind. 
He declared all the inhabitants of Italy free, 
and denizens of Rome. But theſe convulſive 
ſtruggles of a long expiring liberty, proved as in- 
[efficacious as the pretenſions of the emperors on 
Rome. This tribunate had ſtill a ſhorter du- 
ration than even the ſenate and conſulate which 
Had been ſet up before in vain. Rienzi, who 
ſet out like the Gracchi, met with the ſame end, 
being aſſaſſinated by the patrician faction. 

Rome neceſſarily fell to decay by being de- 
prived of the reſidence of the papal court, by 
the troubles in Italy, the barenneſs of her own 
territories, and the removal of her manufactures 
to Genoa, Piſa, Venice, and Florence. Her 
only ſupport now depended on the numerous 
pilgrimages made to her holy places. 

The grand jubilee in particular, which was 
firſt inſtituted by Boniface VIII. at the begin- 
ning of every century, but afterwards changed 
by Clement VI. to every fiftieth * brought 
a prodigious concourſe of people to Rome; 
inſomuch that, in the year 1350, they reckoned 
above two hundred thouſand pilgrims in that 
city. Thus Rome, deſtitute of both emperor 
and pope, continued the weakeſt and principal 
City of the Catiſtian world. 5 
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E have already obſerved that the holy 
ſee had made the purchaſe of Avignon, 
from Joan of Anjou and Provence, queen of 
Naples. It is ſeldom found that princes diſpoſe 
of their dominions, unleſs they are under great 
difficulties. This misfortune and death of this 
queen make part of the events of theſe times, 
and efpecially of the great ſchiſm in the Wet, 

which we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to treat of. 
The kingdoms of Naples and Sicily {till 
continued to be ruled by foreigners. Naples 
was governed by the houſe of France, and Sicily 
by that of Arragon. Robert, who died in 1343, 
had made Naples a flouriſhing kingdom. His 
nephew, Lewis of Anjou, had been elected 
king of Hungary. 'The houſe of France ex- 
tended its branches on all ſides: but theſe 
branches were not united either to the common 
ſtock, or with each other, and were all of them 
unfortunate. Robert, king of Naples, had be- 
fore his deceaſe married his grand-daughter and 
heireſs, Joan, to Andrew, brother to the king 
of Hungary, This match, which ſeemed to 
cement the happineſs of that houſe, proved the 
ſource of all its misfortunes. Andrew pre- 
tended to reign in his own right; and Joan, 
young as ſhe was, inſiſted that he ſhould be 
conſidered ouly as the queen's huſband. A 
Franciſcan friar, called brother Robert, by 
whoſe advice Andrew was wholly govern- 
ed, lighted up the flames of hatred and diſ- 
cord between this royal pair. Joan had her 
L a court 
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court compoſed of Neapolitans; while that 
of Andrew conſiſted wholly of Hungarians, 
who were looked upon as Barbarians by, the 
natives of the country. This proved a freſh 
ſubject of animoſity ; and it was ſoon determined 
in a council of the queen's favourites, princi- 
pally compoſed of Lewis prince of Tarentum, 
of the blood royal, who afterwards married the 
queen, ſome other | princes of the blood, and 
the famous Cataneſe*, ſo remarkable for her 
attachment to Joan, to put Andrew to death, 
He was accordingly ſtrangled in the city of 
Averſa, in his wife's anti-chamber, and in a 
manner before her eyes; after which his body 
was thrown out of the window into the ſtreet, 
where it remained -without burial for three 
days. Ina year after this, the queen was mar- 
ried to the prince of Tarentum, who was pub- 
licly accuſed of the murder of her huſband. 
How ſtrong a preſumption of her own guilt ! 
but thoſe who take upon them to juſtity her, 
alledge that ſhe was marricd to four different 
huſbands: and that a queen who could fo often 
ſubmit to the marriage yoke, cannot with ju- 
ſtice be acculed of crimes that are committed 
only through exceſs of love. But does love 
then alone inſpire ſuch. horrid aCtions ? mw; 
conſented to the death of her firſt huſband 
through weakneſs; and it was owing to a 


Philippa of Catanea, originally a laundreſs, inſinuated 
herſelf into the favour of Joan of Naples, and became her 
confidante and counſellor, She is ſaid to have fomented 
this queen's averſion to her huſband, Andrew king of Hun- 


gary, and was concerned in ſtrangling him at Averſa, be- 


fore he had attained the nineteenth year of his age. She 
was aſterwards convicted of this horrible crime, and put to 
death by the moſt excruciating tortures, | 
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More pardonable kind of weakneſs, and more 
common to her ſex, that ſhe had three huſbands 
afterwards: ſhe was incapable of managing 
the reins of government alone. 

Lewis of Hungary, brother to the mur- 
dered Andrew, wrote to Joan, that he would 
revenge the death of his brother on her 2nd 
her accomplices. Accordingly he ſet out for 
Naples, by the way of Venice and Rome. 
At Rome he accuſed Joan publicly before 
the tribune Cola Rienzi, who, during the 
exiſtence of his ridiculous and tranſitory 
power, beheld ſeveral kings appealing to his 
tribunal, as they did in the time of the old re- 
public. Rienzi however declined giving his 
deciſion, by which alone he gave an example 
of his prudence. 

In the mean time Lewis advanced towards 
Naples, carrying with him a black ſtandard, on 
which was painted the king's murder. He ordered 
Charles of Durazzo, a prince of the blood, and 
one of the accomplices in the murder, to 
de beheaded, and purſued queen Joan, 1347 
who with her new conſort fled before him inta 
her territories of Provence. One very extra- 


ordinary circumſtance in this affair is, that am- 


bition had no part in the revenge taken for 
Andrew's murder. Lewis might have made 
himſelf maſter of the kingdom of Naples, but 
he did not do it. Examples of this kind are 
rarely to be met with. He was a prince of the 
moſt rigid virtue, on which account he was 
afterwards choſen king of Poland. We ſhall 
ſpeak more particularly of him when we come 
to treat of the kingdom of Hungary. 
| 9 Joan, 
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Joan, who before ſhe had attained the age of 
twenty, had plunged herſelf in guilt, and ſuf- 
ſered the puniſhment due to a crime that drew 
as many miſeries upon her ſubjects as upon her- 
felf, abandoned at once by the people of Na- 
ples and Provence, went to ſeek; pope Clement 
VI. in Avignon, a city of which was ſo- 
vereign, and which ſhe fold to that pontiff, to- 
gether with its territories, for eighty thouſand 
248 Lorins in gold, which ſhe never received. 
154% While ſhe was negociating this affair, 
ſhe appeared before the conſiſtory, where ſhe 
pleaded her cauſe in perſon, and was by the 

eneral voice declared innocent. Clement VI. 
in order to engage the king of Hungary to 
quit Naples, ſtipulated for Joan, that ſhe ſhould 
pay him three hundred thouſand florins ; but 
Lewis returned for anſwer, that he was not 
come thither to ſel] his brother's blood, but to 
revenge it; which as he had partly effected, ho 
ſhould go away ſatisfied. The ſpirit of knight - 
errantry, ſo prevalent in thoſe times, had not 
produced a more ſtriking inſtance of firmneſs 
2 
The queen, who had been driven from her 
kingdom b y herbrother - in- law, and reſtored by 
the mediation of the pope, loſt her ſecond 
huſband, and for ſome years ſwayed the ſceptre 
alone, She then married a prince of Arragon, 
who died ſoon after their nuptials : at length, 

6 When ſhe was near ſorty-ſix years old, 
1372 ſhe eſpouſed a younger ſon of the houſe 
of Brunſwick, whoſe name was Otho. This 
was rather chuſing a huſband for her pleaſure, 
than a prince capable of . her. The 
natural heir to her kingdom was Charles Du- 


razzo, 
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razzo, her couſin, the only remaining deſcen- 
dant of the houſe of Anjou, in Naples. Theſe: 
princes took their name from the city of Du- 
raz zo, which had been conquered by their fa- 
mily from the Greeks, and afterwards taken: 
from them by the Venetians. This Durazzo- 
ſhe had acknowledged as her heir; and had 
even gone ſo far as to adopt him. This adop- 
tion, and the great ſchiſm which happened in 
the Weſt, haſtened the unfortunate end of this 
princeſs. 

The bloody conſequences of this ſchiſm, (of 
which we ſhall ſpeak more fully hereafter,) be- 
gan already to break out. Brigano, who took 
the name of Urban VI. and the count of Ge- 
neva, who aflumed the title of Clement VII. 
diſputed the triple crown with the utmoſt fury; 
and Europe was divided between them. Queen 
Joan ſided with Clement, who then refided at: 
Avignon: and Durazzo, who thought it too- 
long to wait for the crown till the natural 
death of his adoptive mother, joined himſelf to 
Brigano, or Urban VI. 

This pope crowned Durazzo king of & 
Naples, in Rome, on condition that he 1380 
thould beſtow the principality of Capua on his 
nephew Briganoz he excommunicated and de-- 
poſed queen Joan: and the more effeCtually to 
ſecure the principality of Capua in his family, 
he beſtowed all the church benefices on the 
chief Neapolitan families. | 

His holineſs then began his march with Du- 
razzo towards Naples. The church plate was 
employed in raiſing an army; while the queen, 
who could not procure ſuccours either from 
pope Clement, in whoſe favour ſhe had declared, 

L 4 nor 
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nor from the prince ſhe had choſen for her 
huſband, ſaw herſelf almoſt deſtitute of troops. 
In this ſituation ihe invites to her aſſiſtance a 
brother of Charles V. king of France, who 
was alſo of the family of Anjou, whom ſhe 
adopts in the room of the ungrateful Durazzo. 

Lewis of Anjou, which was the name of 
this new heir of the queen of Naples, arrived 
too late to defend his benefactreſs, or diſpute 
the kingdom ſhe had conferred on him. 

Tnis choice of the queen's alienated the 
minds of the people more than ever: they 
were naturally averſe to the introduction of 
new foreigners. The pope and Durazzo now 
drew near: Otho of Brunſwick, in this ex- 
tremity, haſtily aſſembles a few troops, is de- 
teated, and taken priſoner. 

Durazzo now made his entry into Naples: 
fix galleys which the queen had ſent for from 
her county of Provence, and which came to an 
anchor under the, Ca/tello del Ouo, proved an uſe- 
leſs ſuccour. All reſiſtance was now too late, 
and flight alone appeared practicable : but even 
in this ſhe failed, and fell -into the uſurper's 
hands, who, to give ſome colour to his bar- 
barity, declared himſelf the avenger of Andrew's 
— m4 Upon this occaſion he conſulted Lewis, 
king of Hungary, who ſtil] perſiſting in his in- 
flexibility, ſent him word, that he muſt by all 
means make the queen ſuffer the ſame death 
as ſhe had inflicted on her huſband Andrew. 
128 Upon which Durazo ordered her to be 
382 ſtifled between two matreſſes 1. Thus 

we 


The unfortunate Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, has 
been often compared to this princeſs, whom it muſt be 
t p = owned 
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we every where ſee one crime puniſhed by 
another. | 
Poſterity, always juſt, as beholding without 
prepoſſeſſion, has commiſerated the fate of this 
princeſs, as thinking the murder of her firſt 
huſband to have proceeded rather from her 
weakneſs than the badneſs of her heart; ſeeing 
ſhe was barely eighteen years of age when ſhe 
gave her aſſent to that cruel deed; and that 
from that time ſhe was never accuſed of de- 
bauchery, cruelty, or injuſtice, But her people 
deſerve the moſt to be picied, who were the 
victims of all theſe troubles. Lewis, duke of 
Anjou, after exhauſting the treaſures of his 
brother Charles V. of France, and impoveriſh- 
ing that kingdom by his vain attempts to re- 
venge the death of queen Joan, and to recover 
the inheritance ſhe had left him, died ſoon after 
in Apulia, without having gained either ſucceſs 
or glory, and deſtitute of friends and money. 
he kingdom of Naples, which under king 
Robert had begun to emerge from its ſtate of 
barbariſm, was plunged back again into it by 
all theſe misfertunes, which were ſtill more 
augmented by the ſchiſm in the Weſt, which 
was afterwards extinguiſhed by the emperor 
Sigiſmund. Let us now take a view of the 
form which the empire put on about this time. 


—— 


— 


owned ſhe nearly reſembled in character, circumſtances, 
and cataſtrophe, Joan was celebrated by Petrarch and 
Boccace, 
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CHAP. LVIIL. 


Of the Emperor CHARLES IV. and of the 


Return of the Holy See from AviGnon to 
a ROMR. 5 


== empire of Germany (for in the con- 
A fuſion and troubles which diſtinguiſhed 
the latter end of Lewis of Bavaria's reign, there 
was no longer a Roman empire) at length aſ- 
fumed a more ſettled form of government, un- 
der Charles IV. of Luxemburg, king of Bohe- 
12:6 mia, and grandſon lems VII. who 
1359 publiſhed at Nuremberg the famous 
conſtitution known by the name of the Golden 
Bull, from a golden ſeal affixed to it, which 
in vulgar Latin was called m. This may 
fufficiently explain to us the reaſon of the popes 
edicts being called bulls. The ftile of this 
charter partakes ſtrongly of the ſpirit of the 
times. It begins by an apoftrophe to Satan, 
anger, pride, and luxury. It ſays, that it is 
neceſſary the number of the electors ſhould be 
feven, in order to oppoſe the ſeven mortal 
fins, It ſpeaks of the fall of the angels, of a 
heavenly paradiſe, of Pompey, and of Cæſar; 
and aſſerts, that the government of Germany 
is founded on the three theological virtues, as 

on the Trinity. 
This famous law of the empire was made in 
the preſence, and with the conſent of all the 
princes, biſhops, abbots, and the deputies of 
the imperial cities, who then, for the firſt time, 
aſſiſted at the aſſemblies of theſe Teutonic nations. 
Theſe privileges of the towns, which are the 
natural 
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natural effects of liberty, began firſt to be re- 
vived in Italy, afterwards in England, then in 
France, and laſt of all they found admittance 
into Germany. 
Every one knows, that the number of the 
electors was fixed to ſeven. The archbiſhops 
of Mentz, Cologne, and Triers, who had long 
deen in poſſeſſion of the right of electing em- 
perors, would not ſuffer other biſhops, though 
equal in power to themſelves, to partake with 
them in this honour. But how happened it 
that the dutchy of Bavaria was not ranked 
among the electorates? And why ſhould Bo- 
hemia, which was originally a diſtinct ſtate 
from Germany, and which by the golden bull 
was excluded from deliberations of the empire, 
yet continue to have a right of ſuffrage in the 
election? The reaſon is evidently this, Charles 
IV. was king of Bohemia, and Lewis of Ba- 
varia had been his enemy. 8 
But the imperial dignity, which at that time 
conferred no real power of itſelf, never receiv- - 
ed more of that luſtre which dazzles the eyes of 
the people, than on this occaſion. The three 
— electors, all three arch-chancel- 
lors, appeared there with the ſeals of the em- 
pire: Mentz carried thoſe of Germany, Co- 
logne thoſe of Italy, and Triers thoſe of Gaul, 
and yet the empire had nothing in Gaul, but 
the empty homage of the remains of the king- 
dom of Arles, Provence, and Dauphin, which 
which were ſoon after ſwallowed up in the vaſt 
kingdom of France. Savoy, which then be- 
longed to the houſe of Maurienne, was a fief 
of the empire, and Franche-Comté was under 


its protection, but independent, 
. | ” L 6 We 
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We have already ſeen what the emperor's 
poſſeſſions in Italy were; in Germany his ſo- 
vereignty was confined to his hereditary domi- 
nions, and yet he ſpeaks in his bull like a de- 
ſpotie king; he does every thing there Of 
his certain knowledge, and by the fullneſs of 
his power ;” terms inconſiſtent with the Ger- 
manic liberty, and which are no longer ſuffered 
in the imperial diets, where the emperor ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus; We have agreed with 
the ſtates, and the ſtates with us.” 

To conceive ſome idea of the pomp and 
magnificence with which this ceremony of the 
golden bull was accompanied, it will be ſuffi- 
cient to be informed that the duke of Luxem- 
burg and Brabant, the emperor's nephew, 
oe Mer him with his drink; the duke of 
Saxony, as grand marſhal, appeared with a ſil- 
ver meaſure filled with oats; the elector of 
Brandenburgh held the water for the emperor 
and empreſs to waſh; and the count Palatine 
placed the gold diſhes on the table, in preſence 
of all the great officers of the empire. 

Charles IV. appeared, on this occaſion, the 
king of kings : and Conſtantine, the vaineſt of 
all the Roman emperors, never diſplayed a more 
dazzling outfide of pomp and ſplendor. And 
yet Charles, with all this affectation of the 
Roman emperor, had engaged himſelf by oath 
to pope Clement VI. before his election, that 
whenever he went to Rome to be crowned, he 
1246 Would not lye a ſingle night in the city; 
34 and would never again return to Italy 
without the holy father's permiſſion. And 
there is yet to be ſeen a letter written by him 
ww cardinal Colombierus, dean of the ſacred 

| college, 
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college, dated in the year 1355, in which he 
. Calls that dean“ Your Majeſty,” | 

He alſo left the houſe of Viſconti in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of Milan and Lombardy, which they 


had uſurped from him, and the Venetians in 


that of Padua, which had formerly been the 
miſtreſs of Venice, but was now become ſubject 
to her; as likewiſe Vicenza and Verona. F 
The electors, whoſe rights had been ſet- 
tled by the golden bull of Charles IV. ſoon 
put them in force againſt his own ſon, the 
emperor Wenceſlaus, king of Bohemia. | 
France and Germany. were afflicted both at 
the ſame time, with a moſt extraordinary 
ſcourge. The emperor and the French king 
loſt the uſe of their reaſon almoſt at the ſame 
time, On the one hand, Charles VI. by the 
diſorder of his organs, occaſioned that of his 
kingdom; and the emperor Winceſlaus fo ſtu- 
pified himſelf in gluttony and debauch, that he 
left the empire in a-ſtate of anarchy. Charles 
VI. continued on the throne while his relations 
ruined France under his name. But in Bohe- 
mia, the barons conhned Wenceſlaus, 
who one day made his eſcape quite na- 1393 
ked out of priſon; and the electors of Ger- 
many, by a public ſentence, juridically 


depoſed him. The ſentence ſays only 400 


that he is depoſed, for being © negligent, idle, 


extravagant, and unworthy of reigning.” 

It is ſaid that when he received notice of his 
depoſition, he wrote to the imperial cities of 
Germany, that he required no other marks of 
their fidelity than that they would ſend him 
ſome butts of their beſt wine, 

| The 
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The deplorable ſituation of Germany ſeemed 
to leave an open field for the popes to ſtir in 
Italy; but the republics and principalities which 
were raiſed during the late commotions had 
had time to ſettle themſelves. From the time- 
of Clement V. — * been a- ftranger ta 
popes, at length Gregory XI. who was born in 
the 4 and lid not underſtand one 
word of Italian, removed the papal fee to 


Rome, 

6 This pope had high diſputes with the 
1379 republic of Florence, which was then 
eftabliſhing its power in Italy, and had entered 
into an alliance with Bologna. Gregory, who 
was by the antient donation of Matilda, the 
immediate lord of this laſt city, did not con- 
fine his revenge to eecleſiaſtical cenſures, but 
drained his treaſury to pay the Condottieri, who 
at that time furniſhed troops to any one who 
would purchaſe them. The Florentines were 
for accommodating matters, and gaining the 
pope over to their intereft. In chis view they 
thought it would be of advantage to them tor 
the pope to reſide at Rome: they were there- 
fore, if poſſible, to perſuade Gregory to quit 
Avignon. 

It is almoſt inconeeivable that in times when 
men's underſtandings were fo enlightened in re- 
gard to their true intereſts, they ſhould have 
made uſe of means to gain their purpoſe that 
would appear ſo highly ridiculous in the preſent 
age. They employed St. Catherine of Sienna 
m this negotiation; a woman who not only 
pretended to revelations, but even pretended to 
have been ſolemnly eſpouſed to jeſus Chriſt, 
and to ha received a ring and a diamond _ 

: im 
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him at their nuptials. Peter of Capua, who was 
her confeſſor, and has written her life, pretends 
to have been eye-witneſs to moſt of theſe mi- 
racles. I was witneſs, ſays he, to her being 
transformed one day into the figure of a man 
with a little beard upon his chin; and this fr- 
gure into which ſhe was ſuddenly changed, 
was exactly that of Jeſus Chriſt.” Such was the 
ambaſſadreſs whom the Florentines ſent to the 

pe: and they had likewiſe recourſe to the reve- 
ations of St. Bridget +, who was born in Swe- 
den, but had ſettled in Rome, and towhom an 
angel dictated ſeveral letters which ſhe was to 
write to the pope. All the popes have not been 
men of genius: and Gregory, whether he was 
a fimple man, and that they worked upon him 
by ſprings proportioned to his intellects; or 
whether he acted from a principle of policy, or 
through weakneſs, he complied with their de- 
fires ; and the papal reſidence was transferred 
from Avignon to Rome, after an abſence of 
ſeventy-two years; but it was only to plunge 
Europe into new diſorders. 


* 


+ This was no lefs than the princeſs of Nericia, net 
only a ſaint herſelf but the mother of ſeven children, all 


of whom were deemed beatified. She founded the religi- 
ous order called Saint Salvator, or Saviour, the rules of - 


which, comprehended in thirty-one chapters, were, if we 
may believe Matthew de Suecia, canon of Lincoping, dic- 
tated by the mouth of Jeſus Chriſt to his devout ſpouſe St. 
Bridget. She alſo wrote a book of reyelations, which had 
like to have been condemned by the council of Baſil, 
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CHAP. IIX. 


Of the GREAT SchHis u of the WES. 


ö H E patrimony of St. Peter in Tuſcany, 
; the Campagna di Roma, the country of 
Viterbo and Orvietto, Sabino, the dutchy of 
Spoletto, Benevento, and a ſmall part of the 
marche of Ancona, were all that the ſee of 
Rome poſſeſſed at this time: all the countries 
afterwards annexed to its demeſne belonged to 
lords who were vicars of the holy ſee, or of the 
empire, Since the year 1138, the cardinals had 
uſurped the privilege of excluding the people 
and clergy from the election of pontiffs ; and 
about the year 1216, they had made a law, 
that two thirds of the votes were neceſſary for a 
canonical election. At the time I am ſpeaking 
of, there were only ſixteen cardinals in Rome ; 
eleven French, one Spaniſh, and four Italians. 
The Romans, notwithſtanding their paſſion for 
liberty, and their hatred to their maſters, were 
deſirous of having a pope who would reſide in 
Rome, becauſe they hated the French and Ger- 
mans ſtill more than they did the popes, and 
becauſe the preſence of the pontiff always drew 
riches to the city. The people, in this mood, 
threatened to deſtroy the cardinals, if they gave 
them a foreigner for pope. Theſe menaces had 
ſuch an effect on the cardinal-eletors, that 
g they choſe Brigano biſhop of Barri, a 
137 Neapolitan, who took the name of Ur- 
ban. This was a moroſe and paſſionate man, 
* conſequently very unfit for ſuch a dignity ; and 
no ſooner was he inſtalled, than he ——_” 
u 
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full conſiſtory, that he would puniſh the kings 
of France and England, Charles the Wiſe, and 
Edward III. who, he ſaid, were diſturbers of 
all chriſtendom by their quarrels. Cardinal 
de la Grange, a man of as violent a temper as 
the pope himſelf, ſhaking his fiſt at him, told 
him he lied: theſe two words involved Europe 
in a confuſion, which laſted forty years. | 
Moſt of the cardinals, even the Italians them- 
ſelves, ſhocked at the brutal diſpoſition of a 
perſon ſo unfit for governing, withdrew into 
the kingdom of Naples, where they declared 
the election of a pope made by violence, to be, 
ipſo fatto, null and void; and proceeded unani- 
mouſly to the election of a new pontiff, On 
this occaſion, the French cardinals had the un- 
common ſatisfaction of outwitting their Italian 
brethren, They promiſed the tiara to each 
Italian in particular, and, after all elected Ro- 
bert ſon to Amadeus count of Geneva, who, at 
his promotion, took the name of Clement VII. 
Upon this Europe became divided. The em- 
pow Charles IV. England, Flanders, and 
ungary acknowledged Urban, who was alſo 
obeyed in Rome and Italy. France, Scotland, 
Savoy, and Lorraine, declared for Clement. 
All the religious orders were divided: the doc- 
tors all wrote; and the univerſities iſſued out de- 
crees. The two popes treated each other as 
Antichriſts and uſurpers, and proceeded to mu- 
tual ex communication. But what rendered 
this diſpute truly horrible was, that they fought 
with the complicated fury of a civil and a reli- 
gious war. A bod of troops which. - / 
Clement's nephew had raiſed in Gaſ- 1379 
cony and Brittany, marched into Italy, fur- 
| prifed 
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priſed the city of Rome, and in the firſt tranſ- 


ports of their fury, put every one they met with, 


to the ſword. But the people of Rome recovering 
from their ſurpriſe, quickly rallied, and turning 
upon them, killed every man found within the 
walls; after which they murdered every French 
prieſt they could meet with. Soon after this, 
another army of pope Clement's, which had 
been raiſed in the kingdom of Naples, appeared 
within a few miles of Rome, and offered battle 
to Urban's forces. 

Each of theſe armies carried the keys of St. 
Peter in their enſigns. Clement's troops were 
defeated; but the quarrel did not end here, 
this diſpute not being confined wholly to the in- 
tereſts of the two pontiffs. Urban ſeeing him-- 
ſelf victorious, was reſolved to beſtow the 
kingdom of Naples on his nephew; and for 
that purpoſe, depoſed queen Joan, the protec- 
treſs of his rival Clement, who had long reigned: 
in Naples with various ſucceſs, and a ſullied re-- 
putation. 

The preceding chapter has ſhewn us this prin- 
ceſs murdered by her. couſin Charles of Du- 
razzo, with whom pope Urban now wanted to 
divide the kingdom of Naples. But this uſurp- 
er, when in quiet paſſeſſion of the throne, was 
far from keeping his promiſe to a pope, who 
had it not in his power to oblige him to do it. 

Urban, who had more warmth than policy, 
had the imprudence to pay a viſit to bis vaſſal, 
inferior as he was in „and attended 
but with a ſlender retinue. The antient cere- 
monial obliged the king to kiſs the 's feet, 
and hold his horſe by the bridle. urazao 
conformed to only one of theſe W 
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he took hold of the bridle, but it was to con- 
duct the pope to priſon. Urban was detained 
ſor ſome time in confinement, continually ne- 
gotiating with his vaſſal, who treated him ſome- 
times with reſpect, and at others with con- 
tempt. The pope at length found means to. 
eſcape from his confinement, and retired to the 
little town of Nocera ; there he aſſembled the 
ſcattered remains of his court. His cardinals. 
and ſome of the biſhops were ſo tired with his. 
moroſe temper, and. {till more with his misfor- 
tunes, that they concerted meaſures at Nocera; 
for quitting him, in order to remove to Rome, 
and there make choice of a perſon more worthy 
of bearing the pontifical dignity. Urban, ha- 
ving had notice of their deſign, cauſed them all 
to be put to the torture in his preſence. Being 
ſoon obliged to fly from Naples, he retired to, 
the city of Genoa, who ſent ſome galleys ta, 
eſcort him. He dragged along with him thoſe. 
poor cardinals and biſhops in that maimed con- 
dition, and bound in chains. One of the bi- 
ſhops, half dead with the tortures he had un- 
dergone, not being able to get on ſhore ſo ſoon 
as the choſe he ſhould ; that cruel pontiff 
ordered him to be murdered by the way. As 
ſoon as he arrived at Genoa, he got rid of thoſe- 
cardinals, his priſoners, by different kinds of 
— We have heard of Caligulas and 
eros, who were guilty of crimes like theſe, 
but they met with the puniſhments they de- 
ſerved, and Urban died peaceably at 
Rome. His creature and perſecutor, 1389 
Charles Durazao, was more unfortunate ; for, 


having made an expedition into Hungary, with 
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"a deſign to ſeize a crown that did not belong 


to him, he was there murdered. 

The death of pope Urban ought in all ap- 
pearance to have put an end to the civil war; 
but the Romans were far from acknowledging 
Clement. - Thus the ſchiſm was kept up on 
both fides. The Urbaniſts choſe Perin Fo- 
maſel, and he dying, they pitched upon cardi- 
nal Meliorati The Clementins choſe Peter 
of Arragon to ſuceeed Clement, who died in 
1390. Neyer had any pope leſs authority in 
Rome than Meliorati; and Peter Luna in a 
ſhort time was only the ſhadow of a pope at 
Avignon. "The Romans, who ftill aimed at 
eſtabliſhing the municipal form of government, 
expelled Meliorati, after a great deal of blood- 
ſhed, though they ſtill acknowledged him as 
pope; and the French, who had acknowledged 
4 2 Peter Luna, beſieged him in his city of 
493 Avignon, where they afterwards de- 
tained him priſoner, 

Ihe aſſembly of the ſtates of France formed fo 
prudent a reſolution during theſe times of trouble 
and confuſion, that I am furpriſed it was not 
followed by other nations. They acknowledged 
neither of the popes, but each dioceſe was govern- 
ed by its proper biſhop ; they remitted no an- 
nates, and owned no refervations nor exemp- 
tions; ſo that Rome had reaſon to fear leſt 
that adminiſtration which laſted ſome years, 
thould have continued for ever. 

Luna, previous to his elèction, had promiſed 
to reſign his dignity, if neceſſary for the ſake 
of peace, but did not keep his word. A noble 


Venetian, named Corario, whom they elected 


at Rome, took the ſame oath, and kept it no 


* vs 
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better. The cardinals on both ſides being at 
length heartily tired of the general, as well as 
private quarrels with which the diſpute about 
the triple crown was at.ended, agreed to call 
a general council at Piſa, Accordingly they 
met, and twenty-four cardinals, twenty-ſix 
archbiſhops, a hundred and ninety-two biſhops, 
two hundred and eighty-nine abbots, deputies 
from all the univerſities, as alſo of the chapters 
of one hundred and two metropolitan churches, 
together with three hundred doctors of divinity, 
the grand-maſter of Malta, and the ambaith. 
dors of all the Chriſtian princes were preſent at 
this aſſembly. Here they made a new | 
pope, named Peter Philargi, who took 7499 
the name of Alexander V. But the fruit of 
this great council was, that three popes, or 
rather antipopes, ſtarted up inſtead of two. 
The emperor Rodolph refuſed to acknowledge 
this council; ſo that the confuſion was greater 
than ever, 

We cannot forbear lamenting the hard fate 
of Rome, who had a biſhop and a prince im- 
poſed upon her againſt her will; and a body of 
French troops now came, under the command 
of Tanegui du Chatel, to compel her to receive 
a third pope, Corario the Venetian transferred 
his reſidence to Gaieta, where he put himſelf 
under the protection of Charles Durazzo, whom 
we call Launcelot, and who then reigned in 
Naples; and Peter Luna removed his fee to 
Perpignan. Rome was ſacked, but to little pur- 
Poſe tor the third pope, who died by the way; 
and from the politics which prevailed at that 
time, every body believed him poiſoned, 

The 88 of the council of Piſa, * 
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had elected him, being maſters of Rome, they 
choſe in his 5 Balthazar Cozza, a Neapo- 
litan. This Balthazar was a military man; he 
had formerly been a Corſair, and had diſtinguiſh 
ed himſelf during the troubles which {till conti- 
nued to ſubſiſt between Charles Durazzo and the 
houſe of Anjou: afterwards, being made legate 
in Germany, he grew rich by ſelling indul- 
pencies, and bought a cardinal's hat, for which 
he paid a high price ; nor did he en at A 
cheaper rate the favours of his miſtreſs, Catha- 
rine, whom he had taken away from her huſ- 
band. Perhaps ſuch a pope was the fitteſt for 
Rome in her preſent ſituation, when ſhe ſtood 
more in need of a ſoldier than a divine. 

From the time of Urban V. the rival popes 
went on negotiating and excommunicating, 
and all their politics centered in extorting mo- 
ney; but this pontiff went to war. He was 
acknowledged by France, and the greateſt part 
of Europe, by the name of John XXIII. He 
had no occaſion to fear the pope of Perpignan; 
but the pope of Gaieta was ſomewhat more 
formidable, as being protected by the king of 
Naples. John however colle&s a body of 
troops, publiſhes a cruſade againſt Launcelot 
{or harles Durazzo) king of Naples, furniſhes 

wis of Anjou with arms, and beſtows on 
him the inveſtiture of Naples; and a battle 
is ſoon after fought on the banks of 'the Gari- 
Hano, in which John's party proved victorious : 
but gratitude making no part of the virtues of a 
ſovereign, and reaſons of ſtate being ſtronger 
than any other conſiderations, the pope recalſed 
the inveſtiture he had beſtowed on Lewis of 
Anjou, though his benefactor, as wa,” 
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of his cauſe, and acknowledged Launcelot as 
king, on condition he ſhould deliver up the Ve- 
netian Corario. 

Launcelot, on his ſide, not willing to ſuffer 
John to grow too powerful, let pope Corario 
eſcape; and that pontiff, after wandering about 
ſome time, retired to the caſtle of Rimini, which 
belonged to Malateſta, one of the petty tyrants 
of Italy. From hence, though ſubſiſting wholly 
on the benevolence of this nobleman, and ac- 
knowledged only by the duke of Bavaria, he 
excommunicated all the princes of Europe, and 
talked in the ſtile of ſovereign of the world. 

John XXIII. the only lawful pope, as wen 
been elected and acknowledged by the cardinals 
of the council of Piſa, and ſucceeded to the pope 
choſen by the ſame council, was the only pope 
in fact: but as he had betrayed his benefactor, 
Lewis of Anjou, ſo Lancelot, whoſe benefac- 
tor he had been, betrayed him in like manner ; 
and, upon finding himſelf. ſucceſsful, aimed at 
the ſovereignty of Rome. Accordingly he ſur- 
priſed this unhappy city, and John had hardly 
time to make his eſcape. It was fortunate for 
him then, that there were free cities in Italy. 
To throw himſelf, like Corario, into the arms 
of one of the petty tyrants, would have been 
making himſelf a ſlave; he therefore put himſelf 
under the protection of the people of Florence, 
who fought at the ſame time againſt Launcelot 
for their liberties and for the pope. 

Launcelot's army however was on the point 
of prevailing, and the pope faw himſelf ſhut up in 
Bologna. In this extremity he had recourſe to 
the emperor Sigiſmond, who was come into 


Italy to conclude a treaty with the Venetians. 
| Sigiſmond, 
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Sigiſmond, as emperor, had an opportunity of 
exalting his own power by the humiliation af 
the pope, but, on the other hand, he was the 
natural enemy of Launcelot, the tyrant of Italy. 
John propoſes to him, to form a league and 
aſſemble a council, the one to expel the com- 
mon enemy, and the other to confirm his own 
right to the pontificate. A council was in fact 
become neceſſary, that of Piſa having ordered 
one to be called at the end of thtee years. Ac- 
cordingly Sigiſmond and John iſſued their joint 
proclamation, for the holding of this council in 
the little city of Conſtance. But Launcelot 
oppoſed his victorious army to theſe negocia- 
tions, and nothing but an extraordinary turn 
of aftairs could deliver the emperor and the 
pope from their critical ſituation: this hap- 
1414 Pened by the death of Launcelot, who 
un; yielded up his breath at the age of forty, 
in ſudden and moſt excruciating pains, and the 
cuſtom of poiſoning was at that time but too 
frequent. N | 

John XXIII. thus delivered from his moſt 
implacable .enemy, and having now only the 
emperor and the council to fear, wanted to put 
off the meeting of this high aſſembly, which 
may not improperly be ſtiled the ſenate of Eu- 
rope, and has the power of judging the ſupreme 
pontiffs; but the meeting was proclaimed, the 
emperor preſſed for its — and thoſe who 
had a right to aſſiſt at it were haſtening from 
all parts to take poſſeſſion of the auguſt title of 
arbitrators of Chiiſtendom, | 


CHAP, 


had there been a more numerous convocation 
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CHAN. LX:: 
The Couneir of CONSTANCE. 


FN N the weſtern bank of the lake of Con- 
ſtance ſtands the town of that name, 

ſaid to have been built by Conſtantine. This 
place Sigiſmond pitched upon as the theatre 
where this great ſcene was to be acted. Never 


than that of Piſa : it was however exceeded by 
this of Conſtance. "iS? 
- Beſides the crowd of prelates and doctors who 
aſſiſted at this council, there were twenty-eight 
great vaſlals of the empire preſent, and the em- 
peror himſelf conſtantly attended, as: did the 
electors of Mentz, Saxony, the Palatine, and 
Brandenburg, with the dukes of Auſtria and 
Bavaria, and twenty-ſeven ambaſſadors from 
the ſeveral courts of Europe, and every one of 
theſe vied with the other in luxury and magni- 
ficence; as appears by the number of gold- 
ſmiths, amounting to fifty, who, with all their 
workmen, came to ſettle in Conſtance during the 
kjting of the council, * 


There were likewiſe five hundred players 
oft inſtruments called in thoſe times minſtrels; 
and ſeven hundred and eighteen courtezans, 
who were protected by the magiſtracy. They 
were obliged to build a number of wooden huts 
to lodge all the miniſters to luxury and incon- 
tinence; which theſe lords, rather than fathers, 
of the council brought in their train. No one 
was aſhamed of theſe practices, as they were 
no as publicly authorized in every ſtate, as 

Vor. II. M they 
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they had formerly been with moſt of the an- 
tient nations. On this occaſion the church of 
France allowed every archbiſhop it ſent to the 
council ten franks a day (which is equivalent 
to = livres of our preſent currency,) eight to 
a biſhop, five to an abbot, and three to a 


Before I proceed to take a view of what 
paſſed in this aſſembly of the Chriſtian ſtates, I 
judge it neceſſary to make a ſhort recapitulation 
of the principal ſovereigns who reigned at that 
time in Europe, with the ſtate and condition of 
their reſpective dominions. 

Sigiſmond joined to the imperial dignity the 
crown of Hungary. He had been unſucceſsful 
2 jazet the famous ſultan of the 
1393 Turks; ſo that Hungary being drained, 
= and Germany divided, they. were both 
threatened with the — yoke. He had 
been ſtill worſe uſed by his own ſubjects than 
by the Turks. The Hungarians had imprifon- 
ed him, and offered his crown to Launcelot, 

king of Naples; but having eſcaped 
1410 from his confinement, he retrieved his 

affairs in Hungary, and was afterwards 
choſen head of the empire. 

In France the unhappy Charles VI. who had 
been ſeized with a frenzy, enjoyed only the 
name of king; and his relations, employed in 
diſmembering the kingdom to ſerve their own 
private i purpoſes, were very little attentive to 
what paſſed at the council: it was however 
their intereſt that the emperor ſhould not ap- 
pear to be the maſter of Europe. : 


F erdinand, 
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Ferdinand, who governed the kingdom of 

Arragon, ſupported the intereſts of his pope, 
Peter Luna. | 

Jobn II. king of Caſtile, had no influence 
on the affairs of Europe; but he ſtill eſpouſed 

Luna's claim, and was maſter of Navarre. 

Henry V. king of England, being taken up, 
as we thall ſhew hereafter, with the conqueſt 
of France, wiſhed to ſee the pontifical power 
ſo humbled and reduced, that it might never 
again be able to impoſe a tribute on England, 
nor interfere with the rights and privileges of 
crowned heads. 

Rome, who had been delivered from the 
French troops, but ſtill ſaw them in poſſeſſion 
of the caſtle of St. Angelo, and was obliged to 
ſubmit to John XXIII. hated her pope, and 
feared the emperor. 

The cities of Italy were fo divided that they 
were hardly of any weight in the ballance : 
and Venice, who afpired at the ſovereignty of 
Italy, took advantages of the troubles of that 
country and of thoſe of the church. 

The duke of Bavaria, that he might act 
ſome part on this grand theatre, protected Pope 
Corrario, who had taken refuge in the caſtle of 
Rimini; and Frederick, duke of Auſtria; who 
was ſecretly an enemy to the emperor, thought 
only how to fruſtrate his deſigns. | 

Sigiſmond made himſelf maſter of the coun- 
cil, by placing ſoldiers reund the city of Con- 
ſtance, under the ſpecious pretext of providing 
for the ſafety of the fathers. N 

It would have been much better for John 
XXIII. to have returned to Rome; where he 
could have been 3 than to have . 
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ſelf in the power of an emperor who was able 
to ruin him: he entered into a confederacy 
with the duke of Auſtria, the archbiſhop of 
Mentz, and the duke of Burgundy, which 
completely ruined him. 'The emperor from that 
inſtant became his enemy; and inſiſted, not- 
withſtanding his being a lawful pope, that he 
ſhould lay down the tiara as well as 
1415 Luna and Corrario. This he folemnly 
promiſed to do, and repented his pro- 
miſe the moment after ; for he now found him- 
felf a priſoner in the midſt of that very council 
where he ſate as preſident, He had now no 
reſource left but to make his eſcape ; but the 
emperor cauſed him to be narrowly watched. 
The duke of Auſtria, who was deſirous to fa- 
vour the pope's flight, could not think of any 
better way to effect it than by giving the coun- 
cil the diverſion of a tournament, In the midſt 
of the hurry and confuſion uſual on theſe occa- 
fions, the pope made his eſcape in the diſguiſe of 
a poſtillion; and the duke of Auſtria ſet out 
immediately after him. They both retired into 
a part of Swiſſerland which ſtill belonged to 
the houſe of Auſtria, The duke of Burgundy 
was likewiſe ready to protect the pope. This 
duke was very powerful, both on account of 
his great poſſeſſions, and the authority he had 
in 22 Thus a new ſchiſm was on the 
point of being kindled. The heads of religious 
orders who were in the pope's intereſt, were 
already retiring from Conſtance, and the coun- 
cil by this turn of affairs might have become 
an afſembly of rebels. Sigiſmond, who had 
been unfortunate. on ſo many. occaſions, proved 
ſucceſsful in this. He had, as, we have already 
* 2/1 | obſerved, 
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le obſerved, a body of troops at hand; with theſe 
y he made himſelf maſter of all the duke of Au- 

of ſtria's territories in Alſace, Tyrol, and Swiſſer- 

h land. This brought the duke back to the 
it council, where he aſked pardon on his knees of 

® the emperor, and promiſed in the moſt ſolemn 

e mannner, never for the future to undertake any 

8 thing contrary to his will; and reſigned all his. 
y dominions to him, to. be diſpoſed of as he 

4 ſhould think proper, in caſe of infidelity. "The 

a emperor upon this gave the duke his hand, and 
1 pardoned him, on condition he would del:ver up. 
> the perſon of the pope. 

0 The fugitive pontiff is accordingly ſeized at: 
: Fribourg, and conveyed to a neighbouring. 
. eaſtle. In the mean time the e 
; ed to his trial. 

He was charged with having ſold beneſices 
. and relicks; with poiſoning the pope his prede- 
| ceſſor; with having murdered a number of in- 
bo: nocent perſons :. in ſhort,, he was accuſed of 


| the molt. impious licentiouſneſs, and of the- 
| higheſt exceſs of debauchery, even of ſodomy 
and blaſphemy :. they however ſuppteſſed fifty- 
five articles of the verbal proceſs, which they 
thought reflected too great an infamy 
on the pontifical character. At length, 29th 
the ſentence of his depoſition was read May 
in the preſence of the emperor. This 1415 1 
ſentence imported, that the council re- 1 
ferved to itſelf the power of puniſhing the pope | 
for his crimes, according to juſtice or mercy. by 
John XXIII. who had formerly given ſuch. ; 1 
proofs of courage both by ſea and land, was all 11 
reſignation when they came to read his ſentence 0 5 
to him in priſon. Fhe emperor kept him pri- = 
| M ſoner. 116 
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{oner three years at Manheim, where he treat- 
ed him with ſuch ſeverity, that the public began 
to compaſſionate him more for his ſufferings, 
than it had even hated him for his crimes, 
The council having thus depoſed the true 
pope, wanted the renunciations of thoſe who 
pretended to the pontificate; Corrario ſent them 
his, but the proud Spaniard Luna would never 
yield. The council found no difficulty in de- 
poſing him; but it was an affair of greater im- 
portance to fix upon the choice of one to ſuc- 
ceed him. The cardinals claimed the right of 
election as immediately veſted in themſelves ; 
and the council, as repreſentatives of the whole 
Chriſtian church, pretended likewiſe to the ſame 
Tight. The preſent queſtion was about giving 
a head to the church, and a fovereign to — 
It was but juſt that the cardinals, who conſti- 
tuted the privy council of this ſovereign, and 
the fathers of the general council, who acted in 
conjunction with them as repreſentatives of the 
church, ſhould with them enjoy an equal right 
of ſuffrage. Thirty deputies of the 
1417 council, joined with the cardinals in 
unanimoufly electing Otho Colonna of 
that ſame family who had been excommuni- 
cated by pope | Fac VIII. to the fifth ge- 
neration. | 
This pope, who after his election changed 
this illuſtrious name for that of Martin, poſſeſ- 
ſed all the qualities of a prince, with the virtues 
of a biſhop. _ | 
Never had the inauguration of a pontiff been 
attended with greater pomp. He went in pro- 
ceſſion to the church, mounted on a white pal- 
frey ; the emperor and the count any on 
| ot, 
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foot, leading it by the reins, a numerous croud 


of princes, and all the members of the council 
cloſed the train. When he arrived in the church, 
the triple crown was put on his head, which 
the popes had worn for upwards of two centuries. 

The fathers of this council did not originally 
meet about the depoſing a pope ; their prin- 
cipal view ſeemed to be the reformation of the 
church, at leaſt this was the chief deſign of 
i apy and the deputies of the univerſity of 

aris. 

There had been great complaints made in this 
council for above two years againſt the annates,, 
or firſt fruits, the exemptions, the reſervations, 
and the taxes impoſed by the popes on the 
clergy, for the profit of the holy ſee, and againſt 
the torrent of vice with which the church was 
at that time overflowed. But how did this ſa 
much deſired reformation end? Pope Martin. 
declared, Firſt, that no exemptions ought to be 
granted, without ſnewing juſt cauſe. Second iy, 
that an enquiry ſhould be made into the reunited 
benefices. Thirdly, that the revenues of vacant 
churches ſhould be diſpoſed, of according to 
common law. Fourthly, he made an ineffectual 
POWER of ſimony. Fifthly, he ordered, that 

the future, thoſe who had benefices, ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed by the tonſure. Sixthly, he 
forbade the celebrating of maſs.in a lay habit. 
Theſe were the laws promulgated by the moſt 
ſolemn aſſembly in the univerſe, | 

Gerſon even found-great difficulty in getting 
the following propoſitions condemned, viz. that 
in ſome caſes the aſſaſſination of a perſon may 
become a virtuous act; that it is more merito- 
rious in a knight than in a ſquire, and far 


more in à prince than in a knight. This 
doctrine of aſſaſſmation had been maintained in 
France by one John Petit, a doctor of the uni- 
verſity of Paris, upon the occaſion of the murder 
of the king's own bother. The council for a 
long time evaded Gerſon's petition; at length it 
was obliged to condemn this doctrine of murder, 
though without mentioning the cordelier Jobn 
Petit's name. 

Such is the idea which I thought neceſſary to 
form to myſelf of the ſeveral political views of 
the council of Conſtance; the fires which were 
afterwards lighted up by a religious zeal, are of 
a different nature. 
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T HE portrait of general hiſtory, which 
has hitherto been exhibited to our view, 
evinces the profound ſtate of ignorance in which 
the weſtern world was plunged. The nations 
ſubje to the Roman empire, were, upon the 
deſolution of that empire, reduced to a ſtate of 
barbariſm; the other nations had always con- 
tinued fo. Reading and writing were ſciences 
very little known before the time of Frederick Il. 
— the famous benefit of the clergy, by which 
a criminal condemned to die, obtained his 
pardon, if he could read, is the moſt ſtriking proof 
of the ſtupidity of the times. From the great 
ignorance of the people, the clergy and 83 
tn | ad, 
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Had;. by the means of a little knowledge, eſpe- 
cially in religious matters, acquired that kind 
of authority over their minds, which a ſupe-- 
riority of underſtanding naturally.gives a maſter 
over his ſcholars; and from this authority they 
derived all their power. There was not a biſhop 
in Germany, or in the North, who was not a 
petty ſovereign ; not one in Spain, France, or 
England, but was poſſeſſed of, or diſputed with 
their prince, part of the regal rights. Almoſt 
every abbot was become a prince; and the popes, 
though proſecuted on all ſides, were kings over 
all thoſe fovereigns. At length, "through the 
vices attendant upon luxury, and the diſorders 
which follow ambition, the greateſt part of theſe 
abbots and biſhops were themſelves:reduced to - 
the ſame ignorant ſtate with the laity. The 
univerſities of Bologna, Paris, and Oxford, 
which had been founded. in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, till continued to cultivate that learning 
which the clergy, too much occupyed with their 
riches, had not thought . worth their while to 
preſerve, '' | | 

The doctors of theſe univerſities, who were 
only doQtors, ſoon exclaimed againſt the ſean- 
dalous lives of the reſt of the clergy ; and the 
deſire of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, led them to 
the examination of - thoſe myſteries, which for 
the public good - ſhould never have been un- 
veiled, 
He who rent this veil with the greateſt fury, 
was John Wickliff, a doctor of the univerſity of 
Oxford. This man preached and wrote while 
Urban V. and Clement ravaged the church b 
their ſchiſm, and were publiſhing cruſades again 
each other. He'pretended that what France had 
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done only for a time, in refuſing to acknowledge 
any pope, ſhould be carried into a perpetual 
law. This opinion was embraced by many of 
the Engliſh lords; who had for a long time 
beheld with indignation, their country treated 
as a mere province of Rome ; but it was as vi- 
gorouſly oppoſed by all thoſe who had a ſhare 
in the emoluments ariſing from this ſubmiſſion. 

Wickliff was not ſo much protected in his 
theology as in his politics ; he revived the old. 
opinions of Berangerius, which had been for- 
merly proſcribed, and maintained, that nothing 
is to be believed, that is in itſelf contradictory 
or impoſſible ; that no accident can ſubſiſt 
without a ſubject; in a word, that the bread and 
wine in the eucharift, ſtil] continue after con- 
ſecration to be bread and wine, He was alſo 
for aboliſhing confeſſion, indulgencies, and the 
church hierarchy. What the Vaudois only 

ht in ſecret, he publiſhed openly ; and his 

ine was nearly the ſame as that of the pro- 

teſtants, who appeared a century after him, and 

of a ſect which had been eſtabliſhed a long time 
before. 

His doctrine was condemned by the univerſity. 
of Oxford, and by the biſhops and clergy ; but 
this did not hinder its ſpreading. His books, 
though obſcure and ill written, were every 
where circulated, by the mere dint of curioſity, 
which the ſubject of the diſpute, and the bold- 
neſs of the author, had raiſed in all degrees of 
people, and which received no little weight 
from his unſpotted manners, and purity of life. 
His works made their way into Bohemia, a 
country newly riſen out of barbariſm, and which 
from the grofſeſt ignorance, had arrived at 

Wis * another 
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another ſpecies of it, at that time called 


erudition. | 
The emperor Charles IV. the lawgiver of 
Germany and Bohemia, had founded the uni- 


verſity at Prague, on the ſame model as that at 


Paris. In this univerſity, which in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, contained not leſs 


than 20000 ſtudents, the Germans had three: 


voices in. all deliberations, and the Bohemians 
only one. John Hus, a native of Bohemia, 
who had attained to the degree of batchelor in 
that academy, and was confeſſor to queen 
Sophia of Bavaria, wife to Wenceſlaus, ob- 
tained of that princeſs, that for the future, his 
countrymen ſhould have three votes, and the 
Germans only one. Theſe latter, incenſed at 
this change, withdrew. from the univerſity, and 
became ſo many irreconcileable enemies to John 
Hus. At the ſame time ſome of Wickliff's 
works had fallen into his hands; and though he 


totally rejected the ſpeculative doctrine contained 
in them, he adopted the author's paſſionate in- 


vectives againſt the ſcandalous lives of the popes 


and the biſhops, againſt the excommunications 
thundered out with ſuch levity and fury, and in 


fine againſt all eccleſiaſtical power, in which 
neither he nor Wicliff had properly diſtinguiſhed 
between the rights and the uſurpations. This 
ſtep made him many more enemies, but at the 
ſame time it procured him a number of pro- 


tectors, eſpecially the queen, whoſe ſpiritual. 
director he was. He was accuſed before John 


XXIII. and ſummoned to appear in the year 
1411, which ſummons he did not obey. In the 
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mean time the council of Conſtance 
1414 - aſſembled, which was to pronounce judg- 
* ment upon the popes, and the opinions 
of men; hither he was alſo ſummoned, the 
emperor himſelf writing to the court of Bohe- 
mia, to defire he might be ſent to give an ac- 
count of his doctrine. p | | 

John Hus, full of confidence, repaired to 
the council, from whence both he and the pope 
ought to have kept _ He arrived there, 
accompanied by ſeveral Bohemian gentlemen, 
and many of his diſciples, and what is moſt 
remarkable, he came with the emperor's ſafe- 
conduct, dated the 18th of October, 1414, and 
drawn up in the fulleſt and moſt favourable 
terms ; but no ſooner was he arrived, than he 
was committed to cloſe confinement, and the 
council proceeded to try him at the ſame time 
with the pope. He like the pope made his ef- 
cape, and like him was brought back again, 
and they were both confined for ſome time in 
the ſame priſon. Fo ] 

At length he appeared before the council, 
loaded with chains, and was examined con- 
cerning ſeveral paſſages in his writings. It is 
certain that any man may be ruined by wreſting 
the meaning of his words. What teacher, 
what writer is ſure of his life, if we condemn 
to the flames, a perſon who ſays, That there 
is but one catholic church, which contains all 
the predeſtined in its boſom; that a reprobate 
3s not a member of this church ; that the tempo- 
ral lords ought to oblige the prieſts to obſerve 
the law; and that a wickedpope is not a vicar 
of Jeſus Chriſt ?” 

And 
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And yet theſe and no other, werethe propoſitions 


maintained by John Hus, and which he explained 
in ſuch a manner, as might have acquitted him, 


had not the council put ſuch a ſenſe upon them, 


as was found neceſſary to condemn him. If 
you do not. believe the univerſale a parte rei, 
ſaid one ef the fathers to him, you do not be- 
lieve in the real preſence. What a method of 


arguing was this! And on how precarious a 


thing did men's lives at that time depend 

Hus had not embraced any of thoſe propo- 
ſitions of Wickliff, which now divide the pro- 
teſtants from the church of Rome “, and yet he 
was condemned to periſh. by the flames. Upon 
inquiry into the cauſe of ſuch an execution, I 
could never find it to be any other than that 
ſpirit of obſtinacy, which is generally imbibed 
in the ſchools. The fathers of the council were 
determined that Hus ſhould retract his opinion, 
and Hus, on his ſide, perſuaded that he was in 
the right, would not acknowledge himſelf in an 
error. The emperor, moved with compaſſion, 
ſaid to him, What harm is there in abjuring 
errors falſely attributed to you? I am ready this 
moment to abjure all kind of errors ; does it 
follow from thence that I have held them?“ 


* Surely this muſt be a miſtake in our author, John Hus 

# opted the doctrines of Wickliff, who maintained that the 
bread and wine in the euchariſt, was not the real ſubſtance z 
and that the church of Rome was not ſupreme over all churches; 
two of the moſt eſſential articles of the proteſtant faith. The 
Huſſites were in particular fo tenacious with reſpect to the cup 
in the communion, that cups were painted in their churches, 
houſes, and even on their colours; ſo as to give riſe to the fol- 
lowing diſtich: 

Tot pingis calices Bot morum terra per urbes, 

Ut credas Bacchi numina ſola coli. 
Hus 


22 


— 
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Hus' however remained inflexible. He de- 
monſtrated the difference between a general ab- 
juration of errors, and retracting an opinion as. 
an error, and choſe rather to be burnt. than ac- 
knowledge that he had-been in the wrong. 

The council were as obſtinate as himſelf; 
but his obſtinacy' in ruſhing to certain death 
was ſomething heroic; whereas that of con- 
demning him to the flames was an act of great 
cruelty, The emperor, notwithſtanding the 
faith of the ſafe- conduct he had granted him, 
ordered the elector palatine to ſee him carried to 
execution; and he was accordingly burnt alive, 
in the preſence of the elector, chaunting out 
hymns of praiſe to the divinity, till the flames 
ſtifled his voice. | 

Some months afterwards, the council exer- 
ciſed the ſame ſeverity againſt a diſciple and 
friend of John Hus, named Jerom, whom 
we commonly call Jerom of Prague. This 
man was greatly ſuperior in underſtanding and. 
eloquence to Hus. He at firſt had ſubſcribed to 
the condemnation of his maſter's doctrine ; but 
being informed with. what greatneſs of foul 
Hus had encountered death, he was aſhamed to 
ſurvive him, and having made a public re- 
traction, he was conligned to the flames. 

Poggio the Florentine, ſecretary to John 
xXI If and one of the firſt reſtorers of letters, 
who was preſent at his examinations and execu- 
tion, ſays, that he never heard any thing that 
approached ſo nearly to the eloquence of the 

reeks and Romans, as the ſpeech which Je- 
rom made to his judges. © He ſpoke, ſays he, 
like Socrates, and walked to the ſtake with 4 

{ 1 56 much. 
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much chearfulneſs as that great philoſopher 
drank the cup of hemlock.” 

Since Poggio himſelf has made this compa- 
riſon, let it be permitted me to add, that Socra- 
tes was in fact condemned upon much the ſame 
account as John Hus and Jerom of Prague; 
that of having incurred the hatred of the ſo- 
phiſts and prieſts of his time: but how wide 
the difference between the manners of the A- 
thenian ſenate and thoſe of the council of. Con- 
tance ; between a cup of gentle poiſon, which, 
far from being attended with this parade of 
horror and * ſuffers the citizen to die 
quietly in the midſt of his friends, and that 
dreadtul puniſhment by fire, to which the prieſts. 
and miniſters of mercy and peace condemned 
their brethren ; who, though ſomewhat too ob- 
ſtinate and tenacious in their opinions, were of 
an exemplary purity of life, and ſhewed a for- 
titude that has been. the admiration of po- 
ſterity ! | 
May I be permitted likewiſe to obſerve, that 
in the proceedings of this council, a man who 
had been convicted of all. manner of crimes, 
was only diveſted of his honours, and two per- 
fons accuſed of ſome few falſe reaſonings, were 
condemned to the flames | 

Such was the famous council of Conſtance, 
which laſted from the 1ſt of November 1413, 
to the 20th of May 1418. 

Neither the emperor, nor the fathers of the 
council foreſaw the confequences of the execu- 
tion of John Hus and Jerom of Prague. Out 
of their aſhes aroſe a civil war; for the Bohe- 
mians looked upon this action as an affront of- 
fered to their whole country; and wy — 

eat 
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death of their fellow ſubjects to the revenge of 
the Germans who had withdrawn from the uni- 
verſity of Prague. They openly reproached 
the emperor with having violated the Jaw of 
nations: and not long afterwards, 
1419 when Sigiſmond attempted to ſucceed 
| his brother Winceſlaus in the king- 
dom of Bohemia, he found, that though he 
was emperor and king of Hungary, the death 
of two private citizens barred his way to the 
throne of Bohemia. The avengers of John 
Hus amounted to the number of 40,000, and a 
ſet of ſavages whom the ſeverity of the council 
had rendered wild, and let. looſe in all the fury 
of mad revenge; ; . 
Every prieſt they met with attoned with his 
blood for the cruelty of the ſathers of the 
council of Conſtance. John, ſurnamed Ziſka, 
which ſigniſies One: eyed, chief in barbarity and 
rank among theſe barbarians, defeated Sigiſmond 
in ſeveral battles. This fame Ziſka, having leſt 
his only remaining eye in the engagement, {tl 


continued to march at the head of his troops, 


giving his orders to his generals, and aſſiſting 
at their victories. He commanded his ſoldiers, 
that after his death they ſhould make a drum of 
his ſkin, which they obeyed ; and, theſe his re- 
mains proved a long time fatal to Sigiſmond, 
who with difficulty could reduce Bohemia in 
ſixteen years, though aſſiſted with all the forces 
in Germany, and the terror of cruſades. 
Thus he paid for having violated his ſafe- 


conduct, by tixteen years of war and deſolation. 


"CHAP. 
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Of the STATE of EUROPE at the Time 
of the CoudcilL of ConsTANCE, 


r. 


F we reflect upon this council, held under 

the emperor's eye, and in the preſence of ſo 
many princes and ambaſſadors, and alſo on the 
depoſition of the ſupreme pontiff, and on that 
of the emperor Winceſlaus; we ſhall ſee that 
the catholic nations of Europe did, in fact, 
form altogether an immenſe republic, the 
Chiefs of which were the pope and the empe- 
ror; and whoſe diſunited members conſiſted of 
kingdoms, provinces, and free cities, under 
twenty different governments. 

There was no one public affair in which the 
pope and the emperor had not fome ſhare: and 
the ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom correſponded 
with each other even in the midſt of their diſ- 
cords, In fine, Europe was, upon the whole, 
much the ſame kind of ſtate with antient 
Greece, excepting the difference of politeneſs. 

Rome and Rhodes were two cities common 
to all the Chriſtians of the Latin communion ; 
and the Turkiſh ſultan was their common ene- 
my. Theſe two chiefs of the catholic world, a 
the emperor and the pope, had in fact only an T_- 
imaginary greatneſs, and no real power, It the - 
emperor Sigiſmond had not been poſſeſſed of 
the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary, and 

even from theſe he drew but very inconſiderable 
ſupplies, the imperial dignity would have —_ 
ratner 
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rather a burthen to him than otherwiſe. The 
imperial demeſnes were all of them alienated, 
and the princes and cities of Germany no longer 
able to pay their fines. The Germanic body was 
at that time alſo free, although not ſo well re- 
ge as it has ſince been by the peace of 
eſtphalia, The title of king of Italy was 
as empty as that of ſovereign of Germany ; 
the emperor not poſſeſſing a ſingle town on the 
other fide the Alps. | 
We ſtill meet with this queſtion to reſolve : 
Why did not Italy inſure to herſelf the enjoyment 
of her liberties, and for ever-exclude foreign 
nations? She made continual efforts towards 
it, and had a right to flatter herſelf with ſucceſs. 
She was in a flouriſhing condition. The houſe 
of Savoy had already began to aggrandiſe itſelf, 
though it had acquired no great encreaſe of 
power. The ſovereigns of this country were 
feudatories of the empire, and counts. The 
emperor Sigiſmond, who had ſtill the power of 
beſtowing titles, made them dukes in 1416; 
and they are independent kings, though with 
the title of feudatories. The Visconti poſſeſ- 
fed. the whole Milaneſe, which became till 
more powerful under the Sforzas. 
The induſtrious Florentines had rendered 
themſelves a reſpectable ſtate by their freedom, 
their genius, and the trade they carried on; 
and a number of petty ſtates, even as far as the 
frontiers of Naples, were daily aſpiring at liber- 
ty. The ſyſtem of affairs in Italy remained 
ypon this footing from the death of Frederick. 
II. till the time of the popes Alexander VI. 
and Julius II. making a period of about 300. 
years. But this period was chiefly ſpent in fac- 
tious. 
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tious jealouſies, or the mutual attempts of one 
town againſt another, and the uſurpation of ty- 
rants, who made themſelves maſters of theſe 
towus. In ſhort they exactly reſembled antient 
Greece. The arts were every where cultivated, 
and conſpiracies every where formed; but they 
bad not yet learnt to ſight as thoſe people did 
at Thermopylæ and Marathon. 
Look into Machiavel's hiſtory of Caſtracani, 


the tyrant of Lucca and Piſtoia, in the time of 


the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, and you will 


find that the very ſame deſigns and the ſame ſuc- 


ceſſes, fortunate or unfortunate, make the hiſ- 
tory of Italy. A private family of Verona, 
named Scala, ſeized upon the government a- 


bout the end of the thirteenth n and 


kept poſſeſſion of it for near an hundred years. 


In the year 1330 they ſubdued Padua, Vicenza, 
Treviſi, Parma, Breſcia, and ſeveral other ter- 


ritories. But in the fifteenth century there did 
not remain the leaft footſtep of their power. 
The Viſcontis and the Sforzas, dukes, of Milan, 


paſſed ſomewhat later in review; and diſap- 


peared likewiſe never to return again. Of that 


number of lords who divided amongſt them the 
territories of Ro:#ania, Umbria, and Emilia, 
there are at preſent but two or three families 
remaining, and thoſe ſubject to the pope. 

If you examine the annals of the Italian ci- 


ties, you will find that there was not one in 


which conſpiracies were not carried on with as 
much art as that of Catiline. It was impoſſible 


in thoſe petty ſtates for the diſcontented to riſe 


up in revolt, or defend themſelves by force of 
arms. In the room of theſe they had frequent- 
ly recourſe to aſſaſſinations — poiſon. One 

mutiny 
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mutiny of the people raifed up a new prince, 
and another, pulled him down, Thus for ex- 
ample, the city of Mantua paſſed ſucceſſively 
from the hands of one tyrant into thoſe of an- 
other, till the eſtabliſhment of the family of 
Gonzagues in 1328. 

Venice is the only one of theſe ſtates that has 
conſtantly preſerved her liberty. This ſhe owes 
to her watty bulwarks, and the wife form of her 
government. Genoa, the rival of Venice, fre- 
quently. engaged, and at 2 triumphed over 
her towards the end of the fourteenth century. 
But Genoa ſoon afterwards fell into decay, 
while Venice continued riſing till the reigns of 
Lewis XII. and the anger Mlayiniifitg, when 
we ſhall ſee her filling all Italy with dread, and 
the powers of Europe with jealouſy ; who all 
conſpire together for her deſtruction. Of all 
the governments in Europe, that of Venice was 
the beſt regulated, the moſt ſettled, and uniform, 
and had only one fundamental error, which 
however was not conſidered as ſuch by the ſe- 
nate; I mean the want of a counterpoiſe to 
the power of the nobles, and a proper encou- 
ragement for the common people. In Venice, 
a private citizen could never hope to riſe by his 
merit as in antient Rome, It makes the princi- 

pal merit of the Engliſh government, ſince the 
| houſe of commons has had a ſhare in the legiſ- 
lative power, that fuch a counterpoiſe is pro- 
vided, and the road to honour and dignity left 
open to all who deſerve them. | 
Piſa, which is at preſent only a depopulated 
eity dependent on Tuſcany, was in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries a famous _ 
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lic, and ſent fleets to ſea as conſiderable as thoſe 
of Genoa. 

Parma and Placentia belonged to the Viſcon- 
tis; the popes, after being reconciled to that 
family, having granted them the inveſtiture, as 
they would not at that time aſk it of the empe- 
ror, whoſe power in Italy was daily diminiſh- 
ing. The houſe of Eſte, which had produced 
the counteſs Matilda ſo famous for her benefac- 
tions to the holy ſee, was poſſeſſed at that 
time of Ferrara and Modena; the former of 
which it held of the emperor Otho I. but the 
holy ſee ſtill aſſerted a claim to it, and ſome- 
times granted the inveſtiture of this as well as 
of ſeveral other ſtates in Romania, which fur- 
niſhed an inexhauſtible ſource of trouble and 
conſuſion. | 

It happened that during the tranſmigration of 
the holy ſee from the banks of the Tiber to 
thoſe of the Rhone, there exiſted two imaginary 
powers in Italy, namely the emperors and the 
popes, from whom all the other powers recei- 
ved the diploma, which determined their rights 
or their uſurpations; and even after the holy 
ſee was again eſtabliſhed in Rome, it remained 
without any real power ; . and the emperors 
continued in a manner forgotten till the time 
of Maximilian. No foreign power at that 
time was poſſeſſed of any territories in Italy; 
for we cannot give that name to the houſes of 
Anjou and Arragon, the former of which was 
eſtabliſhed on the throne of Naples in 1266, 
and the latter in Sicily ever ſince tbe year 1287. 
Thus Italy, rich and full of flouriſhing cities, and 
moreoyer abounding with men of genius, might 
have put herſelf in a condition to have reje ed 
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the yoke of any nation whatſoever. She had even 
one advantage over Germany, which was, that 
no biſhop, except the pope, exerciſed any ſo- 
vereign authority; and that the ſeveral ſtates 
being governed by ſecular maſters, were con- 
ſequently much fitter for taking the field. 

If Italy was troubled with thoſe diviſions, 
which are ſometimes the conſequences of pub- 
lic liberty, Germany was not in a more tranquil 
ſtate, while the lords were continually making 
pretenſions to each other's office, But as we 
have already obſerved, Italy never formed a 
body, and Germany did, The German phlegm 
has ' hitherto kept the conſtitution of the ſtate 
ſound and entire; whereas Italy, though as ex- 
tenfive as Germany, has never been able fo 
much as to form a conſtitution; and merely 
from the conſequences of a ſuperior underſtand- 
ing and cunning, has ſuffered itſelf to be di- 
vided into a number of weak ſtates, which have 
been ſubjected by foreign nations. 

Naples and Sicily, which under the Norman 
conquerors made together a formidable power, 
after the Sicilian Hers became two ſeperate. 
ſtates, envious of each other, and continually 
ſtriving to injure each other. The weakneſs of 
Joan I. firſt ruined: the kingdom of Naples 
and Provence, of which ſhe was likewife ſo- 
vereign ; and the ſtill more ſcandalous failings 
of Joan II. compleated its deſtruction. This 
princeſs, who was the laſt of the race which 
St. Lewis's brother had tranſplanted into Italy, 
was, as well as her kingdom, in a very low de- 

ee of credit during her whole reign. She was 
iſter to the * who had made Rome 
tremble, during thoſe times of anarchy which 

| pre- 
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preceded the council of Conſtance. But Joan 
herſelf was far from being formidable. Her 
amours and court intrigues proved the ſcandal 
and ruin of her dominions. James of Bourbon, 
her ſecond huſband, who had more than once 
experienced her infidelity, was clapt up in priſon, 
for attempting to complain, and thought him- 
ſelf very happy to make bis eſcape, and retire. 
to conceal his grief, or as it is called, his ſhame, 
in a convent of Franciſcan friars, at Beſangon, 

This Joan II. proved, without her foreſeeing 
it, the cauſe of two great events. The firſt was 
the raiſing of the Sforzas to the dukedom of 
Milan; the other, the war carried into Italy 
by Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. 

The advancement of the Sforzas is one of 
thoſe caprices of fortune, which ſhew us, that 
this world belongs to whoever can make them- 
ſelves maſters of it. A country fellow, called 
Jacomuzio, who had taken arms as a ſoldier, and 
changed his name to Sforza, became the queen's. 
favourite, conſtable of Naples, and ſtandard- 
bearer of the church, and acquired ſuch an im- 
menſe fortune, that he left money enough to 
one of his baſtards, wherewith to conquer the 
dutchy-of Milan. | 

The ſecond event which proved moſt fatal to 
Italy. and France, was brought about by adop- 
tions We have already ſeen that 1 J. 
adopted Lewis I. of the —— branch of the 
houſe of Anjou ®, and brother to Charles V. 
king of France. Theſe adoptions, which were 
relicts of the old Roman laws, conferred. the 
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right of ſucceſſion on the perſon adopted, 
who, by virtue of ſuch adoption, took place 
of the natural heir, but not without the con- 
ſent of the barons, which in ſuch cales, was 
always neceſſary. Joan II. at firſt adopted Al- 
phonſo V. king of Arragon, ſurnamed by the 
Spaniards, the wiſe and the magnanimous. But 
no ſooner did this wiſe and magnanimous prince 
ſee himſelf acknowledged as heir to the queen 
of Naples, than he diveſted her of all authority, 
and even wanted to deprive her of her lite. 
Francis Sforza, ſon to the illuſtrious peaſant 
Jacomuzio, - firſt ſignalized himſelf, in arms on 
this occaſion, and by delivering, bis father's be- 
nefactreſs, proved himſelf deſerving of the ho- 
nours he afterwards arrived at. Joan, after 
her deliverance, adopted Lewis of Anjou, grand- 
ſon to that Lewis who had been fo vainly 
adopted by Joan I. This prince dying, 
1435 ſhe declared Rene of Anjou, bis brother, 
her heir and ſucceſſor. This double 
adoption Pore a double firebrand of diſcord 
between France and Spain; and Rene of, Anjou, 
who had been called to the throne of Naples by 
an adoptive mother, and to that of Lorraine 
in right of his wife, proved equally unfortunate 
in both theſe kingdoms. He took the title of 
. & king of Naples, Sicily, and Jeruſalem,. Ar- 
ragon, Valencia, and 8 and duke of 
Lorraine and Bar;” and yet he was neither of 
theſe. The multiplicity of empty titles aſſumed 
without either foundation or conſequence, has 
thrown a confuſion into our modern hiſtories, 
which frequently renders them diſagreeable, 
and even Tidiculous to the reader. In ſhort, 
the hiſtory of Europe is become an * 
ö verba 
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verbal proceſs of marriage contracts, genealo- 
gies, and diſputed letters, which make the ſub- 
ject appear both dry and obſcure, by ſuppreſſing 
*preat events, and hindering us from coming at 
the knowledge of the laws and manners of na- 
tions; objects far more worthy our attention. 
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HAP. ILXIII. 


Of Francs and ExcLanD, in the time of 
PHILIP of VaLois and EDWARD . 


NGLAND recovered its ſtrength under 

Edward I. towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century. This prince, who ſucceeded 
his father Henry III. was indeed obliged to give 
up Normandy, Anjou, and Touraine, the pa- 
trimonies of his anceſtors, but he till retained. 
the province of Guienne, and likewiſe made 
himſelf maſter of the principality of Wales. 
He knew how to reſtrain the impetuous tempers 
of the Engliſh, and animate them to noble pur- 
poſes ; he rendered their commeree as | 
flouriſhing and extenſive as the nature of 128 
the times would permit. The royal 
houſe of Scotland being extinct in 1291, he had 
the glory of being choſen arbitrator, by the pre- 
tenders to that crown. His firſt ſtep was to ob- 
lige the Scottiſh parliament, to acknowledge that 
their crown was dependent on England; and 
afterwards he nominated Baliol king, whom he 
made his vaſſal. At length he took the king- 
dom of Scotland for himſelf, after having con- 
quered it in ſeyeral battles, but was unable to 
8.8 EEE... ·˙.¹mA w w 
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keep poſſeſſion of it. "Then began that anti- 
athy between the natives of England and Scot- 
Rnd: which, notwithſtanding the union of the 
two crowns, is. not yet entirely extinguiſhed. 
Under this prince it began to be perceived 
that the En liſh would not long continue tri- 
butaries to the ſee of Rome ; they made uſe of 
various pretences to excuſe their non- payment 
of the taxes impoſed on them by that church, 
and artfully evaded an authority they durſt not 
yet openly attack. 
In the year 1300, the Engliſh parliament 
began to take a new form *, nearly the fame 
with that it now wears. The title of barens 
and peers was appropriated only to thoſe who 
ſate in the upper houſe, and the houſe of com- 
mons began to regulate the ſupplies. Edward 
reſolved to give a weight to the lower houſe, ſuf- 
ficient to loco the power of the barons ; 
and this prince, who had ſteadineſs and dexterity 
ſufficient to. manage, and not to fear them, 
formed that kind I government, which includes 
all the advantages of monarchy, ariſtocracy, 
and democracy; but which at the ſame time has 
the inconveniencies of all three, and can never 


ſubſiſt, but under a prudent king. His ſon 


* It was about the year 1264, and in the reign of Henry III. 
that the commons of England were firſt repreſented in parlia- 
ment. The barons who were in rebellion againſt that weak 
prince, compelled him to fign commiſſions, appointing in every 
county, certain officers or magiſtrates, called conſervators, for 

eſerving the privileges of the people, Writs were iſſued to 
Fete conſervators, commanding them to appoint four knights 
in every ſhire, to ſit and repreſent it in the enſuing parliament ; 
and this is the origin of that right which the commons have 
to fit in the great council of the nation, 

| proved 
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proved not to be ſuch, and England was rent in 


ieces. | 
: Edward I. died as he was going to make 
another conqueſt of Scotland, which he had al- 
ready thrice ſubdued, and which had as often 
led again. His ſon, a youth of twenty- 
three years of age, though at the head of a nu- 
merous army, abandoned his father's deſigns, 
to devote himſelf to pleaſures; which ap | 
more unbecoming in a king of England, than 
in the ſovereign of any other nation. His fa- 
vourites had diſpleaſed the nation, eſpecially the 
queen, daughter to Philip the Fair, a wanton 
and imperious woman, jealous of her huſband, 
whom ſhe betrayed. I he public adminiſtration 
was now a ſcene of fury, confuſion and weak- 
meſs, and a prevailing party in the parliament 
cauſed a favourite of the king's, whoſe 
name was 'Gaveſton, to be beheaded. 1312 
The Scotch took advantage of theſe + 
troubles, - defeated the Engliſh, and Robert 


Bruce being made king of Scotland, reſtored 


that monarchy by the weakneſs of England. 

It is impoſſible to act with more imprudence, 
and conſequently more unfortunately, than 
Edward II. He ſuffered his queen Iſa- 
bella, notwithſtanding the provocation 1316 
he had given her, to go to France with : 
her ſon, who was afterwards 'the happy and 


famous Edward III. 


Charles the Fair, brother of Iſabella, and at 
that time king of France, followed the general po- 
licy of all kings, which is to ſow diſcord among 
their neighbours, and encouraged his ſiſter to 
make war againſt her huſband. 

N 2 Thus 
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Thus under pretence that the king of Eng- 
land was held in a ſhameful ſubjection, by a 
young favourite named Spenſer, his wife pre- 
pares to wage war againſt him. While ſhe was 
in France, ſhe married the young prince her 
ſon, to a daughter of the count of Flainavlt and 
Holland, and perſuades that count to lend her 
troops. At length ſhe returns to England, 
and with an armed force joins the enemies of the 
king her huſband. Her * Mortimer at- 
tended her, and commanded her troops, while 
the king and his favourite Spenſer fled before 
them. 

The queen being arrived at Briſtol, ordered 

this favourite's father, an old man of 
1316 ninety, to be hanged, and afterwards 
| inflicted the ſame death on the favourite 
himſelf, who fell into her hands at Hereford ; 
and: it is ſaid they tore from him while he hung 
upon the gallows, thoſe members which it was 
pretended he had made a criminal uſe of with 
his monarch, ; 

After this, the king, abandoned by every 
one, and a. fugitive in his own kingdom, is 
taken priſoner, carried up to London, inſulted 

by the populace, confined in the Tower, tried 
by the parliament, and depoſed in a ſolemn 
manner, His crown was then given to his ſon, 
a youth of fourteen years of age, and the 
queen is inveſted with the regency, and a 
council appointed to aſſiſt her. In fine, a pen- 
tion of about 60000 livres of our preſent money 
was allowed the king during life, 

Edward II. did not ſurvive his diſgrace above 
A year; at his death there were no marks of 

1 violence 
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violence found upon his body, but it is 

faid that he was killed by means of a 1327 
red hot iron, thruſt up his body through *  - 
a pipe made of horn “. * | 

His ſon Edward III. ſoon revenged him of his 
perhdious wife. This young monarch was yet 
a minor; but being impatient to graſp the reins 
of government, which he thought himſelf able 
to manage, he one day ſeized on the perſon of 
his mother's gallant, Mortimer earl of March, 
in her own preſence. The parliament con- 
demned this favourite; as it had done the- | 
Spenſers, without hearing him; and he 1331 
died by the hands of the common hang- 
man, not for having diſhonoured his king's bed, 
and for having depoſed and murdered him, but 
for having been guilty of extortion and miſde- 
meanors, crimes which miniſters of ſtate are 
always accuſed of. The queen- mother was 
confined in a caſtle, with a penſion of five hun- 
dred pounds fterling +, where ſhe remained in 
ſolitude, and lamented more her misfortunes 
than her crimes. 

Edward being now maſter, and ſoon after 
abſolute mafter of the kingdom, began his reign 
by the conqueſt of Scotland; but now a new 
ſcene: was opened in France, and all Europe 
ſtood in ſuſpence to ſee whether Edward would 
acquire this kingdom by right of blood or right 
of conqueſt, | 1 


* The unfortunate Edward II. was murdered in Berkely 
caſtle in Glouceſterſhire, - by fir John Gurney and John de 
Mautrevers, inſtigated by the biſhop of Hereford, 

+ Her allowance — four thouſand pounds a year. 


3 France, 
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France, which comprehended neither Pro- 
vence, Dauphiny,, nor the Franche-Comte, 
was ſtill a formidable kingdom; but its king 
was nor yet poſſeſſed of much power. The 
large demeſnes, ſuch as Burgundy, Artois, 
Flanders, Brittany, and Guienne, which were 
held as fiefs of the crown, always contributed 
more to tlie uneaſineſs than to the grandeur of. 
the prince. | 

The demeſnes of Philip the Fair, with the 
impoſts on his immediate ſubjects, amounted to 
80000 marks. Wh-n he went to war with the 
Flemings in 1302, and that almoſt all the vaſſals 
of France contributed towards the expence of 
that war, a tax of one fifth was laid on the re- 
venues of all ſecular perſons, who on account 
of their callings were diſpenſed with attending 
the campaign. If the people were unhappy, 
the royal family was ſtill more ſo. Nothing is 
better known than the infamy to which the 
three ſons of Philip the Fair ſubjected themſelves 
at the ſame time, by accuſing their wives of 
adultery in open court, who were thereupon all 
three ordered into clofe confinement. Lewis 
Hutin, the eldeſt of Philip's ſons, ftrangled his 
wife Margaret of Bourdeaux. The gallants of 
thoſe princeſſes were condemned to ſuffer a new 
kind of puniſhment, that of being flead alive. 

| After the death of Lewis Hutin (or 
1316 Lewis X.) who, like his father, an- 
nexed Navarre to the crown of France; 

the public attention was wholly engroſſed by 
the queſtion concerning the Salle law. This 


king had left only one daughter, and it had never 
been examined in France, whether females 
had a right to inherit the crown. Laws are 

| always 
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always made for the preſent occaſion. They 
had no knowledge at that time of the antient 
Salic laws ;, but had ſupplied the: want of them 
by eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, and theſe cuſtoms were 
Tpetually changing in, France. The par- 
lament under Philip the Fair, had adjudged the 
county of Artois. to a female, in prejudice to 
the next heir male, The ſucceſſion of Cham- 
pagne had been decided ſome times in favour 
of the ſemales, and at other times taken from 
them. Philip the Fair poſſeſſed Champagne, 
wholly in right of his wife, by whom the princes 
of the family were excluded. | 
Theſe examples ſhew us, that right varied 
with fortune, and that it was, far from being 
a fundamental law of the ſtate, to exclude the 
daughter from her father's throne. To ſay, 
with a number of authors, that the French 
crown, is ſo noble that it cannot admit of wo- 
men, is in my opinion a puerile aſſertion, and to 
fay with Mezeray, * that the weakneſs of their 
fex does not permit women to reign,” is doubh 
unjuſt; beſides the article of. this antient law, whic 
deprives. the females, of all right of inheritance 
in ag I es $a * ob unded on this, that 
every Salic lord was Obliged to appear in arms 
at che public aſſemblies Se the — 4 o.]. a 
queen is not obliged to bear arms, the nation 
does it for her. Hence we may fairly infer, that 
the Salle law, in other reſpects ſo little known, 
related to the other fiefs, and not ta the crown; 
and ſo little was it eſteemed a law with reſpect 
to kings, that it was ranked under the head 
de allodiis or of alladiad. Befides, if this law 
was made by the ancient Salians, it muſt have 
been made before m_—_ were any kings of France, 
4 
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and conſequently could not relate to theſe 
kings “. 

Again, it is beyond a doubt that there were ſe- 
veral fiefs not ſubject to this law, and by a much 
ſtronger reaſon might it be ſaid, that the crown 
ought not to be ſubject to it. Theſe arguments 
were for ſome time maintained by the duke of 
Burgundy, uncle of the princeſs, daughter to 
Lewis X. and by ſeveral princeſſes of the blood. 
Lewis Hutin had two brothers, who within a 
ſhort time ſucceeded one after another, the elder 
was Philip the Long, and the younger Charles 
the Fair. Charles at har time not thinking he 
was ſo near, to the crown, oppoſed the Salic 
law out of jealouſy to his brother. © * 
© Philip the Long took care to have it declared 
at a meeting of barons,” prelates, and burghers 
of Parts, that females ought to'be exchided from 
the crown of France. But had the oppoſite 
party prevailed, they would ſoon have enacted a 
quite contrary fundamental law, 4 

This Philip who is known for little elfe than 
having excluded the biſhops from a feat in par- 
liament, died after a ſhort reign, 'and left only 
daughters behind him. The alte law was then 
cdiritied the ſecond time ; and Charles the Fair, 


— * 


7 


* The particular expreſſion on which the French found the 
exclufion of Females, is in the fixty-ſecond article of the code 
containing the laws of the Ripuarians and Salians, It imports, 
that in Salic land, no portion of the inheritance deſcends 
to the females,” but, being acquired by the males, they only are 
capable of the ſucceſſion. In all probability the Salic land, to 
which this expreſſion alludes, was no more than certain con- 
quered eſtates held by knight's ſervice, in contradiſtinction to 
other eſtates termed allodial, which might be acquired by deſcent, 
marriage, or purchaſe, without any excluſion of the female = 

| . no 
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who had ſo ſtrongly oppoſed it, ſucceeded to 
the crown without the leaſt diſpute, and ex- 
cluded his brother's daughters. 

Charles the Fair at his death left the ſame 
cauſe to be again decided. He had left his 
queen with child, and a regent was wanting to. 
the kingdom. Edward III. pretended to the 
regency as grandſon to Philip the: Fair by the, 
mother's ſide, and Philip of Valois took poſ- 
ſeflion of it in quality of firſt prince of the 
blood; which was afterwards ſolemnly con- 
ferred upon him, and the queens being brought: 
to bed of a daughter, he aſcended the throne 
with the general: conſent of the nation. It 
appears then that this Salic law, by which all 
females were excluded from the crown, was a 
law of the heart, and had become a funda- 
mental law by ancient and univerſal agreement. 
There are indeed no other, fince all laws 
are made and abrogated by men. And can any 
one doubt that if ever it ſhould happen that 
the blood royal of France ſhould become wholly 
extinct, excepting! in one princeſs, and ſhe 
worthy of reigning, that the nation might not, 
and ought not to confer the crown on her ? 

At that time Philip of Valois had the ſirname 
of the Fortunate given him by the people; he 
might alſo for a while have been called — 2h 
and the Vidtorious; for the count of Flanders, 
who was his vaſſal, having oppreſſed his ſub- 
jets, they revolted againſt him, upon which 
Philip marched to the affiſtance of that prince, 
and when he had quelled the ' rebellion, he ad- 
viſed him ** to take care not to cauſe any more 
revolts by his ill conduct.“ 

N 5 | He 
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He might moreover be called the Fortunate, 
when at Amiens he received the folemn homage 
yielded to him by Edward III. But this ho- 
mage was ſoon followed a war ; Edward 
diſputing the crown with Philip, after he had 
. rn himſelf his vaſſal. N 

A brewer of the city of Ghent was the prin- 
cipal promoter of this famous war, and the per- 
ſon-who determined Edward to-take the title of 
king of France. This brewer, whoſe name 
was James d'Artevelt *, was one of thoſe ſub- 
jets whom princes ought either to ruin or to 
keep fair with, The prodigious credit he had 
obtained among his countrymen made him a 
neceſlary inſtrument to Edward; but he would 
not exert this credit in behalf of the Engliſh mo- 
narch, unleſs he would take the title of king 
of France, in order to make an irreconcileable 
breach between the two kings. Edward and 
the brewer ſigned this treaty at Ghent long be- 
fore - hoſtilities had been commenced againft 
France. | 

I ſhall ſpare myſelf the trouble of entering 
into a detail of wars, which are moſtly alike, 
and confine myſelf to thoſe things which ferve 
to characteriſe the manners of the times : and 
here I muſt take notice, that Edward defied 
Philip de Valois to ſingle combat, which the 
latter refuſed, ſaying, It was not for a ſo- 
vereign prince to fight with his vaſſal.“ | 

In the mean time, a new event happened, 
which ſeemed again to overturn the Salic law. 
Brittany, a fief of the crown of France, had 
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Or Jacob Van. Ardevelt. 
been 
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been lately adjudged by the court of peers to 
Charles of Blois, who had eſpouſed the 

daughter of the laſt duke, and the count 1341 
of Montfort, this duke's uncle, had 

been diſinherited. The laws and private inte- 
reſt were here in contradiction. The king of 
France, who, one would think, ſhould have 
maintained the Salie law in the count of Mont- 
fort's cauſe, ſided with Charles of Blois; and 
the king of England, who ought to have ſup- 
ported the right of the females in Charles of 
Blois, declared in favour of the count of Mont- 


Upon this occaſion, the war was renewed 
between France and England. At firſt Mont- 
fort is ſurpriſed in the city of Nantes, and car- 
ried priſoner to. Paris, where he was confined 
in the tower of the Louvre: his wife, the 
daughter of the earl of Flanders, was one of 
thoſe heroines who ſo ſeldom make their ap- 
pearance in the world, and from whom the fa- 
ble of the Amazons was doubtleſs firſt invented, 
She preſented herſelf to her huſband's troops, 
holding her young ſon. in. her arms, with a 
ſword in her hand, and a helmet on her head. 
She ſtoutly defended the town of Hannebon, 
and at length, with the aſſiſtance of the Eng- 
liſh. fleet, ſhe obliged the enemy to raiſe the 
ſtege. 

While this was paſfing, the 1 and 
French parties carried on the war in Guienne, 
Brittany, and Normandy. At length 
was fought the bloody battle of Creſſy, Aug. 
between Edward and Philip of Valois, 26, 
near the river” Somme. Edward had 1346 
with him his ſon, the prince of Wales, 
ay, N 6 called: 
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called the Black Prince, on account of his 
brown armour, and a black plume of feathers 
he wore on his helmet. This young prince had 
almoſt the whole honour of the day. Some 
hiſtorians have attiibuted the defeat of the 
French to ſome pieces of cannon, which the 
Engliſh had provided themſelves with on this 
occaſion “. It had been upwards of ten or 
twelve years ſince the uſe of artillery had been 
introduced, , _ . 1205 | 

It has been a queſtion, whether this inven- 
tion, which originally came from the Chineſe, 
was brought into Europe by the Arabians, who 
traffic on the Indian ſeas? I can hardly think 
it. It was a Benedictine monk, named Ber- 
thold Schwartz, who: firſt diſcovered. this fatal 
ſecret. Several however had approached pretty 
near to it; before his time. Roger Bacon, who 
was likewiſe a prieſt, and of, the ſame order, 
had a long time before taken notice of violent 
exploſions, that might be produced from ſalt- 
petre pent up. But how happened it, that the 
French king had not cannon in his army, as 
well as the king of England? Or if the Eng- 
liſh had this ſuperiar advantage, why do all our 
hiſtorians . throw the loſs of the battle on the 
Genoeſe croſs-bowmen, which Philip had in his 
pay ? and whoſe bow-ſtrings had been rendered 
uſeleſs by a ſudden ſhower of rain ; whilſt thoſe 
of. the En liſh archers were not the . leaſt wet- 
ted 1? "I heſe hiſtorians however might have 


* No Engliſh or French ' hiſtoria that we know, makes 
mention of any cannon on either fide at this battle. Villani 
indeed takes notice of the circumſtance, but in all probability 
he is miſtaken, 

+ The Engliſh hiſtorians expreſcly ſay, that their archers kept 
their dows in caſes, until the rain, or father ſhower, was over. 
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with more juſtice obſerved, that a prince, who, 
like the king of France, hired Genoeſe archers, 
inſtead- of training to diſcipline the. people of 
his own nation, and who ſuffered his own army 
to want cannon, when that of the enemy was 
provided with them, did not deſerve to con-. 
uer. 
N It is very ſtrange, that, conſidering the total 
change the uſe of gun- powder muſt have 
wrought in the art of war, we have never been 
able to trace out the æra of this change. A 
nation that was able to procure a good train of 
_ artillery, muſt doubtleſs have been ſuperior to 
all others. This was of all arts the molt fa- 
tal; but, at the ſame time, that which required 
to be carried to the greateſt perfection. And 
yet even in the time of Charles VIII. it ſtil 
continued in its infancy ; ſo prevalent are an- 
tient cuſtoms and ſuch the bar which indolence 
throws in the way of human induſtry. The 
did not know the uſe of artillery in ſhips tl 
the time of Charles V. and lances continued to 
be the chief warlike weapons in moſt engage- 
ments till the latter end of the reign of =. 
IV. N 
7 It is pretended, that at the battle of Creſſy, 
the enemy had no more than 2500 horſemen in 
complete armour, and 40000 foot; and that the 
French had 40000 foot, and near 3000 men at 
arms. Thoſe who are for making the loſs ſill 
leſs on the fide of the French, ſay, that their 
army did not amount in the whole to more than 
20000 men“. The 


The author muſt certainly be greatly miſtaken in this ac- 
count of the force of the two armies, The beſt I 
orm 
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The count of Blois, who was one of the 
ſeeming cauſes of this war, was killed in this 
battle; and the following day the troops of the 
commons of the kingdom were likewiſe de- 
feated. Edward, after two victories, obtained 
within two days, took the town of Calais, 
which the Engliſh remained in poſſeſſion of 210 

ears. 
* This war, which was carried on at the ſame 
time in Guienne, Britanny, Normandy, and 
Picardy, drained both France and England of 
men and money. And yet that was a very un- 
fit time for ambition to diſplay itſelf in the de- 
ſtruction of the human ſpecies ; they ſhould ra- 
ther have united againſt a ſcourge of another 
kind. A terrible plague, which had 
1347 made the circuit of the world, and had 
and depopulated Afia and Africa, now made 
1348 dreadful havoc in Europe, and eſpecially 
in France and Englandt. 

Mezeray has ſaid after others, that this plague 

came from China, and that there aroſe out of the 


form us, that Philip divided his array into three diſtin bo- 
dies, the fnſt of which, commanded by John de Luxemburgh, 
the blind king of Bahemia, conſiſted of 4000 men at arms, 
29000 infantry, and 15 Genoeſe croſs-bows, The ſecond . 
divifion, conducted by Charles, count of Alengon, was com- 
poſed of 4000 men at arms, and 20000 infantry : and the third 
body, commanded by Philip in perſon, conſiſted of 12000 men 
at arms, and g̃oc oo infantry ; making in all 19000 horſemen, 
and a 14c00 foot, Whereas the Engliſh army did not conſiſt at 
moſt of above 36000 men, viz. in the firſt line, commanded 
by the prince of Wales, there were 8oo men at arms, 4co00 
archers, and 6000 infantry; in the ſecond line, there were 
$000 men at arms, 4000 halberdiers, and about 2000 archers : 
the third line, commanded by the king himſelf, was compoſed 
of 7oo men at arms, 5 300 bill-men, and 600 archers, - 
+ In the. firſt fix months of this plague (which laſted two 
years) 57000 perſons are ſaid to have died of it in the cities of 
Norwich and London. | 
earth. 
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earth, an inflammatory exhalation in the form 
of a globe of fire, which burſting, diſperſed its 
infectious contents over the whole hemiſphere. 
Methinks this is aſcribing too fabulous an ori- 
gin to ſo certain a calamity. In the firſt place, 
we have no inftance of any (ſuch meteorical ex- 
halations having ever cauſed the plague; and in 
the ſecond place, the Chineſe annals make no 
mention of any contagious diſtemper, except that 
in the year 1504. The plague, properly ſo called 
is a malady peculiar to the climate of the mid- 
dle part of Africa, as the ſmall-pox is to Ara- 
bia, and the poiſon which infects the ſprings of 
life, to the Caribbee flands. Every climate of 
this wretched globe, in which nature has every 
where blended the evil with the good, has its 
particular poifons. This plague, which made 
ſuch havoc in the 14th century, reſembled thofe 
which depopulated the world under the reign of 
Juſtinian, and in the time of Hippocrates ; and 
during the continuance of this heavy ſcourge, 
king Edward and Philip of Valois ſought only 
for the maſtery over expiring ſubjects. 

After a ſeries of ſo many calamities, after the 
elements and the unbridled fury of ambitious 
men ſeemed to have combined to deſolate the 
face of the earth, it is aſtoniſhing to fee Eu- 
rope in ſo flouriſhing a condition. The only 
reſource left for — Nr in thoſe times of uni- 
verſal diſtreſs, were the towns which were be- 
neath the notice of the great lords. There in- 
duſtry and commerce repaired in ſeeret the 
evils, which the princes of the world perpetrated 
with ſo much noiſe and oſtentation. England 
during the reign of Edward III. abundantly re- 
paid herſelf the immenſe ſums ſhe had been 

; obliged 
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obliged to laviſh in ſupport of her monarch's 
enterpriaes. She found a market for her wool at 
Bruſſels, the inhabitants of which manufactured 
it. The Flemings likewiſe employed them- 
ſelves in various manufactures. The Hanſe 
Towns“ formed a republic uſeful to mankind; 
and the arts maintained their footing in all the 
free and commercial cities of Italy. Theſe 
arts only require to ſpread themſelves and to en- 
creaſe; and after the fury of the general ſtorm 
is over, they tranſplant themſelves as it were of 
their on accord, into thoſe deſolated countries 
which ſtand in need of them. | 
| During this ſituation of affairs died 
1350 Philip of Valois, far from carrying with 
him to his grave the title of Fortunate, 
tho” he had annexed Dauphine to the kingdom 
of France, The laſt prince of this country 
having loſt all his children, and being tired 
with the wars which he had maintained againſt 
Savoy, gave Dauphine to the king of France, 
in 1349, and became a Dominican friar at 
Paris. a 
This Province, ſo named from one of its 
kings having taken a dolphin (in French called 
dauphin) for his arms, , made a part of the 
kingdom of Arles, which was one of 'the im- 
perial demeſnes ; ſo that the king of France be- 
came by this acquiſition a feudatory to the em- 
arles IV. We know for certain, that 
the emperors always claimed a right of juriſ- 
diction over this province, till the time of 
Maximilian I. and the German civilians inſiſt, 


— 


* The Hanſe Towns, a well known confederacy of trading 
cities in different parts d Europe, - | 61 
; ; to 
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to this day, that it ought to depend as a fief on 
the empire. Its princes however think diffe- 
rently. In fact, nothing is more vain than re- 
ſearches of this nature; and they might as well 
aſſert, that the emperors have a claim to Egypt, 
becauſe Auguſtus was once maſter of it. / 
Philip of Valois had alſo encreaſed his de- 
meſnes by the acceffion of the provinces of 
Rouſillon and Cerdagne, which a king of Ma- 
jorca, of the houſe of Arragon, had mort- 
paged to him for a ſum of money, and which 
-harles” VIII. reſtored again, without 6 
reimburſed. He alſo made the acquiſition o 
Montpellier, which has ever fince continued in 
the houſe of France. | 
It may appear ſurpriſing, that Philip, during 
ſo troubleſome a reign, ſhould have been able to 
purchaſe theſe provinces, beſides paying ſo 
much money for Dauphine. But the duties up- 
on ſalt, which the people called Philip's Salie 
law, the augmentation of the taxes, and the 


frequent alteration of the coin, had enabled 


him to make theſe purchaſes, by which the 
ſtate indeed became encreaſed, but was at the 
ſame time greatly impoveriſhed ; and although 
this prince had at firſt the appellation of Fortu- 
tunate, his ſubjects had never the leaſt claim to 
that title. And yet under the reign of his ſon 
John, they regretted even the times of Philip 

of Valois. | 
The moſt intereſting affair with reſpect to the 
people, during this reign, was the law of writs 
of error, which the parliament gradually in- 
troduced, with the aſſiſtance of the attorney- 
* Peter Cugnieres. The clergy made 
oud complaints againſt this act; but the king 
con- 
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contented himſelf with winking at this new 
cuſtom, and would not oppoſe a remedy, which 
added a freſh, ſupport to his authority, and the 
laws of the realm. 

A writ of error, which is to be lodged in the 
courts of parliament of the kingdom, takes 
place upon cauſe of complaint for any unjuſt or 
inſufficient ſentence given by the 22 
courts; any declaration which deſtroys the 
royal juriſdiction, or an oppoſition made to the 
pope's bull, which may be contrary to the rights 
of the king and kingdom. 

This ſtate remedy, or rather palliative medi- 
eine, was no other than a weak imitation of 
the famous ſtatute of premuuire , enacted by 
the parliament of England, in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. by which ſtatute, every one who pro- 
ſecuted a cauſe in an ecleſiaſtical court, which 
properly fell under the cognizance of the king's 
courts, was puniſhed with impriſonment. The 
Engliſh have generally ſet an example to other 
nations in all matters relative to the liberties of 
the ſtate. 


ud — 7 * 1 * 


*. Edward III. in the 27th year of his reign, enacted a law 
again thoſe who drew the ſubjc cts out of the realm, to proſe- 
cute cauſes that properly belonged to the king's court: but that 
law, which was known by the name of the ſtatute of premunire, 
was made in the reign of Richard II. decieeing that the offen- 
ders ſhould be put out of the king's protection, forfeit their 
lands and goods, and be impriſoned and ranſomed at the king's 
lacie. 


ou 
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CHAP. LXIV. 
Of FRANCE, under King JOHN. 


HIS reign proved ſtill more unfortunate 

j to France than the foregoing. John, 
who was ſurnamed the Good, began his reign 
with ordering the count d'Eu * his conſtable 
of France to be aſſaſſinated in his own palace. 
Soon after his couſin and fon-in-law, | 
the king of Navarre, ordered the new 1354 
conſtable 4 to be murdered. This king 
of Navarre, Charles Petit, who was ſon to 
Lewis Hutin, and king of Navarre in his 
mother's right, and a prince of the blood by 
the father's fide, was, as well as king John, one 
of the ſcourges of France, and well deſerved 
the title of Charles. the Bad. | 

The king, after having been obliged 
to pardon him in full parliament, cauſed 1355 
him to be apprehended for a much 
ſmaller crime, and without any form of trial, 
ordered four of his friends to be beheaded. 
Theſe dreadful executions were the conſequences 
of a weak government, which produced cabals; 


Ll — * 


* Raoul, count of Eu and Guynes, had been priſoner. in 
England, from whence he was juſt returned. The king, being 
informed that he was concerned in ſame intrigues againſt the 
kate, ordered him to be arreſted and beheaded without form of 
trial, | 
+ The king of Navarre, incenſed to ſee the county of 
Angouleme, which he had begged of the king, given to. 
Charles of Spain, conſtable of France, whom he looked 
upon as his mortal enemy, he way-laid and aſſaſſinated him 
at VAigle in Normandy, 

theſe 
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theſe cabals brought on acts of the blackeſt 
revenge, which ended in a ſevere but untimely 
repentance, 

John, being in want of money, had begun 
his reign with renewing the falſe coin which 
had been current in his father's time, and had 
threatened to put the officers entruſted with 
this ſecret to death. Theſe abuſes were at 
once the effects and proofs of a diſaſtrous time: 
misfortunes and abufes produce at length ſalu- 
tary laws. France was for ſome time under 
the ſame kind of adminiſtration with its neigh- 
bouring kingdom England. The kings called 
a general aſſembly of the ſtates ; this aſſembly 
had been ſubſtituted in the place of the ancient 
parliaments of the kingdom. "Theſe general 
aſſemblies were exactly the ſame with the par- 
liaments of England, being. compoſed of no- 
bles, biſhops, and deputies: from the ſeveral 
towns; and that which was called the new par- 
liament, and ſate at Paris, was nearly the ſame 
with the court of king's bench in London. 
The chancellor was the ſecond officer of the 
crown in both kingdoms. - In England he ſpoke 
for the king in the general aflewbly of the 
ſtates,- and had a right of ſuperintendency over 
the court of king's bench *. He was the ſame 


The chancellor of England never had any right of ſu- 
perintendency over the king's bench, which is the cufos 
morum of all the ſubjects in the realm, Where the king is 
_ ſuppoſed to preſide in perſon, Far from its being ſubordi- 
nate to chancery, it hath been held, that upon judgment 
given in that court, writ of error in ſome caſes will he 
- returnable in the king's bench: nay, it hath been aſſerted, 
that a writ of error lies in the king's bench of an attain- 
der before the lord high ſteward, 7 
= e in 
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in France; and what proves beyond contradic- 
tion, that the adminiſtration was carried on 
upon the ſame principles, both at Paris ,and at 
London is, that the aſſembly of the ſtates of 
France in 1355 enacted, and obliged king John 
to ſign almoſt the ſame kind of regulations, 
nay almoſt the ſame kind of charter with that 
which, the barons of England obliged their king 
John to ſubſcribe. The ſupplies," the nature 


and term. of theſe ſupplies, and the value of 


the ſpecies, were all regulated in this aſſembly. 
The king obliged himſelf not to compel the 
ſubje& for the future, to furniſh proviſion for 
his houſhold unleſs paid for it; never to make 
any alteration in the coin, &c. &c. &c.. 

This aſſembly of the ſtates in 1355, which was 
the moſt memorable of any ever held in France, 
has been taken the leaſt notice of by our hiſto- 
rians. Father Daniel only ſays, that it was 
held in the hall of the new court. of parliament. 
But here it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the parliament was not at that time perpetual, 
and had no place in this great aſſembly of the 
ſtates. In fact, the provoſt of the merchants 
of Paris, being in virtue of his office the natu- 
ral deputy of the firſt city in the kingdom, was 
ſpeaker for the third ſtate. 

There is one eſſential point in hiſtory which 
has been paſſed over in ſilence: this is, that the 
ſtates granted a ſupply of about 190,000 marks 
of ſilver for paying 30,000 gendarmes ; this 
makes about nine millions five hundred thou- 
ſand livres of our preſent money. Theſe 
30,000 gendatmes were part of an army of at 
leaſt 80, ooo men, to which the commons of 
the kingdom were alſo to be added, aud at the 

expiration 
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expiration of the year another ſupply was to be 

rovided for the maintenance of the ſame army. 
Laſtly, we muſt obſerve that this great charter 
proved only a temporary regulation .in France, 
whereas it was made an eſtabliſhed law among 
the Engliſh. 

At length the black prince, with a ſmall, but 
formidable army, advanced as far as Poitiers, 
and ravaged all thoſe territories which had for- 
merly made part of the demeſnes of his anceſ- 
tors. King John, at the head of 60,000 armed 
men *, immediately flew to meet him; whereas 

had the French king declined coming to 
1356 an engagement, it is obvious to every 
Sept. one, 'that he might have ſtarved the 
whole Englifh army. 

If the black prince committed a fault in ad- 
vancing too haftily, John was guilty of a much 
you one in attacking him. This battle of 

upertuis or Poitiers greatly reſembled that 
which had formerly been loft by Philip de Va- 
lois. There was order and diſcipline in the 
army of the black prince, whereas the French 
had only courage; and this was overcome b 
the ſuperior courage of the Engliſh and Gaſ- 
coons who fought under the prince of Wales. 
We do not find it ſaid that cannon was made 
uſe of by either army in this battle. The ſi- 
lence of writers in this reſpect leaves room to 
doubt whether there was any uſed at the battle 
of Creſſy; or, at leaſt, it proves that if there 
was, it had proved of very little effect, and upon 
that account they had — the uſe of 


* 


* Beſides infantry, 


it; 
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it: it may likewiſe ſerve to ſhew, how apt men 
are to flight advantageous diſcoveries on account 
of 'their novelty, and for the fake of adhering 
to an old eftabliſhed cuſtom : or laftly, it is a 
tacit reflection on the negligence and inacecu- 
racy of hiſtorical writers. 

Moſt of the French knights were lain in 
this battle; the reſt fled; and the king, be- 
ing wounded in the face, was taken priſoner, 
with one of his ſons. It is worthy of notice, 
that this monarch ſurrendered himſelf to one of 
his ſubjects * whom he had baniſhed, and who 
on this occaſion ſerved againſt him in the ene- 
my's army. The ſame thing happened to 
Francis I. 4. a 

The black prince conducted his two royal 
captives to Bourdeaux, and from thence they 
were conveyed to London. It is well known 
that upon this occaſion he behaved with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs and reſpect to the king of 
France. His moderation added new luſtre to 
the glory he had acquired by his valour. He 
made his entrance into London upon a little 
black-horſe, and rode on the left hand of his 
priſoner, who was mounted on a horſe of re- 
markable beauty, and ornamented with the 
richeſt trappings. 

The king's confinement proved the ſignal of 
a civil war in Paris ; every one was immediately 
for forming a party. Factions are generally 


— 


——_—— 


* Named Dennis de Morhec, a knight of Artois, who, 
coming up to him when he was deſerted by all his follow- 
ers, exhorted him to yield: upon which John threw his 
gauntlet to him in ſignal of ſurrender... 

+ At the battle of Pavia, 


eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed - upon the pretext of reformation. 
Charles, the dauphin of France, who was af- 
terwards the wile king Charles V. was declared 
regent of the kingdom ; but it was only to ſee 
almoſt the whole kingdom revolt againſt him. 
Paris at that time was become a formidable 
city, for it contained 50000 men able to bear 
arms, On this occaſion they firſt invented the 
uſe of chains in the ſtreets, which ſerved for 
intrenchments againſt the revolters. Charles 
the dauphin, now found himſelf obliged to re- 
leaſe the king of Navarre, whom his father had 
confined in priſon. This was in fact letting 
Jooſe an enemy againſt himſelf. The king of 
Navarre arrives at Paris, and arrives to 
1357 blow the coals of ſedition. Marcel, 
| provolt of the.merchants of Paris, enters 
the Louvre, at the head of the malecontents, 
where he cauſes Robert de Clermont, marechal 
of France, together with the marechal of Cham- 
Pagne to be maſſacred before the dauphin's eyes. 
In the mean time the peaſants aſſemble from all 
parts, and in the hurry of the tumult fall upon 
all the gentlemen they meet with in their way, 
treating them as revolted flaves may be ſuppoſed 
to treat thoſe ſevere maſters who happen to fall 
into their hands, revenging themſelves upon 
them by a thouſand cruel puniſhments for the 
meanneſs of their condition, and the miſeries 
they had ſuffered ; and they even carried their 
brutal fury ſo far as to roaſt a nobleman in his 
caſtle, and to compel his wife and daughters to 
eat the fleſh. | — = 
During theſe commotions in the ſtate, Charles 
of Navarre. aſpired to the crown. And the 
dauphin and he waged war with one * 
1 | whic 
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which ended only in a diſſembled peace. In this 
manner was the unhappy kingdom rent in pieces, 
for the ſpace of four years, after the battle of 
Poitiers, How comes it that Edward and his 
ſon did not take advantage of their victory, and 
the misfortunes of the conquered? It ſeems as 
if the Engliſh were afraid their prince ſhould 
grow too powerful, and therefore were tardy 
in their ſupplies. Thus Edward was treating 
about the ranſom of his priſoner, while the 
Black Prince was concluding a truce *. 

It is evident to me that there wete faults 
committed on all ſides. But I cannot compre- 
hend why all our hiſtorians ſhould have been 
weak enough to aſſert, that Edward III. being 
come into F rance to reap the fruits of the two 
- victories of Creſſy and Poitiers, and 
being advanced within a few leagues of 1360 
Paris, was on a ſudden ſtruck with an 
holy pannic, occaſioned by a violent ſhower of 
rain, and that falling upon his knees, he made a 
vow to the holy Virgin, to grant the French 
terms of peace. hen was it ever known 
that a ſhower of rain determined the wills of 
conquerors, or the fate of nations? If Edward III. 
did make any vow to the Virgin Mary, it was 
doubtleſs ſuch an one as was for his own ad- 
vantage ; for he demanded for the king's ran- 
ſom, Poitou, Saintonge, Agenois, Perigord, 


_—_—_— 


* This truce was mediated at Bourdeaux, by the cardinals of 
Perigort and St. Vital, whom pope Innocent VI. had ſent thither 
for that purpoſe, We muſt not imagine that the conduct cf 
princes is always influenced by matters of policy, They, as well 
as individuals, have their paſſions, their prejudices, their ſeare, 
and their weakneſſes, 
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Limouſin, Quercy, Angoumois, Rouvergue, and 
all that he had poſtefled himſelf of in the 
neighbourhood of Calais; the whole in full ſo- 
vereignty. I am ſurprized that he did not at 
the ſame time infiſt upon Normandy and Anjou, 
his antient patrimony. He further demanded 
the ſum of three millions of gold crowns. 

Edward by this treaty, ceded to John the title 
of king of France, together with all his rights to 
Normandy, Touraine, and Anjou. It i: certain, 
that the antient demeſnes which the kings of 
England had formerly poſſeſſed in France, were 
much more conſiderable than what was yielded 
to Edward by this treaty ; and nevertheleſs this 
was a fourth part of the kingdom, 

At length John was releaſed from his four 
years confinement in the Tower of London, 
upon delivering up his brother, and two of his 
ſons as hoſtages. One of the greateſt diffi- 
culties was to raiſe the money for his ranſom. 
He was to pay 600,000 gold crowns for the firſt 
payment, and he well knew that France was 
ſo impoveriſhed, that ſhe could not 'raiſe that 
ſum. In this exigence he was obliged to recal 
the Jews, and to ſell them the privilege of livin 
and trading in the country. The king himſelf 
was obliged to pay for the neceſſaries of his 
houſehold, with leathern money, in the middle 
of which there was a little filver nail. The 
poverty and misfortunes of this prince ſtripped 
him of all authority, and his kingdom of all 
good government. 

The ſoldiers whowerediſbanded, and thepea- 
ſants who had in the late troubles learntſomething 
of the art of war, formed themſelves into parties 
in the different provinces, but eſpecially 3 
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the Loire. One of their chiefs took the name 
of The friend of God, and enemy to all the 
world.“ A fellow named John de Gouge, a 
burgher of Sens, cauſed himſelf to be declared 
king by theſe banditti, and did almoſt as much 
miſchief to the kingdom by his depredations, 
as the true king had done by his misfortunes. In 
fine, what is moſt ſurpriſing, the king, in the 
midſt of this general deſolation, made a journey 
to Avignon, where the popes then reſided, to 
revive the antient projects of the Cruſades. 

A king of Cyprus had lately come to ſollicit 
this expedition againſt the Turks, who already 
began to ſpread themſelves over Europe. Pro- 
bably king John was only deſirous to leave his 
native country; but inſtead of undertaking this 
ridiculous voyage againſt the "Turks, finding 
himſelf unable to diſcharge the remainder of his 
ranſom to the Engliſh, he returned to London, 
to ſurrender himſelf up as hoſtage in the 
room of his brother and his children. 1363 
There he died, and his ranſom was never 
paid. To complete his humiliation, it is ſaid 
that his ſole motive for returning to England, 
was to ſee a woman whom he had fallen in love 
with at the age of fifty ſix. 

Brittany, which had been the cauſe of this 
war, was abandoned to its fate. The count of 
Blois, and the count of Montfort, diſputed this 
province with each other. Montfort, who was 
juſt returned from his confinement at Paris, and 
Blois from his at London, decided their 
quarrel in a pitched battle fought near 1364 
Avray ; when the fortune of the Eng- 
liſh again prevailed, and the count of Blois 
was ſlain, 

O 2 Theſe 
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Theſe times of ignorance, ſedition, rapine, 
and murder, were however thoſe in which chi- 


valry ſhone in its greateſt luſtre. As this in- 


ſtitution ſerved in ſome meaſure to counter- 
ballance the general brutality of manners, we 
{hall conſider it apart. Honour and generoſity, 
joined with gallantry, were its fundamental prin- 
ciples. The moſt celebrated feat of arms in 
the annals of chivalry, is the combat between 


thirty Bretons againſt twenty Engliſh, fix 


Bretons and four Germans, which happened 
at the time that the counteſs of Blois, in 
the name of her deceaſed huſband ; and Mont- 
fort's widow, in the name of her ſon, carried 
on war againſt each other in Brittany, in the 
year 1351. This famous combat was con- 
.cerning a point of honour, and took its rife at a 
conference held about a treaty of peace. At this 
meeting, inſtead of deliberating upon the matter 
in hand, both ſides began to brave each other; 
and Beaumanoir, who was the chief of the 
Bretons that were for the counteſs of Blois, pro- 
j ſed a combat, to decide who had the handſomeſt 
miſtreſs. Accordingly, the challenge being ac- 
cepted, the combatants, to the number of ſixty, 
met upon a ſpot of ground encloſed for the pur- 
poſe. Of the ſixty combatants, there were five 
knights only killed, one on the fide of the 
Bretons, and four of the Engliſh. This con- 
firms a remark we have — made, namely, 
that the complete armour of thoſe times ren- 
dered the wearer in a manner invulnerable, and 
that it was much eaſier to throw a knight to the 
ground, than to kill him when he was fallen“. 


* See Chap. XXVII. vol. I. 


But 
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But all theſe feats of arms were of no real ſer- 
vice; for they neither contributed to the better 
diſciplining the troops, nor remedied the abuſes 
of an almoſt ſavage adminiſtration. Had the 
Pauli-/Emilii and the Scipios of Rome fought. 
hand to hand with their enemy, to determine 
who had the handſomeſt miſtreſs, the Romans. 
would never have been the conquerors and law- 
givers of the world. 

At the time when Charles V. ſurnamed the. 
Wiſe, came to the crown of France, he found 
the kingdom in a- moſt exhauſted and deſolate 
condition, and was therefore obliged to have re- 
courſe to patience, to intrigues,- and to nego- 
ciations, as the moſt effectual means of repair- 
ing the miſchiefs which had been cauſed by his 
father's misfortunes. But the Black Prince, 
now abſolute maſter of Guyenne, which his 
father Edward had beſtowed on him in full 
ſovereignty, as a reward for his valour, ſoon ad- 
ded new laurels to thoſe he had already won in 


the fields of. Crefly and Poitiers. 
HAP. LXV. 
Of the BLACK PRINCE. 


Of Don PEDRO the Cruel, king of Caſtile, 
and of the Conſtable Du GUSCLIN. 


T's kingdom of Caſtille was almoſt in as 
miſerable a condition as France, Peter 
or Don Pedro, ſurnamed the Cruel, ſate upon 
the throne, whom hiſtorians have repreſented 

© -_ 3 as 
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as a mercileſs tyger, that thirſted after human 
blood, and even felt a ferocious joy in ſpilling 
it. I dare affirm, that there does not exiſt ſuch 
a character in nature. Sanguinary men are on- 
> — in the tranſports of revenge, or in the 
everity of that horrid policy, which conſiders 
cruelty as a neceſſary meaſure ; but no man 
ever ſpills blood merely for his pleaſure “. | 
This prince aſcended the throne of Caſ- 
tille a minor, and under a very unfavoura- 
ble circumſtance. His father, Alphonſo XI. 
had had ſeven baſtards by his miſtreſs, Eleo- 
nora de Guſman: theſe baſtards -had ſuch 
powerful ſettlements left them, that they defied 
the royal authority; and their mother, who 
had ſtill more power than they, infulted the 
ueen-dowager. In ſhort, the kingdom of 
Caſtille was divided into two parties, one of 
which ſided with the queen-mother, and the 
other with Eleonora de Guſman ; ſo that when 
the young king came of age, he found himſelf 
obliged to maintain a civil war againft the fac- 
tion of the baſtards. He engaged them in ſe- 
veral battles, proved victorious, and at laſt put 
Eleonora to death, to ſatisfy his mother's re- 
venge +. Thus far he might be termed 3 
ut 


* 
* Tt were to be wiſhed, for the ſake of humanity, that our 
author's affertion was true; but we cannot fee why a brutal diſ- 
poſition may not be as much delighted with human carnage, as 
with bear or bull-baiting, Witneſs the pleaſure which even the 
Romans took, in the combats of the gladiators and priſoners, 
the paſtime of a Nero, a Caligula, a Heliogabalus, and, almoſt 
in our days, of Muley Iſhmael, tyrant of Morocco, who uſed 
to flay his innocent ſubjects with his own hand, in the way of 
common exerciſe and diverſion, 

+ Eleonora was perfidiouſly murdered at Talavera, in viola- 

tion of the public taith, before any civil war was excited, Im- 
mediately 
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but too ſevere. He afterwards eſpouſed 
Blanche of Bourbon, and the firſt news 1351 
he heard concerning his wife, upon 

her arrival at Valladolid, was that ſhe had fal- 
len in love with the grand maſter of St. Jago, 
one of thoſe very baſtards who had waged war 
againſt him. I am ſenſible, that intrigues of 
this nature are ſeldom authenticated by proofs, 
and that a prudent king ought rather to pretend 
ignorance in ſuch matters, than blindly follow 
the dictates of revenge; but after all, the king 
was excuſable, ſince there is to this day a fa- 
mily in Spain, which boaſts of being deſcended 
from this adulterous commerce. 

Queen Blanche had ar leaſt the imprudence 
to enter into too cloſe a connection with the 
faction of the baſtards, her huſband's enemies. 
Can we then be ſurpriſed, that the king left her 
in a caſtle, and conſoled himſelf with other a- 
mours ? 

Don Pedro. therefore had; at the ſame time, 
the king of Arragon and his rebellious brothers 


—_ 


_— 


mediately after this cruel aſſaſſination, he repaired to Burgos, and 
fent for Garcilaſſo de la Vega, who no ſooner entered the pa- 


lace, than Pedro cauſed him to be diſpatched, and his body- 


thrown into the ſtreet, Mis own brother, Don Frederic, was 
butchered in his preſence, in the hall of the palace at Seville, 
and he dined-in the ſame room, before the body was removed. 
His other brother, Don Tello, was deſtined to the ſame fate, 
but eſcaped. His couſin, Don Juan of Arragon, was ftabbed 
in his-preſence at Bilboa,, and the body was thrown out of a 
window, from whence Pedro inſulted it, in the hearing of the 
populace : This nobleman's widow he poiſoned, and his own 
aunt, the queen-dowager of Arragon, he put to death, He 
ſacrificed his own queen, Donna Blanca, a princeſs of the moſt 
amiable character; and embrued his hands in ſo many mur- 


ders, that he ſeems to have been deſtitute of alk ſentiments of 


humanity. | | 
04 to 


a 
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to encounter: Victory however flill followed 
him, and it muſt be confeſſed, he made a cruel 
uſe of it. He ſeldom forgave, and his rela- 
tions, who were found in arms againſt him, 
were ſacrificed to his reſentment. In ſhort, he 
ordered the grand maſter of St. Jago to be put 
to death. This action procured him the name 
of Cruel, while John, king of France, who 
had aſſaſſinated his conſtable, and four Norman 
lords, was called John the Good. 

During theſe troubles, his wife Blanche died. 
She had been judged culpable, and of courſe it 
was ſaid ſhe died by poiſon. But let me once 
more obſerve, that we ſhould be cautious how 
we give credit to a charge of this nature, with- 
cut ſufficient proof. 

It was doubtleſs the intereſt of the king's ene- 
mies, to ſpread a report about Europe of his 
having poiſoned his wife. Henry de Traſta- 
mare, one of the baſtards, who had the death 
of a mother and a brother to revenge, and what 
was ftill more, his own intereſt to ſupport, 
took advantage of this conjuncture. France 
was at time infeſted by choſe united banditti, 


called Malandrini *, who did all the miſchief 
which 


— — 


* This is the name given in Spaniſh romances to rob · 
bers and ruffians, The Malandrini here mentioned were 
freebooting companies, formed of the ſoldiers who had been 
diſbanded at the peace, A great number of them were Eng- 
liſh ; Sir Hugh de Calverly and Sir Matthew Gournay were two 
of their principal chieftains. They engaged with du Gueſclin 
in a formal treaty, ſtipulating that they ſhould receive a certain 
confideration in money from the king of France and the pope ; 
that his holineſs ſhould abſolve them from t' < cenſures they had 


incurred; that du Gueſclin ſhould be their commander; _ 
t 
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which Edward of England had not been able 
to do. This Henry de Traſtamare entered 


into a treaty with Charles V. to rid France of 


thoſe freebooters, by taking them into his ſer- 
vice. The king of Arragon, always an ene- 


my to the ſovereign of Caſtille, promiſed to 


pou them a free paſſage through his dominions, 
ertrand du Gueſclin, a knight of great repu- 


tation, who only ſought for an opportunity to 
ſignalize himſelf, engaged the Malandrins to 


acknowledge him as their chief, and follow 
him into Caſtille. This enterprize of du Gueſ- 
celin has been conſidered as an holy action, 
which he performed, as he himſelf acknow- 


ledged, for the good of his foul. The holineſs 


of this action conſiſted in leading a band of rob- 


bers, to aſſiſt a rebel againſt his lawful, though 


cruel ſovereign. 


It is well known, that du Gueſclin, in paſ- 


ſing by Avignon, being in want. of money to 
pay his troops, obliged the pope to give him a 
large ſum for the ſatety of himſelf and his court. 
This was at that time a neceſſary extortion, but 
I dare not mention the name which would have 


been given it, had it not been done by one, 


who commanded a troop that might paſs for a 
little army. 


The baſtard Henry, aſſiſted by theſe ' 


troops, which had increaſed in their 1366 


march, and likewiſe ſupported by the 
king of Arragon, began, by cauſing himſelf 


— 


— * 


that they ſhould not be deſired to ſerve againſt the prince of 
Wales, whom they adored, It was becauſe the pope delayed the 


payment of the ſum he bad promiſed, that they afterwards laid 
ktn-ender contribution. 


O 5 n tO 
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to be proclaimed king in the town of Burgos. 
Don | wa finding himſelf thus attacked by 
the French, applied for aſſiſtance to the Black 
Prince, their conqueror. This prince, who 
was ſovereign of Guyenne, and conſequently 
muſt have beheld with a jealous eye, any ſuc- 
ceſs of the French arms in Spain, determined 
by intereſt and honour, eſpouſed the juſteſt ſide, . 
and marched to the aſſiſtance of Pedro, with 
his Gaſcons and ſome Engliſh ; and ſoon after 
was fought, on the banks of the Ebro, near 
the village of Navarette, the bloody battle 
which is called by that name, between Don Pe- 
dro and the Black Prince on the one fide, and 
Henry de Traſtamare and the conſtable du 
Gueſcelin on the other. This battle proved 
more glorious to the Black Prince, than even 
thoſe of Creſſy and Poitiers had done; be- 
cauſe here the field was longer diſputed. In a 
word, his victory was complete; for he took 
Bertrand du Gueſclin * and the marechal d'An- 
drehen priſoners, who would ſurrender to no one 
but him. 

Henry de Traſtamare, after the loſs of this 
battle, was obliged to fly into Arragon ; and the 
Black Prince reſettled Don Pedro on the throne. 
Don Pedro, on this occaſion, exerted the un- 
happy right of revenge in its full extent, and 
treated feveral of the rebels with all that ſeve- 

rity, which the laws of government au- 
1368 thoriſe under the name of juſtice, The 
Black Prince, who had the glory of re- 
ſtoring him to his crown, had alſo that of put- 


* — — 


— — 


* It muſt be obſerved, however, that by this time the free- 
booting companies had revolted to the Black Prince, 


ting 
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ting a ſtop to his cruelties +: and indeed this 
_ is, next to Alfred, the hero whom the 
ngliſh hold moſt in veneration. | 

As ſoon as the ſupporter of Don Pedro was 
withdrawn, and Bertrand du Gueſclin had 
paid his ranſom, the baſtard of Traſtamare ro- 
vived the party of the malecontents, and du 
Gueſclin, at the private inſtigation of the 
French king, Charles V. began to raiſe new 
troops. 

The count de Traſtamare had, on his ſide, 
Arragon, the rebels of Caſtille, and the ſuc- 
cours of France; while not only the greater part 
of the Caſtillians, but alſo Portugal, and the 
Moors of Spain, declared for Don Pedro, who 
only gained freſh odium by theſe new allies, 
without reaping much real ſervice from them. 

Henry and du Gueſclin, — no longer 
the ſuperior genius and fortune of the Black 
prince to encounter, gained a complete victory 
over Pedro, in the neighbourhood of 
Toledo ; who, after this defeat, retired 1368 
for ſafety to a caſtle, where he was foon 
beſieged by the victors, and, endeavouring to 
make his eſcape, was taken priſoner by a French 
gentleman, named le Begue de V ilaines. Be- 
ing conducted to this knight's tent, the firſt ob- 
ject which met his eyes was the count de Traſta- 
mare. It is ſaid that, tranſported with rage at 
this ſight, he flew, diſarmed as he was, upon him, 


— © —— — 


+ All the priſoners taken in this battle would have been put 
to death, had not the prince of Wales interceded warmly in 
their behalf with Don Pedro, who was prevailed upon to be re- 
conciled to them, and to publiſh a general amneſty to all hi? 
lubjects. 

and 
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and this brother (ſo far is the truth) with a 
poniard he held in his hand, inſtantly put an 
end to his life. 

Thus periſhed Don Pedro, at the age of 
thirty-four; and with him ended the Caſtillian 
race. His mortal foe ſucceeded him in the 
throne, without any other right than that of 
murder: And from him deſcended the kings of 
Caſtille, who afterwards reigned in Spain, till 
the ſceptre of that kingdom was transferred to 
the houſe of Auſtria, by the marriage of queen 
Joan of Caſtille with Philip the Handſome, fa- 
ther to the famous Charles the Fifth. 


SS ESSE SES SES SSSS 
CHAP. LXVI. 


Of FRANCE and ENGLAND, 
during the RRION of CHARLES V. 


MME policy of Charles V. ſaved France. 

[ from ruin; and the neceſſity of weaken- 
ing the conquerors, Edward III. and his ſon 
the Black Prince, gave a ſhew of juſtice to his 
procedure. He took advantage of the father's 
old age, and the. ſon's ill ſtate of health, who 
was afflicted with a dropſy, of which he died 
in 1371. His firſt ſtep was to ſow diviſion be- 
tween the Black Prince, ſovereign of Guyenne, 
and his vaſlals; he eluded the performance of 
his treaties, and refuſed to pay the remainder 
of his father's. ranſom, under various plauſible. 
pretences. He entered into conneCtions with 
the king of Navarre, Charles the Bad, who 
had ſo. many large poſſeſſions in France; he 


* 
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likewiſe ſtirred up the new king of Scotland, 
Robert Stuart, againſt the Engliſh; he reſtored 
order and regularity in the finances, and made 
the people contribute to the neceſſary ſupplies, 
without murmuring; in fine, without ſtirring 
out of his cabinet, he found means to have as 
much ſucceſs as king Edward, who had crofled 
the ſea, and gained ſuch ſignal victories. 

As ſoon as he perceived all the ſprings of his 
political machine well ſecured, and in readineſs 
for action, he ſtruck one of thoſe bold ſtrokes, 
which might paſs for raſhneſs in politics, if not 
juſtified by well concerted meaſures, and a ſuc- 
ceſsful iſſue, He ſent a knight and a 
judge of Toulouſe, to ſummon the Black 1369 
Prince to appear before him in the court 
of peers, to give an account of his conduct“. 


This ſtep was not taken but at the expreſs deſire of the 
Gaſcon lords, who were by this time quite alienated from the 
prince of Wales, on account of the ſevere impoſitions he laid 
upon them; and his flagrant partiality to the Engliſh, in the 
diſtribution of his favours, But our author is miſtaken in 
ſaying, the Engliſh were now defeated in every battle. So 
long as the Black Prince remained in that country, the French 
durſt not appear in the field, even when he was reduced to ex- 
tremity, by an incurable diſtemper, After his return to Eng- 
land, divers advantages were gained over the French by John 
de Chandos, Sir Hugh de Calverly, Sir Robert Knolles, and 
other Engliſh commanders. True it is, lord Grandiſon was 
taken, in conſequence of his own imprudence, on the borders 
of Le Maine ; but Bertrand du Gueſclin had very little to 
boaſt of, until one Owen, a Welch renegado in the ſervice of 
France, ſurpriſed the perſon of John de Grailly, Captal de 
Buche, the great rival of Bertrand du Gueſclin, The Captal 
was conveyed to Paris, and confined to cloſe priſon, becauſe he 
would not engage in the ſervice of France, in violation of his 
allegiance to the Black Prince, whom he loved to ſuch a degree, 
that he would not ſurvive him ; but broke his heart in confine- 
ment ſoon after the death of Edward, þ 

This. 
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This was acting as ſovereign judge of the 
conqueror of his Father and grandfather, who 
was ſtill in poſſeſkon of Guyenne, and the 
circumjacent territories, in abſolute ſovereignty, 
by right of conqueſt, and the molt ſolemn 

treaty, For he not only ſummoned the 
1370 prince as his ſubject, but an arret of 
parliament was likewiſe iſſued, confiſ- 


cating the province of Guyenne, and all the 


places that appertained to the Engliſh in France. 
The cuſtom of thoſe times was to declare war 
by an herald at arms; but on this occation, one 
of the king's domeſtic ſervants was ſent to 
London, to perform the ceremony. A plain 
proof that Edward was no longer in a fituation 
to be feared. 

The irregularity of theſe proceedings was 
in ſome meaſure dignified by the valour and abi- 
lities of Bertrand du Gueſclin, now become 
conſtable of France, and more eſpecially b 
the good order which Charles had eſtabliſhed 
throughout his whole kingdom, which proved 
the truth of this maxim in public affars, that 
where the profit is, there is the glory.” 

The Black Prince who was every day de- 
clining in his health, was no longer able to 


take the field: his father could ſend him but 


very weak ſupplies, and the Engliſh, who had 
before been every where victorious, were now 
beaten on all ſides. Bertrand du Gueſclin, 
though he did not obtain ſuch ſignal victories 
as thoſe of Crefly and Poitiers, made 3 
ſuch a campaign, as that by which in theſe 
latter times, Marechal Turenne gained the cha- 


rater 
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racter of the greateſt general in Europe. 

He fell upon the Engliſh, ſettled about 1370 
Maine and Avignon, defeated all their 
parties, one after the other, and with his own 
hand took their general, Grandiſon, priſoner. 
He reduced Poitou and Saintonge to the French 
dominions, and took all the towns belonging 
to the Engliſh, either by force of arms, or in- 
trigues. The very ſeaſons themſelves ſeemed 
to fight for Charles. A formidable fleet of 
Engliſh ſhips, which was deſtined to make 
a deſcent upon the coaſts of France, were ſe- 
veral times put back by contrary winds ; and 
temporary truces, _— managed, prepared 
the way for future ſucceſſes. 

Charles V. who, twenty years before, had 
not money ſufficient to pay his guards, now ſaw 
himſelf maſter of five armies, and a fine fleet, 
His ſhips of war inſulted the Engliſh on their 
own coaſts, —_— troops, and ravaging the 
country, while England, who had now loſt her 
warrior king, fate tame ſpectatreſs of theſe in- 
ſults. She had now nothing left in France, 
but the city of Bourdeaux, Calais, and a few 
other fortified towns, _ 

About this time alſo, France loſt her 
Bertrand du Gueſclin. Every one knows 1380 
what honours his ſovereign paid to his 
memory. He was the firſt, I think, that had 
a funeral oration pronounced in his praiſe, and 
none but himſelf and marechal Turenne, were 
ever interred in the church defigned for the 
burying - place of the kings of France. His 
body was carried to the grave with the ſame 
ceremonies as thoſe of crowned heads, and was 
followed by four princes of the blood ; his 

horſes, 
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horſes, agreeable to the cuſtoms of thoſe times» 
were preſented, in the church, to the biſhop 
who performed the funeral ſervice, who laid his 
hand upon them, and bleſſed them. Theſe 
circumſtances are of no further importance, 
than as they ſerve to ſhew the ſpirit of chivalry, 
fince the regard and veneration paid to great 
knights, who had rendered themſelves famous. 
by their feats in arms, extended even to the 
horſes who fought under them in battle. 
Charles V. did not long ſurvive: 
1380 du Gueſclin. He is ſaid to have died 
by a flow poiſon, which had been given. 
him ten years before, and put a period to his 
life at the age of forty-four, as if there. were 
any aliments in nature that could deprive people 
of life at the expiration. of: a- certain time. It is. 
undoubtedly true, that when a poiſon is not 
ſtrong enough to produce inſtant death, it will 
leave a weakneſs and languor in the body, the- 
ſame as every violent diſeaſe; but it is far from 
being true, that it will produce thoſe ſlow effects 
which are by the vulgar deemed inevitable. The 
real poiſon which diſpatched Charles V. was a 
bad conſtitution. | | 
No one is ignorant of the wiſe ordinance 
publiſhed by this prince, wherein the time of a: 
king of France. coming of age, was fixed at 
fourteen, This wiſe. ordinance, which how- 
ever proved. inſufficient to prevent the ſubſequent 
troubles, was enrolled at a bed of juſtice held. 
in 1374. 338 
Charles was deſirous, by this ordinance, to 
eradicate the ancient abuſe of private wars be- 
tween the lords, an abuſe which had hitherto 
paſſed as a law of the ſtate, and which, as ſoon 
. as. 
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as he came to be maſter, he took care to prohi- 

bit it, and even forbid the wearing arms; but 
this was one of thoſe laws which it was impoſ- 
ſible at that time to put in execution, 

The treaſures which he amaſſed during his 
reign are ſaid to have amounted to the ſum of 
ſeventeen millions of livres of the money then 
current. It is certain that he had accumulated 
great riches, and that all the fruits of his œco- 
nomy were diflipated by his brother, the duke of 
Anjou, in the unfortunate expedition to Naples, 
of which I have already ſpoken *. 

After the deceaſe of Edward III. the con- 
queror of France, and of Charles V. the re- 
ſtorer of that kingdom, it was plainly ſeen, 
that the ſuperiority of a nation depends wholly 
upon thoſe who are at the helm of govern- 
ment. 

Richard II. ſon to the black prince, ſuc- 
ceeded his grandfather Edward III. at the age 
of eleven; and, ſome time after, Charles VI. 
came to the crown of France at the age of 
twelve, Theſe two minorities proved both 
unhappy ; but England had the firſt and great- 
eſt reaſon to complain, | 

We have ſeen the frenzy and madneſs which 
poſſeſſed the peaſants of France under king 
John , and how cruelly they revenged the 
ſtate of ſlavery they had been in, and the mi- 
ſeries they had ſuffered, upon thoſe gentlemen 
who had in fact been their oppreſſors: the 
ſame madneſs ſeized the Engliſh ; and the war 


— 


* See chap, LVII. 
+ See chap, LXIV. 
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of Rome with the ſlaves ſeemed revived in this 
country. A tiler“ and a prieſt did as much 
miſchief to England as the quarrels between 
the king and parliament are capable of produc- 
ing in that kingdom. Theſe two incendiaries 
aſſembled the people of three counties , and 
eaſily found means to perſuade them that the 
rich had long enough enjoyed the goods of this 
world, and that it was now time for the poor 
to take their revenge. They led them directly 
to London, plundered a part of the city, and 
cauſed the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the 
high-treaſurer to be beheaded. It is true that 
this madneſs ended in the deaths of the chiefs, 
and the total diſperſion of the mutineers : but 
theſe ftate-ſtorms, which were become com- 
mon in Europe, ſufficigntly ſhew what kind of 
government prevailed at that time 1. They 
were as yet unacquainted with the true end of 
politics, which conſiſts in ſubjecting all degrees 
and orders, in a ſtate, to the public good. 

It may be alſo ſaid, that the Engliſh at that 
time did not better underſtand the limits of 


1 


8 — * 


— 


* M, de Voltaire ſeems in this place to have miſtaken 
the proper name of the chief of theſe inſurgents, for that 
of his trade or calling. 

+ Kent, Eſſex, and Hertfordſhire. 

1 He alludes to the inſurrections of Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw, which were indeed deſperate efforts of ignorant ple- 
beians, to emerge from villenage or flavery, Every body 
knows they were excited to rebellion by one John Bull, a 
fanatic prieſt, who enflamed them with ſermons and circu- 
lar letters couched in quaint myſterious rhimes, extremely 
well calculated to work up the minds of ignorant ruſtics to 
fury and enthufiaſm, Tyler, after having done abundance 
of miſchief, was ſlain in Smithfield at the head of his 
rabble, by Walworth, mayor of London, and others, Stra 
and Bull were afterwards executed as traitors, 
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their kings prerogatives, nor of the privileges 
of their parliaments, Richard II. at the 

of eighteen, aimed at being deſpotic, and his 
ſubjects wanted to be free. This ſoon pro- 
duced a civil war. In other countties a civil 
war almoſt always proves fatal to the malcon- 
tents, but in England the king generally ſmarts 
for it. Richard, after having maintained a ten 
years conteſt with his ſubjects, about authority, 
ſaw himſelf at length abandoned even by his 
own party. His couſin, the duke of Lancaſter, 
grandſon to the late Edward III. and who had 
a long time been baniſhed out of the kingdom, 
returned back with only three ſhips. Indeed he 
ſtood in need of no greater aſſiſtance; for, the 
inſtant he arrived, the whole nation declared 
for him; and Richard only requeſted that they 
would grant him his life and a penſion for his 
' ſubſiſtence, 

A parliament was called, in which this 
prince was ſolemnly depoſed, and confined to 
the Tower, from whence he ſent the duke of 
Lancaſter the enſigns of royalty, toge- 
ther with a writing, ſigned by his own 1399 
hand, in which he acknowledged him- - 
ſelf altogether unqualified to reign, as indeed he 
was, ſince mean enough to ſubſcribe ſuch a de- 
claration, | | 

Thus did this one century behold two kings of 
England, Edward II. and Richard II. the em- 
peror Winceſlaus, and pope John XXIII. all 
four tried, condemned, and depoſed, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, and with all the forma- 
lities of juſtice, 

The Engliſh parliament, having depoſed 
their king, iſſued a decree, importing, that, — 

caſe 
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caſe of any attempt being made to reſtore him, 
he- ſhould be adjudged worthy of death. Ac- 
cordingly, upon the firſt riſing that was made 
in his favour, eight ruffians went and 
1400 aſſaſſinated the unhappy monarch in 
his priſon. But Richard defended his 
lifesbetter than he had done his throne. He 
wreſted a pole-ax from one of the aſſaſſins, 
with which he laid four of the number dead at 
his feet before he fell himſelf. The duke of 
Lancaſter now aſcended the throne, by the name 
of Henry IV. during whoſe reign England nei- 
ther enjoyed tranquility, nor was'in a Capacity 
to undertake any thing againſt France : but his 
ſon Henry V. brought about the greateſt revo- 
lution that had happened fince the time of 
Charlemagne. F 


The END of VOL. II. 


[an Erratum in VoL. I. 
Page 31, Line 30: For courtiers, read brokers. 
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CHAP. LXVI. 


Of King ChARTLES VI. of FxAxck, and the 
invaſion of that kingdom by HENRY V. 
King of England. "EF 


ART of the care which Charles V. 
had taken to re-eſtabliſh France, proved 
the means of haſtening its ſubverſion. 
The immenſe treaſures he had amaſſed were 
diſſipated, and the taxes he impoſed had aliena- 
ted the minds of his people. It has been ob- 
ſerved, that this prince expended fifteen hundred 
marks of gold annually for the maintenance of 
his houſhold ; and his brothers, who were re- 
ents of the kingdom during the minority of 
harles VI. who came to the crown before he 
was thirteen, expended upwards of ſeven thou- 
ſand, and yet that prince was almoſt in want of 
Vor. Ill. B Com- 
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common neceſlaries. Theſe minute details are 
not to be ſlighted, ſince they frequently prove 
the ſecret ſprings of ruin in moſt ates, as well 
as in private families, 

Lewis of Anjou, one of the uncles of Charles 
VI. and the ſame who had been adopted Dy 
— I. queen of Naples, not ſatisfied wit 

aving embezzled his pupil's treaſure, loaded 
the people with exactions. Paris, Rouen, and 
moſt of the cities roſe up in arms; and the 
fame fury which afterwards raged to the de- 
ſtruction of Paris in the time of the league in 
the 2 of Lewis XIV. appeared under 
Charles VI. The public and private puniſh- 
ments inflicted on this occaſion, were as cruel as 
the inſurrection had been outrageous. The 
great papal ſchiſm which prevailed at that time, 
and of which we have already treated t, con- 
tributed to increaſe their diſorders. The 
of Avignon, who were acknowledged by the 
French court, compleated the impoveriſhment 
of this kingdom by all the arts which avarice 
could invent, under the diſguiſe of religion. 
The people however flattered themſelves that 
when the king came of age he would make 
amends for all theſe evils by a more happy go- 
vernment. | | 

He had in perſon revenged the count of Flag- 
ders, his vaſſal, on the rebellious Flemings, 
whom the Engliſh ſtill continued to ſupport ; 
128 and took nous. 5 of the troubles which 
3% giſtracted that unhappy iſland under the 
reign of Richard II. He likewiſe fitted out a 
fleet of twelve hundred ſhips, to make a deſcent 
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upon the Engliſh coaſt. This prodigious num- 
ber of ſhips is by no means incredible; St. 
Lewis had a much larger fleet. It is true they, 
were only veſſels for tranſporting the troops 
over ; but the eaſe with which they equipped 
theſe large fleets plainly ſhews, that-they had a 
much greater quantity of timber for building 
than we have at preſent, and that they were 
not deficient in point of induſtry, The jea- 
louſy which prevailed at that time between the 
king's uncles put a ſtop to the ſailing of: this 
fleet; and at laſt it only ſerved as a proof of 
the reſources France might have been provided 
with under a good adminiſtration, ſince, notwith- 
ſtanding the great quantity of money which the 
duke of Anjou carried out of the oy" with 
him in his unhappy expedition to Naples, it was 
ſtill able to undertake ſuch great enterpriſes. 

At length there ſeemed to be ſome reſpite of 
the confuſions which had perplexed the king- 
dom. The king ſet out for Brittany to chaſ- 
tiſe the duke, of whom France had fo much 
reaſon to complain; when unfortunately, at this 
very juncture, he was ſeized with a terrible 
frenzy. This diſtemper began with a drowſineſs, 
followed by a loſs of underſtanding, and endin 
at length in a fit of madneſs, When he was fi 
ſeized with this fit, he killed four men, and con- 
tinued ſtriking every one about him, till at length, 
exhauſted by theſe convulſiye motions, he fell 
into a deep — 

I am not in the leaſt ſurpriſed that all France 


thought him poiſoned and bewitched. There 
have been inſtances even in this preſent age, 
notwithſtanding its improvements in knowledge, 
ef popular prejudices 3 as unjuſt. His 

- 


other, 
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brother, the duke of Orleans, had married Va- 
lentina of Milan ; and ſhe was accuſed of having 
been the cauſe of the king's misfortune, which 
proves that the French, who were at that time 
very ignorant, thought the Italians had more 
knowledge than themſelves. This ſuſpicion 
was ſometime afterwards increaſed-by an ad- 
venture entirely agreeable to the rudeneſs of 
thoſe times. 

There was a maſquerade at court, in 
1393 which the king appeared in the dreſs of 
a ſatyr, dragging four other ſatyrs after him in 
chains. heir dreſſes were made of linen, 
daubed over with rofin, to which they had faſ- 
tened cords of flax and hemp. The duke of 
Orleans unfortunately thruſt his torch againſt 
one of thoſe habits, which took fire in an in- 
ſtant. The four lords, who were the four ſatyrs 
in the maſque, were burnt, and the king's life 


was with great difficulty preſerved by the happy 


preſence of mind of his ſiſter-in-law, the dut- 
cheſs of Berry, who wrapped him all over in 
her mantua. This accident cauſed a return of 
one of his fits ; from which he might probably 
have been relieved by immediate bleeding, 
bathing, and a proper regimen ; but, inſtead of 
that, they ſent for a ſorcerer from Montpelier. 
The ſorcerer came; and the king appeared 
a little better, which was inſtantly aſcribed to 
the power of magic. But, by frequent relapſes, 
the diſorder was rendered ſo inveterate as to 
become incurable. To compleat the misfor- 
tune of France, the king had ſome intervals of 
ſanity, otherwiſe they might have provided for 
the government of the kingdom ; thus the _ 

are 
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ſhare of reaſon he enjoyed, proved more fatal 
than even his fits: the eſtates were never aſſem- 
bled, nor was the leaſt regulation made in the 
public adminiſtration. The king ſtill continued 
king, entruſting his deſpiſed authority and the 
care of his perſon ſometimes to his brother and 
at other times to his uncles the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Berry. It was till a farther 
addition- to the misfortunes of the ſtate, 
that theſe princes had very conſiderable inhe- 
ritances in the kingdom; in courſe Paris be- 
came the theatre of a civil war, ſometimes pri- 
vately, ſometimes openly carried on. Factions 
prevailed every where, and even the very uni- 
verſity pretended to a ſhare in the govern- 
ment. 
Every body knows that John duke of _ 
Burgundy cauſed his couſin, the duke of 407 
Orleans to be aſſaſſinated in the rue Barbette *. 
The king had neither underſtanding nor power 
enough to bring the aggreſſor to juſtice. How- 
ever, the duke of Burgundy thought it neceſ- 
ſary to take out letters of grace, after which 
he came to court, and triumphed in his crime. 
He aſſembled all the princes and grandees ; and, 
in the preſence of them all, doctor John Petit 
not only juſtified the murder of the duke of Or- 
leans, but likewiſe eſtabliſhed the doctrine of 
homicide, which he founded upon the example 
of thoſe aſſaſſinations we read of in the hiſtori- 
cal books of the holy writ. Thus did this 
preacher impudently erect into a doctrine what 
thoſe books only deliver to us as an event, in- 
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ſtead of acting agreeable to the duties of his 
calling, by ae” Ka, men that a murder related in 
the holy ſcripture is as truly deteſtable as if it 
was found in the annals of ſavages, or in the 
times of which I am ſpeaking. This evil doc- , 
trine was condemned, as we have ſeen +, at the 
council of Conſtance, and has nevertheleſs been 
fince revived. 
It was at this time that the marechal de Bou- 
-cicaut ſuffered Genoa to be loſt, which had 
— itſelf under the protection of France. The 
French were all maſſacred there, as they had 
been before in Sicily f. The flower of the no- 
bility, who had gone to ſignalize themſelves in 
Hungary againſt the Turkiſh emperor Bajazet, 
were all cut off in the fatal battle loſt by 


the Chriſtians. But theſe misfortunes without 


doors were ſmall in compariſon with thoſe 
which befel the ſtate at home. 

Iſabella of Bavaria, Charles's queen, had a 
party in Paris, the duke of Burgundy had his, 
and the children of the late duke of Orleans had 
another, which was very conſiderable. The 
poor king alone had no party. But what will 
ſerve to thew us how — * the city of 
Paris was at that time, and what influence it 
had on the other parts of the kingdom is, that 
the duke of Burgundy, who to the province of 
which he bore the title, added all Flanders and 
'Artois, made it the principal object of his am- 
bition to become maſter of Paris. His faction 
was called the Burgundians, and that of Orleans 

. A a ad 


I See chap Ix, See chap, Alix. 
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went by the name of the Armagnacs, from ths 
count of Armagnac, father-in-law to the duke 
of Orleans, fon to him who had been aſſaſſina- 
ted in Paris. Whoſoever of theſe two factions 
had the upper hand, never let flip any opportu- 
nity of hanging, murdering, or burning all 
of the oppoſite party; ſo that no perſon was 
fure of his life for a day together. They 
fought in the ſtreets, in the houſes, in the fields, 
- and in the very churches. | 
Here was a very favourable opportunity for 
England to recover her antient patrimony in 
France, as well as thoſe ceded to her by treaties: _ 
and Henry V. who was a prince of equal cou - 
rage and prudence did not ſuffer it to paſs 
unnoticed, but negotiated and made preparations 
of war at the ſame time. He makes adeſcent into 
 Normandywith an army of near fifty thou- 
ſund men, takes Harfleur, and advances 1415 
into the midſt of a country torn in pieces by 
factions, and unable to reſiſt him; but three 
fourths of his army were carried off by a con- 
tagious dyſentery. Nevertheleſs, this great in- 
valton ſerved to unite all parties againft the 
Engliſh; even Burgundy himſelf, though he had 
already been treating privately with the king 
of England, ſent five hundred men in arms 
with croſs bow-men to the aſſiſtance of 
His country. All the nobility mounted on horſe- 
back, 'and the commoners marched under their 
banners: ſo that the conſtable d'Albret ſoon faw 
Himſelf at the head of fixty thouſand fighting 

men. 
The fame ſucceſs which formerly waited on 
Edward III. now followed Henry V. but the 
B 4 pring 
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ſoners, and above ten thouſand Frenchmen 
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.principal reſemblance was in the battle of ou 
1415 


court, which was in every reſpect like 
that of Crecy. The Engliſh won it al- 
moſt as ſoon as it begun. Their tall bows, 
which were almoſt the height of a man, and 
which they made uſe of with ſurpriſing ſtrength 
and ſkill, ſoon determined the victory in their 
favour ; but they had neither cannons nor fu- 
fils, which is another corroborating proof that 
there were none uſed at the battle of Crecy. 
Perhaps theſe bows are much more — 2 
weapons. I have ſeen ſome of them that would 
carry farther than a fuſil; and they may be 
uſed with much more diſpatch, and laſt longer. 


However they are now entirely out of uſe. It 
may further be obſerved, that the gendarmerie 
of France fought on foot at the battle of Agin- 
court, and at thoſe of Crecy and Poitiers; 


whereas, had they been mounted, they would 
in all probability have formed an invincible 
corps. There happened on this memorable 
day a thing moſt horrible even in war. While 
the armies were ſtill engaged, ſome militia of 
Picardy came behind the Engliſh to plunder 
their camp; upon which Henry ordered his 
men to kill all the priſoners they had taken 
They were accordingly put to the ſword; and 
after this the Engliſh took fourteen thouſand 


men, whoſe lives they ſpared. Seven princes 


of France were ſlain this day, together with 
Five princes were taken pri- 
were left in the field of battle. ay 

It would ſeem that after ſo deciſive a victory, 
Henry had nothing to do but to march to Paris, 
n and 
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and compleat the conqueſt of a divided, ex- 
hauſted, and ruined kingdom. But theſe very 
ruins were ſomewhat fortified ; for it is a 
certain fact, that from this battle of Agincourt, 
which threw all France into oO and 
which coſt the Engliſh only three perſons of 
any note, the victors reaped no other fruit than 
glory. Henry was obliged to return to Eng- 
land in order to raiſe money and freſh troops. 
The ſpirit of giddineſs al inconſtancy, 41 
which had ſeized the French nation as 1413 
well as their king, did what the defeat of ASin- 
court had not been able to do. Two dauphins 
were already dead, and the third, who was af- 
terwards Charles VII. and at that time was 
only ſixteen years of age, endeavoured to ſave 
the remains of this great wreck, The queen, 
his mother, had extorted letters patent from her 
huſband, by which ſhe was entruſted with the 
reins of gevernment. She was a covetous and 
ambitious woman, and greatly addicted to gal- 
lantry. The treaſure of which ſhe had plun- 
dered the kingdom and her huſband, ſhe had 
carefully depolited in ſeveral places, particularly 
in the churches, The dauphin and the Ar- 
magnac faction, who had diſcovered this money, 
made uſe of it for the preſſing wants of the 
public. To this affront which ſhe received 
from her ſon, the king added another of a more 
ſenſible nature. One evening as he was going 
to pay a viſit to the queen in her own apart- 
ment, he . met the lord of Bois-bourdon, 
coming out; he inſtantly ordered him ta 
be apprehended, put to the torture, and af- 
terwards ſewn up in a fack, and thrown into 
B 5 the 
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the Seine x. The queen was directly ſent pri- 
ſoner to Blois, and from thence to Tours, 


without being ſuffered to ſpeak with her huſ- 
band. It was this accident, and not the battle 


of Agincourt, which placed the crown of France 


on the king of England's head. The queen 
3mplored the aſſiſtance of the duke of Bur- 
ndy, who embraced this opportunity of eſta- 
liſhing his own authority on theſe new dif- 
aſters of his country. 

The duke relealed the queen from her con- 
fnement at Tours, ravaged the country all the 
way he marched, and at length concluded a 
league with the king of England. Without 
this alliance there would have been no revolu- 
tion. Henry V. at length aſſembles an army of 
twenty-five thouſand men, and lands a ſecond - 
time in Normandy. From thence he advances 
towards Paris, while John duke of Burgundy 
preſents himſelf before the gates of this city, 
where a poor ſenſeleſs king remained ſhut up a 
prey to every kind of ſedition. The duke of 
Burgundy's faction in one day maſſacred the con- 
ſtabſe d' Armagnac, the archbiſhops of Rheims 
and Tours, five prelates, the abbot of St. Denis, 
and forty 'magiſtrates. The queen and the 
duke of Burgundy made their triumphal entry 
into Paris in the midſt of all this blood and 
laughter. The dauphin was obliged to fly be- 
yond the Loire, and Henry V. was already 


He was ſuſpected of carrying on a criminal commerce. 
with the queen: but he was not thrown into the river un- 
til after ke had been racked at the Chatelet, and confeſſed 
the crime laid to his charge; if that can be called a con- 


maſter 


feffion which is extorted by yorments, 
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maſter of all Normandy. And now the 18 
king's party, as likewiſe thoſe of the 14 
queen, the duke of Burgundy, and the dau- 
phin, were all in treaty at the ſame time with 
the king of England; treachery and diſhmu- 
lation were equal on all ſides. The young 
dauphin, -who -was at that time governed by 
Tangui du Chaſtel, at length contrived d 
that unhappy interview wich the duke of 49 
Burgundy on the bridge of Montereau. Each of 
them came attended by ten knights; and Tan- 
gui du Chaſtel ſlew the Duke of Burgundy in 
the-preſence of the dauphin: thus was the mur- 


* 


der of the duke of Orleans revenged by another 


murder, which was ſo much the more deteſt- 
able, as being accompanied by violation of 
public faith. 5 

One would be almoſt tempted to believe that 
this murder was not premeditated, ſo very badly 
had they taken their meaſures for ſupporting 
the conſequences. Philip the Good, the new 


duke of Burgundy, who ſucceeded his father, 


became of courſe an enemy to the dauphin, 
through duty as well as politics. The queen 
his mother, whom he had incenſed, became as 
implacable as a ſtep- mother; while the king of 
England, taking advantage of theſe horrid cir- 
cumſtances, proclaimed that God led him by 
the hand to puniſh the iniquitous French. 
Then it was that queen Iſabella and the new 
duke of Bur ty, Philip, concluded a | 
peace with Henry at Troyes, which 142 
proved more fatal to France than all the pre- 
ceding wars had done; and by which they gave 
Catherine, daughter 3 — VI. in marriage 
. te 
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to the king of England, together with France 
for her dowry. 

It was at.the ſame time agreed that Henry 
ſhould be acknowledged king, but that he ſhould 
only bear the title of regent during the re- 
mainder of the unhappy life of the king of 
France, who was now become altogether child- 
iſh. In fine, it was determined by the con- 
tract, that the perſon ſtiling himſelf dauphin, 
ſhould be purſued with the utmoſt vigour. 
Queen Iſabella conducted her wretched huſband 
and her daughter to Troyes, where the mar- 
riage was conſummated. Henry now become 
king of France, made his entry peaceably into 
Paris, and governed without oppoſition ; while 
Charles vl continued ſhut up with a few 
domeſtics in the Hotel de St. Paul, and queen 
Iſabella began already to drink deep of the cup 
of repentance. 

Philip duke of Burgundy appeared before the 
two kings at the Hotel de, St. Paul, when 
the few remaining grandees of the kingdom 
were aſſembled, and ſolemnly demanded juſtice 
for the murder of his father. The procurator 

eneral of Burgundy, Nicholas Raulin, and a 
44 r of the univerſity of Paris, named John 
Larcher, prefer articles of accuſation againſt the 
dauphin. The firſt preſident of Paris, with 
ſome few deputies of his body, afliſted at this 
aſſembly. 

The rac general Marigni, made a ſpeech 
againſt the dauphin, not as the preſumptive 
heir, and defender of the crown, but as againſt 
a common aſlaſſin. Upon this the parliament 
ſummoned the dauphin to appear at the mar- 
ble table, as it is called. This is a large table, 

which 
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which was uſed in the time of St. Lewis, for 
receiving the fines paid for vaſlalage, at the 
tower of. the Louvre, and which ever after re- 
mained as a kind of mark of juriſdiction. But 
the dauphin not appearing, he was condemned 
for contumacy *. 02 is 5 | 

It was a very nice and difficult queſtion to 
decide whether this court had a power of judg- 
ing the dauphin, whether the Salic law rould 
be ſubverted on this occaſion, and whether, as 
no vengeance had been taken for the murder 
of the duke of Orleans, the death of his mur- 
derer could claim revenge. We know that long 
after this Philip II. of Spain, cauſed his own 
ſon to be murdered , and that Coſmo I. duke of 
Florence put one of his ſons to death who had 
murdered the other. This fact is undoubtedly 
true, and Varillas has been very wrongfully ac- 
cuſed of falſity in this relation. The preſident 
de Thou plainly proves that he was informed 
of all the circumſtances upon the ſpot; and in 
our time Czar Peter the Great condemned one 
of his ſons to death. Dreadful examples ! but 
in which the ſon's inheritance was . not given 
away to a foreigner. 

The dauphin retired into Anjou, where he 
led the life of an exile. Henry V. king of 
France and England, returned to London in 
order to raiſe freſh ſupplies and new troops. It 

was 


"yy 2 


See chap Ixxvii. | 

+ Soſay Pierre Matthieu, and ſeveral other French authors: 
but this ſact is denied by Cabrera, Colmenares, Ferreras, and 
all the Spaniſh hiſtorians, as well as Morofini, author of the 
Hiſtoria della Citta e republica di Venetia, whoinſpeQed the 
diſpatches of the Venetians miniſter at the court of Madrid. 
Don Carlos, the ſon of Philip II. having attempted mote 
than once to do violence upon himſelf, and being deprived 
of 
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was not che intereſt of the people of England, 
-who have a ſtrong paſſion for liberty, that their 
king ſhould be maſter of France, as in this 
caſe their country would be in danger of be- 
-cofhing a province to a foreign kingdom; and, 
after draining itſelf to eſtabliſh its prinee in 
Paris, would have ſeen itſelf reduced to ſlavery 
by the forces of that very country which it had 
-conquered, and which its king had in his hands. 
However Henry V. ſoon returned to Paris 
with more authority than ever: he had trea- 
ſures and armies at bis command, and was 
moreover in the prime of his life; from all 
-which it was probable that the crown of France 
was likely to be transferred for ever to the houſe 
of Lancaſter. But death cut ſhort theſe mighty 
Hopes and ſucceſſes. Henry was ſeized with a 
fiſtula f. In theſe days of greater knowledge 
he might poſſibly have been cured, but the ig- 
norance of the times was the cauſe of his death; 
and he expired at the caftle of Vincennes, in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age. His 
1422 body by in ſtate at St. Denis, as is 
practiſed with the kings of France, after which 
it was carried to England, and depoſited at 
"Weſtminſter among the kings of England. 
Soon after, Charles VI. who had been 
1422 ſuffered out of compaſſion, to enjoy the 
empty title of king, ended his wretched days, 


of every inſtrument which he could employ for the purpoſe 
of ſuicide, ate voraciouſly of every thing that was ſet before 
him; and ſwallowed great quantities of cold water, which 
-occafioned a dyſentery that proved mortal. The ſame im- 
putation of filicide was brought on the ſame lender foun- 

dation againſt Peter Czar of Muſcovy. : 
T This is a miſtake of father Daniel. The Engliſh hiſ- 


*torians agreee, that Henry died of a dyſentery, 1 
r 0 


Or FRANCE, &. Ye. 
After having paſſed near thirty years in almoſt 
continual fits of madneſs, the unhappieſt of 
Inte, and king of the unhappieſt people in 
Europe. 

The duke of Bedford, brother to Henry V. 
was the only perſon who attended his funeral. 
There was not one of the great lords preſent 
at the ceremony: ſome of them had been ſlain 
at the battle of Agincourt, the remainder were 
priſoners in England; and the duke of Bur- 
gundy would not yield precedency to the duke 
of Bedford : but he was ſoon after obliged to 
give way in every thing, for Bedford was de- 
clared regent of France: and Henry VI. for 
of Henry V. a minor only nine months old, 
was proclaimed king at Paris, and at London. 
The city of Paris even ſent deputies to London, 
to take the oath of allegiance to this infant. 


CHAP. LXVIII. 
Of FRANCE, in the time of CHARLES VII. 


K & HIS inundation which overſpread France 
from England, was much the ſame 
with that which happened to England from 
the French, in the time of Lewis VIII. but it 
was .of longer duration, and more violent. 
Charles VII. had his kingdom to recover inch 
by inch. He had to fight againſt the duke of 
Bedford, Who was as abſolute as Henry V. and 
againft the duke of Burgundy, now become 
one of the moſt powerful princes in Europe, 
by having annexed Hainault, Brabant, and 
olland, to his former domaines. Beſides, 
Charles 


16 Or FRANCE, in the 

Charles had as much to fear from his friends 
as his foes ; moſt of them inſulting his miſ- 
fortunes to ſuch a degree, that the count de 
Richemont, his conſtable, and brother to the 
duke of Brittany, cauſed two of his favourites 
to be ſtrangled. 

We may judge of the deplorable ſituation 
to which Charles was reduced, from the ne- 
ceflity he was under of making the filver 
mark paſs for ninety livres in the places ſubject 
to his obedience, inſtead of a half livre which 
it was worth in the time of Charlemagne. 

He was likewiſe ſoon obliged to have recourſe 
to another much ſtranger expedient, namely, 
to a miracle. A gentleman upon the frontiers 
of Lorrain, whoſe name was Baudricourt, hap- 
pened to meet with a young ſervant wench at 
an inn in the town of Vaucouleurs, whom he 
thought a fit perſon to act the character of a 
female warrior, and a propheteſs. Joan d'Arc, 
{which was the name of this heroine,) and whom 
the vulgar look upon as a ſhepherdeſs, was in 
fact only a tavern girl. Of a robuſt make, 
as Monftrelet ſays, and who could ride with- 
out a ſaddle, and perform other manly exerciſes 
which young maidens are unaccuſtomed to.” 
She was made to pafs for a young ſhepherdeſs 
of eighteen; and yet it is evident from her con- 
feſſion that ſhe was at that time ſeven and 
twenty. She had courage and wit ſufficient to 
engage in this delicate enterprize, which af- 
terwards became an heroic one, and ſuffered 
herſelf to be carried before the king at Bourges, 
where ſhe was examined by matrons, who took 
care to find her a virgin, and by certain doors 
of the univerſity, and ſome members of the par- 

| : | . liament, 
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liament, who all without heſitation declared 
her inſpired. Whether they were really im- 
poſed upon themſelves, or that they were crafty 
enough to give into the project, the vulgar 
ſwallowed the bait, and that was ſufficient. 

The Engliſh were at that time be- 
ſieging Orleans, Charles's laſt reſource, N 
and were upon the point of making themſelves 
maſters of the town, when this amazon in 
man's dreſs, directed by able officers, under- 
takes to throw ſuccours into the town. Pre- 
vious to her attempt, ſhe harangues the ſol- 
diers, as one ſent from God, and inſpires them 
with that enthuſiaſtical courage peculiar to all 
who imagine they behold the deity himſelf 
fighting their cauſe. After this ſhe puts her- 
{elf at their head, delivers Orleans, beats the 
Engliſh, foretels to Charles that ſhe will ſee 
him conſecrated at Rheims, and fulfils her pro- 
miſe with ſword in hand, and aſſiſts at the co- 
ronation, holding the ſtandard with which ſhe 
had ſo bravely fought. 

Theſe rapid victories obtained by a girl, with 
all the appearances of a miracle, and the king's 
coronation, which conciliated the public — 

to his perſon, had very near reſtored the 
awful prince, and expelled the foreign pre- 
tender, when the inſtrument of all theſe won- 

ders, Joan d'Arc, was wounded and , a 
taken priſoner in defending Compiegne. 429 
Such a perſon as the Black Prince would have 
honoured and reſpected her courage; but the 
regent Bedford thought it neceſſary to detract 
from it, in order to revive the drooping' ſpirits 
of the Engliſh, She had pretended to perform 
| Ami- 
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= miracle, and Bedford pretended to believe her 
a op 2 A . 
y principal end is always to obſerve t 
Fpirit Fibe times, ſince it 5s that which directs 
the great events of the world. 
Ihe univerſity of Paris preſented a com- 
plaint againſt Joan, accuſing her of hereſy and 
"witchcraft. Therefore this univerſity either be- 
Heved what the regent would have it believe; 
ot if it did not believe it, it was guilty of moſt 
 "Mmfamons 'bafenefs. This heroine, who was 
"worthy of that miracle which the had feigned, 
was tried at Rouen by Cauchon biſhop of Beau- 
vais, by five other French biſhops, and one Eng- 
liſh biſhop, affifted by a Dominican monk, vicar 
to the inquiſition, and by the doctors to the uni- 
verſity; who declared her * a ſuperſtitious 2 
"pheteſs of the devil, a hlaſphemer againſt 

and his ſaints, and one who had been guilty of 
numberleſs errors againft the faith of Chriſt.“ 
As ſuch ſhe was condemned to perpetual impri- 
ſonment, and to faſt on bread and water. She 
made a reply to her judges, which, in my opi- 
nion, is worthy of eternal memory. ing 
aſked, why ſhe dared to affiſt at the conſecra- 
tion of Charles as his ſtandard-bearer ? Be- 
cauſe, anſwered ſhe, it is but juſt, that the per- 
ſon who ſhared in the toil, ſhould partake like- 
wife of the honour.” | 
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2 It appears from the duke of Bedford's letter to the 
King, written after the ſiege of Orteans-was raiſed, that he 
Actually believed ſhe was an inchantreſs inſpired dy the 
devil. Had he thought otherwiſe he would not at this 
zuncture have propagated a belief which he muſt have 
known would diſpirit his army. 

Some 
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Some time after this, being accuſed | 
of having again put on men's cloaths, 143 
which had been left in her way purpoſely to 
tempt her, her judges, who certainly had no 
right to try her, as ſhe was a priſoner of wat, 
declared her a relapſed heretic z and, without 
further ceremony, condemned to the flames, 
a perſon who, for the ſervices ſhe had rendered 
her king, would have had altars erected to her 
in thoſe heroic times, when mankind were 
wont to decree ſuch honours to their deliverers. 
Charles VII. afterwards reftored her Ne 
memory with honour, which indeed 73 
had been ſufficiently honoured by her punifh- 
ment, | | | 

Cruelty alone is not ſufficient to carry men 
to fuch executions; there muſt likewiſe be'a 
certain fanaticiſm, compoſed of ſuperſtition and 
ignorance, which has been the common malady 
of almoſt all ages. Some time before this, 
the Engliſh had condemned a princeſs of Glou- 
ceſter + to do penance in St. Paul's church, 
and a female friend of hers was burnt alive- 
upon pretence of certain magic practices 
againſt the king's life. They had likewiſe 
burnt the lord Cobham for an heretic: and in 
Brittany had inflicted the ſame puniſhment on 
the marechal de Retz, who was accuſed of ſor- 
cery, and with having butchered young chil- 
dren. for the ſake of making uſe of their blood 
in his pretended incantations. 


— — 


* 


+ This was Eleonora dutcheſs of Glouceſter, the wife d 
me king's uncle, whom the people diſtinguiſmed by the epi- 
met of Good duke Hampbry. She was decoyed into theſe 
practiees by the emiſſaries of the cardinal of Wincheſter, the- 
uncle and implacable enemy of her husband. In 
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In theſe unhappy times, the communication 
between the provinces was ſo interrupted, and 
the people bordering upon each other were ſo 
much ſtrangers, that an enterpriſing woman, 
a few years after the death of the maid of Or- 
leans, had the boldneſs to aſſume her name in 
Lorraine, reſolutely averring that ſhe had 
eſcaped the puniſhment intended her, and that 
a phantom had been burnt in her room. But 
what is more ſtrange than all the reſt is, that 
the people believed this idle ſtory, The im- 
poſtor was loaded with honours and wealth : 
and a perſon of the family of Armoiſes, pub- 
licly eſppuſed her in 1436, thinking'to marry 
a real heroine, who, though meanly born, was 
at leaſt upon an equality with him by the gran- 
deur of her actions. 5 
During the war, which was rather tedious 
than deciſive, and the ſource of many miſeries, 
there happened another event which ſaved tlie 
kingdom of France. The duke of Burgundy, 
Philip the Good, merited this name by at 
length forgiving the death of his father, and 
Joining with the head of his _ againſt a 
foreign invader. He even carried this genero- 
ſity ſo far as to deliver the duke of Orleans, 
the ſon of him who had been aſſaſſinated at 
Paris, from his long confinement in London, 
by paying his ranſom, which is ſaid to have 
amounted to 300,000 gold crowns, an exag- 
geration common with the writers of thoſe 
times. But ſtill this behaviour was a proof of 
great virtue. There have always been ſome 
great ſouls in the moſt corrupted times. This 
prince's virtue however did not prevent him 
from giving a looſe to pleaſure, and the love of 
I women, 


e 
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women, which can never be a vice but when 
it prompts to bad actions. It is this ſame Philip, 
who in 1330 inſtituted the order of the Golden 
Fleece, in honour of one of his miſtreſſes. He 
had fifteen baſtards, who were all perſons of 
merit. His court was the moſt brilliant in Eu- 
rope: and the cities of Antwerp and Bruges, 
by their extenſive commerce, ſpread plenty over 
the land. In fine, France was indebted to him 
for her peace and grandeur, which ever after- 
wards continued to increaſe, notwithſtanding 
her many adverſities, and her wars domeſtic 
and foreign. 

Charles VII. recovered his kingdom in much 
the ſame manner as Henry IV. conquered it one 
hundred and fifty years afterwards. Charles 
indeed had not that noble courage, that quick 
and active mind, nor that heroic character, 
which diſtinguiſhed Henry IV. but, like him, 
he was frequently obliged to keep fair with his 
foes as well as with his friends, to fight ſkir- 
miſhes, to take towns, ſome by ſurprize, and 
ſome by money, till at length he entered Paris 
in the ſame manner as Hay IV. afterwards 
made his entrance, partly by intrigue and partly 
by force. They were both declared incapable 
of wearing the crown, and they both forgave 
the injuries they had received. They had like- 
wiſe one weakneſs common to both, that of ne- 
glecting their affairs ſometimes to follow the 
purſuit of their pleaſures. 

Charles did not make his entry into Paris till 
the year 1437, and it was till near 1450 that 
the En liſh were _ driven out of France, 


They then retained only Calais and Guines: 
and for ever loſt thoſe vaſt demeſnes _ 
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their kings had been poſſeſſed of by right of 
blood, and which they could not ſecure to their 
8 by the three great victories of Crecy, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt. The diviſions in 
England contributed as much as Charles VII. 
to the re-union of France; and Henry VI. who 
had worn the crowns of both kingdoms, and 
had come to Paris to receive that of France, 
was dethroned in England by his own relations, 
reſtored again, and again dethroned. n 
Charles, being now in the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of France, eſtabliſhed ſuch order and regulari- 
ties in that country as had never been ſeen there 


fince the decline of the family of Charlemagne, 


He kept regular companies of 1500 gendarmes, 
Each of theſe gendarmes were to ſerve with 
fix horſes, ſo that every troop was compoſed of 
9000 horſemen. Every captain of an hundred 
had 1700 livres per annum, which comes to 
about ten thouſand livres of our preſent cur- 
rency. Each gendarme had 360 livres yearly 
pay, and each of the five men who accompa- 
nied him had four livres of the currency of 
thoſe times per month. He likewiſe eſtabliſhed 
a body of 45000 archers, who had each the 
fame allowance of four livres per month, or 
about 24 of the preſent currency. Thus, in 
time of peace, theſe troops coſt him five mil- 
lions ſix hundred thouſand livres of our money, 
Things have changed greatly fince that time in 
Europe. This eſtabliſhment of archers ſhews 
that the uſe of muſquets was not- then much 
known. This inſtrument of deſtruction did 
not come to be commonly uſed till the time of 


Lewis XI. 
Tn Befidep 
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Beſides theſe troops, who were in conſtant 
ſervice, each village maintained a free archer, 
who was exempted from the king's tax; and it 
is by this exemption, which otherwiſe. was pe- 
culiar to the nobility, that ſuch a number of 
perſons ſoon claimed the title of gentlemen both 
by name and arms. The poſſeſſors of fiefs 
were diſpenſed from the ban, which was now. 
no longer called; there being only an arrear- 
ban , compoſed of the meſnus vaſlals, who ſtill 
remained ſubject to be called upon on theſe oc- 
caſions. 5 

It has been matter of ſurprize, that, after ſo 
many diſaſters, France ſhould ſtill have con- 
tinued poſſeſſed of ſuch a number of reſources, - 
and ſo much money. But a country which is 
rich in natural productions, will be ever ſe 
while the cultivation of it is proper ——_—_— 
to. Civil wars, though they ſhake the body of 
the ſtate, do not deſtroy it; for the murders 
and ravages which ruin ſome families, enrich 
others: and the merchants become better verſed 
in the arts of commerce, from the neceſſity there 
is of making uſe of art to protect themſelves 
from the general ſtorm. Jacque Coeur is a 
ſtrong example of this. Fhis man had eſta- 
bliſhed the greateſt trade that any one private 
perſon in Europe had yet embarked in. Coſmo. 
of Medicis is the only one who, fince his time, 
ever equallgd bim in this reſpect. Jacques 
Coeur employed three hundred factors in Italy 
and the Levant. He lent 200,000 gold crowns 
to the king, without which he would never 


+ Ban, and atrear-ban, a proclamation whereby all that 
held lands of the crown are ſummoned to ſerve the king 
m bis wars, 

have 
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have been able to retake Normandy. His induſtry 
was more uſeful during the peace, than either 
the valour of Dunois +, or the Maid of Orleans, 
in time of war. It is perhaps one of the great- 
_ eſt blots upon the memory of Charles VII. that 
he ſuffered ſo uſeful a member of community 
to be perſecuted. We know not the reaſon 
of this : for indeed who can find out the ſecret 
ſprings of the faults and unjuſt dealings of 
men! | 

The king cauſed him to be thrown into pri- 
ſon, and he was tried by the parliament. 
Nothing however could be proved againſt 
him, only that he had cauſed a chriſtian ſlave, 
who had betrayed and deſerted his Turkiſn ma- 
ſter, to be returned to him again; and had fold 
arms to the ſultan of Egypt. For theſe two 
actions, one of which was allowable, and the 
other ſtrictly virtuous, he was condemned to for- 
feit all his poſſeſſions. On this occaſion his 
clerks gave a proof of greater integrity than the 
courtiers who cauſed his ruin: almoſt all of them 
Joined in aſſiſting him in his diſgrace. Jacques 
Coeur afterwards retired to Cyprus, where he 
continued to fcarry on buſineſs; and, though 
recalled, never again ventured to reviſit his un- 
grateful country. 


+ Otherwiſe called the baſtard of Orleans, as being the 
natural ſon of Lewis duke of Orleans, ſecond ſon of 
Charles V. His mother was Mariette d'Engvieu, the wife 
of Aubert de Cany, a knight of Picardy. The baſtard di- 
ſtinguiſned himſelf by his valour and conduct, which in a 
great meaſure contributed to the expulſion of the Engliſh 
from France. He was created count of Dunois and Lon- 
gueville, appointed great chamberlain of France, and ſur- 
named the Viforious, | 
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The cloſe of Charles VII. 's reign proved hap- 
py enough to France, though very unhappy 
to this prince himſelf, whoſe latter days were 
embittered by the rebellion of his unnatural 
ſon, afterwards Lewis XI. 


NNW WN NN 
CHAP. LXIX. | 


Of Manners, CusToms, ARTs and Sci- 
ENCES, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Centuries. | 


LLING to turn from the repetition of 
ſo many miſeries and mutual quarrels, 


the diſmal objects of — and the common 


places of human wickedneſs ; I ſhall now exa- 
mine mankind as members of ſociety, enquire 
into their private lives, and in what manner 
the arts were cultivated amongſt them. 

Towards the cloſe of the thirteenth century, 
and in the beginning of the fourteenth, it ap- 
pears to me, that they begun in Italy, notwith-" 
ſtanding the diſſentions which prevailed e 
where, to emerge from that brutality whic 
had in a manner overwhelmed Europe, after 
the decline of the Roman empire. The neceſ- 
ſary arts had never been entirely loſt, The 
artificers and merchants, whoſe humble ſtation 
had protected them from the ambitious fury of 
the great, were like ants, who dug them- 
ſelves peaceable. and ſecure habitations, while 
the eagles and vultures of the world were tear- 
ing one another in pieces. 
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Even in theſe ages of ignorance, we meet 
with many uſeful inventions, which were the 


-fruits of that mechanical genius wherewith na- 


ture endows certain men, independent of the 
helps of philoſophy. Thus, for example, the 
ſecret of aſſiſting he impaired ſight of old peo- 
ple, by thoſe glafles called be/icles, was the pro- 
duction of the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This noble ſecret was diſcovered by Ale- 
xander Spina *. The mills which work by the 
help of wind, are likewiſe of the ſame date. La 
Flamma +, who lived in the fourteenth century, 
is the firſt writer in whom we find any mention 
of them. But this was an art known long be- 
fore both to the Greeks and Arabians, and we 
find it ſpoken of by the Arabian poets of the 
ſeventh century. Earthen-ware, which then 


Alexander Spina was a monk of the order of St. Do- 
minic, belonging to the convent of St. Catherine at Piſa, 
He lived in the thirteenth century, and was ſo famous for 
a mechanical turn; that in an antient MS, till preſerved in 
the convent, he is mentioned with this eulogium, ** Quz- 
cunque vidit aut audivit faQa, ſcivit et ſacere. Ocularia ab 
aliquo prima facta, et communicare nolente, ipſe fecit et 
communicavit.” Hence it appears he was not the firſt in- 
ventor of ſpectacles, tho* he deſervd all the honour of the in- 
vention. That kind which he made were fixed to ſtraps, 
occaſionally tied behind the head, and are known in France 
by the name beficles. 

It is a great queſtion among the learned, whether the 
antients were acquainted with the uſe of ſpectacles. The 
words Faber ecularius, and oculariarius, are found upon ſome 
ſepulchral marbles. | 

+ This was Galvanus Flamma or Fiamma, a native of 
Milan, of which he. wrote a hiſtory, intituled, Flos Flo- 
rum. He likewiſe taught philoſophy : but his hiſtory is in 
very little reputation, becauſe he adopted all the extrava- 
gant fables of the authors from whom it was compiled. 
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ſupplied the place of porcelain or china, was 


invented at Faenza f. The uſe of glaſs had 
been known long before ; but that manufacture 
was ſcarce, and it was eſteemed a kind of luxu- 
ry to uſe it. This art was afterwards earried 
into England by the French in 1180, and was 
then looked upon as an article of great magni- 
ficence. 

The Venetians were the — people in the 
thirteenth century who had the ſecret of making 
chriſtal glaſs for mirrours. In Italy there were 
ſome few clocks which went by wheels; that 
at Bologna was reckoned the moſt famous, 
That miraculous and uſeful inſtrument the 
compaſs owed its invention entirely to chance, 
and mankind had not their views ſufficiently di- 
lated at that time to make a proper uſe of 
this diſcovery. The invention of paper, 
made of linen rags beaten, and boiled to- 
gether to a conſiſtence, is of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The hiſtorian, Cortuſius of Padua, 
ſpeaks of one Pax, who eſtabliſhed the firſt pa- 
per manufactory in that city above a century 
before the invention of printing. In this man- 
ner were the uſeful arts eſtabliſhed by degrees, 
and chiefly by ignorant and illiterate men. 

There were few ſuch cities in all Europe as 
Venice, Genoa, Bologna, Sienna, Piſa, and Flo- 
rence, Almoſt all the houſes in France, Ger- 
many, and England, were covered only with 


ah. 


—_ * 


+ Faenza, a city of Romagna, in the pope's dominions 
in Italy, fituated on the Amone, famous for its earthen- 
ware, and its often ſhifting maſters. It is the ſee of a bi- 
ſhop, and lies 34 miles caſt of Bologna, 
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ſtraw *. They were the fame in the cities of 
leffer note in 2 ſuch as Alexandria de la 
Paglia, Nicea de la Paglia, &c. 
Notwithſtanding the vaſt tracts of unculti- 
vated lands which were wholly covered with 
wood, they had not yet learnt to ſecure them- 
ſelves from the cold by the help of chimmeys or 
ſtoves, which are in uſe now-a-days in all our 
apartments, and which ſerve at once for orna- 
ment and convenience. A whole family then 
were wont to feat therafelves round an hearth 
placed in the midſt of the room, from whence 
a long.funnel ran up through the top of the 
roof. La Flamma, a writer of the fourteenth 
century, complains, like moft injudicious au- 
thors, that, in his. time, frugality and fimpli- 
city had given way to luxury and extravagance. 
He regrets the times of Frederic Barbarofla and 
Frederic II. when in Milan, the capital of Lom- 
bardy, they eat meat only thrice a week. Wine 
. was then a rarity. Tapers were not known, 
and candles were luxurious. ornaments. The 
better ſort of inhabitants, according to him, 
made ufe of pieces of dried wood, lighted 
at the fire.. They only eat hot meat three 
times a week; their ſhirts were of ferge, no 
linen being then worn but by people of great 
diſtinction: and the dowry of a daughter of the 
moſt conſiderable citizen did not exceed at 
moſt an hundred livres. Things, adds be, are 
oreatly changed at preſent. 'They now wear 
linen in common; the women dreſs themſelves 
in filken ſtuffs, and ſome of them are even 


pI —— 


* There were brick houſes in London as far back as 
the reign of Alfred, 
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mixed with gold and ſilver: they have now 2000 


livres to their portion, and even adorn their 
ears with gold pendants.” And yet this luxury, 
of which la Flamma complains fo grievouſlly, 
was far inferior in ſome reſpects to what we 
now look upon as common neceſſaries for a rich 
and induftrious tradeſman. 
Table linen was very ſcarce in England, and 
wine was fold only by the apothecaries as a cor- 
dial. The houſes of private perfons, both at 
Paris and London, were all built of wood ; for 
women to ride in a cart in the ſtreets of Pa- 
ris, which were then fcarcely paved, and all 
covered with mud, was looked upon as an ar- 
ticle of luxury, and, as ſuch, forbidden by Phi- 
lip the Fair. Every one knows the regula- 
tion made under the reign of Charles VI. 
„Nemo audeat dare præter duo fercula cum 
io *“ Nevertheleſs, in the houſes of the 
lords of fiefs, and the principal prelatec, erz 
was always as great magnificence as the times 
could afford. This neceflarily ſpread itſelf 
among the poſſeſſors of large lands: but the uſe of 
ſilyer or gold plate was in a manner wholly un- 
known in moſt of the cities. Muſſus, who was 
a native of Lombardy, and wrote in the four- 
teenth century, mentions filver forks, ſpoons, 
and cups, as very extravagant articles. 

« The maſter of a family, fays he, who has 
nine or ten people to maintain, with two horſes, 
is obliged to expend" near 300 gold florins per 
annum, which was about 3000 livres of our 
preſent money. | 


——Y — mn... * 


The meaning of the Latin ſentence is, That no perſon 
ſhall give more than two diſhes with potage, 
| C 
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Money. therefore was extremely ſcarce in 
moſt parts of Italy, and ſtill more fo in France, 
in the twelſth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies. The people of Florence and Lombardy, 
who alone carried on the trade. with France 
and England, and the Jews, who were theit 
brokers, had twenty per cent. per annum, for 
the common intereſt of their money. Exceſſive 
_ is an infallible ſign of public poverty. 

ing Charles V. amaſſed conſiderable riches 
by his good oeconomy, and the prudent ma- 
nagement of his demeſnes (which were then 
the only revenues of our kings) and by the im- 
hich had been deviſed under Philip of 
Valois; which, though trivial in themſelves, 
cauſed great murmurings among an indigent. 
people. His miniſter cardinal de Grange had 
grown too rich. But all theſe treaſures were 
diſperſed in other countries. The cardinal car- 
ri:d his to Avignon, and the duke of Anjou, 
brother to Charles V. diſſipated that prince's 
money in his unfortunate expedition into Italy, 
and France remained miſerably poor till the lat- 
ter end of the reign of Charles VII. 

But it was not thus in the beautiful and tra- 
ding cities of Italy. There the people lived in 
affluence and eaſe. With them alone the ſweets. 


of life ſeemed to have taken up their reſidence, 


and riches and liberty inſpired their genius, and 
elevated their courage. 

The Italian tongue was not yet formed in 
the reign of Frederic II. as we may. perceive. 
by ſome verſes of that emperor, which are the 
laſt remains we have of the Roman tongue freed 


from the harſhneſs of the German. 
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Plas me el cavalier Frances 
E la donna Catalana 

E L' ovrar Genoes 

E la danza Treviſana 

E lou cantar Provenzales 
Las man e cara d Angles 
E lou donzel de Toſcana, 


I am pleas'd with the French cavalier, 
And the Catalonian dame, 

And the workmanſhip of Genoa, 

And the dancing of Treviſa, 

And the poetry of Provence, 

The hands and face of an Engliſhman, 
And the damſels of Tuſcany. 


Theſe remains ate more precious than m 
perhaps be imagined ; and infinitely ſurpaſs all 
the rubbiſh of the middle age, which is ſo gree- 
dily ſought after by thoſe of an ignorant and 
taſteleſs curioſity, as they prove beyond con- 
tradiction, that nature has ever been the ſame 
in all the nations of which Frederick ſpeaks. 
The women of Catalonia are now, as in his 
time, the handſomeſt in Spain, The French 
gentry have the ſame martial air for which 
they were then famous. The Engliſh are ſtill 
commonly known for the nobleneſs and regu- 
larity of their features, and the whiteneſs of 
their hands. The young women of Tuſcany 
are ſtill more agreeable than in any other 
country. The Genoeſe have preſerved their 
induſtry : and the inhabitants of Provence, their 
taſte for poetry and muſic. It was in Pro- 
vence and Languedoc that the Roman language 
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firſt received its poliſh. The Provencals were 
maſters to the Italians ; and nothing is better 
known to the virtuoſi in theſe reſearches, than 
the following verſes, made on the people called 
Vaudois, in the year 1100, 


We non volia maudir, ne jura, ne mentir, 
N' occir, ne avoutrar, ne preure de altrui, 
Ne c abengear deli ſuo enemi, 


Lo diſan qu es Vaudes, & les ſæſon morir. 


When a man will neither curſe, nor ſwear, 
nor lie, 
Nor ſlay, nor rob, nor mount his neighbour's 


7 
Nor take ſell vengeance of his enemy, 
They hold him a Vaudois, and take his liſe. 


This quotation has likewiſe its uſe, inaſ- 
much as it is a proof that the reformers of all 
times have affected a ſeverity of manners. 

This jargon unhappily continued to be uſed, 
ſuch as it was ſpoken in Provence and Lan- 
guedoc, till the Italian language, under the 
pen of Petrarch, received that force and ele- 
gance, which, far from 88 ſtill ac- 

uired greater perfection. The Italian took its 
fr form towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in the reign of good king Roger, father 
to the unfortunate Joan of Naples. Dante, the 
Florentine poet, had already adorned the Tuſ- 
can tongue by his poem called Comedy; which, 
though a whimſical performance, is full of ma- 
ny ftriking and natural beauties. In this work 
the author raiſed himſelf above the bad taſte of 
his times, and his ſubject; and we GP 
AY a where 
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where find in it, paſſages written in all the pu- 
rity and elegance of the later times. of Arioſto 


and Taſſo l. We cannot wonder that the au- 
N thor, 
Petrarch, Dante, Arioſto, Taſſo. 

Theſe are the four moſt celebrated writers that modern 
Italy hath produced. Franciſco Petrarcba was born at Arezzo 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, He acquired 
fuch reputation by his poetry, that while he led a retired 
life in the valley of Vaucluſe in the neighbourhood of A- 
vignon, he, on the very ſame day, received letters of invi- 
tation from the chancellor of the univerſity of Paris, and 
the ſenate of Rome, defiring he would come and receive 
the crown of poetry at each of theſe great theatres of learn - 


ing. He preferred the requeſt of the Romans; and, going 


to Rome, was crowned in the capitol, It was the fingular 
good fortune of this writer, to be eſteemed and courted by 
all the princes of his time. 

Dante Aligheri was born at Florence, and flouriſhed in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. He compoſed a 
variety of poems, and was greatly admired for the force of 
tis genius, and the purity of his ſtile. 

Ludovico Arioſto, born at Reggio, immortalized him- 
felf by his poem intituled Or/ando Furioſo. He likewiſe 
wrote ſome ſatires and comedies that have a conſiderable 
ſhare of merit : but his maſter-piece, Orlando, is preferred 


all over Italy to every other poem which that — has 


produced, being recited, and even ſung by all ranks of people. 
Arioſto died in the year 1533. 
Torguato Taſſo, deſcended of the illuſtrious family of the 


Torregiani lords of Bergamo, and ſeveral other places, was 


born at that town in the year 1544, His genius and capa- 
city began to ſhew themſelves even in his tender infancy. 
He was certainly an excellent ſcholar, a theologiſt, philoſo- 


pher, rhetorician, critick, and in all forts of poetry, inft- 


nitely ſuperior to all his cotemporaries, He was alſo en- 
dued with every virtue of the heart; modeſt, courteous, 
brave, and generous, His pic poem intituled G:eruſalemme 
{iberata, is univerſally admired, and, by ſome criticks, even 
preferred to Virgil's nein. Balzac fays, that, if Virgil 
had never appeared, Taſſo would have been the farſt poet; 
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thor, who was one of the chiefs of the Gibel- 
line faction, and was ſeverely perſecuted by 
pope Boniface VIII. and Charles of Valois, has 
in ſeveral parts of his poem, given vent to the 
concern he felt for the quarrels between the 
empire and the pontificate. Permit me in this 
place to inſert a weak tranſlation of one of the 
aſſages in Dante, relating to theſe diſſentions: 
heſe monuments of the human mind ſerve to 
amuſe us after a long and painful attention to 
the miſeries which have diſtracted the earth. 


2 


and that, if Taſſo had not appeared, Virgil would been 
the only poet. Boileau, Who was rather a better critick, 


had not ſuch a great opinion of Taſſo, if he ſpoke his real 
fentiments in this line : 
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Et le clinguant du Taſſe à tout Por de Virgile. 
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If the former was too high a compliment, this, we ap- 
prehend, is too ſevere a cenſure, Certain it is, that, in the 
beginning of the ſeventeenth century, all the wits of Italy 
were divided about the poetical merits of Arioſto and Taſſo, 
and the academy della Cruſca decided in favour of the for- 
mer. It is very remarkable that, although Taſſo was car- 
reſſed by the duke of Ferrara, the cardinal d'Eſte, Charles 
IX. of France, and many other perſons of the firſt diſtinc- 
non; though his works were held in univerſal admiration z 
and he was invited to receive the laurel at Rome ; he la- 
boured under extreme poverty; inſomuch that he wrote 
a beautiful ſennet, addreſſed to his cat, defiring that ſhe 
would lend him her eyes, that he might ſee in the dark: 
nou hawvendo candele la notte per eſcrivere i ſuoi ver, not ha- 
ving a candle by the light of which he could write his 
verſes in the night, Beſides the Feruſalem, he wrote the 
poem of Rinaldo, ſome tragedies, apd an infinity of other 
works, and died at Rome in the fifty-firſt year of bis 
age, 
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: Jadis on vit dans une paix profonde 

; De deux Soleils les flambeaux luire au m*nde,, 

> Qui fans ſe nuire tclairant les humaines, 

n Du vrai devoir enſeignaient les chemins, 

g Et nous montraient de I Aigle Imperiale- 

n Et de Pagneau les droits & Jintervale. 

Ce tems 170 plus, & nos Cieux ont change. 

0 L'un des Soleils de vapeurs ſurcharge, 

> En s tchappant de ſa ſainte carritre, 
Voulut de Fautre abſorber la lumitre. 
La regle alors devint confuſion ; 

ad Et Phumble agneau parut un fier lion, 

N 2 tout brillant de la pour pre uſur pee 

al oulut porter la houlette & Þepee. 


Of old, two ſuns were ſeen to blaze 
In peace profound with genial rays ; 
On man's bewilder'd race to ſhine, 


* And point the paths to truth divine; 

ly Th' imperial eagle's rights to ſhew, 

o, And bring the lamb's juſt claims to view. 
4 Fhoſe ſkies ſerene are now no more: 

— One ſun ſurcharg'd with vapours hoar, 

* Launch'd from his ſphere eccentric gleams, 
13 And ſtrives to drink the other's beams. 

2 Wild anarchy her empire rears; 

— A lion fierce the lamb appears, 

* In robes uſurp'd a tyrant lord 

ba- To wield the croſier and the ſword. 

his 

— To Dante ſucceeded Petrach, born in the 


his year 1304, in. Arezzo, the country of the fa- 

mous Guido Aretin; this poet rendered 
the Italian tongue more pure, and gave it 
das. all the ſweetneſs 8 it was ＋ 1 


tible, 
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| tible. In theſe two poets, and eſpecially in the 
| latter, we meet with a great number of ſtrokes 
| which reſemble the beautiful works of the an- 
cients, and have at once all the vigour of anti- 
quity and the freſhneſs of novelty. It may ap- 
pear raſh in me to pretend to imitate this ex- 
i cellent poet, but you will forgive my preſump- 
tion, for the deſire J have to make you acquaint- 
ſl ed as much as poſſible with the nature of his 
„ ſtile. Here follows nearly the beginning of his 
# | beautiful ode to the Fountain of Vaucluſe, 
1 which is indeed irregular, and compoſed by him 
18 in blank verſe, to avoid the conſtraint of rhime, 
14 but which nevertheleſs is more eſteemed than 
F thoſe of his pieces which are in rhime. 


Claire fontaine, onde aimable, onde pure, 
Ou la beaute qui conſume mon cœur; 
Seule beaute qui ſoit dans la nature, 
Des feux du jour tvitait la cthaleur ; * 
ore heureux dont le fenillage 
Azgite par les ziphirs 
La couvrit de ſen ombrage, 
Qui rapelles mes ſoupirs, 
En rapellant ſon image, 
Ornemens de ces bords & filles du matin, 
Vaus dont je ſuis jaloux, vous moins brillantes qu'elle, 
Fleurs qu elle embellifjart quand vous touchiez ſon ſein, 
Rae dont la voix gt moins douce & moins 
belle, 
Air devenu plus pur, adorable ſejour 
Immortaliſe par ſes charmes, | 
Lieux dangereux & chers, on de ſes tendres armes 
L'amour a bleſſe tous mes ſens ; 
Ecoutez mes derniers accens, 
Recevez mes dermeres larmes. | 
FOR Pure 
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Pure fountain, by whoſe purling ſtream, 
That beauty, miſtreſs of my heart, 
Whom nature form'd above the reach of art, 
Avoids at noon the ſultry beam ; 
O happy tree, whoſe foliage made, * 
When fann'd by Zephyr's wing, 
For her a cool, refreſhing ſhade, 
Ye ſcenes that her ador'd idea bring, 
And wake the ſigh that ſtruggles while I ſing ; 
Ye gorgeous daughters of the dewy morn, 
Who, though leſs fair than ſhe, theſe meads 
adorn, 
Sweet flowrets, oft beheld with jealous eye, 
While _—_— fragrance on her breaſt you 
ie; 
Ye nightingales whoſe warbled ſtrain 
Would emulate her ſong in vain; 
Ye breezes that more ſalutary play, 
As o'er _ charms with feather'd foot you 
ray; 
O bleſt — that ages ſhall revere ! 
O plain fo dreaded, yet fo dear 
Where love, with his all-piercing dart, 
Firſt triumph'd o'er my captive heart; 
Receive theſe tears, theſe notes by forrow ſung, 
While death's cold accents tremble on my 
tongue. 


Theſe little poems, which are ſtiled Canzoni, 
are eſteemed his maſter- pieces, his other works 
having procured him much leſs honour: here 
he has immortalized the Fountain of Vaucluſe, 
his miſtreſs Laura, and himſelf. Had he never 
loved, he would never have been ſo well known. 
However imperfect the above imitation may be, 
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it ſerves to ſhew the immenſe ſuperiority 
the Italians had over other nations, and I 
thought it much better to give you this ſlight 
idea of Petrarch's genius, and of that ſweet- 
neſs and melting elegance which ſo much diſ- 
tinguiſh his writings, than to trouble you 
with a repetition of what ſo many writers 
have already related of the honours offered him 
at Paris, of thoſe conferred on him at Rome, 
and of his triumph in the capitol in 1241, 
where he received that famous homage which 
the admiration of his cotemporaries paid to a 
genius then unparalelled, but which was after- 
wards ſurpaſſed by that of Arioſto and Taſſo. 
I hall not however paſs over unobſerved that 
his family were baniſhed from "Tuſcany, and 
their eſtates conkiſcated, during the diſſentions 
between the Guelphs and Gibellines ; and that 
the people of Florence deputed Boccace to re- 
queſt him in their name, to come and honour 
his native country with his preſence, and enjoy 
the reſtitution of his patrimony. Greece, in 
her brighteſt ages, never gave nobler proofs of a 
taſte and eſteem for great talents. 

This Boccace fixed the Tuſcan language, 
and is {till the beſt model for exactneſs and pu- 
rity of ſtile, in proſe, as well as for the natural 
and the narrative. The Italian tongue, thus 
rendered perfect by theſe two writers, under- 
went no farther alteration, whilft all the other 
people of Europe, even the Greeks themſelves, 
have changed their idiom. 

Aſter this there followed an uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion of Italian poets, whoſe works have 
been all tranſmitted to poſterity, Pulci wy 

| ter. 
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after Petrarch; Bayardo , count of Scandiano, 
fucceeded Pulci; and Arioſto ſurpaſſed them alt 
by the fruitfulneſs of his imagination. Let us 
not forget that Petrarch and Boccace celebrated 
the unfortunate Joan of Naples, whoſe culti- 
vated mind was ſenſible of their merit, and who 
was herſelf one of their ſcholars. She was at 
that time entirely devoted to the polite arts, and 
forgot in their boſom the crimes which had em- 
bittered the moments of her firſt marriage; and 
the change which was wrought in her manners 
by the cultivation of her mind, ought to have 
faved her from the tragical end which afterwards 
befel her. | 

The polite arts, which are as it were linked 
hand in hand, and generally fink and riſe again 
together, firſt began in Italy to emerge — 
barbariſm. Cimmabue t, without any aſſiſtance, 
became anew the inventor of painting in the 


' thirteenth century. Giotto 4 drew pictures 


£ which 


. 
n 


He wrote the poem called Orlando, upon which the 
plan of Arioſto's Orlando Furioſo was founded : it was mo- 
dernized by Berni. 

+ Cimmabue was a Florentine, who flouriſhed in the 
thirteenth century, ſo much eſteemed for his painting, that 
Charles I. of Naples viſited him at his houſe in the ſuburbs, 
which, from the great concourſe of noblemen and others 
that attended him on this occaſion, acquired the name of 
Il. Borgo Allegro. 

T He was originally a ſhepherd-boy, whom Cimmabue 
found by accident in the fields, making defigns with char» 
coal on a brick, He became one of that painter's pupils, 
and in the ſequel acquired great reputation; was, patronized 
by pope Benedict XI. maintained an. intimacy with Dante, 
and has been celebrated by Petrarch. When the 1 
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| which are yet beheld with pleaſure, There is 


one piece in particular remaining of this famous 

inter, and which has ſince — copied in 

oſaic work, and repreſents the fayourite apoſtle 
walking upon the waters: it is t ſeen over 
the great door in St. Peter's at Rome. Brunel- 
leſchi b to reform the Gothic architecture, 
and Guido of Arezzo * had long before, name- 
ly, about the end of the eleventh century, in- 
vented notes for muſic, by which he rendered 
that art more eaſy and generally known. 

We are indebted for all theſe beautiful and 
new inventions to the Italians alone. They 
called them all into life again by the ſole 
ſtrength of their genius, before the little ſcience 


which was left in Conſtantinople had ebbed 


back into Italy with the Greek language, after 
the Ottoman conqueſts, Florence was at 
that time a new Athens, and, among the ora- 
tors who were ſent from the Italian cities 
to compliment pope Boniface VIII. on his ex- 


- altation to the papal chair, there were no leſs 


— 


ſent bim a circle traced with his pencil, ſo beautiful and 
perfect, that it gave riſe to the Italian proverb, Tu fe pin 
Yondo che O di Giotto; literally, Thou art rounder than 
Grotto's circle. But, as tende likewiſe ſignifies fooliſh, this 
adage is uſed as 2 compariſon} of reproach. The piece men- 
tioned by our author is called La nave del Giotte. 

* Otherwiſe Guide Aretinus, was a Benedictine monk, 
who invented the fix notes of muſic, ut, re, mi, fa, fel, la, 
being the initial letters of theſe words in the hymn of St. 


John ; L 
Ut queunt laxis, Famuli tuorum, 
Neſonare fibris, Selvs polluti, 
Mira geſtorum, Labii reatum. b 
He wrote two treatifes on muſic, and lived in the 


- Aeventh century, 


than 


e 
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than eight natives of Florence. By this we 
may perceive, that we do not owe the revival 
of the polite arts to thoſe who fled into Italy 
from Conſtantinople, ſince theſe fugitives could 
at moſt but teach the Italians the Greek lan- 
guage. 3 : 

It may appear aſtoniſhing that ſo many great 
geniuſes ſhould have ariſen in Italy in the midſt 
of diſſentions and civil wars, and equally de- 
ſtitute of protection and of models. But let it 
be remembered, that, among the Romans, Lu- 


cretius wrote his beautiful poem upon natural. 


hiſtory, Virgil his Bucolics, and Cicero his 
books of philoſophy, in the midſt of all the 
horrors of civil wars. When once a language 
begins to take a form, it becomes an inſtrument 
which great artiſts find ready prepared to their 
hands, and which they employ without con- 
cerning themſelves about who governs or diſ- 
turbs the world. 

But although this light ſeems to have ſhone 
only in Italy, yet there were not wanting ſome 
perſons of talents in other countries, St. Ber- 
nard and Abelard, who lived in France in the 
twelfth century, may be conſidered as men of 
great genius, but x br language was a bar- 
barous jargon, and their Latin was a tribute 
which they paid to the bad taſte of the times. 
The Latin hymns in rhime, which were com- 
poſed in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
are the very quinteſſence of barbariſm. It was 
not thus that Horace ſung the ſecular games. 
The ſcholaſtic divinity of thoſe times, which 
was the baſtard offspring of the Ariſtotelian 
philoſophy, badly tranſlated, and as ill underſtood, 
did more injury to underſtanding and the polite 
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ftudies, than ever the Huns and Vandals had 
done. 

The polite arts were kept alive in the Eaſt, 
and ſince the poems of the Perſian writer Sady, 
are ſtill in the mouths of Perſians, Turks, and 
Arabians, they muſt certainly have had ſome 
merit. This writer was cotemporary with Pe- 
trarch, and equal to him in reputation, It is 
certain, that, in general, good taſte was far 
from being prevalent among the Orientals. Their 

works reſemble the titles of their monarchs, 
full of high ſounding epithets. The ſpirit of 
ſlavery . ſubjection appears to be naturally 
daſtardly, as that of liberty is nervous, and 
true greatneſs ſimple. The Orientals have no 
delicacy, becauſe their women are excluded 
from ſociety. They have no order or method, 
becauſe every one gives a Iooſe to his imagina- 
tion in that ſclitude in which they paſs the 
greater part of their lives, and the imagination 
of itſelf is always unruly. They have likewiſe 
been always ſtrangers to true eloqence, ſuch as 
that of Cicero and Demoſthenes. For whom 
had an eaſtern orator to perſuade? a ſet of 
flaves. And yet they have ſeveral bright gleams 
of ſcientific light : they paint in ſpeech; and 
although their figures are frequently gigantic 
and incoherent, they ſtill gartake ſomewhat of 
the ſublime. You may perhaps not be diſpleaſed 
to ſee again in this place a paſſage from Sady, 
which f formerly tranſlated into blank bow & 
and which bears a ſtrong reſemblance to ſome 
paſſages in the Hebrew poets. It is a deſcrip- 
tion of the power of God, a common-place 
ſubject without doubt, but which may ſerve to 
give you an idea of the Perſian genius. 
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I fait diſtinctement ce qui ne fut jamais. 

De ce qu en nentend point ſon oreille eft remplie. 

Prince, il n'a pas beſein qu'on le ſerve d genius. 

Fuge, il na pas beſoin que ſa Lot ſoit trite, 

De I Eternel burin de ſa previſien 

Il a tract nos traits dans le ſein de nos mires. 

De Paurore au couchant il porte le Soleil, 

Il ſeme de rubis les maſſes des montagnes. 

Il prend deux goutes d'eau; de Pune i! fait un 
homme, 

De Pautre il arrondit la perle au fond des mers. 

L'*etre au ſon de ſa voiæ fut tire du ntant. 

Qu'il parle, & dans I inſtant ! Univers va rentrer 

Dans les immenſites de Peſpace & du vuide; 

Dil parle, & I Univers repaſſe en un clind il 

Des abimes du rien daus les plaines de Litre. 


He knows diſtinctly what is yet to come. 

His ear is fill'd with ſounds as yet unform'd. 

Sov'reign of all, he aſks no bended knee. 

Immortal judge, he needs no written law. 

By the eternal fullneſs of his foreſight, 

As with a ready pencil, he has trac'd 

The infant-features in the mother's womb. 

By him conducted through his bright career, 

Safely the ſun journeys from eaſt to weſt. 

He ſows the flinty boſoms of the hills 

With the rich ruby, and the ſapphire blue. 

Two drops of water, in his plaſtic hand, 

Take difterent forms, as ſuit his high beheſt ; 

This breathes a man; that, ſinking to the deep, 

Rounds in its oozy bed an orient pearl. 

Creation at his bidding roſe to light, 

And ſhall, if he commands, again retire — 
| ack) 


Back to th' immenſe vacuity of ſpace; 
Or if he ſpeaks, lo! quicker than the word, 
'Th' obedient univerſe once more ſtarts forth, 
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If the belles lettres were thus cultivated on 
the banks of the Tygris and Euphrates, it is 
a certain proof that the other arts which miniſ- 
ter to our pleaſures were likewiſe very well 
known. The ſuperfluities of life follow only 
after the knowledge of the neceſſaries: but this 
was ſtill wanting almoſt throughout Europe. 
What did they know in Germany, France, 
England, Spain, and the northern parts of 
Lombardy ? Nothing but barbarous and feudal 
cuſtoms, equally tumultuous and uncertain, duels, 

tournaments, ſcholaſtic divinity, and magic. 
They ſtill celebrated in ſeveral churches the 
feſtival of the aſs, and that of the innocents and 
fools. An aſs was brought before the altar, 
and the people ſung the following anthem to 
him: „Amen, Amen, Aſine; eh, eh, eh, Mr. 
Aſs ! eh, eh, eh, Mr. Aſs.” A company of 
fools marched at the head of every proceſſion, 
in plaited gowns, hung round with bells and 
baubles; and this faſhion is ſtill kept up in 
ſome towns of the Low Countries, and in Ger- 
many. As to our northern nations, all their 
literature conſiſted in certain farces, written 
and exhibited in the vulgar tongue, with the 
titles of the Fooliſh Mother, the Prince of 
Fools, &c. 
Nothing was to be heard, but ſtories of reve- 
lation, people poſſeſſed by evil ſpirits,and faſci- 
nations : and to ſuch lengths did the prejudices 
of thoſe times carry men, that Philip III. 's 
| queen 
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queen being accuſed of adultery, the king her 
huſband ſent to conſult a beguine ®, to know 
whether his wife was guilty or innocent. The 
children of Philip the Fair entered into an affo- 
ciation in writing, by which they engaged mu- 
tually to defend each other againſt any one who 
ſhould attempt to deſtroy them by magic. There 
was a decree of parliament, condemning a wo- 
man to be burnt for a witch who was accuſed 
of having entered into compact with the devil, 
in favour of Robert of Artois. The diſorder of 
Charles VI. was attributed to magic, and a 
ſuppoſed conjurer was ſent for to cure him. 
The princeſs of Gloceſter in England was con- 
demned to do pennance in the porch of St. 
Paul's church; and a baroneſs + of the fame 
kingdom, her ſuppoſed accomplice, was burnt 
alive for a witch. 

If the moſt conſiderable perfonages of the 
kingdoms of Europe fell victims to theſe cruel- 
ties, which were the offspring of credulity, we 
may eaſily ſuppoſe what private perſons were 
ſubject to. But theſe were ſlight evils. 

in Germany, France, Spain, and even in 
Italy, except in the large, trading cities, they 
were entirely deſtitute of any form of civil go- 
vernment : the walled towns in Germany and 
France were all ſacked during the civil wars: 
the Greek empire was over-run by the Turks : 


Spain 
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* Beguines, a ſort of nuns. 

+ This baronefs was no other than Margery Gurdemain, 
called by Speed, in his chronicle, a witch of Ey in Suffolk, 
who was burned in Smithfield, This affair, however, ought 


not to be imputed to the ſuperſtition of the age; but to 


the malice of the duke of Gloceſter's enemies, 
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Spain was ſtill divided between the Chriſtiang 
and the Mahometan Moors, and each ſide was 
frequently torn in pieces by its own inteſtine 
commotions. At length, in the reign of Phi- 
lip of Valois, Edward III. Lewis of Bavaria, 
and pope Clement VI. a general plague ſwept 
away thoſe who had eſcaped the ſword and 
the miſeries of their country. 

Immediately preceding theſe times of the 
fourteenth century, our Europe was, as we 
have already ſeen, depopulated and impoveriſhed 
by the cruſades, If we go back from theſe 
cruſades, to the times which followed after the 
death of Charlemagne, we ſhall find them not 
leſs unhappy, and ſtill more ignorant. The 
compariſon of thoſe ages with our own ſhould 
fill us with a due ſenſe of the happineſs we now 
enjoy, notwithſtanding the almoſt invincible 
propenſity we have to admire and praiſe the paſt 
at the expence of the preſent. 

But we muſt not believe that all was alike ſa- 
vage. There were ſeveral great examples of 
virtue in all tations, on the throne and in the 
cloiſter, among the ſwordſmen and with the 
prieſts, But neither a St. Lewis nor a St. Ferdinand 
could heal the wounds of human-kind. The 
long diſpute between the emperors and the 
popes, the obſtinate ſtand made by the Roman 
liberty againſt the power of the German Cæſars 
and that of the Roman pontiffs, the frequent 
ſchiſms, and at length the great ſchiſm of the 
Weſt, would not permit thoſe popes, elected 
in the midſt of tumults, to exerciſe thoſe 
virtues which more happy and peaceable times 
might have probably inſpired them with; and in- 
deed might it not be poſſible for the general de- 
by phat | wity pravity 
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pravity of manners to extend its influence even 
to them? Every man is formed by the age he 
lives in, and few are there who can riſe above 
the manners of the times. The wicked actions 
which many of the popes were drawn to com- 
mit, and the ſcandalous lives they led upon the 
authority of general example, are things which 
can never be buried in oblivion. But of what 
ſervice is it to ſet forth their vices and their 
diſaſters ? To ſhew how happy Rome has been, 
ſince decency and tranquility have reigned within 
her walls; and what more deſirable fruit can 
we reap from all the viciſſitudes we meet with 
in this general hiſtory than the conviction that 
every nation has always been unhappy till the 
laws and the legiſlative power were eſtabliſhed 
by univerſal conſent. 

In like manner as ſome few monarchs and 
pontiffs, worthy of better times, could not ſtop 
the general torrent of diſorder; ſo neither could 
a few fine geniuſes born in the darkneſs of the 
northern nations, allure to thoſe climates the 
arts and ſciences. 5 

Charles V. king of France, who made a col- 
lection of above nine hundred volumes, at 
leaſt a century before the Vatican library was 
founded by Nicholas V. in vain endeavoured to 
encourage learning in his kingdom. The ſoil 
was not yet prepared for bearing thoſe exotic 
fruits. There has been a collection of ſome of 
the wretched productions of thoſe times: this 
is like collecting a heap of flints from the rubbiſh 
of an old houſe, when we are ſurrounded b 
beautiful palaces. Charles was obliged.to ſend 
to Pila for an aſtrologer; and Catherine the 
daughter of this aſtrologer, who wrote in 


French, 
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French, pretends that Charles expreſſed him- 
ſelf thus: While learning is honoured in 
this kingdom it will continue to floutiſn. But 
learning was unknown, and taſte yet more ſo; 
the French having only the advantage of a 
more ſhewy outſide than other nations. | 

When Charles of Valois, brother to Philip 
the Fair, went into Italy, the inhabitants of 
Lombardy, and even thoſe of Tuſcany, took 
the faſhions of the French. Theſe were rather 
extravagancies than faſhion. The coat was 

laced behind in 4 ſame manner as the women's 
| s NOW are, wi e hanging-down ſleeves, 
= riding cloak —— — the ground. 
The Fr gentlemen, however, gave a cer- 
tain to this odd kind of maſquerade, and 
| ;uſtified what Frederic II. had ſaid, Plaz me el 
cadalier Francez . It would however have heen 
much better for France had they underſtood 
more of military diſcipline; the kingdom would 
not then have fallen a prey to a foreign power, 
as it did under the reign of Philip of Valois, 
John, and Charles VI. But how happened it 
that the Engliſh were ſo much better verſed in 
martial diſcipline than their neighbours ? pro- 
| bably becauſe, that —_ frequently obliged to 

fight at a diſtance from their own country, they 
found they ſtood in greater need of ſuch know- 
ledge; or rather becauſe they have a more coo! 
and deliberate courage. p | 
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CHAP. LXX. 


Infranchiſements, privileges of towns, generaʒ 
eſtates. 


ROM the general anarchy of Europe, 

and the numberleſs diſaſters in which it 
was involved, aroſe the ineſtimable bleſſing of 
liberty, which has gradually made the imperial 
and other cities rich and flouriſhing, 

You may already have obſerved, that in the 
beginning of the feudal anarchy the cities were 
almoſt all peopled with bondmen rather than 
citizens, as is {till the caſe in Poland, where 
there are not above three or four cities which 
have the liberty of holding lands; and the in- 
habitants all belong to their lord, who has 
power of life and death over them. It was the 
ſame in France and Germany. "The emperors 
began by granting infranchiſements to ſeveral 
cities; and as early as the thirteenth century 
the cities joined together for their common de- 
fence againit the lords of caitles who lived upon 
plunder, | Yay 

Lewis the Fat, of France, followed this ex- 
ample in the places within his domains, in or- 
der to weaken the lords who were up in arms 
againſt him. The lords themſelves fold free- 
doms to the ſmall towns which were in their 
demeſnes, for money to ſupport the honour of 
chivalry in the holy land. WY: the 

At length in 1167, pope Alexander III. de- 
clared in the name of a council, „That all 
chriſtians ought to be exempt from ſervitude ” 
This law is alone ſufficient to render his me- 
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mory dear to the people of all nations; as his 
endeavours to maintain the liberty of Italy ought 
to make his name precious to the Italians. 

It was in virtue of this law that a long time 
afterwards king Lewis Hutin declared in his 
charters, that all the bondmen then remaining 
in France ſhould be free; « Becauſe, ſays he, 
it is the kingdom of the Franks.” He made them 
indeed pay for this freedom ; but could ſuch a 
bleſſing be bought too dear? 

Nevertheleſs, mankind were reinſtated but by 
degrees, and with great difficulty, in their na- 
tural rights. Lewis Hutin could not oblige 
the lords his vaſlals to do that for the ſubjects 
of their demeſnes which he had done for his. 
The huſbandmen, and even the burghers re- 
mained for a long time a powerful body of men, 
wholly attached to tillage, as T ſtill are in 
many provinces in Germany: and it was not 
till the reign of Charles VII. that ſervitude was 
entirely aboliſhed in France, by the weakning 
of the power of the lords. The Engliſh con- 
tributed greatly to this happy change, by bring- 
ing over with them that ſpirit of freedom which 
is their diſtinguiſhing character *. 

Even before the time of Lewis Hutin, the kings 
of France had ennobled ſome citizens. Philip the 
Bold, ſon to St. Lewis, ennobled Raoul, com- 
monly called Raoul the Goldſmith ; not from 
his being an artificer, for then his nobility 
would have been ridiculous, but as being the 
keeper of the king's money; for caſh-keepers 
were generally called goldſmiths, as they till 


In that reign the people of England themſelves were 
little better than ſlaves: the barons only were free, 
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are in London, where they have retained many 
of the antient cuſtoms of France. 

The corporations of towns were firſt ad- 
mitted in France into the general aſſembly , of 
the eſtates by Philip the Fair, in 1301: theſe 
aſſemblies then held the place of the antient 
parliaments of the nation, formerly compoſed 
of lords and prelates. The third eſtate gave 
their advice in the form of a] petition, which 
was preſented upon the knee ; and the cuſtom 
is ſtill kept up for the third eſtate to addreſs 
the king on one knee in the ſame manner as 
the lawyers do at a bed of juſtice. The firſt 
general aſſembly of the eſtates was held to op- 

oſe the pretenſions of pope Boniface VIII. 

t muſt be acknowledged that it was a melan- 
choly cireumſtance for human nature, that there 
were but two orders in the ſtate, the one com- 
poſed of the lords of fiefs, who did not make 
the five thouſandth part of the nation; and the 
other of the clergy, who were ſtill an inferior 
number, and who trom the nature of their holy 
inſtitution were deſtined to a ſuperior function, 
entirely foreign to temporal matters. The 
body of the nation had been all along reckoned 
for nothing. This was one of the true cauſes 
of the languid ſtate of the kingdom of France, 
by ſuppreſſing of all induſtry. Had the body of 
the ſtate in England and Holland been com- 
poſed only of ſecular and eccleſiaſtical barons, 
thoſe people would never during the . war in 
1701 have held the balance of Europe in their 
own hands. 

Philip the Fair, who has been reproached 
for his male practices with reſpect to the coin, 
his perſecution of the knights templars, and 
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rhaps a too bitter animoſity to pope Boniface 

III. and his memory, did great ſervice to the 
nation, in calling the third — to the general 
aſſemblies of France. 

The houſe of commons in England began to be 
formed about this time, and grew into great credit 
in 1300. Thus the chaos of government be- 
gan to be cleared up almoſt every where, by 
the very misfortunes which the feudal go- 
vernment had every where occaſioned. But 
although the people thus reſumed their liberties, 
and the enjoyment of ſo many privileges, it was 
a conſiderable time before they were able to 
emerge from the barbariſm and brutality to 
which they had been reduced, and which is 
the conſequence of a long ftate of ſlavery. They 
were now indeed free, and were looked upon 
as men; but ſtill they became neither more ci- 
vilized nor more induſtrious, The bloody wars 
of Edward III. and Henry V. plunged the 
people of France into a ſtate worſe than ſlavery ; 
and they did not begin to recover themſelves 
again till the reign of Charles VII. The Engliſh 
people were not much happier after the death 
of Henry V. Thoſe in Germany were in a 
better ſituation during the reigns of the em- 
perors Winceſlaus and Sigiſmund, becauſe the 
imperial cities had then acquired a degree of 
credit and power, 
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HE third eſtate was of no other uſe irs 

the general aſſembly of the eſtates held 
by Philip of Valois, in 1345, than to give its 
conſent to the firſt impoſition of aids and gabelles : 
but it is certain that if the eſtates had been al- 
ſembled more frequently in France, they would 
have acquired more authority; for under the 
adminiſtration of this ſame Philip of Valois, 
which became odious, by the bad ſtate of the 
coin, and greatly diſcredited by its misfortunes, 
the eſtates in 1355 of themſelves appointed 
commiſſioners from the three orders to collect the 
monies they had 2 the king. Taoſe who 
give what they pleaſe, and as they pleaſe, are 
certainly ſharers in the ſovereign authority. 
It was Br this reaſon that the kings convoked 
theſe aſſemblies as ſeldom as poſſible, and only 
when they could not diſpenſe with it. "Fhus 
from the nation being ſo little accuſtomed to ex- 
amine into its wants, its reſources, and its 
ſtrength, the general eſtates were wanting in 
that ſpirit of connection, and the kaowledge of 
buſineſs which ſettled and regular bodics have. 
Being called togethec only at long intervals, 
they were obliged to enquire of each other 
concerning the laws and cuſtoms, inſtead of 
proceeding to ſettle them; and were in a con- 
tinual ſtate of ſurprize and uncertainty. The 
parliaments of England have taken greater pre- 
rogatives to themſelves, and have eſtabliſhed 
and maintained themſelves in the right of be- 
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ing the natural repreſentatives of the nation. 
This alone may ſhew us the difference between 
the two people: both ſet out upon the ſame 
principles, and yet the form of their govern- 
ment is now entirely different. At that time 
it was exactly the ſame. The eſtates of Arra- 
gon, thofe of Hungary, and the German diets 
have likewiſe very great privileges. 

The general ſtates of France, or rather of 
that part of France which fought for the law- 
ful ſovereign Charles VII. againſt the uſurper 
Henry V. generouſly granted their royal maſter 
a general tax in 14206, in the very height of 
the war, and in a time of great ſcarcity, when 
they were apprehenſive that the lands muſt have 
lain uncultivated for want of men. This tax 
has ſince become perpetual. The kings before 
them were wont to live upon their own de- 
meſnes: but Charles VII. had loſt almoſt all 
his; and had it not been for the brave warriors 
who ſacrificed themſelves for him and for their 
country, and for his conſtable the count de 
Richemont, by whom he was wholly directed, 
he muſt have been loft himſelf, 

Soon afterwards the huſbandmen who had 
hitherto paid taxes to their lords whoſe bond- 
men they were, now paid this tribute only to 
the king, whoſe ſubjects they were; not but 
that the kings of France had even before the 
time of St. Lewis raiſed taxes in the lands be- 
longing to the royal patrimony. We know of 
the tax of bread and wine paid at firſt in kind, 
and afterwards in money. The French term 
taille, (or tax,) came from the cuſtom the 
collectors had of marking upon a ſmall wooden 
tally the ſums paid by the perſons aſſeſſed; for 

very 
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very few of the common people knew how to 
write. The very cuſtoms of the towns were 
not in writing; and this ſame Charles VII. 
was the firſt who ordered them to be enrolled 
in 1454, when he had reſtored peace and a po- 
lice to his kingdom, of which it had been ſo 
long deprived, and when ſo long a ſeries of 
misfortunes had given riſe to a new form of 
government, h 

Here then I conſider in general the fate of 
the people rather than the revolutions of king- 
doms. Mankind ſhould be the chief object of 
our attention in hiſtory ; and here it is that 
every writer ought to ſay homo ſum: but mott 
of our hiſtorians have buſted themſelves rather 
in deſcriptions of battles. 

There was yet another thing which diſturbed 
the public order and tranquility of Europe, and 
injured the fortunes of private families; this was 
the adulteration of the coin. Every lord coined 
money, and changed at pleaſure the nominal 
value and weight; thus doing himſelf a laſting 
prejudice for the ſake of a temporary advantage. 
The neceſſity of the times had obliged the kings- 
to ſet this fatal example. I have already re- 
marked that the gold ſpecie of one part of Eu- 
rope, and eſpecially of France, had been ſwal- 
lowed up in Afia and Africa in the unfortunate 
projects of the cruſades. It was neceſſary there- 
fore in a time of need to increaſe the numerical 
value of the money. In the time of Charles 
V. after he had reduced. his kingdom to obe- 
dience, the livre was worth ſeven numerical 
livres; under Charlemagne it was of the real 
weight of one pound. The livre of Charles V. 
then was in fact but the ſeventh part of the old 
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livre; therefore the income of a family which 
conſiſted in rent-charge, an infeofiment, or dues 
payable in filver, was by this means reduced to 
the ſeventh part of its original value. 

We may judge from a {till more ſtriking ex- 
ample of the {mall quantity of money that was 
circulating in ſuch a kingdom as France. This 
fame Charles V. declared the children of France 
entitled to an appanage of twelve thouſand 
livres per ann. theſe twelve thouſand livres are 
worth at preſent no more than twenty-four 
thouſand livres. How poor a proviſion for a 
king's ſon ! the ſcarcity of ſpecie was equally 
gcat in Germany, Spain, and England. 

King Edward III. was the firſt who ſtruck 
gold coin. Let it be conſidered that the Ro- 
mans had no gold coin till fix hundred and 
fifty years after the founding of their republic. 

Ine whole revenues of Henry V. did not 
amount to more that fifty-ſix thouſand pounds 
ſterling, which is about twelve hundred thou- 
ſand livres, of the preſent French currency; 
yet with this trifling reſource did he attempt the 
conqueſt of France. Nay, after the battle of 
Agincourt he was obliged to return to England, 
to borrow money of the city of London, and 
to put every thing in pledge to raiſe ſupplies 
for carrying cn the war. And in fact his con- 
gueſts were made rather with the ſword than 
with money. 

In Sweden there was in thoſe times no other 
money than what was. made of iron or copper. 
There was but a very ſmall quantity of ſilver in 
Denmark, and that was brought into the country 
by the trade carried on with Lubec. % 
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In this general ſcarcity of money, which was 
ſeverely fel in France after the cruſades, king 

Philip the Fair not only raiſed the fictitious and 

ideal price of ſpecie; but he alſo cauſed a 

quantity of bad money to be coined, in which 

was mixed an over-proportion of alloy. In. a 

word, it was a kind of counterfeit coin; and 

theſe proceedings raiſed ſeditions among the- 
people, which rendered the nation very un- 

happy. Philip of Valois went ftill farther than: 
Philip the Fair; for he made the officers of 
his mint ſwear upon the goſpels to keep the 

ſecret, and enjoined them by an ordinance to 

impoſe upon the merchants, „And in ſuch 

manner that they may not diſcover that there 

is any alteration in the weight,” Theſe are 

his own words. But how could he flatter him- 

felf that this piece of injuſtice would remain 

concealed ? and what times were thoſe in which 

they were forced to have recourſe to ſuch arti- 

fices! times in which almoſt all the lords of 

fiefs ſince the reign of St. Lewis had followed 

the ſame practices, for which Philip the Fair 
and Philip of Valois were ſo much blamed. . 
The French lords fold the king their right of 

coinage; but thoſe in Germany have ſtil] pre- 

ſerved theirs: this has ſometimes given riſe to. 
great abuſes, but not ſo univerſal nor ſo fatal as 
thoſe in France, 
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CHAP. LXXII. 


Of the PARLIAMENT till the Reign of 
CHARLEs VII. 


HILIP the Fair, who was the cauſe of ſo 
many evils, by adulterating the good coin 
of St. Lewis, did the ſtate great ſervice in cal- 
ling to the general aſſembly of the nation the 
citizens, who are in fact the body of the nation; 
nor did he procure it a leſs advantage by inſti- 
tuting a ſovereign court of judicature, to be 
held at Paris under the name of parliament. 
What has been hitherto wrote concerning 
the origin and nature of the parliament of 
Paris, affords but very confuſed ideas of the 
matter; becauſe the change of old cuſtoms into 
new is very apt to eſcape the attention. One 
writer will have it, that the courts of inqueſts 
and requeſts exactly repreſent the courts held 
by the antient conquerors of Gaul. Another 
pretends, that the parliament derives its right 
of judicature wholly from the ancient peers 
who were the judges of the nation; and that 
the parliament is called the court of peers. 
Thus much is certain, that there happened a 
very great change in the French government, 
under Philip the Fair, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 1ſt. The great feudal and 
ariſtocratic form of government was gradually 
undermined in the royal demeſnes. 2d. Philip 
the Fair, almoſt at the ſame time erected what 
we call the parliaments of Paris, Toulouſe, and 
Normandy, and theextraordinary courts of Troye 
as courts of juſtice. 3d. The parliament of Paris 
became 
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became the moſt conſiderable on account of i s 
large extent of diſtrict, 4th. Philip the Fair 
fixed its ſeat at Paris. And 7 it was made 
a perpetual court by Philip the Long, and be- 
came the truſtee and interpreter of the old and 
new laws, the guardian of the rights of the 
crown, and the great oracle of the nation. 

The king's privy council, the general eſtates, 
and the parliament, were three very different 
things. The general eſtates were really and 
truly the antient parliament of the whole na- 
tion; to which were added the deputies of the 
commons. 


The king's privy council was compoſed of 


ſuch great officers of the ſtate as he pleaſed to 
admit, and particularly of the peers of the king- 
dom, who were all princes of the blood. And 
the court of juſtice, known: by the name of 
parliament, now fixed at Paris, was at firſt com- 
poſed of biſhops and knights, aſſiſted by others 
of the profeſſed and lay clergy, who had a 
knowledge of civil matters. 

The peers had doubtleſs a right to fit in 
that court, as being the original judges of the 
nation: but even ſuppoſing them not to have 
this right,. it would be no lefs a high court of 
judicature: in the ſame manner as the imperial 
chamber in Germany is an high court, although 
neither the electors nor the other princes of the 
empire ever aſſiſted at it; and as the council of 
Caſtile is ſtill a ſupreme court, although the 
grandees of Spain have not the privilege of a 
ſeat therein. 

This parliament is not the fame with the an- 
tient aſſemblies held in the fields in the months 
of March and May, although it {till retains the 
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ſame name. The peers had indeed a right to 
aſſiſt at thoſe aſſemblies ; but theſe peers were 
not, as in England, the only nobles of the king- 
dom. They were princes who held their ho- 
nours from the crown; and when any new 
peers were to be made, they could only be 
taken from amongſt theſe princes. Champagne 
having ceaſed to be a peerage, when Philip 
the Fair got it in dowry with his wife, he 
erected Brittany and Artois into peerages. 
Now the ſovereigns of theſe ſtates certainly 
n2ver came to try cauſes in the parliament of 
Paris, although many of the biſhops did. This 
new parliament at its firſt inſtitution met four 
times a year. The members of this court were 
frequently changed, and were paid out of the 

king's treaſury for the ſeats they vacated. 
Theſe parliaments were called ſovereign 
courts, and the preſident was ſtiled the ſovereign 
of the body, which ſignifies no more than the 
22d or chief, as may be proved by the very 
words of an ordinance made by Philip the Fair, 
viz. ** That no maſter ſhall preſume to abſent 
himſelf from the court without the permiſſion 
of his ſovereign.” I muſt here likewiſe obſerve, 
that no one was permitted to plead by proxy, 
but was to appear before the court in perſon, un- 
les the king's expreſs diſpenſation firſt ob- 

tained, | 

If the prelates had preſerved their right of 
aſſiſting at the fittings of this perpetual aſſembly, 
it would then have become a perpetual aſſembly 
of general eſtates, The biſhops were exeluded 
from this aſſembly by Philip the Long, in 1320. 
At firſt they preſided in the partiament, and 
took place of the chancellor. The firſt 1 
f Wno 
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who ſate as preſident in this court by order 
from the king, in 1 320, was a count of Boulogne. 
The gentlemen of the law had only the title 
of counſellors till the year 1350. After that, 
when the civilians became preſidents, they 
wore the knights mantle, had the privileges of 
nobility, and were frequently {tiled cheualiers es 
loix, or knights at law. But the nobles by 
name and arms always affected to ſhew a con- 
tempt for this pacific body of nobility. The 
deſcendants of profeſſors of the law are to this 
day excluded from a ſeat in the chapters of 
Germany. It is arelick of ancient barbarity to 
annex a contemptuous idea to the moſt noble 
function of humanity that of diſtributing juſtice. 

It was in this perpetual parliament which 
fate at Paris in St. Lewis's palace, that Charles 
VI. held, or the twenty-third of December 


1420, that tamous bed of juſtice, at which the 


king of England, Henry V. was preſent, whom 
on that occaſion Charles ſtiled his well beloved 
ſon Henry V. hereditary regent of the kingdom ; 
and at the ſame time the king's own ſon was 
called Charles, ſtiling himſelf the dauphin; and 
all the accomplices in the murder of John the 
Fearleſs, duke of Burgundy, were declared 
guilty of high treaſon, and deprived of all right 
of inheritance, which was in fact condemning 
the dauphin without naming him. 

But what is ſtill more, it is affirmed that 
in the regiſters of parliament, in the year 1420, 
there 1s an entry, importing that the dauphin, 
(afterwards Charles VII.) having been previ- 
ouſly ſummoned three times by ſound of trum- 
pet to ſurrender himſelf in the month of Janu- 
ary, had been condemned for contumacy, _ 

ade 
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adjudged to perpetual exile, from which ſen- 
tence, adds the regiſter, © He appealed to God 
and his ſword.” If this regiſter is authentic, 
there was an interval of almoſt a year between 
this ſentence and the holding the bed of juſtice, 
which afterwards confirmed but too — 
this fatal decree. It is however not at all ſur- 
priſing that they iſſued ſuch an arret; for Philip 
duke of Burgundy, ſon to the murdered duke, 
was all-powerful in Paris, and the dauphin's 
mother was become an implacable enemy to 
her own ſon ; the king had loſt his reaſon, and 
was in the hand of ſtrangers; and, in ſhort, the 
dauphin had puniſhed one crime, by another 
ſtill more horrible; for he had cauſed his 
relation, John of Burgundy, to be aſſaſſinated 
in his own preſence, after having drawn him 
thither upon the faith of the moſt ſolemn oaths. 
We ſhould likewiſe conſider what the temper 
of the times then were. This ſame Henry V. 
king of England and regent of France, had been 
impriſoned at London, while prince of W ales, 
by the ſole authority of a common judge, whom 
he had ſtruck in open court while in the ex- 
ecution of his office, 

This century likewiſe furniſhes us with ano- 
ther ſhocking inſtance of juſtice, carried even 
to a degree of horror. A ban of Croatia con- 
demned Elizabeth queen regent of Hungary to 
be drowned for being concerned in the murder 
of Charles de Durazzo, king of Naples. 

The ſentence of the parliament againſt the 
dauphin was of another kind; it was only 
an inſtrument acting under a ſuperior power. 
They did not proceed againſt John duke of 
Burgundy till he aſſaſſinated the duke of Or- 
114 leans, 
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Jeans, and then it was only to revenge the mur- 
der of a murderer. 

In reading the deplorable hiſtory of thoſe 
times, we arc to recollect, that after the famous 
treaty of Troyes, which gave the kingdom of 
France to Henry V. of England, there were 
two parliaments in the kingdom aſſembled at 
the ſame time, as again happened near three 
hundred years afterwards in the time of the 
league; but during the ſubverſion of the go- 
vernment under Charles VI. there were two 
kings, two queens, two parliaments, two uni- 
veriities of Paris, and each fide had its marechals 
and great officers of ſtate. f 

I muſt obſerve furthermore, that in theſe 
times when a peer of the kingdom was to be 
tried, the king was o'liged to preſide in perſon 
at the trial, Charles VII. in the laſt year of 
his reign, did, in compliance with this cuſtom, 
ſit as preſident of the judges who condemned 
the duke of Alengon; a cuſtom which after- 
wards came to be looked upon as derogatory to 
Juſtice and the royal dignity, ſince the preſence 
of the ſovereign might ſeem to influence the 
votes; and that in a criminal affair, that preſence 
which ought wy to be the diſpenſer of grace 
and favours, mig 
flicter of puniſhments. 

Laſtly, I ſhall remark, that, in the trial of a 
peer, it was neceſſary, that the whole body of 
peers ſhould be aſſembled, as being his natural 
judges. To theſe Charles VII. in the affair of 
the duke of Alengon, added the great officers 
of the crown. He did ſtill more; for he ad- 
mitted into this aſſembly the treaſurers of 
France, and the lay-deputies of the parliament. 

: Thus 


t he obliged to become the in- 
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54 Of the PARLIAMENT, &c. 
Thus do all things change; and the hiſtory of 


cuſtoms, laws, and privileges, is in many coun- 
tries, and eſpecially in France, only a moving 
picture. 

It is therefore an idle project, and an un- 
grateful taſk, to endeavour to refer every thing 
to antient cuſtoms, or to fix that wheel which 
time is eternally whirling round, with an irre- 
ſiſtible motion. To what æra muſt we po 
back? To that when the word parliament ſig- 
nified an aſſembly of the leaders of the Franks, 
who -met together on the firſt day of March, 
to ſettle the diviſion of ſpoils? Or to that 
in which all the biſhops had a right to fit in a 
court of juſtice, known alſo by the name of 
parliament ? Or to the times when the barons 
held the commons in a ſtate of ſlavery? To 
what age, I ſay, or what laws, muſt we go 
back? What cuſtom muſt we abide by? A ci- 
tizen of Rome might, with as great certainty, 
aſk a pope for the fame conſuls, the ſame tri- 
bunes, the fame ſenate, and the ſame comitiæ; 
nay, for the very ſelf-ſame form of government 
which prevailed in the antient Roman republic ; 
or a citizen of Athens demand of the ſultan 
the ancient areopagus, and aſſemblies of the 
people. 
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CHAP. LXXIII. 


Of the Councir of Bas1r, held in the Time 
of CHARLES VII. 


W HAT the general eſtates are to kings, 
ſuch are councils to the popes: but 
thoſe things which have the neareſt reſemblance 
with, each other frequently differ the moſt. In 
thoſe monarchies where the republican ſpirit 
was the moſt prevalent, the eſtates never thought 
themſelves ſuperior to their kings; although 
they may have depoſed them in a time of ur- 
gent neceſſity and diſorder. The electors who 
depoſed the emperor Winceſlaus never looked 
upon themſelves as ſuperior to an emperor in 
poſſeſſion of the royal authority, The cortes 
of Arragon told the king whom they elected, 
„Nos que valemos tanto como vos, y que po- 
demos mas que vos *:“ but when the king was 
crowned, they no longer expreſſed themſelves 
in that manner, nor pretended to be ſuperior 
to the perſon whom they had made maſter over 
them +, 


—_— 


* 7, e. We who are as good as yourſelf, and can do 
more than you. See Chap, LII. Vol, II. 

+ The ſtates as repreſentatives of, and truſtees for the 
people, can never exert more power than is veſted in 
them by their conſtituents, and this is always limited to the 
preſervation of the pieſent conſtitution. But in caſes of 
emergency, ſhould it ever become neceſſary to ſacrifice the 
prince to the preſervation of the community, the nation 
muſt go back to the firſt principles of ſociety, and the ma- 
jority of individuals concur in his depoſition, B | 

ut 
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But it is not the ſame with an aſſembly of 
biſhops of a number of churches equally inde- 
pendent, as it is with the body of a monarchical. 
ftate. This body has a ſovereign, and the 
churches have only one chief metropolitan. But 
matters of religion, and the doctrine and diſ- 
cipline of the church, can never be ſubject to 
the deciſion of a ſingle perſon, in contradiction 
to the whole world beſides. The councils there- 
fore arc ſuperior to the popes, in the ſame ſenſe 
as the opinions of a thouſand perſons ought to 
be deemed ſuperior to that of a ſingle one. It 
remains then to know whether theſe councils 
have the ſame right of depoſing the head of the 
church, as the diets of Poland and the electors 
of the Germanic empire have of depoſing their 
ſovereign. 

This is one of thoſe queſtions which is to 
be decided only by the argument a fortiori. If, 
on the one hand, a ſimple provincial ſynod has 
a power of diveſting a common biſhop of his 
dignities; by a much ſtronger reaſon, can the 
affembly of the whole chriſtian world degrade 
the biſhop of Rome. But again, on the other 
hand, this biſhop is a ſovereign prince, and did 
not receive. his dignity from a council: how 
then can the councils pretend to take it from 
him, eſpecially if his own ſubjects are ſatisfied 
with his adminiſtration? It would be in vain 
for all the biſhops of the world to depoſe from 
his epiſcopal function an eccleſiaſtical elector, 
with whom the empire, and his own electorate 
were ſatisfied : he would till continue to be 
an elector, and enjoy all his rights as ſuch ; 
juſt as a king, excommunicated by eccleſi- 
aſtical cenſure, would, if maſter in his word 
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kingdom, continue to be the ſovereign of that 
dom. 

The council of Conſtance depoſed the ſove- 
reign of Rome, becauſe the people of Rome 
neither would nor could oppoſe its proceedings. 
The council of Baſil, which pretended ten years 
aſterwards to follow the ſame example, gave a 
proof how little example is to be relied upon, 
and how greatly affairs, which are ſeemingly 
alike, may differ; and alſo, that what may be 
a great and exemplary boldneſs at one time, 
= appear raſh and weak at another. 

he council of Baſil was only a prolonga- 
tion of ſeveral others, proclaimed by pope Mar- 
tin V. at different times, at Pavia and at Si- 
enna. But as ſoon as pope Eugenius IV. was 
elected, in 1431, the fathers began, by de- 
claring, that the pope had neither the right of 
diſſolving their aſſembly, nor yet of removing 
its ſeat ; and that he was cabjed to them, under 
pain of puniſhment. Pope Eugenius imme- 
diately, upon this declaration, ordered the coun- 
cil to be diffolved. There ſeems to have been 
more zeal than prudence in this precipitate ſtep 
taken by the fathers, and a zeal that might have 
had fatal conſequences, 

The emperor Sigiſmund, who was then 
reigning, was not maſter of the perſon of Eu- 
Er im as he had been of that of John XXIII. 

e therefore kept fair at once with both pope 
and council. This ſcandalous buſineſs was for 
a long time confined to negotiations, in which 
both the whole eaſtern and weſtern churches 
were made parties. The Greek empire was no 
longer in a condition to make head againſt the 
Turk, without the aſſiſtance of the Latin prin- 

ces. 
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ces. It was neceſſary therefore for the Greek 
church, if it was defirous of obtatning this 
weak ſupport, to ſubmit to that of Rome: but 
it was far from entertaining ſuch a thought ; 
and the more preſſing the danger grew, the 
more obſtinate were the Greeks. But the em- 
peror John Paleologus, who was principally 
affected by this danger, conſented out of policy, 
to that which his clergy refuſed through obſti- 
nacy, and was ready to grant every thing, pro- 
vided he might but obtain ſome aſſiſtance. He 
therefore addreſſed himſelf, at the ſame time, 
to the pope and to the council, who each of 
them diſputed the honour of humbling the 
Greeks. John ſent ambaſladors to Baſil, where 
the pope had ſome partiſans of greater abilities 
than the reſt of the fathers, The council had de- 
creed that a ſum of money ſhould be ſent to the 
emperor, with a few galleys to bring him over 
to Italy; and that he ſhould have reception in 
the city of Baſil. The pope's emiſlaries pri- 
vately framed another decrce, by which it was 
declared, in the name of the council, that they 
would receive the emperor in Florence, whither 
the pope would cauſe the aſſembly to be re- 
moved : they likewiſe found means to open the 
lock of the caſket in which the ſeal of the coun- 
cil was kept, with which they ſealed this de- 
cree, ſo oppoſite to the true one made by the 
council, to which they ſigned the names of the 
fathers. This Italian trick ſucceeded ; and it 
was plain, that after this the pope would have 
the advantage in every thing over the council, 

This aſſembly had no chief capable of unit- 
ing them, and cruſhing the pope, as that of 
Conſtance had, Neither had it any determi- 
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nate point in view; but acted with ſo little pru- 
dence, that, in a memorial which the fathers 
delivered to the Greek ambaſſadors, they de- 
clared, that having already deſtroyed the here- 
ſy of the Huſſites, they were now going to de- 
— the hereſy of the Greek church. The 
pope, on the contrary, was more artful, and ma- 
naged the negotiation on his ſide with more ad- 
dreſs; he breathed nothing but brotherly love 
and union, and never ſpoke of the Greeks but 
in the gentleſt terms. Eugenius was a perſon 
of great prudence; he had appeaſed the troubles 
in Rome, and was become very powerful. He 
took care to have his galleys ready before thoſe 
of the council. | 

The emperor embarked at the pope's ex- 
pence, taking with him his patriarch, and a 
tew choſen biſhops, who were willing to re- 
nounce all the tenets of the Greek church for 
the intereſt of their country. The pope re- 
ceived them at Ferrara; and the emperor and 
his biſhops, in the midſt of their real ſubmiſ- 
ſion, preſerved in appearance the imperial ma- 
jeſty, and the dignity of the Greek church. 
No one of them kiſſed the pope's feet; but, 
after ſome few altercations about the filzoque pro- 
ceſſit, which had for a long time been added by 
the church of Rome to the antient homily, the 
unleavened bread, and the doctrine of purga- 
tory, they conformed to all the Romiſh tenets. 

The pope now removed his council to Fer- 
rara in Florence; and here it was that the de- 
puties of the Greek church admitted the doc- 
trine of purgatory. In this council it was de- 
termined, that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from 
the father and the ſon by the production of 


ſpiration ; 
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iration ; that the father communicates the 
whole of his divine eſſence to the ſon, except- 
ing only his fatherhood ; and that the productive 
power 1s given to the Son from all eternity,” 
At length the Greek emperor, with his pa- 

- triarch, and almoſt all the other prelates, ſub- 
ſcribed at Florence to the long diſputed poiut of 
the primacy of the biſhop of — 

This union of the Latins and Greeks was 
indeed but tranſitory. The whole Greek church 
diſowned what had been done; but ſtill the 
pope's victory was no leſs glorious, and never 
had any pontiff before him the appearance of 
enjoying ſo complete a triumph. 

At the the very time time that he was ren- 
dering this eſſential ſervice to the Latins, and 
putting an end, as far as in him lay, to the 
ſchiſm between the eaſtern and weſtern churches, 
he was by the council of Baſil depoſed from the 

pontificate, and declared © A rebel, a 
IPAP ſimoniſt, a ſchiſmatic, a heretic, and 
guilty of perjury.” | 
If we judge of this council from this decree, 
it will appear no better than a company of 
factious ſpirits : but if we conſider the — — 
rules for diſcipline which it inſtituted, it will 
then appear an aſſembly of the wiſeſt men ; and 
for this reaſon, that paſſion had no part in its 
regulations, but was confined wholly to the de- 
poſition of Eugenius. The moſt auguſt body, 
when led away by faction, always commits 
reater faults than a ſingle perſon. Charles 

IT.*'s council in France adopted the prudent 
regulations of this council, and rejected that 
decree which had been dictated by the ſpirit of 


party. 


Theſe 
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Theſe were the regulations which ſerved to 
compoſe the pragmatic ſanction, which has 
been ſo long the darling of the people of France, 
that made by St. Lewis being no longer in 
force. The cuſtoms which they had vainly at- 
tempted to renew in France were utterly abo- 
liſhed by the addreſs of the Romans. They 
were now eſtabliſhed by this famous pragmatic 
ſanction. The elections made by the clergy, 
with the approbation of the king, were con- 
firmed; the cuſtom of annates was declared 
ſimony, and reſervations and reverſions had in 
execration, But, on the one hand, they never 
ventured to do all that they might, and, on the 
other hand, they never did what they ought to 


have done. This celebrated law, by which the 


liberties of the Gallican church are ſecured, 
allows of a final appeal to the pope, who in 
that caſe may depute judges to preſide in all 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes, which might eaſily be com- 
promiſed by the biſhops of the country. This 
was in ſome meaſure acknowledging the pope 
for maſter: and at the ſame time that this prag- 
matic law confers on him the chief of all pre- 
rogatives, it forbids him to make any more 
than twenty- four cardinals, with juſt as much 
reaſon as the pope would have to limit the num- 
ber of dukes and peers of France, and gran- 
dees of Spain. Thus the whole is a contra- 

diction. Poe 
The regulations eſtabliſhed by this council 
alſo gave riſe to the Germanic concordate; but 
the pragmatic law has been aboliſhed in France, 
and the Germanic concordate ſtill continues in 
force, as indeed all the German cuſtoms have 
done. The election of prelates, the inveſti- 
tures 
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tures of princes, the privileges of towns, rights, 
rank, and order of precedency, are almoſt all 
the ſame as they originally were. On the con- 
trary, there are none of the cuſtoms of Charles 
VII. now remaining in France. 
The council of Baſil having in vain depoſed 
a pope, who on account of his worth and abilities 
continued to be acknowledged by all Europe, af- 
terwards ſet up in oppoſition to him a mere phan- 
tom. This was Amadeus VIII. duke of Savoy, 
who was the firſt of his family who had born the 
title of duke, and afterwards turned hermit at 
Ripaille , from a motive of devotion which 
Poggio is far from thinking real. Be that as it 
may, his devotion could not hold out againſt 
the temptation of being made pope. Accord- 
ingly he was declared fupreme pontiff, though 
a layman ; but that which had occaſioned a vio- 
lent {chiſm, and the moſt bloody wars in the 
time of Urban VI. now only produced a few 
eccleſiaſtical diſputes, bulls, cenſures, mutual 
excommunications, and violent inveCtives : for, 
as the council had called Eugenius fimoniſt, 
ſchiſmatic, heretic, and perjured, Eugenius's 
ſecretary returned the abuſe, by tiling the fa- 
thers fools, madmen, and barbarians; and 
Amadeus, Cerberus and Antichriſt. In fine, 
in the papacy of Nicholas V. this council dif- 
perſed gradually of itſelf ; and this pope-hermit, 
duke of Savoy, contented himſelf with a cardi- 
1 nal's hat, and left the church in its uſual 
449 tranquility. 


— WI 
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* A little town in Savoy, now famous for its Carthu- 
fian monaſtery, built by this Amadeus, when he laid down 
the papal dignity, 7 

| Upon 
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Upon the whole, this council is a proof how 
reatly affairs change with the times. The 
— of the council of Conſtance condemned 
John Hus and Jerome of Prague to the ſtake, 
notwithſtanding their declaration of not adher- 
ing to the doctrine of Wickliff, and the clear 
explanation they gave of the real preſence, merely 
for perſiſting in the ſentiments of Wickliff re- 
lating to the church hierarchy and diſcipline. 
The Huſſites, in the time of the council of 
Baſil, went much greater lengths than-the foun- 
ders of their ſect had dane; Procopius, ſur- 
named the Shaven, the famous general, and 
ſucceſſor of John Ziſka, came to hold a diſpu- 
tation at this council, at the head of 200 gen- 
tlemen of his party. He maintained, among 
other things, that “ monks were an invention 
of the devil,” and thus he effered to prove 
it, “ Can you ſay, faid he, that they were 
inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt ??P We cannot, 
anſwered Cardinal Julian: “ Well then, (re- 
plied Procopius) it is clear it muſt have been 
by the devil.” An argument truly worthy of a 
Bohemian captain in thoſe days. Æneas Sil- 
vius, who was witneſs to this ſcene, ſays, that 
they only anſwered Procopius by a general 
laugh; the council of Conſtance anſwered 


John Hus and Jerome of Prague by a ſen- 


tence of death. 

We have ſeen how low the Greek em- 
perors had fallen, during this council. They 
muſt have been approaching very near to ruin, 
when they went like beggars to Rome to ſue 
for a feeble ſupport, and ſacrificed their religion 
to obtain it. Accordingly, a few years after- 
wards, they were wholly ſubdued by the Turks, 

Vor, III. E who 
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who took Conſtantinople. We ſhall now en- 


quire into the cauſes and conſequences of this 
revolution. | 


| *$coofoofoofo chootochoofooko 
HAP. LXXIV. 
The Fall of the GREREK Emepire. 


"THE cruſades in depopulating the Weſt 
opened the breach by which the Turks 
at length entered into Conſtantinople; for the 
chiefs of theſe expeditions, by uſurping the em- 
pire of the Eaſt, weakened it, and when the 
Greeks afterwards recovered it from them, it 
was in a mangled and impoveriſhed condition. 

We mutt not forget that the Greeks reco- 
vered their empire in the year 1261 ; and that 
Michael Paleologus took it from the Latin 
uſurpers, to deprive his pupil John Laſcaris of 
the crown. We are likewiſe to recollect, that 
m thoſe days Charles of Anjou, brother to St. 
Lewis, invaded Naples and Sicily ; and that, 


had it not been for the affair of the Sicilian 


Veſpers, he would have diſputed with the ty- 
rant Paleologus the poſſeſſion of Conſtanti- 
nople, deſtined to be a prey to uſurpers. 

This Michael Paleologus kept fair with the 
popes, in hopes to avert the ſtorm which threat- 
ned him. He flattered them with the ſubmiſ- 
fion of the Greek church ; but his low politics 
were not ſufficient to counterbalance the ſpirit 
of party and ſuperſtition which prevailed in his 
country, and he made himſelf ſo odious by his 
manner of proceeding, that his own fon An- 

dronicus, 


} 
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dronicus, an unhappily bigotted ſchiſmatic, ei- 


ther durſt not, or would not grant him 8 
the rites of Chriſtian burial. * 
The unhappy Greeks, though preſſed on all 
ſides by the Turks and Latins, were taken up 
with diſputing about the transfiguration of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; one half of the empire pretending 
that the light upon mount Tabor had been from 
all eternity, and the other half that it had been 
produced by God, only for the purpoſe of the 
transfiguration. * In the mean time the Turks 
were — themſelves in Aſia Minor, 
from whence they ſoon over-ran Thrace. 
Ottoman, from whom all the Oſmanlis em- 
perors deſcended, had fixed the ſeat of his em- 
pire at Byrſa, in Bythinia. Orcan his ſon ad- 
vanced as far as the borders of the Propontis, 
and the emperor John Cantacuſenes was glad to 
give him his daughter in marriage. The nup- 
tials were celebrated at Scutari, over againſt 
Conſtantinople ; ſoon after which Cantacuſenes, 
finding himſelf unable to keep the empire which 
another diſputed with him, retired into a mo- 
naftery. An emperor, father-in-law to a Tur- 
kiſh ſultan, and himſelf a monk, gave a ſtrong 
preſage of the fall of the empire. 
The Turks wanted to paſs into Europe, but 
were prevented for want of ſhipping. But fo 
deſpicable was the condition of the empire at 
that time, that the Genoeſe, for paying a ſmall 
fine, were ſuffered to have poſſeſſion of Galata, 
which is looked upon as one of the ſuburbs of 
Conſtantinople, and is only ſeparated from it 
by a canal which forms the port. It is ſaid. 
ſultan Amurath, ſon to this Orcan, engaged 
the Genoeſe to r his ſoldiers to the 3 
2 de 
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| fide of the ſtreight. The bargain was concluded; 


and thus, it is ſaid, did the Genoeſe, for a few 
thouſand gold beſants, betray the empire into the 
hands of the Infidels; others ſay, that Amurath 


only made uſe of Genoeſe ſhips : however, he 


paſſed the ſtreight with his army, and advanced to 
Adrianopolis, where he fixed his quarters, and 
F threatenedall Chriſtendom with an inva- 

357 ſion. The emperor, John Paleologus, 
baſtened to Rome, where he kiſſed the feet of pope 
UrbanV.acknowledged his primacy,and humbled 
himſelf in the moſt abject manner, for the ſake 
of obtaining, through his mediation, thoſe ſuc- 
cours which the ſituation of Europe, and the 
fatal examples of the cruſades, would no longer 
admit of granting : therefore, after having 


in vain ſtooped to the pope, he returned to 


crouch beneath Amurath. He made a treaty 
with this ſultan, not as a king with a king, 
but as a ſlave with his maſter, and at once 
ſerved as a lieutenant and hoſtage to the 'Tur- 
kiſh conqueror. And, after Amurath 
1374 and this Paleologus had each of them 
put out the eyes of his eldeſt fon, of whom 
they were alike jealous, Paleologus gave his ſe- 
cond ſon to the ſultan ; and this ſon, whoſe 
name was Manuel, ſerved in the army of Amu- 
rath againſt the Chriſtians. 
Sultan Amurath was the firſt who gave to 
the Janiſſary militia *, which had been inſtituted 
before, 


* Tt was in the year 1362, in the reign of this Amurath, 
alias Morad-Can I. that the vizier appointed certain officers 
at the ſtraits of Kallipolis to ſeize every fifth captive that 
Mould be taken by the ſultan's army, in order to * 9 
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before, that form under which it at preſent ſub- 
ſiſts. Being aſſaſſinated as he was purſuing his 
victories, he was ſucceeded by his ſon Bajazet 
Ilderim, or Bajazet the Thunderbolt. The in- 
famy and humiliation of the Greek em- g 
perors were now become complete. An- 1399 
dronicus, the unhappy ſon of John Paleologus, 
whom his father had deprived of his ſight, fled 
to Bajazet, and implored his protection againſt 
his father, and his brother Manuel. Bajazet 
gave him four thouſand horſe; and the Genoeſe, 
who were ſtill maſters of Galata, furniſhed 
him with men and money. Andronicus, thus 
aſſiſted by the Turks and Genoeſe, made him- 
ſelf maſter of Conſtantinople, and ſhut his fa- 
ther up in priſon. _ 

- The father at the end of two years reſumed 
the throne, and built a citadel near Galata, in 
order to {top the progreſs of Bajazet, who al- 
ready __ to project the ſiege of Conſtanti- 
nople. Bajazet upon this commanded him to 
demoliſh the citadel], and admit a Turkiſh cadi 
into the city, as judge of the "Turkiſh mer- 
chants who were ſettled there. This order the 


a body of troops. Theſe being accordingly ſelected to a 
confiderable number, were ſent to Sheykh Hagi Bektaſh, a 
Turk, celebrated for his piety and holy life, defiring he 
would give them a banner and a name, and pray for their 
ſucceſs, For their banner, he beſtowed upon them the 
ſleeve of his gown, denominated them Yengicheri, which 
ſignifies New Soldiers; and prayed that their countenances 
might be ever bright, their hands victorious, and their 
ſwords keen ; that their ſpears might always hang over the 
heads of their enemy; and that whereſoever they went, they 
might return with white faces, z. e. good fortune. Their 
number is forty thouſand ; and they take rank of all the 
other Turkiſh ſoldiery, 
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emperor complied with. In the mean time Ba- 
Jazet leaving Conſtantinople behind him, as a 
lure prey upon which he could fall again at 
pleaſure, advanced into the midſt of Hungary ; 
there he gained a complete victory over the 
Chriſtian army, and-thoſe brave French com- 
manded by Sigiſmond emperor of the Weſt. 
The French, before the battle, put all their 
Turkiſh priſoners to the ſword ; we are not 
therefore to wonder that Bajazet, after his vic- 
tory, ordered all the French priſoners he had 
taken to be likewiſe put to death, they them- 
ſelves having ſet him this cruel oxample. He 
reſerved only five and twenty knights from the 
2 ſlaughter, among whom was Philip the 

700d, duke of Burgundy, whom Bajazet thus 
beſpoke while he was receiving his ranſom. I 
might oblige thee to ſwear never more to bear 
arms againſt me, but I equally deſpiſe thy oaths 
and thy arms.” | 

After this deſ-at, Manuel, who was become 
emperor + of the city of Conſtantinople, went 
to the ſeveral courts of Europe to petition 
for aſſiſtance, as his father had formerly done. 
He came to France; but he could not have ap- 
plied in a leſs favourable conjuncture for aſſiſ- 
tance from that court: it was during the 
phrenzy of Charles VI. when the kingdom was 
involved in numberleſs diſorders. Manuel 
remained two whole years at Paris, while the 
capital of the Chriſtians in the Eaſt was blocked 


+ He had aſcended the imperial throne with the conſent 
of his brother Andronicus, who renounced the purple by 
way of pennance, for having rebelled againſt his father. 
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up by the Turks, who at length laid ſiege to 
it in form, and its ruin ſeemed inevitable; but 
it was put off for ſome time by one of thoſe 
great events which fill the world with confuſion, 

The dominion of the Mogul Tartars, of 
which we have already ſeen the origin“, ex- 
tended from the Volga to the frontiers of Chi- 
na, and as far as the river Ganges. Tamerlane, 
one of the princes of theſe Tartars, reprieved 
Conſtantinople for a time, by turning his arms 
againſt Bajazet. 


MEH CN eb Cr Ded CHORD CODE 
CHAP. IXXV. 
Or TAMERLAN E. 


by ay R, whom I ſhall call Tamerlane, 

in conformity to the general. cuſtom, 
was, according to the beſt hiſtorians, deſcended 
from Gengis-Can by the female fide. He was 
born in the year 1357, in thecity of Caſh, in 
the territories of the ancient Sogdiana, whither 
the Greeks formerly penetrated under Alexan- 
der the Great, and ſettled ſome colonies. It is 
at preſent inhabited by the Uſbec Tartars. It 
begins upon the borders of the Gihon or Oxus; 
which river has its ſource in Leſſer Thibet, about 
ſeven hundred leagues from the ſource of the 
Tygris and Euphrates. This is the ſame river 
Gihon which we find mentioned in the book of 
Geneſis. | 


mm 


® See Chap. xlviii. Vol, II. 
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At the mention of the city of Caſh we are 
ready to figure to ourſelves a deſart country. It 
lies however in the ſame climate with Naples / 
and Provence, and in a word, is a delightful. 1 
country. 

At the name of Tamerlane we are again apt 
to form an idea of a barbarian, little removed 
from a brute : but let it be remembered, as we 
have before obſerved, that there never was a 

reat conqueror among princes, nor in private 
ife any perſon remarkably fortunate, without 
that kind of merit which always meets with 
ſucceſs for its reward. Now Tamerlane muſt 
undoubtedly have had the greater ſhare of the 
merit peculiar to ambition, who, born without 
any dominions of his own, ſubdued more countries 
than Alexander, and almoſt as many as Gen- 
is-Can. His firſt conqueſt was the city of 

k, the capital of Coraſſan, on the borders of 
Perſia. After that he ſubdued the province of 
Candahar, and reduced all ancient Perſia; then 
returning back again, he — the people 
of Tranſoxana, and next made himſelf maſter 
of Bagdat. He went to India, which he alſo 
ſubdued, and took poſſeſſion of Deli, which is 
its capital. We find, that all thoſe who have 
made themſelves maſters of Perſia, have in like 
manner conquered or ravaged India. Thus Da- 
rius Ocus reduced it after many others; and af- 0 
ter him Alexander, Gengis-Can, and Tamer- 
lane, found it an eaſy conqueſt, Shah Nadir 
in our time only ſhewed himſelf there, gave 
it laws, and brought off immenſe treaſures. 4 

Tamerlane, ofthe having conquered India, 
returned back and fell upon Syria, whoſe capi- 
tal city, Damaſcus, he took, He then ae 
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back to Bagdat, which he had lately conquered, 
and which now attempted to throw off his yoke: 
he reduced it, and gave it up to plunder and 
the ſword. It is ſaid, that on this occaſion 
above eight hundred thouſand inhabitants were 
put to death. The city was razed to the foun- 
dations. In "theſe countries cities were eaſily 
deſtroyed, and as eaſily rebuilt, the houſes be- 
ing, as we have elſewhere remarked, built onl 

of bricks dried in the ſun d. In the midſt of 
this ſeries of victories, it was, that the Greek 
emperor, after having in vain ſollicited ſuccours 
from the Chriſtians, addreſſed himſelf at length 
to the Tartar. Five Mahometan princes, whom 


Bajazet had driven out of their kingdoms on 


the borders of the Pontus Euxinus, came at 
the ſame time to implore his aſſiſtance. Thus 
invited by Muſſulmans and Chriſtians, he 
marched into Aſia Minor. 

There is one circumſtance which may give 
us an advantageous idea of Tamerlane's charac- 
ter, which is, that we find him, through the 
whole courſe of this war, ſtrictly obſervant of 
the laws of nations. Before he commenced 
hoſtilities, he ſent ambaſſadors to Bajazet, re- 
quiring him to raiſe the ſiege of Conſtantinople, 
and do juſtice to the Muſſulman princes, whom 
he had deprived of their kingdoms. Bajazet 
received theſe propoſals with the utmoſt rage 
and contempt; upon which Tamerlane declared 
war againſt him, and continued his march. 
Bajazet immediately raiſed the ſiege of Con- 
ſtantinople; and between Cæſarea and 
Ancira was fought that great battle, in 
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which all the forces of the world ſeemed met 
together +, Tamerlane's troops muſt doubtleſs 
have been extremely well diſciplined; for, after 
a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, they conquered 
thoſe which had defeated the Greeks, the Hun- 
garians, the Germans, the French, and many 
other warlike nations. We may be almoſt cer- 
tain, that on this occaſion Tamerlane, who 
till then had always fought with the bow and 
the ſcimetar, made uſe of cannon againſt the 
Ottomans; and that it was him who ſent thoſe 
pieces of ordnance into the Mogul country, 
which are to be ſeen there to this day, and on 
which there are graven certain unintelligible 
characters. The Turks, on their fide, not only 
made uſe of cannon, but alſo of the ancient 
wild-fire. This double advantage would have 
infallibly given them the victory over Tamer- 
lane, had he not made uſe of artillery. 
Bajazet, in this battle, ſaw his ſon Muſtapha 
ſlain, fighting by his ſide; and he himſelf fell 
captive into the hands of the conqueror, with 
another of his ſons, named Muſa, or Moſes. 
It may not be diſpleaſing to know the conſe- 
quences of this memorable battle, between two 


+ Schilperger, who was in the battle, ſays the army of 
Tamerlane amounted to one million ſix hundred thouſand 
men; and that the number of Bajazet's did not exceed four 
hundred thouſand, Shariſo'dden, in his hiſtory of Timur, 
ſays, that when Bajazet was brought to his tent in chains, 
he received him with great humanity, cauſed him to fit 
down, and complained in mild terms of his obſtinacy. The 
priſoner having owned his offence, and aſked pardon, Ta- 
merlane gave him a ſplendid vett in token of reconciliation, 
and ever after treated him with reſpect. It does not ap- 
pear in any hiſtorian that Tamerlane uſed artillery in this 
battle, : 

nations 
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nations which ſeemed to diſpute for the maſtery 
of Europe and Aſia, and two mighty con- 
querors, whoſe names are ſtill celebrated by 
poſterity; a battle likewiſe which, for a time, 
preſerved the Greek empire from ruin, and 
might have contributed to the overthrow of the 
Turkiſh power. 

The Turkiſh annals tell us, that Tamerlane 
ſhut Bajazet up in an iron cage; but we meet 
with nothing like this in any of the Perfian or 
Arabian authors who have written the life of 
Tamerlane. Is this then a ſtory calculated to 
render the memory of Tamerlane odious ? or 
rather, may we not ſuppoſe that the Turkiſh 

riters have copied from the Greek hiſtorians ? 
The Arabian authors pretend that Tamerlane 
made Bajazet's queen wait on him at table half- 
naked; and this has given riſe to the received 
fable, that the Turkiſh ſultans have never mar- 
ried ſince this inſult offered to the wife of their 
predeceſſor; a fable which is ſufficiently con- 
tradicted by the marriage of Amurath II. whom 
we ſhall hereafter ſee eſpouſed to the daughter 
of a deſpot of Servia, and by that of Mahomet 
II. with the daughter of a prince of Turco- 
mania. 

It is difficult to reconcile this ſtory of the iron 
cage and the brutal inſult offered to Bajazet's 
wife, with that generoſity which the Turks 
aſcribe to Tamerlane, who tell us, that when 
this conqueror had entered into Burſa or Pruſa, 
the capital of the Turkiſh dominions in Afia, 
he wrote a letter to Bajazet's ſon Solyman, 
which would have done honour even to Alex- 
ander himſelf, In this letter Tamerlane thus 
expreſſes himſelf; <* I am deſirous to forget 
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that I have been the enemy of Bajazet, and wil 
be a father to his children, provided they will 
wait the eſfects of my clemency. I am con- 
tented with the conqueſts I have already gain- 
ed, and am not to be tempted by the hopes of 
new favours from the hand of fickle fortune.“ 

Suppoſing ſuch a letter to have been really 
written, it was certainly no more than an ar- 
tiſice. The Turks ſay farther, that Solyman, 
not hearkning to this generous propoſal of Ta- 
merlane, that prince declared Muſa, the other 
fon of Bajazet, ſultan in Burſa, and that on 
this occaſion he ſaid to him, Receive the in- 
heritance of thy father; a royal mind knows 
how to give as well as to conquer kingdoms.” 

The Oriental hiſtorians, as well as ours, 
frequently put words into the mouths of illuſ- 
trious perſonages, which were never ſpoke by 
them, This wondrous magnanimity towards. 
the ſon. does but il] agree with the barbarous 
treatment he is accuſed of towards the father. 
All that we can gather of certain, or that me- 
. Tits our attention, is, that this great victory of 
Tamerlane did not deprive the Furks of a 
ſingle city: this Muſa, whom he made ſultan, 
and whom he protected in oppoſition to his two 
brothers, Solyman and Mahomet I. could not, 
even with his aſſiſtance, make head againſt 
them; and in the thirteen years civil war which 
enſued between the children of Bajazet, Ta- 
merlane does not ſeem to have gained any great 
advantage, Which, together with the bad ſuc- 
cels of this new ſultan, clearly ſhews that the 
Turks were a truly warlike people, who, tho” 
they might be conquered, were not to be en- 
laved ; and that the Tartar, finding that ba 
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could not eaſily extend his conqueſts, nor form 
a ſettlement in Aſia Minor, turned his arms 
elſewhere, 

His pretended magnanimity towards Bajazet's 
ſons, was certainly not the effect of his mo- 
deration; for we find = ſoon n 
ravaging all Syria, which belonged to the = 
1 He then paſſed the Pa- 
phrates, and returned to the city of Samarcand, 
which he conſidered as the capital of his vaſt 
empire. He had conquered almoſt as great an 
extent of territory as Gengis-Can; for, altho” 
this latter made himſelf maſter of a part of 
China and Corea, Tamerlane was for ſome 


time in poſſeſſion of Syria and a part of Afia 


Minor, whither Gengis had never been able 
to penetrate. He was likewiſe maſter of almoſt 
all Indoſtan; whereas ig 47 had ſubdued only 
the northern provinces of that vaſt empire. 
While he remained at Samarcand, he meditated 
the conqueſt of China, altho' far from being 
firmly eſtabliſhed in the immenſe dominions he 
already poſſeſſed, and at an age when his death 
could not be far diſtant. a 

It was in this city that he, like Gengis-Can, 
received the homage of ſeveral princes of Aſia, 
and ambaſladors from many ſovereigns, parti- 
cularly from the Greek emperor Manuel, and 
even from Henry III. king of Caſtile. On 
this occaſion he gave one of thoſe feaſts 
which reſembled the magnificent entertain» 
ments given of old by the firſt kings of 
Perſia. All the different orders of the ſtate, 
and the ſeveral artificers, paſſed in review 
before him, each carrying the badge of their 


profeſſion. He married all his grand-ſons and 


grand- 
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grand- daughters in the ſame day: at length he 
1485 died in an extreme old age, after a reign 

4 of thirty-ſix years, happier with reſpect 
to his length of days, and having lived to ſee his 
grand-children happy, than Alexander, to whom 
the Orientals are ſo fond of comparing him; 
but otherwiſe far inferior to the — 
being born in a barbarous nation, and hav- 
ing like Gengis-Can deſtroyed a multitude 
of cities without having built one; whereas 
Alexander, during the courſe of a very ſhort life, 
and in the midſt of his rapid conqueſts built 
Alexandria and Scanderoon, and rebuilt this 
very city of Samarcand, which afterwards be- 
came the ſeat of I amerlane's empire, as like- 
wiſe a number of other cities in India: he alfo 
eſtabliſhed ſeveral colonies of Greeks beyond the 
Oxus; ſent the aſtronomical obſervations of the 
Babylonians into, Greece, and entirely changed 
the commerce of Afia, Europe, and Africa, 
making Alexandria the magazine of the uni- 
verſe; ſo far then, in my opinion, Alexander 
ſurpaſſes Tamerlane, Gengis, and all the con- 
querors who have been put in competition 
wich him. 

I do not think that Tamerlane was of a more 
impetuous diſpoſition than Alexander. If I may 
be permitted to enliven a little the hiſtory of 
theſe dreadful events, and to mix the little with 


the greats I ſhall relate a ſtory which is told 


by a Perſian writer cotemporary with this prince. 
He ſays that a famous Perſian poet named Ha- 
medi 1 being in the ſame bath with him 
and ſeveral of his courtiers, and diverting them- 
ſelves at a game which conſiſted in ſetting a 
certain value upon every one in the company, 

I ſhould 
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I ſhould value you at thirty aſpers, ſaid he to 
the great Can. Why, the napkin that I wipe 
myſelf with, replied the prince, is worth that. 
« Yes, returned Hamedi, I reckon the napkin 
likewiſe.” Perhaps a prince who would ſuffer 
theſe innocent freedoms could not be thought 
to have a very cruel diſpoſition ; but great con- 
querors frequently divert themſelves with the 
inferior part of mankind, and deſtroy others. 
Tamerlane was neither a Muſſulman t nor 
yet of the ſect of Lama, but like the learned in 
China, acknowledged only one God, in which 
he gave a proof of that good underſtanding 
which more civilized nations have been want- 


ing in. We meet with no marks of ſuperſtition. 


either in himſelf or his followers. He alike 
tolerated the Muſſulmen, the Lamians, and the 
other idolatrous ſeats which are ſpread over 
India. It is even ſaid, that as he paſſed by 
Mount Lebanus, he affiſted at the religious 
ceremonies of the Maronite monks, who inha- 
bited thoſe mountains. His greateſt foible was 
an attachment to judicial aſtrology, an error 
common to all men in thoſe times, and from 
which we ourſelves are but lately freed. He 
was not learned himſelf, but he took care to 
have his grandſons trained up in the know- 
ledge of the ſciences. The famous Oulougbeg, 


t Shariſo'dden expreſly ſays, that when Timur diſmiſſed 
the ambaſſadors of Bajazet, who brought him a very in- 
ſolent meſſage, he expreſſed his concern that he was con- 
ſtrained to invade the dominions of the Turk, while his 
forces were employed againſt the Infidels; and that he af- 
terwards applauded Bajazet for havinz turned his arms 
againſt the enemies of the prophet. 
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who ſucceeded him in his dominions beyond 
the Oxus, founded in the city of Samarcand 
the firſt academy of ſciences : he cauſed the 
meaſure of the earth to be taken, and helped 
to compoſe the aſtronomical tables which bore 
his name, as king Alphonſo of Caſtile had done 
near a century before. At preſent the grandeur 
of Samarcand is fallen with the ſciences ; and 
this country, now occupied by the Uſbec Tartars, 
is ſunk again into barbariſm, to become per- 
haps more flouriſhing in future times. 

The poſterity of 'Tamerlane {till continue to 
reign in Indoſtan, which is now called Mogul, 
a name it has retained from the Mogul Tar- 
tars, the followers of Gengis-Can, who pre- 
ſerved their conqueſts in that country till the 
time of Tamerlane. Another branch of his 
race reigned in Perſia till they were driven out 
by another dynaſty of Tartarian princes of the 
faction of the White Sheep in 1468. 

And now, if we reflect that the Turks were 
alſo of Tartarian origin, and call to remem- 
brance that Attila was deſcended from the ſame 
people, this will all together confirm what has 
been already obſerved +, that the Tartars have 
made the con1ueſt of almoſt the whole globe. 
The reaſon we have already ſeen. They had 
nothing to loſe, and were the moſt robuſt and 
hardy of all other nations. But ſince the Ori- 
ental Tartars, after having made a ſecond time 
the conqueſt of China in the laſt century, have 
formed only one empire of China and eaſtern 
Fartary ; ſince the Ruſſian empire is become 
more extenſive a d more civilized ; and ſince 


+ See Chap. Al ii, „cl. 2. 
the 
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the earth has been covered with ramparts, 
lined with artillery, we are no longer in dread 
of theſe prodigious emigrations. The civilized 
nations are ſecure from the irruptions of theſe 
Barbarians. All Tartary excepting China 
is now only the receptacle of a number of 
miſerable tribes, who would eſteem them- 
ſelves happy to be conquered in their turn, was 
it not ſtill more deſireable to be free than to 
be civilized, 


CHAP. LXXVI. 


Continuation of the Hiſtory of the Tur Ks and 
GREEKS till the taking of Coxsr AN- 
TIN OLE. 


nſtantinople was once out of danger by 
I the victory which Tamerlane gained over 
Bajazet; but the ſucceſſors of this ſultan ſoon 
recovered their empire. The chief of Tamer- 
lane's conqueſts were in Perſia, Syria, India, 
Armenia, and part of Ruſſia. he Turks 
quickly recovered Aſia Minor, and kept all 
they had conquered in Europe. In thoſe times 
there muſt certainly have been a more intimate 
correſpondence, or at leaſt not fo great an 
averſion between the Mahometans and the Chri- 
ſtians as there is at .preſent. John Paleologus 
made no difficulty to give his daughter in mar- 
riage to ſultan Orcan; and Amurath II. grand- 
ſon to Baj 
readily eſpouſed Irene, daughter to a deſpot of 
Servia, ' 
Amu- 


azet, and ſon to Mahomet I. very 
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Amurath II. was one of thoſe Turkiſh prin- 
ces who contributed to raiſe the grandeur of 
the Ottoman family ; but he was far from be- 
ing the dupe to that glare and pomp which 
waited upon the ſucceſs of his arms. His ſole 
view was to ſecure a quiet retreat, It was 
ſomewhat ſingular to ſee a Turkiſh monarch 
ſo much the philoſopher as to lay down his 
crown; yet this he did twice, and as often was 
in a manner obliged to reſume it at the re- 
peated entreaties of his baſhaws and Janiſſaries. 

John Paleologus made a journey to Rome to 
meet the council which pope Eugenius IV. 
had aſſembled at Florence + There he held a 
diſputation upon the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt; while the Venetians, who were already 
maſters of one part of Greece, were purchaſing 


Theſſalonica, and the Chriſtians and the Ma- 


hometans were dividing his empire between 
them. In the mean time Amurath made 
himſelf maſter of Theſſalonica, almoſt as 
ſoon as the Venetians had purchaſed it. 
The Venetians imagined they had ſufficiently 
ſecured this country, and 1 provided for 
the defence of all Greece, by a wall eight 
hundred paces in th, in imitation of that 
built by the antient Romans in the north of 
England. This might have been a ſufficient 
defence againſt the incurſions of a ſavage and 
undiſciplined people, but availed little againſt 

victorious arms of the Turkiſh militia. In 
ſhort they deſtroyed this wall, and puſhed their 
invaſion on all ſides, into Greece, Dalmatia, 
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The Hungarians had raiſed to their throne 
young Ladiſlaus IV. king of Poland. With this 
prince, Amurath II. after-having proſecuted the 
war for ſome years in Hungary, Thrace, and 
all the adjacent countries, with various ſucceſs, 
concluded the moſt ſolemn treaty of peace 


that had ever been made between the 144% 


Chriſtians and Mahometans. Amurath and 
Ladiſlaus took an oath to each other, the one 
on the alcoran, and the other on the Goſpels, 
by which the Turk on his fide promiſed to puſh 
his conqueſts no farther, and even reſtored part 
of what he had taken, By this treaty the li- 
mits of the Ottoman poſſeſſions were ſettled as 
well as thoſe of the Hungarians and Venetians, 

But cardinal Julian Ceſarini, the pope's le- 
gate in Germany, a man famous for his per- 
ſecutions of the Huſſites, for having been pre- 
ſident of the council of Baſil at its firſt fitting, 
and for the cruſade which he preached againſt the 


Turks, proved on this occaſion by his blind 
zeal the cauſe of the greateſt diſgrace and miſ- 


fortunes to the Chriſtians, 
The treaty of peace was ſcarcely ratified 


when this cardinal endeavoured to break it. He 
flattered himſelf with being able to engage the 
Venetians and Genoeſe to afſemble a formida- 
ble fleet; and that the Greeks, rouſed from their 


long lethargy, would make one laſt effort for 
the preſervation of their liberties. The oppor- 
tunity was certainly favourable ; as it was at 
this very time that Amurath, relying upon the 
faith of this treaty, had devoted himſelf to re- 
tirement, and had reſigned the government to 
his ſon Mahomet, a young and unexperienced 
prince, 
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Some pretext however was wanting for the 
violation of this treaty on the ſide of the Chri- 
ſtians. Amurath - had obſerved all the con- 
ditions of the peace with an exactneſs which 
left thoſe who infringed it without an excuſe, 
The legate therefore had no other reſource left 
but to perſuade Ladiſlaus, the Hungarians, and 
Poliſh chiefs that it was lawful to violate their 
oath, For this purpoſe he harangued and wrote, 
and aſſured them that the peace which they had 
fworn upon the Goſpel was of no effect, as hay- 
ing been done contrary to the inclination of 
the pope. In fact, Eugenius IV. the then pope, 
wrote himſelf to Ladiſlaus, commanding him 
in expreſs terms, To break a peace which 
could not lawfully be made without the know- 
ledge of the holy ſee.” We have already ſeen 
that they had introduced the maxim, That 
no faith was to be kept with heretics.” It was 
therefore coneluded that no faith was to be 
kept with Mahometans. % 20 

In juſt the ſame manner did antient Rome 
break her truce with Carthage in the laſt Punic 
war. But there was a conſiderable difference 
between the two events. The infidelity of the 
Roman ſenate was the oppreflive act of a con- 


queror ; that of the Chriſtians: the effort of an 


oppreſſed people, to throw off the yoke of ufur- 
pers. In fine, Julian prevailed; and all the 
chiefs ſuffered themſelves to be carried away 
by the torrent, eſpecially John Corvinus Hu- 
niades, the famous Hungarian general, who ſo 
frequently engaged Amurath and Mahomet II. 
Lagdiſlaus, ſeduced by falſe hopes, and a man- 
ner of thinking which ſucceſs alone can juſtify, 
invaded the ſultan's territories. The janiſſaries 
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upon this went in a body to beſeech Amurath 
to quit his retirement, and put himſelf at their 
head, to which he conſented ; and the two ar- 
mies met near the Pontus Euxinus, in that 
country. which is now known by the name of 
Bulgaria, but was then called Mæſia. The 
battle was fought near the city of Var- ; 

no. Amurath wore in his boſom the 444 
treaty of peace which he had concluded with 
the hriflians, and which they had ſo lately 
infringed ; and holding it up in the midſt of 
the croud, at a time that he found his troops 
began to give way, he called aloud upon God, 
beſeeching him to puniſh the perjured Chriſtians, 
and. revenge the inſult offered to the laws of 
nations. This is what has given riſe to the 
fabulous report, that the peace was ſworn 
upon the euchariſt, and the hoſt depo- 
lited in the hands of Amurath, and that it 
was to this hoſt that he addreſſed himſelf in the 
day of battle. Perjury for this time met with 
the puniſhment it deſerved, 'The Chriſtians 
were defeated after an obſtinate reſiſtance. King 


Ladiſlaus, after receiving a number of wounds, 


hal his head ſtruck off by a janiſſary, who car- 
ried it in triumph through the ranks of the 
Turkiſh army; at this fatal ſight the rout of 
the Chriſtians became general. | 

Amurath, after his victory, cauſed the body 
of Ladiſlaus to be buried in the ſield of battle, 
with all military honours, It is even ſaid, that 
he cauſed a pillar to be erected on his grave; 
with an inſcription, which was ſo far from in- 


fulting his memory, that it extolled his cou- 


rage, and lamented his misfortunes, 
Some 
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Some writers ſay that Cardinal Julian, Who 
was preſent at this battle, endeavouring to ctoſs 
a river in his flight, was drowned by the weight 
of gold which he —_ _—_— — "Others 

in ſay that he was ſlain by t ungarians. 
Ie is —.— that he periſhed on that — 7 | 
But, what is moſt remarkable — that Amu- 
rath, after havi ined this fignal victory, 
betook himſelf 2 ſolitude — a ſecond 
time abdicated the crown, which he was after- 
wards obliged to reſume, to go forth again to 
battle, and to conquer. | 
; At length he died in Andrianopolis, 
181 leaving the empire to his ſon Mahomet 
II. who ſtrove rather to imitate his father's 
courage than his philoſophy. 
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CHAP. LI. 
Or SCANDERBEG. 


NOTHER warrior of no leſs fame, 
A whom I know not whether to call an 
fmaniſt or Chriſtian, checks the progreſs of 
Amaruth's arms, and for a long time became a 
rampart for the chriſtians againſt the victories 
of Mahomet II. The perſon I mean is Scan- 
derbeg, who was born in Albania, a province 
of Epirus, a country illuſtrious in the times we 
call heroic, and in thoſe truly heroic ages of 
the Romans. His true name was John Ca- 
firiot. He was the fon of a deſpot or petty 
king of that country, that is to ſay, a vaſſal 
prince ; for this is the meaning of the word 
deſpot ; 
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deſpot; and it is ſurpriſing that the term de- 

otic * ſhould have been applied to great ſove- 
reigns who had rendered themſelves abſolute. 
After the death of old Caſtriot, and ſeveral 
years before the battle of Varna already men- 
tioned, ſultan Amurath made himſelf maſter of 
Albania, while this John Caftriot, who was 
the only ſurvivor of four brothers, was yet a 
child. Amurath had him carefully brought up. 
The Turkiſh annals do not make the leaſt 
mention of the three other princes having been 
put to death by Amurath; nor does it at all 
appear that ſuch barbarity could agree with the 
character of a ſultan who had twice reſigned 
his crown; and it is as little probable that 
Amurath ſhould have ſhewn ſuch tenderneſs and 
confidence for a perſon from whom he could 
expect no return but an implacable hatred. He 
loaded him with favours, and would always 
have him fight by his ſide. The young Ca- 
ſtriot diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo greatly in ſeveral 
engagements, that the ſultan and the Janiſſaries 
gave him the name of Scanderbeg, which ſig- 
nifies Lord Alexander. 

At length, friendſhip getting the better of 
policy, Amurath — him with the com- 
mand of a ſmall army againſt the deſpot of 
Servia, who had ſided with the Chriſtians, and 
declared war againſt the ſultan his ſon-in-law. 
Scanderbeg, who was at that time barely twen- 
ty years of age, conceived the bold deſign of 


_ 


* Deſpot and deſpotic are both Greek words, AzgmoTng 
ſignifies dominus, or lord. At;roTwo; ſignifies imperioſus, 
imperious, ſo that it is not at all ſtrange that they ſhould 
be ufed in different acceptations, 
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throwing off ſubjection, and reigning for him- 
ſelf. | 

He knew that the ſecretary, who had the 
cuſtody of the ſultan's ſignet, was to paſs 
near his camp. He cauſed him to be ſeized, 
loaded him with chains, and compelled him to 
write, and put the ſultan's ſeal to an order, en- 
joining the governor of Croia, the capital of 
Epirus, to deliver the town and citadel to Scan- 
derbeg. 

After having diſpatched this order, he aſſaſſi- 
nated the ſecretary and all thoſe of his train. 
fl He then marched with all diligence to 

+43 Croia, which, the governor, Without 
heſftation, delivered up to him. The ſame 
night he cauſed a body of Albanians, with 
whom he had held a private correſpondence, to 
advance, who, entering the city, put the 
governor. and his garriſon to the ſword, and 
afterwards aſſiſted Scanderbeg in reducing all 
Albania. The Albanians are reckoned the beſt 
ſoldiers of thoſe countries; and Scanderbeg 
knew ſo well how to manage them, and to 
take advantage of the ſituation of that cragg 
and mountainous country, that, with an —4 
ful of troops, he effectually oppoſed the nume- 
rous armies of the Turks. 

The Muſſulmen look upon him as a perfi- 
dious wretch : but, after all, he only deceived 
his enemies. He recovered the poſſeſſion of 
his father's crown, and deſerved to wear it for 
his heroic courage t. 


+ His courage will not atone for his breach of truſt, 
CHAP. 


perfidy, and cruelty, 
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CHAP, LXXVIl _ 
Of the taking of ConsTANTINOPLE by the 
TURES. 


H the Greek emperors acted like Scan- 
derbeg, the empire of the Eaſt might ſtill 
have been preſerved. But the ſame ſpirit of 
cruelty, weakneſs, diſcord, and ſuperſtition, 
which had ſhaken it for ſuch a length of time, 
now haſtened its final overthrow. | 

There were no leſs than three empires of 
the Eaſt, fo called, when in reality there was 
but one. The city of Conſtantinople, which 
was in the hands of the Greeks; Adrianopole, 
the aſylum of the Laſcaris family, till taken by 
Amurath J. in 1362, and which has ever ſince 
belonged to the ſultans ; and a barbarous pro- 
vince of the ancient Colchis, called Trebiſond, 
which ſerved for a retreat to the Comneni, was 
the third reputed empire. 

This diſmembering of the empire was, as 
we have already obſerved, the only conſiderable 
effect produced by the cruſades. Ravaged as it 
had been by the Franks, and retaken again by 
its former maſters, only to undergo new deſo- 
lation, it is ſurpriſing that it ſubſiſted ſo long, 
There were two parties in Conſtantinople, 
bitter enemies to each other, on the ſcore of 
religion, as was nearly the caſe in Jeruſalem, 
when that city was beſieged by Veſpaſian and 
Titus, One of theſe factions was for the em- 
perers, who, through the vain hopes of ſuc- 
cours from the Latins, had - conſented to ſub- 
ject the Greek church to that of Rome. The 
Vor. III. a * other 
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other was compoſed of the prieſts and the peo- 
ple, who, having freſh in their memories the 
invaſion of the cruſaders, utterly abhorred the 
thoughts of an union of the two churches. 
While theſe two factions were taken up with 
their mutual bickerings, and controverſial diſ- 
putes, the Turks appeared at their gates. 
John VII. ſurnamed Paleologus, reigned in 
Conſtantinople twenty-ſeven years ; and at his 
death, which happened in 1449, he left the 
empire in fo weak a condition, that one of his 
ſons, called Conſtantine, was obliged to receive 
the confirmation of the imperial dignity from 
the Turkiſh fultan Amurath II. as from his 
lord paramount. A brother of this Conftan- 
tine had Lacedemonia, another Corinth, and a 
third all that part of Peloponneſus which did 
not belong to the Venetians. | 
© Such was the ſituation of the Greeks, 
145T. nen Mahomet Bou ouck, or the Great, 
Jucceeded ſultan Amurath, his father, for the 
tecond time. The monkiſh writers have de- 
ſcribed this prince as a ſenſeleſs barbarian, who 
at one time cut of the head of his ſuppoſed 
miſtreſs Irene to appeaſe a ſedition of the Ja- 
niffartes ; and at another, ordered - fourteen of 
his pages to have their bellies ript open, in or- 
ver to difcover which of them had eaten a me- 
lon that was miffing. We ſtill find ſome of 
theſe abſurd ſtories in our biographical dictiona- 
ries, which have for a long time been little bet- 
ter than alphabetical regiſters of falſhoods. 
All the Turkiſh annals inform us that Ma- 
homet was one of the beſt educated princes of 
his time; what we have already obſerved con- 


cerning his father Amurath, ſufficiently 4 
that 
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that he was not likely to neglect the educa. 
tion of a ſon who was to ſucceed him in the 
kingdom. Nor has it ever been denied that 
Mahomet behaved with all filial reſpect and 
duty, and without hearkening to the dictates of 
ambition, in chearfully yielding the throne to 
his father Amurath, when deſirous of reſuming 
it. He twice returned to the degree of ſubject 
from that of king, without ſhewing the leaſt 
ſigns of diſcontent. . This is an action unparal- 
leled in hiſtory; and ſo much the more extra- 
ordinary, as Mahomes to an ambitious ſpirit 
added a fiery and impetuous diſpoſition. 


He ſpoke the Greek, Arabian, and Perſian 


languages, underſtood. Latin, and deſigning, 
and knew as much of geography and mathe- 
matics as could be known in thoſe times. He 
was fond of painting; and every lover of the 
liberal arts knows that he ſent for the famous 
Gentili Bellino from Venice, and rewarded him, 
as Alexander heretofore did Apelles, not only 
with a pecuniary gratification, but with the in- 
dulgence of his private friendſhip : he preſented 
him with a golden crown and chain, and three 
thouſand gold ducats; and ſent him home loaded 
with honours. And here I cannot help clafling 
among the rank of improbable tales, that of the 
ſlave whoſe head Mahomet is ſaid to have cut 
off, to ſhew Bellino the action of the ſkin and 
muſcles in a neck ſeparated from the trunk. 
Theſe cruelties, though exerciſed by us upon 
animals, to anſwer certain purpoſes, are never 
practiſed by mankind upon one another, unleſs 
in-the heat of fury =_ revenge, or agreeable 
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to the law of arms +. Mahomet II. was 
frequently guilty of cruel and ſavage actions, 
like all other conquerors who have ravaged the 
earth; but why impute cruelties of fo impro- 
bable a nature to him? Or wherefore take de- 
light in multiplying horrid relations? 

He was twenty-two years of age when he aſ- 
cended the throne of the ſultans, and immedi- 
ately formed the deſign of placing himſelf on 
that of Conſtantinople, while this wretched 
city was running into religious factions about 
uſing leavened or unleavened bread, or praying 
in Greek — in 1 

ahomet II. began by blocking u 
1453 the city on the ſide of — and Alia. 
At length, in the beginning of April, he co- 
vered the whole adjacent country with his 
troops, which the exaggerated relations of the 
writers of thoſe times have made to amount to 
200,000, and entered the ſtreight of Propontis 
with 300 galleys and 200 other ſmaller veſſels. 

One of the moſt extraordinary and beſt at- 
teſted fats is, the uſe which Mahomet made 
of a part of theſe veſſels. As they could not 
enter the harbour of Conftantinople, by reaſon 
of the great chains and booms which the ene- 
my had laid acroſs it, and which from their 
advantageous fituation, they were able to de- 
fend againſt all attempts; he, in one night's 
time covered a fpace of near two leagues upon 
the ſhore with deal planks, beſmeared with 


_—_ 


* 
— RT A” ” — — — 


+ We cannot readily conceive our author's meaning in 
this place: ſurely the law of arms cannot in any nation 
authorize the wanton exerciſe of cruelties or barbarity. 
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greaſe and tallow, and. made in the form of a 
ſhip's cradle; and with the help of engines, 
and a prodigious number of men, he drew up 
cighty galleys, and ſeventy of the ſmaller veſ- 
ſels, out of the water, upon theſe planks, from 
whence he launched them all into the har- 
bour; and this amazing work was com- 
pleted in the ſpace of one night, ſo that the next 
morning the beſieged were ſurpriſed with the 
ſight of a large fleet of ſhips riding in the midſt 
of their port. The ſame day he cauſed a bridge 
of boats to be built acroſs the harbour in their 
ſight, upon which he raiſed a battery of can- 
non. | 

Aſſuredly Conſtantinople muſt have been very 
deficient in artillery, or the artillery muſt have 
been very badly ſerved. + Elſe what prevented 
the beſieged from beating this bridge of boats 
to pieces with their cannon? And it is rather 
doubtful what is ſaid of Mahomet's making uſe of 
cannon that carried balls of two hundred pounds 
weight. The conquered always exaggerate mat- 
ters. It is plain that one of theſe balls would 
require near an hundred weight of powder to 
throw it to any diſtance. Now ſuch a quan- 
tity of powder could never be fired all at once, 
and the ball would be diſcharged from the can- 
non before the fifteenth part of the powder 
could take fire +, conſequently it would have 
very little effect. Perhaps the Turks might, 


PI 


—— 


+ This is not true in fat: if it were, the ſame would 
happen in a charge of one pound, as well as in one of a 
hundred, becauſe the proportion of reſiſtance is the ſame 
in both ; and we ſee every day ſhells of five times that 
weight diſcharged from mortars with the full effect of the 
powder, | 
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through ignorance, have made uſe of ſuch can- 
non, ahd through a like ignorance, the Greeks 
a be terrified at the appearance of them. 

n the beginning of May the Turks began 
to make ſeveral aſſaults upon that city, which 
thought itſelf the capital of the world, Con- 
ſtantinople was then n fortified, and 
not better defended. he emperor, in con- 
junction with a cardinal of Rome, named Iſidore, 
performed his devotions according to the Ro- 
miſh ritual, which at once exaſperated and diſ- 
couraged his Greek ſubjects, who would not ſo 
much as enter the churches which he frequent- 
ed, declaring, ** They had rather ſee a Turkiſh 
3 in their churches than a cardinal's 

_— 

In former times almoſt all the princes of 
Chriſtendom, under pretence of an holy war, 
had joined together to invade this metropolis 
and bulwark of the Chriſtian world, and now 
that it was attacked by the enemies to the 
faith, not one ſtirred in its defence. 
Ihe emperor Frederick III. was neither ſuf- 
ficiently enterpriſing nor powerful to attempt 
'any thing for its relief, Poland was under too 
bad an adminiſtration. France was but juſt re- 
covered from the miſerable ſtate to which ſhe 
had been reduced by her wars at home, and 
thoſe ſhe had been engaged in againſt the Eng- 
Tiſh. England began to be divided and weak. 


The duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good, was 
indeed a powerful prince, but he had too much 
underſtanding to revive the cruſades alone, and 
was too old to bear a ſhare in ſuch enterpriſes. 
The Italian princes were engaged in war with 


each other. The kingdoms of Arragon and 
| | Caſtile 
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Caſtile were not yet united, and a great part 
of Spain was ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the 

oors. a 

In ſhort, there were but two ſovereigns in 
Europe capable of encountering Mahomet II. 
Theſe were John Huniades prince of Tranſil- 
vania, who could hardly defend his own terri- 
tories; and the famous Scanderbeg, who had 
enough to do to 95 poſſeſſion of the moun- 
tains of Epirus, like Pelagius Tudomer, here- 
tofore in thoſe of Aſturias, when the Moors 
oyer-run Spain“. Four Genoeſe ſhips, of 
which one belonged to the emperor Frederick 
JH. were almoſt all the ſuccours the Chri- 


\ 


ſtian world could at that time afford Con- 


ſtantinople. This unfortunate city was com- 
manded by a foreigner, whoſe name was Juſti- 
niani, a native of Genoa. An edihce reduced 
to ſuch-props muſt infallibly fall to ruin. The 
ancient Greeks never had a Perſian for a chief, 
nor. was the Roman republic ever headed by a 
Gaul. Conſtantinople therefore muſt neceſſa- 
rily be taken, and it was ſo; but in a manner 
entirely different from that we find related in 
all our authors, Who have copied after Ducas, 
and Calcondilus. 

The Turkiſh annals, collected and digeſted 
by the late prince Demetrius Cantemir at Con- 
ſtantinople, inform us, that, after having ſu- 
ſtained a ſiege of ſeyen weeks, the emperor 
Conſtantine was at length obliged to capitu- 
late; and that he ſent Greek deputies to re- 
ceive the laws the conqueror ſhould pleaſe to 
impoſe upon them. Several articles were agreed 


See Chap. xviii. Vol. I. 
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upon at this meeting: but, as the Greek en- 
voys were returning back to the city, Maho- 


met, who had ſomething ſarther to ſay to them, 


diſpatched a body of men to bring them back 
to his camp. The beſieged, who from the walls 
beheld a large troop of armed Turks in full 
purſuit, as they thought, of their deputies, im- 
prudentiy fred upon them. This party was 
inſtantly joined by a much greater number. 
The envoys got into the city by one of the po- 
fterns, and the Turks entered pell-mell with 
them, and ſoon made themſelves maſters of the 
—_ town, which is ſeparated from the lower, 

he emperor Conſtantine was killed in the 
cfowd ; and Mahomet thereupon turned the 
imperial palace into a palace for himmſelf, and 
made. the cathedral church of St. . Sophia a 
Furkiſh moſque. © - | | 
Being thus maſter, by right of conqueſt, of one 
half of Conſtantinople, he had the humanity 
or policy to offer the fame terms of capitu- 
lation to that part which ſtill held out as he had 
propoſed to grant to the whole city; and reli- 

afly obſerved his agreement. This fact is 

true, that all the Chrifttan churches of the 
lower town remained till the reign of his grand- 
ſon Selim, who ordered feveral of them to be 
demoliſhed. The Turks called them the 
moſques of Iſſevi, Iſſevi being the Turkifh 
name for Jeſus. The church of the Greek pa- 
triatch is {till remaining in Conftantmople, on 
the eanal of the Black Sea: and the Ottoman 
Emperors have permitted an academy to be 


founded in that quarter of the city where the 


modern Greeks teach the ancient language, 
now almoſt entirely diſuſed, the Ariſtotelian 
* | | philoſophy, 
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philoſophy, divinity, and phyſick: and in this 
ſchool were educated Conſtantine Ducas, Mau- 
ro Cordato, and Demetrius Cantemir, after- 
wards made princes of Tranſilvania by the 
Turks. I muſt acknowledge that Demetrius 
Cantemir abounds with a great number of old 
fabulous ſtories; but he could not be deceived 
in relation to the modern monuments which 
were before his eyes, nor the academy in which 
he himſelf was brought up. 

The Chriſtians are ſtill indulged with a 
church and one ſtreet in the city to themſelves, 
in conſideration of a Greek architect named 
Chriſtobulus, whom Mahomet II. employed to 
build a new moſque upon the ruins of the 
holy apoſtles, an ancient edifice built by the 
empreſs Theodora, wife to the emperor Juſti- 
nian. This architect ſucceeded ſo well that 
his building proved little inferior in beauty to 
the. famous moſque of St. Sophia. He was 
alſo employed by the ſultan's orders in building 
eight public ſchools, and the ſame number of 
hoſpitals, all belonging to this moſque ; — 1 
as a reward for his ſervices, the ſultan grante 
him the ſtreet juſt mentioned, which ſtill re- 
mains. in the poſſeſſion of his family. It may 
not perhaps appear a fact worthy a place in 
hiſtory, that an architect was rewarded with 
the grant of a ſtreet; but it is of ſome impor- 
tince to know that the Turks do not always 
behave in that cruel and brutal manner to 
Chriſtians which we are, apt to imagine-they do. 
Whole nations have been miſled by the errors 
of hiſtorians: a number of Oriental writers 
have aſſerted that the Turks adored Venus, and 
denied the providence of a God, Grotius him- * 

: PK | ſeif 
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ſelf tells us after others, that Mahomet, the 
great falſe prophet of the Turks, had trained 
up a pigeon to fly to his ear, and made the 
people believe that it was the ſpirit of God who 
came to inſtruct him under that form. And 
we find as many ridiculous ſtories related con- 
cerning the great conqueror Mahomet II. 

One evident proof that Mahomet was a 
prince of more knowledge and policy than he 
. Is uſually ſuppoſed to have been, and notwith- 
ſtanding all that cardinal Iſidore and others 
may ſay to the contrary, is, that he allowed 
the conquered Chriſtians the liberty of chuſing 
their own patriarch ; he even performed the ce- 
remony of inſtallation himſelf, with the uſual 
folemnities, and inveſted him with the croſier 
and ring, which the emperors of the Weſt had 
not dared to do for a long time, and departed 
in no one point from the accuſtomed ceremony, 
unleſs it was in conducting the patriarch elect; 
Gennadius, to the gate of his palace, who told 
the fultan on this occaſion, That he was 
confounded at receiving an honour which no 
one of the Chriſtian emperors had ever beſtowed 
upon his predeceſſors.” Since that time the 
Ottoman © emperors have always made one pa- 
triarch, who is called the oecumenical patriarch, 
and the pope another, who is called the Latin 
patriarch. Each of theſe patriarchs is taxed by 
the divan in a certain ſum, which he pays as a 
ranſom for his lock. The two churches, tho? 
| proaning alike under the yoke of bondage, are 

ill at irreconcileable enmity with each other ; 
and the ſultans are — obliged to inter- 
pole their authority, in order to put an * to 
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their diſputes; thus becoming the moderators, as 
well as conquerors of the Chriſtians. 

But the Turkiſh victors have not acted with 
regard to the Greeks as they did in the tenth 
and eleventh; centuries by the Arabians, whoſe 
language, religion, and cuſtoms they adopted, 
after having conquered them. When the Turks 
ſubdued the Arabians, they were at that time 
utterly barbarous ; but when they made the 
conqueſt of the Greek empire, the conſtitution 
of their government had been long formed. 
Beſides, they had a veneration for the Arabians, 
but they deſpiſed the Greeks, and never had 
any other intercourſe with them than that of 
maſters with their ſlaves, and ſtill preſerved the 
ſame cuſtoms and laws as at the time of their con- 
queſt. The body of Yenghi-Cheris*, orJaniffaries, 
was kept up in full vigour, to the number of 
forty-five thouſand. The ſoldiers of no nation 
whatever have ſuch ample allowance as theſe 
| Janiflaries : each oda, or captain, has always a 
purveyor who ſupplies his troops with mutton, 
rice, butter, pulſe, and bread in great plenty. 
The Turkiſh ſultans have continued in Eu- 
rope the ancient cuſtoms they practiſed in Aſia, 
that of rewarding their ſoldiers with fiefs for 
life, and ſome of them hereditary. They did 
not derive this cuſtom from the Arabian caliphs, 
whom they conquered; the Arabian govern- 
ment being founded upon different principles. 
But it was always the cuſtom of the weſtern 
Tartars to divide the lands of the conquered, 

and this inſtitution they eſtabliſhed in — 5 


* : 


© See note on page 76, 974 | 
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as early as the fifth century, an inſtitution 
which neceſſarily attaches the conquerors to a 
country which is become their inheritance; and 
thoſe nations who mixed with them, ſuch as 
the Lombards, the Franks, and the Ottomans, 
followed the fame plan.” Tamerlane carried 
this cuſtom with him into the Indies, where 
we ſtill find ſeveral very powerful lords of fiefs, 
under the titles of Omras, Rajas, and Nabobs. 
But the Ottomans gave only ſmall portions of 
lands to their foldiery, and their zaimats and 
timariots are rather * than lordſhips. This 
is a truly warlike inſtitution; for if a zaim dies 
in the field, his children ſhare his fief between 
them; but if he dies at home, the beglerbeg, 
that is the captain-general of the province, has 
a right of diſpoſing of 'this military benefice. 
And theſe zaims and timars, like our ancient 
Franks, claim rfo privileges of title, juriſdic- 
tion, or nobility, but only according to the 
number of ſoldiers they ſurniſh or bring into 
the field, - — 84 

From the ſame military ſchool they take all 
their cadi's and molla's, who are the common 
judges, as likewiſe the two cadi-leſkers of Eu- 
rope and Aſia, who are judges of the provinces- 
and armies, and who, under the mutti, have 
the care of the religion and laws. The mufti 
and the cadi-leſkers have always been alike ſub- 
ject to the divan. The derviſes, a kind of 
mendicant monks among the Turks, though 
grown more numerous of late, ſtill preſerve 
their ancient form. "Fhe cuſtom of building 
caravanſeras for the convenience of travellers, 
and fchools and hoſpitals, near all the moſques, 
Rill ſubſiſts. In a word, the Turks are _ 
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all things the ſame people they were, not 
when they took Conſtantinople, but at their 
firſt coming into Europe. 


NNO ONE HOOK 
C H A P. LXXIX. 


The PxoGREss of the Turks, 
Waise a reign of thirty-one years, Ma- 
homet II. proceeded from conqueſt to 
conqueſt, without any of the princes of Europe 
joining in league againſt him, for we cannot 


give the name of league to the ſhort alliance 


entered into between John Huniades, prince of 
Tranſilvania, the king of Hungary, and a d:{- 


pot of Black Ruſſia. This famous warrior 


Huniades gave proofs, that had he been better 
ſupported, the Chriſtians would never haye loſt 
all thoſe territories which the Turks are now 
poſſeſſed of in Europe. Three ycars after the 
taking of Conſtantinople, he oblized Mahomet 
II. to raiſe the ſiege of Belgrade. 


At the ſame time alſo the Perſians fell upon 


the Turks, and turned back that torrent which 
threatned to overflow. all Chriſtendom. Uſſum 
Can, firnamed the White Ram, a deſcendant 
of Tamerlane, and governor of Armenia, had 
lately ſubdued Perſia; he now entered into al- 
liance with the Chriſllans, and this firſt gave 
them the hint of uniting together again{t the 


common enemy: he married the daughter of 


David Comnenus, eror of Trebiſond. It 
was held unlawful for Chriſtians to 2 their 
godmother or their couſin; but we ſee that in 


reece, 
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Greece, Spain, and Aſia, they made no ſcruple 


of marrying with thoſe of a contrary faith. 


The Tartar Uſſum-Can now become ſon- in- 
law to the Chriſtian Emperor Comnenus, at- 
tacked Mahomet near the Euphrates. This ſo 
fayourable opportunity for the Chriſtians was 
again neglected, and they ſuffered Mahomet, 
after various ſucceſſes, to make peace with the 
Perſian, and afterwards to become maſter of 
Trebiſond, with a part of Cappadocia annexed 
to it; to turn his arms upon Greece, and take 


Negropont; then to march back towards the 


Black Sea and ſeize upon Caffa, the ancient 


Theodoſia, rebuilt by the Genoeſe; and after- 


wards to reduce Scutari, Zant, Cephalonia, and 
even to puſh his conqueſts as far as Trieſte in 


the port of Venice, till at length he fixed the 


ſeat of the Mahometan power in the midſt of 
Calabria, from whence he threatned all Italy, 
and where his lieutenants remained till ſome 
time after his death. Rhodes indeed eſcaped 
his arms, but the not taking this ſmall iſland 
did not make him leſs formidable to the reſt of 
the Weſt. 8 

He had for a long time conquered Epirus, 
aſter the death of Scanderbeg. The Venetians 
had the courage to oppoſe his arms, for at this time 
their power was in its zenith; they had pretty 
extenſive territories upon Terra Firma, their 
fleets braved thoſe of Mahomet, and they even 
made themſelves maſters of Athens; but at 
Jength this republic, for want of being properly 
aſſiſted, was obliged to give way, reſtore Athens, 
and purchaſe by annual tribute the liberty of 
trading in the Black Sea, hoping to recover her 
loſſes by that commerce which had laid * firſt 
oun- 
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foundation of her grandeur; but we ſhall ſee 
that not long after ſhe ſuſtained more injury 
from pope Julius II. and almoſt every one of 


the Chriſtian princes, than ſhe had done by all 


the power of the Ottoman arms. 

In the mean time Mahomet II. turned his 
victorious arms againſt the Mammeluc ſultans 
of Egypt, while his lieutenants were employed 
in Naples: at length he flattered himſelf with 
making the conqueſt of Rome, as he had done 
that of Conſtantinople; and being told one day 
of the ceremony with which the doge of Venice 
once a- year eſpouſes the Adriatic Ocean, he 
made anſwer, that He would quickly fend 


him to the bottom of that ſea, to conſummate- 


his nuptials.” However, a violent fit of the 
cholic delivered the world from him at 8 

the age of fifty-one. But the Ottomans 2 222 
have nevertheleſs remained in poſſeſſion of a 
far more beautiful country in Europe than even 
the whole of Italy, and the birth- place of Leo- 
nidas, Miltiades, Alexander, Sophocles, and Plato 
ſunk beneath a barbarous yoke. From that time 
the Greek language became corrupted, and there 
remained hardly any traces of the arts; for not- 
withſtanding there was a Greek academy at 
Conſtantinople, it was certainly very different 
from that of Athens, and not the ſix thouſand 
monks which the Ottoman ſultans permit to 
live upon mount Athos, have yet been able to 
revive the liberal arts in this empire. Formerly 


this very city of Conſtantinople was under the 
protection of Athens, and the province of Chal- 
cedonia was tributary to it; and the king of 
- Thrace ſued for the b 


onour of being admitted 
4 
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as one of its citizens. At preſent the deſcendants 
of the old Tartars are maſters of theſe beautiful 
regions, and the name of Greece is become in 
a manner extinct. Nevertheleſs, we ſhall al- 
ways hold the little city of Athens in higher 
veneration than the Turkiſh power, was it to 
ſpread over the whole carth. | 
The Greeks remained in a ſtate of oppreſſion, 
but not of ſlavery ; they were left the exerciſe 
of their religion and laws, and the Turks be- 
haved to them as the Arabians had done to the 
people of Spain. "The Greek families ſtill con- 
tinue to live-peaceably in their native country, 
though in obſcurity and contempt ; they pay but 
a ſlight tribute, and employ themſelves in trade 
and agriculture; their towns and villages till 
continue: to have their Protogeros, who decides 
their differences, and their patriarch is ſupported 
in an honourable manner by them. He muſt 
certainly have a conſiderable revenue, ſince upon 
his inſtallation he is obliged to pay four thou- 
fand ducats into the ſultan's treaſury, and the 
like fum to the ofticers of the Porte. 
The greateſt mark of ſubjection the Greeks 
labour under, is, that of being obliged to ſur- 
niſh-the ſultans with a number of children to 
ſerve in their ſeraglios, or in their Janiflary mi- 
litia. Every father of a family is obliged to 
give one of his ſons, or purchaſe his freedom 
with 'a fine. There are ſtill certain Chriſtian 
provinces in Europe, where it is become an 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom to ſet apart one of their chil- 
dren from the birth, to carry arms. The chil- 
dren given to the [Purkiſh ſultans are brought 
up in the ſeraglio, where they frequently make 
very great fortunes, Nos is their condition 
£ among 
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among the Janiſſaries to be deſpiſed: It is a 
ſtrong proof of the force of education, and the 
extraordinary changes in this world, that moſt of 
theſe h enemies to the Chriſtian name, 
were born of oppreſſed: Chriſtians; and à {til 
more lively proof of that invincible fatality by 
which the Supreme Being links together all the 
events of the univerſe, is, that the emperor 
Conſtantine ſhould have built Conſtantinople 
for the''Furks, as Romulus had ſo many ages 
before laid the foundation of the capitol-for the 
heads of the Chriſtian church. 7 þ 
And here I think myſelf obliged to refute one 
falſe notion, namely, that the Turkifts go- 
vernment is of that abſurd form called deſpotic ; - 
that the people are all flaves to their fultans/; 
that they have no property of their own, | but 
are in their lives and fortunes wholly at the 
mercy of their maſters. Such an adminiſtration 
muft neceſſarily deſtroy itſelf, It would be 
very extraordinary that the conquered Greeks 
ſhould. not be flaves, and that their conquerors 
ſhould. Some travellers have ſuppoſed: that a 
fultan was lord of all the lands in his empire, 
becauſe he diſpoſed of certain timariots (or 
eſtates for life) as the kings of France formerly 
beſtowed military beg; But theſe gentlemen 
ſhould confider, that there are laws of inheri- 
tance in Turky as well as in all other countries“. 
It is true, that all the moveable effects be- 
longing to a pacha at the time of his demiſe, 
fall to the ſultan, who uſually gives a part of 
them to his family; but it was an eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom in Europe at the time when fiefs were 
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* We wiſh the author had explained theſe laws. 
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not hereditary, and long after, for biſhops to 
inherit the moveables of the inferior elergy; and 
the popes claimed the ſame right on the eſtates 
of cardinals, and all others poſſeſſed of church 
wg who died within the reſidence of the 
pontiff. 

The Turks are not only all of them free +, 
but they have not èven the diſtinction of nobility 


amongſt them, and are ſtrangers to any other 


ſuperiority than that of employs in the ſtate. 

They are in their manners at once fierce, 
haughty, and effeminate; their ferocity they 
derive from their anceſtors the Scythians, and 
their effeminacy from Greece and Aſia. Their 
Pride is beyond all bounds, They are con- 
querors and they are ignorant; this makes them 


deſpiſe all other nations. 


The form of the Ottoman government is 
not like that of France and Spain, monarchical 


and gently authoritative; it ſtill leſs reſembles 


that of Germany, which in length of time is 


become a republic of princes and cities, under 
one ſupreme head called an emperor. It has 


nothing of the Poliſh form of adminiſtration, 


where the peaſants are all ſlaves, and the nobles 
kings. Laſtly, it is as different from that of 


England in its conſtitution as in its climate. 
And yet we are not to imagine that it is al- 


together an arbitrary government, where the 


law permits a ſingle perſon to ſacrifice the lives 
of thouſands to his · caprice, like ſo many beaſts 
kept in a park for his diverſion. N 


— 
— — 


1 


+ In what ſenſe can a man be ſaid to be free, whoſe life 
.and property lie at the mercy of a rapacious baſhaw and a 
deſpotic ſovereign ? 2 . * 

We 
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We are apt, through prejudice, to believe 

that a chiaoux may go with a ſtaff in his 
hand, and demand, in the name of the ſultan, 
of the maſter of a family, all the money he has 
by him, and his daughters, for the uſe of his 
maſter. There are doubtleſs ſeyeral horrible 
abuſes in the Turkiſh adminiſtration ; but in 
general theſe abuſes are much leſs fatal to the 
people than to thoſe who have a ſhare in the 
government ; for; theſe chiefly feel the mene 
of the deſpotic authority. T he private ſen- 
tence of a divan is ſufficient to ſtrike off the 
heads of the greateſt officers of ſtate upon the 
moſt trifling ſuſpicions, their being no ſupreme 
court eſtabliſhed in this country to enforce a re- 
ſpect for the laws and the perſon of the anointed 
ſovereign; no barrier oppoſed in the conſtitution 
of the ſtate to the injuſtice or male- adminiſtra- 
tion of a vizier ; therefore few reſources for. the 
ſubject when oppreſſed, or the monarch when 
reſiſted ; and this prince, who palles for the 
moſt powerful in the world, is of all others the 
leaſt firmly ſettled on his throne; the revolu- 
tion of a ſingle day is frequently ſufficient to 
ſnatch the crown from him; and in this the 
Turks have imitated the manners of the Greek 
empire which they conquered, only they have 
more reſpect for the Ottoman family than the 
Greeks had for that of their emperors ;. they 
depoſe, they murder their ſultan, but it is al- 
ways in favour of the neareſt. relation: the 
Greek empire, on the contrary, has paſſed by 
aſſaſſinations into twenty different families. 

he fear of being depoſed is a ſtronger curb 
upon the Turkiſh ſultan, than all 7 of 
the alcoran; and, though abſolute maſter ap 
. IS 
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his own ſeraglio, and of the lives of all his 
officers by means of the mufti's fetfa, he cannot 
alter the cuſtoms of the empire, he can- 
not enereaſe the taxes, nor can he touch the 
public money *; he has his private treaſury en- 
tire] diſtin and apart from the public one. 
The condition of ſultan is, in 7 the moſt 
indolent upon earth, as that of grand-vizier is 
the moſt laborious. This minifter is obliged to 
act at the ſame time as conſtable, chanceflor, and 
chief-preſident, and the reward for all his la- 
bours is frequently exile or the bovyſtring. 
The office of 'baſhaw is altogether as dan- 
gerous, and __ of them 'are known to have 
ended their days by a violent death. Bat all 
this only proves that the people in Turky had 
contracted a habit of cruelty and Rerevgbtt: the 
fame as prevailed for a confiderable time among 
the Chriſtians themſelves throughout Europe, 
when fo many heads were loft upon the ſcaffold, 
when La Broſſe, the favourite of St. Lewis, was 
hanged ; when the prime miniſter, Laguette, 
died upon the rack in the reign of Charles the 
Fair; when Charles de la Cerda, conſtable of 
France, was put to death by king John without 
form of trial ; when Angueran de Marigni was 
hanged upon the ſame gallows, which he himſelf 
had ordered to be erected at Montfaucon ; and 
the dead body of the prime miniſter, Montaigu, 
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* Is not this childiſh cavilling? Who are the perſons 
that raiſe taxes, touch the money, &c. ? who but his divan, 
his vizier, and his tefterdar, miſerable ſlaves that depend 
upon the breath of his noſtrils ; ſlaves whom he every day 
orders to be ſtrangled,. according to his convenience or ca- 
Price ; and no ſubjeR dares to murmur at their fate. 
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was carried and hung upon the ſame gibbet; in 
a word, when the grand maſter of the knights 
templars expired in the midſt of the flames, and 
numberleſs cruelties of the ſame kind were com- 
mon in monarchial governments. We ſhould 
greatly deceive ourſelves then if we were to ſup- 
poſe that theſe barbarities were the effects of 
abſolute power. There never.was any one of 
the Chrittian potentates deſpotic, nor is the 

rand ſeignor ſo. Several ſultans, as Mahomet 
fl. Selim, and Solyman, have indeed made the 
laws give way to their wills. But how few 
conquerors meet with contradiction from their 
ſubjects. In a word, our hiſtorians have groſly 


impoſed upon us in repreſenting the Ottoman . 


empire as a government whoſe eſſence is deſ- 
potiſm +. 

The count de Marſigli, who knows more of 
the matter than any of them, expreſſes himſelf 
thus: © In almoſt all our hiſtories we find the 
authority exerciſed by ſultans, reprefented as 
highly deſpotic; but how diſtant is this from 
the truth} !” The Janiſſary militia, adds he, 


which they call Capiculi, and which always re- 


fides in Conſtantinople, has by its laws the 

+1f any government can be eſſentially deſpotic it muſt. be 
that of Turky, where the ſovereign is reſtricted by no en- 
gagement: where the Ver Tyranni is the ſuprema lex s 
where there is neither family, diſtinction, order, nor inſti- 
tution, to queſtion or curb the prerogative ; Where every 
ſubject is trained up to the moſt abject ſubmiſſion; and 
even the baſhaw tauglit to kiſs the bowſtring by which he 
is ſtrangled, without preſuming to enquire into the nature 
of his offence. 

t in tutte le noftre florie ſentiamo eſaltar la ſovranita, che coſe 
deſpoticamente praticafs- dal ſultano; ma uanto ft ſcoſtano elle 
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power of impriſoning the ſultan, and even of 
putting him to death, and appointing a ſuc- 
ceſſor in his room *. A little further he ſays 
that the grand ſeignor i is frequently obliged to 
conſult the political and military part of the 
ſtate before he can make war or peace. 

Neither are the baſhaws fo abſolute in their 
provinces as we in general believe, but depend 
upon their divan. The chief citizens have a 
right to complain of their conduct, and preſent 
their remonſtrances to the great dran of Con- 
ſtantinople. In fine, Marſigli concludes by giv- 
ing the Turkiſh government the title of a de- 
mocracy. It is ſuch in fact, and much re- 
ſembling chat of une and Algiers ft. Theſe 


agoy 


We would afk from whence they derive this privilege ; 
for we have already ſeen how this body was inſtituted in 
the reign of Amurath ? did he at that period give them a 
power to imprifon and dethrone himſelf? the ſuppoſition 
is abſurd, The liberty which the Janiſſaries have taken 
more than once to dethrone and murder their prince, is no 
more founded on law, than is the action of a ruffian who 
robs and murders his maſter. They do it at the hazard 
of being ſacrificed by the next ſultan; and the ſtreets of 
Conſtantinople have been often filled with the carcaſes of 
thoſe infolent ſoldiers, who have been privately ſtrangled in 
the night by order of the grand ſeignor. 

1 The reſemblance here we cannot at all perceive, ex- 
cept that the government of Algier is Turkiſh, The ſuc- 
ceſhon at Conſtantinople is hereditary, and was never 
known to deviate from one family, The deyſhip of Algier 
is elective from the number of ten thouſand. If the grand 
ſeignor has the precaution to murder-all the males of his 
family, a piece of policy often praQtiſed at the Ottoman 
court, he runs no riſk at all of being depoſed, becauſe there 
would not be a perſon in Turky to fill up his room ; and 
the empire would of courſe be involved in anarchy and ruin, 

If a 26 of Algiers is murdered, there are nine thouſand nine 
| hundred 
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mighty ſultans then, whom the common people 
dare not look upon, and whoſe perſons are not 
to be approached but with a ſubmiſſion which 
ſeems to border upon adoration ; theſe fultans, 
I ſay, have only the exterior of deſpotiſm, and 
are really abſolute no longer than they can 
ſafely exerciſe that fury of arbitrary power 
which ſeems born with all men. Lewis XI. 

Henry VIII. and Sextus V. were as deſpotic 
princes as any ſultan whatever. 

If we were to go on to examine in the FTA 
manner into theſecrets of the ſovereignauthority 
in the other kingdoms of Aſia, which are ftill 
in a manner unknown to us, we ſhould find 
much leſs deſpotiſm in the world than we in 
general imagine. Even in Europe, we have 
ſeen princes the vaſlals of other princes not ab- 
ſolute, aſſume a greater degree of arbitrary power 
in their own dominions than was ever exerciſed 
by the emperors of Perſia or India: and yet it 
would be very erroneous to ſuppoſe, that the 
dominions of ſuch princes were by | theiy conſti- 
tution eſſentially deſpotic. : 

All the hiſtories of modern nacons, ex- 
gepting perhaps thoſe of England and Germany, 
have given us falſe notions 'of things ; becauſe 
they have rarely diſtinguiſhed between times 
— perſons, abuſes and laws, accidental events 
and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms. 

We ſhould again be deceived, if we were to 
look upon the FTurkiſn government as an uni- 


form adminiſtration, and ts every day the. 


hundred and ninety nine candidates for his office, and each 
of theſe is capable of being choſen. The grand ſeignor is a 
nn emperor; the dey of Algiers a limited * 
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The Progreſs of the Tok ks. 


ſultan can, from his ſeraglio by his courfers, 
diſpatch the ſame orders to all the different 
provinces in his dominions. This vaſt em- 
pire, which has been formed at different 
r by ſucceflive victories, and which 


x29 


all find continually encreaſing till the 
eighteenth century, is compoſed of a thoufand 
different nations, all of them different in lan- 
uage, religion, and cuſtoms. They are Greeks 
rom the antient Ionia, the coaſts of Aſia Minor 
and Achaia, inhabitants of the ancient Colchis, 


and of the Taurica Cherſoneſus; they are Getz 


become Chriſtians, known by the names of Wa- 
lachians and Moldavians ; they are Arabs, Ar- 
menians, Bulgarians, llyrians, and Jews; laſtly, 
they are Egyptians, and the deſcendants from the 
people of ancient Carthage, whom we ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee ſwallowed up by the Ottoman power. 
And all theſe different nations have been con- 
quered and kept in ſubjection by the Turkiſh 
militia alone. They are all governed differently; 
ſome have princes ſet over them, who are no- 
minated by the porte; ſuch as Walachia, Mol- 
davia, and Crimea. The Greeks live. under a 
municipal government, dependant upon a ba- 

w. The number of the conquered is im- 
menſe, if compared with that of the victors; 
for there are but very few natural born Turks: 
none of theſe follow agriculture, and a very 
inconſiderable number apply themſelves to the 
arts. It may be ſaid of them, as Virgil here- 


_ tofore ſaid of the Romans, „Their art is to 


conquer and command.” The chief difference 


between the Turkiſh. and the antient Roman 
conquerors..is, that Rome incorporated all the 
nations ſhe conquered, whereas the Turks al- 
— I Ways 


| 
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"ways keep themſelves ſeparate from thoſe they 
have ſubdued, and in the midſt of whom 
they live. x 
There remained indeed three hundred thou- 
ſand Greeks in Conſtantinople, after that city 
was taken; but theſe were only artificers or 
tradeſmen who worked for their new maſters, 
A people wholly under ſubjection in their own 
capital, and not permitted even to dreſs like 
the Turks. 1 
To this obſervation let me add another, name- 
1y, that this vaſt tract of country, from the Ar- 
chipelago to the Euphrates was conquered by 
one ſingle power; whereas, the united powers 
of twenty potentates in the cruſades, with more 
than twenty times the number of forces, were 
not able, after the labours of two whole cen- 
turies, to eſtabliſh one laſting ſtate in theſe 
ſame countries. | 
Ricault, who reſided a cerifiderable time 
in Turky, attributes the laſting power of the 
Ottoman empire, © To ſomething ſupernatural,” 
He cannot otherwiſe conceive that this govern- 
ment, which depends ſo frequently upon the 
caprice of the Janiflaries, could have ſupported 
itſelf againſt the turbulency of its own ſoldiers 
-and the attacks of its enemies. But to this we 
may reply, that the Roman empire ſupported 
itſelf five hundred years in Rome, and near 
fourteen centuries in the Levant, in the midſt 
of ſeditions and tumults ; and though the im- 
perial ſucceſſion has been frequently changed, 
the throne has ſtil] remained the fame. Now 
the Turks have a veneration for the Ottoman 
race, which is to them a fundamental law that 
Vor. HI. G they 
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they can never think of violating: the govern- 
ment has been frequently wreſted out of the 
hands of the ſultan; but, as we have already 
remarked, it never paſſes into a ſtrange family. 
The conſtitution itſelf then has nothing to fear, 
though the monarch and his viziers are fre- 
quently made to tremble. 

Hitherto this empire has deficd all foreign 
invaſions. The Perſians have rarely penetrated 
into the Turkiſh frontiers : on the contrary, we 
.ſhall ſee ſultan Amurath IV. taking Bagdat 
from the Perſians by aſſault, in 1638, remain- 
ing ſtill maſter of Meſopotamia, and at the ſame 
time 7 the grand mogul with one army 
againſt the Perſians, and at the ſame time threat- 
ning Venice with another. The Germans 
never yet ſhewed themſelves at the gates of 
. Conſtantinople, as the Turks have at thoſe of 
Vienna: and it is only ſince the reign of Peter 
the Great that the Ruſſians became formidable 
to Turky. In fine, force and cruelty firft 
' eſtabliſhed the Ottoman empire, and the di- 
viſions of Chriſtians have helped to ſupport it. 
There is nothing in all this but what is natural. 
We ſhall ſee how this empire augmented its 
power, and perſevered for a long time in its 
ferocity of manners, which at length begin to 
grow ſomewhat milder. | 


CHAP. 
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eee 
Of LEWIS XI. king of France, 


HEN the authority of Charles VII. 
began to be eſtabliſhed in France by the 
expulſion of the Engliſh, the annexing of a 
number of provinces to the crown, and the 
perpetual ſubſidies granted him, the feudal go- 
vernment was ſoon extinguiſhed in that king- 
dom. 

From the contrary reaſon the feudal order 
was ſtrengthened in Germany, the emperors 
being elective, and as fuch deſtitute of either 
provinces or ſupplies. Italy was ſtill divided 
into independent republics and principalities ; 
abſolute power was wholly unknown in Spain, 
and in the North; and England, in the midſt of 
her diviſions, began to lay the foundation of 
that extraordinary government, which through 
the moſt violent and bloody oppoſitions, has in 
a courſe of ages produced that happy mixture 
of liberty and royalty which is the admiration 
of all nations. 

There were at this time in France only the 
two great fiefs of Burgundy and Brittany; but 
theſe by their great power were entirely inde- 
pendent ; and, notwithſtanding the fradal laws, 
they were never conſidered by the other powers 
of Europe as making any part of the kingdom 
of France: and Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy, expreſly ſtipulated with Charles VII. 
at the time that he forgave him the murder of 
his father, duke. John, that he was not to do 
him homage for his dukedom, 

G 2 The 
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The princes of the blood in France had appen- 
Nages in peerage, but —_ to the 1 
of the high court of parliament. he lords, 
though fin poſſeſſed of great privileges in their 
.own territories, had not as formerly any power 
in the ſtate; and there was only the count of 
Foix on the other ſide the Loire who had the 
title of Prince by the grace of God,” with a 
privilege of coining money; but the lords of fiefs, 
-and the corporations of large cities had immenſe 
privileges, 

Lewis XI. ſon to Charles VII. became the 
firſt abſolute king in Europe, after the decline 
of the Charlemagne family; and he did not ar- 
rive at the peaceable enjoyment of this power, 
till after many violent ſtruggles. His life is one 

reat contraſt, and it is certainly meant ts 
humble and confound virtue that he has been 
cried up for a great king: he whom all hiſto- 
rians paint as a moſt unnatural ſon, a barbarous 
brother, a bad father, and a perfidious neigh- 
bour ! he embittered the laſt years of his father's 
life; nay he was the cauſe of his death ; for 
every one knows that the unhappy Charles 
VII. died thro? fear that his ſon ſhould put him 
to death : that is to fay, he choſe to abſtain 
from all food, rather than run the riſk of ſwal- 
lowing the poiſon that he apprehended his fon 
intended for him. Such an apprehenſion in a 
parent is alone ſufficient to prove that he deemed 
his fon capable of the crime, 

Upon a carefu] review of the whole conduct 
of Lewis XI. may we not repreſent him to 
ourſelves as a man who frequently ſtrove to 
diſguiſe infolence by low artifice, and uphold 
$eachery by cruelty ? How came it to paſs — 
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chat in the very beginning of his reign, ſo many 
of the great noblemen who had been in his: 
father's intereſt, and eſpecially the famous count 
de Dunois, whoſe ſword had ſo often kept the 
crown on his head, combined againſt him in 
the League for the public good?“ They 
did not take advantage of the weakneſs of the 
royal authority, as had fo frequently been done 
before: but Lewis had abuſed his power. It 
is plain that the father, made wiſe by his faults 
and his misfortunes, governed very well ; and- 
that his ſon, intoxicated with power, began his 
government very badly. 

This league put him in danger of his crown 
and life. The battle of Montleri de- "mn 
cided little or nothing in his favour ; 14 3 
and he had no other way left to break the 
league than by granting each of the confederates 
what he pleaſed to demand: ſo that his very 
dexterity in this affair was a- proof of his- 
weakneſs, 

Without the leaſt reaſon he made himſelf an 
irreconcileable enemy in Charles duke of Bur- 
gundy, ſon to Philip the Good, at that time 
maſter of Burgundy, Franche Comte, Flanders, 
Artois, many towns on the Somme, and Hol- 
land, by ſtirring up the people of Liege to an 
act of perhdy againſt the duke, and — 
to take up arms againſt him. At the ſame time 
he put himſelf into his hands at Peronne, think- 
ing by that behaviour to deceive him the more 
effeQually. Could there be worſe policy! He 
was defeated, and ſaw himſelf a prifoner 68 
in the caſtle of Peronne, and obliged to “ 
march after his vaſlal againſt theſe very people 
. 3 G 3. whom 
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whom he had ſtirred up to revolt. Could there 
be a greater humiliation ! 

He feared his brother the duke of Berri, and 
this prince was poiſoned by a Benedictine monk, 
his confeſſor, whoſe name was Favre Veſois. 
This is not one of thoſe doubtful acts taken 
upon truſt by the malice or envy of mankind. 

_ "The duke of Berri was at ſupper with 
1472 the lady of Montſorau, his miſtreſs, and. 
this conſeſſor; the latter ordered a hſh of an extra- 
ordinary fize to be ſerved up at table. The 
lady expired immediately upon eating of it, and 
the prince died ſome time after in' the moſt ex- 
cruciating conyulſions, 

Odet Daidie, a brave nobleman, determined 
to revenge the death of the duke, to whom he 
- had been. particularly attached, conveyed the 
murderer into Brittany, where being out of 
Lewis's power, he was fairly tried'; but on the 
day that he was to receive his ſentence he 
was found dead in his bed, Lewis, to quiet 
the public clamour, ordered the papers relating 
to the tryal to be ſent him, and appointed com- 
miſſioners to examine into the truth of the ac- 
euſation. Aſter ſeveral deliberations, they re- 
ſolved upon nothing, and the king loaded them 
with favours. It was not in the leaſt doubted 
in Europe that Lewis was guilty of this mur- 
der, who when dauphin had put his own father 
Charles VII. in fear of his life. Hiſtory ought 
not to accuſe him of this crime without proof; 
but it may lament that he gave reaſon for the 
ſuſpicion, and ought eſpecially to remark, that 
every prince who is guilty of an avowed crime, is 
likewiſe guilty of all the raſh judgments which: 
may be made of his actions. 


Such: 
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Such was the conduct of Lewis XI. with 
reſpect to his vaſſals and his relations. Let us 
now ſee what it was to his neighbours. Ed- 


ward IV. king of England, makes a deſcent in 


France, in hopes to recover ſome part of his 
predeceſſors conqueſts, Lewis was in a con- 
dition to give him battle, but he choſe 
rather to become his tributary. He 1475 
ues over ſome of the chief officers in the 
ngliſh army, and made preſents of wine to a'l 
the common ſoldiers. In fine, he purchaſed the 
retreat of this army by his liberalities. Would 
it not have been more worthy a king of France 
to have employed this money in putting his 


kingdom in a poſture of defence, than in bri- 


bing an enemy whom he feared, and whom he 
ought not to have feared ? 

Noble minds boldly chuſe their favourites 
from perſons of illuſtrious birth, and their mi- 
niſters from thoſe of approved capacity; but 
Lewis's confidents and miniſter, were born 
among the — of the people, and their ſen- 
timents were ſtill meaner than their birth. 

Few tyrants ever put a greater number of ci- 
tizens to death by the hands of the executioner, 
or under more ſtudied torments than this prince: 
the chronicles of thoſe times reckon no lets 
than four thouſand public and private executions 
in the courſe of his reign ; and the only mo- 
numents. he has left behind him are the dun- 
geons, iron cages, and inſtruments of torture 
with which he harraſſed his wretched ſubjects, 
and which poſterity looks upon with terror. 


It is ſurpriſing that father Daniel hardly men- 


tions the puniſhment inflicted on James d'Ar- 
magnac, duke of Nemours, the known deſ- 
G 4 cen- 
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cendant of king Clovis. The circum» 
1477 ſtances and manner of his death, the di- 
ſtribution of his eſtate, and the confinement of. 
Ys young children during the life-time of Lewis 
I. are melancholy and intereſting objects of 
curioſity, : 
Mie do not exactly know the nature of this. 
prince's crime: he was tried by commiſſioners,. 
which gives room to imagine that he was not 
xeally culpable. Some hiſtorians idly impute to. 
him the deſign of ſeizing the king's perſon and 
killing the dauphin. But ſuch an accuſation 
is hardly to be credited; for how could a petty 
prince, who had taken refuge at the foot of the- 
Pyrenees, think of ſeizing — XI. in a time 
of profound peace, and when that monarch 
was at the zenith of his power, and in full 
exerciſe of abſolute authority in his kingdom 
The notion of killing the dauphin, who was 
then an infant, and preſerving the father, is 
another of thoſe extravagant projects which could 
never have entered into the mind of a ſtateſ- 
man. All that we can find well atteſted in re- 
lation to this affair is, that Lewis had the ut- 
moſt hatred to the Armagnac family; that he 
cauſed the duke of Nemours to be ſeized at 
Carlat in 1477 ; that he confined him in an 
iron cage in the Baſtile; and that, having drawn 
up the articles of his impeachment with his 
own hand, he ſent judges to try him, among 
whom was that famous traitor, Philip de Co- 
mines, who having long ſold the ſecrets of the- 
houſe of Burgundy to the king, engaged after- 
wards openly in the French ſervice, and whoſe 
memoirs are ſtill in great eſteem, though writ- 
ten with all the caution of a courtier * 
afrai 
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afraid of declaring the truth, even when Lewis 
Was no more. f 

The king ordered the duke of Nemours to 
be examined in his iron cage, after which he 
was put to the torture, — received ſentence 


of death. He was then led to confeſſion in a 


hall hung with black: confeſſion began at that 
time to be conſidered as a favour granted to 
condemned criminals; and mourning hangings 
were only uſed for princes. It was in this man- 
ner that Conradin had been formerly executed 
at Naples, and that Mary Stuart of Scotland 
was afterwards treated in England. 

But here Lewis XI. put in practice a thing 


hitherto unknown in any country: he cauſed 


the duke's young children to be placed under 


the ſcaffold erected for their father's execution, - 


that they might receive his blood upon them, 
with which they went away all covered; and in 


this condition were conducted to the Baſtile in. 


wooden cages, made in the form of horſe-pan+ 
niers, where the confinement their bodies ſuf- 
fered, put them to perpetual torture. In ſhort, 
the unheard-of torments theſe unhappy princes 
ſuffered would be incredible, were they not well 
atteſted by the petition which they preſented 
to the * in 1483, after the death of 
Lewis XI. 

Never was honour and integrity leſs regarded 
than under this reign, The judges them- 
ſelves were not aſhamed to divide amongſt them 
the poſſe ſſion of thoſe whom they condemned. 

Amidſt the barbarity and ferocity of manners 
which diſtinguiſhed the times preceding theſe, 


ſome heroic actions now and then broke forth. 


The reign of Charles VII. had its Dunois, its 
G5 La 
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La Trimouille, its Cliſſon, its Richemont, 
is Saintraille, its La Hire, and many ma- 
giſtrates of approved merit: but during the 
reign of Lewis XI. there appeared not one great 
man. He had utterly debaſed the whole na- 
tion: all virtue was become extinct, and ſer- 
vile obedience was the only merit, till at length 
the people grew eaſy under their burthen, like 
wretches condemned to the galleys for life. 

But with all this cruelty and craft Lewis had 
two predominant paſſions, which one would 
imagine ſhould have humanized his manners; 
theſe were love and devotion. He had miſtreſ- 
Jes, he had baſtards, and he perſormed pilgri- 
mages; but his love was of a piece with the 
reſt of his character; and his devotion was only 
the ſuperſtitious fear of a timorous- and bewil- 
dered mind. He always went covered with 
relicts, and conſtantly wore a leaden figure of 
the Virgin Mary in his hat, of which it is ſaid 
he uſed to aſk pardon for his murders: before 


_ he committed them. He made a deed of the 


earldom» of Bologne to the Holy Virgin. True 
piety does not conſiſt in making the Virgin 
Mary a counteſs,. but in refraining from thoſe - 
actions which our conſciences condemn, and 
which God. ſeldom fails to puniſh. 

He introduced the Italian cuſtom of ringing 
a bel} at twelve o'clock at noon, when every 
one was to'fay an Ave Maria. He aſked per- 
miſſion of the pope to wear the ſurplice and 
the aumeſs +, and to be a ſecond time anointed. 


with the holy oil of Rheims. 


+ An ornament which the canons of a cathedral church 
wear on their arms when they go to officiate at maſs, 


At 
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At length, being ſenſible of the ap- 
proaches 95 Tawny, ſhut himſelf up in 1483 
the caſtle of Pleſſis- les- tours, and inacceſſible 
to every one, ſurrounded by guards, and a prey 
to the moſt bitter reflections, he ſent ſor a her- 
mit of Calabria, called Franciſco Martorillo, 
fince adored as a ſaint, under the name of St. 
Franciſco de Paulo, and throwing himſelf at 
his feet, entreated him with a flood of tears, 
to intercede with God that his life might be 
prolonged; as if the voice of a Calabrian friar 
in a village of France could arreſt the ordinance 
of God, or preſerve a weak and perverſe foul 
in a worn out body, contrary to the rules of 
nature. While he was thus begging for life 
of a foreign hermit, he thought to recruit the 
weak remains that were left by drinking the 
blood of young children, fondly imagining to 
correct thereby the acrimony of his own. 

Certainly no one could experience a more 
melancholy fituation than to be in the midit of 
power and proſperity, the. continual victim of 
uneaſineſs, remorſe, fear, and the ſhame of be- 
ng univerſally deteſted. | 

And yet he was the firſt of the kings of 
France who took and uſed the title of Moſt Chri- 
ftian king; much at the ſame time that Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, as famous for his perfidies as. 
his conqueſts, took that of Catholic. | 

Notwithſtanding his many vices, Lewis had 
fome good qualities. He was valiant and liberal : 
he was well acquainted with men and things: 
he would have juſtice executed; and no one 
but himſelf dared to be unjuſt. | 

When Paris had been Jaid waſte by a plague, 
it was repeopled —_—_ his care; on this oc- 

3 6 caſion 
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caſion indeed he received a number of robbers 
and freebooters, but the ſeverity of his admini- 
ſtration ſoon made them good citizens. In his 
time this city contained eighty thouſand burgh- 
ers able to bear arms. To him the people were 
feſt indebted for the lowering of the power of 
the grandees, This made about fifty thouſand 
families murmur againſt him ; but it procured, 
or ought to have procured him, the bleſſings 
of above five hundred thouſand. 

He was the firſt who eſtabliſhed the poſts, 
though not on the ſame footing as they now 
are in Europe. He only revived the veredarii 
of Charlemagne, and the ancient Roman em- 
pire. He kept two hundred and thirty couriers, 
at his own expence, to carry his = — inceſ- 
ſantly through the kingdom. Private perſons 
had the uſe of the horſes belonging to theſe 
couriers, on paying ten ſols per horſe for every 
journey of thirty leagues. Letters were de- 
livered from town to town by the king's cou- 
riers. This branch of police was for a long 
time unknown in France, He likewiſe en- 
deavoured to eftabliſh one ſtandard for weights 
and meaſures throughout the kingdom, as had 

been done in the time of Charlemagne. In a 
word, he proved that a bad man may be a pub- 
lie benefactor when his private intereſt is not 
againſt it. 

The taxes in the reign of Charles VII. in- 
dependent of the royal demeſnes, amounted to 
ſeventeen hundred thouſand livres of that cur- 
rency. In the reign of Lewis XI. they were 
four millions and an half of livres, which 
at ten livres to the mark, will make twenty- 
three millions and an half of our preſent cur- 
5 rency. 
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rency. Now, if we examine the price of com- 
modities according to this proportion, eſpecially 
corn, which is the principal one, we ſhall find 
that they were not worth above one half of 
what they are at preſent: ſo that with twenty 
three millions and an half, the government then 
anſwered all the purpoſes for which it is at 
preſent obliged to expend forty-fix, 

Such was the condition of the French power 
before Burgundy, the Franche Comte, Artois, 
the territory of Boulogne, the cities on the 
Somme, and Provence, and Anjou, were an- 
nexed to the monarchy by Lewis XI. This 
kingdom ſoon afterwards became the moſt 
powerful in Europe, and might be compared 
to a river ſwelled by a thouſand leſter ſtreams, 
and cleared from the mud and weeds which 
had fo long interrupted its courſe. 

Titles at this time firſt began to be given to 
power. Lewis XI, was the firſt king of France 
who had the title of Majeſty given him, 
which before was only given to the emperor, 
and which the German chancery has never 
granted to any king even to this day. The 
kings of Arragon, Caſtile, and Portugal, had 
the title of Highneſs. The king of England 
was ſtiled Your Grace: and Lewis XI. might 
have been called Your Deſpotſhip. 

We have now ſeen by what a ſeries of for- 
tunate crimes he came to be the firſt abſolute 
king in Europe ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 
great feudal government. Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic could never attain this power in Arra- 
gon. Iſabella indeed had the addreſs to work 
the minds of her Caſtilians to paſſive obedience, 
but ſhe never reigned abſolute, Every ftate, 

| every 
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every province, and every city throughout Eu- 
rope, had its particular privileges; the feudal 
lords often oppoſed theſe privileges, and the 
kings frequently attempted to ſubject both the 
feudal lords and the cities to their obedience; 
but neither of them accompliſhed it, till Lewis 
XI. and he only by ſpilling the blood of Ar- 
— and Luxembourg on the ſcaffold, ſa- 
crihcing every thing to his vengeance, and pay- 
ing dearly the execution of his vile purpoſes, 
Iſabella of Caſtile managed with more cunning 
and leſs cruelty ; for . how did ſhe act 
when wanting to unite the dutchy of Placentia 
to her own crown ? By means of inſinuations 
and money ſhe excited the vaſſals of the duke 
of Placentia to revolt againſt him. They ac- 
cordingly aſſemble, and demand to be admitted 
as vaſlals of queen Iſabella, and ſhe, out of 
complaiſance, complies with their requeſt. 
Lewis XI. at the ſame time that he encreaſed 
his power over his ſubjects by his rigorous ad- 
miniſtration, enlarged his kingdom by his in- 


duſtry and application to public buſineſs. He 


procured the county of Provence in legacy 
from its laſt ſovereign count, and thus deprived 
the empire of a feudatory, as Philip of Valois 
had done with regard to Dauphime. He like- 
wiſe annexed Anjou and Maine, which be- 
longed to this count, to the crown of France ; 
and thus, by {kill, money, and good fortune, did 
the kingdom of France, which from the reign of 
Hugh Capet had beenof little or no conſideration, . 
and which had been almoſt finally deſtroyed by 
the Engliſh, become a conſiderable ſtate. The 
fame good fortune procured it the addition of 


\ Burgundy ; and the faults of the laſt duke re- 


ſtored 
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ſtored this province to the ſtate, which the im- 
prudence of its kings had ſeparated from it. 


NN N 
C HAP. LXXXI. 


Of Bux cup and the Swiss NATION, in 
the Time of Lewis XI. in the fifteenth 
Century. 


HARLE S the Raſh, who was deſcended 

in a right line from John king of France, 

held the dutchy of Burgundy as an appennage 
of his houſe, together with the cities upon the 
Somme, which had been ceded to his family by 
Charles VII. He was likewiſe poſſeſſed by 
right of ſucceſſion of the Franche Comte, Ar- 
tois, Flanders, and almoſt all Holland. His 
cities in the Low Countries were in a flouriſh- 
ing condition, by means of their extenſive com- 
merce, which almoſt equalled that of Venice; 
Antwerp was the ſtaple of the northern nations, 
the town of Ghent employed fifty thouſand 
workmen in their woollen manufactory, Bruges 
had as great a trade as Antwerp, and Arras was 
then famous for thoſe fine hangings which ſtill 
po dy its name in Germany, England, and 

aly. | | 

It was then cuftomary for princes to ſel] their 
dominions when they were in want of money, 
as a private perſon now ſells his houſe or 
his eſtate. This cuſtom took place after the 
eruſades, Ferdinand king of Arragon fold 
Rouſſillon to Lewis XI. with right of re- 
demption; 
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demption; Charles duke of Burgundy had lately 
purchaſed the province of Gueldres, and a duke 
of Auſtria had fold him all the demeſnes he pof- 
ſeſſed in Alſace, and the neighbourhood of 
Swiſſerland. This acquiſition was worth much 
more than Charles gave for it, who now ſaw 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of a ſtate which reached 
from the banks of the Somme to the gates of 
Straſburg; he had nothing to do — ca but 


to enjoy his good fortune. Few kings in Eu- 


rope were ſo powerful as himſelf, and not one 
more rich or magnificent; but he was deſirous 
to erect his ſtates into a kingdom, which might 


one ny have proved very prejudicial to France. 
To effe 


& this nothing more was neceſſary than 
to purchaſe a diploma of the emperor Frederick 
III. the cuſtom being ſtill preſerved of aſking 
the title of king of the emperors, as a kind of 
homage paid to the ancient Roman empire. 
Charles however failed in this negociation ; but 


as he deſigned to add Lorraine and Swiflerland 


to his dominions, he was ſure that if he ſuc- 
ceeded he might make himſelf king without the 


permiſſion of any one. 


He was not at the leaſt pains to diſguiſe his 
ambition, and this procured him the ſurname of 
the Raſh. We may form an idea of his haugh- 

tineſs by his manner of receiving the 
1474 gdeputics from Swifſerland. The wri- 
ters of that country affirm that he obliged them 
to addreſs him upon their knees. This is a 
ſtrange contradiction in the manners of a free 
nation which ſoon after became his conquerors. 

'The foundation of the duke of Burgundy's 
pretenſions to this homage to which the Hel- 


vetic body ſubmitted, was as follows: Several 


Swils 


— 
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Wiſs villages were ſituated in the midſt of the 
demeſnes which he had purchaſed of the duke 
of Auſtria, and he thought when he made this. 
purchaſe, that he bought theſe people likewiſe: 
as ſlaves : the deputies of the commons always 
addreſſed the king of France upon the knee, 
and the duke of Burgundy had always kept up 
the etiquette of the chiefs of his houſe. We 
have elſewhere obſerved that ſeveral kings, after 
the example of the emperor, had inſiſted on the 
ceremony of the bended knee when ſpoken to, 
or preſented with any thing; and that this cuſ- 
tom, which came originally from Aſia, had 
been introduced by Conſtantine, and before him 

Dioclefian, — hence came the cuſtom, 
that a vaſſal ſnould do homage to his lord by 
kneeling with both knees upon the — 
and likewiſe the cuſtom of kiſſing the pope's- 
feet. This is the hiſtory of human vanity. 

Philip of Comines, and the croud of hiſto- 
rians who followed him, pretend that the war 
againſt the Swiſs, which proved ſo fatal to the 
duke of Burgundy, was occaſioned by a cart- 
load of ſheep-ſkins. The lighteſt occaſion will 
kindle a war when matters are ripe for it : but 
Lewis XI. had for a long time been endea- 
vouring to animate the Swiſs againſt the duke 
of Burgundy, and many acts of hoſtility had 
paſſed between both parties, before the adven- 
ture of the ſheep-ſkins. The truth is, that 
Charles's ambition was the only occaſion of the: 
war. 

There were at that time only eight Swiſs 
cantons: Fribourg, Soleure, Schaff houſe, and 
Appenzel, not having then entered into the 
alance z nor did Baſil, an imperial town, 
| whole 
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whoſe ſituation upon the Rhine made it a rich 
and flouriſhing port, make a part of this infant 
republic, known then only for its poverty, ſim- 
plicity, and courage. The deputies of Berne 
preſented a remonftrance to this ambitious 
prince, ſetting forth, that their whole country 
was not worth the ſpurs worn by his knights. 
Theſe deputies did not addreſs Charles upon 
the knee; they ſpoke with humility, and de- 
fended themſelves bravely. 
1 The duke's gendarmerie, whoſe ar- 
47 mour was all covered with gold, were 
twice beaten, and ſuffered the moſt ſhameful 
defeat from theſe humble villagers, who were 
aſtoniſhed at the richneſs of the ſpoils they 
found in the enemy's camp. 

Conld it have been foreſeen, that, when the 
largeſt diamond in Europe, taken by a Swiſs 
ſoldier in the battle of Granſon, was ſold by 
him to his general for a crown ; could it have 
been foreſeen, I ſay, at that time, that one day 
there ſhould be as beautiful and opulent cities 
in Swiſſerland as the capital of the dutchy of 
Burgundy then was? The luxury of jewels 
and rich ſtuffs was for a long time unknown 
to thoſe people, and when it came to be known, 
it was prohibited; but the ſolid riches, which 
conſiſt in agriculture, were always left free, to 
be gathered by the free and victorious hands of 
the inhabitants. The conveniencies of life 
have been more ſought after by - them of 
late; and the pleaſures of ſociety and ſound 
philoſophy, without which ſociety can afford 
no laſting pleaſure, have found their way into 
thoſe parts of Swiſſerland where the climate is 
more mild, and where plenty now reigns. * 

| en 
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fine, in ſome parts of this country, formerly ſo 
wild and uncouth, they have at length found 
the way to join the politeneſs of Athens with 
the Spartan ſimplicity. 

In the mean time Charles the Raſh deter- 
mined to revenge himſelf upon Lorraine, and 
wreſt the city of Nanci (which he had taken 
once before) from its lawful poſleflor duke 
René; but theſe very Swiſs, who had formerly 
conquered him, being now joined by the people 
of Fribourg and Soleure, who in that rendered 
themſelves worthy of the alliance, again defied 
the uſurper of their country, who purchaſed with 
his blood the title of Raſh, beſtowed 


upon him by poſterity. 477 . 


Fhen it was that Lewis XI. made himſelf 
maſter of Artois and the cities in the Somme, 
and of the dutchy of Burgundy as a male-fief, 
and of the city of Beſangon, as lying very con- 
venient for him. 

The princeſs Mary, daughter to Charles the 
Raſh, and ſole heireſs of ſo many provinces, 
ſaw herſelf by this means ſtript in an inſtant of 
two thirds of her inheritance. Lewis might 
alſo have added to the kingdom of France the 
Seventeen Provinces, which almoſt all belonged 
to this princeſs, by marrying her to his ſon; 
but he vainly flattered himſelf with having her 
for a daughter-in-law whom he had ſtript of 
her dominions ; and thus this great politician 
miſſed an opportunity of annexing Franche 
_— and all the Low Countries to his king- 

om. | 

The people of Ghent and of the reſt of the 
towns in Flanders, who enjoyed more freedom 
at that time under their ſovereigns, than even 

| the 
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the Engliſh do under their kings, deſtined 
Maximilian, ſon to the emperor Frederick III. 
ſor a conſort to their princeſs. 
At preſent ſubjects learn the marriages of 
their princes, the making of war and peace, 
the laying on of taxes, and in ſhort the whole 
of their deſtiny, from the declarations iſſued by 
their maſters, but it was not ſo in Flanders: 
the people of Ghent determined that their prin- 
ceſs ſhould marry a German; and they cut off 
the heads of the princeſs Mary's chancellor, and 
of her chamberlain Imbercourt, for having en- 
tered into a treaty of marriage for her with the 
dauphia of France ; and theſe two minifters 
were executed in the very preſence of the young 
g princeſs, who pleaded in vain for their 
147 pardon with theſe rough people. 
Maximilian, who was invited rather by the 
people than the princeſs, repaired to Ghent to 
conclude his nuptials, like a private gentle- 
man going to make his fortune by marrying 
a rich heireſs ; his wife defrayed the expence 
of his journey, his equipage, and his houſhold,. . 
But though. he eſpouſed Mary, he did not get 
2 of her dominions, and was only the 
uſband of a ſovereign princeſs ; and even when 
at the death of his wife he became guardian to 
the ſon he had by her; when he had the go- 
vernment of the Low Countries, and even 
after he came to be king of the Romans, and 
emperor, the inhabitants of Bruges impriſoned 
him in 1488 for four months, for having vio- 
lated their privileges. Thus, if princes have 
frequently abuſed their power, the people on 
the other hand have as much abuſed their pri- 
vileges. f 
This 
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This marriage of the heireſs of Burgundy 
with Maximilian proved the ſource of all thoſe 
wars which have for ſuch a number of years ſet 
the houſe of France at variance with that of 
Auſtria. This it was whick gave riſe to the 
greatneſs of Charles V. and brought Europe to 
the brink of ſlavery: all through the obſtinacy 
of the citizens of Ghent, in marrying their 
Princeſs. 
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HH E extinction of the houſe of Burgun- 
dy, the adminiſtration of Lewis XI. and 
above all the new method of making war lately 
introduced throughout Europe, had by little 
and little contributed to the abolition of that 
kind of military dignity or brotherhood, known 
by the name of chivalry, of which only the 
ſhadow is now left. 

This chivalry was a military inſtitution, 
which had ariſen of itſelf among the great lords, 
in the ſame manner as religious ſocieties or 
brotherhoods had been eftabliſhed among the 
citizens. This inſtitution owed its birth to 
the anarchy and rapine which deſolated all Eu- 
rope upon the decline of the Charlemagne fa- 
mily. The nobles of all degrees, dukes, counts, 
viſcounts, vidames, caſtellans, were now be- 
come ſovereign princes in their own territories, 
and continuaily making war upon each other ; 
and, inſtead of the great armies of Charles 

Martel, 
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Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne, almoſt all 
Europe was divided into ſmall troops of ſeven 
or eight hundred men, and ſometimes much 
Jeſs. Two or three towns made a petty ſtate, 
which was inceſſantly fighting with its neigh- 
bouring ſtate. The communication between 
the provinces was ſhut up, the high roads were 
neglected, or ſo infefted with robbers, that the 
merchant could no longer travel in ſafety, or 
bring his commodities to market ; without 
which there was no ſubſiſting. Every poſſeſſor 
of a caſtle ſtopt them on the road, and laid them 
under contribution, and many of the larger 
caſtles upon the borders of the rivers were real 
-dens of thieves, who not only plundered the 
merchants, but frequently carried off all the 
women that came in their way. 

Several of the lords by degrees entered into 
aſſociations for the defence of the public ſafety, 
and, the protection of the ladies, to which they 
bound themſelves by oath; and this virtuous 
inſtitution, by being made a religious act, be- 
came an indiſpenſible duty; ſeveral aſſociations 
of this kind were formed in moſt of the pro- 
vinees, and every lord of a large fief held it an 
honour to be a knight, and admitted into this 
order. 

Towards the eleventh century there were 
ſeveral religious and profane ceremonies ap- 
pointed for the obſervance of each candidate, 
which ſeemed to throw a new character upon 
the order. The perſon who ſtood for admit- 
tance was to faſt, to confeſs himſelf, to receive 
the ſacrament, and to paſs one whole night 
under arms: after this he was to fit at a table 


Dy , 
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by himſelf, while his godfathers, and the ladies 
that were to arm the new knight, dined at 


another. The candidate, clad in a white robe, 


was at his little table -by himſelf, where it was 


forbidden him to ſpeak, laugh, or even to 
touch food. The next day he was to make 
his entrance into the church, with his ſword 
hanging about his neck, and received the prieſt's 
benediction; he was then to go and kneel down 
before the lord or lady who was to inveſt him 
with his armour of knighthood. Thoſe of the 
aſſiſtants who were qualified put on his ſpurs, 
clad him with his cuiraſs, his cap, his cuiſhes, 
his gauntlets, and the coat of mail called the 


haubert. The godfather who inſtalled him 


gave him three ſtrokes with the flat of his ſword 
on the neck, in the name of God, St. Michael, 
and St. George. And, from this inſtant, every 
time he heard maſs he drew his ſword at the 
reading of the goſpel, and held it upright. 
The inſtallation was followed by a magnifi- 
cent entertainment, and frequently by a tour- 


'nament ; but theſe were always at the people's 


expence. The great feudal lords impoſed a tax 
upon their vaſſals on the day that any of their 


children were made knights. Young people 


were generally admitted to this honour at the 
age of twenty - one: before that they were termed 


batchelors, which is as much as to ſay leſſer 


knights, varlets, or ſquires; and the lords who 
were incorporated in theſe military ſocieties, 
frequently gave their children to each other to 
be brought up at a diſtance from their parents 
roof, under the name of varlets, or apprentices 
in ch ivalry. 

Theſe 
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Theſe knights were in greateſt vogue in the 
time of the cruſades. The lords of hefs, who 
brought vaſſals into the field under their ban- 
mer, were called knights bannerets; not that 
the title of knight alone gave them the privi- 
lege of appearing in the field with banners. It 
was their power, and not the ceremony of in- 
ſtallation, which enabled them to raiſe troops 
and keep them on foot. They were bannerets 
in virtue of their fiefs, and not of their knight- 
hood; this title being only a diſtinction in- 
troduced by cuſtom; a kind of conventional 
honour, and not any real dignity in the ſtate, 
nor of the leaſt weight in the form of govern- 
ment. The knights had no ſhare in the elec- 
tions of emperors or kings; nor was it neceſ- 
ſary to have been dubbed a knight to be ad- 
mitted to a fear in the diets of the empire, the 
arliaments of France, or the cortes of Spain. 
na word, none of the eſſentials of govern- 
ment, ſuch as infeoffments, rights of depen- 
dency and juriſdiction, inheritance, or laws, 
had any connexion with chivalry. The chief 
privileges of this inſtitution conſiſted in bloody 
exhibitions and tournaments A batchelor or 
eſquire was not in general allowed to enter the 
liſts againſt a knight. * 

Kings themſelves frequently entered into this 
order, but this made no addition to their honour 
or power; they only did it to encourage chi- 
valry and valour by their example. The knights 
were always treated with great reſpect by the 
community, and that was all. 

But after king Edward III. inſtituted the 
order of the garter; Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy, that of the golden fleece + and 
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Lewis XI. the order of St. Michael, which at 
its firſt. inſtitution was as noble as either of the 
other two, though now ſo ridiculouſly diſ- 
graced ; then the ancient chivalry began to de- 
cline. It had no longer any diſtinguiſhing 
mark, nor a chief to confer the particular ho- 
nours and privileges of the order, And there 
were no longer any knights bannerets after the 
kings and great princes had erected military 
companies; ſo that chivalry became then only 
a name. The honour of knighthood was ge- 
nerally conferred by a great prince or ſome re- 
nowned warrior, Thoſe lords who were of 
any eſtabliſhed rank of dignity took, with the 
reſt of their titles, that of knight; and all thoſe 
who made profeſſion of arms called themſelves 
eſquires. 

The military orders of knighthood, as thoſe 
of the Templars, of Malta, the Teutonic 
order, and ſeveral others, are only imitations 
of the ancient chivalry, and have added religious 
ceremonies to the military function. But this 
kind of chivalry is quite different from the an- 
cient inſtitution, and was only productive of 
certain orders of military monks, founded by the 
popes, endowed with benefices, and confined 
to three orders of monks. Of theſe extraor- 
dinary orders, ſome have been great conque- 
rors, others have been ſuppreſſed on account of 
their debaucheries, and others ſtill continue to 
ſubſiſt in high reputation. 

The Teutonic was a ſovereign order, as that 
of Malta ftill is, and will long continue to 
Almoſt every prince in Europe has endeavour- 
ed to eſtabliſh an order of knighthood. The 
Vol. III. b H ſimple 
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ſimple title of knight, beſtowed by the kings 
of England upon ſome of the principal citt- 
Zens, without their being incorporated into 
any particular order, is derived from the an- 
cient chivalry, but differs widely from its ori- 
ginal. The ancient chivalry has been preſerved 
no where but in France, in the ceremony of 
creating knights all the ambaſladors ſent to that 
court from the republic of Venice ; and in this 
inſtallation the dubbing or ſtriking with the 
ſword is the only part of the original inſtitu- 
tion which is preſerved. 

Here we have exhibited to us a various pic- 
ture; and if we attentively trace the chain 
of all the cuſtoms in Europe ſince the time of 
Charlemagne, in ſtate, church, war, honours, 
finances and ſociety, nay even in dreſs itſelt, 
we ſhall meet with nothing but one perpetual 
change, 


; 


CH A P. LXXXII. 


Of the FEUuD aL GovERNM ENT in 
the fifteenth Century, after the death of 
LEWIS XI. | 


OU have already ſeen how in Italy, 
France, and Germany, anarchy was turned 
into deſpotiſm, under the reign of Chilfiemagne, 


and deſpotiſm again overturned by anarchy un- 
der his deſcendants. 

You are ſenſible how wrong it is to think 
' that there were no hereditary fiefs before the 
| time 
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time of Hugh Capet. Normandy is a ſtrong 
inſtance of the contrary. Bavaria and Acqui- 
tain were hereditary fiefs before Charlemagne's 
time ; as were almoſt all the Italian fiefs under- 
the Lombard kings. In the reign of Charles 
the Fat and the Simple, the great officers of 
ſtate and ſome biſhops arrogated to them- 
ſelves the rights of regality. But there were al- 
ways poſſeſſors of large territories under the 
tifle of Sires in France, Herren in Germany, 
and Ricos Hombres in Spain. There were al- 
ways likewiſe ſome great cities governed by 
their own magiſtrates, as Rome, Milan, Ly- 
ons, Rheims, &c. Now the bounds of the 
liberties of theſe cities, and thoſe of the power 
of particular lords, have been always changing ; 
and force and fortune have determined every- 
thing. If ſome of the great officers became uſurp-" 
ers, the father of Charlemagne had been the ſame. 
Pepin the grandſon of Arnold biſhop of Metz, 
and preceptor to Dagobert, dethroned the family 
of Clovis *: Hugh Capet diſpoſſeſſed Pepin's 
family ; and the deſcendants of this Hugh Ca- 
pet were never able to re- aſſemble the ſcattered 
members of the French monarchy. | 
The feudal power in France received a mor- 
tal blow from Lewis XI. and was vigoroufl 
appoſed in Spain by Ferdinand and Iſabella. In 
England it had been obliged to give way to the 
mixed form of government. ſt ſtill ſubſiſted 
in Poland indeed, though under another form. 
But in Germany it remained in full vigour, and 
was even enereaſing every day. The count de 
Boulainvilliers calls this conſtitution “ the 
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.* See Vol. I. Chap. yi, vi. -c. 4 
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effort of human genius.” Loiſeau, and other 
great civilians, term it an extravagant inſti- 
tution ; a monſter compoſed of members with- 
out an head,” 
We cannot think it a very powerful effort 
of genius, but rather the mere natural and 
common effect of human reaſon and ambition, 
for thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of lands to te 
defirous of being maſters in their own terri- 
tories. The great land-holders, from the midſt 
of Muſcovy to the mountains of Caſtile, have 
all thought in the ſame manner, though they 
may not perhaps have communicated their ideas 
to each other; and were all equally deſirous 
that their lives and eftates ſhould not depend 
you the abſolute power of a king. They have 
ociated together in every country to oppoſe 
this power, and at the ſame time have exerciſed 
it as much as they were able upon their own 
vaſſals and ſubjects. 

This kind of government prevailed in Eu- 
rope for upwards of ſive hundred years ; it was 
indeed unknown among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. But certainly that cannot properly be 
called an extravagant inſtitution which has been 
To univerſally received in Europe. It is doubt- 
Jeſs.an unjuſt one, becauſe the greater number 
are cruſhed by the fewer, and the private citi- 
zen can never hope to riſe but by a general 
ſubverſion of the ſtate. No flouriſhing cities, 
no extenſive commerce, nor no encouragement 
for the polite arts are found under a government 
purely feudal : and the powerful cities in Ger- 
many and Flanders flouriſhed only in conſe- 
quence of a ſhort interval of liberty. The ci- 
ties of Ghent, Bruges, and Antwerp, 
Lb |; 3 5 
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ple, are to be conſidered rather as republics un- 
der the protection of the dukes of Burgundy, 
than towns ſubject to the arbitrary authority of 
thoſe dukes. The ſame may be faid of the im- 
perial cities. f 
You have ſeen the feudal anarchy eſtabliſh 
itſelf through a great part of Europe under the 
ſucceſſors of Charlemagne: but before his time, 
2nd under the Lombard kings, the feudal form 
of government was more regular. The Franks, 
when they invaded Gaul, divided amongſt them 
the territories of Clovis : therefore the count 
de Boulainvilliers will have it that the lords of 
caſtles were all ſovereign princes in France. 
But what perſon not volleſſed of territories can 
ſay, I am a deſcendant of one of the canque- 
rors of Gaul? Or, though he ſhould be de- 
ſcended in a rizht line from any one of theſe 
uſurpers, would not the cities and the com- 
mons have a better right to recover their liberty 
than this Frank ever could haye had to deprive 
them of it ? 4 
It cannot be ſaid that the feudal power in 
Germany was eſtabliſhed by right of conqueſt, 
as it was in Lombardy and France, Ger- 
many was never entirely conquered by fo- 
reigners; and yet it is, at this time, the only 
country in the world where the feudal law 
truly ſubſiſts. The Boyards of Ruſſia have 
their ſubjects, but they are ſubjects themſelves, 
and do not form a body politic like the German 
princes. The Tartar khans and the princes of 
/alachia and Moldavia are real feudal lords, 
holding of the grand ſignior. But then they 
are liable to be depoſed by an order of divan; 
whereas the German lords cannot be diſpof- 
H 3 ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed but by the general decree of the whole nati- 
on. The Poliſh nobility are mote upon an equality 
wich each other than the land- holders in Ger- 
many; therefore this is not a real feudal go- 
vernment. Theres are likewiſe no rear-vaſlals 
in Poland. A nobleman there, is not the ſub- 
.zect of another nobleman, as in Germany. 
oland is an ariſtocratic republic, where the 
common people are all ſlaves. 
The feudal law is on a different footing in 
Italy. Every territory is deemed a fief of the 
empire in Lombardy, which occaſions great un- 
certainty ; for the emperors are ſupreme lords 
of thoſe fiefs, only in quality of kings of Italy, 
and ſucceſſors to the kings of Lombardy. Now 
certainly a diet of Ratisbon is not king of Italy. 
But what has happened from this? The Ger- 
manic liberty having prevailed over the impe- 
rial authority in Germany, and the empire ha- 
ving become a diſtinct thing from the emperor, 
the Italian fiefs call themiclves vaſſals of the 
empire, and not of the emperor. Thus one 
feudal adminiſtration is become another feudal 
adminiſtration. The hef of Naples again is of 
a nature entirely different from either of thele. 
It is a homage paid by the ſtronger to the 
weaker; a kind of ceremony kept up by cu- 
Nom. _ 
Every thing has been a fief in Europe, and 
the laws of fiefs have been every where diſte- 
re it, When the male branch of Burgundy 
became extinct, Lewis XI. thought he had a 
right to ſucceed to that dukedom. But if the 
houſe of Saxony or Bavaria was to fail, the 
emperor would have no right to take poſſeſſion 
of thoſe provinces ; nor would the pope have 
5 any 
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any claim to the kingdom of Naples, in caſe 
the reigning family was to become extinct- 
Theſe rights are all derived from force, cuſtom, 
or agreement. Force gave Burgundy to Lewis 
XI. for there was ſtill a prince of that houſe 
living, the count of Nevers, who was a de- 
ſcendant of the lawful poſſeſſors, but dared not 
aſſert his right. It was likewiſe no leſs ſcanda- 
lous that Mary of Burgundy was excluded from 
the ſucceſſion. For in the grant made of the 
dominion of Burgundy to her. anceſtors, by 
king John of France, it is expreſly ſaid “ that 
the heirs ſhall ſuccced to the honours ;** now a 
daughter is an heireſs. 
| The queſtion concerning male and fe- 
male fiefs, the right of liege homage or ſim- 
ple homage; the Ms among thoie 
ords who held different lands in vaſlalage 
of two lords paramount at. a time, and amon 
the vaſſals of lords paramount who —— 
the ſupreme demeſne; and a thouſand difficul- 
ties of the like nature, gave riſe to numberleſs 
proceſſes which could be decided only by the 
force of arms. The fortunes and poſſeſſions of 
private citizens were ſtill in a more unhappy 
ſituation. | 
What muſt be the ſituation of that va 
whoſe lord is himſelf ſubject to another, wha 
holds of a third! He muſt be involved in 
ſuits in almoſt every court, and loſe all he is 
worth before he can obtain a final decree. It 
is certain that the people never voluntarily 
made choice of this form of government. Nor 
is that country worthy to be inhabited, where 
all degrees and conditions are not equally ſub- 


jected to the laws. 
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CHAP. LXXXIV. 


Of CHARLES VIII. and of the State of 
EvRoPE when that Prince undertook the 
Conqueſt of NAPLEs. 


EWIS NI. left his fon Charles VIII. a 
child of fourteen years of age, weak in 
body, and unimproved in mind, maſter of the 
fineſt and moſt powerful kingdom in Europe. 
But he left him at the ſame time a civil war, 
which is almoſt the inſeparable attendant upon 
a minority, The young king was indeed no 
longer a minor by Charles V.'s law : . but he 
was ſtill fo by nature. His eldeſt ſiſter Anne, 
wife to Baujeu duke of Bourbon, was left re- 
gent by her father's will, and is ſaid to have 
been very worthy of this high poſt. Lewis 
duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, and 
afterwards that Lewis XII. whoſe. memory is 
ſtill ſo dear, began by being the ſcourge of the 
kingdom to which he afterwards proved the 
tendereſt parent. In the firſt place, his rank 
of firſt prince of the blood, had been fo far 
from procuring him any ſhare in the govern- 
ment, that it had not even given him the right 
of precedency over thoſe peers who were of more 
ancient creation. On the other hand it ſeemed 
very extraordinary, that a woman who was by 
law declared incapable of afcending the throne, 
ſhould nevertheleſs reign under another name. 
Theſe conſiderations excited Lewis of Orleans, 
who was of an ambitious temper, (as the moſt vir- 
tuous frequently are) to raile a civil war _—_ 
| che 
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the king his maſter, in order to be made his 
guardian. 

The parliament of Paris then found, for the 
firſt time, of how much conſideration it might 
be during a minority. The duke of Orleans 
applied in perſon to the courts for an order to 
alter the adminiſtration, La Vaquerie, the 
firſt preſident, who was an able lawyer, made 
him anſwer, that the parliament had nothing 
to do either with the finances or the govern- 
ment of the ſtate, which belonged to the ge- 
neral ſtates, whom the parliament did not re- 
preſent. ; 

This reply proves that the city of Paris at 
that time was in full tranquility, and that the 
parliament was in the intereſt of Madame de 
Baujeu. A civil war now broke out in 1488 
the provinces, and eſpecially in that of 4 
Brittany, where the old duke Francis II. 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the duke of Orleans. A 
battle was fought near St. Aubin in Brittany ; 
and here it muſt be obſerved, that, in the army 
of the Bretons and the duke of Orleans, 
there were between four and five hundred Eng- 
liſh, notwithſtanding the troubles which then 
diſtracted that country, and drained it of 
its ſoldiers. The Engliſh have ſeldom ſtood 
neuter when France was to be attacked. The 
rebel army was defeated by that great general 
Lewis de la Trimouille, who took their chief 
the duke of Orleans prifoner, who afterwards 
came to be his ſovereign. Lewis may be rec- 
koned the third king of the Capet family 
who had been taken priſoner in battle, and he- 
was not the laſt. The duke of Orleans con- 
tmued priſoner near three years in the tower 
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Y Bourges, till Charles VIII. went in per- 
491 fon to deliver him from thence. The 
manners of the French were much milder than 
' thoſe of the Engliſh, who, harraſſed with con- 
tinual civil wars at that time, made it their 
common practice to put to death by the hands 
of the executioner thoſe whom they conquered 
in battle *. 

The peace and greatneſs of France were at 
length happily eſtabliſned by the marriage of 
Charles VIII. who obliged the old duke of 
Brittany to give him his daughter to wife, 
with all his dominions in dowry. The 
princeſs Anne of Brittany, one of the moſt 

eautiful women of her age, had a paſhon for 
the duke of Orleans, who was ſtill in the 
flower of his youth, and maſter of many 
amiable accompliſhments; and who, by this 
civil war, found himſelf deprived at once of his 
liberty and his miſtreſs, 

Upon the marriages of princes in Euro 
depends the fate of their people. Charles VIII. 
who during the life-time of his father might 
bave eſpouſed the princeſs Mary, heireſs of Bur- 
gundy, might now have had to wife the daugh- 
ter of this Mary and of Maximilian king of 
the Romans; and Maximilian on his ſide, who 
had loſt his queen, Mary of Burgundy, had, 
not without reaſon, entertained hopes of ob- 
taining Anne of Brittany for his ſecond conſort. 
He had even gone ſo far as to eſpouſe her by 
proxy; and the count of Naſſau had, accor- 
ding to the cuſtom of thoſe times, put one leg 
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into the princeſs's bed, in the name of the king 
of the Romans. But this did not hinder the 
king of France from concluding his marriage; 
and he obtained the princeſs, together with Brit- 
tany for her portion, which has ſince been re- 
duced to a province of France. a 

France was then in its zenith of glory, and 
nothing but the many errors it was aſterwards 
guilty of, could have prevented it from being 
the arbiter of Europe. 

We may remember that the laſt count of 
Provence bequeathed his dominions to Lewis 
XI. * This count, in whom the houſe of 
Anjou became extinct, took the title of kin 
of the two Sicilies, which his family had loft 
the poſſeſſion of for a long time. This title 
he alſo left to Lewis XI. by the donation of 
the county of Provence. Charles VIII. de- 
termined not to wear an empty title, made all 
preparations for the conqueit of Naples, and 
the dominion of all Italy. 

Here we muſt ſtop and take a view of the 
ſtate of Europe towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, when theſe events took place. 


* 


* See Chap, Ixx%, 
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CH A P. LXXXV. 


The STATE of EvRoPt at the End of the 
fifteeenth Century. 


T this time died the emperor Fre- 

1493 AA enk It. of the houſe of Aut: 
tria, leaving the empire to his ſon Maximilian, 
who was in his father's life-time elected king 
of the Romans. But theſe kings of the Ro- 
mans had no power in Italy, and that which 
was left them in Germany was little more than 
that of a doge of Venice; beſides this, the 
houſe of Auſtria was far from being formidable 
in itfelf. They may in vain ſhew the tomb of 
this emperor at Vienna, with this epitaph, 
Here lies Frederick III. the pious and auguſt, 
emperor, ſovereign of Chriſtendom, king of 
Hungary, Dalmatia, Croatia, archduke of Auſ- 
tria, &c.“ This only ſerves to ſhew the vanity 
of ſuch inſcriptions : Frederick never enjoyed 
any other thing appertaining to Hungary but 
the crown, ornamented with a few jewels, 
which he always kept locked up in his cloſet, 
and would never reſtore to his pupil Ladiſlaus, 
who was the true king of Hungary, nor to 
thoſe whom the Hungarians afterwards choſe 
for their ſovereigns, and who defended them 
againſt the Turks, He was hardly poſſeſſed of 
half the province of Auſtria ; his couſins had 
the reſt; and as to the title of ſovereign of 
Chriſtendom, it is eaſy to fee how well he de- 
ſerved that. His ſon Maximilian had, beſides 
the demeſnes left him by his father, the regency 
of the dominions of Mary of Burgundy, =o 
wuez 
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wife; but he governed only in the name of his 
ſon Philip the Handſome. As to the reſt, we 
know that he was called Maſſimiliano pochi da- 
nari* ; a ſurname which does not ſhew him to 
have been a prince of any great power. 

England, which was till little better than a 
nation of ſavages, after having been long rent 
to pieces by the civil wars of the white and red 
roſes, in the manner which we ſhall ſoon relate, 
had but juſt begun to breathe under its king 
Henry VII. who, after the example of Lewis 
XI. humbled the barons, and favoured the 
people, | 
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Of the Unfortunate Reign of HENRY IV, 
ſurnamed the IMPOTENT ; of IsABELLA 
and FERDINAND; the Taking of GRA- 
NADA, and the Perſecution againſt the FEws 
and Mooks. 


ff bs Chriſtian princes of Spain had al- 
ways been at variance with each other. 
The race of Henry de Tranſtamare, the baſtard 
uſurper, (ſince we muſt call things by their pro- 
per names) ſtill continued to reign in Caſtile, 
and an uſurpation of a more ſingular kind laid 
the foundation of the Spaniſh grandeur. 

Henry IV. one of the deſcendants of Tran- 
ſtamare, who began his —_— reign in 1454, 
was totally enervated by his pleaſures. Never 
can a court be entirely given up to debaucheries, 
but revolutions, or at leaſt ſeditions muſt be 
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the conſequences. Donna Juana, his queen, 
whom we ſhall call by this name, to diſtinguiſh 
her from his daughter the princeſs Joan, and 
ſeveral other princeſſes of the ſame name, 
was a daughter of Portugal : ſhe took not the 
leaſt pains to conceal her galantrics, and few 
women ever carried on their amours with leſs 
regard to decency. Henry IV. paſſed his time 
with his wife's lovers, and theſe diverted them- 
ſelves with the king's miſtreſſes. In ſhort, 
every thing conſpired to ſet the Spaniards an 
example of the greateſt effeminacy and moſt 
conſummate debauchery. The adminiſtration 
being ſo weak, the malecontents, who make 
the majority at all times, and in all countries, 
became very numerous in Caſtile, This king- 
dom was then governed as France, England, 
Germany, and all the other monarchical ſtates 
in Europe had for a long time been. The vaſ- 
ſals ſhared in the ſovereign authority ; and if 
the biſhops were not like thoſe of Germany, ſo- 
vereign princes, they were lords and great 
vaſlals, the ſame as in France. 

An archbiſhop of Toledo, named Carillo, 
with ſeveral other biſhops, headed the party 
againſt the king; and the- ſame diſorders were 
renewed in Spain which had afflicted France in 
the reign of Lewis the Feeble, Germany under 
a number of its emperors, and which we ſhall 
ſoon ſee appear again in France under Henry 
III. and deſolate England in the reign of 
Charles I. 

6 The rebels now grown powerful, de- 
1495 poſed their king in effigy ; a ceremony 
which had never before entered into the heads 
of any faction, They erected a great ſtage Nu 
5 Q 
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the plain of Avila, upon which was placed a 
ſorry wooden figure, repreſenting Henry IV. 
dreſſed in his robes and other enſigns of royalty, 
To this figure they read the ſentence of depo- 
ſition, after which the archbiſhop of Toledo took 
off the crown, another perſon the ſword, and a 
third took away the ſceptre ; they then, from 
the ſame ſtage, proclaimed a young brother of 
Henry's, named Alphonſo, king in his ſtead, 
This farce was followed by all the horrors of 
civit war, which did not ceaſe even after the 
death of the young prince, on whom the con- 
ſpirators had beſtowed the kingdom. The 
archbiſhop and his party declared the king im- 
potent, at the very time that he was ſurrounded ' 
by miſtreſles ; and, by a proceeding unheard of 
in any ſtate, pronounced his daughter Joan a 
baſtard, and born in adultery “. 

Several of the grandees on this occaſion laid 
claim to the crown ; but the rebels agreed to 
acknowledge the king's ſiſter Iſabella, a prin- 
ceſs of ſeventeen years of age, ſooner than ſub- 
mit to one of their equals ; and choſe rather to 
lay the kingdom waſte in the name of a young 
queen, who had as yet no intereſt, than to 
raiſe up any perſon to be their maſter, 

The archbiſhop then who had made war 
againſt his king in the name of the infant, now 
continued to carry it on in the name of the in- 
fanta; and Henry could not extricate himſelf 
out of all theſe troubles, nor remain quiet upon 


— 


* The whole nation was ſo well convinced of the king's 
impotence, and that this child was the dauguter of don 
Bertrand de la Cueva, that they beſtowed upon her the 
name of Bertraneja. | "TW: 
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68 bis throne till he had ſigned one of the 
10 moſt ſhameful treaties that had ever 
deen extorted from a ſovereign; by which he 
acknowledged his ſiſter Iſabella as the only law- 
ful heireſs to his kingdom, in prejudice to the 
undoubted rights of his own daughter Joan : 
and at this price he purchaſed of his rebellious 
—_— the empty title of king. 

ut, in order to complete their work, it was 
neceſſary to provide the young princeſs Iſabella 
a huſband able to defend her claim. For this 
purpoſe. they caſt their eyes on Ferdinand, heir 
to the crown of Arragon, a prince nearly of the 
ſame age with Iſabella. The archbiſhop mar- 
ried them privately; and this marriage, con- 
cluded under ſuch fatal auſpices, proved never- 
theleſs the foundation of the Spaniſh greatneſs. 
At firſt it revived all the former diviſions, civil 
wars, fraudulent treaties, and thoſe outward 
reconciliations which ſerve only to aug- 
ment a mutual hatred. Henry, after 
having once more ſettled matters on a quiet 
footing, was attacked with a violent diſorder 
. at an entertainment given him by one 
474 of theſe reconciled enemies, and died 

ſoon after. | 
He vainly bequeathed at his death his king- 
dom to his daughter Joan, and ſwore in vain 
that ſhe was his lawful daughter ; neither his 
death-bed oaths, nor the aſſeverations of his 
queen, availed aught againſt the party of Iſa- 
bella and Ferdinand (afterwards ſurnamed the 
Catholic) king of Arragon and Sicily. They 
did not live together like man and wife, in the 
common poſſeſſion of their eſtates, under the 
huſband's direction, but like is 1 
Clole 
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cloſe alliance. They neither loved nor hated 
each other, were ſeldom in company together, 
had each a ſeparate council, and were frequently 
jealous of each other in the adminiſtration; the 
queen found a ſtill greater ſubject of jealouſy 
in the infidelity of her huſband, who filled all 
the great poſts in the ſtate with his baſtards: 
but they were both inſeparably united in their 
common intereſts, always acting upon the ſame 
principles, always having the words religion 
and piety in their mouths, and wholly taken up 
with their ambitious views. In ſhort, the right- 
ful heireſs Joan was unable to withſtand their 
united forces; at length her uncle don Al- 
phonſo, king of Portugal, who was deſirous of 
eſpouſing her, took up arms in her favour. But 
the concluſion of all theſe efforts and troubles 
was, that this unfortunate princeſs ended that 
life in a convent, which was deſtined 1 

to a throne. GW... 

Never was injuſtice better coloured, ſucceeded 
more — or was juſtified by a more 
daring and prudent conduct. Iſabella and Fer- 
dinand eſtabliſned ſuch a power in Spain as had 
never been known ſince the reſtoration of the 
Chriſtians, The Moors were now in poſſeſſion 
only of Granada, and drew near their ruin in 
that part of Europe, while the Turks ſeemed 
on the point of ſubduing the other, The 
Chriſtians had loſt Spain in the beginning of 
the eighth century by their mutual diſcords and 
diviſions; the ſame cauſe drove the Moors at 
length out of Spain. 

Boabdilla, nephew to Alboacen, king of 
Granada, engaged in rebellion againſt him. 
Ferdinand the Catholic took every oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity of ſomenting this civil war, and of 
ſupporting the nephew againit the uncle; by 
this means to weaken both the one and the 
other. Soon after the death of Alboacen, he 
fell upon his ally Boabdilla, with the united 
forces of Artagon and Caſtile. It coſt him fix 
years to conquer this Mahometan kingdom. At 
length he came and laid ſiege to the city of 
Granada, which held out againſt him for eight 
months. Queen Iſabella came thither in perſon 
to ſhare in her huſband's triumph. Boabdilla 
ſurrendered upon conditions which ſhewed that 
he was yet able to defend his capital : for it 
was ſtipulated, that nothing ſhould be attempted 
againſt the eſtates, lands, libertics, or religion 
of the Moors; that the priſoners taken from 
them ſhould be reftored without ranſom ; and 
that the Jews, who were comprehended in the 
ſame treaty, ſhould enjoy the fame privileges. 
1491 Boabdilla then came out of the city, 

9T and went to preſent the keys to Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella, who treated him like a king 
for the laſt time. 

Cotemporary writers who have related this 
event, tell us, that the Mooriſh king ſhed tears 
when he looked back upon the walls of that city, 
which had been built by the Mahometans near 
500 years, was full of inhabitants and riches, 
adorned with that ſtupendous palace of the 
Mooriſh kings, in which were the fineſt baths 
in Europe, and a number of magnificent and 
ſpacious apartments, ſupported upon an hun- 
dred pillars of alabaſter. Perhaps the very 
luxury, the loſs of which he ſo much regret- 
ted, had been the inſtrument of his ruin. He 


retired into Africa, and there ended his * 
er- 
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Ferdinand was conſidered in Europe as the 
avenger of the Chriſtian religion, and the 
reſtorer of his country. From that time he 
was called king of Spain: and in fact, being 
maſter of Caſtile by right of marriage, of Gra- 
nada by conqueſt, and of Arragon by birth, 
he wanted only Navarre, which he pot poſſeſ- 
ſion of in the end. He had feveral warm diſ- 
putes with France about Cerdagne and RouF 
ſillon, which had been pledged to Lewis XI. 
It may be judged whether, as king of Sicily, 
he could without jealouſy behold Charles VIII. 
preparing to paſs into Italy in order to diſpoſſeſs 
one of the houſe of Arragon, then ſettled on the 
throne of Naples, 

We ſhall ſoon ſee in what manner the con- 
ſequences of ſo natural a jealouſy broke forth ; 
but, previous to entering into the quarrels of 
princes, you are always deſirous to obſerve the 
fate of the people. You ſee that Ferdinand and 
Iſabella did not find the kingdom of Spain in 
the condition it was afterwards under Charles 
V. and Philip II. The mixture of antient Vi- 
ſigoths, Vandals, Africans, Jews, and Abori- 
gines, had for a long time laid waſte the land 
of which they diſputed the poſſeſſion, and it 
did not grow fruitful till it came into the hands 
of the Mahometans. The Moors, after they 
were conquered, became farmers to their con- 
querors, and the Chriſtians of Spain were 
wholly maintained by the labours of their an- 
cient enemies. They had no manufattures of 
their own, and as little trade; they were hardly 
acquainted with the common neceſſaries of life: 
they had little or no furniture in their houſes, 
no inns on their roads, no conveniences for 

lodging 
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lodging ſtrangers in their towns; and the uſe 
of fine linnen was for a long time unknown 
to them, and even that of the coarſer kind was 
very ſcarce, All their trade, both foreign and 
domeſtic, was carried on by the Jews, who 
were become abſolutely neceſſary in a nation 
which knew only the uſe of arms. 
W When, towards the end of the fif- 
492 tenth century, they began in Spain to 
enquire into the cauſes of the wretchedneſs of 
the country, it was found that the Jews had 
accumulated to themſelves either by trade or 
uſury all the money in the nation ; and upon 
a computation there appeared to be no leſs than 
one hundred and fifty thouſand of this foreign 
nation amongſt them, who were at once io 
odious and ſo neceſſary to the Spaniards. A 
number of 'the grandees, who had nothing 
left but their titles, had married into Jewiſh 
families, as the only means of repairing the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained by their prodigality ; 
and they made the leſs ſcruple of ſuch an al- 
liance, as it had for a long time been cuſtomary 
for the Chriſtians to intermarry with the Moors. 
It was therefore debated in the king and queen's 
council, by what means the nation might be 
delivered from this underhand tyranny of the 
Jews, after having ſhaken off that of the Ma- 
hometans. At length they came to a reſolu- 
tion, in the year 1492, to drive all the Jews 
out of the kingdom, and ſhare their ſpoils. 
Accordingly they were allowed only fix months 
to diſpoſe of their effects, which they were 
conſequently obliged to part with at a very low 
price. They were furthermore forbid, upon 
pain of death, to carry with them either gold, 
lilyer, 
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ſilver, or jewels. In conſequence of this or- 
dinance, no leſs than thirty thouſand Jewiſh 
families left the kingdom of Spain, which, at 
a computation of five perſons in each family, 
amounts to one hundred and fifty thouſand 
ſouls. Part retired into Africa, and part into 
Portugal and France, and ſeveral returned back 
under pretence of embracing the Chriſtian re- 
ligion. They had been expelled the kingdom 
for the fake of getting poſſeſſion of their riches, 
and they were received again for the ſake of 
thoſe they brought back with them ; and it was 
principally on their account that the tribunal 
of the inquiſition was ſet up, that upon the 
leaſt attempt to exerciſe any act of their own 
religion, they might be proceeded againſt juri- 
dically, and their poſſeſſions forfeited. No ſuch 
treatment is offered in India to the Banyans, 
who are exactly in that country what the Jews 
are in Europe, a people ſeparated from all the 
other nations by a religion as ancient as the 
annals of the world, but united with them by 
the neceſſity of commerce, of which they are 
the factors, and by which they acquire as great 
Tiches as the Jews do amongſt us. heſe 
Banyans are not hated, either by Mahome- 
tans, Chriſtians, or Pagans ; whereas the Jews 
are held in execration by all nations amongſt 
whom they are admitted. Some Spaniſh wri- 
ters pretend that this nation was grown for- 
midable : they were certainly hurtful to the 
Spaniards by the immenſe profits they made of 
them, but they were not a warlike people, and 
therefore there was nothing to fear from them, 
The Spaniards feigned to be alarmed at what 
was only a piece of yanity in the Jews, _ 
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ly, their having endeavoured long before the 
Chriſtians 'to form a ſettlement upon the ſou- 
thern coaſts of the kingdom. It is certain, 
that they had for time immemorial flocked in 
great numbers into the province of Andaluſia : 
now they had attempted to cloak this fact under 
a thouſand idle and fabulous notions, which 
have always prevailed among theſe people, the 
more ſenſible part of whom always confine 
themſelves to buſineſs, and leave rabbiniſm to 
thoſe who have nothing better to do. The 
Spaniſh rabbins had written a great deal to 
prove that a colony of Jews flouriſhed in 
theſe parts in the time of king Solomon, and 
that the inhabitants of ancient Bætica paid a 
tribute to him: they endeavoured to ſupport 
this aſſertion by a number of falſe medals and 
inſcriptions. This piece of deceit, with others 
of a more eſſential kind of which they were ac- 
cuſed, contributed not a little to their diſ- 
grace. | 

From this time began in Spain and Portugal 
the diſtinction between old and new Chriſtians, 
or thoſe families which had intermarried with 
Jews, and thoſe which had made alliances with 
Moors. 

Nevertheleſs the temporary profit which ac- 
crued to the ſtate from the violence offered to the 
Jews, ſoon deprived it of the certain revenues 
which theſe people uſed to pay into the royal 
treaſury. This deficiency continued to be ſe- 
verely felt till the Spaniards made themſelves 
maſters of the riches of the new world. How- 
ever, they provided againſt this inconvenience 
as much as might be by the help of bulls : that 
granted by pope Julius II. in 1509, * the 
* ru- 
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Cruzado, brought more money into the govern- 
ment than all the taxes it had laid upon the 
Jews. Every private perſon was obliged to 
purchaſe one of theſe bulls, for the permiſſion 
to eat meat in Lent, and on Fridays and Sa- 
turdays throughout the year. No one who 
went to confeſſion could receive abſolution with- 
out firſt ſhewing this bull to the prieſt, They 
afterwards fell upon the invention of the bull 
of compoſition, by virtue of which a perſon 
was allowed to keep any thing he had ſtolen, 
provided he did not know the owner. Such 
ſuperſtitious practices are certainly as bad as 
any thing of the kind with which they re- 
proached the Hebrews. Folly, infatuation, and 
vice, are in every country a part of the public 
revenue, 

The form of abſolution given to thoſe who 
purchaſed this bull, is not unworthy a place in 
this general picture of the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of mankind : „ By the authority of Al- 
mighty God, of St. Peter and St. Paul, and of 
our moſt holy father the pope, to me commit- 
ted, I grant you the remiſſion of all your fins, 
confeſſed, forgotten, and unknown; and from 
the pains of purgatory.” 

The Mahometans underwent the ſame treat- 
ment from Iſabella, or rather from her miniſter 
cardinal Ximenes, as the Jews had done : great 


numbers of them were forced to become Chris- 


tians, notwithſtanding the articles of capitulation 
at Granada, and were ſent to the ſtake if they 


turned again to their own religion. This drove 


as many Moors out of the kingdom as it had 
done Jews; nor do we lament the fate of either 


the Arabs or the Hebrews, the one having fo 


long 
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long held Spain in ſubjeCtion, and the others 
. for a ſtill longer time continued to plun- 
er it. 

About this time the Portugueſe firſt emerged 
from their obſcurity; and, notwithſtanding 
the ignorance of thoſe ages, began to merit a 
glory as laſting as the univerſe, by the great 
change they wrought in the commerce of the 
world, which was the fruit of their diſcoveries. 
The Portugueſe were the firſt of all the mo- 
dern nations who navigated on the Atlantic 
Ocean, and are indebted only to themſelves 
for the diſcovery of the paſſage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, whereas the Spaniards 
owe the diſcovery of America to foreigners. 
But it was to one man only, namely, the in- 
fant don Henry, that the Portugueſe are in- 
debted for that great undertaking, againſt which 
they at firſt ſo loudly murmured. Whatever 
has been done either great or noble in the 
world, has been brought about wholly by the 
genius and courage of a fingle man, who has 
dared to oppoſe the prejudices of the multitude. 

Portugal was employed in its great naviga- 
tions and ſucceſſes in Africa, and took no part 
in the events of Italy, which alarmed the reſt 
of Europe. | 
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I Shall now ſet before you the powers, the 
intereſts, and the manners of the ſfeyeral 
nations, from the mountains of Dauphine to 

the extremity of Italy. 
The dominions of Savoy, which were not 
then ſo extenſive as they are at preſent, as con- 
taining 
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taining neither Montferrat nor Saluca, and be- 
ing deſtitute both of money and commerce, was 
not looked upon as a barrier. Its ſovereigns 
were attached to the houſe of France, which 
had lately, during their minority, diſpoſed of 
the government; and the paſſage of the Alps was 
left open. 

From Piedmont we deſcend into the terri- 
tories of Milan, the moſt fertile country of 
Hither Italy. This as well as Savoy was an 
imperial principality, but powerful and altoge- 
ther independent of a feeble empire. his 
ſtate, after having belonged to the Viſcontis, 
paſſed into the hands of a peaſant's baſtard, a 

eat man himſelf, and the ſon of a great man. 

his peaſant was Francis Sforza, who by his 
own merit roſe to be conftable of Naples, and 
one of the moſt' powerful noblemen in Italy. 
His baſtard ſon was one of the Condottieri, and 
chief of theſe diſciplined banditti, who ſold their 
ſervice to the popes, the Venetians, and the 
Neapolitans. He made himſelf maſter - of Na- 
ples in the middle of the fiſteenth century, and 
ſome time afterwards of Genoa, which had 
formerly been fo flouriſhing a republic, and 
which, after having ſuſtained: nine ſucceſſive 
wars with Venice, was 'now flutnatifie from 
one ſtate of flavery to another, It Had offered 
itſelf to the French in the reign of Charles VI. 
and had afterwards revolted: it then'atknows- ' 
ledged the authority of Charles VIE In 1458, 
and again ſhook off his yoke. It would next 
have ſubmitted to Lewis XI. but that "monarch 
returned for aaſwer, that it might give itſelf to 
the devil, for he would have nothing to do with 

Vor. III. 1 it. 
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it. Aſter all, in 1464, it was obliged to ſubmit 
to Francis Sforza, duke of Milan. 

6 Galeas Sforza, the ſon of this baſtard, 
1479 was aflaffinated in the cathedral. church 
of Milan on St. Stephen's day. I mention this 
circumſtance, which otherwiſe would be fri- 
volous, becauſe here it is of importance; for 
the aſſaſſins loudly invoked St. Stephen and St. 
Ambroſe to inſpire them with ſufficient courage 
to murder their prince. Poiſonings, aſſaſſina- 
tions, and ſuperſtition, were the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics of the Italians in thoſe days, 
who, though well verſed in the arts of revenge, 
knew not how to fight, conſequently the num- 
ber of poiſoners far exceeded that of good ſol- 
diers. The ſon. of this unfortunate. Galcas 
Sforza, while yet an infant, ſucceeded him in 
the dutchy of Milan, under the guardianſhip 
of his mother, and the chancellor Simonetta. 
But his uncle Ludovico Sforza, or Lewis the 
Moor, drove the mother out of the kingdom, 
put the chancellor to death, and ſoon after poi- 
ſoned his nephew. e 

It was this Lewis the Moor who entered 
into a treaty with Charles VIII. to favour the 
deſcent of the French in Italy. | 

. Tuſcany, a country leſs behalden to the gifts 
of nature, was to Milan what the antient At- 
tica was to Bæotia; for within the laſt cen- 
tury Florence had ſignalized itſelf, as we have 
already ſeen, by its attention to commerce and 
the liberal arts. The family of Medicis were 
at the head of this polite nation, than whom 
no houſe, ever acquired fupreme power by a 
mpre juſt title. It obtained it by. mere dint of 

| bene- 
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beneficence and virtue. Coſmo de Medicis, 
born in 1389, was a private citizen of Florence 
who lived without ſeeking for titles; but ac- 
quired by commerce a fortune equal to the 


greateſt monarchs of his time. He employed 
his great wealth in relieving the poor, in ma- 


king himſelf friends among the rich by lend- 
ing money to them, in adorning his country 
with ſuperb edifices, and in inviting to Florence 
the men of learning among the Greeks who 


were driven from Conſtantinople. His advice 


was for the ſpace of thirty years the law of the 
republic. His only arts were his good deeds, 
which are of all others the moſt juſt. After his 


death his papers ſhewed that he had Tent im- 


menſe ſums to his countrymen, of which he 
had never demanded the leaſt payment, and he 
died univerſally regretted by his very = 
enemies. The people of Florence with 1494 
one conſent adorned his tomb with the glorious 
epitaph of father of his country, a title which 
not one of the many kings we have ſeen paſs 
in review were ever able to obtain. 


His reputation procured his deſcendants the 


chief authority in Tufcany. His ſon took the 
adminiſtration under the name of Gonfalonier. 
His two grandfons, Laurence and Julian, who 
were maſters of the republic, were ſet upon in 
the church by a band of confpirators at the 
time of the elevation of the hoſt, Julian 3 
died of the wounds he received, but 147 

Laurence made his eſcape. Florence reſem- 
bled Athens, both in government and genius, 
It was at one time ariſtocratical, and at another 


popular, and dreaded nothing ſo much as ty- 


ranny. 
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Coſmo de Medicis might be compared to 
Piſiſtratus, who , notwithſtanding his great 
power, was ranked in the number of ſages. 
The ſons of this Coſmo reſembled thoſe of 
Piſiſtratus, who were aſſaſſinated by Harmodius 
and Ariſtogiton. Laurence eſcaped from his 
murderers, and ſo did one of the ſons of Piſiſ- 
tratus, and both of them lived to. revenge the 
death of his brother: but that happened in 
Florence which did not at Athens; the chiefs 
of religion were concerned in this bloody con- 
ſpiracy. Pope Sixtus V. planned it, and the 
archbiſhop of Piſa ſet it on foot. | 

The people of Florence revenged this cruel, 
act on thoſe who were found guilty ; and the 
archbiſhop himſelf was hanged at one of the 
windows of the public palace. Laurence, thus 
revenged by his fellow citizens, made himſelf 
beloved by them during the reſt of his life. 
He was ſirnamed the father of the muſcs, a 
title not equal indeed to that of father of his 
country, but which ſhewed that he was ſo in 
fact. It was a thing no Jeſs admirable than 
foreign to our manners to ſee t is citizen, who 
always addicted himſelf to commerce, ſelling 
with one hand the produce of the Levant, and 
with the other ſupporting the weight of the 
republic; entertaining factors and ambaſladors 
oppoſing an artful and powerful pope, making 
peace and war, ſtanding forth the oracle of 
princes, and thy cultivator of the Belles Lettres, 
furniſhing amuſements for the people, and giv- 
ing a reception to the learned Greeks of Con- 
ſtantinople. His fon Peter held the {upreme 
authority in Florence, at the time that the 

h French 
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French made their expedition to Naples; but 


with much leſs credit than either his predeceſ- 
ſors or deſcendants. 


Of the PayAL STATE. 


HE papal ſtate was not then what it now 

is; nor yet what it would have been, had 
the popes been in a condition to profit by the 
donations which it was thought Charlemagne 
had left them, and thoſe which they were really 
entitled to by the gift of the counteſs Matilda. 
The houſe of Gonzag was in poſſeſſion of 
Mantua, for which it did homage to the empire. 


Several lords under the titles of vicars of the 


empire, or of the church, were in peaceable 
fruition of thoſe fine territories which now be- 
long to the popes. Perugia belonged to the 
family of the Bailloni ; the Bentivoglios had 
Bologna; the Polentini Ravenna; the Man- 
fredi Faenza; the Sforzas Pezaro; the Rime- 
rios were in poſſeſſion of Imola and Forli; the 
houſe of Eſte had for a long time governed in 
Ferrara; the Picos in Mirandola, and the Ro- 
man barons had great power in Rome; whence 
they were called the pope's hand-cuffs. , The 
families of Colonna and Urſini, the Conti, and 
the Savilli, who were the principal barons, and 
ancient poſſeſſors of the moſt conſiderable. de- 
meſnes, divided the Roman ſtate by their con- 
tinual diſputes, like the great lords of France 
and Germany, who waged war with each other 
at the time that thoſe kingdoms. were in their 
feeble ſtate, The people of Rome, who were 
very fond of proceſſions, and for ever crying out 


for plenary indulgences from their popes, fre- 
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quently mutinied upon their deaths, rifled their 
palaces, and were ready to throw their bodies 
into the Tiber, as was particularly the caſe at 
the death of pope Innocent VIIT. 

After his deceaſe Roderigo Borgia, a Spa- 
niard, was chofen pope, and took the name of 
Alexander VI. a man whoſe memory has been 
made execrable by the cries of all Europe, and 
the pen of every hiftortan. The proteſtants, 
who in the next age ſeparated themſelves from 
the church of Rome, added {till more to the 
meaſure of this pontift's iniquities. We ſhall 
ſee preſently whether more crimes were laid to 
his charge than he deſerved. The exaltation 
of this man to the papal chair eien ſhe ws 
the manners and ſpirit of his age, ſo different 
from thoſe of the preſent. The cardinals who 
elected him muſt have known that he at that 
time openly brought up five children which he 
had by Vanoza. They muſt neceffarily have 
foreſeen that all poſſeſſions, honours, and au- 
thority, would be in the hands af his family, 
and yet they choſe him for their maſter, The 
chiefs of the faction in the conclave fold for a 
trifling ſum, not only their own intereſts but 
thoſe of all Italy. 


Of VEnice. 


ENICE extended its dominions on the 
terra firma from the lake of Como to the 
middle of Dalmatia. The Turks had deſpgiled 
it of all which it had formerly taken in Greece 
from the Chriſtian emperors ; but it ſtill re- 
tained the large iſland of Candia, and after- 
wards acquired that of Cyprus in 1437, by the 
donation 
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donation of its laft queen, daughter to Marco 
Cornaro, the Venetian, But the induſtry of 
its inhabitants were of greater value than thoſe 
two iſlands, or the whole of its demeſnes upon 
terra firma. The wealth of other nations rolled 
in upon it, through all the various channels of 
commerce ; all the princes of Italy ſtood in 
awe of this republic, and ſhe herſelf was in 
dread of an invaſion from France. 

Of all the governments in Europe, that of 
Venice was alone regular, table, and uniform. 
It had but one eſſential fault, which indeed 
was not thought ſuch by the ſenate; which was, 
that it wanted a counterpoiſe to the power of 
the patricians, and proper encouragement for 
the common people. No private citizen of 
Venice could hope to riſe by his merit, as in 
ancient Rome. The chief excellence of the 
Engliſh government, fince the houſe of com- 
mons has had a ſhare in the legiſlature, con- 
ſiſts in this counterpoiſe, and in leaving tbe 
way to honours and dignities' open to all, ſuch 
who are deſerving of them. 


Of NaPLEs, 


S to the Neapolitans, they were always 
a weak and fickle people, alike incapable 
of governing themſelves, of chuſing a king, or 
or being contented with him they had; and 
always at the mercy of the firſt power who 
chuſed to invade them with an army. 

Old king Fernando reigned at x time in 
Naples. He was a baſtard of the houſe of Ar- 
ragon. Illegitimacy at that time was no bar 
to the throne, A baſtard race wore the crown 
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of Caſtile; and a baſtard, deſcendant of Don 
Pedro the Severe, governed Portugal. Fer- 
nando therefore reigned by this title in Naples; 
he had received the inveſtiture of that king- 
dom from the pope, in prejudice to the heirs of 
the houſe of Anjou, who {till aflerted their 
rights. But he was neither beloved by the 
pope, his lord paramount, nor by his own ſub- 
jects, and died in 1434, leaving behind him an 
unfortunate family, whom Charles VIII. de- 
prived of a throne which he could not keep; 
and whom he afterwards, to his own misfor- 
tunes, Continued to perſecute. | 


KRKEEKENAXNDPREKAKEKAKK 
| CH AP. LXXXVI. 


Of the Conqueſt of NarLEs. Of Z1zn, 
brother to BajJazET II. Of Pope ALEx- 
ANDER VI. &c. | 


HARLES VIII. his council, and his 
young courtiers were ſo intoxicated with 
the project of conquering the kingdom of Na- 
ples, that they reflored to Maximilian, Arois 
and the Franche Comte, which had been taken 
from his wife; and returned Cerdagne and Royſ- 
fillon, to Ferdinand the Catholic, with the re- 
miſhon of three hundred thouſand crowns, which 
he owed, on condition that he ſhould not inter- 
row the progreſs of the war. In this they never 
refleed, that twelve villages added to a ſtate, 
are of greater value than a kingdom ſituated at 
four hundred leagues diſtance from it. They 
committed likewiſe another error in truſting to 
the catholic king. 
com- 
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At length Charles VIII. entered Italy: 

he undertook this expedition with only 1494 
ſixten hundred men at arms, who with their 
archers, made a ſquadron of five thouſand horſe- 
men, heavily armed; two hundred gentlemen 
of his guard, five hundred light horſe, fix 
thouſand French foot, and the like number of 
Swiſs; and ſo badly provided with money, that 
he was obliged to borrow upon his march, and 
even to pledge the jewels which had been lent 
him by the dutcheſs of Savoy. Nevertheleſs, 
this army produced conſternation and ſubmiſ- 
ſion wherever it came. The Italians were 
amazed to ſee ſuch heavy artillery drawn by. 
Horſes, they having only been accuſtomed to 
ſmall braſs culverins drawn by oxen. The 
Italian gendarmerie was compoſed of ſpadaſ- 
ſins or bravos, who hired themſelves at an ex- 
travagant price to the condottieri, who ſold their 
ſervices at a ſtill more exorbitant rate to thoſe 
princes who ſtood in need of their dangerous 
aſſiſtance. Theſe chiefs took ſuch names as 
were molt likely to ſtrike terror into the ig- 
norant people, ſuch as taille-cuiſſe, fer-d bras 
fracaſſe, or ſacripend. i. e. Slaſh-thigh, Arm- 
ſtrong, Havock, &c. They were all afraid of 
loſing their men, therefore only purſued the 
enemy, and never came to blows: thoſe who 
kept the field were the conquerors. Indeed, in 
theſe times there was much more blood ſhed in 
private revenge, among citizens, and in con- 
ſpiracies, than in battle. Machiavel tells us, 
that in one of the battles fought at this time, 
there was only one horſeman killed, and he 
was trod to death by the croud. 


I 5 The 
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The proſpeſt of a ſerious war, therefore, fil- 
led them with dread, and not one dared to ap- 
pear.. Pope Alexander VI. the Venetians, and 
Lewis the Moor, duke of Milan, who had in- 
vited Charles into Italy, endeavoured to throw 
obſtacles in his way as ſoon as he entered it. 
Peter de Medicis, who. was obliged to aſk his 
protection, was for ſo doing expelled the repub- 
lic, and retired to Venice, from whence he ne- 
ver dared to venture forth, though aſſured of 
the king's protection; which he did not think 
ſufficient to ſecure him againſt the private re- 
venge of his countrymen. 

T he, king entered the city of Florence as 
its lord, and delivered Sienna from the Tuſ- 
can yoke, to which it was ſoon afterwards 
again obliged to ſubmit. He then marched to 
Rome, where Alexander VI. in vain intrigued 
againſt him, and he entered that city as a con- 
queror.., The pope. had taken refuge in the 
caſtle. of St. Angelo, but as ſoon as he ſaw the 

rench cannon pointed againſt - thoſe feeble 

ramparts, he capitulated, and craved for mercy, 
| It coſt him only a cardinal's hat to 
a+ make his peace with the king. The pre- 
ſident Briſſonet, who from a lawyer was become 
an archbiſhop, perſuaded the king to this ac- 
commodation, by which he gained the purple. 
A king is often. well ſerved by his ſubjects who 
are cardinals, but ſeldom by thoſe who are in 
purſuit of that dignity. The king's conſeſſor 
was likewiſe in the ſecret. Charles, whoſe 
intereſt it was to have depoſed the pope, for- 
gave him, and repented of it afterwards; and 
certainly never pontiff more deſerved the in- 
dig nation of a Chriſtian prince. He _ the 
ene- 
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Venetians had applied to the Turkifh ſultan 
Bajazet II. fon and ſueceſſor to Mahomet II. 
to aſſiſt them ih driving Charles VIII. out of 
Italy. It was even aſſerted that this pope had 


ſent Bozzo in quality of nuncio to the Otto- 
man Porte, and that this alliance between the 


pope and the ſultan was purchaſed by one of 


thoſe inhuman murders which are not commit- 
ted without horror even in the ſeraglio of Con- 
ſtantinople. 

The pontiff, by an extraordinary chain of 
events, had at that time in his poſſeſſion the 

rſon of Zizim, or Gem, the brother of Ba- 
2. The manner in which this ſon of Ma- 

met II. fell into the hands of the pope is as 
follows : 

Zizim, who was adored: by the Turks, had 
diſputed the empire with Bajazet, who was as 
much hated by them: but notwithſtanding the 

ung prince had the prayers of the people for 
im, he was defeated. In this diſgrace he had 
recourſe by an ambaſſador to the knights of 
Rhodes, now the knights of Malta. He was at 
firſt received by them as a prince to whom they 
ſtood bound in the laws of hoſpitality, and wha 
might one day be of ſervice to them; but ſoon 
afterwards they treated him as their priſoner. 
Bajazet paid theſe knights forty thouſand ſe- 
quins per ann. not to ſuffer Zizim to return 
again to Turky. The knights conveyed him 
to one of their commanderies at Poitou, in 
France, called le Bourneuf. Charles VIII. 
had received at ope time an ambaſlador from 
Bajazet, and a nuncio from pope Innocent VIII. 
Alexander's predeceffor, relating to this valuable 
captives The ſultan claimed him as his fub- 
b ject, 
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ject, and the pope wanted to have poſſeſſion of 
is perſon, as a pledge of ſafety for Italy, againſt 
the attempts of the Turks. In the end, Charles 
ſent Zizim to the pope. The pontiff received 
him with all the ſplendor and magnificence 
which the ſovereign of Rome could ſhew to the 
brother of the {ſovereign of Conſtantinople. 
They would have obliged Zizim to kiſs the 
pope's feet; but Boſſo, who was an eye-witneſs 
of the whole, aſlures us, that the Turk rejected 
this mark of ſubmiſſion with indignation. Paul 
Jovius ſays, that Alexander VI. fold Zizim's 
life in a treaty he made with Bajazet. The 
king of France, full of his vaſt projects, and 
certain of the conqueſt of Naples, wanted to 
become formidable to Bajazet, by having the 
perion of this unhappy brother in his power. 
The pope, according to Paul Jovius, delivered 
him to Charles, but poiloned. It is not clearly 
determined whether this poiſon was given, him 
by one of the pope's domeſtics, or by a ſecret 
emiſſary of the grand ſeignor. It was how- 
ever publicly declared that Bajazet had pro- 
miſcd the pope three hundred thouſand ducats 
tor his brother's head. 
Prince Demetrius Cantemir ſays, that accor- 
dinz to all the Turkith annals, Zizim was: 
murdered by his barber, who cut his throat, 
2nd that, in recompence, Bajazet afterwards 
made this barber his grand vizir. It is hardly 
probable-that they would have made a barber 


general and priiac miniſter, If Zizim had been, 


murdered after this manner, Charles VIII. who 
ſent his body to his brother, muſt certainly 
have diſcovered the nature of his death : and 
the writers of thoſe times would have made: 

men- 
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mention of it: therefore prince Cantemir, 
and the accuſers of Alexander VI. may be 
equally deceived. The public, thro” hatred to 
this pontiff, imputed to him all the crimes that 
poſſible for him to commit. 

The pope having taken an oath not to di- 
ſturb the king in his conqueſts, was ſet at li- 
berty, and appeared again as pontiff on the 
Vatican theatre. There, in a public conſi- 
ſtory, the king appeared to pay him what is 
called the homage of obedience, aſſiſted by John 
de Gannai, firſt preſident of the parliament of 
Paris, who certainly ought to have been elſe- 
where than at ſuch a ceremony. The king 
then kiſſed the feet of the perſon whom two 
days before he would have condemned as a cri- 
minal; and, to compleat the ſcene, he ſerved 
the pope at high maſs. Guicciardin, a cotem- 
porary writer of great credit, aſſures us, that 
in the church the king ſate below the cardinal 
dean. We mult not therefore be ſurpriſed that 
cardinal de Bouillon, dean of the facred college, 
has in our time, upon the authority of theſe 
ancient cuſtoms, expreſſed himſelf thus, in a 
letter to Lewis XIV. I am going to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the firſt ſeat in the chriſtian world, 
next to the ſupreme.” “ 

Charlemagne had cauſed himſelf to be de- 
clared in Rome emn+eror of the Weſt, Charles 
VIII. was in the fame city declared emperor 
of the Eaſt, but after a very different manner, 
One Paleologus, nephew to him wh had 
loſt the empire and his life, made an empty 
ceſſion in favour of Charles VIII. and nis fe- 
ceſſors, of an empire which could no longe: be 
recovered. 


After 
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Aſter this ceremony Charles continued his 
eſs towards Naples. On this occaſion, 
Iphonſo II. the new king, who was as much 
hated by his ſubjects as his father had been, 
being ſtruck with dread at the approach of the 
French army, gave the world an example of a 
new kind of cowardice and puſillanimity. He 
fled privately. to Meſſina, where he entered into 
the order of the Olivetian monks. His ſon Fer- 
nando, who became king upon his abdication, 
not being able to retrieve the publie affairs, now 
rendered deſperate by this raſh action of his fa- 
ther's, and finding himſelf forſaken by his peo 
ple, releaſed them from their oath of allegi- 
ance, and retired to the ſmall iſland of Iſchia, 
about eighteen miles diſtant from Naples. 
Charles being thus left maſter of the 
1494 kingdom, and: arbiter of Italy, made 
his entry into the city of Naples as a conque- 
ror, without having hardly ſtruck a blow: 
and now he aſſumed the premature titles of 
Auguſtus and emperor; for at this time almoſt 
all Europe was ſecretly endeavouring to pre- 
vent him from keeping the crown of Naples; 
and the pope, the Venetians, Lewis the Moor, 
duke of Milan, the emperor Maximilian, Fer- 
dinand of Arragon, and Iſabella of Caſtile, 
entered into a league together for that purpoſe. 
Charles ought to have foreſeen this confede - 
racy, and to have been in a condition to oppoſe 
it. He ſet out on his return for France juſt 
hve. months after his leaving it; and ſo great 
was his. blindneſs, his contempt-for the Neapo- 
litans, or rather his weakneſs, that he left only 
five thouſand French behind him to preſerve 
his new conqueſts. — 
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As he was upon his march back, he fell in 
with the confederate army of thirty thouſand 
men, near the village of Fornova in Placentia, 
rendered famous by that day's action. He had 
not above eight thouſand men with him. If 
he was beaten, he loſt his liberty or his life; 
if he conquered, he only gained the advantage 
of a retreat, He now gave a proof of what he 
might have done in this expedition, had his 
Ee been equal to his courage. The Ita- 
ians ſoon fled before him: In this engagement 
he did not loſe above two hundred men, while 
the loſs of the allies amounted to above four 
thouſand, Such is in general the advantage 
which a diſciplined. army, though ſmall in num- 
ber, headed by their king, has over a raw and 
mercenary multitude. The V enetians reckoned 
as a victory the having plundered a part of the 
king's baggage; and earried his tent in triumph 
into their own country. Charles VIII. con- 
quered only to ſecure. his return to his king- 
dom; and left one half of his little army at 
Navarra, in the dutchy of Milan, where the 

duke of Orleans was quickly beſieged. 

The confederates might have attacked him a 
ſecond. time with great advantage; but they 
did not dare. There is no withſtanding, 
ſaid they, la furia 8 The French did 
exactly that in Italy which the Engliſh had 
done in France. They conquered with infe- 
riority of numbers, and they loſt their con- 

ueſts. , 

While the king was at Turin every one was 
ſurpriſed to hear the chamberlain of pope Alexan- 
der VI. order the King of France, in his maſter's 
name, inſtantly to withdraw his troops from the 

territories 
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territories of Milan and Naples, and repair to 
Rome to give an account of his conduct to the 
holy father, under pain of excommunication. 
This bravado would have been a ſubject of 
laughter, had not this pontiff's conduct in other 
reſpects furniſned too ſerious matter of com- 
plaint. . | C 
The king at length returned to France, 
where he ſhewed as much remiſſneſs in pre- 
ſerving his conqueſts, as he had diſcovered 
eagerneſs in making them. Frederic, the uncle 
of Fernando the dethroned king of Naples, 
who became titular king after the death of his 
nephew, recovered the whole of his kingdom 
in leſs than a month's time, by the help of 
Gonſalvo of Cordova, called the Great Cap- 
tain, whom Ferdinand the Catholic had ſent at 
that time to his aſſiſtance. | 
The duke of Orleans, who ſoon after ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown of France, was glad to be 
ſuffered to depart quietly from Novarra. At 
length there remained not the leaft trace of this 
torrent which had overſpread Italy; and Charles 
: VIII. whoſe glory had been fo tranſient, 
497 died without iſſue at the age of twenty- 
eight; leaving his ſucceſſor Lewis XII. to fol- 
low his example, and to repair his errors. | 


i: 
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CH AP. LXXXVII. 
Or SAVONAROLA. 


EFORE we proceed to examine how 
Lewis XII. maintained his rights in Italy, 
what became of that fine country rent by fo 
many factions and diputed by ſo many powers, 
and in what manner the popes formed that ex- 
tenſive ſtate of which they are at preſent in 
polieſion, we owe ſome attention to an extra- 
ordinary fact which at that time exerciſed the 
credulity of all Europe, and diſplayed the full 
power of fanaticiſm. 41 
There was at Florence a Dominican named 
Jeronymo Savonatrola, who was one of "thoſe 
church-orators who think that a talent for 
ſpeaking in the pulpit qualifies them for go- 
verning the nation, and one of thoſe divines 
who, becauſe they can explain the Apocalypſe, 
think they are become prophets. He directed, 
he preached, he heard confeſſions, he wrote; 
and living in a free city, which was conſe- 
quently filled with factions, he aimed at be- 
coming the head of the people. , 
As ſoon. as it was known to the principal 
citizens of Florence that Charles VIII. medi- 
tated a deſcent upon Italy, this man took upon 
him to foretel it; and the people therefore be- 
lieved him inſpired. He inveighed againſt pope 
Alexander VI. he encouraged ſuch of his coun- 
trymen as perſecuted the family of Medicis, and 
bathed their hands in the blood of the friends 
to that houſe. No man had ever been in 
greater 
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greater degree of credit with the common peo- 
ple of Florence. He was become à kind of 
tribune amongſt them, by having procured the 
artificers to be admitted into the magiſtracy. 
The pope and the Medicis family fought Sa- 
vonarola at his cwn weapons, and ſent a Fran- 
oiſcan friar to preach againſt him. There ſub- 
ſiſted a more mortal hatred between the two 
orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic, than be- 
tween the Guelphs and Gibellines. The cor- 
delier ſucceeded fo well, that he rendered his 
antagoniſt, the Dominican, odious. The two 
orders now let looſe all the fury of invective 

inſt each other. At laſt a Dominican friar 
offered to undergo the trial of fire m vindica- 
tion of Savonarola's ſanity, This was an- 
fwered by a Franciſcan friar, who offered to 
undergo the ſame trial to prove Savonarola an 
impaſtor and a profligate wretch. The people, 
eager for this (| e, cried aloud for its be- 
ing put in execution, and the magiftracy was 
obliged to give orders for it. Every one had 
at that time freſh in mind the old fabulous ſtory 
of the monk Aldrobrandin, ſurnamed Petrus ig- 
nens, or Peter the fiery, who, in the eleventh 
century, paſſed through two flaming piles of 
wood *; and the partiaans of Sayonarola made 
not the leaſt doubt that God would do as much 
for a Jacobine friar as he had heretofore done 
for a Benedictine. The contrary faction enter- 
tained the like hopes in behalf of the corde- 


A. length the fires were lighted, and the two 


_—_ 


e See Chap, xxxv, Vol, I. 
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champions appeared in the midſt of an innu- 
merable croud of ſpectators. But when they 
came to take a cool view of the two piles in 
flames, they both began to tremble, and their 
fears — 5 to them a common evaſion. The 
Dominican would not enter the pile without 
the hoſt in his hand, and the cordelier pretend- 
ed that this was no article of the agreement. 
Both were obſtinate, and mutually aſſiſted each 
other in getting over this falſe ſtep. In ſhort, 
they did not exhibit the ſhocking farce they 
had propoſed, 

The people upon this, ſtirred up by the 
Franciſcan party, would have feized upon Sa- 
vonarola; and the magiſtracy. ordered him to 
quit the city : but although he had the pope, 
the Medicis family, and the people, all againſt 
him, he refuſed to obey ; upon which he was 
ſeized, and put to the torture ſeven times. 
By the extract of his confeſſion we learn, that 
he acknowledged himſelf to be a falſe prophet 
and an impoſtor, who abuſed the ſecrets of 
confeſſion, and thoſe which were revealed to 
him by the ſociety. Could he do atherwiſe 
than own himſelf an impoſtor ? Is nat every 
one who enters into cabals, under pretence of 
being inſpired, an impoſtor ? Perhaps he was 
moreover a fanatic. 'The human imagination is 
capable of uniting theſe two extremes, which 
appear ſo contradictory. - If he had been con- 
demned only thro' a motive of juſtice, a priſon 
and ſevere penance had been ſufficient puniſn- 
ments ; but the ſpirit of party had a ſhare in his 
ſufferings. In ſhort, he was ſentenced, with 
two other Dominicans, to ſuffer in thoſe — 

* 
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which they had -boaſted to encounter” 
However, they were — cur before 
2 they were thrown into the fire. Savo- 
3.  narola's party did not fail to attribute a 
number of miracles to him after his death, the 
laſt ſhift of thoſe who have been attached to 
an unfortunate chief. We mult not forget 
that Alexander VI. 'after he was condemned, 
ſent him a plenary indulgence. | 


HAP. IXXXViII. 
Of PICO vs MIRANDOLA. 


1498 


As the adventure of Savonarola ſhews to 

what an height ſuperſtition was {till carried, 
the diſpatations of the young prince of Mi- 
randola may convince us of the flouriſhing ſtate 
of the ſciences in thoſe times. Theſe two dif- 
ferent ſcenes paſſed at Florence and Rome 
among peopie then accounted the moſt inge- 
nious in the world. From hence we may rea- 
dily infer what darkneſs hung over the other 
nations of che earth, and how flow human 
reaſon is in its for ation. 

It will always be a proof of the ſuperiority 
of the Italians in thoſe times, that John Fran- 
cis Pico de la Mirandola, a ſovereign prince, 
was from his earlieſt years a prodigy of learn- 
ing and memory “. Had he even lived in our 

| | days, 


2 


Such another prodigy of learning appeared about the 
latter end of the ſixteenth century, in the perſon of James 
Creighton, 
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days, he would have. been eſteemed a miracle of 
real erudition. He had fo ſtrong a paſſion for 
the ſciences, that at length he renounced his 
principality, and retired to Florence, where he 
died in he year 1494, on the very day that 


- 
. a — 
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Creighton, a native of Scotland, diſtinguiſhed abroad by. 

the epithet Creightonius, or Critonius mirabilis, He was re- 

lated to the royal family of Stuart, and as remarkable for 

the beauty of his perſon as the ſtrength of his genius, At 
the age of twenty-one he ſpoke ten languages fluently ; 
underſtood philoſophy, theology, mathematics, and the. 
belles lettres; played excellently on ſeveral: muſical inſtru- 

ments; excelled in the exerciſes of riding, dancing, and 
fencing ; was modeſt in his deportment, affable in his car- 

riage, brave to a degree of heroiſm; and liberal above his' 
circumſtances. ' His country being involved in troubles on 
the ſcore of religion, he went abroad, repaired. to Venice, 
from whence he removed to Padua, where he engaged the 
admiration of the moſt learned doctors, in private compa- 

nies as well as public diſputations : for, he ſupported pub- 
lic theſes in all the ſciences, and was looked upon as ano- 

ther Pico de Mirandola, At length, he went to Mantua at 
the requeſt of the duke William de Gonzaga, to ſuperin- 
tend the education of his ſon Vincent, who proved himſelf 
a wretch deſtitute of hononr, courage, and humanity. 

Rankling with - envy at the ſuperior accompliſhments of 
Creighton, he, during the carnival, went forth at night 

with two aſſaſſins, and attacked his governor, whom he 

found playing on the guitarre in the ſtreet, Creighton, thus 

aſſaulted, drew his ſword, arid defended himſelf ſo gallantly 
againſt all three, that the two aſſaſſins betook themſelves 

to flight, Then he puſhed the prince fo hard, that he had 

no other way of ſaving his liſe but pulling off his maſque. 

The governor no ſooner recognized the face of his pupil 

than he bezged pardon on his knee, and-preſented his 

ſword to Vincent, who, like a perfidious coward, and un- 

grateful villain, plunged it into his heart; thus, by an al- 

moſt unparalelled act of treachery, depriving the world of 
one of its greateſt ornaments, who fell univerſally n. 
in the twenty-ſecond year ol his age. 


Charles | 
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Charles VIII. made his entry into that city. 
It is ſaid, that at the age of eighteen he under- 
Kood twenty-two different languges. This is 
certainly out of the ordinary courſe of nature. 
There is hardly any language which does nov 
require above a year to learn it perfectly: there- 
fore a young perſon, who, at ſo early an age 
as eighteen, knows two and twenty, muſt be 
ſuſ] Hed of underſtanding them very imper- 
fect „or of knowing only the elements at 
a_ which is in fact knowing nothing at 
It is ſtill more extraordinary, that this 
prince, having ſtudied ſo many languages, 
ſhould at the age of twenty-four, be able to 
maintain theſes at Rome on all the ſciences 
without excepting one. In the front of his 
works we meet with one thouſand four hundred 
general concluſions, on every one of which he 
offered to diſpute. Now in all this immenſe 
ſtudy and learning, a few elements of geometry, 
and the doctrine of the ſphere, are the ny 
things which appear worthy of his great pains 
and application, All the reſt only ferves 
to ſhew the genius of the times. e meet 
with the ſummum of St. Thomas, an abridge- 
ment of the works of Albert, ſurnamed the 
Great, and a mixture of divinity and peripa- 
teticiſm. Here we read that the angels are in- 
finite ſecundum quid; and that animals and plants 
are formed by 4 corruption animated by à produc- 
tive virtue. The whole is in this taſte, and 
indeed it is all that was taught in the univer- 
fities of thoſe times. 'Thouſands of pupils had 
their heads filled with theſe chimeras, and 
continued to frequent, for forty or fifty years, 
the 
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the ſchools where they were taught. The 
knowledge of all other nations was as trifling, 
Thoſe who held the reins of government in 
the world were therefore very excuſable in be- 
ing ignorant of them, and Pico of Mirandola 
very unhappy in having ſpent his life, and 
ſhortened his days, in the purſuit of theſe grave 
fopperies. | 

The number of thoſe who, born with a real 
genius, cultivated by reading the beſt Roman 
authors, had eſcaped. this:general night of learn- 
ing, were very inconſiderable after Dante and 
Petrarch, whoſe works were better adapted 
for princes, ſtateſmen, women, and men of 
fortune, who only ſeek. for an agreeable amuſe - 
ment in reading; and theſe: would have been 
more proper for the prince of Mirandola than 
the compilations of Albert the Great. 

But he was carried away by a paſſion for 
univerſal knowledge; and this univerſal know- 
ledge conſiſted in knowing by heart; a. few 
words upon every ſubject, which conveyed no 
kind of idea, It is difficult to comprehend, bow 
the ſame, man who reaſoned ſo juſtly and with ſo 
much nicety upon the affairs of the world, and 
their ſeveral intereſts, could be ſatisfied with 
ſuch unintelligible jargon in almoſt every thing 
elſe, The reaſon perhaps is, that mankind are 
fonder of appearing to know fomething, than 
to ſeek after knowledge; and when error has 
gotten the maſtery of our minds during our 
tender age, we are at no pains to ſhake off its 
yoke, but rather ſtrive to ſubject ourſelves more 
to it. Hence it comes that ſo many men of 
real diſcernment and prom are ſo frequently 
under the dominion of popular errors. M 

: | ico 
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Pico de la Mirandola wrote indeed againſt. 
Judicial aſtrology ; but then, let us not millaks. 
it was only againſt the e practiſed in his 
time. He allowed of another kind, which, ac- 
cording to him, was the moſt ancient and true, 
and which he ſaid had been neglected. 

In his firſt propoſition he expreſſes himſelf 
thus: “ Magic, ſuch as is now practiſed, and 
which is condemned by the church, cannot be 
founded on truth, becauſe it depends on thoſe 
powers which are enemies to truth.“ Now b 
theſe very words, contradictory as they are, it 
is evident that he admitted magic to be the 
work of devils, which was the general re- 
ceived opinion concerning it. Accordingly he 
affirms that there is no virtue in heaven or 
on earth but what a magician can make ſub- 
ſervient to his purpoſes: and he proves that 
words are of efficacy in magic, becauſe God 
made uſe of ſpeech in arranging the ſeveral 
parts of the univerſe. Ky 23 

Theſe theſes made more noiſe, and were in 
greater reputation at thoſe times, than the diſ—- 
coveries of Newton, or the inveſtigation of the 
great Locke in our days. Pope Innocent VIII. 
cauſed thirteen propoſitions of this great body 
of doctrine to be cenfured; a cenſure which re- 
ſembled the decifions of thoſe Indians who con- 
demnedthe opinion of the earth's being ſupported 
by a dragon, becauſe, according to them, none 
but an elephant was able to ſupport it. Pico de 
la Mirandola drew up an apology for his propo- 
ſitions, in which he complains of thoſe who * 
had cenſured him, and ſays, that being in com- 
pany with one of then, who was inveighing 
bitterly againſt the cabala, he aſked him he 
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knew what was meant by the word cabala. A 
pretty queſtion truly ! anſwered the ſchoolman ; 
does not every body know that he was an 
Heretic, who wrote againſt Jeſus Chriſt ? 

At length it became neceſtary for pope Alex« 
ander VI. who at leaſt had the merit of deſ- 
piſing theſe frivolous diſputes, to ſend him his 
abſolution. It is remarkable that he ated 
in the ſame manner by Pico de la Mirandola 
and Savonarola. | 


SA Bi Low 


Of Pope. ALzxanver VI. and Lawis XII. 
of FRANCE, | ' 


OPE Alexander VI. was at that time en- 
gaged in two great deſigns, one was to re- 
ſtore to the pontifical demeines, the many ter- 


ritories which it was pretended they had been 


deprived of, and the other to procure a crown 
for his ſon Cæſar Borgia. Infamous as his 
conduct was, it did not in the leaſt impair 
his authority, and the people of Rome raiſed 
no ſeditions againſt him. He was publicly ac- 
cuſed of a criminal correſpondence: with bis 
-own ſiſter Lucretia, whom he took away from 
three huſbands, ſucceſſively ; the laſt of whom 
(Alphonſo of Arragon) he cauſed to be aſſaſſi- 
nated, that he might beſtow her in marriage on 
the heir of the houſe of Eſte. Theſe nup- 
tials were celebrated in the Vatican by the moſt 
infamous diverſions that debauch had ever in- 
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vented for the confuſion of modeſty. Fifty 
courtezans danced naked before this inceſtuous 
family, and prizes were given to thoſe who ex- 
hibited the moſt laſcivious motions, The duke 
of Gandia, and Cæſar Borgia, at that time arch- 
biſhop of Valentia in Spain, and cardinal, were 
faid to have publicly diſputed the. favours of 
their ſiſter Lucretia. The Duke of Gandia 
was aſſaſſinated in Rome, and Cæſar Borgia 
was ſuſpected as the author of his death. The 
— eſtates of the cardinals belong at their 
deceaſe to the pope, and Alexander was ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of having haſtened the death of more 
than one member of the ſacred college, that 
he might become their heir; notwihllanding 
all which the people of Rome obeyed without 
murmuring, and this pontiff's friendſhip was 
ſought by all the potentates of Europe. 

Lewis XII. king of France, who ſucceeded 
Charles VIII. was more earneſt than any other 
in ſeeking an alliance with Alexander: he had 
more reaſons than one for this; he wanted to 
be divorced from his wife, the daughter of Lewis 
XI. with whom he had conſummated his mar- 
riage, and lived in wedlock for above two and 
twenty years, but without having had any chil- 
dren. No law, excepting the law of nature, 
could authoriſe ſuch a ſeparation ; and yet diſ- 
guſt and policy made it neceſſary. | 

Anne of Brittany, the , widow of Charles 
VIII. till retained that inclination for Lewis 
XII. which ſhe had felt for him when duke of 
Otleans; and unleſs he married her, Brittany 
would be for ever loſt. to the crown of France. 
It was an antient but dangerous cuſtom to ap- 
ply to the court of Rome for permiſſion to 
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marry a relation, or to put away a wife; for 
theſe kind of marriages or divorces having be- 
come neceſſary to the ſtate, the tranquility of a 
kingdom conſequently depended upon the pope's 
manner of thinking; and the popes were fre- 
quently enemies to France. 

Tue other reaſon which united Lewis XII. 
to Alexander VI. was the deſire he had to de- 
fend his fatal claim to the dominions of Italy. 
Lewis claimed the dutchy of Milan in right of 
one of his grandmothers, who was a ſiſter of a 


Viſconti, who had been in poſſeſſion of that 
principality ; but this claim was oppoſed by the 


excluſive right granted to Lewis the Moor by 
the emperor Maxiinilian, who had likewiſe 
married Lewis's niece. | 
| The public feudal law was fo changeable, 
that it could only be interpreted by the law of 
force. This dutchy of Milan, the ancient 
kingdom of the Lombards, was a fief of the 
empire, and it had not been determined whe» 
ther it was a male or female fief, or whether 
the daughters had a right of inheritance, The 
grandmother of Lewis XII. who was daughter 
to Viſconti duke of Milan, had by her mar- 
riage- contract only the county of Aſti. This 
marriage- contract proved the cauſe of all the 
miſeries of Italy, the diſgraces of Lewis XII. 
and the misfortunes of Francis I. Almoſt all 
the Italian ſtates were thus fluctuating in un- 
certainty, unable either to recover their liberty, 
or to determine what maſter they were to be- 
long to. 

he claim of Lewis XII. on Naples was the 
ſame as that of Charles VIII. 
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Cœſar Borgia, the pope's baſtard, was char- 
ged with the commiſſion of carrying the bull of 
divorce to France, and negotiating with the 
king on the meaſures relating to this conqueſt, 
Borgia did not leave Rome till he was affured 
of the dutchy of Valentinois, a company of 
ene hundred armed men, and a penſion of 
twenty thouſand livres, all which Lewis granted 
him, together with his promiſe to procure for 
him the king of Navarre's ſiſter. Cæſar Borgia 
then, notwithſtanding his being a deacon and 
archbiſhop, changed his eccleſiaſtical character 
for a ſecular one; and the pope, his father, 
granted a diſpenſation at one and the ſame time 
to his ſon to quit the church, and to the king 
of France to quit his wife. Matters were 
_— agreed upon, and Lewis prepared for a 
reſh invaſion of Italy. 

In this enterprize he had the Venetians on 
his ſide, who were to have a ſhare in the ſpoils 
of the Milaneſe. They had already taken Breſ- 
ſan and the country of Bergamo, and aimed at 
nothing leſs than the poſſeſſion of Cremona, to 
which they had as much right as to Conſtan- 
tinople. 

he emperor Maximilian, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to have defended the duke of Milan, his 
father-in-law and vaſſal, againſt France, his 
natural enemy, was not at that time in a con- 
dition to aſſiſt him in perſon. He could with 
difficulty make head againſt the Swiſs, who 
had effectually driven the Auſtrians out of all 
the places they had been poſſeſſed of in their 
country. Maximilian therefore acted upon this 

occaſion the feigned part of indifference. 
Lewis 
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Lewis XII. terminated amicably ſome diſ- 
putes he had with this emperor's ſon, Philip 
the Handſome, father to Charles V. afterwards 
ſovereign of the Low Countries; and this Phi- 
lip did homage in perſon to France for the 
counties of Flanders and Artois. This ho- 
mage was received by Guy de Rochefort, chan- 
cellor of France, in the following manner: 
The chancellor ſeated and covered, held be- 
tween his hands thoſe of the prince joined to- 
gether, who, ſtanding uncovered, and without 
his ſword and girdle, pronounced thefe words : 
* do homage to Monſieur the king, for my 
peerages of Flanders, Artois, &c.” 


Lewis having likewiſe renewed the treaties - 


made with England by Charles VIII. and being 
now ſecure on all. ſides, at leaſt for a time, 
made his army pals the Alps. It is to be re- 
marked, that when he entered upon this war, 
inſtead of encreaſing the taxes he diminiſhed 
them, and this indulgence firſt procured him 
from his ſubjects the title of FATHER oF Hr1s 
Country. But at the ſame time he fold a 
number of the poſts called Royal offices, ef- 
pecially thoſe in the finances. Would it not 
then have been better to have impoſed z regular 
and equal tax upon the people, than to have 
introduced a ſhameful venality in the poſts” of 
that country, of which he pretended to be the 
father? This cuſtom of putting employs up to 
fale came from Italy: in Rome they had for a 
long time fold the places in the apoſtolic cham- 
ber, and it is but of late years that the popes 
have aboliſhed this pernicious cuſtom. 2 

The army which Lewis XII. ſent over the 
Alps, was not more conſiderable than that with 
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which Charles VIII. had conquered Naples; 
but what muſt appear ſtrange is, that Lewis the 
Moor, tho' only duke of Milan, Parma, and 
Placentia, and lord of Genoa, had an army 
altogether as ſtrong as that of the king of 
France. 

It was now ſeen for the ſecond time 
1499 what the Furia Franceſe could do againſt 
Italian cunning. The king's army in twenty 
days time made itſelf maſter of the ſtate of Mi- 
lan and of Genoa, while the Venetians occu- 
pied the territory of Cremona, 

Lewis XII, after having conquered theſe 
beautiful provinces by his generals, made his 
entry into Milan, where he received the depu- 
ties from the Italian ſtates, as a perſon who 
was their ſovereign arbiter ; but no ſooner was 
he returned to Lyons, than that negligence 
which almoſt always ſucceeds impetuoſity, 
loſt the French Milan, in the ſame manner as 
— * it had loſt them Naples. Lewis the 
2500 Moor, during this tranſient reſtoration, 
payed a gold ducat for the head of every French- 
man brought to him, Then Lewis XII. madean- 
other effort, and ſent his general Lewis de la 
Tremouille to repair the former overſights, who 
again entered the dutchy of Milan. The Swiſs, 
who fince the death of Charles VIII. had made 
uſe of the liberty they had recovered, to diſpoſe 
of their ſervices to whomſoever would pay for 
them, were in great numbers among the ſol- 
diery of the French army, as well as in that of 
the Milaneſe. It is remarkable, that the dukes 
of Milan were the firſt princes who took the 
Swiſs into pay. Maria Sforza ſet this example 
to the reſt of the princes of Europe. a 

5 ut 
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But on this occaſion ſome captains of this na- 
tion, which had hitherto reſembled ancient 
Sparta, in its liberty, equality, poverty, and 
courage, ſtained the honour of their country by 
their greedineſs of money. The duke of Milan 
had truſted the care of his perſon to theſe 
people, preferably to his Italian ſubjects; but 
they ſoon proved how unworthy they were of 
ſuch confidence, by entering into a compoſition 
with the French, and confining the duke in the 
city of Novarra; and all the favour he could 
procure at their hands, was to march 
out of the city with them in a Swiſs SR 
dreſs, and a halbert in his hand. In this diſ- 
ou he marched through the ranks of the 

Trench army; but thoſe who had ſo baſely fold 
him quickly diſcovered him to the enemy, and 
he was taken priſoner and conducted to Pierre- 
en-Ciſe, and from thence to the ſame tower of 
Bourges where Lewis XII. had been himſelf 
confined when duke of Orleans *; from thence 
he was 'afterwards removed to Loches, where 
he lived for ten years, not ſhut up in an iron 


cages as vulgar report has it, but treated with 
di 


inction, and allowed during the laſt years 
of his confinement to go any where within five 
league of the caſtle. 
| — XII. now become maſter of Milan and 
Genoa, reſolved to get poſſeſſion of Naples 
alſo; but he feared that ſame Ferdinand the 
Catholic who had once before driven the French 
from that country. | | 
Therefore as he had before joined with the 
Venetians for the conqueſt of Milan, and had 
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given them part of the ſpoils, he now entered 


mto an engagement of the ſame nature with 


' Ferdinand, for the conqueſt of Naples, that 


prince preferring a ſhare in the ſpoils of his fa- 
mily to the honour of ſuccouring it; and by 
this treaty he divided with France the kingdom 
of Frederic, the laſt king of the baſtard-branch 
of Arragon. His catholic majeſty kept Apulia 
and Calabria to himſelf, and the reſt went to 
France. | 

Pope Alexander VI. the ally of Lewis XII. 
engaged in this conſpiracy againſt an innocent 
monarch, his feudatory, and granted to theſe 
two kings the inveſtiture he had before beſtowed 
upon the king of Naples. The catholic king 
fent the ſame general Gonſalvo de Cordova to 
Naples under pretence of affiſting his relation, 
but in reality to overwhelm him. The French 
now inyade the kingdom by fea and land, and 
the Neapolitans were not accuſtomed to riſk 
their lives in defence of their kings. | 
jor , The unfortunate monarch betrayed 
15 by his own relation, preſſed by the 
French arms, and deſtitute of all reſource, 
choſe rather to put himſelf into the hands of 
Lewis XII. whom he looked upon as a gene- 
rous enemy, than to truſt to the catholic king, 
who: had behaved with ſuch perfidy towards 
him. Accordingly he demanded a paſſport from 
the French to leave his kingdom, and arrived 
in France with five galleys; there he lived upon 
a penſion granted him by the king, of one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand livres, of our preſent 
money. Strange deſtiny for a ſovereign prince! 
Lewis XII. then had at one time a duke of 
Milan for his priſoner, and a king of Nie 
. | 4 i104» 
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x follower of his court, and his penſioner. The 
republic of Genoa was one of his provinces; 
his people were moderately taxed, and his king- 
dom the moſt flouriſhing in the world, and 
wanted nothing but the induſtry of commerce 
and the reputation of theliberal arts, which, as 
we ſhall hereafter ſee, were the peculiar lot 
of Italy. 


FF 
C HAP. XC. 


The Villainies of the Family of ALEXANDER: 
VI. and of C SAR BorG1a. Sequel of 
Affairs between LEWIS XII. and FERDI- 
NAND the CATHOLIC, Death of Pope 
ALEXANDER, | 


LEXAN DER VI: effected that in a leſs de- 
gree, which Lewis XII. executed in the 
greater. He ſubdued the fiefs in Romania by 
the arms of his ſon ; every thing ſeemed. to 
conſpire to the aggrandizement of this ſon, 
who nevertheleſs had but little enjoyment of 
his good fortune, and laboured, without know- 
ing is tor the church-patrimony, 1 
There was not any one 34 of oppreſſion 
artifice, heroic courage, or villainy, which 
Cæſar Borgia left unpractiſed. He made uſe of * 
more art and dexterity to get poſſeſſion of eight 
or ten little towns, and to rid himſelf of a few 
noblemen that ſtood in his way, than Alexan- 
der, Gengis-Can, Tamerlane, or Mahomet, 
had done to ſubdue the greater part of the ha- 
bitable globe. Indulgencies were ſold to raiſe: 
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troops; and we are aſſured by cardinal Bembo, 
that, in the territories of Venice alone, there 
were as many diſpoſed of as amounted to one 
thouſand ſix hundred gold marks. The tenth 
penny was levied on all the revenues of the 
elergy, under pretence of a war againſt the 
Turks, when, inſtead of that, it was only to 
carry on a flight ſkirmiſh near the gates of 
Rome. 5 
Firſt they ſeized upon the eſtates of the Co- 
lonnas and Sayatelli, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. Borgia next made himſelf maſter, partly 
by artifice, and partly by force, of Forli, Faenza, 
Rimini, Imola, and Piombino, and in the 
courſe of theſe petty conqueſts, perfidy, aflaſh- 
nation, and poifon, were the chief arms he 
uſed. He demanded, in the name of the pope, 
troops and artillery from the duke of Urbino, 
which he employed againſt this very duke, and 
drove him out of his dominions. He drew 
the lord of Camerino to a conference, where 
he cauſed him to be ſtrangled, together 
with two of his ſons. He engaged, upon 
the ſurety of the moſt ſolemn oaths, four noble- 
men, viz. the dukes of Gravina, Oliverotto, 
Pagolo, and Vitelli, to come and treat with 
him near Senigallia, who fell into the ambuſh 
he had prepared for them; and Oliverotto and 
Vitelli were, by his orders, moſt inhuman 
_ murdered. Could one ſuppoſe that Vitelli, 
when in the agonies of death, ſhould beſeech 
his murderer to obtain for him of the pope his 
father an indulgence i articulo mortis? and LIFE 
this is aſſerted by cotemporary writers. No- 


_ can better ſhew the weakneſs of man- 
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Borgia had died before his father Alexander, 
of that poiſon which it is pretended they had 


prepared for the cardinals, and of which both 


of them drank by miſtake ; if Borgia had been 
the firſt, I ſay, who had died on this occaſion, 
it would have been no matter of ſurprize to 
have heard him aſk a plenary indulgence of his 


father. 


Alexander VI. at the ſame time apprehended 
the relations of theſe unfortunate noblemen, 
and had them ſtrangled in the caſtle of St. An- 

elo. What is truly deplorable is, that Lewis 

II. the father of his people, countenanced 
theſe barbarities of the pope in Italy, and ſuf- 


fered him with impunity to ſhed the blood of 


theſe victims for the ſake of being aſſiſted by 
him in conquering Naples. Thus, What is 
called policy and the intereſt of the ſtate made 
him unjuſtly partial to Alexander. What a po- 
licy, what an intereſt of ſtate muſt that be, 
which led him to abet the oppreſſions of a man 
by whom he was ſoon afterwards betrayed him- 


Felf! | 


It was the deſtiny of the French to conque 
Naples, and to be again expelled from it. Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, who had betrayed the laſt 
king of Naples, who was his relation, did not 
prove more faithful to Lewis XII. who was his 


ally, but ſoon entered into an agreement with 
pope Alexander, to deprive that prince of his 


ſhare in the partition. 

Gonſalvo de Cordova, who ſo well merited 
the title of the Great Captain, though not 'of 
the good man, and who uſed to ſay that the 
web of honour ſhould be ſlightly wove, firſt de- 


tit 
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It appears to me, that the French commanders 
have in general a greater ſhare of that courage 
which honour inſpires, than of the artifice ne- 
ceſlary for conducting great affairs. The duke 
of Nemours, a deſcendant of Clovis, who was 
then at. the, head of the French army, chal- 
lenged Gonſalvo to ſingle combat; Gonſalvo 
replied by defeating his army ſeveral times, eſ- 
1c Pscially at Cerignola in Apulia, where 
1503 Nemours himſelf was flain with four 
thouſand of his men. It is ſaid, that not above 
nine Spaniards were killed in this battle, an 
evident proof that Gonſalvo had made choice 
of an advantageous poſt, that Nemours wanted 
er. and that his ſoldiers were diſheartned. 

he famous chevalier Bayard, in vain ſuſtained 
alone, on a narrow bridge, the attack of two 
hundred of the enemy. His reſiſtance was glo- 
rious, but it anſwered no purpoſe. 

In this war they firſt found out a new method of 
deſtroying mankind. - Peter of Navarre, a ſol- 
dier of fortune, and a great general among the 
Spaniards, . diſcovered the uſe of mines, and 
made the. firſt trial of them upon the French. 

Notwithſtanding this ill ſucceſs, the king- 
dom of France was at that time ſo powerful, 
that Lewis XII. found himſelf able to ſend 
three armies at once into the field, and a large 
fleet to ſea. Of theſe three armies one was 
deſtined againſt Naples, and the two others for 
Rouffillon and Fontarabia; but not one of 
them made any progreſs, and that ſent againſt 
Naples quickly met with an entire defeat. At 
length Lewis XII. loſt his ſhare of the king- 
dom of Naples beyond all recovery. | 
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Soon after, Italy was delivered from 
pope Alexander VI. and his ſon. All 7593 
hiſtorians have taken pleaſure in tranſmitting 
to poſterity that this pope died of the poiſon he 
had prepared for ſeveral cardinals, whom he 
had invited to an entertainment. An end ſuit- 
able to his life | | 

But there ſeems very little probability in this 
ſtory. It is pretended, that being in urgent 
neceſſity of money, he wanted to inherit the 
eſtates of theſe cardinals; but it is proved that 
Cæſar Borgia carried away one hundred thou- 
ſand gold ducats out of his father's treaſury 
after his death, conſequently this want of money 
was not real. Beſides, how came this miſtake 


in the bottle of poiſoned wine, which is ſaid 


to have occaſioned this pope's death, and brought 
his ſon to the brink of the grave? Men who 
have been long converſant with crimes of this 
nature, leave no room for making ſuch mi{- 
takes. No perſon is mentioned as having made 
this confeſſion ; it would ſeem very difficult 
then to have come at the information. If when 
the pope died this had been known to be the 
cauſe of his death, thoſe who were intended to 
be poiſoned muſt have likewiſe come to the 
knowledge of it, and they would hardly have 
permitted Borgia to take quiet poſſeſſion of his 
father's treaſures. The people, who frequently 
hate their maſters, and muſt have held ſuch 
maſters in particular execration, though the 

might have been kept under during Pr. ir 
life-time, would undoubtedly have broke out 
at his death, would have difturbed the funeral 
obſequies of ſuch a monſter, and have torn his 
abominable ſon in pieces. In fine, the journal — 
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the Borgia family ſays, that the pope at the age of 
72 was attacked with a violent tertian, which ſoon 
turned to a continual fever, and proved mortal: 
this is not the effect of poiſon. It is ſaid more- 
over, that the duke of Borgia cauſed himſelf to 
be ſewed up in a mule's belly: I ſhould be glad 
to know to what ſort of poiſon a mule's belly is 
an antidote, and how this dying man could go 
to the Vatican, and fetch thence his father's mo- 
ney? Was he ſhut up in his mule when he 
carried it off ? | 
It is certain, that after the pope's death there 
was a ſedition in Rome; the Colonnas and the 
Urſini entered it in arms. This then was the 
moſt proper time for accufing the father and 
fon of ſuch a crime. In fine, pope ſulius IT. 
who was the {worn enemy of this family, and 
who had the duke of Borgia for a long time in 
his power, never imputed that to him which 
was ſo univerſally laid to his charg : 
But, on the other hand, how happens it that 
cardinal Bembo, Guicciardin, Paul Jovius, To- 
maſi, and ſo many other writers of thoſe times, all 
agree in this ſtrange accuſation ? Whence ſuch 
a multitude of particular circumſtances ? And 
why do they pretend to give the very name of 
the poiſon made ute of upon this occaſion, 
which it ſeems was called Cantarella? To all 
this it may be anſwered, that it is no difficult 
matter to invent circumſtances in an accuſation, 
and that in one of ſo horrible a nature it was 
neceſſary to give the colouring of probability. 
Alexander VI. left behind him a more de- 
teſtable memory-in Europe, than Nero or: Ca- 
ligula in the Roman empire ; the ſanctity of his 
ſation adding a double weight to his guilt. Ne- 
vertheleſs, 
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vertheleſs, Rome was indebted to him ſor her 
temporal greatneſs; and it was this pontiff who 
enabled his ſucceſſors to hold at times the ba- 
lance of Italy. | 
His ſon loſt all the fruits of his crimes, and 
the church profited by them. Almoſt all the 
Cities which he had conquered, either by fraud 
or force, choſe another maſter as ſoon as his fa- 
ther died; and pope Julius II. obliged him ſoon 
after to deliver vp the reſt, ſo that he had no- 
thing left of all his wicked greatneſs. ” Every 
thing reverted to the holy ſee, who reaped 
more benefit from his wickedneſs than from the 
abilities of all its popes, afliſted by the arms of 
religion. a 
Machiavel pretends that he had ſo well con- 
certed his meaſures, that he muſt have been 
maſter of Rome and the whole. eccleſiaſtical 
Nate after the death of his father, but that it 
was impoſſible for him to foreſee that he him- 
ſelf ſhould be at the point of death at the very 
time that Alexander finiſhed his life. | 
In a very ſhort time he was abandoned by 
friends, enemies, allies, relations, and all the 
world ; and he who had betrayed ſo many, was 
himſelf at length betrayed ; Gonſalvo de Cor- 
dova, the Great Captain, with whom he had 
truſted himſelf, ſent him priſoner to Spain, 
Lewis XII. took from him his dutchy cf Va- 
lentinois, and his penſion. At length, having 
found means to eſcape from his priſon, he took 
refuge in Navarre. Courage, which is not a 
virtue, but a happy qualification, alike com- 
mon to the wicked and the virtuous, did not 
forſake him in his diſtreſſes; and, while he was 
in his aſylum, he ſtill kept up to every One 
| 18 
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his character, he carried on intrigues, and com- 
manded in perſon the army of the king of Na- 
verre, his father-in-law, during a war which 
that prince entered into at his advice to diſ- 
poſſeſs his vaſſals of their eſtates, as he himſelf 
had ſormerly done by the vaſſals of the holy 
ſee. He was ſlain fighting. A glorious end! 
whereas, we fee in the courſe of this hiſtory, 
lawful ſovereigns, and men of the ſtricteſt vir- 
tue, fall by the hand of the common executioner. 


CHAP. XCI. 


Sequel of the PoLiTICAL CONCERNS of 
LEWIS XII. | 


"+ HE French might poflibly have repoſ- 
ſefled themſelves of Naples, as they had 
done of Milan ; but the ambition of. cardinal 
d' Amboiſe, prime miniſter to Lewis XII. was 
the occaſion of loſing that ſtate for ever. Chau- 
mont d' Amboiſe, archbiſhop of Rouen, ſo much 
admired for having only a ſingle benefice, but 
who had at leaſt another in the kingdom of 
France, which he governed without controul, 
wanted one of a more elevated rank, He 
aimed at the papacy after the death of Alex- 
ander VI. and he muſt have been elected, 
had his politics been equal to his ambition, 
He was maſter of great treaſures, The army 
which was going to invade Naples was then 
at the gates of Rome: but the Italian car- 
Cinals perſuaded him to remove. it to a greater 
diſtance, pretending that the election would by 
gs . ; | | that 
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that means appear more free, and conſequently 
be of greater validity. He gave into the ſnare, 
drew off the army, and then cardinal 10 
Julian de la Rovere, cauſed Pius III. 7505 
to be elected, who lived not quite a month to 
enjoy his new dignity. . After his death car- 
dinal Julian, called Julius II. was himſelf 
made pope, and the rainy ſeaſon ny on, 
prevented the French from paſſing the Gagig- 
lano, and favoured the operations of Gon- 
ſalvo of Cordova. Thus cardinal d' Amboiſe, 
who nevertheleſs paſſes for a wiſe man, loſt 
himſelf the tiara, and his maſter the kingdom 
of Naples. 

A ſecond fault of another kind with which 
he is reproached is the unaccountable treaty of 
Blois, by which the king's council, with one 
ſtroke of a pen, mutilated and deſtroyed the 
French monarchy. By this treaty the king 
gave his only daughter, by Anne of Brittany, in 
marriage to the grandſon of the emperor, and 
Ferdinand the Catholic, his two greateſt ene- 
mies; this young prince was the ſame who at- 
terwards proved the ſcourge and terror of 
France, and all Europe, by the natne of Charles 
the fifth. Can it be ſuppoſed that he was to 
have in. dowry with his wife all the entire pro- 
vinces of Brittany and Burgundy, with an ab- 
ſolute ceſſion on the part of France too, of all 
her rights to Milan and Genoa? and yet all 
this did Lewis XII. give away from his king- 
dom, in caſe he ſhould die without iſſue male. 
There can be no excuſe for a treaty of ſo ex- 
traordinary a kind, unleſs by ſaying that the 
king and the cardinal d'Amboiſe had no inten- 
tion to keep it, and that in ſhort F —_— 

had 
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had taught the cardinal the art of diſſimulation. 
1co6 Accordingly, we find that the general 
75”? eſtates in an aſſembly held at Tours re- 
monſtrated againſt this fatal ſcheme. Perhaps 
the king, who began to repent of what he had 
done, was artful enough to get his kingdom to 
demand that of him which he did not dare to 
do of his own accord; or perhaps he yielded to 
the remonſtrances of the nation from the pure 
dictates of reaſon. In fine, the heireſs of Anne 


of Brittany was taken from the heir of Auitria 


and Spain, as her mother had been from the 
emperor Maximilian, She was then married to 
the count of Angouleſme, afterwards Francis J. 
and Brittany, which had been twice annexed 
to the crown of France, and was twice very 
near ſlipping through its hands, was now in- 
corporated with it ; and Burgundy likewiſe was 
ſtill preſerved. 

Lewis XII. is accuſed of committing another 
error in joining in a league againſt his allies, 
the Venetians, with all their fecret enemies, 
And it was an unheard-of event, that ſo many 
kings ſhould conſpire to deſtroy a republic, 
which not aboye three hundred =_ before, 
was 2 town of fiſhermen, who afterwards be- 
came illuſtrious and opulent merchants. 
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CHAP. XCI.L 


Of the League of CAM R Ax, and its Con- 
ſequences. Of Pope Julius II. Ke. 


P OP Julius II. who was a native of Sa- 
vona, in the Genoeſe dominions, could 
not without indignation ſee his country under 
the French yoke. Genoa. had lately made an 
effort to recover its ancient liberty, for which 
Lewis XII. puniſhed that republic with more 
oſtentation than rigour. He entered the city 
with his ſword drawn, and ordered all its char- 
ters to be burnt in his preſence. He after- 
wards cauſed a throne to be erected on an high 
ſcaffold, in the market- place, and obliged the 
principal citizens of Genoa to come to * foot 
of this ſcaffold, and there upon their knees to 
hear their ſentence which was only to pay a 
fine of one hundred thouſand gold cruwns : he 
then built a citadel to awe the city, which hs 
called the bridle of Genoa. 

The pope, who, like the reſt of his prede- 
ceflors, was deſirous to drive all foreigners out 
of Italy, endeavoured to ſend the French over 
the Alps again ; but he was willing, in the firſt 
place, to get the Venetians to join with him, 
and that they ſhould begin by reſtoring to him 
ſeveral cities, to which the holy ſee had pre- 
tenſions, the greateſt part of which had been 
wreſted from their poſſeſſors by Cæſar Borgia, 
duke of Valentinois: and the Venetians, ever 
watchful of their intereſts, had immediately af- 
ter the death of Alexander VI. ſeized upon the 

| towns 
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towns of Rimini and Faenza, and ſeveral lands 
in Bologna, Ferrara, and the dutchy of Urbino: 
theſe conqueſts they were determined to keep. 
Julius II. then made uſe of the French to op- 
poſe the Venetians, whom he had before en- 
deavoured to arm againſt the French: nor did 
he think the French alone ſufficient, but en- 
deavoured to draw all the other powers of Eu- 
rope into the league. 

There was hardly one ſovereign who had not 
ſome demand on the territories of this republic. 
The emperor Maximilian had unlimited pre- 
tenſions as emperor ; and beſides, Verona, Pa- 
dua, Vicenza, the marche of Trevizana, and 
Friuli, lay convenient for him. Ferdinand the 
Catholic, king of Arragon, might take back 
ſome ſea-port towns in Naples, which he had 
pledged to the Venetians. This would have 

an eaſy way of paying off his debts. The 

king of Hungary had pretenſions to a part of 
matia. The duke of Savoy might alſo claim 

the iſland of Cyprus, in virtue of his alliance 
with the princes of that country, who were 
now extinct. The people of Florence likewiſe, 
as near neighbours, might come in for their 
ſhare in theſe demands. | | 
1508 Almoſt all the powers who were at 
enmity with each other, ſuſpended their 
Private diſputes to join in the general league 
fet on foot at Cambray, againſt the Venetians. 
The Turk, who was the natural enemy of 
this republic, but then at peace with her, was 
the only power who did not accede to this 
treaty. Never were ſo many kings in league 
againſt ancient Rome. Venice was as rich as 
all the confederates together, To this —_—_ 
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the truſted, and that diſſention which ſhe wiſely 
judged would ſpeedily happen among ſo many 
contederates. It was in her power to appeale 
Julius II. who was the chief promoter of this 
league: but ſhe diſdained to make any con- 
ceſſion, and dared the fury of the ſtorm. . This 
— perhaps the only time the Venetians were 
raſh. 
The pope began his declaration of war by 
ex communications, which at that time were 
held in more contempt at Venice than in any 
other nation whatever. Lewis XII. ſent an 
herald at arms to the-doge to denounce war in 
form againſt him; at the ſame time he demand- 
ed the reſtitution of the territories of Cremona, 
which he himſelf had ceded to the Venetians 
when they aſſiſted him in retaking Milan, and 
moreover laid claim to Breſcia, Bergamo, and 
ſeveral other territories. 
The rapid ſucceſs which had always accom- 
panied the French army in the . all 
their expeditions did not fail them in this. 
Lewis XII. at the head of his army routed the 
Venetian forces in the famous battle of 8 
Agnadello, fought near the river Adda. 1509 
Immediately upon this victory every one of the 
confederates ſeized upon his pretended lot. 
Julius II. made himſelf maſter of all Romania. 
Thus the popes, who as we are informed b 
hiſtory, owed their firſt demeſnes to a Frene 
emperor, were now obliged to the victorious 
army of Lewis XII. king of France, for the 
reſt; and from that memorable day they be- 
came poſſeſſed of almoſtthe whole of theſe ter- 
ritories which they at preſent occupy. T3 
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The emperor's troops in the mean time ad- 
vanced towards Friuli, and ſeized upon FTrieſte, 
which has ever ſince remained in the houſe of 
Auſtria. The Spaniards laid hold of the Ve- 
netian poſſeſſions in Calabria; and even the 
duke of Ferrara, and the marquis of Mantua, 
who were formerly generals in the Venetian 
ſervice, had a ſhare in the general ſpoil. Ve- 
nice now exchanged her fool- hardy courage ſor 
the deepeſt conſternation. She abandoned all 
her towns on the terra firma, releaſed Padua 
and Verona from their oath of allegiance, and 
reduced to her antient Lagunes, ſued for mercy 
to the emperor Maximilian, whoſe great ſuc- 
ceſs made him inflexible. 

And now pope Julius having fulfilled his 
firſt deſign, which was that of aggrandizing 
the ſee of Rome, on the ruins of Venice, be- 
gan to think of the ſecond, which was to drive 
— barbarians, as they were called, out of 
Italy. 6 

AA XH. was returned to France, where 
like Charles VIII. he remained as negligent in 
ſecuring his conqueſts as he had been eager to 
make them. The pope granted the Venetians 
his pardon, who, ſomewhat recovered from their 
frſt conſternation, continued to make head 
againſt the emperor. | 
At length Julius entered into a league with 
this republic againſt thoſe very French whom 
he had before invited to aſſiſt in oppreſſing it. 
His aim was to ruin all the foreign powers in 
Italy by the arms of each other, and to ex- 
terminate the ſmall remains of German autho- 
Tity yet left in that country, and to raiſe w7 


to a reſpeRable and powerful ſtate of whic 
| | the 
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the ſovereign pontiff might be the chief. To 
compaſs his project he ſpared neither negoci- 
ations, money, nor pains. He directed the 
war in perſon, he attended in the trenches, and 
braved death in all its ſhapes. He is blamed 
by moſt hiſtorians for his ambition and obſti- 
nacy: but they ought to do juſtice to his con- 
ſummate courage, and the grandeur of his 
views. 0 

A freſh error committed by Lewis XII. fa- 
voured the deſigns of Pope Julius. Lewis was 
fond of that oeconomy which is a virtue in a 
peaceable adminiſtration, but a vice in the pro- 
ſecution of great undertakings. 

By a miſtaken diſcipline the chief ſtrength 
of an army was at that time centered in the 
gendarmerie, who fought either on foot or on 
horſeback ; and the French had never been at 
the pains to form a good body of infantry. of 
their own, which however was very eaſy to be 
done, as experience has ſince ſhewn. The kings 
of France then always kept a body of German 
and Swiſs foot in their pay. 

It is well known that the Swiſs infantry 

reatly contributed to the conqueſt of Milan. 

n this buſineſs they had not only fold their 
lives, but even their honour, by betraying Lewis 
the Moor *. The Swiſs cantons now demanded 
an augmentation of pay from Lewis, which he 
refuſed to comply with. The pope took advan- 
tage of this conjuncture: he wheedled. the 
Swiſs, he gave them money, and flattered them 
with the title of defenders of the church. He 
ſent emiſſaries amongſt them to preach againſt 
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the French: a people naturally of a warlike | 


diſpoſition, ran in crouds to hear theſe ſer- 
mons. What was this but preaching up = 
cruſade ? FO 

It may have been obſerved, that through an 
unaccountable concurrence of | circumſtances 
and conjunctures, the French were now be- 
come allies to the Germans, whoſe declared 
enemies they had been an ſo many former oc- 
caſions. Nay they were even their vaſſals; for 
Lewis XII. had purchaſed for one hundred thou- 
fand gold crowns, the inveſtiture of the dutchy 
of Milan, of the emperor, who was neither a 
powerful ally nor a faithful friend, and who, as 
emperor, could not be ſuppoſed to love either 
the French or the pope. m5 

Ferdinand the Catholic, whoſe dupe Lewis 
had always been, deſerted the league of Cam- 
bray as ſoon as he had gotten poſſeſſion of the 
places he claimed in Calabria. He had pre- 


vailed on the pope to grant him the full and 


entire inveftiture of the kingdom of Naples, 
who by this means bound him firmly in his in- 
tereſt ; ſo that Julius, by his ſuperior ſkill in 
politics, gained over not only the Venetians, 
the Swiſs, and the kingdom of Naples, but 
alſo the Engliſh, while France was left to bear 
the brunt of the war alone. 9! 
We. Lewis XII. upon being attacked by 

5 the pope, called an aſſembly of the bi- 
ſhops at Tours, to know whether he might 
ſafely defend himſelf againſt the pontiff, and 
whether the ex communications of this latter 
would be valid. In theſe more enlightened 
days, we may be ſurpriſed that ſuch queſtions 
were thought neceſſary; but we ſhould "Ro 


| 
| 
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the prejudices of the times; and here I cannot 
forbear remarking the firſt caſe of conſcience 
which was propoſed in this aſſembly. The 
preſident put the queſtion, whether or no the 
pope had a right to declare war on an occaſion 
that did not relate to religion or the church 
patrimony; it was anſwered in the negative. 
Now it is plain, that the queſtion here pro- 
poſed was not that which ſhould have been 
aſked, and that the anſwer was contrary to 
what ſhould have been given: for in matters 
of religion or church poſſeſſions, a biſhop, if 


we believe the holy ſcriptures, ſhould be to far 


from- making war, that he is only to pray and 
to ſuffer; but in a political affair, a pope not 
only may, but ought to aſſiſt his allies, and 
revenge the cauſe of Italy. Beſides, the pope 
made war at this time to increaſe the church 
demeſnes by the addition of Ferrara and Bo- 
logna, whoſe poſſeſſors were under the pro- 
tection of France. i 

This French aſſembly made a more noble 
anſwer, when it reſolved to abide by the prag- 
matic ſanction of Charles VIII. to ſtop all fu- 


ture remittances to Rome, and to levy a ſub- 


ſidy on the clergy of France for carrying on the 


2 againſt the pope, the Roman head of theſe 
clergy. | 

The operations were begun on the ſide of 
Bologna and Ferrara, The pope laid ſiege to 
Mirandola * ; and this pontiff, at the age of 
ſeventy, appeared in the trenches armed cap- 
a- pie, viſited all the works, haſtened the ope- 
rations, and entered the breach in perſon. 


t A fortified city of Modena in Italy, 
Vor. III. L While 
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While the pope, worn out with age, 
1511 was toiling under arms, the French 
king, ſtill in the prime of his vigour, was hold- 
ing councils, and endeavouring to ſtir up the 
eccleſiaſtical powers of Chriſtendom, as the 
pope did the military ones. The council was 
held at Piſa, whither ſeveral cardinals who 
were the pope's enemies, repaired. But this 
council of the king's proved a fruitleſs under- 
taking, whilethe pope's warlike enterprizes met 
with ſucceſs. | 

They in vain cauſed medals to be ſtruck at 
Paris, in which Lewis XII. was repreſented 
with this device perdam Babylomts nomen. I will 
deſtroy even the name of Babylon, It was 
ſhameful to boaſt of what he was fo little able 
to execute. 

Heroic deeds, and even battles gained, may 
ſerve to render a nation famous, but can never 
increaſe its power while there is an effential 
error in the political adminiſtration, which at 
length muſt bring on its ruin. This is what 
happened to the French in Italy. The brave 
chevalier de Bayard acquired univerſal admi- 
ration by his courage and generoſity. Young 
Gaſton de Foix made his name immortal at the 
age of twenty-three, by repulſing a large body 
of Swiſs, paſhng with amazing ſpeed four rivers, 
beating the pope in Bologna, and gaining the 
famous battle of Ravenna, where he won im- 
mortal glory, and loſt his life. Theſe rapid 
exploits made a noble figure; but the king was 
at a great diſtance from his army : his orders 
came often too late, and were ſometimes con- 
tradictory. His parſimony at a time when 
he ought to have been laviſh in his rewards, 
checked 
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checked all emulation. Military diſcipline and 
ſubordination were unknown among his troops, 
The infantry was compoſed of German ſoreign- 


ers, who were mercenaries attached to no in- 


tereſt, The French gallantry, and that air of 
ſuperiority which belongs to conquerors, at once 
irritated the ſubjected Italians, and made them 
jealous. At length the fatal blow was ftruck 
by the emperor Maximilian, who, gained over 
by the pope, publiſhed the imperial avocatoria, 
(or letters of recal) by which every German 
ſoldier, ſerving in the armies of France, was 
ordered to quit them under pain of being de- 
clared a traitor to his country, 


The Swiſs at the ſame time came down from - 


their mountains to fight againſt the French, 
who atithe time of the League of Cambray had 
all Europe for their ally, and now beheld it 
up in arms againft them. Theſe mountaineers 


made an honour of bringing with them the ſon 


of that Lewis the Moor, duke of Milan, whom 
they had betrayed, to expiate in ſome meaſure 
the treachery they had heen guilty of towards 
the father by crowning his ſon. 

The French, who were commanded by the 


marechal Trivulce, were obliged to abandon, 


ane after another, all the towns they had taken 
from the furthermoſt part of Romagna to the 
borders of Savoy. The famous Bayard made 
{ome fine retreats; but he was ſtill a hero ob- 
liged to fly. There were but three months 
between the victory of Ravenna and the total 


expulſion of the French from Italy: and Lewis 


XII. had the mortiication to fee young Maxi- 
millan Storzay fon to the deceaſed duke, who 
L 2 had 
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had been a priſoner in his dominions, ſettled 
upon his father's throne by the Swiſs; and Ge- 
noa, where that prince had eſtabliſhed a kind of 
Aſiatic pomp of power, reſumed its liberty, and 
drove the French out of its territories. 

'The Swiſs, who from mercenaries to the 
French king, were now become his enemies, 
laid fiege to the city of Dijon with twenty 
thouſand men. Paris itſelf was ſtruck with 
dread; and Lewis dela Tremouille, governor of 
the province of Burgundy, could not get rid-of 
theſe invaders, without paying them twenty 
thouſand crowns in ready money, with a pro- 
miſe in the king's name of four hundred thou- 
ſand more, and giving ſeven hoſtages for the 
payment. Thus were the French obliged to 
pay dearer for the invaſion of theſe people 
than they would have done for their aſſiſtance. 
The Swiſs, enraged at not receiving the fourth 
part of the money ſtipulated, condemned the 
hoſtages to be put to death: upon which the 
king was Wige to promiſe not only to pay 
them the whole ſum agreed, but al to ad- 
vance as much more. But the hoſtages hav- 
ing luckily made their eſcape, the king ſaved 
his money, but not his honour, 
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Sequel of the Affairs of LEWIS XII. of Fer- 
bpDINANp the Catholic, and of HENRY VIII. 
king of Ex LAND. 


9 7 HIS famous league of Cambray, which 
was at firſt ſet on foot againſt the Vene- 
tians, was at length turned againſt France, and 
became particularly fatal to L XII. We 
have already ſeen that there were two princes in 
Europe above the reſt, ſuperior in abilities to 


the French king, theſe were Ferdinand the 


Catholic and che pope. Lewis had made him- 
ſelf feared only for a ſhort time; and after- 
wards had all the reſt of Europe to fear. 
While he was loſing Milan and Genoa, to- 
gether with his money and his troops, he was 
moreover deprived of a barrier which France 
had againſt Spain. His ally and relation, John 
d'Albret, king of Navarre, faw his dominions 
in an inftant ſeized upon by Ferdinand the 
Catholic. This robbery was covered with a 
religious pretext. Ferdinand pretended a bull 
from pope Julius II. excommunicating John 
d'Albret as an adherent of the French king, 
and the council of Piſa. 'Fhe kingdom of Na- 


varre has ever ſince continued in the poſſeſſion 


of the Spaniards, without ever having been rent 


from it. | 


The better to underſtand the politics of this 
Ferdinand, ſo remarkable for his continual pro- 
feſſions of religion and good faith, and his 
always breaking them, let us examine the 

L 3 art 
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art he uſed in this . The young king 
of England, Henry VIII. was his ſon-in- 
law. o him he propoſed a treaty of alli- 
ance, by which the Engliſh were to be rein- 
ſtated in Guienne, their ancient patrimony, 
from whence they had been expelled above a 
1812 century. he young king, dazzled with 

5 this ſpecious promiſe, ſent a fleet and 
forces into the Bay of Biſcay, which Ferdinand 
employed in the conqueſt of Navarre; and 
afterwards leſt the Engliſh to return home 
without making the leaſt attempt upon Gui- 
enne, which indeed it was impracticable to in- 
vade. Thus he deceived his ſon-in-law, after 
having ſucceſſively impoſed upon the king of 
Naples, his relation, upon the Venetians, upon 
Lewis XII. and the Pope, His Spaniſh ſub- 
jects gave him the titles of the Wiſe and the 
Prudent ; in Italy he was called the Pious ; and 
at Paris and London, the Treacherous. 

Lewis XII. who had provided ſufficiently for 
the ſecurity of Guienne, had not the ſame good 
fortune with regard to Picardy. The new 
king of England, Henry VIII. took advantage 
of the general diſtreſs to invade France on this 
ſide, into which he had always an ealy acceſs 
through Calais, of which he was in poſſeſſion. 
his young monarch, boiling with ambition 
and courage, attacked France alone, without 
the aſſiſtance either of the emperor Maximilian, 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, or any other of hi 
allies. The old emperor, always . "oy 
and poor, ſerved without bluſhing in the king 
of England's army, for the daily pay of one 
hundred crowns, Henry, by his 8 ſtrength, 
ſremcd in a condition to renew the fatal times 

of 
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of Poitiers and Agincourt. He gained 


a complete victory at the battle of 1513 
Guinegaſte, which is called the Battle of 
the Spurs. He took Terouane, which is no 
longer a town; and Tournay, a city which has 
been always incorporated with the kingdom of 
France, and the nurſery of that monarchy. 
Lewis XII. who was at this time a widower, 
by the death of hiswife, Anne of Brittany, could 
not purchaſe peace of Henry upon any other 
terms than thoſe of marrying his aller, the 
princeſs Mary of England; but, inſtead of re- 
ceiving a portion with his wife, which not on- 
ly princes, but even private perſons are entitled 
to, Lewis was obliged to pay a dowry, and it 
coſt him a million of crowns to marry the ſiſ- 
ter of his conqueror. Thus, after having been 
ranſomed both by the Engliſh and the Swils, 
duped by Ferdinand, and driven from his con- 
queſts in Italy, by the reſolution of pope Ju- 
lius II. he foon afterwards finiſhed his _ 
inglorious career, 1515 

On account of the few taxes he laid upon 
his people, he was called their Father, a title 
he would otherwiſe have acquired, from the he- 
roes with which France then abounded, had he 
by exacting the neceſſary contributions pre- 
ſerved Italy, checked the inſolence of the Swiſs, 
properly — Navarre, and driven back 
the Engliſh. 

But if he was unfortunate abroad he was 
happy at home. No other fault can be laid to 
this prince's charge but that of ſelling the poſts 
in the ſtate; and this venality did not extend 
in his time to the officers of judicature. By 
this ſale of employments he raiſed, during the 

4 ſeventeen 
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ſeventeen years of his reign, the ſum of 
1,2c0000 livres in the ſingle dioceſe of Pa- 
ris. But then, on the other hand, the aids 
and taxes were very moderate. He ſhewed a 
fatherly affection for his people, by never load- 
ing them with heavy burthens; and did not 
look upon himſelf as ſovereign of France in the 
ſame manner as the lord of a fief is of his lands, 
merely to be furniſhed with ſubſiſtence from 
them. In his time there were no new impoſitions ; 
and when Fromentau, in 1580, preſented to 
that extravagant prince, Henry III. a compa- 
ritive account of the ſums exacted during his 
reign, and thoſe which were paid to Lewis XII. 
there appeared in each article an immenſe ſum 
to be placed to the account of Henry, and a 
very moderate one to that of Lewis, ſuppoſ- 
ing it to have been an ancient right belonging 
to the crown; but conſidered as an extraordinary 
tax, there remained nothing to be charged 
to Lewis : unhappily for the kingdom this ac- 
count of what was exacted by Henry, and not 
aid to Lewis makes a large volume. | 

The whole of this king's revenue did not 
not exceed thirteen millions of livres; but 


theſe thirteen millions are about fifty millions of 


the preſent money. Commodities of all kinds 
were much cheaper than they are at preſent, 
and the kingdom was not in debt: it is not, 
thefefore, ſo very ſurpriſing, that with this 
ſmall revenue in money, and a prudent oecono- 
my, he could live in ſplendor, and keep his 
people in plenty. He took care to have public 
juſtice diltributed diligently, impartially, and 
almoſt without expence, The fees of courts 
were not then one forticth part of what they 
are 


— 
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are now. In the whole bailiwic of Paris there 
were at that time no more than forty-nine ſer- 
jeants, or bailiffs, whereas there are at preſent 
five hundred, It muſt be allowed that Paris 
was not then the fifth. part ſo large as it now 
is: but the number of the officers of juſtice is 
encreaſed in a much greater proportion than 
the extent of the city ; and the evils, inſepara- 
ble from all great capitals, have encreaſed in 
this much more than the inhabitants. 

He preſerved the cuſtom of the parliaments of 

the kingdom, to chuſe three candidates to fill up 
a vacant ſeat; the king nominated one out of 
theſe, and the dignities in the law were then onl 
given to the counſellors, as a reward for chert 
merit or reputation in their profeſſion. His 
ever-memorable edict of 1499, which ſhould 
never be forgotten in hiſtory, has made his me- 
mory dear to every lover and diſtributer of juſ- 
tice, By this edict he ordained, ** That the 
law ſhould always be obſerved, notwithſtand- 
any orders contrary to law, which a ſovereign 
might be induced to iſſue thro' importunity.“ 
be general plan, according to which you 
here ſtudy hiſtory, adwits of but few details; but 
particular circumftances, like theſe, upon which 
the welfare of ſtates depends, and which form 
fo excellent a leſſon for princes, become one 
part of the principal object. | 

Lewis XII. was the firſt of our kings who 
protected the induſtrious labourer from the re- 

pacious violence of the ſoldier, and puniſhed 
with death thoſe gendarmes who laid the pea- 
ſants under contribution. This coſt the lives 
of five or fix gendarmes, ant the country was 
at eaſe; therefore, if he was neither the 
L 5 great 
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great hero, nor the profound politician, he at 
eaſt acquired the more valuable glory of being 


a good king ; and his memory will continue 
to be bleſſed by all poſterity. 
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CHAP. XCIV. 
Of ENGL an, and the Troubles in that King- 


dom, after its Invaſion of FRAnCE, f 
a of AN job, wife to HENRY 
& c. 


O PE Julius II. who in the midſt of the 

diſſentions which ſtill troubled Italy, con- 
tinued firm to his deſign of driving thence all 
foreigners, had given the ſee of Rome a tempo- 
ral power, to which it had hitherto been a 
ſtranger. Parma and Placentia were ſeparated 
from the dutchy of Milan, and annexed to the 
pope's dominions by the conſent of the em- 
peror himſelf; and Julius ended his pontificate 
and his life with this act, which does honour 
to his memory. The popes, his ſuc- 
1513 ceſſors, have loſt this ſtate. The ſee 
of Rome was at that time a preponderating 
temporal power in Italy. 

Venice, tho' engaged in a war with Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, as king of Naples, ſtill con- 
tinued very powerful, and made head at once 
againſt both Mahometans and Chriſtians. Ger- 
many was at peace, and England began to 
grow formidable. We muſt enquire from 
whence ſhe ſet out, and whither the arrived. 
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The malady- of Charles VI. had ruined 
France, and the natural weakneſs of Henry VI. 
deſolated England. 

In his minority his relations diſ- 142 
puted for the government, like thoſe of ous 
Charles VI. and overturned every thing to com- 
mand in his name. As in Paris a duke of Burgune 
dy cauſed a duke of Orleans to be aſſaſſinated, fo 
in London, the dutcheſs of Gloceſter, the 
king's aunt, was accuſed of practiſing ſorcery 
againſt the life of Henry VI. A — woman- 
fortune- teller and a fooliſh or knaviſh prieſt, who 
pretended to be magicians, were burned alive 
for this pretended conſpiracy ; the dutcheſs 
thought herſelf happy in being only condemned. 
to do penance in her ſhift, and confined in 
priſon- for life. The ſpirit of philoſophy was 
then very diſtant from that iſland, which was 
the centre of ſuperſtition and cruelty. 

Moft of the quarrels between ſove- , 
reigns have ended in marriages. Charles +44 
vil. gave Margaret of Anjou to Henry VI. 
ſhe was daughter to Rene of Anjou, king of 
Naples, duke of Lorraine, and count of Maine, 
who, with all theſe titles, was without domi- 
nions, and could not afford to give the leaſt por- 
tion with his daughter. Few princefles were 
more unhappy in a father and an huſband. She 
was a woman of an enterpriſing diſpoſition 
and unſhaken courage, and, but for one crime 
ſhe committed (which ſullied her virtues) ſhe 
might have paſled for an heroine. She had all 
the talents of government, and all the virtues 
of war: but, at the ſame time, ſhe gave a 
looſe to the cruel actions which ambiti-. 
on, war, and faction inſpire. In a word, her 
L 6 boldnels, 
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boldneſs, and her huſband's puſillanimity, 
were the firſt cauſes of the public calamities 
which befel their kingdom. 
| She had a deſire to govern, and to 
1447 this end it was neceſlary to get rid of the 
duke of Gloceſter, the king's uncle, and hu- 
band to that dutcheſs who had already fallen a 
facrifice to his enemies, and was confined by 
them in priſon. The duke was arreſted un- 
der pretence of being engaged in a new plot, 
and the next morning was found dead in his 
bed. This act of violence rendered both the 
_ queen's adminiſtration and the king's name odi- 
ous to the Engliſh, who ſeldom hate without 
forming conſpiracies. There happened to be 
at that time in England a deſcendant of Ed- 
ward III. who was nearer related to the com- 
mon ſtock than the family on the throne. This 
was the duke of York. He bore for the device 
on his ſhield a white roſe; and Henry VI. who 
was of the houſe of Lancaſter, bore a red roſe. 
From hence came theſe two names ſo famous 
in the civil war. 
Factions muſt ever in their beginnings be 
protected by a parliament, till this parliament 
becomes the flave to the conqueror. 
1450 The duke of York accuſed the duke of 
Suffolk before the parliament; this duke was the 
queen's prime miniſter and favgurite, theſe 
two titles had gained him the hatred of the na- 
tion. Here follows a ſtrange inſtance of the ef- 
fects of party hatred. The court, to content 
the people, baniſhed this miniſter from the 
kingdom, who thereupon embarked on board a 
{hip for France. The captain of a man of 
, war 
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war met this ſhip at ſea, and enquiring what 
paſſengers they had on board, was anfwered 
by the maſter, that they were carrying the duke 
of Suffolk over to France. You ſhall not carry 
a perſon impeached by my country ont of the 
iſland, replied the captain; and immediately or- 
dered him on board his own ſhip and ſtruck off 
his head. Thus did the Engliſh act in time of 
full peace. The war which ſucceeded opened 
a ſcene of ſtill greater horrors. 

Henry VI. was afflicted with an infirmi 
which rendered him for ſome years incapable 
of thinking or acting +. Thus Europe, in the 
courſe of this century, beheld three ſoyereigns, 
who, from a diforder in their brain, were 
plunged into the greateſt misfortunes ; the 
emperor Winceſlaus, Charles VI. of France, 
and Henry VI. of England. | 

In one of theſe unhappy years 
of Henry's inſanity, the duke of York £7455 
and his cabal made themſelves maſters of the 
council; the king recovering, as it were, from 
a long trance, opened his eyes and beheld 
himſelf deprived of all authority. His wife, 
Margaret of Anjou, exhorted him to be king; 
but, in order to be ſo, it was neceſſary to un- 


Wor” _ a * — 


* The Engliſh government and Engliſh nation are no 
more chargeable with this murder, than they are with 
any robbery committed on the high-way, in contempt of 
the law eſtabliſhed. The duke of Suffolk was ſeized by 
a deſperate partizan of the oppeſite faction, who cauſed 
bim to be put to death without form of trial. 

+ Henry VL had no other diſtemper but a weak head, 
which did not at all affect his bodily conſtitution, which 
was hale and vigorous. 
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ſheath the ſword. The duke of York, who 
was expelled the council, was already at the 
head of an army. Henry was carried to fight 
a battle at St. Alban's, in which he was wound- 
ed and taken priſoner ; but not then dethroned. 
The duke of York, his conqueror, carried him in 
triumph with him to London; and, leaving him 
the empty title of King, took to himſelf that of 
Protector, a title known before to the 
1455 Engliſh. 162918 
Henry V who had frequent returns of his 
weakneſs and diſorder, was no other than a 
priſoner, ſerved with the exterior marks of roy- 
alty. His wife longed to ſet him at liberty, 
that ſhe herſelf might be free. Her courage 
was her greateſt misfortune ; ſhe raiſed troops 
by the aſſiſtance of the noblemen in her inte- 
reſt, delivered her huſband from his confine- 
ment in London, and became herſelf the ge- 
neral of her army. Thus, within a ſhort ſpace 
of time, the Engliſh ſaw four French women 
at the head of armies, viz. the wife of- the count 
of Montfort, in Brittany ; Edward the ſecond's 
ueen, in England; the maid of Orleans, in 
rance ; and this Margaret of Anjou. 
P The queen herſelf drew up her ar- 
4 my, and fought by her huſband in the 
bloody battle of Northampton. Her great ene- 
my, the duke of York, was not in the oppoſite 
army; but his eldeſt ſon, the earl of March, 
ſerved his firſt apprenticeſhip to civil war under 
the earl of Warwick, the moiſt famous man of 
his time ; a genius born for thoſe days of tu- 
mult, full of artifice, and ſtill more replete 
with courage and pride, fit either to direct a 
campaign, or to lead in the day of battle; fruit- 
jul 
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ſul in reſources, capable of every thing, and 
formed to give or take away crowns at his 
1238 arwick's ſtar prevailed again; 

argaret of Anjou was defeated, had the 
grief to behold the king, her huſband, taken 
priſoner in his tent; and, while that unhappy 
monarch was calling to her with out- ſtretched 
arms, ſhe was obliged to ride off full ſpeed 
with her ſon the prince of Wales. Henry was 
a ſecond time reconducted to his capital by his 
conquerors, where he remained ſtill a king and 
a priſoner, 

A parliament was now called; and the 
duke of York, who was before protector, de- 
manded a new title. He claimed the crown 
as the repreſentative of Edwatd III. in pre- 
ference to Henry VI. who was deſcended of a 
younger branch of that family. The cauſe of 
the real king, and of him who wanted to be 
ſuch, was folemnly debated in the houſe of 
peers, each fide gave in their arguments in writ- 
ing, as is done in a common cauſe. The duke 
of York, though the victor, could not carry 
his cauſe — It was decided, that Henry 
VI. ſhould keep the crown during his life- 
time; and that it ſhould devolve upon the duke 
of Vork after his death, by the excluſion of 
the prince of Wales. But a clauſe was added 
to this act, which proved a new declaration of 
war and tumults; namely, that if the king did 
any thing in violation of the ſaid act, the crown 
ſhould from that inſtant go to the duke of 
York. 

Margaret of Anjou, tho' beaten, a wan- 
derer at a diſtance from the king her huſban 
and having for enemies the victorious duke o 
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Vork, the city of London, and the parliament, 
ſtill maintained her courage, She went thro' the 
principality of Wales and the neighbouring 
counties, animating her former friends, endea- 
vouring to make new, and raiſing another ar- 
my. It is well known that the armies of thoſe 
days did not conſiſt of regular troops, kept long 


in the field, and in the pay of a ſingle chief. Eve- 


ry nobleman 1 with him what men he 
could pick up in haſte, who were maintained and 
paid by plunder; and it was neceſſary to come 
to an engagement ſpeedily, or retire. At length 
the queen, at the head of an army of 18000 
men encountered her grand enemy the duke of 
York, in the county of that name, near the 
60 Caltle of Sandal. The fortune of that 
uy day anſwered her courage. The duke 
of York was defeated, and died of his wounds 
in the field; and his ſecond ſon, Rutland, was 
taken as he was endeavouring to make his eſ- 
cape. The father's head was fixed upon the 
town walls, together with thoſe of his generals, 
where they remained, a long time as mo- 
numents of his defeat. | 
Margaret, at length victorious, marched to 
London to ſet the king her huſband at liberty. 
The earl of Warwick, who was the ſoul of 
York's party, was {till at the head of an army, 
carrying with him his king and captive. The 
queen and Warwick met near St. Alban's, a 
place famous for the many battles fought there, 
1a6s The queen had again the good fortune 
9 conquer. She now enjoyed the plea- 
tyre of ſeeing the formidable Warwick flying, 
tore her, and of reſtoring to her huſband, on 
the field of battle, his liberty and authority, Never 
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had woman met with more ſucceſs, or acquired 
greater glory; but her triumph was ſhort. She ſtill 
wanted the city of London on her ſide, which 
Warwick had found means to ſecure ſo effec- 
tually, that when the queen perſented herſelf 
for admittance, it was refuſed her, and ſhe had 
not an army ſufficiently ſtrong to force it. The earl 
of March, eldeſt ſon to the duke of Vork, was 
in that city, and breathed nothing but revenge: 
in ſhort, after all her victories, the queen was 
obliged to retreat. She went into the north 
of England to ſtrengthen her party, which the 
name and preſence of the king greatly in- 
creaſed. ; 
In the mean time Warwick, who had 6 
London at his command, aſſembled the 8 85 
citizens in a field near the city gates; and 
ſhewing them the duke of York's ſon, aſked 
them which they would chuſe for their king, 
that young prince, or Henry of Lancaſter ? 
The general cry ſerved on this occaſion in- 
ſtead of an aſſent of parliament, as there was 
none ſitting at that time. Warwick, however, 
called together ſome few of the lords and bi- 
ſhops, = came to. a reſolution, that Henry 
of Lancaſter had infringed the former act of 
parliament, by his wife's having taken up arms 
for him. | 
The young duke of York, therefore, was 
2 king in London, by the name of 
dward IV. while his father's head ſtill re- 
mained fixed upon the walls of York, as that 
of a traitor. Henry VI. was now deprived of 
his crown, who, when in his cradle, was pro- 
claimed king of England and France, and had 
ſwayed the ſceptre for thirty-eight years, with- 
out 
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out having ever been reproached with a crime; 
but that of imbecility. 
His wife, who was then in the north of 
England, upon receiving this news, haſtily 
aſſembled an army of Gocoo men. This 
was a prodigious effort. This time, however, 
ſhe hazarded neither her huſband's perſon, 
her ſon's, or her own. Warwick led his 
new- made king with an army of 400co men to 
give battle the queen, They met at Santon “, 
near the river Aire, on the borders of York- 
1641 ſhire, when there was fought the moſt 
141 bloody battle that had ever contributed 
to depopulate England. The writers of thoſe 
times tell us, that there fel] no leſs than 360co 
on that day. Warwick gained a complcat vic- 
tory, by which young Edward was eſtabliſhed 
on the throne, and Margaret of Anjou was leſt 
the outcaſt of fortune. After the defeat ſhe fled 
into Scotland with her huſband and ſon, leav- 
ing Edward at full liberty to act as he pleaſed, 
who immediately took his father's head, and 
thoſe of his followers down from the city walls, 
placing in their room, thoſe of his enemy's ge- 
. nerals whom he had taken priſoners. England 
thus became a vaſt theatre of blood and human 
Naughter ; and ſcaffolds were raiſed in every 
part of the field of battle. 
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This battle was ſought between Towton and Saxton, 
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CHAP. XCV. 


Of EpWARD IV. Of MarGaRErT of 
ANJov, and of the Murder of HENRY VI. 


2128 intrepid Margaret ſtill preſerved her 
courage. Finding herſelf deceived in the 
ſuccours ſhe expected from Scotland, ſhe croſſed 
over to France, through the midſt of the ene- 
my's thips, which almoſt covered the ſea, and 
applied for aſſiſtance to Lewis XI. who had juſt 
begun his reign. Through a miſtaken policy, 
he refuſed to grant her requeſt, but even this 
did not daunt her: ſhe borrowed money and 
ſome ſhips, and at length obtained five hundred 
men, with which ſhe reimbarked, and in her 
return to England met with a violent ſtorm, 
which ſeparated the veſſel ſhe was in from the 
reſt of her ſmall fleet : at length however ſhe 
landed in England, where ſhe gathered toge- 
ther an army, and once more dared the fortune 
of war. She was no longer ſo careful of her 
own perſon, nor of thoſe of her huſband and 
ſon. She riſked another battle at Hex- W 
bam, which ſhe loſt as ſhe had done fo _ 

many others, After this defeat ſhe remained 
wholly without reſource; the king her huſband 
fled one way, and ſhe with her ſon another, 
without ſervants or aſſiſtance, and expoſed to 
every kind of accident and ill-treatment. Henry 
tell into the hands of his enemies, who con- 
ducted him to London in an ignominious man- 
ner, and confined him in the Lower. Margaret 
had the good fortune to eſcape into France with 
her ſon, and took refuge with her father _ 
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of Ahjou, who could do nothing more than 
lament her misfortunes. 

Young Edward IV. who had been placed on 
the Engliſh throne by the arms of Warwick, 
being now rid of all his enemies, and in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Henry's perſon, reigned in full ſecu- 
rity. But no ſooner was he freed from his 
troubles, than he became ungrateful : War- 
wick, who was a father to him, was at that time 
in France negociating a marriage between his 
prince and the lady Bona of Savoy, ſiſter to Lewis's 
queen. While this treaty was concluding, Ed- 
ward happened to ſee Elizabeth Woodwill, 
the widow of Sir John Grav, with whom he 
fell violently in love, and was privately married 
to her; after which he cauſed her to be pro- 
146 claimed queen, without once inform- 
495 ing Warwick of any part of theſe 
tranſactions. After this glaring affront, he 
entirely neglected him, removed him from 
His councils, and by this treatment made him 
his irreconcileable enemy. Warwick, who had 
cunning equal to his courage, ſoon employed 
both in working his revenge. He brought over 
the duke of Clarence, the king's brother, to 
his party, raifed the kingdom of England in 
arms, and inftead of the contentions of the white 
and red roſe, the civil war was carried on be- 
tween the king and his incenſed ſubject. On 
this occaſion battles, truces, negociations, 
and treaſons followed each other in rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion. Warwick at length prevailed, and 
drove the king he had made from the throne ; 
1450 After which he went to the Tower, and 
#79 releaſed Henry whom he had before de- 
throned, and once more placed the crown = 

is 
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his head. This procured him the title of king- 
maker. The parliaments of thoſe times were 
only the inſtruments of the will of the ſtrongeſt ; 
Warwick aſſembled one, which reinſtated Henry 
VI. in all his rights, and declared Edward 
IV. an uſurper — a traitor, on whom it had 
but a few years before beſtowed the crown. 
This long and bloody tragedy did not end here: 
Edward IV. who had fled to Holland, had a 
number of friends in England ; accordingly he 
returned back, ſeven months after his baniſh- 
ment, when the gates of London were opened to 
him by his party ; and Henry, ever the ſport of 
fortune, was hardly ſeated on his throne when 
he was ſent again to the Tower. Margaret of 
Anjou, his queen, who was always ready to 
revenge his cauſe, and always fruitful in re- 
ſources, came over to England at this time, 
with her ſon the prince of Wales; and the firſt 
news ſhe heard at her landing was the freſh miſ- 
fortune which had befallen her royal conſort. But 
Warwick, who had been ſo long his perſecutor, 
was now become his defender, and headed an 
army in his behalf againſt Edward, whom he 
marched to meet. This was ſome conſolation 
to the unhappy queen ; but a very ſhort time 
after ſhe had heard of the impriſonment of her 
huſband, a ſecond courier brought her the news 
that Warwick was flain in battle, and 
that Edward remained conqueror. 8 
It is amazing that a woman, after ſuch re- 
peated ſeries of misfortunes, could ſtill have the 
courage to brave fortune: but this very cou- 
rage furniſhed her with reſources and — 
Vhoever headed a faction in England in thoſe 
days was ſure to ſee it ſtiengthened in 1 
| 0 
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of time, by the hatred which generally prevails 
againſt the court and miniſtry. This partly 
helped to raiſe another army for Margaret, after 
all her various changes of fortune and defeats.. 
There was hardly a county in England in which 
ſhe had not fought a battle; Tewkſbury, near 
the banks of the Severn, was witneſs to her 
laſt : here ſhe headed her troops in per- 
ſon, and went from rank to rank ſhewing the 
ſoldiers the young prince of Wales, whom ſhe 
led by the hand. The fight was obſti- 

1471 nate, but at length victory declared for 
Edward. The queen {ling ſight of her ſon 
during the at of the defeat, and having in 
vain enquired for him, fell, deprived of all 
ſenſe and motion, and recovered only to ſee 
her ſon taken priſoner, and her conqueror Fd- 
ward ſtanding before her. Her ſon was then 
taken from her, and ſhe was carried pri'o- 
ner toLondon, and confined in the Tower with 
the king her huſband. While they were car- 
rying off the queen, Edward turning to the 
prince of Wales, aſked him how he came to 
have the boldneſs to enter his dominions ? To 
which the young prince replied, I am come 
into my father's kingdom to revenge his cauſe, 
and reſcue my inheritance out of your hands,” 
Edward, incenſed at the freedom of this reply, 
{truck him over the face with his gauntlet, and 
hiſtorians tell us, that immediately Edwards 
two brothers, the duke of Clarence, whom he 
had lately reſtored to his favour, and the duke 
of Gloceſter, with ſome of their followers, fell 
upon the young prince like ſo many wild beaſts, 
and hewed him to death with their ſwords on 
the field of battle. If ſuch are the manners of 
the 
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the chieſs of the people, what muſt be thoſe of 
the commonalty ? They put all their priſoners 
to death, and at length determined to murder 
Henry himſelf, The reſpe& which, even in 
thoſe times of brutality and cruelty, had for 
upwards of forty years been paid to the virtues of 
this monarch, had hitherto ſtopt the hands of 
aſſaſſination ; but after the inhuman murder of 
the prince of Wales, very little regard was ſhew- 
ed to the king; and the duke of Gloceſter, who 
had before dipt his hands in the ſon's blood, 
now went to the Tower, and put an 
end to the wretched father's life. wr bo 
Queen Margaret's life was ſpared, becauſe 
they were in hopes that the French court would 
purchaſe her liberty; and accordingly, about 
four years afterwards, when Edward, after 
being ſettled in the quiet poſſeſſion of the 
throne, went to Calais with an intention of 
making war upon France, and that Lewis XI. 
by a ſum of money and a ſhameful treaty pre- 
vailed on him to return, this heroine was re- 
deemed for fifty thouſand crowns. This was a 
conſiderable ſum to the Engliſh at that time, 
impoveriſhed by their wars with France, and 
their troubles at home, | 
Margaret of Anjou, after having fought 
twelve battles in ſupport of the rights of her 
huſband and ſon, died in 1482, the molt. 
wretched queen, wife, ſiſter, and mother, in 
Europe; and, but for the murder of her huſ- 
band's uncle, the molt reſpeCtable. 
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CH AP. XCVL 


Sequel of the Troubles of ENGLAND, during 
the Reigns of EDWARD IV. the Tyrant 
RicHaRD III. and to the latter Part of the 
Reign of Henry VII. . 


DWARD IV. now reigned peaceably. 
The houſe of York was fully triumphant, 
and its power was cemented by the blood of al- 
moſt all the princes of the Lancaſtrian family. 
W hoever conſiders the behaviour of Edward will 
look upon him as no other than a barbarian, 
wholly devoted to revenge; and yet he was a 
man given up to pleaſure, and as buſied in 
the intrigues of women as in thoſe of the ſtate. 
He did not ſtand in need of the title of king to 
pleaſe ; he was formed by nature one of the 
handſomeſt men of his time, and the moſt amo- 
rous ; and, by an aſtoniſhing contraſt, ſhe had, 
with the tendereſt ſenſibility, given him the 
moſt blood-thirſty and cruel diſpoſition. He 
1c condemned his brother Clarence to loſe 
577 his life upon the moſt frivolous ſuſpi- 
cion, and only granted him the favour of chuſ- 
ing the manner of his death. Clarence deſired 
to be drowned in a butt of wine, What reaſon 
can be given for ſo unaccountable a choice t 


— 


+ This is a vulgar error. It was not at his own deſire; 
but the court being afraid of the popular reſentment by a 


public execution, he was privately drowned in a butt of 
Malmſey, : 


He 
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He knew the ſureſt way to pleaſe the nation 
was to make war with France. We have al- 
ready ſeen that in 1475 Edward croſſed the ſea, 
and that Lewis XI. by a ſhameful policy pur- 
chaſed the retreat of a prince not fo powerful as 
himſelf, nor fo well ſettled on his throne “. Jo 
purchaſe peace of an enemy is to furniſh 
him with the means to make war ; accordingly 
in 1483 Edward propoſed to his parliament a 
freſh invaſion of France, and never was propo- 
{al received with more univerfal joy; but while 
he was makiny preparations for this 8 
great — he died, in the for- 
ty-ſecond year of his age. 


As he was of a very robuſt conſtitution, his 


brother Richard, duke of Gloceſter, was ſuſpec- 
ted of having ſhortened his days by poiſon. 
The public ſuſpicion was neither nor ill- 
founded ; Gloceſter was a monſter, born with a 
diſpoſition to commit the decpeſt and moſt de- 
liberate crimes. 

Edward IV. at his death left two ſons : the 
eldeſt of theſe was thirteen years of age, and 
ſucceeded his father by the name of Edward V. 
Gloceſter formed the deſign of taking theſe two 
children from the queen their mother, in order 
to put them to death, and ſeize the crown for 
himſelf, and ſpared no kind of diffimulation, 
artifice, and oaths, to ſecure their perſons, 
which he no ſooner accompliſhed than he lodged 
them both in the Tower, that they might, as 
he pretended, be in greater ſafety. But he met 
with an — obſtacle in putting this 
double aſſaſſination in execution. He had cauſed 


* See Chap. Ixxx. 
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the lord Haſtings, a nobleman of a violent cha- 
racter, but ſirmly attached to the perſon of the 
young king, to be ſounded by his emiſſaries: 
this lord had given plain intimations of his hor- 
ror at being concerned in any ſuch crime. 
Gloceſter then, finding his ſecret in ſuch dan- 
gerous hands, did not heſitate an inſtant in the 
part he was to act. The council of ſtate, of 
which Haſtings was a member, ſate in the 
Lower; thither came Gloceſter, attended by a 
band of armed followers, and addreſſing him- 
telf to Lord Haſtings, told him, that he arreſted 
him for high crimes. Who! me, my lord?” 
replicd the accuſed nobleman. “ Yes, thee, 
148 traitor,” anſwered Gloceſter; and imme- 

493 diately, in preſence of the council, or- 


dered him to be beheaded. 


Having thus gotten rid of one who was privy 
to his ſecret, he, deſpiſing the forms of law 
with which the Engliſh always covered over 
their moſt wicked attempts, gathered together 
a rabble from the dregs of the people, who, aſ- 
ſembling in the Guildhall of the city, cried out 
that they would have Richard of Gloceſter for 
their king; and the mayor of London went 
the next day, at the head of this mob, and made 
him an offer of the crown, which he accepted, 
and was crowned without calling a parliament, 
or oftering the leaſt ſhew of reaſon for ſuch a 
procedure. He only cauſed a rumour to be 
ſpread, that his brother Edward IV. had been born 
in adultery, and made no ſcruple of thus diſho- 
nouring the memory of his mother. Indeed it was 
hardly poſſible to think that the ſame perſon 
ſhould be father to Edward IV. and Gloceſter. 
The firſt was remarkably handſome, and the 

other 
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other deſormed in all parts of his body, with an 
aſpect as hideous as his foul was villainous. 
Thus he founded his ſole right to the crown 
on his mother's infamy ; and in declaring him- 
ſelf legitimate, made his nephews the iſſue of a 
baſtard, Immediately after his coronation he 
ſent one Tyrel to ſtrangle the young king and 
his brother in the Tower. This was 
known to the nation, who. only mur- 1483 
mured in ſecret; ſo much do men change with 
the times. Gloceſter, under the name of Richard 
III. remained two years and a half in quiet en- 
joyment of the fruits of one of the moſt atro- 
cious crimes that the Engliſh had ever ſeen 
perpetrated amongſt them, tho' uſed to many. 
During this ſhort enjoyment of the royal au- 
thority, he called a parliament, to which he 
had the audaciouſneſs to ſubmit his claim to be 
examined. There are times in winch the people 
are daſtardly, in proportion as their rulers are 
cruel; this parliament declared the mother of 
Richard III. an adultreſs; and that neither the 
late Edward IV. nor his brothers, Richard only 
excepted, were born in lawful wedlock; and 
therefore that the crown of right belonged to 
him, in preference to the two young princes 
who had been ſtrangled in the Tower, concern- 
ing whoſe deaths however they came to no ex- 
planation. Parliaments have ſometimes com- 
mitted more cruel actions, but never, any one ſo 
infamous. So vile a condeſcenſion requires whole 
ages of virtuous conduct to make amends for it. 
At length, after two years and an half were 
elapſed, there aroſe an avenger of theſe crimes, 
in the perſon of Henry Earl of Richmond, who 
was the only remaining branch of the many 
M 2 princes 
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princes of the houſe of Lancaſter, that had fal- 
len ſacrifices to the ambition of the Vork fac- 
tion, and who had taken refuge in Brittany. 
This young prince was not a deſcendant of 
Henry VI. but derived, like him, his pedigree 
from John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, ſon 
to the great Edward III. though by the female 
ſide, and from a very doubtful marriage of this 
ohn of Gaunt. His right to the crown was 
alſo ſtill more doubtful; but the general deteſ- 
tation in which Richard III. was held, on 
account of his crimes, fortified his claim, 
and added ſtrength to his party. He was as 
yet very young, when he conceived the deſign 
of revenging the deaths of ſo many princes of 
the houſe of Lancaſter, by puniſhing Richard, 
and reducing England to his obedience. His 
firſt attempt proved unſucceſsful, and, after 
having been witneſs to the defeat of his party, 
he was obliged to return to Brittany, and ſue 
for an aſylum. Richard treated in ſecret with 
the miniſter of Francis II. duke of Brittany, 
father to Anne of Brittany, who was married to 
Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. This prince 
himſelf was not capable of doing a baſe action; 
but his miniſter Landois was, and promiſed to 
deliver the earl of Richmond into the tyrant's 
hands. The young prince coming to the know- 
ledge of this, fled out of Brittany in diſguiſe, 
and got into the territories of Anjou, only an 

hour before theſe who were ſent to ſeize him. 
It was the intereſt of Charles VIII. at that 
time king of France, to protect Richmond. 
The grandſon of Charles VII. had been wanting 
in the principal point of politics, by ſuffering 
the Engliſh to remain unmoleſted when it was 
| in 
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in his power to diſtreſs them; and on this oc- 
caſion Charles VIII. furniſhed Richmond with 
only two thouſand men. Theſe would have 
been ſufficient, had Richmond's party been 
conſiderable : this however was the caſe ſoon 
after, and Richard himſelf, as ſoon as he heard 
that his rival was landed only with thoſe ſmall 
numbers, rightly judged that he would not be 
long without an army. The whole country 
of Wales, of which this prince was a native, 
took up arms in his favour, and a battle was 
at length fought between Richard and the earl, 
at Boſworth near Leiceſter *. Richard wore 
the crown on his head during the engage- 
ment, thinking to animate his men, by ih 
ing them that they fought for their lawful king 
againſt a rebel, But lord Stanley, one of the 
tyrant's generals, who had long beheld with 
horror the crown. uſurped by ſuch a monſter, 
betrayed a perſon ſo unworthy to be his a 
ſovereign, and went over to the earl "Ev 
with the corps he commanded. Richard was 
poſſeſſed of courage, and that was his only 
virtue. When he ſaw the day become deſpe- 
rate, he furiouſly threw himſelf into the midſt 
of his enemies, where he received a death too 
lorious for his deſerts. His naked and mangled 
— was found buried under an heap of lain, 
and being thrown acroſs an horſe, was carried 
in that manner to the city of Leiceſter, where 
it remained two days expoſed to the view of the 
Populace, who, calling to mind his many cruel- 
ties and crimes, ſhewed no ſigns of ſorrow for 


— — 


Voltaire, by miſtake, ſays Litchfield, 
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his fate. Stanley, who had taken the crown 
trom his head after he had fallen in the field, 
carried it to Henry of Richmond. 

The victers ſung Te Deum on the field of 
battle. When it was over, the whole army, as 
inſpired with one voice, cried out, Long 
live Henry of Richmond, our king.” Thus did 
the fortune of this fingle day put an happy end to 
the defolations with which the factions of the 
white and red roſe had filled England; and the 
throne, which had been fo often ſtained with 
blood, and undergone ſuch frequent changes, 
was at length ſettled in peace and ſecurity. 
'The misfortunes which had followed the family 
of Edward III. were now at an end; and Henry 
VII. by marrying a daughter of Edward IV. 
united the rights of the two houſes of York 
and Lancaſter in his own perſon. * 4 

As he had known how to conquer, ſo he 
knew how to govern; and his reign, which 
Jaſted for four and twenty years, during which 
time he was almoſt conſtantly at peace, ſome- 
what humanized the manners of the nation. The 
rurliaments which he frequently called, and with 
whom he always kept fair, enacted wiſe laws; 
juſtice once more reſumed all her functions, 
and trade, which had begun firſt to flouriſh un- 
der the great Edward III. and which had been 
almoſt entirely ruined during the- civil wars, 
was again revived. Of this the nation ſtood 
greatly in need. We may judge of its poverty 
by the extreme difficulty which Henry VII. 
found in raifing a loan of two thouſand pounds 
ſterling from the city of London, a ſum which 
did not amount to fifty thouſand livres of our 
preſent money. Henry was through inclina- 

tion 
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tion and neceſſity avaritious. Had he been only - 
ſaving he would have ſhewed his prudenee ; but 

the ſordidneſs of his diſpoſition, and his rapa- 

cious exactions, have tarniſhed the glory of his 

reign. He kept a private regiſter of what he 

gained by the confiſcations of eftates ; in ſhort, 

no king was ever guilty of more meannefles. At 

his death there were found in his coffers two 

millions of pounds ſterling, an immenſe ſum 

for thoſe times, which might have been much 

more uſefully employed in public circulation, 

than in lying buried in a prince's treaſury ; but 

in a country where the people were more in- 

clined to raiſe ſeditions than to give money to 

their kings, it was neceſſary for a prince to 
have a treaſure always at hand. 

Two adventures, each extraordinary in its 
kind, rather diſquieted than troubled his reign. 
A journeyman baker *, who called himſelf the 
nephew of Edward IV. difputed the crown 
with him. This perſon, who had been trained 
up in his part by a prieſt, was crowned g 
king at Dublin, the capital of Ireland, 127 
and ventured to give Henry battle near Not- 
tingham , who having defeated him and taken 
him priſoner, thought to humble the revolters 
ſufficiently by making their ſham-king one of 
the ſcullions in hie ..itchen, in which poſt he 
continued for many years. 

Daring enterprizes, though attended with 
ill — frequently encourage others to imi- 


„r 


* Lambert Simnel. 
+ This was called the battle of Stoke, from the village 
where it was fought, 
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tate them, who, ſtirred up by the glory of the 
example, go on in hopes of meeting with better 
ſucceſs: witneſs the ſix falſe Demetrius's, who 
roſe one after another in Muſcovy, and many 
other impoſtors. This journeyman-baker was 
followed by the ſon of a Jew broker of Ant- 
werp, who appeared in a more exalted cha- 
racter. 

This young Jew, whoſe name was Perkin “, 
pretended to be the ſon of Edward IV. The 
French king, whowas always attentive to cheriſh 
the ſeeds of ſedition among the Engliſh, re- 
ceived this pretender at his court, acknowledged 
his aſtumed title, and gave him all encourage- 
ment: but having ſoon after reaſons to kee 
fair with Henry, he left the impoſtor to ſhitt 
tor himſelf. 

Ine old dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy, ſiſter 
to Edward IV. and widow of Charles the Raſh, 
who firſt put this ſpring in play, now received 
Perkin as her nephew. The young Jew en- 
jayed the fruits of his impoſtor much longer 
than his predeceſſor the baker; a majeſtic air, 
a finiſhed breeding, and great perſonal courage, 
ſeemed to make him worthy of the rank he aſ- 
ſumed, He married a princeſs of the houſe of 
York, who ſtill continued to love him, even 
aſter the diſcovery of the cheat. He maintained 
his claim by arms for five years, found means 
1408 to raiſe the Scotch in his favour, and 

#99 met with unexpected reſources even in 
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* His name was Peter Warbeck; he was called Perkin, 
or Peterkin, by way of nickname, or abbreviation of his 
Chriſtian name, 
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the midſt of his defeats. But being at length 
abandoned by his party, and delivered up to the 
king, Henry had the clemency to condemn him 
only to perpetual impriſonment, from which in 
attempting to make his eſcape he was ſcized, 
and paid for his raſhneſs with his life. 

And now the ſpirit of faction being entirely 
quelled among the Engliſh, that people, ng lon- 
ger formidable to their prince, began to be fo 
to their neighbours, particularly at the acceſſion 
of Henry VIII. to the throne, who, by the 
extreme parſimony of his father, was in poſſeſ- 
ſion of immenſe riches, and, by the prudence 
of the adminiſtration, the abſolute maſter of a 
warlike people, who were at the ſame time in 
as much ſubjection as the Engliſh are capable 
of being. 
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CHAP. XCVIL 
A GENERAL VIEW of the ſixteenth Century. 


N beginning of the ſixteenth century, 
upon which we are already entered, pre- 
ſents us at one view with the nobleſt proſpects 
that the univerſe ever furniſhed. If we calt our 
eyes on the princes who reigned at that time in 
Europe, we ſhall find, that either by their re- 
putation, their conduct, or the great changes 
of which they were the cauſes, they made their 
names immortal, At Conſtantinople we fee 
a Selim reducing under the Ottoman dominion 
all Syria and Egypt, of which the Mahometan 
Mamelukes had been in poſſeſſion ever ſince 
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the thirteenth century : after him appears his 
ſon the great Solyman; the firſt of the Tur- 
kiſh emperors who carried his ſtandards to the 
walls of Vienna: he alſo cauſed himſelf to 
be crowned king of Perſia in the city of Bag- 
dat, which he ſubdued by his arms; and thus 
made Europe and Aſia tremble at one time. 

At the fame time we behold in the North, 
Guſtavus Vaſa reſcuing Sweden from a foreign 
yoke, and choſen king of the country of which 
he was the deliverer. | 

In Mufcovy, John Baſilowitz delivers his 
country from the Tartars, to whom it was tri- 
butary. This prince was indeed himſelf a Bar- 
barian, and the chief of a people yet more bar- 
harous; but the avenger of his country merits 
to be ranked in the number of great princes. 

In Spain, Germany, and Italy, we fee Charles 
V. the ſovereign of all thoſe ſtates, ſupporting 
the weight of the government of Europe, al- 
ways in action, and always negotiating, for a 
long time equally fortunate in politics and war, 
the only powerful emperor ſince Charlemagne, 
and the firſt king of all Spain ſince the conqueſt 
of that country by the Moors; oppoſing a bar- 
rier to the Ottoman empire, making kings, and 
at length diveſting himſelf of all his crowns, 
retiring from the world, and ending his liſe in 
ſolitude, after having been the diſturber of all 
Europe. 

Next ſtands forth his rival in glory and poli- 
tics, Francis I. king of France, who, tho? leſs 
powerful and fortunate, but of a more brave 
and atniable diſpoſition, divides with Charles V. 
the admiration and eſteem of all nations. Glo- 
rious even in the midſt of his defeats, he _ 
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ders his kingdom flouriſhing, notwithſtanding 
his misfortunes, and tranſplants the liberal arts 
into France from Italy, where they were then 
in the height of perfection. 

Henry VIII. king of England, tho? too cruel 
and capricious to be admitted among the rank 
of heroes, has {till a place among theſe kings, 
both on account of the change he wrought in 
the ſpirit of his people, and by having taught 
England how to hold the balance of power be- 
tween ſovereigns. This prince took for his 
device a warrior bending his bow, with theſe: 
words; Whom I defend is victorious.” A 
device which his nation has at certain times 
verified. | 

Pope Leo X. is a name juſtly famous for the 
noble genius and amiable manners of him who 
bore it, for the great maſters in the arts which 
have immortalized the age he lived in, and for 
the great change which divided the church dur- 
ing his pontificate. | 

In the beginning of this ſame century we 
find religion, and the pretext of reforming the 
received law, thoſe two grand inſtruments of 
ambition, producing the ſame effects on the 
borders of Africa and in Germany, and amongſt 
the Turks and the Chriſtians, A new govern- 
ment and a new race of kings were eſtabliſhed in 
the vaſt empire of Fez and Morocco, which 
extends as far as the deſerts of Nigritia. Thus 
Aſia, Africa, and Europe, underwent. at one 
and the ſame time a change of religions; for 
the Perfians were ſeparated for ever from the 
Turks, and while they acknowledged the fame 
God and the fame prophet, conſirmed the ſchiſm 
of O mar and Ali, Immediately afterwards the 
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Chriſtians became divided amongſt themſelves, 
and wreited one half of Europe from the Ro- 
man pontift, 

The cold world was ſhaken, and the new one 
diſcovered and conquered by Charles V. and 
a trade opened between the Eaſt Indies and 
Lurope by the ſhips and arms of the Portu- 
Sucze. 

We behold on one fide the powerful empire of 
Mexico ſubdued by Cortez, and the Pizarros 
making the conquelt of Peru with fewer num- 
ber of ſoldiers than is neceſſary to lay ſiege to a 
ſmall town in Europe; and on the other, Al- 
buquerque, with a force very little ſuperior, 
fixing the empire and trade of the Portugueze 
in the Indies, in ſpite of all the oppoſition of 
the kings of that country, and the efforts of 
the Moors, who were in poſſeſſion of its trade. 

Nature at this time produced extraordinary 
men in almoſt all branches, eſpecially in Italy. 

Another ſtriking object in this illuftrious age 
is, that, notwithſtanding the wars which am- 
bition raiſed, and the religious quarrels which be- 
gan to diſturb ſeveral ſtates, the ſame genius 
which made the polite arts flouriſh at Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Venice, and Ferrara, and 
which from thence diffuſed its light through- 
out Europe, quickly ſoftened the manners of 
mankind in almoſt all the provinces of Chriſ- 
tendom. The gallantry of the French court in 
the reign of Francis I. operated partly towards this 
great change ; there was a continual emulation 
between this prince and Charles V. for glory; 
the ſpirit of chivalry and courteſy, even in the 
midſt of their moſt furious dillentions - and 
this emulation, which communicated itſelf to 
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all their courtiers, gave this age an air of gran- 
deur and politeneſs unknown before. 

Opulency had likewiſe a ſhare in this change; 
and this opulency, which became more general, 
was, by a ftrange revolution, partly the con- 
fequence of the fatal loſs of Conſtantinople ; 
for ſoon afterwards all the trade of the Turks 
was carried on by the Chriſtians, who fold 
them even the ſpices of the Indies, which they 
took in at Alexandria, and from thence car- 
Tied them in their ſhips to all the ports of the 
Levant. 

Induſtry was every where encouraged. The 
city of Marſeilles carried on a great trade. 
Lyons abounded- in fine manufactures. The 
towns of the Low Countries were ſtill more 
flouriſhing than when they were under the 


houſe of Burgundy. The ladies, who were in- 


vited to the court of France, made it the cen- 
ter of magnificence and politeneſs. The man- 
ners of the court of London were indeed more 
rude, by reaſon of the capricious and rough diſ- 
poſition of its king, but that city already began 
to pou rich by trade. 

n Germany the cities of Augſburg and 
Nuremberg, which diſperſed through that em- 
pire the riches they drew from Venice, began 
already to feel the good effects of their correſ- 
pondence with the Italians. In the former of 
theſe cities there were a number of beautiful 
houſes, adorned on the outſides with paintings 
in freſco, after the Venetian manner. In a 
word, Europe ſaw halcyon days appear; but 
they were troubled by the ſtorms which the ri- 
valſhip between Charles V. and Francis I. excited, 
and the diſputes which now began to ariſe about 

religion, 
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religion, ſullied the end of this century, and 
even rendered it terrible, by giving it a certain 
caſt of barbariſm, ſcarcely known to the Huns 
and Heruli. 


EEE KK 
CH AP. XCVIII. 


State of EUROPE in the time of CHARLES V. 
of Muscovy, or RussfA. A Digreſſion 
concerning LAPLAND. 


EFORE I take a view of the ſtate of 

Europe under Charles V. it will be ne- 
ceſſary to form to myſelf a ſketch of the dif- 
ſerent governments into which it was divided, 
I have ready ſhewn the ſtate of Spain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and England. I ſhall not 
ſpeak of Turky, and the conqueſts of the Ot- 
tomans in Syria and Africa, till I have firſt ex- 
amined all the wonderful and fatal events 
which happened among the Chriſtians; and 
have followed the Portugueſe in the ſeveral 
voyages they made to Aſia, and the military 
trade they carried on in that country, and 
have taken a view of the eaſtern world. 

I ſhall begin at preſent with the Chriſtian 
kingdoms of the North. The Ruſſian or Muſ- 
covite ſtate began at this time to put on ſome 
form. This ſtate, which is ſo powerful, and 
is every day becoming more ſo, was for a long 
time only a tribe of half chriſtian ſavages, 
ſlaves to the Cazan- Tartars, the deſcendants of 
Tamerlane. 
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The duke of Ruſha paid a yearly tribute in 
money, ſxins, and cattle to theſe Tartars, which 
he himſelf carried on foot to the Tartarian 
ambaſſador, appointed to receive them, proſ- 
trating himſelf at his feet, and preſenting him 
with milk to drink; and if any part of it fell 
upon the neck of the ambaſſador's horſe, the 
duke was obliged to lick it off, The Ruf- 
ſians were on the one hand ſlaves to the Tar- 
tars ; and, on the other, preſſed by the people 
of Lithuania: and, on the fide of the Ukrain 
again, they were expoſed to the depredations 
of the Crim-Tartars, deſcendants from the 
ancient Scythians of Taurica Cherſoneſus, 
to whom they likewiſe paid a tribute. At 
length there aroſe a chief, named John Baſi- 
lides, or the ſon of Baſil, who, being a perſon 
of great courage, animated his daſtardly Ruſ- 
ſians, and freed himſelf from fo ſervile a yoke 
adding, at the ſame time to his dominions, No- 
vogrod, and the city of Moſcow, which he 
took from the Lithuanians towards the end of the 
hfteenth century. He extended his conqueſts 
as far as Finland, which country has frequent- 
ly been the fubject of ruptures between Ruſ- 
7A and Sweden. | 

Ruſſia, then, appears to have been at that 
time a large monarchy, tho' not as hi for- 
midable to Europe. It is ſaid that John Baſi- 
lides brought back with him from Moſcow 
three hundred waggons loaded with gold, fil- 
ver, and precious ſtones. The hiſtory. of theſe 
dark times is wholly compoſed of fables. Nei- 
ther the inhabitants of Moſcow, nor the Par- 
tars, had at that time any. money but what 
they had plundered from others ; and as _— 
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had ſo long been a prey to the Tartars, what 
reat riches could be found among them ? 

They were acquainted with little more than 

the mere neceſſaries of life. | 

The country about Moſcow produces 

corn, which is ſown in May, and reap- 
ed in September. The earth bears ſome few 
fruits: honey is as plenty there as in Po- 
land, and they have large and ſmall cattle in 
abundance ; but the wool being unfit. for ma- 
nufacturing, and the people in themſelves 
rude and void of induſtry, the only cloathing 
uſed amongſt them was the ſkins of beaſts. 
There was not one houſe in the city of Moſ- 
cow built of ſtone. The little wooden huts 
they lived in were made of the trunks of trees, 
covered with moſs. As to their manners, they 
lived like brutes, having a confuſed idea of 
the religion of the Greek church, of which 
they thought themſelves members. When 
they died, the prieſt who buried them put into 
the hand of the dead perſon, a note. addreſſed 
to St. Peter and St. Nicholas. This was theif 
principal act of religion; but in almoſt all 
the villages to the north-eaſt of Moſcow, the 
inhabitants were in general idolaters. 

The czars who ſucceeded John Baſilides 
were poſſeſſed of riches, eſpecially after another 
John Baſilowitz had in 1351 taken Cazan 
and Aſtracan from the Tartars : but the Ruſ- 
ſians themſelves were always poor; for as theſe 
abſolute ſovereigas had almoſt all the trade of 
their empire in their own hands, and raiſed 
contributions upon thoſe who had gained a 
fmall competency, they quickly filled their 
own cofters, and even diſplayed an Aſiatic 
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pomp and luxury on their feſtivals and ſo- 
lemn days. They traded to Conſtantinople, 
by the way of the Black Sea; and with P - 
land by Novogrod. They had it therefore in 
their power to civilize their ſubjects ; but the 
time was not yet come. All the northern 
part of their empire beyond Moſcow conſiſted 
in vaſt wilds, and fome few ſettlements of ſa- 
vages. They were even 8 that there 
was ſuch a large country as Siberia. A Coſſack 
firſt diſcovered and conquered it in the reign of 
this John Baſilowitz, in the ſame manner as 
Cortez conquered Mexico, with a few fire- 
arms only. | 

The czars had very little ſhare in the affairs 
of Europe, except in ſomes wars with the 
Swedes on account of Finland. None of the 
inhabitants ever ſtirred out of the country, nor 
engaged in any maritime trade. The very port 
of Archangel was at that time as much un- 
known as thoſe of America, and was not dſ- 
covered till the year 1553, by the Engliſh, 
who were in ſearch of new countries in the 
North, after the example of the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe, who had made ſeveral new 
ſettlements in the South, the Eaſt, and the 
Weſt. It was neceſſary to paſs the North Cape, 
at the extremity of Lapland. It was known 
by experience that there was a country where, 
during five months of the year, the ſun never 
enlightened the horizon, In this attempt the 
crews of two ſhips periſhed with cold and other 


diſorders on this coaſt. A third ſhip, command- - 


ed by one Chancellor, anchored in the port of 
Archangel, in the river Dwina, the borders of 
Which were inhabited only by ſavages. _ 

cellor 
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cellor failed up the Dwina to Moſcow. The Eng- 
liſh after this were almoſt the only maſters of the 
trade of Muſcovy, and gained great riches by 
the furs they brought from thence ; and this 
was likewiſe another branch of trade taken 
from the Venetians. This republic had former- 
ly had marts, and even a town on the borders 
of the Tanais, and afterwards carried on a 
trade for furs with Conſtantinople. Whoſo- 
ever reads. hiſtory with any advantage, will fee 
that there have been as many revolutions in 
trade as in ſtates. 

It was very improbable at that time that a 
prince of Ruſſia ſhould one day found, in the 
marſhes at the bottom of the Gulph of Fin- 
land, a capital, in whoſe port there arrives 
every year near two hundred and fifty foreign 
ſhips, and which has ſent forth armies to bx 
a king on the throne of Poland, aſſiſt the Ger- 


man empire againſt France, become maſters of 


Crimea, and diveſt Sweden of part of its ter- 
ritories. | 


About this time Lapland began to be more 


particularly known, to which even the Swedes, 


the Danes, and the Ruſſians had hitherto, 
been ina manner ſtrangers. This vaſt country, 


which borders upon the northern pole, had been 
deſcribed by Strabo, under the name of the 


country of the Troglodites, and Northern Pyg- 
mies. We have learnt that the race of 6. 


mies were not fictitious beings. It is probable 


that the Northern Pygmies have become ex- 


tinct, or have been all deſtroyed by the neigh- 
bouting nations. Several kinds of men have 


diſappeared from the face of the earth, as well 
as ſeveral kinds of animals. 
The 
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The Laplanders do not appear in the leaſt 
to reſemble their neighbours ; for example, the 
men in Norway, are large and well made: 
whereas, Lapland produces no men taller than 
three cubits; their eyes, ears, and noſes, again, 
are different from thoſe of all the other people 
who ſurround them. They ſeem to be a ſpe- 
cies formed purpoſely for the climate they in- 
habit, which they themſelves are delighted 
with, and which none but themſelves can like. 
Nature ſeems to have produced the Lap- 
Janders, as ſhe has done the rein- deer, pecu- 
liarly for that country: and as theſe animals 
are found no where elſe in the world, fo 
neither the people appear to have come from 
any other part. It is not probable that the 
inhabitants of countries leſs ſavage would have 
paſſed over the moſt frightful deſerts, covered 
with perpetual ſnows, to tranſplant themſelves 
into ſo barren à part of the globe. One fa- 
mily may have been caſt by a tempeſt upon 
a deſert iſland, and have peopled this iſland; 


but no number of people would quit their ha- 


bitations on the continent, where they were 
provided with ſome kind of nouriſhment, to 


ſettle themſelves in a remote part, amidſt rocks 
covered with moſs, and where they could meet 
with no other ſubfiſtence than fiſh and the 


milk of rein- deers: beſides, ſuppoſing people 
from Norway or Sweden to have tranſplanted 
themſelves into Lapland, could they poſſibly 


have become ſo entirely changed in figure? 


How happens it that the Icelanders, who dwell 
as far northward as the Laplanders, are ſo tall 
in ſtature, and the Laplanders, on the contrary, 
not only very ſhort, but of a quite 9 

orm! 
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form* ? Theſe were, therefore, a new ſpecies 
of men who made their appearance to us at the 
ſame time that America and Aſia preſented us 
with others. The ſphere of nature now be- 
came enlarged to us on all ſides; and it is on 
this conſideration alone that Lapland merits our 
attention. 

I ſhall not take any notice of Iceland, which 
was the Thule of the antients; nor of Green- 
land, nor yet of all thoſe countries bordering 
on the Pole, whither the hopes of diſcovering 


— — 


* Why may not men degenerate in ſtature, as well as 
trees? The ſeed or flip of a tall tree, ſown or planted in 
a cold climate, ſhall riſe a poor ſtunted ſhrub, That 
there ſhould be a difference, in point of extefiors, between 
a native of Iceland and a Laplander, will not appear 
ſtrange, when we conſider theſe particulars: the climate 
of Iceland is mild and moderate, the ſoil fertile, the natives 


are well cloathed, well fed, well houſed, and enjoy the 


conveniencies of life, They are, in compariſon to the 
Laplanders, a late colony, from a civilized people, who 
carried the arts of oeconomy, and the comforts of living 
along with them to their new babitation ; and are ſubſiſted 
by commerce, under the protection of laws and a re 

lated police. On the other hand, the cold of Lapland is 
in the winter almoſt intolerable ; and in the ſummer the 
air is continually ſurcharged with unwholſome vapours, ex- 


haled and perſpired. from immenſe moraſſes, lakes, and 


foreſts, The Laplanders are ill covered with ſkins, poorly 
fed, and miſerably lodged in hovels, where they lie pro- 


miſcuouſly, ſtewing in the midſt of ſmoke from their fuel, 


and fteams from the bodies of one another: nay, when 


their hunting proves unſucceſsful or impracticable, they, 


are almoſt. ſtarved for want of proviſion, , All theſe cir- 
cumſtances muſt, without doubt, have had an effect in 
ſtunting the growth of their bodies in the courſe of propa- 
gation ; even ſuppoſing them to be deſcendants of ſome 
more ſouthern people, driven into theſe nothern regions 
by the cruelty of their conquering neighbours. 195 

a paſſage 
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a paſſage into America have carried our na- 
vigators. The knowledge of theſe countries is 
as barren as the countries themſelves, and does 
not enter into the political plan of the world. 


Of PorLanD. 
P OLANYD, which for a long time re- 


tained the manners of the Sarmatians its 
firſt inhabitants, began to be of ſome conſide- 
ration in Germany, after the Jagellonian 
race came to the throne; and was no longer 
the ſame country which was wont to re- 
ceive its kings at the emperor's will, and pay 
him tribute. 

The firſt of the Jagellon family was choſen 
king of this republic, in the year 1382. He 
was duke of Lithuania, and was an idolater, 
as well as the reſt of his countrymen, and a 
great. part of the palatinate. He was made 
king upon a. promiſe of becoming, Chriſtian, 
and incorporating Lithuania with Poland. 
This Jagellon, who took the name of La- 
diſtaus, was father to the unfortunate Ladiſſaus, 
who was king of Hungary and Poland, and 
formed to be one of the moſt powerful mo- 
narchs in the world, had he not unfortunately 
been defeated and ſlain in 1445, at the battle 
of Varna, which, at the inſtigation of cardinal 
Julian, he fought againſt the Turks, in defiance 
of his faith ſolemnly plighted. | * 

The Turks, — the monkiſh knights of 
the Teutonic order were a bos time the two 
great enemies of Poland. The latter of theſe, 
who had formed themſelves into a cruſade, not 
being able to ſucceed in their attempts _— 
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the Mahometans, fell upon the idolatrous and the 
Chriſtian inhabitants of Pruſſia, which was then 
a province belonging to the Poles. | 
During the reign of Caſimir, in the fifteenth 
century, the Teutonic knights waged a long 
war with Poland, and at length divided Pruſſia 
with this ſtate, on condition that the grand 
maſter of their order ſhould be a vaſſal of this 
kingdom, and, at the ſame time, a prince pa- 
latine and have a ſeat in the diet. 10 
At this time the palatines only had votes 
in the eſtates of the kingdom; but Caſi- 
mit ſummoned deputies from the body of the 
nobility, in the year 1640, who- have ever fince 
maintained this privilege, | | 
The nobles then had another privilege. in 
common with that of the palatines, which was 
that of not being ſubject to arreſt for any 
erime before. they were juridically convicted: 
this was a kind of right of impunity. They 
had beſides, the right of life and death over 
their peaſants, whom they might put to death 
with impunity, provided they threw the value 
of ten crowns into the grave: and if a Poliſh 
nobleman killed a peaſant belonging to an- 
other nobleman, he was by the laws of honour 
obliged to give him another in his room; and 
to the diſgrace of human nature, this horrid pri- 
vilege ſtill ſubſiſts. ; 
Sigiſmund, who was of the Jagellonian race, 
and died in 1548, was cotemporary with 
Charles V. and was eſteemed a great prince. 
During his reign the Poles had ſeveral 
wars with the Muſcovites, and likewiſe with 
the Teutonic knights, while Albert of Bran- 
denburg was their grand maſter, But war 
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was all the Poles knew, without being ac- 
quainted with the military art; which was firſt 
carried to perfection in the ſouthern parts of 
Europe. They fought in a confuſed and diſ- 
orderly manner; they had no fortified places; 
and their chief ſtrength conſiſted, as it ſtill 
does, in their cavalry. | 

They wholly neglected trade ; nor did they 
diſcover, till the thirteenth century, the ſalt- 
pits of Cracovia, which now conſtitute the chief 
wealth of the country. The corn and falt 
trade was left to Jews, and other foreigners, 
who grew rich by the proud indolence of the 
nobles and the ſlavery of the people. There 
were at that time in Poland no leſs than two 
hundred Jewiſh ſynagogues. 

If we conſider the government of this 
country, it will appear, in ſome reſpects, 
an image of the antient government of the 
Franks, Muſcovites, and Huns; and, in 
others, ſomewhat to reſemble that of 
the ancient Romans, inaſmuch as the no- 
bles, like the tribunes of the Roman people, 
could oppoſe the paſſing any law in the ſenate 
by ſimply pronouncing the word Veto. This 
power, which extended even to all the gentle- 
men, and was carried ſo far as to give a 
right of annulling, by a ſingle vote, all the 
other votes of the republic, is now become 
a kind of right of anarchy. The tribune was 
the magiſtrate of the people of Rome; where- 
as a gentleman in Poland is only a member 
and a ſubject of the ſtate, and this member has 
the peculiar privilege of diſturbing the whole 
body: but fo dear is this privilege to ſelf- love, 
that, if any one ſhould attempt to propoſe 
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in the diet an abolition of this cuſtom, he 
would be certain of being torn in pieces. 

In Poland, as well as in Sweden, in Den- 
mark and throughout the whole North, the on] 
diſtinguiſhing title was that of Noble. The 
dignities of duke and count are of a later 
date, and are derived from the Germans; but 
theſe titles confer no power. The nobles are 
all upon an equality. The palatines, who de- 
prived the people of their liberty, were wholly 
employed in defending their own againſt their 
kings; and, notwithſtanding the Jagellon fa- 
mily were ſo long in poſſeſſion of the throne, 
its princes were never either abſolute in their 
royalty, nor even kings by right of birth, but 
were always choſen as chiefs of the ſtate, and 
not as maſters, In the oath taken by theſe 
kings, at their coronation, they expreſsly 
deſired the nation to dethrone them, if they 
did not obſerve thoſe laws they had ſworn to 
maintain. wo . 

It was no very eaſy matter to preſerve the 
right of election always free, and ſtill con- 
tinue the ſame family on the throne: but 
the kings having no ſtrong holds in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, nor the management of the public 
treaſury, nor the army, could not make any 
attack upon the liberties of the nation. The 
ſtate allowed the king a yearly revenue of 
about twelve hundred thouſand livres of our 
money, for the ſupport of his dignity, which 
is more than the king of Sweden has to this 
day ; the emperor * no allowance, but 
is obliged to ſupport, at his on expence, the 
dignity of Head of the Chriſtian World, Caput 
Orbis Chriſtiani; while the iſland go | 
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Britain give their king near twenty three mil- 
lions for his civil liſt. The ſale of the kingly 
office is now become in Poland one of the 
principal ſources of the money which circu- 

" lates in that kingdom. The capitation tax 
levied on the Jews, which is one of its largeſt 
revenues, does not amount to above 120000. 
florins of the coin of the country. 

With regard to the laws, the Poles had no 
written code in their own language, till the 
year 1552 *, The nobles, who were always 
of equal rank with each other, were governed 
by the reſolutions taken in their aſſemblies, 
which is at preſent the only real law amongſt 
them ; and the reſt of the nation are guided 
only by theſe reſolutions. As theſe nobles are 
the only poſſeſſors of lands, they are maſters of 
all the reſt of the people, and the huſbandmen 
are no other than their ſlaves: they, are like- 
wiſe in poſſeſſion of all the church benefices. It 
is the ſame in Germany; but this is an ex- 
preſs and general law, in Poland; whereas, in 
Germany, it is only an eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; 
indeed a cuſtom greatly repugnant to Chriſti- 
anity, tho' agreeable to the Bf of the Ger- 
manic conſtitution. Rome, in all its different 
forms of government, from the times of its 
kings = conſuls to the papal monarchy, 
has always enjoyed this advantage, that the 
door to honours and dignities was always open 
to pure merit. ve” f 
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© It was in the fourteenth century that Caſimir the 


Great introduced the Magdeburg laws, now called, The 
Conflitation of Poland. ws bay myth 
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H E kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and 

Norway, were, like that of Poland, elec- 
tive. The peaſants and artificers were ſlaves 
in Norway and Denmark ; but in Sweden they 
had a ſeat in the diets of the ſtate, and gave 
their vote in the impoſition of taxes. Never 
did two neighbouring nations entertain a more 
violent antipathy to each other than the Swedes 
and Danes ; and yet theſe rival people formed 
only one ſtate in the famous union of Calmar, 
at the end of the fourteenth century. | 

One of the Swediſh kings, named Albert, 
having attempted to appropriate a third of the 
farms in the kingdom to his on uſe, his ſub- 
jeQs revolted againſt him. Margaret of Wal- 
demar, queen of Denmark, who was called 
the Semiramis of the North, took advantage of 
theſe troubles, and got herſelf acknowledged 
queen of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway in 
the year 1395. Two years afterwards ſhe 
united theſe two kingdoms, which ought al- 
ways to have continued under the dominion of 
one ſingle ſovereign. 

When we recolle& that formerly the Da- 
niſh pirates alone, carried their victorious arms 
throughout the greater part of Europe, and con- 
quered England and Normandy, and after- 
wards ſee that Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, tho' united, were not a formidable power 
to their neighbours, we may evidently con- 
clude, that conqueſts are only to be made 
among an - HI-governed people. The hanſe 

towns of Hamburg, Lubeck, Dantzick, Roſ- 
' 1M tock, 
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tock, Luneburg, and Wiſmar alone were able 
to reſiſt the power of theſe three kingdoms, 
on account of their ſuperior riches; and the 
ſingle city of Lubeck carried on a war againſt 
the ſucceſſors of Margaret of Waldemar. This 
union of the three kingdoms, which appeared 
ſo fair at firſt ſight, proved in the end the ſource 
of all the ir misfortunes. 
There was in Sweden a primate, who was 
archbiſhop of Upſal, and ſix biſhops who had 
almoſt the ſame . in that country which 
moſt of the great eceleſiaſticks had acquired in 
Germany and other nations, eſpecially the arch- 
biſhop of Upſal, who was, like the primate of 
Poland, the ſecond ' perſon in the kingdom. 
Whoſoever is the ſecond perſon in a ate is 
always deſirous of being the firſt. | 
Ir happened in the year 1452 that the eſtates 
of Sweden, tired of the Daniſh yoke, choſe with 
one conſent the grand marſhal Charles Ca- 
nutſon for their king, and being equally weary 
of the power of the biſhops, they ordered a per- 
quiſition to be made into the eſtates which the 
church had engroſſed under favour of theſe 
troubles. The archbiſhop of Upſal, named John 
de Salſtad, aſſiſted by the ſix biſhops. of Sweden 
and the reſt of the clergy, excommunicated the 
king and the ſenate at high maſs, laid his or- 
naments upon the altar, and putting on a coat 
of mail, and taking a ſword in his hand, quit- 
ted the church and began a civil war, which 
the biſhops afterwards continued for ſeven years. 
After this there was nothing but the moſt 
bloody anarchy, and a perpetual war between 
the Swedes, who wanted an independent king, 
and the Danes; the latter of which almoſt al- 
N 2 ways 
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ways gained' the maſtery. The clergy, who 


were at one time in arms for their country, and 
at another againſt it, reciprocally excommu- 
nicated, — with, and plundered each other. 

At length the Danes having gained the 

maſtery, under the command of their king, 
John, ſon to Chriſtian I. and the Swedes, be- 
ing ſubdued, and having afterwards revolted 
again, this king John cauſed his ſenate in Den- 
mark to publiſh an arret againſt that of Swe - 
den, by which all the members of that ſenate 
were condemned to loſe their nobility, and for- 
feit their eſtates. What is very ſingular is, 
that he cauſed this arret to be confirmed by the 
emperor Maximilian, and that this emperor wrote 
| to the eſtates of Sweden, telling them, 
1595 c That they were to pay obedience to 
that ordinance, or elſe that he would proceed 
againſt them according to the laws of the em- 
pire.“ I do not know how the abbe Vertot, 
in his Revolutions of Sweden, came to forget fo 
important a tranſaction, which Puffendorf has 
Jo carefully preſerved. 

This fact is a plain proof that both the Ger- 
man emperors and the _ have always pre- 
tended to an univerſal juriſdiction. It like- 
wiſe proves, that the Daniſh king was willin 
to flatter Maximilian, whoſe daughter he at- 
terwards obtained for his ſon Chriftian II. In 
this manner were rights eſtabliſhed in thoſe 
days. Maximilian's council wrote to the Swedes 
in the ſame manner as that of Charlemagne had 
done to the people of Benevento and Guienne: 
but he wanted the ſame number of forces and 
the like power with Charlemagne. | 
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This Chriſtian II. after the death of his fa- 
ther took very different ſteps. Inſtead of ap- 
plying to the imperial chamber for an arret, 
he obtained four thouſand men of Francis I. 
king of France. Before this time the French 
had never engaged in any of the quarrels of 
the North. It is probable that Francis I. who 
aſpired to the imperial dignity, was willing to 
gain a ſupport in Denmark. The French 
troops fought ſeveral battles againſt the Swedes, 
under Chriſtian, but were very badly recom- 
penſed for their ſervices, being ſent home with- 
out pay, and ſet upon in their return by the 
peaſants ; fo that not above 300 men returned 
alive to France, the uſual fate of all expeditions 
ſent too far diſtant from their own country. 

We fhall ſee what a tyrant this Chriſtian 
was, when we come to the article of Luthera- 
niſm. One of his crimes proved the cauſe of 
his puniſhment, in the loſs of his three king- 
doms. He had lately made an agreement with 
an adminiſtrator created by the eſtates of Swe- 
den whoſe name was Steno Sture; but he 
ſeemed to fear this adminiſtrator leſs than he 
did the young Guſtavus Vaſa, nephew to king 
Canutſon, a prince of the moſt enterpriſing 
courage, and the hero and idol of the Swedes ;. 
and pretending to be defirous of having a con- 
ference with the adminiſtrator in Stockholm, 
demanded of him, at the ſame time, to bring 
with him on board his fleet, then lying in the 
road, the young Guſtavus, with ſix other no- 
blemen as hoſtages. As ſoon as they were 
come on board his ſhip he put them all in irons, 
and made ſail to Denmark with his prize. Aſter 
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this he made preparations ſor an open 
war, in which Rome took part. We 
will now ſee how ſhe came to enter into it, 
and in what manner ſhe was deceived. 
Troll, archbiſhop of Upſal, (whoſe cruelties 
J ſhall relate when I come to ſpeak of Luthe- 
raniſm,) and who had been choſen primate by 
the clergy, confirmed by pope Leo X. and was 
united in intereſt with Chriſtian, was - after- 
wards depoſed by the eſtates of Sweden, in 
1517, and condemned to do perpetual penance 
in a monaſtery. For this the eſtates were ex- 
communicated by the pope in the cuſtomary 
ſtile. This excommunication, which was no- 
thing in itſelf, was rendered Very formidable by 
the power of Chriſtian's arms. 2 
There was at that time in Denmark a legate 
from the pope, named Arcemboldi, who had 
ſold indulgences throughout the three kingdoms. 
Such had been the addreſs of this prieſt, or the 
weakneſs of the people, that he had raiſed near 
two millions of florins in theſe countries, 
though the pooreſt in Europe, which he was 
going to ſend over to Rome; but Chriſtian 
ſeized on them as a ſupply for the war he was 
carrying on againſt the excommunicated Danes, 
This war proved ſucceſsful ; Chriſtian was ac- 
knowledged king, and archbiſhop Troll was 
reinſtated in his dignity. It was after this re- 
ſtoration that the king and his primate gave 
that fatal feaſt in Stockholm, at which he cauſed 
all the members of the ſenate, and a great many 
Citizens to be maſlacred *, While theſe things 
| were 
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* The circumſtances of this maſſacre were truly horrible. 
It was the firſt of all ſaints, in the year 1520, when all the 
gran» 
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were tranſating, Guſtavus eſcaped from his 
confinement, and fled into Sweden. He was 
obliged to conceal himſelf for ſome time in the 
mountains of Dalecarlia, in the diſguiſe of a 
peaſant. He even worked in the mines, either 
ſor his ſubſiſtence, or the better concealing him- 
ſelf: but at length he made himſelf known to 
theſe ſavage people, who being from their ruſtic 
ſtmplicity utter ſtrangers to politics, held ty- 
ranny in the moſt deteſtable light. They agreed 
to follow him, and Guſtavus ſoon ſaw himſelf 
at the head of an army. The uſe of fire-arms 
was not then at all known to theſe rude men, 


he 


grandees and noblemen of Sweden were invited to the king's 
caronation, Chriſtian himſelf walked at their head to the 
cathedral; where, at the ceremony of coronation, he ſwore 
upon the ſacrament he would preſerve the privileges of the 
Swediſh nation, and maintain the moſt ſincere friendſhip 
with the ſenators and grandees of the kingdom, who took 
the oath of allegiance in their turn, They returned to the 
palace, where they were ſplendidly entertained at the king's 
expence In the midſt of their ſeſtivity he aroſe and retired 
to a cloſet: then the hall was immediately filled with 
armed men, who ſecured the gueſts, until a ſcaffold could 
be raiſed before the palace gate: on this, all the biſhops 
'and grandees were beheaded, except the grand prior of the 
order of St. John of Jeruſalem, whom Chriſtian reſerved as 
an extraordinary victim. He was ſtretched on a St. An- 
drew's croſs, and being opened alive, his heart was plucked 
out of his breaſt. . The nobles being thus executed, a ſignal 
was given, at which the ſoldiers fell upon the populace, and 
butchered them without mercy, Next day an amneſty 
being publiſhed, thoſe of the burghers that remained ven- 


tured to come forth, and were immediately put to the- 


ſword. Six biſhops who had not been preſent at the coro- 
nation, were invited to Stockholm, to be conſulted by the 
king, and were no ſooner lodged in that capital, than the 
tyrant ordered the houſe to be ſet on fire, ſo that they 
periſhed in the flames. a 
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and but imperfectly to the Swedes. This al- 
ways threw the victory on the ſide of the 
Danes : but Guſtavus having bought a number 
of muſkets upon his own account at Lubeck, 
foon engaged them upon an equality. 

Lubeck not only furniſhed him with arms, 
but it likewiſe ſent him troops, without which 
Guſtavus could not have ſucceeded ; ſo that 
the fate of Sweden depended on a ſimple tra- 
ding city, Chriſtian was at that time in Den- 
mark, and the archbiſhop of Upſal ſuſtained 
the whole weight of the war againſt this de- 
liverer of his country. At length, by an event 


not very common, the party which had juſtice 
y P 2 J 


on its ſide, prevailed ; and Guſtavus, after ſeve- 
ral unſucceſsſul attempts, beat the tyrant's lieu- 
tenants, and remained maſter of part of the 
country, 

Chriſtian, grown furious by this dif- 
grace, committed an action which even 
after what we have already ſeen of him, appears 
almoſt an incredible piece of wickedneſs. He 
for a long time had the mother and ſiſter of 
Guſtavus in his power at Copenhagen, and 
now ordered theſe two princefles to be both 
ſowed up in a ſack, and thrown alive into 
the fra, 

Though this tyrant was ſo well ſkilled in 
working his revenge, he did not know how 
to fight; and while he could murder two poor 
defenceleſs women, did not dare to venture into 
Sweden to face Guſtavus. At length the cru- 
elties he exerciſed upon his ſubjects, in common 
with his encmies, rendered him as deteſtable to 
the people of Copenhagen as to the 3 
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As the Danes had the power of electing 
their kings, ſo they likewiſe had that of puniſh- 
ing a tyrant. The firſt who renounced his 
authority were the people of Jutland, or the 
dutchy of Slefwick. His uncle Frederic, 
duke of Holſtein, took advantage of this juſt 
inſurrection of the people, and right being ſup- 
ported by force, all the inhabitants of that part 
which formerly compoſed the Cimbrica Cher- 
foneſus, deputed the chief juſtice of Jutland 'to- 
ſignify to the tyrant the ſentence of depo- 
ſition. 

This intrepid magiſtrate had the reſolution: 
to carry the ſentence to Chriſtian in the midſt: 
of Copenhagen; the tyrant finding all the reft: 
of his kingdom wavering, himſelf hated even 
by his own officers, and not daring to truſt any 
one, received in his own palace like a criminal 
the ſentence declared to him by a ſingle man 
unarmed. The name of this magiſtrate deſerves. 
to be handed down to poſterity : he was called 
Mons. «© My name, faid he, ought to be writ- 
ten over the doors of all bad princes.” The 
kingdom of Denmark acquieſced with the ſen- 
tence,.and there never was an inſtance of a re-- 
volution ſo juſt and ſudden, and fo quietly ef- 
fected. The king depoſed himſelf by 0 
flying the kingdom, and retiring into 523 
the dominions of his brother-in-law, Charles 
V. in Flanders, whoſe aſſiſtance he long im- 
plored. 

His uncle Frederic was elected at Copen- 
hagen, king of Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den; bur of this laſt he had only the title; for- 
the Swedes choſe Guſtavus Vaſa their king, 
who had made himſelf maſter of Stockholm 
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about the ſame time, and perfectly well knew 
how to deſend the kingdom he had delivered. 
: Chriſtian, who, with his archbiſhop Troll, was 
now a wanderer, made an attempt ſome few 
years afterwards to get poſſeſſion of ſome part of 
his dominions. He depended upon the aſſiſt- 
ance of a male-content party in the kingdom, 
-which is always the conſequence of a new 
-reign, and which he now found both in Swe- 
den and Denmark : with theſe he entered Nor- 
way. Guſtayus had introduced a change in 
the religion of the Swedes, and Frederic had 
permitted his Danes to change theirs. Chri- 
itian profeſſed himſelf a good Catholic, but was 
-not for that either a better prince, or a better 
general, nor more beloved; ſo that in the end 
his enterprize proved ineffectual. 

Abandoned at length by every one, he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be carried to Deamark in the 
year 1532, where he ended his days in a priſon. 
Archbiſhop Troll, who, prompted by a reſtleſs 
-ambition, had prevailed on the city of Lubeck 
to take up arms againſt the Danes, died of the 
wounds he received in battle, and concluded 
his life with more glory than Chriſtian ; both 
of them merited a more tragical end, 

Guſtavus, the deliverer of his country, now 
enjoyed his honours in peace. He firſt convinced 
foreign nations what weight Sweden might 
have in the affairs of Europe, at a time when 
the politics of that country put on a new face, 
and they began to think of eſtabliſhing a_bal- 
lance of power. 

Francis I. made an alliance with him; and, 
notwithſtanding that Guſtavus was a Lutheran, 
ſent him the collar of his order, though pony 
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againſt the ſtatutes. Guſtavus ſpent the re- 
mainder of his life in endeavouring to regulate 
his kingdom. It required all the prudence he was 
maſter of to ſecure his adminiſtration againſt 
the troubles likely to ariſe on account of the 
change he had made in religion. 'The Dale- 
carlians, who had been the firſt to aſſiſt him in 
mounting the throne, were the firſt to raiſe 
commotions. Their ſavage ruſticity rendered 
them attached to the antient cuſtoms of their 
church; and they were Catholics in the ſame 
manner as they were barbarians, by birth and 
education, as may be conceived: from a-petition 
which they preſented to him, wherein they de- 
fired the king not would wear any cloaths made 
after the French faſhion; and would order 
all thoſe to be burnt who eat meat on a Friday: 
this laſt article was almoſt the only one in 
which the Lutherans were diſtinguiſhed from 
the Catholics. | 

The king ſuppreſſed theſe firſt emotions, and 
eſtabliſhed his religion by judiciouſly preſerving 
the biſhops, and at the ſame time diminiſhing 
their revenues and power. He ſhewed a pro- 
per regard to the antient Jaws of the king- 
dom, and cauſed his fon Eric * to be declared 
his ſucceſſor, by the eſtates, in 1544; and he 
even procured the crown to remain in his fa- 
mily, on condition, that if his race ſhould be- 
come extinct, the eſtates ſhould again reſume 
their right of election; and that if only a prin- 
ceſs remained, ſhe ſhould be allowed a certain 
portion, without having any pretenſions to the 
Crown. 


Voltaire, by miſtake, ſays Frederick, 
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Such was the ſituation of affairs in the North, 
in the time of Charles V. The manners of 
all theſe people were ſimple but auſtere, and 
thir virtues. were fewer, as their ignorance 
was greater. The titles of count, marquis, 
baron, and knight, and moſt of the other badges 
of vain gloty, had not found their way at all 
among the Swedes, and but very little among 
the Danes ; but then the moſt uſeful inventions 
were likewiſe unknown to them. They had 
no ſettled commerce, nor any manufactures. 
Guſtavus Vaſa, by drawing the Swedes from 
their ſtate of obſcurity, inſpired the Danes by 
his example. 


Of HuN GAR x. 


13 conſtitution of this government was 
exactly the ſame with that of Poland. 
Its kings were elected by the diets: the pala- 
tine of Hungary had the ſame authority as the 
primate of Poland, and was moreover judge 
between the king and the nation. Such was 
formerly the power or privilege of the palatine 
of the empire, the mayor of the palace in France, 
and the juſticiary of Arragon. We find that in 
all monarchics the regal power was in its begin- 

vn counterbalanced by ſome other. 
he nobles had the ſame privileges as in 
Peland ; I mean thoſe of being ſcreened from 
all puniſhment, and of diſpoſing of the lives of 
their peaſants or bondmen. The common 
people were ſlaves. The chief forces of this 
kingdom conſiſted in the cavalry, whic': was 
formed of the nobles and their followers. The 
infantry was a heap of peaſants gathered to- 
gether, without order or diſcipline, who * 
the 
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the field in ſowing time, and continued in it 
till harveſt. |, 

We may recolle& that this kingdom firſt em- 
braced Chriſtianity about the year 1000 f. Ste- 
phen, the chief of the Hungarians, who was 
deſirous of being made king, employed on this 
occaſion the force of arms and religion. Pope 
Sylveſter II. gave him not only the title of 
king, but of apoſtolic king likewiſe, Some 
writers ſay that it was John XVIII. or XIX. 
who conferred theſe two honours on Stephen, 
in the year 1003, or 1004. Such diſcuſſions, 
however, have nothing to do with the end of 
my enquiries. I ſhall therefore content myſelf 
with obſerving, that, on account of this title's 
having been conferred by a bull, the popes pre- 
— to exact a tribute from the Hungarians, 
and that it is in virtue of the term aps/tolic 
that the kings of Hungary pretend to a right 
of beſtowing all the church benefices in the 
kingdom. * 

e may obſerve that kings and even whole 
nations have been governed by certain preju- 
dices. The chief of a warlike people did not 
dare to aſſume the title of king, without the 
A permiſſion, This kingdom, and that of 

oland likewiſe, were governed on the model 
of the Germanic empire; and yet the kings of 
Poland and: Hungary, though they made counts, 
had never dared to create dukes, and were ſo 
far from taking the title of majeſty, that they 
were at that time only ſtiled, Your excellency. 

The emperors even looked upon Hungary 
as a fief of the empire; and Conrad the Salie 
actually received homage and tribute from king 


+ See Vol, 1, 
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Peter; while the popes on their ſide maintained 
that they had a right to beſtow this crown; 
becauſe they were the firſt who gave the title 
of king to the chief of the Hungarian nation. 
And here it will be neceſſary to take a ſhort 
retroſpect of thoſe times, when the houſe' of 
France, which had furniſhed kings to Portugal, 
England, and Naples, beheld likewiſe one of 

its branches ſeated on the throne of Hungary. 
About the year 1290, this throne being va- 
cant, the emperor, Rodolph of Hapſburg, gave 
the inveſtiture of it to his ſon Albert of Au- 
ſtria, as he would beſtow a common fief. 
Pope Nicholas IV. on his fide, conferred this 
kingdom as a church benefice on the grandſon 
of the famous Charles of Anjou, brother to 
St. Lewis, who was king of Naples and Sicily. 
'This nephew of St. Lewis was called Charles 
Martel, and laid claim to the kingdom, becauſe 
his mother Mary of Hungary was ſiſter to the 
laſt deceaſed king ddt Hungary. Wich a free 
people, it is not the being a relation to the king 
that can confer a title to the throne ; and the 
Hungarians accepted neither the ſovereign no- 
minated by the emperor, nor him whom the 
- pope appointed for them, but fixed upon An- 
drew, ſurnamed the Venetian, a prince who was 
alſo of the blood royal. Upon this there fol- 
lowed excommunications and wars ; but after 
his death, and that of his competitor Charles 
Martel, the decree of the Roman tribunal was 

carried into execution. | 

Boniface VIII. in 1303, four months before 
the affront he received from the king of France, 
the grief for which is ſaid to have occaſioned 
his death, had the honour to ſee the cauſe Ww 
the 
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the houſe of Anjou brought before his tri- 
bunal*. Mary, queen of Naples, ſpoke in 
perſon before the conſiſtory; and Boniface be- 
ſtowed Hungary on prince Carobert, ſon to 
Charles Martel, and grandſon to this Mary. 

This Carobert then was in fact king 8 
by the pope's favour, and maintained 130 
upon the throne by his intereſt and his ſword. 
The kingdom of Hungary became more power- 
ful under him than the emperors, who looked 
upon it as one of their hefs. Carobert re- ' a 
annexed to his kingdom the provinces of Dal- = = 
matia, Croatia, Servia, Tranſylvania, Walachia, 
and Moldavia, which had been rent from it at 
different times. 

Carobert's fon, Lewis, brother to that An- 
drew, king of Hungary, whom his wife Joan 
of Naples cauſed to be ſtrangled, {till farther 
encreaſed the Hungarian power. He went to 
Naples to revenge his brother's murder, and 
aſſiſted Charles Durazzo to dethrone queen 
Joan, but without being any way inſtrumen- 
tal in the cruel manner in which Durazzo 
cauſed that unhappy princeſs to be put to death, 
After his return to Hungary he acquired true 
glory, by doing juſtice to his people, enacting 
wiſe laws, and :boliſhing the cuſtom of trials 
by the hot iron, and boiling water, which were 
always in the greateſt credit, when the people 
were moſt uncivilized. 

We have all along obſerved that there never 
was a truly great man who was not a lover of 
letters. This prince cultivated geometry and 


— — 


See chap. liii, Vol. II. 
aſtro- 
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aſtronomy, and countenanced the other arts : it 
is to this philoſophic genius, ſo rare at that 
time, that we are to attribute the abolition of 
the ſuperſtitious trials abovementioned. A king 
who was maſter of ſound reaſoning was a pro- 
digy in thoſecountries. His courage was equal to 
his other qualifications : he was beloved by his 
own ſubjects, and admired by ſtrangers. To- 
wards the latter part of his life, in 1370, the 
Poles made choice of him for their king: he 
reigned happily in Hungary forty years, and 
over the Poles twelve. His people gave him 
the ſurname of the Great, which he well de- 
ſerved ; and yet this prince is hardly known in 
Europe, becauſe he did not reign over men 
capable of tranſmitting his fame and virtues 
to other nations. How few know that in the 
fourteenth century there was a Lewis the Great 
in the Carpathian mountains ? 

He was ſo much beloved, that the eſtates, in 
7362, beſtowed the crown on his daughter 

ary, not then marriageable, by the title of 
King Mary, a title which has in our time been 
renewed in favour of a daughter of the laſt em- 
peror of the houſe of Auſtria. 

This all ſerves to ſhew, that if in hereditary- 
kingdoms the people ſometimes find reaſon to 
complain of a defpotic abuſe of the ſupreme 
power, elective ſtates are on their part expoſed 
to ſtill more violent ſtorms, and that even liberty 
itſelf, which is ſo natural and ineſtimable a 
bleſſing, is ſometimes productive of great miſ- 
fortunes. 5 | | 
. Young king Mary and her kingdom were 
both under the government of her mother Eli- 


zabeth of Boſnia, who being diſagreeable to the 
5 gran- 
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grandees, they made uſe of their right, and 


placed the crown on another head, and made 
Charles Durazzo, ſirnamed the Little, king; 
who was deſcended in a direct line from St. 
Lewis's brother, who reigned in the two Sicilies. 
Charles arrived at Naples, from Buda, and was 
folemnly crowned in 1386, and acknowledged 
king by Elizabeth herſelf. 

We now come to one of thoſe ſtrange events 
with regard to which the laws are wholly ſilent, 
and leave us in doubt whether it may not be a 
crime even to puniſh vice. 

Elizabeth and her daughter Mary, after hav- 
ing lived in as good correſpondence with Du- 
razzo as it was poſſible to do with a perſon who 
was in poſſeſſion of their crown, invited him 
to their apartment, where they cauſed him to 
be murdered in their preſence, after which they 
prevailed on the people to join them; and 
young Mary, who was ſtill directed by her 
mother, reſumed the crown. | 

Some time afterwards, Elizabeth and Mary 
made a journey into Lower Hungary, and in 
their way imprudently paſſed through the lands 
of the count of Hornac, who was ban of Croa- 
tia. This ban was what they call in. Hungary 
a ſupreme count, who has the command of the 
armies, and the executing juſtice, This noble- 
man was particularly attached to the murdered 
king ; was it then, or was it not, lawful for 
him to revenge the death of his king? He ſoon 
came to a reſolution, and ſeemed to confult 
only juſtice in the cruelty of his revenge; he 
cauſed the two queens to be tried, after which 

he ordered Elizabeth to be drowned, and 5 
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Mary in priſon, as the leaſt guilty of the 


two. 

At the ſame time Sigiſmund, who was after- 
wards emperor, entered Hungary and eſpouſed 
queen Mary. The ban of Croatia, who thought 
himſelf ſufficiently powerful, had the boldneſs 
to carry that princeſs himſelf to Sigiſmund, af- 
ter having drowned her mother, thinking, as 
we may ſuppoſe, that he had done only an act 
of ſevere; juſtice; but Sigiſmund ordered his 
fleſh to be torn off with red-hot pincers, and 
he died amidſt the moſt dreadful torments. His 
death cauſed an inſurrection of the nobles of 
Hungary; and this whole reign was one con- 
tinued ſucceſſion of troubles and Factions. 

It is poſſible to reign over a great number of 
ſtates, and yet not be a powerful prince; this 
Sigiſmund was, at one and the ſame time, em- 
peror, and king of Bohemia and Hungary: but 
in Hungary he was beaten by the Turks, and 
once confined in priſon by his ſubjects, who 
had revolted againſt him. In Bohemia he was 
almoſt continually at war with the Huffites; 
and in the empire his authority was almoſt al- 
ways counterbalanced by the prerogatives of 
the grandees, and the privileges of the great 
Cities. 

In 1438 Albert of Auſtria, ſon-in-law to Si- 
giſmund, was the firſt prince of the houſe of 
Auſtria who had reigned in Hungary. 

This Albert was, like Sigiſmund, both em- 
peror and king of Bohemia, but he did not reign 
above three years; and this ſhort reign was the 
cauſe of inteſtine diviſions, which, together 
with the irruption of the Turks, depopulated 
| - ungary, 
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Hungary, and made it one of the moſt miſerable 


countries in the world, 1 

The Hungarians, who always preſerved their 
liberty, would not accept for their king a child 
which Albert of Auſtria left at his death, but 
choſe Uladiſlaus, or Ladiſlaus, king of Poland, 
who, in 1444, loſt the famous battle of Varna, 
| 2 with bis life, as has been before re- 

ated. 

Frederick III. of Auſtria, who was emperor 
in 1440, took the title of king of Hungary, 
but never was ſo in reality. e kept the ſon 
of Albert of Auſtria, whom I ſhall call Ladiſ- 
laus Albert, priſoner in Vienna, while John 
Hunniades was making head in Hungary againſt 
Mahomet II. who conquered ſo many — 
This John Hunniades was not king, but he 
was general and idol of a free and warlike 
people, and no king ever poſſeſſed a more abſo- 
lute power. 16 5 

After his death the houſe of Auſtria had the 
crown of Hungary. This Ladiſlaus Albert was 
elected king, and cauſed one of the ſons of this 
John Hunniades, the revenger of his country, to 
be put to death by the hands of the executioner: 
but, with a free people, tyranny never goes unpu- 
niſhed ; Ladiſlaus was driven from a throne 
which he had ſtained with ſuch illuſtrious blood, 
and paid for his cruelty by perpetual exile, 

There ſtill remained a ſon of the great Hun- 
niades: this was Matthias Corvinus, whom 
the Hungarians with great difficulty, and not 
without paying a large ſum of money, reſcued 
out of the hands of the houſe of Auſtria. This 
prince waged war both with the emperor Fre- 
derick III. and the Turk, from the — of 

whom 
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whom he took Auſtria, and drove the latter 
out of Upper Hungary. 

After his death, which happened in 1490, 
the houſe of Auſtria was continually endea- 
vouring to add Hungary to its other dominions. 
The emperor Maximilian, even though he had 
again entercd V ienna, could not obtain this king- 
dom, which was beſtowed upon another Ladi- 
ſlaus, a king of Bohemia, whom I ſhall call La- 
diſlaus of Bohemia. | 

'The Hungaaians, after the example of the 
nobles in Poland, and the electors of the em- 
pire, in thus chuſing their own kings, always 
limited the royal authority: but it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that the Hungarian nobles were 
petty tyrants, who would not ſuffer a greater 
tyrant over them; their liberty was no other 

an a fatal independency, and- they reduced 
the reſt of the nation to ſo wretched a ſtate of 
flavery, that the peaſants and common people 
being unable longer to ſupport ſuch continued 
oppreſſions, took up arms againſt theſe cruel 

ers; and a civil war, which laſted four years, 
ſtill farther weakned this unhappy kingdom. 
At length the nobles, being better provided 
with arms and money than the peaſants, gained 
the maſtery; and this war ended in redoubled 
miſeries to the people, who to this day conti- 
nue the actual ſlaves of the grandees. 

A country which had been ſo long a prey to 
devaſtations, and where there remained only a 
ſlaviſn and diſcontented people, under maſters 
almoſt always at variance among themſelyes, 
was no longer able of itſelf to rel the arms of 
the Turkiſh fultans. Accordingly we find, that 
When young Lewis IL. ſon to this Ladiſlaus of 

| Bohemia, 
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Bohemia, and father-in-law to Charles V. at- 
tempted to oppoſe the arms of Solyman, the 
whole kingdom of Hungary was not able to 
furniſh him with an army of more than thirty 
thouſand fighting men. One Tomeres, a Fran- 
ciſcan friar, who was general of this army, in 
which there were five other biſhops, promiſed 
Lewis the victory; but his whole army was 
cut to pieces-in the famous battle of Mohats, 
in 1526, and the king himſelf ſlain. After 
this victory, Solyman over-run all this wretched 
kingdom, and carried two hundred thouſand 
captives away with him. | 

Nature in vain furniſhed this country with 
gold-mines, and the more ſubſtantial riches of 
corn and wine; in vain ſhe formed its inhabi- 
tants robuſt, well-made, and ingenious ; no- 
thing now remained to the view but a vaſt de- 
ſert, with ruined cities, and fields tilled with 
the ſword in hand, villages dug under ground, 
in which the inhabitants buried themſelves 
with their proviſions and cattle, and a few 
fortified caltles, for the ſovereignty of which 
the poſſeſſors were always in arms againſt the 
Turks and the Germans. 

There were likewiſe ſeveral other fine coun- 
tries of Europe that were deſolated, and lay un- 
cultivated and uninhabited; ſuch as one half of 
Dalmatia, the north of Poland, the banks of 
the Tanais, and the fruitful country of the 
Ukraine, while ſearch was making after other 


lands in a new world, and as far as the limits 
of the old. 


or 
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N this ſketch of the political government of 

the North, I muſt net forget Scotland, of 

which I ſhall ſpeak further when I come to 
treat of the article of religion. * 

Scotland had rather a greater ſhare in the 
ſyſtem of Europe than the other nations of the 
North, becauſe as being at enmity with the 
Engliſh, who were always endeavouring to ſub- 
ject it, it had for a long time been in alliance 
with France, whoſe kings could eaſily prevail 
upon the Scotch to take arms in their favour 
whenever it was neceſſary; and we find that 
Francis I. ſent no more than thirty thouſand 
- crowns (which makes about one hundred and 
thirty thouſand of our preſent livres) to the 
party who were to get war declared againſt the 

ngliſh in 1543. In fact, Scotland is fo poor, 
that even at this time, when it is united with 
England, it pays only the fortieth part of the 
fubfidies of the two Kingdoms s. 

A poor ſtate which has a rich one for its 
neighbour muſt at length become venal: but 
ſo long as this country kept itſelf free, it was 
formidable. The Engliſh, who under Henry 
II. conquered Ireland with ſo much eaſe, could 
never ſubdue Scotland; and Edward III. who 
was a great warrior and a deep politician, tho” 

| | 172 | 
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® This is the cafe only in one branch of the revenue, 
namely the land-tax; in almoſt all the other impoſitions 
the Scots pay the ſame as the Engliſh : that is, they raiſe 
their proportion of thoſe annual ſums required to pay the 
intereſt of one hundred and twenty millions, being at this 
day the debt of the Britiſh nation. 
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he conquered it could never keep it. There 
always ſubſiſted a jealouſy and hatred between 
the Scotch and the Englith, not unlike that be- 
tween the Spaniards and Portugueze. The 
houſe of Stewart had fate on the throne of 
Scotland ever fince the year 1370: never was 
there a more unfortunate family. James I. after 
having been priſoner in England eighteen years, 
was murdered by his ſubjects in 1444, and 
James II. was killed in the unfortunate expe- 
dition to Roxburgh +, when he was only nine 
and twenty years old. James III. before he was 
five and thirty, was ſlain by his own ſubjects in 
a pitched battle. 1 IV. ſon-in-law to 
Henry VII. king of England, fell at the age of 
thirty-nine in a battle againſt the Engliſh in 
the year 1513, after a very unfortunate reign ; 
and James V. died in the flower of his age, in 
the year 1542, when he was not quite thirty. 

We ſhall ſee that the daughter of James V. 
was ſtill more unfort' ate than any of her pre- 
deceſſors, and 2!ueu to the number of thoſe queens 
who have died by the hands of the executioner. 
James VI. her — became afterwards king of 
Scotland, England, and Ireland, only, through 
the weakneſs of his intellects, to lay the foun- 
dations of thoſe revolutions which afterward 
brought the head of Charles I. to the block, 
and drove James VII. into exile, and ſtill keeps 
this unfortunate family outcaſts and wanderers 


_ 
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+ The expedition was ſucceſsful, inaſmuch as the 
place was taken after the king's death. 


The reign of James IV. was by no means unfortunate. 


before his laſt expedition into England, . 
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at a diſtance from their own country. The 
moſt favourable times for this houſe were, dur- 
ing the reigns of Charles V. and Francis V. 
V. who was father to Mary Stewart, 
ſate on the throne of Scotland; and after his 
death, his widow Mary of Lorraine, mother 
to this Mary, was appointed regent of the king- 
dom, and it was during her adminiſtration that 
the troubles firſt began to break out under pre- 
tence of religion, as we ſhall hereafter ſee. 

F ſhall not dwell any longer on this review 
of the kingdoms of the North in the ſixteenth 
century; having already examined the terms in 
which Germany, England, France, Italy, and 
Spain ſtood with each other, I have thereby 
acquired a ſufficient introductory knowledge to 
the intereſts of the North and South, and ſhall 
now examine more particularly into the ſtate of 
Europe. | 


Ru 
Of GERMANY and the EMPIRE. 


HE weſtern empire ſtill ſubſiſted in 
name; but it had been for a long time 
only a burthenſome title, as may appear from 
its having been refuſed by the ambitious Edward 
III. of England, when offered to him by the 
electors in 1348. Charles IV. who was looked 
upon as the law-giver of the empire, could not 
obtain permiſſion of pope Innocent VI. and the 
barons of Rome to be crowned emperor in that 
city, till he had promiſed not to lie a age 
| | Within 
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within the walls. His famous golden bull, by 
limiting the number of electors, reſtored ſome 
order in Germany, which had before been a 
continued ſcene of anarchy. This law was, 
at its firſt inſtitution, conſidered as fundamen- 
tal, but has ſince been frequently departed from. 
In his time all the cities of Lombardy were 
actually free and independent of the empire, 
e SPY 20 ſome particular rights. Every 
lord in Germany and Lombardy remained ſo- 
vereign of his own territories during all the 
ſucceeding reigns. 

The times of Winceſlaus, Robert, Joſſe, 
and Sigiſmund, were times of darkneſs, in which 
there appeared no trace of the imperial dignity, 
except in the council of Conſtance, which was 
aſſembled by Sigiſmund, and in which that em- 
peror ſhone forth in full glory. | 

The emperors had no longer any demeſnes, 
having ceded them at different times to the bi- 
ſhops and cities, either to procure themſelves a 
ſupport againſt the power of the lords of great 
fiefs, or to raiſe money. They had now no- 
thing left but the ſubſidy of the Roman months, 
which was paid only in time of war, and for 
defraying the expences of the yain ceremony of 
the emperor's coronation at Rome, which till 
ſubſiſted. It was abſolutely neceflary therefore 
to elect a chief who was powerful of himſelf, 
and this firſt brought the ſceptre into the houſe 
of Auſtria, A prince was wanting whoſe do- 
minions might on the one hand have a commu- 
nication with Italy, and on the other be capable 
of oppoſing the incurſions of the Turks ; and 
this advantage Germany found in Albert II. 
who was duke of Auſtria, and king of Bohemia 

Vor. III. O aud 
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and Hungary; and this firſt fixed the imperial 
dignity in his houſe, and the throne became here- 
ditary, without ceaſing to be eleftive, Albert 
and his ſucceſſors were choſen on account of 
the large dominions they poſſeſſed; and Rodolph 
of Hapsburg, one of the ſtocks of hit dose, 
had formerly been elected becauſe he had none. 
The reaſon of this ſeeming contradiction is 
obvious; Rodolph was elected at a time when 
the houſes of Saxony and Suabia had given rea- 
ſon to fear their becoming deſpotic, and Albert 
II. when the houſe of Auſtria was thought 
ſufficiently powerful to defend the empire, and 
et not to enſlave it. . 2 
Frederick III. aſcended the imperial throne 
by this title. Germany was in his time in a 
ſtate of inability and peace. It was not ſo 
powerful as it might have been; and we have 
— plre. dy ſeen that this prince was very far from 
being the ſovereign of Chriſtendom, as his epi- 
taph 1wmports*. e 
Maximilian I. while he was yet only king of 
the Romans, began his career in the moſt 
glorious manner, by the victory of Guinegaſte, 
Which, he gained over the French in 1479, an 
the treaty he made with them in 1492, by 
which ke ſcured the poſſeſſion of the Franche 
Comte, Artois, and Charolois. But as he 
drew nothing from the Low Countries, which 
"belonged to his ſon Philip the Fair, nor from 
the people of Germany, and very little from 
His dominions in France, he would never 
have been of any conſideration in Italy, had it 
not been for the league of Cambray, and Lewis 
XII. who did every thing for him. 


— 
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At firſt the pope and the Venetians pre- 
vented him, in the year 1508, from coming to 
Rome to be crowned emperor ; and he took the 
title of emperor elect, as he could not be 
crowned emperor by the pope, We fee him 
after the league of Cambray, and in the year 
1513, receiving the daily penſion of an hun- 
dred crowns from. the Engliſh king, Henry 
VIII“. His German dominions furniſhed him 
with men to take the field. againft the Turk, 
but he wanted thoſe riches with which France, 
England, and Italy, caaried on their wars at 
that time. we | | E 
Germany was become in reality a republic of 
princes and cities, notwithſtandigg that its chief 
in his edicts ſpoke in the ſtrain of abſolute ma- 
ſter of the whole world. It bad been divided 
in the year 1500 into fix circles; and the di- 
rectors of thele cixcles being iovereign pi inces, 
and the generals and colonels paid, by the pro- 
vinces and not by the emperor, this eſtabliſh- 
ment, by linking together all the ſeveral parts 
o the empire, ſecured the liberty of the whole. 
Tae imperial chamber, which had the patling 
of final judgment, being paid by the princes 
and cities, and not having its ſeat in the parti- 
cular demeſnes of the monarch, proved another 
ſupport to the public liberty. It is true it could 
never carry its decrees into execution againſt 
powerful, princes, unleſs ſeconded by the em- 
pire; but this very abuſe of liberty was à proof of 
its real exiſtence ; this is. ſo ngtorious, that the 
Aulic court, which was firſt formed in 1512, 
and was entirely under the direction of the em- 
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perors, ſoon. proved the ſtrongeſt ſupport to 
their authority, 5 150 

©. Germany, under this form of government, 
was at that time as happy a ſtate as any in the 
world. Inhabited by a warlike people, who 
were capable of the greateſt military operations; 
there was no probability of the Turks being 
ever able to ſubdue it. Its lands were good; 
and ſo well cultivated, that the inhabitants 


were at leaſt under no neceſſity, as formerly, 


of ſeeking for other ſettlements: at the ſame 
time they were neither ſo rich nor ſo poor, nor 
ſo united together, as to be in a condition to 
make the conqueſt of all Italy. | 
But what were at that time its pretenſions 
upon Italy and the Roman empire ? The ſame 
as thoſe of the-Othos and the imperial houſe of 
Suabia had been; the ſame which had coſt ſuch 
a deluge of blood, and which had undergone fo 
many alterations ſince Julius II. who was pa- 
triarch as well as pontiff of Rome, had the im- 
prudence, inſtead of rouzing the antient Roman 
courage, to call in the affiltance of foreigners. 
Rome had nothing left but to repent of her 
folly ; for ſince that time there had aly 


ways been a private war between the empire 


and the-pontikeate, as well as between the pre- 


tenſions of the emperor. and the liberties of the 
Italian provinces. The title of Cæſar was only 


a ſource of conteſted rights, undetermined 
diſputes, exterior grandeur, and real weak- 


nes. Theſe times were no longer thoſe in 


vwhich'the Othos created kings, and impoſed tri- 


butes upon them. If Lewis XII. had maintained 
a good underſtanding with the Venetians, inſtead 
ot taking up arms againſt them, the emperors 
| Fi 6 , d . 


would 
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would in all probability never have ſet foot 
again in Italy. But from the divifions among 
the Italian princes, and the nature of the pon- 
tifical government, it unavoidably happened 
that a great part of this country was always to 
bz a prey to foreigners, .. , 1 
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JT7E find chat there were few abſolute fo- 
"Y'Y © vetreigns in Europe; the emperors be- 
fote Charles V. had never ventured to aim 
at deſpotic power. Ihe popes, tho? much 
more the maſters of Rome than formerly, 
Had much lefs power in the chutch;.theerown 
of Hungary and Bohemia, like the other 
« Kingdoms in the North, were elective; and an 
election neceſſarily ſuppoſes a contract between 
prince and people. The kings of England 
could neither make laws nor break them, with- 
out the conſent of their patliaments. Habella 
of Caſtile had acknowledged the rights of the 
Cortes, which were all the eſtates of the king- 
dom. Ferdinand the Catholic, of .Arragon, 
had not been able to aboliſh the authority of 
the grand juſticiary of that kingdom, ho look- 
ed upon himſelf as entitled to be the judge of 
kings. France alone was changed into a ſtate 
purely monarchical, after the reign of Lewis 
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XI. A happy form of government, when a 
king like Lewis XII. appeared, who, by his 
love to his people, made amends for all the 
taults he committed, with regard to other na- 
tions, | 
be civil government of Europe was great- 
ly improved by the ſtop which had every where 
been put to the private wars between the feudal 
Joes: The cuſtom of duels, however, was 

ill continued. 7 

The popes by their decrees, which were al- 
wk wiſe, and, what is more, always benefi- 
cial to Chriſtendom, when their own private 
intereſts were not concerned, had anathema- 
tized theſe combats ; but they were ſtill per- 
mitted by ſeveral of the biſhops; and the par- 
liaments. of Paris ſometimes ordered them, 


witneſs the famous one between Legris and 


Carrouges, in the reign of Charles V. Ther 
were feveral other duels fought by order of the 
courts. The ſame evil practice was likewiſe 


kept up in Germany, Italy, and Spain, with 
the fanftion of certain forms, which were 


looked upon as eſſential; particularly that of 
confeſſing and taking the ſacraments before 
they prepared for murder. 'The good Cheva- 
lier de Bayard always heard a maſs before he 
went into the field to fight a duel, The com- 
batants always choſe a ſecond, who. was to 
take care that their weapons were equal, and 


to make- diligent ſearch that neither of them 


had any ſpell about them; for nothing on 
earth was ſo credulous as a knight. ee 


Some of theſe knights have been known to 


leave their own country, and go into foreign 


parts in ſearch of a duel, without any other 


f motive 
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motive than that of ſignalizing themſelves. 
Duke John of Bourbon, in the year 1414, 
caulcd it to be proclaimed “ that he was 
going to England with ſixteen other knights, 
to fight to extremity *, that he might avoid idle- 
neſs and merit the fayour of the fair lady whom 
he ferved.” | A | | 
Tournaments, tho' condemned likewiſe by 
the popes, were practiſed every where. They 
always went by the name of Ludi Gallici, or 
the French games; becauſe one Geofroi de 
Preuilly had, in the eleventh century, publiſhed 
a body of rules to be obſerved in them. Up- 
wards of an hundred knights had been killed 
in theſe games; but this only Terved to make 
them more in vogue. | 
It was thought that the death of Henry II +, 
. who was killed at a tournament held in 1599, 
would have aboliſhed this euſtom for ever; 
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When a knight challenged all the world, he wore an 
- emprize, conſiſting of a gold chain, or ſome other badge of 
love and chivalry. Sometimes this emprize was fixed up 

in à public place. When another knight accepted the chal- 
enge for a trial of chivalry, called the Combat of Cour- 

teſy, he gently touched the emprize z but if be was deter- 
* mined to fight the owner 2 currance, to extremity, he tare 
away the emprize with force arid violence. 

+ For the celebration of a general peace, Henry, among 
other feſtivities, inſtituted” a tournament, or Pas d Ames, 
ia which be ſignalized himſelf perſonally with great ad 

f dreſs : at, length, he fent a launce to the count of Mont- 
- gomery, captain of the Scotch guard. They 8 
entered the liſta, ran a tilt, ſhivered their lances, when a 
ſplinter running through the vizor of the King's beltniet, 
_ , penetrated through the eye into che brain: of this wound 
de expired in a few days. 107, 3224 
N. +5 ad 1. 6 to CY 38 1 
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but the idle lives of the great, long uſe, and 
the paſſions, revived theſe games at Orleans, 
in Jeſs than a year after the tragical death of 
Henry; when Henry of aten, duke of 
Montpenſier and a prince of the blood, loſt 
his life likewiſe by a fall from his horſe. After 
this an entire ſtop was put to tournaments; 
but à faint image of them remained in 
the Pas d'Armes, held by Charles IX. and 
Henry III. the year after the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew: for in thoſe; bloody times they 
always intermixed feaſts and diverfions with 
their barbarous proſcriptions. This Pas d'Ar- 
mes was not attended with any danger, as the 


* combatants did not engage with ſharp wea- 


pons. There was no tournament held on the 


- marriage of the duke of Joyeyle in 1581. The 
re v 


word Tournament is there ery improperly 
given by L'Etoile, in his Journal, to the ſhews 
exhibited. on this occaſion. The grandees did 


not fight at all; and what L'Etoilecalls a Tour- 
nament was only a warlike ballet or interlude, 
- exhibited in the gardens of the Louvre, by a 
company of hired performers; and was a ſhew 
given to the court, and not given by the court 


itelf. The games which ſtill continued to go 


by the name of tournaments were only ca- 
rouſals. 


We may therefore date the ſupreſſion of 


tournaments from the year 1560. With theſe 
games expired the antient ſpirit of chivalry, which 
neyer appeared again but in romances. This 


kind of ſpirit was very prevalent in the time 
of Francis I. and Charles V. Francis was a 


knight in the true ſenſe of the word, and 


Charles 


4 
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Charles aimed at being ſuch . They would 
give each other the lie in public, and after- 
wards meet together in the moſt friendly man- 
ner; and it is known that the emperor put 
himſelf into the hands of the king of France 
upon no other ſecurity than that of his word 
of honour, which the king was not capable of 
violating. There are ſeveral occurrences in 
the reigns of theſe two princes which favour 
— of the heroic and fabulous ages; but 

harles V. approached nearer to our modern 
times in the refinement of his politics. | 

The art of war, the law of- arms, and the 
offenſive and defenſive weapons made uſe of 
in thoſe days, were likewiſe entirely different 
from what they are at preſent. 

The emperor Maximilian had broduced 
the arms made uſe of by the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, which were ſpears of | eighteen. feet in 
length, and were uſed. by the Swils in the 
wars of Milan; but they were ſoon laid aſide 
for the two-handed ſword. 

The arquebuſe, or firelock, was become a 
neceſſary weapon againſt the ſtcel ramparts 
by which the gendarmerie of thoſe: days 
were defended. No helmet or cuiraſs was proot 
againſt theſe. The gendarmerie, which they 
called the Battalion, fought on foot as well 
as on horſeback : the French gendarmerie was: 
in moſt eſtimation in the fiſteenth century. 


» 
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- ® Neverthelefs the behaviour of Francis, when he re- 
ceived" the laſt formal cartel of perſonal defiante from the 
emperor; was'fuch as gives no Fear 10 of his man- 


hood. 
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The German and Spaniſh infantry were 
reputed the beſt. The war- cry was almoſt 
every where laid aſide. | 
Ass to the government of ſtates, at this time, 
J find cardinals at the head of the adminiſtra- 
tion in almoſt every kingdom. In Spain I ſee 
cardinal Ximenes, who ruled under Iſabella 
of Caſtile during her life; and after her death 
was appointed regent of the kingdom, who, 
always clad in the habit of a Franciſcan friar, 
placed his chief pride in treading under feet 
the Spaniſh grandeur ; who raifed an army at 
his own expence, and afterwards led it in per- 
ſon into Africa, and took the city of Oran j in 
a word, who had made himſelf abſolute, till 
young Charles V. drove him from the helm of 
power, and obliged him to retire to his arch- 
biſhopric of Toledo, where he died of grief. 

In France, I ſee Lewis XII. governed by 
cardinal d'Amboiſe, and cardinal Duprat prime 
miniſter to Francis I. Henry VIII. of En- 
gland was, ſor the ſpace of twenty years, en- 
tirely under the direction of cardinal Wolſey, 
a man as vain- glorious as d' Amboiſe, and 
who, like bim, wanted to be pope, and like 
him failed in his attempt. Charles V. made his 
preceptor, cardinal Adrian, who was after- 
wards pope, his prime miniſter in Spain; and 
cardinal Granvelle had after'vards the go- 
vernment of Flanders. Laſtiy, cardinal Mar- 
tinuſius was maſter of Hungary, under Ferdi- 
nand, brother to Charles V. * 

Tho' we fee ſo many military ſtates go- 
verned all of them by churchmen, this did not 
proceed merely from thoſe: princes being more 
rcady to place their confidence in a prieſt, of 

f whoſe 
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-whoſe power they could ſtand in no apprehen- 
fon, than — general of an —— who 
might in time become formidable to them; 
but alſo, becauſe the church-men were gene- 
rally men of more knowledge, and more capable 
of managing public affairs than either the mili- 
ay officers or the courtiers. | 
It was not till this century that thoſe cardi- 
nals, who were the king's ſubjects, took pre- 
cedency of the chancellor of the Kingdom. 
They diſputed it with the electors of the em- 
2 and yielded it to the chancellors in 
rance and England; and this again is one of 
. thoſe contradictions which pride had intro- 
duced into the republic of Chriſtendom. By 
the regiſters of the Engliſh parliament we find 
that the lord chancellor Warham bad pre- 
2 of eardinal Wolſey till the year 
1516. | 
I be title of majeſty began now to be aſ- 
ſumed by kings, and the ranks of the ſeve- 
ral ſovereigns were ſettled at Rome. The 
firſt place was, without contradiction, aſſigned 
to the emperor; after him came the king of 
Ftance, without a competitor; the kings of 
Caſtile, Arragon, Portugal, and Sicily, took 
rank in turns with the king of England; 
then came Scotland, Hungary, Navarre, Cy- 
rus, Bohemia, and Poland; and, laſt of all, 
enmark and Sweden. Great diſputes aroſe 
afterwards from this ſettling of the prece- 
dency. The kings, almoſt to a man, wanted to 
de equal in rank with each other; but not 


one of them attempted to diſpute the chief 


place with the emperors, who thus preſerved 


their rank while they loſt their authority. De 
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All the cuſtoms in civil life were different 
'from ours; the doublet and ſhort cloak 
was the common dreſs in all courts. The 
'gentlemen of the law every where wore a 
frog and cloſe robe, which fell half-way down 
their legs. 

In the time of Francis I. there were but two 
coaches in the city of Paris; one for the 
ueen, and the other for Diana - of Poitiers, 
he men and women all rode on horſeback. 

Riches were now ſo much encreaſed, that 
Henry VIII. of England, in 1519, promiſed 
three hundred and thirty-three thouſand gold 
crowns in dowry with his daughter Mary, 
who was to be married to the ſon of Fran- 
cis I. This was a larger ſum than had ever 
yet been given by any one. a | 

The interview between Francis I. and Hen- 
ry was a long time famous for its magnih- 
cence. Their camp was called the camp of 
cloth of gold; but this momentary parade, this 
ſtretch of luxury did not imply that general 
magnificence, nor thoſe uſeful conveniencies 
which are ſo common in our times, and 
which ſo far exceed the pomp of a ſingle day. 
The hand of induſtry had not then changed 
their ſorry wooden dwellings into ſumptuous 
palaces ; the thatched roofs and the mud-walls 
ſtill remained in the ſtreets of Paris. The 
houſes in London were ſtill worſe built, and 
the manner of living there, harder. The greateſt 
noblemen, when they went into the country, 
carried their wives behind them on horſeback; 
princeſſes themſelves travelled in no other 
manner, or covered with a riding- cloak of 
waxed cloth in rainy weather; and this dreſs 
* they 
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they wore even when they went to the palace. 
This cuſtom continued till the middle of the 
ſeventeenth century. The magnificence of 
Francis I. Charles V. Henry VIII. and Leo 
X. were only for days of public ſolemnity; 
whereas, at preſent, the ſhews and entertain- 
ments which we ſee in common every day, the 
number of gilt coaches, and the multitude of 
lamps which are lighted up during the night- 
time, in the ſtreets of all our great cities, ex- 
hibit far greater riches and plenty than the 
moſt brilliant ceremonies of the monarchs of 
the ſixteenth century. | 
In the reign of Lewis XII. they firſt began 
to ſubſtitute gold and ſilver ſtuffs, in room of 
the coſtly furs they were formerly wont to 
wear. Theſe ſtuffs were the manufactures of 
Italy, there being none made at that time in 
Lyons. Gold work was in general very clumſy, 
Lewis XII. having by an ill-judged ne 
law forbidden its uſe throughout his kingdom; ſo 
that the French were obliged to ſend to Venice 
for all their plate. By this means, the gold- 
ſmiths were all reduced to poverty; and Lewis 
XII. at length wiſely revoked this law. 
Francis I. who in the latter part of his life 
became an oeconomiſt, prohibited the wear- 
ing of gold and filver ſtuffs, which prohibi- 
tion was afterwards renewed by Henry II. 
but had theſe laws been ſtrictly obſerved, 
they would have ruined- the manufacture of 
Lyons. What chiefly determined the govern- 
ment to enact theſe laws was the conſidera- 
tion of being obliged to have all the ſilk from 
foreigners. In the reign of Henry II. none 
but [biſhops were permitted to wear =_ 
e 
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The princes and princeſſes had the diſtinguiſh- 
ing privilege of wearing dreſſes of red ſilk ar 
woollen ſtuff. At length, in the year 1563, 
none but princes and biſhops were allow 
to wear ſhoes made of ſilk. r 
All theſe ſumptuary laws only ſhew that the 
views of the government were very narrow, 
and that the miniſters thought it eaſier to put 
a check to induſtry than to encourage it. 
Miulberry-trees were then cultivated oy 
in Italy and Spain, and gold wire was mad. 
no Where but at Milan and Venice; and yet 
the French faſhions had already inſinuated 
themſelves into the courts of Germany, En- 
"gland, and Lombardy, ' The Italian hiſtorians 
— — that after the journey Which Charles 
VI. made into Italy, the people affected to 
dreſs themſelves after the French faſhion, and 
ſent to France for all their ornaments. © 
Pope Julius II. was the firſt who let his 
beard grow, in order to inſpire the people with 
a greater reſpect to his perſon by a ſingularit 
. appearance. Francis I. Charles V. and an 
the other Rings followed this example, which 
Was immediately adopted by their courtiers: 
but thoſe of the long robe, who always keep 
to the antient cuſtoms, whatever they are, ſtill 
continued to ſhave their beards, while the young 
military people affected an air of gravity and age. 
This is a trifling obſervation; but it claims a 
lace in the hiftory of cuſtom. 
But that which” is more "worthy the atten- 
tion of poſterity, and of far greater conſide- 
ration than all the cuſtoms introduced by ca- 
price, all the laws which time has aboliſhed, or 
the diſputes of crowned heads, which ceaſe with 
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themſelves, is the reputation of the arts, which 
will never ceaſe. This reputation was, during 
the ſixteenth century, the lot of Italy alone. 
Nothing more ſtrongly calls to our mind the idea 
of ancient Greece; for as the arts flouriſhed 
in Greece in the midſt of foreign and domeſtic 
wars, fo they did likewiſe in Italy, and almoſt 
all of them were carried to an height of per- 
fection at the time that Rome was ſacked by 
the troops of Charles V. its coaſts laid waſte 
by the incurſions of Barbaroſſa, and the heart 
of the country rent in pieces by the diſſentions 
between the princes and the republics. 

Italy had a Thucydides in Guicciardini, who 
wrote the wars of his time, as Thucydides did 
thoſe.of Peloponneſus ; but none of its provinces 
produced any orators like Demoſthenes, Peri- 
cles, and ZEſchines, the government not ad- 
mitting of that kind of merit any where. The 
dramatic talent indeed, though far inferior to 
that which has ſince been found on the French 
ſtage, might be compared to that of Greece, 
which ſeemed revived here: and the Mandra- 
gora of Machiavel alone is perhaps worth all 
the comedies of Ariſtophanes. Machiavel was 
beſides, an excellent hiſtorian, and a perſon of 
great parts, in which reſpect Ariſtophanes is by 
no means to be compared to him; and it, 
without being biaſl by prejudice, we put 
Homer's Od y, and Arioſto's Orlando into 
the balance, the Italian will be found to carry 
the prize from both; though guilty of the ſame 
defect with them, that of an intemperate ima- 
gination, and à romantic eredibility. Arioſto 
has compenſated for this defect by ſueh juſt al- 
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legories, ſuch nice fatire, ſo thorough a know- 
ledge of the human heart, ſo many comic bers, 
which are continually ſucceeding to the ſtrong- 
eſt ſtrokes of terror, and, in a word, by ſuch in- 
numerable beauties of every kind, that he has 
found the ſecret of forming a monſter that we 
cannot but admire. 

With regard to the Iliad, let every reader 
aſk himſelf what he would think if he was 
to read for the firſt time, this poem, and 
Taſſo's Jeruſalem, without knowing the name 
of the authors, or the time when thoſe works 
were compoſed, and to judge only from the 
pleaſure he felt. Could he To otherwiſe than 
give the preference to Taſſo in all reſpects ? 
Will he not find in the Italian more conduct, 
more intereſts, more variety, more juſtneſs, and 
a greater number of graces, with that delicacy 
which ſo enhances the ſublime? In a few ages 
more, perhaps, they will be no longer placed 
in compariſon, | >: 24 
It appears beyond contradiction, that painting 
was in the ſixteenth century carried to a degree 
of perfection never known to the Greeks, who 
not only wanted that variety of colouring ufed 
by the Italians, but were alſo ignorant of the 
art of perſpeRive and clair obſure *. | 


It ſavours rather too much of preſumption, to affirm 
the antients were deficient in theſe reſpects; inaſmuch 
as we know not the extent of their art: but that they 
were not ignorant of perſpective, appears from ſome pie- 
ces of their painting, lately dug from the ruins of Her- 
culaneum : and even if theſe had never ſeen the light, it 
would not have been difficult to difprove, from Pliny and 
other antient authors; the common opinions entertaimd 
about the imperfections of the Greek painters, Sul 
culp- 
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Sculpture, which is a more limited art, and | 
eaſier to be attained, was that in which the | 
Greeks principally excelled ; and it is the glory | 
of the Italians to have come neareſt of all others | 
to their models. They have ſurpaſſed them in | 
architecture; and, by the conſent of all nations, | 
nothing was ever comparable to the chief tem- 
-ple of modern Rome, which is the moſt beau- 
tiful, ſpacious, and noble edifice that ever ap- 
peared in the world. 3 

Muſic was not thoroughly cultivated till 
after the ſixteenth century; but we have the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon to imagine that it is very far | 
ſuperior to that of the Greeks, as they have ! 
left ro monument of this art by which we can 
gather that they ſung in parts, 

Ingraving upon copper-plate, which was in- | 
vented at Florence in the fifteenth century, was "= 
an art entirely new, and at that time in its per- 9 
feftion, The Germans had the reputation of 
having invented printing, nearly about the time . 
when engraving was known, by which ſingle 'Þ 
piece of ſervice they encreaſed the knowledge 
of mankind. The Engliſh writers of the Uni- | 
verſal Hiſtory are miſtaken in ſaying that Fauft | 
was condemned by the parliament of Paris to 
be burnt for a magician, It is certain that cer- 
tain factors who came to Paris to fell the firſt 
books that were printed were accuſed of dealing 
in the black art, but this accuſation had no 
conſequences; and it is only a melancholy 
proof of the wretched ignorance in which men 
were then plunged, and which even this art of 
-printing could not for a long time get the better 

r. The parliament in 1474 ordered * 
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books which had been brought to Paris by one 
of the factors from Menta, to be ſeized; and 
Lewis XI. was obliged to forbid the parliament 
from meddling with the affair, and to pay the 
proprietors the price of their books. | 
It was not till the end of this glorious cen- 
tury that true philoſophy began to beam upon 
mankind ; Galileo was the firſt who made na- 
tural philoſophy ſpeak the language of truth 
and reaſon; - Notlong before, Copernicus had, 
on the borders of Poland, diſcovered the true 
ſyſtem of the world. Galileo was not only the 
rit good natural philoſopher, but he wrote at 
the ſame time with as much elegance as Plato; 
and had this ineſtimable advantage over the 
Greek philoſopher, that he wrote only of true 
and intelligible matters. The manner in which 
this great man was treated. by the inquiſition, 
towards the latter part of his life, would reflect 
eternal infamy upon Italy, had not the ſtain been 
partly eſtaced by the reputation of Galileo him- 
ſelf. - Seven inquiſitors, by a decree made in 
the year 1616, declared the opinion of Coper- 
nicus, Which had been ſo clearly and fo beau- 


tifully explained by the Italian philoſopher, 


Not only heretical in point of faith, but ab- 
ſurd in philoſophy.” This condemnation of a 
truth, which has ſince been demonſtrated in fo 
many ways, is a ſtrong proof of the force of 
prejudice, and ought to teach thoſe who have 
no other merit but their power, to be ſilent 


when true philoſophy ſpeaks, and not pre- 


tend to decide concerning what they do not un- 
derſtand. Galileo was aſterwards condeny- 
ned by this ſame tribunal to ſuffer impriſon- 


ment 
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ment and do penance, and was obliged to re- 
tract his opinion upon his knees. His ſen- 
tence was indeed more mild than that of So- 
corates, but it reflected as much diſgrace on the 

reaſon of the judges of Rome, as the condem- 
nation of Socrates did on the underſtandings 
of the judges of Athens. It has always been 
the fate of mankind, that truth ſhould be per- 
ſecuted at its firſt appearance. Philoſophy by 
being thus curbed could not make ſo great a 


progreſs in the ſixteenth century as the polite 
arts. 


The religious diſputes which employed the 


minds of the people in Germany, in the North, 
and in France and England, checked the ad- 
vancement of human reaſon, inſtead of fur- 
thering it. People who fought with blind fu 

could not find out the road to truth; and theſe 
diſputes proved- an -additional malady in the 
human mind. The liberal arts continued to 
flouriſh in Italy, becauſe the contagion of con- 
troverſy had not found its way thither; and it 
happened that while the people of France, Ger- 
many, and England, were cutting the throats of 
each other, for things which they did not un- 
derſtand, Italy at reſt from her troubles, after 
the ſacking of Rome, by Charles V. cultivated 
the arts more than ever; and while religious 
wars ſpread ruin over other parts, at Rome, and 
in ſeveral other of the cities of Italy, architecture 
ſignalized itſelf by prodigies. Ten popes ſuc- 
ceſſively, and almoſt without interruption, con- 
tributed to the finiſhing the cathedral church 
of Saint Peter, and encouraged all the 
other arts. Nothing like this was ſeen in 


V any 
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any other part of Europe. In a word, the 
reputation for genius belonged at this time to 
Italy alone, as it had formerly been the pe- 
Euliar privilege of ancient Greece, 
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CHAT. 5 


Of CuARTES V. and Francis I. till the Elec- 
tion of CHARLES to the Empire in 1519. 
Of the Emperor MAax1mILI1an's Project to 

et himſelf elected Pope. Of the Battle of 
ARIGNAN. : 


T the time that Charles V. came to the 
poſſeſſion of the imperial throne, the 
empire was no longer at the diſpoſal of 

the popes, as it formerly had been, and the 
emperors had relinquiſhed their claims upon 
Rome. 'Thele reciprocal pretenſions reſembled 
the empty titles of king of France, which the 
Engliſh monarchs till continue to aſſume, and 
of king of Navarre, which is ſtill retained by 
the king of France. 

The parties of the Guelphs and Gibell:nes: 
were almoſt entirely forgotten. Maximilian had 

Vol. IV, B ac- 


n * 
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acquired only a few towns in Italy, which he 
had taken from the Venetians in confequence 
of his ſucceſs in the league of Cambray ; but 
he fell upon a new method of bringing both 
Rome and Italy under the dominion of the 
emperors; which was, to get himſelf elected pope 
after the death of Julius II. as he was become a 
widower by the death of his wife, who was 
daughter to Galeas Maria Sforza, duke of Mi- 
lan. There are ſtill to be ſeen two let- 
ters, written with his own hand; one 
to his daughter Margaret, governante of the 
Low Countries, and the other to the lord of 

Chievres, fully diſplaying this intention. 
Who can tell what might have happened, if 
the imperial and pontifhcal-crowns had been both 
placed on one head“? The ſyſtem of Europe 
would 


1512 


* 


— 


* Had Maximilian been elected pope, he would have re- 
ſigned the imperial crown to his grandſon Charles, as we 
learn from his own letter to his daughter Margaret, dut- 
cheſs dowager of Savoy, and governante of the Low Coun - 
tries. As the letter is curious and characteriſtic, we ſhall 
endeavour to tranſlate it for the reader's amuſement, from 
the barbarous French in which it is written. 

% Moſt dear, and moiſt beloved daughter, I have re- 
ceived the advice you ſent me by Guillain Pingun, our 
wardrobe-keeper ; an advice on which we have ſtill more 
maturely deliberated, and we find no good reaſon why we 
ſhould marry downright; but we have carried our delibe- 
ration, and will ſtill further, being reſolved never more to 
cohabit with a naked woman. 

« And we to-morrow ſend biſhop Gurck to Rome, to the 
pope, that ſome means may be found to agree with him, that 
he ſhall take us as his coadjutor, in order, that after his 
death, we may be aſſured of the papacy, and become a 
prieſt, and after be a ſaint ; and after my death you will 

of 
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e would have undergone great changes, as it did, 
e though in a different manner, under Charles V. 
it ö 4 
h ; q 
e of neceſſity be conſtrained to pay me adoration, of which | 
I ſhall be very proud. if 
© On this ſubje& I ſent a meſſenger to the king of Arra- vl ' | 
a gon, to defire he would help me to accompliſh this aim; 
8 which he is content to do, on condition that I reſign the ö | "4 
* empire to our common grandchild Charles, with which I bk HG 
A am content alſo, Wy: 
% The people and nobility of Rome have made an al- 1 
ba liance againſt the French and Spaniards, and are twenty | 1 105 
E thouſand fighting men; and they have aſſured me they will 1 
f be for us, in order to make me a pope, on account of my WIN Ju 
ſtation, and as being of the empire of Germany, and they | 
. will have neither Frenchman nor Arragoneſe, nor even a 
If Venetian. 
h I likewiſe begin to canvaſs among the cardinals, with 
e whom two or three hundred thouſand ducats would do me 
d great ſervice, confidering the partiality which is already 
betwixt us. 
5 * The king of Arragon has given his ambaſſador to un- 
2 derſtand, that he will lay his commands upon the Spaniſh 
e cardinals, to facilitate our election to the papacy. 
(= « I beg you will keep this affair a little while ſecret ;- 
- though ina few days I am afraid every body will know of 
1 it; for it is hardly poſſible to tranſact ſuch a great affair 
n with ſecrecy, in which ſo many people are concerned, and 
ſo much money, intereſt, and canvaſſing required, Adieu. 
2 Given under the hand of your good father, Maximilianus, 
Ir future pope ; the 18th day of September. 
L The pope has ſtill his double tertian, and cannot live 
e much longer. 
: „To my good daughter, the archdutcheſs of Auſtria, 
0 dowager of Savoy, &c. to be delivered into her on 
hands,” : We- 
Ee In order to bribe the cardinals, Maximilian had nego- 
it tiated a loan from the famous rich merchants of Augſburg, 
is called the Fuggers, or rather Fouckars, to whom he was 
a to have pawned the imperial ornaments, and made over 
[1 one third of the papal revenues, until they ſhould bave 
f been reimburſed, 
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4 Or CHARLES v. 


Immediately upon the death of Max- 
imilian, when the affair of indulgen- 
cies, and Luther's ſchiſm, began to divide 
Germany, Francis I. king of France, and 
Charles of Auſtria, king of Spain, of the Two. 
Sicilies, and Navarre, and ſovereign of the ſe- 
venteen provinces of the Low Country, openly 
canvaſſed for the- empire, at the time when 
Germany, threatened with an invaſion from 
the Turk, ſtood in need of ſuch a chief as Fran- 
cis, or Charles of Auſtria. The imperial 
crown had never before been diſputed by ſuch 
potent princes. Francis I. who was elder 
than his competitor by five years, ſeemed the 
moſt deſerving of it, by the great actions which 
he had lately performed. ap aro ee 

Immediately after his acceſſion to the crown 
of France, in 1515, the republic of Genoa had, 
through the cabals of its own citizens, put it- 
ſelf again under the French dominion ; upon 
which Francis haſtened into Italy, as bis pre- 
deceſſors had done. TY 

The firſt thing to be done was to conquer 
Milan, which had been loſt by Lewis XII. and 
wrelt it again from the unfortunate family of 
the Sforzas. In this enterprize he was, joined 
by the V enetians, who wanted to recover Verona, 
which had been taken from them by Maximi- 
lian; and he had againſt him pope Leo X. an 
active and intriguing man, and the emperor 
Maximilian, now, worn out with age, and in- 
capable of.doing any thing: but his moſt dan- 
gerous opponents were the Swiſs, who were 
always at enmity with France, ſince their dif- 
putes with Lewis XII. and continually ſpirited 
up by Matthew Schäner, cardinal of Sion, _ 

| who 
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who at that time took the title of defenders of 


the pontiffs, and protectors of the Italian 


rinces; titles which had for above ten years 
bel more than imaginary. _ - 

The king, while he was marching towards 
Milan, continued to amuſe them with negocia- 
tions; and the cardinal of Sion, on his ſide, who 
had taught this nation the arts of diſſimulation 
ani] deceit, amuſed the king with vain promiſes, 


till the Swiſs, having certain advice of the arrival 
of the military cheſt, thought they might at 


one ſtroke make themſelves maſters of this trea- 
ſure and the king's perſon, and deliver Italy 
from its fears. _ _ Ws 

Accordingly five and twenty thouſand F 
Swiſs, wearing St. Peter's key as a badge 5 


on their ſhoulders and breaſts, and armed, part of 
them with the long ſpears already mentioned, 


and part with the large two handled ſwords, 
fell ſuddenly, with a great cry, upon the 
king's camp at Marignan. This was the melt 
obſtinate and bloody battle that had ever been 


fought in Italy. The French and Swiſs, con- 


founded with each other amidſt the darkneſs of 
the night, waited for day-light to renew the 
combat.” We know that the king ſlept upon 
the breech. of a cannon, within Frey paces of 
one of the enemy's battalions. In this battle 
the Swiſs always attacked, and the French 
ſtood upon the defenſive ; which is in my opi- 
nion a ſufficient proof, that the French may, on 
ſome occaſions, be poſſeſſed of that paſſive courage 
which is ſometimes as neceſſary as the impetuous 


_ 
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ardour by which they are generally diſtinguiſh- 


ed *, It was particularly noble to ſee a young 
prince, of only one and twenty years of age, 
preſerve a cool and ſteady conduct during ſo 
ſnarp and long an engagement. As the 
battle laſted ſo long, it was hardly poſſible 
for the Swiſs to gain the victory, becauſe the 
black bands of Germany, who were then with the 
king, formed an infantry as firm as their own, 
and they had no horſemen. It is even ſur- 
priſing that they were ahle, for two days toge- 
ther, to ſtand againſt the attacks of thoſe large 
war- horſes, which were continually falling upon 
their broken battalions. The old marſhal de 
Trivulca called this battle the fight of the giants. 
It was generally agreed, that the honour of this 
victory was chiefly owing to the famous con- 
ſtable Charles of Bourbon, who was afterwards 
ſo ill rewarded, and carried his revenge to ſuch 
extremities. The Swiſs at length gave way, 
but without ſuffering a total defeat, and fled, 
leaving upwards of ten thouſand of their coun- 
trymen on the field of battle, and abandoned 

the Milaneſe to the conquerors. Maxi- 
1515 milian Sforza was carried priſoner into 


France, as Lewis the Moor had been, but on 


more gentle terms; for he became a ſubject, 
whereas Lewis was a captive; and this ſove- 
reign of the fineſt country in Italy, was ſuffered 
to live in France on a moderate penſion. 
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* If our author intended to adduce this battle as a proof 
of that paſſive or patient courage in the French, he ought 
to have omitted that following ſentence, in which he freely 
owns that the infantry of the French king conſiſted of tho 
black bands of Germany, * 

Francis, 
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Francis, after this victory of Marignan, and 
the conqueſt of the Milaneſe, entered into an al- 
liance with pope Leo X. and even with the Swiſs 
nation, who at length choſe rather to furniſh the 
French with troops, than to fight againſt them. 
He obliged the emperor Maximilian, by dint of 
arms, to reſtore Verona to the Venetians, which 
they have ever ſince continued to poſſeſs. He pro- 
cured the dutchy of Urbino for Leo X. which 
ſtill belongs to the church: in ſhort, he was 
at that time looked upon as maſter of Italy, and 
the greateſt prince in Europe; and as a perſon 
the moſt worthy of the empire, which he ſtood 
for aſter the death of Maximilian. Fame had 
not as yet ſounded the name of young Charles 
of Auſtria, which was one reaſon that deter- 
mined the electors to give him the preference. 
They were apprehenſive of being held too mueh 
in ſubjection by the king of France; whereas 
they did not ſo much fear the power of a 
maſter, whoſe dominions, though very exten- 
five, lay at a conſiderable diſtance from each 
other. Charles then was elected em- | 
peror, notwithſtanding that Francis I. 1519 
bad laid out four hundred thouſand crowns in 


purchaſing the ſuffrages. 


2 Or CHARLESV. 
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Of CHARLES V. and FRANCIS I. till the 
_ » Battle of Pavia. OT 


2 one knows the great rivalſhip 
which from this time aroſe between theſe 
two princes; and indeed, how could they be 
otherwiſe than continually at war with each 
other ? Charles, as ſovereign of the Low Coun- 
tries, had a claim upon Artois and ſeveral other 
towns; and as king of Naples and Sicily, be- 
held Francis I. ready to claim thoſe dominions 
on the ſame title as Lewis XII. As king of Spain 
he had Navarre to defend, which he had 
uſurped; and laſtly, in quality of emperor, 
he could not but defend the great fief of Milan 
_— the pretenſions of the houſe of France. 
= nity reafons were here for laying Europe 
Pope Leo NX. at firſt endeavoured to hold 

the ballance between theſe two powerful ri- 
vals. - But how could he do it? Whom was 
he to chuſe for vaſſal, and king of the Two Si- 
cilies, Charles or Francis? What would be- 
come of the ancient law made by the pontiffs 
in the thirteenth century, That no king of 
Naples could ever be emperor ?” Leo was not 
ſufficiently powerful to enforce the execution 
of this law, which, however reſpected it might 
be at Rome, was not ſo in the empire. The 
pope then was very foon obliged to grant Charles 
that diſpenſation which he thought proper 
to aſk, and to receive a vaſſal who made him 
5 * tremble; 


courte 
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tremble; but no ſooner had he granted it, than 
he heartily repented of what he had done. 


That balance which Leo was for holding, 
was actually in the hands of Henry VIII. Ac- 
cordingly the emperor and the king of France 

4 his friendſhip, and both of them en- 
deavoured to gain over his prime miniſter and 
e 7 inal W 5 , . 3 

rancis I. began by ſettling that fa- "A 
mous 20 A oe 1 kin 0 Eng- 3 
land, near Calais. After this, Charles left 
Spain to pay a viſit to Henry at Canterbury, 
and Henry conducted him at his return as far 
as Calais and Gravelines s. = 

It was natural for the king of England to 
ſide with the emperor, as by joining with 
him, he had a proſpect of getting back 
thoſe provinces in France, which had 78 
been the patrimony of his anceſtors ; whereas, 
by entering into an alliance with Francis, ke 
could gain nothing in Germany, where he had 
„„ enen ” 

While he was thus ſpinning out time, Fran- 
cis began this never-ending quarrel by ſeizing. 
upon Navarre. - And here, Dough Would 
never think of quitting ſight. of the ſketch . of 
Europe, for the fake of hunting after authoritics 
to refute the aſſertions of ſome hiſtorĩans; yet 


n * . - = % 


Henry parted from the emperor at Canterbury, and 
that ſame day embarked at Dover for Calais, in order to 
meet the king of France; but, by that time, Wolfey is © 
ſaid to have been brought over to the inteteſts of the em- 
perer; indeed Henry, - after his intervicw with Francis, 
returned the emperor's viſit at Gravelines. 


B 5 I can- 
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I cannot forbear obſerving how much Puffen- 
dorff is ſometimes miſtaken. He ſays, that this 
attempt upon Navarre was made in the year 
1516, immediately after the death of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, by John &Albret, who had been 
driven from that kingdom; and adds, that 
Charles had always before his eyes his plus l- 
tra, and was every day in deſigns. 
Now, here are a number of miſtakes. In 1516 
Charles was only fifteen years of age, and had 
not then aſſumed his ok of plus ultra: 
laſtly, it was not John d'Albret who invaded 
' Nayarre in 1516, after the death of Ferdinand, 
for John lied? himſelf in that very year: itwas 
Francis I; then who made the tranſient con- 
gueſt of this kingdom in the name of Hen 
&Albret, not in 1516, but in 1521. 
Neither Charles VIII. Lewis XII. nor Fran- 
cis I. kept the conqueſts they made. Navarre 
was hardly ſubdued, when it was taken again b 
the Spaniards; and from that time the F 8 
were obliged to be continually fighting againſt 

the Spaniſh troops in all the extremities of the 
kingdom, on the borders of Fontarabia, Flan- 
ders, and Italy; and affairs remained in this 


4 ſituation till the beginning of our preſent cen- 
Al. tury. | ew 

i " | f 4 — a 7 4 
PF 1621 At the ſame time that Charles's Spa- 


niſh troops were conquering Navarre, his 
German troops penetrated: into Picardy, and his 
6 emiſſaries were raifing the Italians in his fayour.. 
„ Pope Leo, who was always fluctuating be- 
tween Francis I. and Charles V. was at this 
1 time in the emperor's intereſt. He had had rea- 
| lon to complain of the French, for having en- 
| 1 deavoured to take Reggio from him as a part of 
| . 0 the 


neee 


AnD FRANCIS I. 1s 
the territories of Milan, and they had made 
their new neightours their enemies by ſe- 
veral unſeaſonable acts of violence. Lau- 
trec, governor of Milan, had cauſed the lord 
of Pallavicini to be quartered, on ſuſpicion” of 
having attempted to raiſe an inſurrection in the 
Milaneſe, and had given his forfeited eſtates to 
his own brother, de Foix. This cauſed. an 
univerſal diſcontent,. which the French admi- 
niſtration took no care to appeaſe, either by 
prudent laws, or ſending over. a neceſſary ſum 
of money. | | 

It availed them nothing that they had a num+ 
ber of Swiſs in their pay ; the imperial army had 
the ſame ; and the famous cardinal of Sion, Who 
was always ſo fatal to the kings of France, 
having found means to ſend thoſe who were in. 
the French army home to their own country, 
Lautrec, the governor of Milan, was. ___. 
ſoon driven from his capital, and after- . _— 
wards quite out of the country. At this time 
died Leo X. juſt as his temporal monarchy waz 


becoming ſtrong, and the ſpiritual one falling 


to decay. | 
The power of Charles V. and the- wiſdom of 
his council, now appeared, in their full luſtre. 
He had ſufficient intereſt to get his preceptot 
Adrian elected pope, though a. native of U- 
trecht, and in a manner unknown at Rome. 
His council likewiſe,. which was far ſuperior, 
to that of Francis I. in abilities, artfully 
ſtirred up Henry VIII. againſt France, wha. 
hoped at leaſt to be able to diſmember that. 
country, of which his anceſtors had formerly 
been in poſſeſſion. Charles made a voyage to: 
England in perſon, to forward the_armament,, 
. and 


— 
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and baſten its departure : ſoon afterwards he 
likewiſe contrived to detach the Venetians from 
their alliance with France, and bring them over 
to his intereſt ; and, to complete the whole, a 
faction which he maintained in Genoa, affiſted 
by his troops, drove out the French; and elec- 
ted à new doge, who put himſelf under the 
emperor's protection. Thus, by his ſuperior 
wer and fkill, did he hem in and preſs the 
rench monatchy on all ſides. | 
Under thefe circumſtances Francis I. who la- 


viſhed great ſums on his pleaſures, and kept but 


tietle' money for his neceſſary affairs, was ob- 


liged to take a large grate of maſly ſilver, 


with which Lewis XI. had ſurrounded. the 
tomb of St. Martin at Tours, and which 
weighed near ſeven thouſand marks. The 
money was Vac of more ule. to the ſtate 


than to St. Martin, 


ut a Hift of this kind was 


a mark of prefling neceſſity. Some years be- 
fore he had fold twenty new counſellors places 


in the parliament of Paris. This ſetting up of 


juſtice to auction, and carrying off the otna-' 
ments of the tombs, plainly ſhewed a great diſ- 


order in the finances. e now ſaw himſelf | 
alone againſt all Europe; and yet fo far was he 


from being diſcouraged, that he made reſiſtance 


in every part, and provided ſo effectually ſor 
the ſecurity of the frontiers of Picardy, that 


the Engliſn could never force an entrance into 


1 . 


France, though they had Calais, the key of 


_ +» ® 
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| » The duke of Suffolk, with a ſmall number of Englith 
forces, being joined by a body of Imperialiſts, under the 
count 


the kingdom, in their hands “. He kept matters | 
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n an equal footing in Flanders, and ſuffered 
— —— bl the fide of | Spain «M5 
ſhort, ' though he had no longer any place left 
in Italy, but the caſtle of Cremona, this reſo- 
jute monarch reſolved to go in perſon and re- 
duce: the Milaneſe, that fatal object of ambi- 
tion with the kings of France. 
But neither St. Martin's grate, nor the ſale 
of twenty new counſellors places, were ſuffi- 7 
cient to anſwer ſo, many different calls, and to 
provide for an attempt upon the Milaneſe, 
attacked as he was on all ſides. The royal 
demeſnes were therefore now for the firſt time 
alienated, and an augmentation made in the 
taxes of all kinds. This was one great advan- 
tage which the kings of France had over their 
neighbours : Charles V. could not carry his 
abſolute authority to this length in his 1 | 
nions; but this fatal power of ruining them- | 
ſelves was the ſource of numberleſs evils: to 
France. be oat 7 | nl] 111 
Among other cauſes of the misfortunes which 
befel Francis I. we may reckon hÞ injuſtice... 
to the conſtable of Bourbon, to whom he was 


es * th. 95 "OY — 
— ＋ 1 FTE — 


count de Bure, took Bray by aſſault, paſſed the leer 
Soame, reduced Roye and Montdidier, and advanced within © 
eleven leagues of Paris, Had Henry been heartily en- 
gaged, ' and the emperor ated with vigour, perhaps. all 
France might have been conquered ; but the allied generals 
quarrelled, and parted; the emperor had difobliggd Wol- 
ſey, in promoting Adrian, and afterwards Julian de Medici, 
to the papacy, and the cardinal threw cold water on the 
expedition, Beſides, Henry . himſelf began to open his 
eyes, and dread the great power of Charles, which it was 
certainly his intereſt to circumſcribe, ee 
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indebted for the victory of Marignan. It was 
not thought ſufficient to mortify him on all 
occaſions, but Louiſa of Savoy, dutcheſs of 
Angouleme, the king's mother, being deſirous 
of marrying the conſtable, who was lately be- 
come a widower, and having been refuſed by 
him, reſolved to ruin the man ſhe could not 
wed ; and preferred a ſuit againſt him, which 
was deemed highly unjuſt by all the lawyers of 
thoſe times, and which no other but a powerful. 
queen-mother could have 22 | 

This ſuit was for no leſs than all the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the family of Bourbon. The judges. 
fuffered - themſelves to be prevailed on by the 
gueen's ſolicitations, and, by a ſentence of ſe- 
queſtration,. ſtripped the conſtable at once of all 
his eſtates, who thereypon ſent his friend, the 
biſhop of Autun, to requeſt the king at leaſt to 
put a ſtop to the proceedings; but the king 
would not even ſee the biſhop. Upon this the 
conſtable, who had already been ſtrongly ſoli- 
eited by Charles V. to enter into his ſervice, 
now, in a fit of deſpair and anger, accepted 
the offer. It would have been truly heroic in 
him to have continued to do his duty to his 


. eountry, though ill treated; but there is ano- 


ther kind of heroiſm, that of revenge; un- 
fortunately Charles of Bourbon made choice of 
the latter, quitted France, and entered into the 
emperor's ſervice. Few men ever taſted the 
— pleaſure of revenge more fully than him 

The conſtable was immediately made gene- 
raliſſimo of the armies. of the empire, and re- 

ired to Milan, which had been entered by the 
Trench under admiral Bonnivet, his greateſt- 


enemy. 
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enemy. A general who knew the ſtre and 
— of all the troops of France — not 
but have a great advantage; but Charles had a 
ſtill greater: almoſt all the Italian princes were 
in his intereſt; the people hated the French 
government; and laſtly, he bad the beſt ge- 
nerals in Europe in his ſervice; ſuch as the 
Marquis de Peſcara, Lannoy, and John de Me- 
dicis, names famous even in theſe times. 
Admiral Bonnivet could by no means ſtand in 
competition with theſe generals; and had he 
even been ſuperior to them in abilities, he was 
far inſerior in the number and quality of his 
troops, which beſides were very ill payed: he 
was therefore quickly eompelled to fly, and was 
attacked in his retreat at Biagraſſe. Ihe famous 
chevalier Bayard “, who, though he never com- 
manded 


ys 
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„ Pierre. du Terrail, chevalier de Bayard, was a Teal: 
knight-errant, and deemed the flower of chivalry, deſcen- 
ded from an ancient and honourable family in Dauphine. 
His great grandfather's father fell at the feet of king John 
in the battle of Poitiers: his great grandfather was flain at 
the battle of Agincourt :. his grandfather Joſt his life in the 
battle of Montlehery ; and his father was deſperately 
wounded in the battle of Guinegaſte, commonly called the- 
Battle of the Spurs. The chevalier himſelf had ſignalized 
himſelf from his youth by incredible acts of perſonal va- 
lour 3 firſt of all, at the battle of Fornova ; in the reign of 
Lewis XII. he, with his fingle arm, defended the bridge at 
Naples againſt two hundred knights : in the reign of Fran- 
eis I, he fought ſo valiantly at the battle of Marignan, under 
the eye of his ſovereign, that, after the action, Francis in- 
fied upon being knighted by his hand, after the manner of 
chivalry. Having given his king the ſlap on the ſhoulder, and 
dubbed him knight, he addreſſed himſelf to his ſword in theſe 
terms ; Ho happy art thou, in having this day conferred 4 

| * N | os 
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manded in chief, _ was truly * deſerving 
the ſurname of The Knight without Fear 
or Reproach,” was mortally wounded in this 
engagement, in which the French were put 
bo the rout. Almoſt every reader knows, 
that when Charles of Bourbon, on ſeeing bim 
in this condition, expreſſed his concern for him, 
the dying Bayard made him this reply; © Tt is 
not I who am to be pitied, but yourſelf, Who 
fight againſt your king and country.“ 
This prince's deſertion had nearly proved 
the ruin of the kingdom. He had certain liti- 
gious claims upon Provence, which he might 
ſecure to himſelf by the force of arms, in the 
room of the real rights of which he had been be- 
reft by the ſentence of the court. Charles V. had 
promiſed him the ancient kingdom of Arles, of 


order of knighthood on ſuch a virtuous and powerful mo- 
narch. Certes, my good ſword, thou ſhalt henceforth be 
kept as 4 relique, and honoured above all others, and ne- 
ver will wear 'thee except againft the infidels.” 80 ſxy- 
ing, he cut a caper twice, and then ſheathed his ſword. 
He behaved with ſuch extraordinary courage and conduct 
on a great number of delicate occafions, that he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-general, and held in uni- 
verſal efteem. It was at the retreat of Rebec, that his back 
was broke with a muſket-ſhot. Perceiving himſelf mortally 
wounded, he exclaimed, * Jeſus, my God, I am a dead 
man. n he kiffed the croſs of his ſword, repeate 
ſome prayers aloud, cauſed himſelf to be laid under a tree, 
with a ftone ſupporting: his head, and bis face towards the 
enemy, obſerving, that he would not, in the Jaſt ſcene of 
his life, begin to turn his back on the enemy. He ſent a 
dutiſul mefſage to the king, by the lord of Alegre; and 
having made a military will by word of month, was viſitec 
and careſſed by the conſtable of Bourbon and the marquis 
de Peſcara, He died upon the ſpot, in the forty-eighth - 
which 
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himſelf maſter of Italy. 
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which Provence would be the chief part. Kin 
Henry VIII. gave him one hundred thouſand. 
crowns per month, for the expences of this 
car's war. He had lately taken Tou- 24 
n, and was now belieging Marſeilles. 524 
Francis I. had doubtleſs great reaſon. to repent 
of what he had done; but affairs were not as 
yet deſperate; he had {tilt a flouriſhing atmy 
on foot, with which he haſtened to the relief of 
Marſeilles, and having driven the enemy out of 
Provence, he fell again upon the dutchy of 
Milan, The conſtable then returned back to 
Germany, to raiſe freſh troops; and for ſome 
time during this interval Francis I, thought 


, 
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Francis I. taken priſoner. The taking of 
Rog. SoLyMAN repulſed. Prineipalities 
conferred. Enquiry Whether CHARLES V. 
aimed at univerſal Monarchy. SOLYMAN'' 
proclaimed King of PERSIA in BABY.LON,.... 


E now come to one of the moſt ſtriking 
| examples of thoſe turns of fortune, which 
are in fact no other than the neceſſary conca- 
tenation of all events in the world. While 
Charles V. on the one ſide, was employed in 
Spain in regulating the ranks of his fubjects, 
and forming the etiquette; on the ther, 
Francis I. already become famous throughout 
Europe by his victory at Marignan, and as 
| Courageous 
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- courageous as the chevalier Bayard, accompa- 


nied by his heroic nobles, and at the head of a 
fine army, was in the midſt of Milan. Pope 
Clement VII. who, not without good reaſon, 
ſtood in fear of the emperor, openly declared 
for the king of France ; and John de Medicis, 
one of the greateſt generals of that age, fought 
for him at the head of a choſen body of veteran 
troops, and yet he was defeated at Pavia ; and 
Feb. 24, Potwithſtanding he performed acts 
lac If valour which were alone ſufficient 
525 to immortalize his name, was made 

a priſoner, together with the chief nobles of his 
king. To add to his misfortune, he was taken 
dy the only French officer who had followed the 
duke of Bourbon ; and this very man, whom he 
had condemned at Paris, was now become maſter 
of his life . This gentleman, whoſe _ was 
om- 


- 


ä 


— 


— 


Francis in perſon, at the head of two thouſand men at 
arms, charged with ſuch impetuoſity, that Peſcara was un- 
horſed and dangerouſly wounded, and the whole body he 
commanded mutt have been ruined, had not he been ſuc- 
coured by the duke de Bourbon, who had already made a 
terrible carnage, and now fell upon the French men at arms 
with irrefiſtible fury. All that the great "officers now ſur- 
viving could do, was to aſſemble and defend the perſon of 
their ſovereign, who fought like a knight errant, ſword in 
hand. La Pelifſe, la Tremoville, Galeas de Sanſeverino, 
and Bonnivet, felt by his fide, and he was ſurrounded by 
the imperial cavalry ; the officers of which perceiving by his 
armour; that he was ſome perſon of great rank, refolved to 
take him alive, and for that purpoſe flew his horſe. In 
his fall he received a wound in the leg, notwithſtanding 
which he ſtarted up, and ſtill fought on foot with ſurprizing 
proweſs, Pomperant, who had accompanied the duke of 
Bourbon in his revolt, chancing to come up, and ſeeing the 
king in ſuch a dangerous ſituation, drew his ſword, and 
2 FF 1. joining. 
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Pomperan, had at once the honour of preſerving 
him from death, and making him his priſoner. 
It is certain that the duke of Bourbon, one of 
his victors, came that very day to pay him a viſit, 
and to enjoy his triumph over a fallen enemy. 
But this interview was not the only misfortune 
which Francis had to encounter on that fatal 


* a 


joining Francis, helped to keep off the ſoldiers who preſ- 
fed upon him in order to take him alive: at the ſame 
time he deſired that the duke of Bourbon might be called 
to receive the king as a priſoner. Francis, tranſported with 
rage, declared he would rather die than deliver his ſword 
to a traitor ; then turning to Pomperant, Send for Lannoy, 
viceroy of Naples, (ſaid he) te him I will furrender.“ That 
officer accordingly approaching; the king ſaid to him in the 
Italian language, Mr. de Lannoy, there is the ſword of a 
king who deſerves ſome commendation, ſeeing, before he 
parts with it, he has made uſe of it in ſhedding the blood 
of many of your army, and who is not a priſoner through 
cowardice, but the accidents of fortune.” Lannoy received 
the ſword upon his knees, and reſpectfully kiſſed his hand 3 
then preſented the king with bis own ſword, ſaying, 
« I beg your majeſty will be ſo good as to receive mine, 
which hath this day ſpared the lives of many Frenchmen 2 
it does not become the emperor's officer to leave a king 
diſarmed, even though a priſoner.” He was immediately 
canveyed to the viceroy's tent, where his wounds were 
drefſed, and he was treated with all poſſible reſpect. Lan- 
noy is ſaid to have begged his majeſty would ſee the duke 
of Bourbon, who at his requeſt was admitted, and kneeling 
Kiſſed his hand : but ſome hiſtorians aſſert that he poſitively 
refuſed to ſee the traitor. He ought not to have provoked 
the dyke's reſentment by acts of tyranny and injuſtice, 
which by the law of nature cancel the obligation of allegi- 
Ance, for the duties of allegiance and protection are re- 
<iprocal, Next day Francis was conducted to the ſtrong 
under the guard of Alrazon the Spaniſh governor of the 
22 who preſerved towards him all the punctilios af 
rum. | 
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day. Never was letter more true than that 
which this prince wrote to the queen, his 
mother, after the battle: Madam, all is loft, 
our honour excepted.” Every thing ſeemed to 
foretel his inevitable ruin. "His frontiers were 
unguarded, his treaſury exhauſted, a general 
conſternation. prevailed throughout all orders 
of the ſtate, and violent diſſentions in the coun - 
eil of the queen, who was regent during bis ab- 
ſence. Laſtly, the King of England threatened 
France with an invoſion, and to revive the fa- 
tal times of Edward III. and Henry V. 
Charles V. without having as yet unſheathed 
bis ſword, kept à king and a hero priſoner in 
- his capital of Madrid: and here Charles for 
once ſeems to have neglected his good fortune; 
for inſtead of entering France in "perſon; to 
take advantage of the victory his generals had 
gained in ale. he remained idle in Spain; and 
in room of ſeizing Milan for himſelf, he thought 
it neceſſary to beſtow the inveſtiture of that 
dutchy on Francis Sforza, that he might not 
give umbrage to the reſt of Italy, Henry VIII. 
likewiſe, inſtead of joining with Charles to 
diſmember France, became jealous of his wege 
greatneſs, and entered into a treaty with "thi 
| mo repent. In a word, the «0 Bad 
Francis I. which to all appearance ſhould have 
occaſioned ſuch great - revolutions, produced 
only a ranſom, mutual reproaches, the lye 
given, and idle challenges t, which 7 750 
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I In the: year 1528, the kings of France and England 
having declared war againſt the emperor, by the mouths of 
two heralds adminted to a public audience, Charles in his 

a reply 
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a kind of ridicule on theſe terrible events, and 


ſeemed to degrade the two chief perſonages in 
Chriſtendom, | M 


; : , noc ue 


reply declared, "that 7 Francis had broke his word, and c argen 
the French herald to remind his maſter of the propoſal whic. 
he (the emperor) had made two years before, namely, that 
their difference ſhould be determined by ſingle combat. 
Francis no ſooner received this meſſage, than he ſent a 
written challenge to the emperor by an herald, who recited it 
aloud to him, and in public, at Valladolid. Charles not 
only accepted it without heſitation, but immediately diſ- 
patched a herald, called Bourgogne, to Paris with a written 
paper, propoſing that the duel ſhould be fought in a little 
iſland of the river that runs by Fontarabia. Bourgogne 
with much difficulty obtained an audience of Francis, ſeated 
on his throne, in the midſt of his princes and nobility : but 
before he opened his lips, the French king told him he had 
nothing to-do but give ſecurity for the field of battle. 
The herald aſſured him that he would; but deſited per- 
miſſion to ſay what he had in charge from the emperor. 
The king declared he would hear nothing but the affign- 
ment arid ſecurity of the place, and retired” to another 
ttment, whither he was followed by Bourgogne, who 
erved, that if he would not hear him, he could nat pre- 
Moy to deliver the cartel, nor ſpecify the place. He ſaid | 
he had a writing which would inform his majeſty ; but for, 
bis patt he could not ſeparate what might appear, ſuper- 
ſtitious from what was neceſſary; and he demanded, that 
he ſhould either have the ſame permiſſion which was 
granted to the French heralds in Spain, or receive an au- 
thentic act of theſe tranſactions, for his own juſtification, 
This laft was granted, together with a ſaſe· conduct for his 
return : but till he continued to ſolicit an audience, pro- 
teſting that the paper deſcribed the place of combat; that 
the king was bound in honour either to receive it with his 
own hand, or allow it to be publiſhed ; and that it would 
be His fault, if the duel was not aQually fought, In a word, 
ſuch was the perſeverance and induſtry of this officious mel. 
ſenger, that he would not leave the kingdom until he was 
threatened to be hanged, and even a gibbet erected for that 
pu mow, Such is the account which Antonio de Vera _ 
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It is true, that by the — — of Ma- 
drid, the captive king gave up Burgundy; but 
he ſoon afterwards was ſufficiently powerful to 
refuſe complying with this article of the treaty. 
6 He loſt the lordſhips of Flanders and. 
1529 Artois; but that -was anly loſing an 
empty homage. His two ſons remained pri- 
ſoners in his room, as hoſtages for his per- 
formance of the treaty ; but he purchaſed their 
liberty afterwards for a ſum of money: indeed 
their ranſom coſt two millions of gold crowns, 
which greatly diſtreſſed the kingdom at that 
time; and if we conſider what it coſt France 
to ranſom Francis I. king John, and St. Lewis, 
and how much money was waſted by the duke 
of Anjou, brother to Charles, and the French 
king, and the ſums expended in the wars againſt 
the Engliſh, we ſhall find it a ſubje& of aſto- 
niſhment that Francis ſhould find ſo many re- 
ſources afterwards. Theſe, however, were owi 

to the ſucceſſive acquiſitions of Dauphiny, Pro- 
vence, and Brittany, and the annexing of the 
dutchy of Burgundy to the crown, and to the 
flouriſhing condition of the French trade, which 
helped in ſome meaſure to repair the misfor- 
tunes of the war, and the kingdom enabled to 
bear up againſt the great ſucceſſes of Charles 


VI. 
For- 


of this tranſaction; from which it would appear that Fran- 
cis I. notwithſtanding his boaſted heroiſm, and the advan- 
tages of perſon he had over Charles, was not at all inclined 
to this method of determination. g 
+ It was not owing to any internal reſources of com- 
merce that France owed her ſafety at this period; but, as 
our author afterwards obſerves, to the embarraſſments that 
hindered the emperor from improving his good fortune. 
| The 
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Fortune, which had thrown a king into his 
power, made him the next year maſter of the 
perſon of pope Clement VII. without his hav- 
ing had the leaft ſhare in bringing it about, 
or indeed without his having ſo much as 
thought of it. The apprehenſion of his power 
had united againſt him the pope, the king of 
England, and the one half of Italy. The fame 
duke of Burgundy who had been ſo fatal an 
enemy to Francis I. proved the ſame to Cle- 
ment VII. He commanded on the frontiers of 
Milan, with an army compoſed of Spaniards, 
Italians, and Germans. This army had been 
victorious, but was very badly paid, and in want 
of every thing: he therefore propoſed to his 
officers and men, to march to Rome and plunder 
that city by way of payment ; a plan of the ſelf 
ſame kind with that of the Goths and Heruli of 
old. The ſoldiers gladly embraced the offer, 
and inſtantly began their march, notwithſtand- 
ing a truce had been lately figned between the 
pope and the viceroy of Naples. They arrive 
before Rome, they ſcale the walls of the 
city, and the duke of Bourbon is ſlain in 1527 
mounting one of the ladders. Rome, however, 
is taken, given up to plunder, and ſacked; and 
the pope, who had retreated ſor ſafety to the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, is taken priſoner there. 

The taking of Rome, and making the pope 
priſoner, did not, however, render Charles any 


The troubles of Germany excited by the progreſs of Luthe - 
raniſm; the irruption of the Turks in Hungary; the diſ- 
ſenſions of Italy; the intrigues of the Venetians ; and the 
caprice of Henry VIII. king of England, who ſhifted oc- 


caſionally from one ſide to the other, and kept both in 
alarm, : 


more 
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more the abſolute maſter of Italy than the taking 


of Francis I. had procured him an entry into 
France. The ſcheme of univerſal monarchy then, 
which is generally attributed to this emperor, 
is as falſe and chimerical as that afterwards im- 
puted to Lewis XIV. For ſo far was Charles 
from keeping Rome, or ſubduing all Italy, that 
he gave the pope his liberty for four hundred 
thouſand gold crowns, (of which, however, he 

g only received one hundred thouſand) 
1 he had before releaſed the children 
of France for two millions of crowns. 

It may appear ſurpriſing, that an emperor, who 
Was — of Spain, of the ſeventeen provinces 
of the Low Countries, of Naples and Sicily, and 
lord paramount of Lombardy, and already in 
poſſeſſion of Mexico, and whoſe ſubjects were 
then making the conqueſt of Peru for him, 
ſhould have made ſo little advantage of his good 
fortune. But the firſt ſums which had been 
ſent him from Mexico, were ſwallowed up 
the ſea; and he received no ſettled tribute from 
America, as his ſucceſſor Philip II. aſterwards 
did. The troubles occafioned in Germany by 
Lutheraniſm perplexed him on one fide, and on 
the other he was alarmed by the progreſs of the 
Turks in Hungary. He was obliged at theſame 
time to reſiſt the attacks of ſultan Solyman and 
Francis I. to keep the German princes in ſub- 
jection, to manage the Italians, and the Ve- 
netians; and to hx that wavering prince, Hen 
VIII. So that though he ſtill continued to fill 
the firſt place on the theatre of Europe, he was 
very far from approaching to univerſal mo- 
narchy. 

| His 
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His generals likewiſe found it very difficult 
to drive the French out of Italy, who had pe- 
netrated in 1528, as far as the kingdom of 
Naples. The ſyſtem of a balance of power 
was then eſtabliſned in Europe: for immedi- 
ately aſter the taking of Francis I. the Engliſh 
and the powers of Italy entered into a league 
with France to counterbalance the emperor's 


power. They did the ſame upon the pope's 


being taken. 
A peace was now concluded at Cam- 
bray, upon the plan of the treaty of 1572 
Madrid, by which Francis had been ſet at li- 
berty. It was at the ſigning of this peace that 
Charles gave up the children of France, and 
deſiſted from his pretenſions upon Burgundy, 
for the conſideration of two millions of crowns. 
Charles now left Spain to go to Rome, and 
receive the imperial crown from the hands of the 
pope, and to kiſs the feet of him. whom he had fo 
lately detained a captive. He diſpoſed of all Lom- 
bardy indeed as abſolute maſter; for the 
inveſted Francis Sforza in the dutchy 329 
of Milan, and Alexander de Medicis in that 
of Tuſcany: he named a duke of Mantua, 
and obliged. the pope to reſtore Modena 2 


and Reggio to the duke of Ferrara; but all this 

he did for a pecuniary conſideration, and with- 

cout reſerving to himſelf any other right than 
that-of lord paramount. 


So many princes at his feet gave him that ex- 


- ternal air of grandeur which is ſo apt. to de- 


ceive; but he was truly great in marching to 
drive Solyman out of Hungary, at the head of 


a hundred thouſand men, affifted by his bro- 


ther Ferdinand and all the prpteſtant prin- 
Vol. IV, C ces 
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ces of Germany, who ſignalized themſelves for 
the defence of Europe. This was the firſt be- 
ginning of his active life and perſonal glory. 
We now find him at once fighting againſt the 
Turks, preventing the French from paſſing the 
Alps, appointing a council, and returning again 
into Spain, in order to carry the war 
1535 into Africa, landing before Tunis, gain- 
ing a victory over the uſurper of that kingdom, 
appointing a king of Tunis, tributary to Spain, 
and delivering eighteen thouſand Chriſtians from 
captivity, whom he brings home in triumph to 
Europe, and who ſuccoured by his bounty, re- 
turn each to his native country, and exalt the 
name of Charles V. to the ſkies. All the princes 
of Chriſtendom now ſeemed little in com- 
pariſon with him, and all other glory ſeemed 
loſt in the ſuperior luſtre of his fame. | 
His good fortune alſo ordered it fo that So- 
lyman, who was a more formidable enemy than 
—— I. was at that time employed in a war 
againſt the Perſians. He had already taken 
Tauris, from whence directing his march 
1534 towards antient Aſſyria, he made himſelf 
maſter of Mefopotamia, now called Diarbeck, 
and of Curdiſtan, which is the antient Sufiana, 
and entered the city of Bagdat, the new Ba- 
bylon, in triumph. After this, he cauſed him- 
ſelf to be inaugurated king of Perſia, by the 
caliph of Bagdat. The caliphs had for a long 
time been diveſted of every thing in Perſia, ex- 
cepting the honour of giving the turban to the 
ſultans, and girding the ſcymetar to the ſide of 
- the ſtrongeſt power. Mahmoud, Jengis, Ta- 
merlane, and Sophi Iſmael], had accuſtomed the 
Perſians to change maſters. Solyman, after 
having 
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having taken the one half of Perſia from Tha- 


mas, the ſon of Iſmael, returned victorious to 
Conſtantinople. © After his departure his gene- 


rals loſt a part of their maſter's conqueſts in 


Perſia. Thus were things kept in balance; 
kingdom fell upon kingdom; the Perſians at- 
tacked the Turks; the Turks Germany and 
Italy; and Germany and Spain fell upon France, 
and had there been any other nations ſurther 
weſtward, theſe would have become ſo many 
new enemies to Spain and France. 

Europe had experienced no violent ſhocks 
ſince the fall of the Roman empire; and no 
emperor ſince Charlemagne had ever ſhone with 
ſuch glory as Charles V. The one holds the 
firſt rank within the memory of man as a con- 
queror, and the founder of ſtates; the other, 
with as much power, bad the moſt difficult 
character to ſupport. Charlemagne, with the 


numerous armies trained by Pepin and Charles 


Marte], made an eaſy conqueſt of the enervated 
Lombards and the wild Saxons. Charles V. had 
always the kingdom of France, the Turkiſh em- 
pire, and the half of Germany to guard againſt. 

England, which in the eighth century was 
ſeparated from the reſt of the world, berame in 


. the ſixteenth a powerful kingdom, which it 


was always neceflary to keep well with. But 
what renders the ſituation of Charles V. greatly 
ſuperior to that of Charlemagne is, that having 
almoſtthe ſame extent of country in Europe under 
his dominion, this country was always better peo- 
pled, in a more flouriſhing ſtate, and abounded 
more in great men of every kind. There was 
not one great trading city at the firſt revival ot 
the empire under Charlemagne : nor were any 
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names but thoſe of the moſt powerful handed 
down to poſterity. The ſingle province of 
Flanders was of more value in the ſixteenth 
century than the whole empire in the ninth : 
and Italy in the time of pope Paul III. is to 
Italy in the time of Adrian I. and Leo III. 
what the modern architecture is to the Gothic. 
I ſhall take no notice here of the liberal arts, 
tor which this century might have vied with the 
Auguſtan age, nor of the happineſs of Charles V. 
who could reckon ſo many great geniuſes among 
his ſubjects; this work being dedicated only 
to public affairs and the general ſketch of the 
world. 


CCC 
„ 


The Conduct of Francis I. His Interview 
with CHARLESs V. Their Diſputes and Wars. 
Alliance between the king of FRANCE and 
ſultan SOLYMAN, Death of Francis I. 


HE conduct of Francis I. who on ſeeing 
his rival thus diſpoſing of kingdoms, en- 
deavoured once more to get poſſeſſion of Milan, 
which he had ſolemnly renounced by two 
treaties, and for this purpoſe called in the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Solyman, and his Turks, whom 
Charles V. had driven out of Europe, might 
be agreeable to good politics; but it ſtood in 
need of great ſucceſs to render it glorious. 
This prince might have quitted his pre- 
tenſions to Milan, the incxhauſtible ſource of 
war, and the burying place of ſo many of his 
nation, 


++ - 
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nation, as Charles had relinquiſhed his rights 
to Burgundy, which were founded on the 
treaty of Madrid: he would then have enjoyed 
a happy peace, would have adorned, well go- 
verned, and improved his kingdom, much more 
than he did in the latter part of his life; and 
might have given full ſcope to thoſe virtues he 
really poſſeſſed. He was great in that he was 


O 
an encourager of the arts; but the unhappy 


defire he had to be duke of Milan, and vallal 
of the empire, whether the emperor would or 
not, proved very prejudicial to his glory. Be- 
ing reduced to ſeek the aſſiſtance of Barbaroſſa, 
he was ſeverely reproached by that corſair for 
not having properly ſeconded him, and was af- 
terwards openly called a renegado, and a per- 
jured wretch, in a full aftembly of the imperial 
diet. 

How fatal a contraſt was it to cauſe a num- 
ber of poor Lutherans, among whom were 
ſeveral Germans, to be burnt in a ſlow fixe, at 
Paris, and at the ſame time to enter into an 
alliance with the Lutheran princes of Germany, 
to whom he was obliged to excuſe himſelf for 
this cruelty, and even to affirm that there were 
no Germans among thoſe who had ſuffered. 
How can hiſtorians have the meanneſs to ap- 
prove of theſe puniſhments, and to call them 
the effects of the pious zeal of a prince, given 
up to his paſſions and pleaſures, and void even 
of the ſhadow of that piety they pretend to 
attribute to him If this was a religious act, 
it was cruelly falſified by the prodigious num- 
ber of catholic captives whom his treaty with 
Solyman gave up to the chains of Barbaroſſa, 
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on the coaſts of Italy “. If it was an act of policy, 
we may by the ſame rule approve of the per- 
ſecutions of the Pagans, in which ſo many Chri- 
ſtians were facrificed. Charles V. put no Lu- 
theran to death; and he ſet at liberty eighteen 
thouſand captives, inſtead of delivering them 
up to the Turks. 

In the fatal expedition of Milan, it was ne- 
ceſſary to paſs through Piedmont ; but the duke 
of Savoy refuſed the king a paſſage: upon 
which he attacked that prince at the time that 
the emperor was returning victorious from Tunis. 
Another cauſe for waſting Savoy by fire and 
ſword, was, that the mother of Francis I. was 
of that family, and ſome pretenſions upon cer- 
tain parts of that ſtate. had long beeen a ſubject 
of diſcord. The wars of Milan in like man- 
ner aroſe from the marriage of Lewis XII. 'There 
is hardly any hereditary ſtate in Europe which 
has not ſuffered by war on account of marriage. 
By this means the public law has become the 
greateſt ſcourge of the people, as almoſt all the 
clauſes in contracts and treaties have only been 
explained by the ſword. The duke's dominicns 
were ravaged, and this invaſion of Francis was 
what procured Geneva its full liberty, and 
made it as it were the new capital of the re- 


formed religion. It happened that this ſame 


_ who put the innovators in religion to the 
moſt cruel deaths in Paris, who made public 


3 
” 


In conſequence of the French king's alliance with the 
Turks, the famous Barbaroſſa of Algiers made a deſcent on 


the kingdom of Naples, reduced Caſtro and Brindifi, ravaged 


the countiy with fire and ſword, and made flaves of the 
inhabitants, | . 
pro- 
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proceſſions to attone for their errors, who ſaid 
that he would not ſpare even his own chil- 
dren if they were guilty of the like,“ was every 
where elſe the principal ſupport of thoſe whom 
he endeavoured to root out of his own do- 
minions. ; 
Father Daniel is guilty of great injuſtice 
in ſaying that the city of Geneva at that time 
broke into open rebellion againſt the duke 
of Savoy. This duke was not its ſovereign ; 
it was a free imperial city, and like Cologne 
and many other cities ſhared in the govern- 
ment with its biſhop. The biſhop had ceded 
his rights to the duke, and theſe rights being 
conteſted, had been put in arbitration for twelve 
years before. "This writer then ſhould rather. 
have obſerved that Geneva was at that time a 
imall and poor city; and that fince it became 
free, it has been twice as well peopled, in- 
duftrious, and trading. 1819) 
In the mean time, what fruits did Francis I: 
reap from ſo many enterprizes ? Charles V. ar- 
rives from Rome, obliges the French to repaſs 
the Alps, enters Provence with fifty thoutand 
men, advances as far as Marſeilles, lays « _ _ 6 
ſiege to Arles, while another of his ar- 153 
mies lays waſte Champagne and Picardy. Thus 
the fruit of this new attempt upon Italy was 
only expoſing France itſelf to imminent danger. 
Provence and Dauphiny were ſaved only by 
the wiſe conduct of the marechal de Montmo- 
renci, as they have in our time been by another 
marechal of France. We may draw a great advan- 
tage I think from hiſtory by comparing times and 
events. It is a pleaſure truly worthy of a good 
citizen 'to examine into the means by which 
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two victorious armies were driven out of the 
ſame ſtate upon the ſame occaſions. Thoſe 
who live amidſt the indolence of great cities, 
know little of the pains and efforts that are re- 
quired to get provilions in a country which has 
hardly ſufficient to maintain its own inhabitants, 
to find money to pay the troops, to eſtabliſh 
the neceſſary credit, to guard the banks of 
rivers, and to diſlodge an enemy from the ad- 
vantageous polts they may occupy. But ſuch 
details Co not enter into our plan; and it 18 
only neceſſary to examine them at the inſtant 
of action. They are materials of the edifice, 
which are no longer to be conſidered when the, 
building is compleated. 

That which more particularly characteriſes 
the diſputes between Charles V. and Francis I.. 
and the ſhocks which they gave to Europe, is an 
od mixture of openneſs and double dealing, 
frantic anger, and cordial reconciliation, the 
molt brutal inſults buried in an inſtantaneous: 
oblivion, together with the deepeſt artifice and 
molt gencrous confidence. 

Could one expect to find Charles and Francis 
having a familiar interview with each other, like. 
two neighbouring gentlemen, after the captivity: 
of Madrid, aſter the lie given to the teeth, after 
reciprocal challenges, and duels propoſed in the 
preſence of the pope, in full conſiſtory, after 
the French king's league with ſultan Solyman z 
and, in ſhort, after the emperor had been ac- 
cuſed, as publicly as unjuſtly, of having cauſed 
the friſt dauphin to be poiſoned, and even 
while the frontiers of both kingdoms were yet 
ſmoaking with the blood of ſo many thouſands 
ſlain? 

And 
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And yet theſe two great rivals had an inter- 
view in the road of Aigue- mort *. This meet- 
ing had been mediated by the pope after 
the concluſion of a truce. Charles even came 
on ſhore, paid the firſt viſit, and put himſelf 
into the hands of his declared enemy: this was 
the conſequence of the ſpirit of the times. 
Charles always diſtruſted the promiſes of the 
monarch ; but he truſted without ſcruple to 
the honour of the knight. 

The duke of Savoy was for a long time the 
victim of this interview. "Theſe two mo- 
narchs, who at the ſame time that they met 
with ſo much familiarity, were always con- 
certing meaſures againſt each other, kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of the duke's places; the king of France, 
to ſecure himſelf a paſſage upon occaſion, into 
the dutchy of Milan, and the emperor to pre- 
vent him from it. bes 

Charles V. after this interview at 
Aizue-mort inade a journey to Paris, 539 
which is far more ſurpriſing than thoſe of the 
emperors Sygiſmund and Charles IV. 

At his return to Spain he heard that the city 
of Ghent, in Flanders, had revolted. How far: 
this city had a right to maintain its privileges, 
and how far it had abuſed them, was a problem 
that force only could reſolve. Charles impa- 
tient to reduce and puniſh it, for this pur- 
pole demanded of the king a paſlage through 
his dominions, who ſent the dauphin and the 


A ſmall! town of Languedoc in France, which antiently 
ſtood near the ſea, and had an harbour; but at preſent is 
two French leagues diſtant from it, and its harbour 


choaked up. 
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duke of Orleans to conduct him as far as Bay- 
onne, and went in perſon to meet him at 
Chatelleraut. 

The emperor, who was fond of travelling, 
took a pleaſure in ſhewing himſelf to all the 
people of Europe, and indulging in the glory 
he had acquired. This journey was a con- 
tinued ſeries of feaſting and merriment, and 
was undertaken for the ſake of hanging twenty- 
four poor citizens. He might eaſily have ſpared 
himſelf ſo much fatigue, by ſending a few 
troops to the governante of the Low Countries; 
and it may even ſeem ſurpriſing that he had 
not left a ſufficient number in Flanders to ſup- 
preſs this revolt ; but it was the cuſtom of thoſe 
times to diſband the troops immediately after a 
truce or a peace. 8 
The deſign of Francis I. in receiving the 
emperor in his dominions with ſo much parade 
and civility, was to obtain from him at length 
a promiſe of the inveſtiture of the dutchy of 
Milan ; and it was in this idle view that he 
refuſed the homage offered him by the inha- 
bitants of Ghent ; but he neither got Ghent 
nor Milan. 

It has been pretended that the conſtable de 
Montmorenci was put out of the king's favour 
for having adviſed him to be content with a 
verbal promiſe from Charles. I relate this tri- 
fling event becauſe, if true, it ſhews the human 
heart. A perſon, who has no one to blame but 
himſelf if he has followed evil counſel, is fre- 
quently unjuſt enough to condemn the author : 
but there was no reaſon to repent of not hav- 


ing exacted a mere verbal promiſe from Charles 
V. 
6 . 
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V. a promiſe in writing would not have been 
more binding. 

Francis himſelf had promiſed under his hand 
to give up Burgundy, and yet he was very far 
from abiding by that promiſe. A prince ſeldom 
gives up a large province to his enemy with- 
out being forced to it by arms. The emperor 
afterwards owned publicly that he had promiſed 
the dutchy of Milan to one of the king's ſons; 
but inſiſted, at the ſame time, that it was only 
on condition that Francis ſhould evacuate 
Turin, which he ſtill continued to keep. 

The generous reception then which the king 
had given the emperor in France, ſo many 
ſumptuous feaſts, and all that ſhew of confi- 
dence and friendſhip on both ſides, ended at laſt 
only in freſh wars. 

While Solyman was ſtill continuing to ra- 
vage Hungary, and while Charles V. to put the 
finiſhing hand to his glory, reſolved to conquer 
the kingdom of Algiers as he had done that of 
Tunis, and failed in the undertaking, Francis I. 
renewed more ſtrictly his alliance with So- 
lyman. He ſent two miniſters privately to the 
pope, through Venice. Theſe miniſters were 
aſſaſſinated in their way by order of the mar- 
quis del Vaſto, governor of Milan, under pre- 
tence that they were the emperor's ſubjects: 
Francis Sforza, the laſt duke of Milan, had 
ſome years before cauſed another of te 
king's miniſters to be beheaded. How 154 
are we to reconcile theſe breaches of the law 
of nations with the generofity on which the 
officers of both princes piqued themſelves? 'I'te 
war was now renewed with more animolity 
than ever, on the fide of Piedmont, in the Py- 
C 6 rene cs 
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renes, and in Picardy. It was at this time 
that the king's gallies joined thoſe of Cheredin, 
ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, the ſultan's ad- 

543 miral, and viceroy of Algiers. The flower 
de luce and the creſcent now flew jointly before 
the city of Nice, which however held out againſt 
all the attempts of the French and Turks, who 
were commanded by the count of Anguien of the 
Bourbon family, and the Turkiſh admiral ; and 
the famous Andrew Doria coming to its relief 
with his galleys, Barbaroſſa returned with his 
fleet to Toulon. 

This is the Doria who may deſervedly be 
reckoned the chief of all thoſe who aſſiſted the 
fortunes of Charles V. He had: the glory of 
defeating his galleys before Naples when ad- 
miral in the ſervice of Francis I. and while 
his country, Genoa, was ſtill under the French, 
dominion. Like the conſtable Bourbon he, 
thought himſelf obliged by the court intrigues, 
to go over to the emperor's ſervice. He ſeveral: 
times deficd the ſultan's fleets to combat; but 
his chicf honour was the having reſtored liberty, 
to his country, of which Charles V. permitted 
him to be ſovereign. But he preferred the title 
of Deliverer to that of Maſter, and eſtabliſhed 
the government ſuch as it now ſubſiſts, and, 
lived to the age of ninety-four in the greateſt 
reputation of any man in Europe. After his 
death the Genoeſe erected a ſtatue to his me- 
mory as deliverer of his country. 

In the mean time the count of Anguien re- 
paired the diſgrace of Nice, by the victory which 
he gained over the marquis del Vaſto at Ceri- 
zoles in Piedmont. There never was a victory 

more 
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more complete *, and yet the conquerors gained 
no ſort of advantage from it. It was the fate 
of the French to conquer to no purpoſe in 
Italy, as the battles of Agnadello, Fornova, 
Ravenna, Marignan, and Cerizoles, will eter- 
nally witneſs. 

enry VIII. by an inconceivable fatality en- 
tered into an alliance againſt France with that 
emperor whoſe aunt he had put away in fo ſhame- 
ful a manner, and whoſenephew he had declared 
a baſtard, and who had in revenge cauſed pope 
Clement VII. to excommunicate him. Princes 
can at the voice of, intereſt equally forget in- 
juries and benefits: but in this caſe it ſeems to 
have been rather caprice than intereſt that in- 
duced Henry VIII. to join Charles V. 

Henry propoſed marching to Paris with an 
army of thirty thouſand men. He beſieged 
Boulogne by fes, while Charles was advancing 
into Picardy. What now was become of the 


* 
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* It was not without great difficulty that the duke de 
Enguien obtained leave to hazard a battle, on the iſſue of 
which the preſervation of France in a great meaſure de- 
pended, When Blaiſe de Montluc prevailed upon the king 
to comply with the duke's requeſt, the Count de St. Pol ſaid 
to him, Madman, thou art going to be author of the 
greateſt ,advantage or the greateſt misfortune which can 
happen to thy country.“ | 

The imperialiſts were more numerous than the French, 
by ten thouſand men ; yet they ſuffered a total overthrow, 
and great numbers of them were put to the ſword. The 
fruit which Francis reaped from this victory was the re- 
duction of Carignan, Montcallier, St. Damian, Vigon, 
Pont d' Eſture, and the greater part of Montferrat, as well 
as the opportunity of detaching a body of troops from this 
army, to cover Picardy and Champagne, into which the 
emperor and king of England were on the point of pene- 
trating. 
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balance of power which Henry was ſo fond of 
holding? His only intent was to embarraſs 
Francis I. and thereby prevent him from throw- 
ing any obſtacles in the way of the marriage, 
which he had projected between his ſon Edward 
and Mary Stewart of Scotland, who was after- 
wards queen of France, What a reaſon was 
this for declaring war ? | 
Theſe new dangers deſtroyed all the fruits 
of the victory of Cerizoles. The French king 
was obliged to recal a great part of that vic- 
torious army for the defence of the ſouthern 
frontiers of the kingdom. | 
France was now in greater danger than ſhe 
had ever been. Charles was already advanced 
as far as Soiſſons, the king of England had 
taken Boulogne, and Paris itſelf began to 
tremble. Lutheraniſm now proved the ſafety 
of France, and was of more ſervice to her than 
the Turks, on whom the king had placed fo 
much dependence. The Lutheran princes of 
Germany all joined together in arms againſt 
Charles V. whom they began to fear would be- 
come deſpotic. Charles prefling France, 
1544 and preſſed * the empire, concluded a 
peace at Crepi in Valois, to turn his arms 
againſt his German ſubjects. 
By this peace he again promiſed the dutch 
of Milan to the duke of Orleans, the king's 
fon, who was to be his ſon-in-law : but deſtiny 
would not permit a prince of France to have 
poſſeſſion of this province; and the death of 
the duke of Orleans ſaved the emperor the 
confuſion of once more breaking his word. 
6 Francis I. ſoon afterwards purchaſed 
1540 a peace with England for eight hundred 
thoufand 
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thouſand crowns. Theſe were his laſt exploits, 
and theſe the fruits of the deſigns he had all 
his life-time been forming upon Naples and 
Milan. He was in every thing the victim to 
the good fortune of Charles V. for he died 
ſome months after Henry VIII. of that almoſt 
incurable diſtemper + which had at that time 
been tranſplanted into Europe by the diſcovery 
of the new world. Such is the concatenation 
of events! A Genoeſe pilot gave a new world 
to Spain. Nature had placed in the iſlands 
of theſe diſtant climes a poiſon which infects 
the ſprings of life, and by which a king of 
France was deſtined to periſh. At his death he 
left a laſting diſſention behind him, not between 
France and Germany, but between the houſes 
of France and Auſtria, | 
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Troubles in GERMANY. Battle of Mur BERG. 
The Greatneſs, Diſgrace, and Abdication of 
 CHarLEs V. 


HE death of Francis I. did not level the 
way to that univerſal monarchy which 
Charles V. is ſaid to have aſpired after. That 


+ The venereal diſorder lately brought from Hiſpaniola 
to Europe by the ſoldiers of Columbus, who, by the bye, 
deſerves a more honourable appellation than that of a Ge- 
noeſe pilot: for whatever he might have been originally, 
he certainly acted as a Caſtilian admiral when he diſcovered 
the Weſt Indies, and was in all reſpeQs a very great man. 
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prince was ſtill very diſtant from it: he not 
only had a formidable enemy in Henry II. who 
ſucceeded Francis on the throne of France; but 
at that time alſo the princes and cities of Ger- 
many, which had embraced the new religion, 
raiſed a civil war, and aſſembled a large army 
againſt him. It was rather the party of liberty 
than that of Lutheraniſm. 
This emperor deemed ſo powerful was not 

able even with the aſſiſtance of his brother 
Ferdinand, king of Hungary and Bohemia, to 
raiſe ſo large an army of Germans as the con- 
federates could bring into the field. Charles was 
therefore obliged, in order to raiſe an equal 
force, to have recourſe to his Spaniards, 
and to borrow money and troops of pope 
Paul III. | 
Nothing could be more compleat and glo- 
rious than the victory he gained over the arm 
of the confederates at Mulberg. The eleCtor of 
Saxony, and the landgrave of Heſſe were among 
the number of his priſoners; the Lutheran party 
were thrown into the greateſt conſternation, 
the conquered were loaded with immenſe taxes, 
and, in ſhort, all together ſeemed to render him 
deſpotic in Germany; but the ſame thing 
now happened to him as after the taking of 
Francis I. he Joſt all the fruits of his good 
fortune. Pope Faul, who had ſo much be- 
friended him before his victory, withdrew his 
troops as ſoon as he ſaw him become too pow- 
erful; and Henry VIII. of England ſpirited up 
the languiſuing remains of the Lutheran party 
in Germany. The new elcCtor of Saxony, 
Maurice, on whom Charles had beſtowed the 
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dutchy of the conquered elector, ſoon declared 
againſt him, and even put himſelf at the head 
of the league. 

At length this emperor, who had 4 
been ſo terrible to all Europe, is on 55 
the point of being made priſoner with his bro- 
ther by the contederates, and is obliged to 
fly with the utmoſt precipitation and diſorder 
to the defiles of Inſpruc. At the ſame time 
the French king, Henry II. ſeized upon Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, which have ever ſince re- 
mained in the houſe of France, as the reward 
of having ſecured the Germanic liberty. Thus 
we ſee that the grandees of the empite, and 
even the Lutheran religion itſelf have in all 
times owed their preſervation to the kings of 
France. The ſame thing happened afterwards 
under Ferdinand II. and Ferdinand III. 

And now the poſſeſſor of Mexico is obliged 
to borrow two hundred thouſand gold crowns 
from Coſmo duke of Florence to endeavour to 
recover Metz ; and having compromiſed mat- 
ters with the Lutherans, that he might be more 
at liberty to. revenge himſelf on the French 
king, he laid ſiege to that city, with an army 
of fifty thouſand men, This is one of the moſt 
memorable ſieges we meet with in hiſtory, and 
has immortalized the reputation of Fran- 1e 
cis of Guiſe, who defended the town 55 
ſixty-five days againſt the emperor's army, and 
at length obliged him to abandon his deſign, 
after loſing one third of his forces. | 

The power of Charles V. was at that time 
a vaſt heap of honours and dignities, ſur- 
rounded on all ſides by precipices. The troubles 
he was engaged in all his life-time would never 

per- 
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permit him to form his large dominions into a 
ſtrong and compact body, whoſe parts might all 
mutually aſſiſt each other, and ſupply him with 
a numerous army kept conſtantly on foot. This 
Charlemagne happily effected: but then his 
dominions lay all contiguous; and after having 
conquered the Saxons and Lombards, he had 
not a Solyman to repulſe: he had no king of 
France to fight againſt, nor had he the powerful 
princes of Germany, and a pope ſtill more pow- 
erful to ſuppreſs or fear. 

Charles knew full well what kind of ce- 
ment was required to raiſe an edifice equal in 
ſtrength to the greatneſs of Charlemagne. It 
was neceſſary that his ſon Philip ſhould have 
the empire; then, as the mines of Mexico 
and Peru made him richer than all the other 
kings of Europe put together, he might have 
arrived at that univerſal monarchy which is 
much eaſter imagined than attained. 

In this view Charles employed his utmoſt 
endeavours to perſuade his brother Ferdinand, 
king of the Romans, to cede the empire to 
Philip ; but ſo diſagreeable a propoſal only 
ſerved to ſet Ferdinand and Philip at variance 
for ever. 

At length, wearied with ſo many efforts, 
grown old before his time, and undeceived in 
every thing, after having attempted every thing, 
he reſigned his crowns*, and renounced the ſo- 

ciety 


Charles publiſhed an act of his abdication in the Latin 
tongue ; then he ſent the imperial ornaments to his brother 
Ferdinand, took leave of all the ambaſſadors that attended 
his court, thanked his officers, and recommended them — 
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ciety of mankind at the age of fifty- four, a time 
of life in which the age and ambition of other 
men are in their full vigour, and when many 
inferior princes begin to appoint their miniſters, 
and enter upon the career of their greatneſs. 

Before I proceed to take a view of the in- 
fluence which Philip II. had over one half of 
Europe, the great power of the Engliſh under 
their queen Elizabeth, and what was the fate 
of Italy, in what manner the republic of the 
United Provinces was eſtabliſhed, and the dread- 
ful condition to which the kingdom of France 
was reduced, I judge it neceſſary to ſpeak of the 
revolutions which happened in religion, as this 
had had a principal ſhare in all affairs, either 
as a cauſe or pretence ever fince the time of 
Charles V. 1 | 

I ſhall then give a ſketch of the conqueſts of 
the Spaniards in America, and of thoſe made 
by the Portugueſe in the Indies; miraculous 
events of which Philip II. reaped the whole 
benefit, and by which he became the moſt pow- 
erful monarch in Chriſtendom. er 


mmm. 


his ſon Philip; repaired to Zealand, from whence he failed 
to the port of Loredo, in Biſcay, and ſet out for the place 
of his retreat, which was the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, fitu- 
ated on the frontiers of Caſtile, in the province of Eftre- 
madura, a moſt romantic valley, ſurrounded with agreeable 
hills, Here he lived ſeemingly happy, as a private perſon, 
about eighteen months, and died in the year 1558, at the 
age of fifty-ſeven. Some authors alledge that he lived long 
enough in this retreat, to repent heartily of his abdication, 
But this is no other than a ſurmiſe, 
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C. HAP. Cl. 
Of LEO X. and the CHuRch. 


OU have taken a ſurvey of that vaſt chaos 
in which the Chriſtian ſtates of Europe 
were confuſedly plunged, from the time of the 
downfal of the Roman empire. The political 
government of the church, which in all appear- 
ance ought to have united theſe divided parts, 
was unhappily a freſh ſource of confuſion, hi- 
therto unknown in the annals of the world. 
The church of Rome and that of Greece were 
at continual variance, and by their diſputes had 
opened the gates of Conſtantinople to the Ot» 
tom.in power. | 
The empire and the pontificate, which were 
continually in arms againſt each other, had 
laid waſte Italy, Germany, and almoſt all the 
other ſtates of Chriſtendom. The mixture of 
theſe two powers, which were always oppo- 
ſing each other either ſecretly or publicly, proved 
the ſource of everlaſting diſſentions. The feu- 
dal government had made ſovereigns of ſeveral 
biſhops and monks. The limits of their dioceſes 
were different from thoſe of the {tare ; the fame 
city was Italian or German as to its biſhop, 
and French as to its king. You have ſeen ii. what 
manner the ' ſecular juriſdiction was in every 
thing oppoſed to the eccleſiaſtic, except in 
thoſe dominions where the church was, and 
{till is, ſupreme ; how every ſecular prince en- 
deavoured to render his government indepen- 
dent of the ſee of Rome, without being able to 
effect it. You have ſeen. the biſhops ſome- 
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times oppoſing the pope, and at others uniting 
with him againſt crowned heads; in a word, 
that the whole republic of the Latin commu- 
nion was almoſt always unanimous in point of 
doctrine, and perpetually at variance in every 
other reſpect. 

After the deteſtable, but ſucceſsful pontifi- 
cate of Alexander VI. and after the military, 
and ſtill more happy reign of pope Julius II. 
the popes might with juſtice conſider themſelves 
as the maſters of Italy, and the influencers of 
the reſt of Europe. No other Italian power 


- poſſeſſed larger territories, except the king of 


Naples, who was ſtill a feudatory of the papal 
crown. | 

Under theſe favourable circumſtances, the 
twenty-four cardinals, who at that time 
compoſed the whole college, raiſed to 7313 
the pontificate John de Medicis, great great 
grandſon to the famous Coſmo de Medicis, who 
was a private merchant, and the father of his 
country. | 

John de Medicis, who took the name of Leo 
X. was made cardinal when he was only four- 
teen, and elected pope before he was thirty-ſix 
years old. His family was then returned again 
to Tuſcany, and Leo had ſoon intereſt enough 
to place his brother Peter at the head of the 
adminiſtration in Florence. He married his 
other brother, Julian, ſurnamed the Magnifi- 
cent, to the princeſs of Savoy, who was like- 
wiſe dutcheſs of Nemours, and made him one 
of the moſt powerful noblemen of Italy. Theſe 
three brothers, who had been educated under 
Angelus Politianus and Calcondilas, were all 
of them truly worthy of ſuch maſters, and vied 

with 
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with each other in cultivating learning and the 
liberal arts; ſo as to deſerve that this age 
ſhould be called the Medicean age. The 
pontiff, in particular, united the moſt refined 
taſte with an unparalelled magnificence. He 
encouraged great geniuſes in all the arts by his 
bounty and engaging behaviour. His corona- 
tion coſt one hundred thouſand gold crowns. 
On this occaſion he had the Penula of Plautus 
acted, and the glorious days of the Roman 
empire ſeemed revived under him. All auſte- 
rity was baniſhed from religion, which now 
acquired the reſpect of every one by the moſt 
pompous ceremonies. The barbarous ſtile of 
the Datary was entirely laid aſide, to make 
room for the eloquence of the cardinals 
Bembo and Sadolet, at that time ſecretaries of 
the Briefs, men who imitated the latinity of 
Cicero, and ſeemed to adopt his ſceptical phi- 
loſophy. The comedies of Ariſtophanes and 
Machiavel, void as they are of modeſty and 
piety, were frequently played at this court in 
preſence of the pope and his cardinals, by 

oung people of the beſt quality in Rome, 

he merit alone of theſe works (held in high 
eſteem in this age) rendered them agreeable ; 
and what might appear offenſive to religion in 
them, was not perceived by a court wholly 
taken up with intrigues and pleaſures, and 
which thought that religion ſtood in no dan- 
ger from theſe trifling liberties. And indeed, 
as neither the doctrine nor the power of the 
church were here concerned, the court of Rome 
was no more offended at them than the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were at the jokes of Ariſ- 
tophanes and Plautus, 
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Though Leo X. was perfectly abſolute in ſe- 
rious affairs, he never ſuffered them to break 
in upon his more delicate pleaſures. Even the 
conſpiracy formed againſt his life by two of his 
cardinals, and the exemplary puniſhment he 
inflicted on them, made no alteration in the 
gaiety of his court. 

The cardinals Petrucci and Soli, incenſed 
againſt the pope for having taken the dutch 
of Urbino from the nephew of Julius II. 
bribed a ſurgeon who uſed to dreſs a ſecret 
ulcer of the pope's, and the death of this 
pontiff was to be the ſignal of a revolution 
in ſeveral of the cities of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
The plot however was diſcovered, and 
ſeveral of thoſe concerned in it put to 1517 
death. The two cardinals were put to the tor- 
ture, and afterwards condemned to die. Car- 
dinal Petrucci was hanged .in priſon, and the 
other purchaſed his life with his riches. 

It is very remarkable, that they were con- 
demned by the ſecular magiſtrates of Rome, 
and not by their peers. The pope by this ac- 
tion ſeemed to invite all crowned heads to 
make the clergy ſubject to the ordinary courts 
of juſtice, but the holy ſee never thought 
of yielding to kings a right which it aſſumed to 
itſelf. How comes it that the cardinals, who 
have the eleCting of popes, have left them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of this deſpotic power, while the elec- 
tors and the princes of the empire have ſo 
much curtailed the power of the emperors ? the 
reaſon is, that theſe princes have dominions, 
and the cardinals have only dignities. 

This melancholy event ſoon gave place to 
the cuſtomary amuſements. Leo X. in order 
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to wipe away the remembrance of a cardinal 
condemned to die by the halter, created thirty 
new ones, moſt of them Italians, and of the ſame 
diſpoſition with their maſter; and though they 
might not have quite ſo good a taſte, or ſo 
much learning, as the pontiff, they at leaſt 
came very near to him in the indulgence of 
their pleaſures. Their example was followed 
by moſt of the prelacy. Spain was at that time 
the only country where the church ſtill adhered to 
a ſeverity of manners, which had been intro- 
duced by cardinal Ximenes, a man of an auſ- 
tere and moroſe diſpoſition, who had no taſte 
but for abſolute authority, and who, when re- 
gent of Spain, went always dreſt in the habit 
of a cordelier, and was wont to ſay, that he 
could bind all the grandees of the kingdom to 
their duty by his cord, and cruſh their pride 
beneath his ſandals. 

In every other country the prelates lived with 
all the voluptuouſneſs of princes ; ſome of them 
were in poſſeſſion of eight or nine biſhoprics at 
once. It is aſtoniſhing, at this time, to reckon 
the number of 2 enjoyed by ſome of 
them at that time; ſuch as cardinal Wolſey 
and the cardinal of Lorraine, and many others; 
but this multitude of church-livings heaped 
on a ſingle perſon, had no worſe conſequences 
then, than the number of biſhoprics now held 
by the electors or preiates of Germany. 

All writers, both proteſtant and catholic, 
greatly inveigh againſt the general depravity of 
manners in thoſe times. They tell us, that 
the prelates, curates, and monks, led the moſt 
eaſy and happy lives; that nothing was more 
common than for prelates to bring up their 

children 
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children in a public manner, after the example 


of Alexander VI. It is certain, that there is 


"= extant the will of one Croui, at that time 


iſhop of Cambray, in which he leaves ſeveral 
legacies to his children, and reſerves a ſum 
&« for the baſtards which he hopes God will be 
pleaſed to give him, in caſe he ſhould recover 
from his illneſs.“ Theſe are the very words of 


the will. Pope Pius II. had long before that 


declared in writing, That, for very good rea- 
ſons, prieſts had been forbidden to marry; but 
that, for ſtill better reaſons, it ought to be al- 


lowed them.” The proteſtants have carefully 
collected facts, which prove, that in ſeveral of 
the ſtates of Germany, the people obliged their 
miniſters to keep miſtreſſes, that their wives 
might remain in greater ſecurity: but ſtill it 


muſt be owned, that this was no reaſon for au- 


thoriſing ſo many civil wars, nor for killing 


other men becauſe the prieſts got children. 


But that which moſt diſguſted the public, 
was the granting of general and particular in- 
dulgences, abſefutions, and diſpenſations, at 


all prices. This kind of apoſtolic tax was un- 


certain and unlimited before the time of pope 


John XXII. who firſt ſettled it, and reduced it 
to a code of the canon- law. A deacon or ſub- 
deacon who had been guilty of murder, was 
abſolved, and had permiſſion to hold three be- 


nefices for twelve livres tournois, three ducats, 


and fix carlines, which is about twenty crowns. 
A biſhop and an abbot might commit murder 
for about three hundred livres, and the moft 


unnatural or indecent acts had their ſtated 
price. Beſtiality was aſſeſſed at two hundred 


and fifty livres; diſpenſations might be pur- 
Vor. IV. , D chaſed, 
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chaſed, not only for ſins actually committed, 
but even for thoſe which a perſon might have 
an inclination to commit. There has been 
found, in the archives of Joinville, a rever- 
ſionary indulgence for the cardinal of Lorraine, 
and twelve perſons of his retinue, by which 
each of them had the choice of any three fins 
they chuſed to commit. Le Laboureur, a very 
exact writer, ſays, that the dutcheſs of Bour- 
bon and Auvergne, ſiſter to Charles VIII. had 
a right to claim abſolution for herſelf, and for 
ten perſons of her retinue, for all the fins 
they ſhould commit, during theit lives, upon 
forty-ſeven holidays in the year, excluſive of 
Sundays. | 

This ſtrange abuſe: ſeems to have had its 
origin in the ancient laws of the European na- 
tions, and of the Franks, Saxons, and Bur- 
gundians. The court of Rome did not adopt 
this rating of fins and diſpenſations till the 
times of anarchy, and when the popes no lon- 
ger dared to reſide at Rome. No council ever 
made a tax upon fins an article of faith. 

Among theſe abuſes ſome were oppreflive and 
others ridiculous. "Thoſe who ſaid that the ſu- 
perſtructure ſhould be repaired without totally 
deſtroying it, ſeemed to have ſaid all that could 
be. res in anſwer to the complaints of an in- 
cenſed people. The great number of maſters 
of families, who are continually labouring to 
ſecure a moderate competency for their wives 
and children; and the {till greater number of 
artificers and labourers who earn their bread 
by the ſweat of their brows; could not without 
concern behold thoſe lazy monks fattening in 
the midſt of luxury, and leading the lives of 

princes. 
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princes. It was anſwered, that the money ex- 
pended upon this luxury returned again into the 

eneral circulation. The effeminate lives of 
theſe prieſts, far from diſturbing the inward 
peace of the church, rather ſtrengthened it“; 
and their very exceſſes, had they even been carried 
to a greater length, would certainly have been 
leſs dangerous than the horrors of war, and the 
ſacking of towns. It may here be objected, 
what is ſaid by Machiavel, the celebrated doc- 
tor, of thoſe who underſtand nothing but poli- 
tics, He fays in his diſcourſe on Titus Livius, 
„That the exceſſive wickedneſs of the Ita- 
hans of his time, was to be imputed to religion 
and the prieſts.” But it is clear, that he can- 
not by this, mean the wars raiſed on account of 


religion, ſince there were none at that time; 


he can only underſtand by theſe words the wick- 
edneſs of Alexander VI. and his court, and 
the ambition of certain churchmen, which is 
very foreign to the doctrines, the diſputes, per- 
ſecutions, rebellions, and that bloody animoſity 
among the divines, which produced ſo many 
murders. | 

We are told that the republic of Venice it- 
ſelf, whoſe government was eſteemed the wiſeſt 
in Europe, took great pains to indulge all its 
cleryy in a life of pleaſure and diſſipation, to 
the end that by being leſs reſpected among the 


- 


Our author ſeems to lay no ſtreſs on the force of bad 
example, exhibited by thoſe who directed the conſciences, 
and ſuperintended the morals of the laity. What idea muſt 
the people, at that time overwhelmed in ignorance, have 
conceived, from the luxury, profligacy, and vice of its 
profeilors ! 46.2 
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people, they might not have the power to raiſe 
commotions. There were, nevertheleſs, in all 
places men of exemplary purity, of man- 
ners, paſtors truly worthy of that title, and 
monks who, from their hearts, ſubmitted to 
thoſe vows of auſterity which ſhock the effemi- 
nate mind: but theſe virtues are buried in ob- 
racy while luxury and vice lord it in ſplen- 
or. 

The pleaſures which ſurrounded the volup- 
tuous court of Leo X. could not eſcape at- 
tention ; but at the ſame time it was eaſily per- 
ceived that this very court contributed to civi- 
lize Europe, and render mankind more ſociable. 
After the perſecution againſt the Huſſites, reli- 

ion no longer raiſed any troubles in the world. 
The inquiſition indeed exerciſed great cruelties 
in Spain upon the Jews and Mahometans, but 


theſe were not ſuch general misfortunes as ſub- 


vert nations. The greateſt part of the Chriſ- 
tians lived in an happy ignorance; and there 
were not perhaps in all Europe ten gentlemen 
who had a bible. This book had not been 
tranſlated into the valgar tongue, or at leaſt 
the tranſlations made of it in a few countries 
were entirely unknown. * 
The higher clergy, wholly occupied in tem- 
poral matters, knew how to enjoy their good, 
fortune, and never troubled themſelves with 
religious diſputes. It may be ſaid, that pope 
Leo X. by the encouragement he gave to 
learning, furniſhed arms againſt himſelf. I 
have been told by an Engliſh nobleman, that 
he had ſeen a letter from cardinal Polus, or 
Pole, to this pope, in which, while he is feli- 
citating his holineſs upon having extended the 
progreſs 
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progreſs of the ſeienees in Europe, he gives 
him to underſtand, that it was: dangerous to 
make men too knowing. Leo X. was far from 
having any appteherfions'from! the change he 
faw in Chriſtendom, of wich his mägnifi- 
cence, and one df the nobleſt undertakings 
that could dignify a prince, were the principal 
a -mann een e 

HFlis predeceſſor Julius II. under whoſe pon- 
tificate paintitis and architecture began to make 
fuch great advances, reſol ved that Rome ſhould 
have a temple, which might not only ſurpaſs the 
famous one of St. Sophia at Conſtantinople, 
but be one of the moſt magnificent edifices 
yet erected in the world; and he had the reſolu- 
tion to undertake what he could never hope to 
ſee completed. Leo X. Warmly purſued this 
noble ſcheme; it required immenſe ſums, 


and his magnificehce had alfeady drainet his 


treaſury, Every Chriſtian gapht to have con- 
tributed to the raiſing this wonder of the capital 
of Europe; but the ſums requiſite for carrying 
on public works are not raiſed without great 
art or force. Leo X. had. recourſe, if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion, to orie of St. Peter's 
keys, which had on other occaſions been made 
uſe-of to) open the coffers of the Putte 404 Gill 
thoſe of the popes. 3 HE D 

He pretended a war againſt the Turks, and 
ordered a ſale of indulgences to be made thro? 
all the ſtates of Chriſtendom. An indulgence is 
a delivetance from the pains of purgatory, 
elther in perſon, or for one's friends. or rela- 
tlohs: K public ſale of this kind ſhews the 
ſpirit of the times. No one was ſurpriſed at 
it: there were offices for indulgences in every 
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part, and they were eſtabliſhed in the ſame 
manner as the cuſtoms. Moſt of the collectors 
uſed to hold their offices in taverns. ., The 
preacher, the. perſon. who farmed them, and 
he who, diſtributed, them, had each a ; profit 
upon them. The pope gave part of the mo- 
ney ariſing from them to his ſiſter, and yet no- 
murmured at it. The preachers uſed to 
declare openly from the pulpit, ** That if any 
one had even raviſhed the Holy Virgin, he might 
have abſolution by purchaſing theſe indul- 
nces; and the people liſtened to ſuch 
peeches with the utmoſt devotion. But when 
the farm of this tax was given to the Domini- 
can friars in Germany, the Auguſtines, who 
had long been in poſſeſſion of it, became jea- 
lous; and the private intereſt of a few, monks 
in a corner of Saxony, produced more than two 
hundred years of diſcord, rage, and mis for- 
tunes, among thirty kingdom. 
er e, d c 
CHAP. CYIL and Vm. 
Of LuTHER and ZUINGLIUS,, -, 


OU cannot but know that this mi hty 
revolution in the human mind, and in 
the political ſyſtem of Europe, was begun by 
Martin Luther, an Auguſtine monk, whom 
his ſuperiors engaged to preach againſt thoſe 
commodities which they could not diſpoſe of. 
The diſpute was at firſt between the two or- 
ders of the Auguſtines and Dominicans. 1 4 
k * : a 
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Had any one told Luther at that time, that 
he would ſubvert the Roman catholic religion 
in almoſt one half of Europe, he would not 
have believed it. He went farther than he 
thought for, as is the caſe in all diſputes, and 
in almoſt all tranſactions. | 

After having cried down indulgences, 
he next proceeded to examine the power ads 
of him who granted them. The veil was now 
partly drawn aſide; the people were ſtirred up, 
and reſolved to judge themſelves of what had 
been ſo long the objec of their implicit reve- 
rence. Not all the horrors committed by Alex- 
ander VI. and his family had raiſed the leaſt 
doubt -about- the ſpiritual power of the pope ; 
three hundred thoufand pilgrims had come to 
Rome to attend his jubilee : but the times were 
changed, and the meaſure of iniquity was full. 
The pleaſurable pontificate of Leo X. was pu- 
niſhed for the crimes of Alexander VI. A tre- 
formation was firſt inſiſted upon, and a total 
ſeparation ſoon followed, It was evident that 
men in power are not eaſily to be reformed; it 
was therefore their authority and wealth which 
were here aimed at, and to throw off the yoke 
of the Roman taxes. In fact, how could the 
pleaſures of the court of Rome concern the peo- 
pic of Stockholm, Copenhagen, London, or 

reſden ? But it concerned them to be relieved 
from their exorbitant taxes, and to pre- 
vent the archbiſhop of Upſal from becoming 
maſter of a kingdom. The revenues of the 
archbiſhopric of Magdeburg, and ſeveral of 
the rich abbeys, were alluring baits to the ſe- 
cular princes, The ſeparation, which aroſe as 
it were of itſelf, and from very light cauſes, 
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did, however, operate principally in bringing 


about the reformation ſo much deſired, and 
which in the end has proved of ſo little effect. 


The manners of the court of Rome are become 


more decent indeed, and the clergy of France 
more learned; and it muſt be acknowledged 
that the clergy in general have been amended 
by the proteſtants, as one rival becomes more 


circumſpect from the prying jealouſy of ano- 


ther. | 
To bring about this great ſeparation, no- 


thing more was required than a prince capable 
of ſtirring up the people. The old elector of 


Saxony, Frederick, ſurnamed the Wiſe, and 
the ſame who, after the death of Maximilian, 
nobly refuſed the imperial crown, was the de- 


clared protector of Luther. This revolution 


in the church began in the ſame manner as all 


thoſe by which the people have depoſed their 


ſovereigns; namely, by firſt preſenting peti- 
tions, then ſetting forth grievances, and laſtly 
ſubverting the throne. There were no abſo- 
Jute marks of an intended ſeparation in laugh- 


ing at indulgences, in requiring to partake of 
both ſpecies at communion, in advancing ſome 


unintelligible things concerning juſtification and 


free-will, in aiming at the aboliſhment of the 


monkiſh orders, or in offering to prove that the 
holy ſcripture no where expreſly mentions 


Purgatory. 


Leo X. who in his own mind deſpiſ- 


1520 ed ſuch kind of diſputes, was obliged, 


as pope, to anathematize by bull all theſe pro- 
Poſitions, He did not know that England in 
ſecret powerfully ſupported Luther. It has 
been ſaid, that the beſt method to have * 

im 
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him change his opinion, would have been to have 
ſent him a cardinal's hat: but the contempt 
he was held in proved fatal to the church of 
Rome. 

Luther no longer kept any meaſures; he com- 
poſed his book called The Captivity f Babylon, 
in which he exhorted all crowned heads to 
throw off the papal yoke, and inveighed ſtrongly 
againſt private maſſes; and. this work was ſo 
much the more applauded, as he therein greatly 
condemned the public ſale of theſe maſles. 'They 
had been firſt brought into vogue by the Men- 
dicant monks of the thirteenth century, and 
were purchaſed by the people in the ſame man- 
ner as they ſtill are, whenever it is required, 
This was no more than a ſmall contribution 
raiſed for the ſubſiſtence of the poor religious, 
and officiating prieſts; a kind of trifling fee, 
which could by no means 'be grudged to thoſe 
who live only by alms and the altar, and which 
at that time amounted in France to about two 
fols of the current money, and not quite ſo 
much in Germany. Tranſubſtantiation was 
condemned as a term not to be found in the 
ſcriptures, nor in the writings of the primitive 
fathers. The followers of Luther pretended, 
that the doctrine which teaches that the bread 
and wine is annihilated while the form ſtill re- 
mains, had not been univerſally held by the 
church till the time of pope Gregory VII. and 
that this doctrine had been fut taught and 
explained by a Benedictine monk, called Paſ- 
caſus Rather, in the ninth century. They 
turned over all the dark archives of antiquity, 
in ſearch of reaſons for ſeparating themſelves 
from the church of Rome, founded on myſte- 
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ries. which human weakneſs can never dive 
into. Luther retained, ſome part of the myſ- 
tery, and rejected the other; he owned. that 
the body of Jeſus Chriſt was in the conſecrated 
elements, but in ſuch manner, ſaid he, as fire 
may be ſaid to be in heated iron; the fire and 
the iron ſubſiſt together. This manner of con- 
founding the body of Chriſt with the bread and 
wine, is called by Oſiander, impanation, invi- 
nation, and conſubſtantiation. Luther con- 
tented himſelf with ſaying, that the body and 
blood of our ſaviour was in, above, and be- 
neath, in, cum, ſub. 

The Dominican monks, aten the pope's 
nuncios in Germany, ordered all Luther's 
books to be burnt, and the pope iflued a freſh 
bull againſt him. Luther in return burnt the 
pope's bull and the decretals in the public 
market- place at Wittemberg. This action 
ſhews the boldneſs of the man, and at the ſame 
time that he was already grown very powerful. 
als This new reformer had even then a 

8 great part of Germany in his intereſt, 
who, grown weary of the papal greatneſs, did 
not ſtand to examine nicely into ſcholaſtic pro- 
poſitions. | 

In the mean time theſe queſtions became 
greatly multiplied. The diſpute about free- 
will, another ſtumbling- block in the way of 


human reaſon, mingled its inexhauſtible ſtream 


of abſurd quarrels with the torrent of theologi- 
cal animoſity. Luther himſelf denied the doc- 
trine of free-will, which nevertheleſs has ſince 
been received by his followers. The univerſi- 


ties of Louvain and Paris wrote in defence of 


it; and this latter ſuſpended a diſpute it was 
f | then 
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then engaged in, viz. whether there were three 
Magdalens, or only one Magdalen, to condemn 
Luther's propoſitions. 

Ariſtotle was neceſſarily drawn into this dif- 
pute, as the ſchools were at that time his diſ- 
ciples; and Luther having aſſerted that Ariſ- 
totle's doctrine was of no uſe to the under- 
ſtanding the ſcriptures, the holy faculty at Paris 
condemned this aſſertion as erroneous, and pro- 
ceeding from a madman. The moſt idle theſes 
were mingled with the profoundeſt diſputa- 
tions, and the mutual hatred of both parties 
was kept alive by falſe imputations, groſs abuſes, 
and reciprocal anathemas. 

There is no reading, without a mixture of 
contempt and pity, the manner in which Lu- 
ther treats all his opponents, and particularly 
the pope. Little pope, little popey, you are 
an aſs, a little aſs; walk ſoftly, it is ſlippery, 
you may break your legs, and then it will be 
ſaid, what the devil is all this? the little aſs of 
a popey is crippled ; an aſs knows that he is an 
afs, a ſtone knows that it is a ſtone; but theſe 
little affes of popes do not know that they are 
aſſes.” Theſe mean vulgariſms, which would 
now-a-days be ſo diſguſtful, did not at all diſ- 
2 the grovelling minds of thoſe times; and 

uther, with all this lowneſs of a barba- 
rous ſtile, triumphed in his country over the 
politeneſs of the court of Rome. 

Capricious deſtiny, which ſports with the 
world, ordered it fo that Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land engaged in this difpute. He had been 
educated by his father in the idle and abturd 
iciences of thoſe days. 
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The fiery and impetuous ſpirit of young 
Henry had greedily imbibed the ſubtleties of the 
ſchools. He now reſolved to draw his pen 
againft Luther; but before he began, he de- 
fired pope Leo's permiſſion to read the books of 
this arch heretic, which had been forbidden to 
all Chriſtians, under pain of excommunication. 
Leo granted him his requeſt ; and the king 
wrote a book, in which he explained the writ- 
ings of St. Thomas, and defended the ſeven 
ſacraments againſt Luther, who then allowed 
of three only, which were afterwards re- 
duced to two. This book was written in 
great haſte, and ſent to Rome, His holineſs, 
charmed with a work which is now ſcarcely 
read by any one, compared it to the writings 
of St. Jerome and St. Auguſtine, and conferred 
the title of Defender of the Faith on king 
Henry and his ſucceſſors. But on whom did he 
beſtow this title ? On the very man who, afew 
years afterwards, was to become the moſt im- 
placable enemy of the church of Rome. 

Luther had few followers in Italy ; that in- 
genious nation was too much taken up with 
pleaſures and intrigues to engage in theſe 
- diſputes ; nor did the Spaniards, though natu- 

rally an active and buſy people, interfere with 
them. The French likewiſe, though with the 
fame turn as both theſe nations, and moreover 
with a ſtrong. taſte for novelty, meddled with 
neither party. In ſhort, the only theatre of 
this war of the imagination was in Germany, 
and in the Swiſs nation, who were not at that 
time looked upon as the moſt cunning people 
in the world, and are thought very circum- 
ſpect, The learned and polite court of Rome 


never 
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never ſuſpected that thoſe- whom ſhe Tooked 
upon as a ſet of barbarians, could, armed with 
the bible as with a ſword, wreſt from her the 
one half of Europe, and ſtagger the fidelity of 
the other, A. | 
It is a great queſtion in politics, whether 
Charles V. at that time emperor, ought to have 
embraced the reformed religion, or have op- 
poſed it. By throwing off the papal yoke, he 
at one blow revenged the four hundred years 
oppreſſion which the empire had undergone 
from the pontifical crown, and the inſults it 
had offered to the imperial diadem z but at the 
ſame time he run the riſk of loſing all Italy. It 
was neceſſary for him to keep fair with the 
ope, who was to join him againft Francis T, 
oreover, the ſubjects of his hereditary domi- 
nions were all of them catholics; and he is 
even reproached with having beheld: with plea- 
fure the riſe of a faction, which gave him an 
opportunity of raifing taxes and troops in the 
empire, and cruſhing both catholics and proteſ- 
tants beneath the weight of abſolute power. 
At length he thought himſelf engaged, in poli- 
tics and honour, to declare againſt Luther, al- 
though perhaps he was of the fame opinion 
with him at the bottom, in relation to ſome 
articles, as was ſuſpected by the Spaniards after 
his death. | | 
He therefore ſummoned Luther to appear 
and give an account of his doctrine before the 
imperial diet of Worms, or, in other words, 
to come and declare whether he maintained the 
tenets which had been condemned by the church 
of Rome. Luther obeyed the fummons, and 
appeared with a ſafe- conduct from the emperor, 
expoling 
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expoſing himſelf boldly to the ſame fate with 
John Hus; but this aſſembly being wholly 
compoſed of princes, he cruſted to their ho- 
1521 Pour: He ſpoke before the emperor 

and the diet, and defended his doctrine 
with grout courage. It is ſaid that Charles V. 
was ſtrongly ſollicited by Aleandro, the pope's 
nuncio, to, cauſe Luther to be arreſted, not- 
withſtanding the ſafe- conduct he had granted 
him, in the ſame manner as Sigiſmund, con- 
trary to public faith, had given up John 
Hus; but Charles made anſwer, „That he 
would not, like Sigiſmund, do any thing he 
ſhould have reaſon to be aſhamed of.” 

Luther, notwithſtanding he had the empe- 
ror, the king of England, the pope, and all 
the biſhops and monks againſt him, was not in 
the leaſt diſmayed; but hidden in a ſtrong hold 
in Saxony, from thence he braved the emperor, 
exaſperated one half of Germany againſt the 
pope, anſwered the king of England as he 
would an equal, and ſtrengthened and extended 
his new-raiſed church. 

The old elector of Saxony, Frederick, ear- 
neſtly wiſhed the extirpation of the Romiſh 
church ; Luther thought this a proper time to 
aboliſh private maſſes, and he ſet about it in a 
manner which, in times of greater knowledge, 
would not have met with extraordinary appro- 
bation. He pretended that the devil had ap- 
peared to him, and reproached him with ſaying 
private maſſes, and with conſecrating. The devil, 
he ſaid, proved to him that it was an idolatrous 
cuſtom; and then he concluded his tale with 
ſaying, that he acknowledged the devil to be in 
the right, and that he ought to be believed. 

Accord- 
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Accordingly maſs was laid aſide in the city of 
Wittemberg, and ſoon afterwards in all the 
other places of Saxony. The images were pul- 
led down; the religious of both ſexes left their 
cloiſters ; and in a few years Luther himſelf 
was married to a nun named Catharine Bore, 
The prieſts of the old communion -reproached 
him with not being able to live without a wife, 
and Luther accuſed. them of not being able. to 
live without miſtreſſes. "Theſe mutual reproaches 
were very different; the catholic prieſts, ac- 
cuſed of incontinence, were obliged to own 
that they tranſgreſſed the whole church diſci- 
pline ; whereas Luther and his followers had 
only made a change in it. — 

The law of hiſtory obliges us to do juſtice 
to the greater part of thoſe monks who left 
their churches and their cloiſters to enter into 
matrimony. It is true they reſumed a liberty 
of which they had before made a facrifice, and 
they broke their vows z but they were not li- 
bertines in their lives, nor could any one re- 
proach them with giving offence by their beha- 
viour. By the ſame impartial rule we are un- 
der a neceſſity of remarking, that Luther and 
his monks, by contracting marriages which 
were uſeful to the ſtate, were no more guilty 
of a violation of their vows, than thoſe are, who, 
having made profeſſion of poverty and humility, 
continue in the enjoyment of vain-glorious 
riches. mM | | | 
Among the number of things alledged againſt 
Luther, it was ſaid by ſeveral, by way of irony, 
that he who had taken the devil's advice in 
overthrowing "maſs, ſhewed his gratitude to 
him by aboliſhing the practice of exorciſms, 

and 
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and aimed at levelling all the bulwarks which 
had been raiſed to keep out the enemy of man- 
kind. It has been remarked fince, that in all 
thoſe countries where exorciſms have been laid 
aſide, they have no longer heard of witchcraft, 
or perſons poſſeſſed by the devil; and it has 
been ſaid, both in words and writing, that the 
devils knew little of their own intereſt, in tak- 
ing refuge among the catholics, who alone haye 
the power of commanding them. It has alſo 
been' obſerved, that there is a prodigious num- 
ber of magicians and poſleſſed people in the 
Romiſh communion, even to this day. How- 
ever, this is too ſerious a ſubject to divert one's 
ſelf with; for it was certainly a very melancholy 
affair, that proved the ruin of fo many fami- 
lies, and the puniſhment of a number of unfor- 
tunate wretches, as it is a great happineſs to 
mankind, that the courts of juſtice, in the 
more enlightened countries, no longer give ear 
to idle ſtories of faſcinations and magic. Thoſe 
of the reformed religion renewed this ſtumbling- 
block above two hundred yeats before the ca- 
tholics, for which they were accuſed of ſtrik- 
ing at the foundations of the Chriſtian religion 
and it was objected to them, that poſſeſſions 
by demons, and witchcrafts, are expreſly ad- 
mitted by the holy ſcriptures ; that Chriſt him- 
ſelf drove out evil ſpirits, and in a particular 
manner ſent his apoſtles to do the fame in his 
name. To this powerful objection the proteſ- 
tants made the ſame anſwer, as all prudent ma- 
giſtrates do at this time; that God permitted 
ſome things in former times which he does not 
permit at preſent ; and that the church ſtood in 
need of miracles at her firſt inſtitution, which, 
now 
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now that ſhe is perfectly eſtabliſhed, 'ſhe has no 


longer occaſion for. BE 8 
The firſt country, next to Germany, into 
vrhich this new ſect, known by the name of 
the primitive church, extended itſelf, was 
Swiſſerland. Zuinglius, curate of Zurich, 
went ſtill, farther than Luther; for he admitted 
neither of impanation nor invination. He 
would not allow that God entered into the 
bread and wine, much leſs that the whole body 
of Chriſt was wholly and entirely in every 
morſel and drop of the elements. In France 
they gave him the name of Sacramentarian, 
which appellation was at firſt extended to al 
the proteſtants of his ſect. 
Zuinglius drew upon himſelf the abuſe of all 
the clergy of his country. The affair was 
brought before the magiſtracy; and the ſenate 
of Zurich examined the cauſe in the ſame man- 
ner as if it had elated to an inheritance, It 
was then put to the vote, and the majority 
were for the reformers. The people 
were waiting in crouds for the ſenate's 1523 
decree, when the town-clerk came out and ac- 
quainted them that Zuinglius had gained his 
cauſe; upon which they in an inſtant became 
of the ſenate's religion. Thus a village of 
Swiſſerland ſate in judgment upon the church 
of Rome. Happy X wes after all! whoſe ſim- 
plicity referred that to its magiſtrates, which 
neither they, nor themſelves, nor Zuinglius, 
could by any means be perfect judges of. 
A few years afterwards, the magiſ- 8 
tracy of Berne, which town is the ſame 132 
in Swiſſerland as Amſterdam is in the United 
Provinces, entered upon a more ſolemn trial 1 
this 
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this cauſe ; and the ſenate, after hearing both 
ſides for the ſpace of two months, condemned 
the Romiſh religion. The decree was received 
without difficulty by the whole canton; and a 
pillar was erected, on which this ſolemn ſen- 
tence was engraven in letters of gold, and it 
has ever ſince continued in full force. a 
The ſenates of Berne and Zurich had now 
given the people a new religion; but at Baſil 
the people impoſed it upon the ſenate. There 
were at that time thirteen Swiſs cantons; the 
five ſmalleſt and pooreſt of theſe, namely, Lu- 
cerne, Zug, Switz, Uri, and Underwald, which 
remained firm to the catholic communion, be- 
gan a civil war againſt the others. This was 
the firſt religious war between the catholics and 
thoſe of the reformed: religion. The curate 
18a Zuinglius put himſelf at the head of 
531 the proteſtant army, and was flain 
in the engagement. He was deemed an holy 
martyr by his own party, and an execrable 
heretic. by the oppoſite one. The catholics af- 
ter their victory cauſed his body to be quartered 
_by the executioner, and afterwards thrown'into 
.a fire. Theſe were only the preludes to thoſe 
extremes of fury into which both parties after- 
wards run., | 
The famous Zuinglius “, in eſtabliſhing his 
ſe, ſeemed more zealous for the cauſe of li- 
berty than that of religion. He held it ſuffi- 
cient to be virtuous to merit eternal happineſs, 


* Zuinglius inſiſted upon free-will, whereas Luther ad- 
hered to grace, Calvin adopted the doctrines of grace and 
predeſtination, conſequently Calyiniſm was different from 
the religion of Zuinglius, | 
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and that Cato, St. Paul, Numa, and Abraham, 
enjoyed an equal portion of felicity. His reli- 
gion was afterwards called Calviniſm, Calvin 

aving given it his name, as Ameticus Veſpu- 
tius gave his to the new world, firſt diſcovered 
by Columbus. Thus, in the "ſpace of a few 
years, there aroſe three new churches ; that of 
Luther, that of Zuinglius, and the church of 
England, all ſeparated from the centre of union, 
and governed by their own laws. The church 
of France, though it had never broke with its 
head, was nevertheleſs looked upon at Rome 
as a ſeparate: member, with regard to ſeveral 
points; ſuch as the ſuperiority of councils, 
the fallibility of the chief pontiff, ſome of the 
epiſcopal rights, the power of legates, the no- 
mination to church-livings, and the tributes 
paid to the holy ſee. The great ſociety of 
Chriſtendom reſembled in one reſpect the hea- 
then empires, Which were in the beginning 
very poor republics ; theſe republics in time 


became rich monarchies; and theſe monarchies 
afterwards loſt ſome of their an which 


decame 1 — * | 
PORNO EXON 
"CHAP. Cx... 


The Pro mr of LUTHERANISM in SWEDEN, 
ENMARK, and GERMANY. 


ENMARK andallSweden embraced the 
Lutheran religion. The Swedes liſtened 
chiefly to the dictates of revenge in * 
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152 off the epiſeopal yoke of the Romiſn 
2523 church. They had dong been oppreſſed 
their biſhops, eſpecially by the archbiſhops of 
Upſal, who were primates of the kingdom; and 
they were ſtill full of indignation at the re- 
membrance of the cruelties which had been 
committed three years before by the laſt arch- 
biſhop. Troll. This prelate, who was miniſter 
and accomplice of Chriſtian II. ſurnamed the 
Nero of the North, andthe tyrant of Denmark 
and Sweden, was a monſter of cruelty, as de- 
teſtable as Chriſtian himſelf. He had obtained 
a bull from the [pope againſt: the ſenate of 
Stockholm, who had oppoſed his depredations, 
and Chriſtian's uſurpations; but every thing 
was now quiet, and the two tyrants, Chri- 
ſtian andohis archbiſhap, had fworn upon the 
goſpel to forget what had paſſed. The king 
gave an: entettainmont in his palace to two of 
the bifhops, all the members of the ſenate, ani 
ninety- four of the principal noblemen. The 
tables were all covered, and they were in the 
midſt of their feſtivity and joy, when Chri- 
ſtian and the archbiſhop aroſe. from table and 
left the room, but preſently returned again fol- 
lowed by a band of armed men and-executiohers; 
and the archbiſhop holding the pope's bull in 
his hand, gave orders to put-all the gueſts to 
death. They Tipped open the breaſt of the 
grand prior. of the order of Jeruſalem, and 
plucked out his heart. The tyrants concluded 
their bloody feaſt by a maſſacre of all the com- 
mon people, without diſtinction of age or ſex... 
Theſe two monſters, who fekerved to periſh 

dy the ſame puniſhment which they inflicted 
on the grand prior, died in their beds. _—_ 
20 an 
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ſtian, however, was driven from the throne, 
The famous Guftayus Vaſa delivered his coun- 
try from this tyrant, as we have already ſhewn 
under the article of Sweden; and the 
four eſtates of the kingdom having de- 1523 
creed him the crown, he was one of the fore- 
moſt to exterminate a religion which had been 
made the means of committing ſuch execrable 
crimes. | She | | 


Lutheraniſm then was ſoon eſtabliſhed with- | 


out oppoſition in Sweden and Denmark, im- 
mediately upon the tyrant's being driven from 
the throne of theſe two kingdoms. 3 

Luther now ſaw himſelf the apoſtle of the 
North, and enjoyed his glory in peace. In the 
year 1525 the dominions of Saxony, Brunſ- 
wick, and Heſſe, and the cities of Straſburg 
and Frankfort embraced his doctrine. 


It is certain that the Romiſh church flood - 


in great need of reformation; this was ac- 
knowledged by pope Adrian himſelf, who ſuc- 
ceeded Leo X. and it is as certain, that if there 


had not been ſome ſuperior in the Chriſtian, - 


world, to determine the ſenſe of the holy wri- 
tings, and the particular tenets of religion, there 
would have been as many ſects as there are men 
able to read. For, after all, the divine Jaw-giver 
has given us but few written rules, and his diſ- 


ciples have been very ſparing in their inſtrue- 
tions; and thoſe they have delivered are done 


in ſuch a manner, as make them very difficult 


to be underſtood of themſelves, almoſt every, 


word being liable to a diſpute. 


But the proteſtants of Germany, who were 
for following the letter of the goſpel, exhi- 
- 1 nenne. i 
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bited a ſtrange ſcene ſome few years afterwards, 
dy diſpenſing with an acknowledged law which 
ſeemed eſtabliſned beyond the reach of attack. 
I mean the law by which a man is allowed only 
one wife, which is a. poſitive inſtitution, and 
on which depends the peace and happineſs of all 
the ſtates and private families of Chriſtendom. 
Philip, landgrave of Heſſe, who was the 
fecond protector of Lutheraniſm, wanted to 
marry a young lady named Catherine de Saal, 
while his firſt wife Chriſtina of Saxony was yet 
living; and what is perhaps more extraordinary, 
it appears from ſome original papers relating to 
this affair, that he conceived this deſign upon 
a ſcruple of conſcience. Here is one of the 
wonderful examples of the weakneſs of the 
human mind. This prince, who was in other 
reſpects a wiſe man, and a good politician, 
ſeemed to think ſeriouſly that he might tranſ- 
greſs a law, the juſtneſs of which he could not 
but acknowledge, provided he had the permiſ- 
ſion of Luther and his companions. He de- 


livered a remonſtrance then to the heads of the 


church, ſetting forth, that the pri nceſs of Saxony, 
his wife, <* was ugly, had offenſive ſmells, and 
was frequently drunk.” After this, he gene- 
rouſly confeſſes in his remonſtrance, that he 
had frequently fallen into the ſin of fornication, 
and that his conſtitution required theſe plea- 
ſures. But what is not altogether ſo generous, 
he at the ſame time artfully hints to his doctors, 
that if they refuſed. to grant him the diſpen- 
ſation he requires, he may poſſibly aſk it of the 


Pope. 
Luther upon this aſſembled a ſmall ſynod at 


Wittemberg, conſiſting of ſix of the chief pro- 
22 0 teſtant 
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teſtant miniſters. They were ſenſible that they 
were about to ſtrike at a law that was obſeryed 
even by. thoſe of their own ſect. The examples 
of polygamy formerly given by Chriſtian prin- 
ces, had ever been looked upon by all ſober 
Chriſtians as a great error. And tho' the em- 
peror Valentinian the elder, had married Juſtina 
while his wife Severa was yet living; and ſe- 
veral kings of France had had two or three 
wives at a time, the tranſgreſſion of a law is 
no authority for any one. But the ſynod of 
Wittemberg did not conſider marriage as a 
ſacrament, du only as a civil contract; and de- 
clared that the church allowed a divorce, though 
the goſpel forbade it; and moreover that the 
goſpel in no place expreſly enjoins the having 
no more than one wife: but, in ſhort, the 
ſcandal appeared ſo plain, that they were glad 
to conceal it as much as poſſible from the eyes 
of the people. In fine, this permiſſion for po- 
lygamy was ſigned, and the king was married 
to his miſtreſs, even with the conſent of the 
lawful wife herſelf. 1. 
Thus a thing which the popes had never 
dared to attempt, whoſe exceſſive power Luther 
had ſo ſeverely attacked, was done by him, who 
had no power at all. This diſpenſation of his 
was at firſt, kept private; but time reveals all 
ſecrets of this nature. This example has not 
indeed been followed ſince; but the reaſon is, that 
a man ſeldom keeps two wives at the fame time in 
his houſe, on account of the rivalſhip between 
them, which would occaſion continual domeſtic 
{trifes, and render three perſons miſerable. The 
law which permits a plurality of wives among 
the caſtern people, is the leaſt regarded of any 


by 
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by private perſons. They have indeed ſeveral 
miſtreſſes; but perhaps there are not four 
Turks in all Conſtantinople that have a num- 
ber of wives. | 
It would have been happy for the world if 
the innovations in religion had produced only 
ſcandals of this peaceable nature; but Ger- 
many became the theatre of the moſt bloody 


tragedies. ö | 
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Of the ANABAPTISTS. 


WO men, natives of Saxony, whoſe names 
were Storek and Muncer, making uſe of 
ſome paſſages in ſcripture, where it is faid that no 
man is a diſciple of Chrift, unleſs he has received 
the infpitation of the holy ſpirit, pretended to 
be inſpired themſelves.” © | 
' Theſe were the firſt enthuſiaſts' we 
1525 hear of in theſe times; they inſiſted . 
that all children ſhould be baptiſed over again, 
becauſe Chriſt did not receive baptiſm till he 
was an adult; from this doctrine they acquired 
the name of Anabaptiſts, — them- 
ſelves inſpired, and ſent to reform the Romiſh 
and Lutheran communions, and deſtroy every 
one who oppoſed the goſpel they preached ; 
founding their affertions on-theſe words in holy 
writ, „IJ am not come to bring peace into the 
world, but a ſword.“ | 15 | 
Luther had been ſucceſsful in ſtirring up the 
princes, noblemen, and magiſtrates of Germany 
againſt 
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agalnſt the pope and the biſhops. Muncer 
ſtirred up the peaſants againſt them all. He 
and his companions went about addreſſing them 
ſelves to the inhabitants of the country villages 
in Suabia, Miſnia, Thuringia, and Franconia. 
They laid open that dangerous truth which is 
implanted in every breaſt, that mankind are all 
born equal, ſaying, that if the popes had treated 
the princes like their ſubjects, the princes had 
treated the common people like beaſts. 

It muſt be acknowledged that the demands 
made by the anabaptiſts, and delivered in wri- 
ting in the name of the huſbandmen and 
labourers, were extremely juſt; but it 1523, 
was letting looſe ſo many wild bears, to make 
even a IM. 280 manifeſto in their name. The 
cruelties which we have already ſeen exerciſed 
by the commons of France and England in the 
time of Charles VI. were now revived in Ger- 
many, and carried -to a greater height of fur 
by the ſpirit of fanaticiſm. Theſe tribes of 
ſavage beaſts, while they preached up equality 
and reformation, committed the moſt dreadful 
ravages in all the places where they came, from 
Faxony to Lorrain; but at length they met 
with the common fate of all rioters who have 
not a ſkilful leader. After having committed 
the moſt ſhocking diſorders, they were at length 
exterminated by the regular troops. Muncer, 
who had ſet himſelf up for a new Ma- | 
homet, periſhed upon a ſcaffold at Mul- 7555 
hauſen. Luther, who had no actual ſhare in 
theſe exceſſes, but who was nevertheleſs the 
primary cauſe of them, though unwillingly, by 
having been the firſt who leyellcd the bounds 
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of ſubmiſſion, loſt no part of his credit or re- 
putation, but ſtill continued to be eſteemed: a 
prophet in his own country. 


CH AP. CxXI. 
Sequel of the State. of LUTHERANISM and 
ANABAPTISu. 


HE emperor, Charles V. and his brother 


Ferdinand, were no longer able to ſtop 
the progreſs of the proteſtants. The 
1529 diet of Spires in vain drew up moderate 
articles of pacification. Fourteen towns, and 
ſeveral princes of Germany, proteſted againſt 
the edict of Spires; and it was this proteſt 
which eccaſioned the name of proteſtants to be 
afterwards. given to all the adverſaries of the 
Romiſh church : Lutherans, Zuinglians, Oeco- 
lampadians, Carloſtadians, Calviniſts, Preſ- 
byterians, Puritans, and the high . church and 
low church parties in England, all go under this 
general denomination. Theſe altogether form 
an immenſe republic, compoſed of divers fac- 
tions, which are all united againſt Rome their 
common enemy. 
The Lutherans preſented their con- 
1532 feffion of faith at Augſburg ; and this 
confeſſion, to which one third of Germany ad- 
hered, has ſince been their conſtant guide. 


The princes of this party already began to cabal 


together againſt the power of Charles V. as 


well as againſt the court of Rome; but no 


blood was as yet ſpilt in the empire on account 
| ak | "For 
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of Luther, or his cauſe. The anabaptiſts, fill" 
carried away by their blind rage, and whom 
the exemplary fate of their leader, Muncer, had 
not in the leaſt intimidated, continued to lay 
Germany wafte in the name of God. Fana- 
ticiſm had never before produced a fury equal 
to this in the world. The peaſants, 
who all thought themſelves prophets, 1534 
and knew nothing more of ſcripture than that 
it commanded them to 'maſſacre without pity 
all the enemies of the Lord, gained the upper 


hand in Weſtphalia, which was then the coun-" 


try of ſtupidity, and made themfelves maſters 
of the city of Munſter, and expelled its biſhop. 
They at firſt intended to eſtabliſn a theocracy 
like that of the Jews, acknowledge no other ma- 
ſter than God: but one Matthew, who was the 
chief prophet among them, having been killed, 
a journeyman taylor, called John of Leyden, 
from being born in the city of Leyden in Hol- 
land, afſured them that God had appeared to 
him, and appointed him king: and he made” 
them believe all that he ſaid. x ; 
The ceremony of his coronation was con- 
ducted with the greateſt magnificence. There are 
{til} to be ſeen ſome pieces of the coin, which he 
{truck with his arms on them, which were two 
{words placed acrols, in the ſame manner as the 
pope's keys. Thus become king and prophet 
at the ſame time, he diſpatched twelve apoſtles 
to declare his reign through all lower Ger- 
many. As to himſelf, after the example of the 
kings of Iſrael, he had ſeveral wives, and ac- 
tually married ſeventeen at once. One of theſe 
having dropt ſome expreſſions againſt his au- 
thority, he cut off her head in preſence, of the 
| . ES others, 
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others, who, either through fear or ſuperſtition, 
danced along with him around the bleeding 
trunk of their murdered companion. 

This king-prophet had one virtue which is 
frequently found in robbers, and tyrants ; this 
was courage: be defended Munſter againſt its 
biſhop, Waldeck, with intrepid bravery, for the 

ſpace of a whole year; and though re- 
1535 guced to the laſt extremities of famine, 
rejected all accommodation. At length he was 
taken fighting, by the treachery of his, own 
people; but even in captivity he ſtill retained 
his-unſhaken pride. The biſhop demanding of 
him how he had the infolence to make him- 
ſelf king; this haughty priſoner demanded. of 
him in his turn, by what right a biſhop had 
the inſolence to be a temporal lord. I was 
elected by my chapter, replied the biſnop; and 
I by God himſelf, replied John of Leyden. The 
biſhop, after having carried .him about for 
ſome time from town to town, and ſhewn him 
as we ſhew a monſter, cauſed his fleſh to be 
torn off with red hot pincers. But the puniſh- 
ments inflicted upon the king and his followers 
did not ſuppreſs the enthuſiaſm of this ſect. 
Theirbrethren inthe Low Countries were very 
near ſurpriſing the city of Amfterdam : but 
the conſpirators being diſcovered, were all put 
to death. The ſect, however, ſtill ſubſiſts, but 
entirely different from what it was in its firſt 
origin: the deſcendints of theſe bloody fanatics 
are the moft peaceable- of men, wholly em- 
ployed in their manufactures and trade, and of 
an induſt ious and charitable diſpoſition. So 
extraordinary a change is almoſt without ex- 
ample ; but as they make no figure in the world, 


* 
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it is hardly thought worth while to enquire 
whether they are changed or not, nor whether 
they are wicked or virtuous. 


GSS 
CH AP. CXII. 
Of GENEVA, and of Cal vix. 


S the anabaptiſts deſerved to have the 
alarm ſounded againſt them from every 
part of Europe, the proteſtants, on the contrary, 
gained the greateſt commendation in the opinion 
of the people, by the manner in which they 
eftabliſhed their new religion in many places. 
The magiſtrates of Geneva ordered ; 
public diſputations to be held during the 1535 
whole month of June, to which they invited 
the catholics, and proteſtants of all coun- 
tries. Four ſenators committed to writing 
whatever was ſaid of conſequence for and 
againſt. Aſter this, the great council of the 
city examined with the utmoſt care the reſult 
of theſe diſputes. The aſſemblies of Zurich 
and Berne had acted much in the ſame manner, 
though not ſo juridically, nor with ſo much 
deliberation and ceremony. At length the 
council condemned the Romiſh religion; and 
this inſcription is ſtill to be ſeen in the town 
houſe, graven on a braſs table: In remem- 
brance of the divine goodneſs, which: hath 
enabled us to ſhake off the yoke of antichriſt, 
to aboliſh ſuperſtition, and to recover li- 
berty.“ | { A (otras 
| 213 In 
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Accordingly, the Genevans recovered their 
real liberty. biſhops who, after the example 
of many other German prelates, diſputed the 
right of ſovereignty over Geneva, with the 
duke of Savoy and the people, was obliged to 
fly and leave the government to the citizens. 
There had for a long time been two parties in 
the city, the one proteſtant, and the other ca- 
tholic. The proteſtants called themſelves Eg- 
nots, from the word Erdgneſſen, allied by 
cath, The Egnots prevailing, gained over 
ſome of the oppoſite faction to their communion, 
and expelled the reſt. From hence it came, 
that thoſe of the reformed religion in France 
had the name of Egnots, or Huguenots, given 
them; an appellation for which the greater 
part of the French writers have ſince invented 


” 


many idle origins. 

This religion of the Genevans was not ab- 
ſolutely the ſame with that of the Swiſs nation; 
but the difference was very trifling, and their 
communion has never ſuſtained any injuries 

from it. The famous Calvin, whom we look 
upon as the apoſtle of Geneva, had no part in 
this change: he reticed ſome time after to this 
city, but was at firſt excluded, becauſe his doc- 
_ttine did not at all agree with the eſtabliſſied 
one; however, he returned back afterwards, 
and ſet himſelf up for the proteitant pope. _ 
His true name was Chauvin: he was born 
at Noyon *, in the year 1509, He underſtood 
Latin and Greek, and was well verſed in the 
_ wretched philoſophy of his age. He was a 


—_——O 


A city of the Noyonnois in the iſle of France, about 
84 miles N. E. of Paris, 
better 
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better writer than Luther, but not ſo good a 
ſpeaker: they were both of them laborious and 
auſtere, but rough and paſſionate; b6th full of 
ardour to ſignaliae themſelves, and gain that 
aſcendant over the minds of others, which is fo 
fattering to ſelf-love, and which makes a kind 
of conqueror of a divine, bs 

Thoſe ignorant catholics who only know 
in genera] that Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin 
were each of them married, and that Luther 
permitted the landgrave of Heſſe to have two 
wives, imagine that theſe firſt founders of the 
reformed religion worked themſelves into 
the good opinion of the people by flattering 
inſinuations, and that they freed mankind from 
a heavy yoke, to impoſe a very light one upon 
them; but the contrary is the truth. The 
were men of the-moſt rigid manners, and all 
their words were dipt in gall. If they con- 
demned celibacy in the prieſts, and ſet open 
the gates of the convents, it was only to turn 
all ſociety into a convent. Shews and enter- 
tainments were expreſly forbid by their religion; 
and for upwards'of two hundred years there was 
not a fingle muſical inſtrument allowed in the 
city of Geneva, They condemned auricular 
confeſſion, but they enjoined a public one; 
and in Swifferland, Scotland, and Geneva, 
it was performed the fame as penance. 
There has been no gaining mankind, at leaſt 
hitherto, by propofing to them only the ſimple 
and the eafy; the maſter who is moſt figid, is 
. always the moſt liſtened to. Theſe reformers 
deprived men of their free-will, and every one 
flocked to them. Neither Luther, Calvin, nor 
any of the others were agreed concerning the 
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ceuchariſt: one, as I have already obſerved, 


ſaw God in the bread and wine, in the fame 
manner as fire in an heated iron; another like 
the pidgeon, in which the Holy Ghoſt is faid to 
reſide. At firſt Calvin had a diſpute with ſuch of 
the Genevans who communicated with leavened 
bread, as he was for having unleavened bread 
uſed. He took refuge in the city of Straſburg, 
for he could not return to France, where fires 
were already lighted up in every part; and 
Francis I, ſuffered the proteſtants to be burned, 
. while he was makingan alliance with their bre- 
thren in Germany. Having married the widow 
of an anabaptiſt at Straſbourg, he afterwards 
returned to Geneva, and took the ſacrament 
with leavened bread, as others did; and ſoon 
acquired as great reputation in that city as 
Luther had done in Saxony. 
_ Here he framed the tenets and diſcipline 
{that are now obſerved by all thoſe we call Cal- 
. viniſts in Holland, Swiſſerland, and England, 
and which have ſo long divided the minds of the 
people in France. He like wiſe eſtabliſned ſynods, 
conſiſtories, and the office of deacon; regulated 
. the form of prayer and preaching; and even 
. mſtituted a conſiſtorial juriſdiction, that has a 
right of excommunication, | 
_Calvin's religion is quite agreeable to a re- 
publican ſpirit; and yet he himſelf was of a 
tyrannical diſpoſition. 
Me have an inſtance of this in the perſe- 
cution he raiſed againſt Caſtalion , a man of 
| | | | much 
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* Sebaſtian Caſtalion, or Caſtilion, was a regent in the 
college of Geneva, from whence he was exiled, becauſe he 
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much greaterlearning thanhimſelf, whom he out 
of jealouſy expelled from Geneva; and in the 
cruel death which he a long time afterwards 
cauſed to be inflicted upon the unfortunate Mi- 
chael Servetus. 


C HAP. CXIII. 


Of CALVIN and Srnvzros⸗. 


cian of Villanueva in Arragon, merited 


the peaceable enjoyment of the reputation Which 
was due to him for having long before Hervey 
diſcovered the circulation of the blood; but 
he neglected an uſeful art for dangerous know 


ledge. He wrote concerning Chriſt's prefigu- 
ration in the word, of the hypoſtaſis, or per- 
ſonality of the word, of the beatiſic viſion, of the 
angelic ſubſtance, and a book de ' manducgttone 


ſuperiori. He partly adopted the antient tenets 


of Euſebius and Arius; which prevailed in the 
Eaſt, and were in the ſixteenth century em 
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maintained that the ſong of Solomon was an impute poem, 


and ought to be erazed from the canon of the ſcripture. 
He was likewiſe accuſed-of endeavouring to weaken the 
of the word of God, in affirniing, in his annota- 
ti 

taught thoſe of his diſciples who had attained to a higb de- 
gree of perfection, a more ſublime theology than that he 
leſt in his writings. Caſtalion was well verſed in the dead 


languages, and made a Latin verſion of the Bible, which 
has been condemned for want of ſimplicity, and-an 'af- - 


fectation of claſſical latinity. 


ICHAEL Servetus, a learned phyſi- 
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braced by Lelio Socini, and afterwards received 
in Poland, England, and Holland. 

He was of ſo open a diſpoſition, that he 
wrote from Vienne in Dauphiny, where he 
lived for ſome time, to Calvin concerning the 
Trinity. "They carried on their diſpute by letters 
for ſome time; but Calvin from diſputation pro- 
ceeded to invectives, and from theſe to a the- 
. logical hatred, which is of all others the moſt 
implacable. Calvin had treacherouſly procured 
ſome ſheets of a work which Servetus was 
privately printing; theſe he ſent to Lyons, to- 
3 with the letters he had received from 

im, an action which is alone ſufficient to 
diſgrace him for ever with ſociety; for that 
which is called the ſpirit of ſociety, is infinitel 
more ſtrict than all the ſynods in the world, 
Calvin cauſed Servetus to be accuſed by one 
of his emiſſaries. What a part for an apoſtle to 
act! Servetus, who was very ſenſible that in 
France every innovator was condemned with- 
out mercy to the ſtake, found means to make 
his eſcape, while they were preparing matters 
for his trial. Unfortunately for him he paſſed 
through Geneva in his way; which being 
known to Calvin, he informed againſt him, 
and cauſed him to be apprehended. But as 
the Genevans had a law, which ought to Fe 
imitated in all ftates, that the informer ſhall 
ſurrender himfelf priſoner, together with the 
perſon accuſed ; Calvin caufedthe information 
to be given by one of his followers, who ſerved 
him in the quality of a domeſtic, 
When he ſaw his adverfary in confinement, 
he loaded him with every kind of infult and evil 
Keaument that baſe minds are wont to do, 
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when ay get the uppe hand. At length, by 
continually preſſing the judges to. employ the 
credit of thoſe he pointed out to them, and by 
proclaiming in perſon, and by his emiſſaries, 
that God demanded the execution of Michael 
Servetus, he had him burnt alive, and took a cruel 
pleaſure in being a witneſs to his ſufferings, he, 
who, if he had ſet a foot in France, would have 
been fent to the ſtake himſelf, and who had fo 
loudly exclaimed. againſt all perſecution. - 

Our indignation and pity muſt be ſtill in- 
creaſed, when we conſider that Servetus in the 
works he publiſhed, plainly acknowledged the 
eternal * — of Chriſt; and that Galvin, in 
order to ruin. him, had produced ſome private 
letters, written a long time before, by this un- 

rtunate man to ſome of bis friends, wherein 
he expreſſed himſelf ſomewhat too freely, 

This deplorable cataſtrophe did not happen 
till the year 1555, twenty years after the council 
of Getieva had made its decree againſt the 
Romiſh religion: but I give it a place here, in 
order to furniſh a better inſight into the true 
character of Calvin, who afterwards becaine 
the apoſtle of Geneva, and of thoſe of the re- 
formed religion in France. But the moſt am- 
ple amends are now made to the aſhes of Ser- 
vetus. Several learned paſtors among the 
Engliſh proteſtants, and even ſome of the great- 
eſt philoſophers, have embraced his opinion, 
and that of Socinus : they. have even, gone 
farther than either of them: their religion 
conſiſts in the adoration of one God, through 
the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt. And here we 
only give a relation of facts and opinions, with- 
out entering into any controyerſy, or An 
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againſt any perſon, reverencing what we ought 
to reverence, and confining ourſelves wholly to 
hiſtorical fidelity. 

The finiſhing ſtroke to this picture of Cal- 
vin may be found in a letter written with his 
own hand, which is {till preſerved in the caſtle 
of Baſtie-Roland, near Montelimar: it is di- 
rected to the marquis of Poet, high chamber- 
Jain to the king of Navarre, and dated Sept. 
30, 1561. | | 

Honour, glory, and. riches, ſhall be the 
reward of your pains; but above all do not fail 
to rid the country of thoſe zealous ſcoundrels, 
Who ſtir, up the people to revolt againſt us. 
Such monſters ſhould be exterminated, as I have 
exterminated Michael Servetus, the Spaniard.” 
he faults of mankind are frequently allied 

to virtues. This harſhneſs of Calvin's was 
joined to the greateſt diſintereſtedneſs; for at 
- his death the whole of his poſſeſſions was not 
worth more than one hundred and twenty gold 
erowns. His indefatigable application ſhortened 
bis days; but it rendered his name famous, 
and procured him great reputation. 

There are letters of Luther's, which breathe 
as turbulent and uncharitable a ſpirit as thoſe 
of Calvin. The, catholics ſay, they cannot 
conceive how the proteſtants could acknow- 
ledge ſuch men as apoſtles: to which the pro- 
teſtants reply, that they do not invoke as ſaints 
the authors of the reformation; that they are 
neither Lutherans, Zuinglians, nor Calviniſts; 
that they profeſs to follow the doctrine of the 
primitive church; that they do not canonize 
the paſſions of Luther and Calvin; and that 
the-ferocity of their characters ought no more 

. to 
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to make againſt their tenets in the minds of 
proteſtants; than the manners of Alexander VI. 
and Leo X. or the barbarities of certain per- 
ſecutions, ſhould prejudice the Romiſh religion 
in the minds of catholics. RAS 
This is a truly prudent reply; and moderation 
ſeems at preſent to have taken place of the 
antient fury in both parties. Had the ſame 
ſpirit of bloodſned and cruelty always prevailed. 
in religion, Europe would be only a vaſt burying 
place. But the ſpirit of philoſophy has at length 
blunted the edge of the ſword ; yet mankind 
were obliged to ſuffer two hundred years of 
mad cruelty to arrive at theſe days aof eaſe 
and tranquility. | 9 
Theſe commotions, which,, by the events of 
war, reſtored ſo large a portion of the church 
poſſeſſions into ſecular hands, did not enrich 
the theologians who were the promoters of 
thoſe wars. They had the fate of thoſe who 
found the charge, but do not partake of the 
ſpoils. The paſtors of the proteſtant churches 
had inveighed ſo loudly againſt the riches of the 
clergy, that they impoſed a kind of law of de- 
cency upon themſelves, which prevented them 
from accumulating what they had ſo much 
condemned; and almoſt every crowned- head 
kept them ſtrictly to the letter of this law. The 
Calviniſt and Lutheran paſtors have in moſt 
places had ſuch proviſion made for them as is 
neceſſary for. their ſupport, without allowing 
of luxury. The revenues of the monaſteries. 
have been almoſt all of them placed in the 
hands of the government, and applied to the 
ule of hoſpital The only rich biſhopricks 
remaining in Germany, whoſe poſſeſſions have 
not ſuffered diminution, are thoſe of Lubeck 
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and Oſnabrug. You will ſee, in caſting your 
eye over the ſequel of theſe revolutions, the 
whimfical but pacific agreement in the trea 
of Weſtphalia, by which this biſhoprick of Of- 
nabrug is become alternatively Lutheran and 
Catholic. The reformation has been more fa- 
vourable to the clergy in England, than it has 
been to the Lutherans and Calviniſts in Ger- 
many, Swiſſerland, and the Low Countries. In 
England the biſhopricks are all very confidera- 
ble; the livings afford a very handſome ſupport 
and the country curates there are much better 
provided for than they are in France. All the 
advantage reaped by the government and the 
laity was from the diſſolution of the monaſ- 
teries. There are ſeveral entire pariſhes in 
London, which were formerly only one convent, 
but are now peopled with ſeveral numerous fa- 
milies. In general, every nation where convents 
have been converted to the uſe of the public, 
for, has, humanly ſpeaking, been conſiderable 
gainers, without any perſon being injured: 
in fact, nothing is taken from a ſociety which 
no longer exiſts; and there was no njury done 
but to a few temporary poſleſfors, who left no 
deſcendants behind them to complain of what 
they had been ſtripped of. It was the injuſtice of 
a day which has been productive of a benefit 
that will laſt for ages. | : 
In the mean time, before this confufion could 
be properly reduced to order, the two partics 
of Lutherans and Catholics ſet all Germany in 
flames. The religion, as it was called, 
was already, (in er 1555) eſtabliſhed in 
twenty four cities and eighteen ſmall provinces 
of theempice. Tbe Lutherans wanted to hum+ 
33 8 
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ble the power of Chatles V. and he on his ſide 
retended to root them out of the empire. Al- 
— were made, and battles ſought on both 
ſides; but here we muſt follow the changes 
wrought in the minds of men, with reſpect to 
religious affairs, and ſee in what manner the 
church of England was firſt eſtabliſhed, and 
the ſchiſms which happened in that of France. 


* 


C HAP. CXIV. 
Of King HEN VIII. and of the Change of 
| Religion in ENGLAND. en 
E ERY one knows that the ſeparation 
between, England and the ſee of Rome 
was cauſed by an amour of Henry VIII. What 
neither St. Peter's pence, nor the reſervations 
and proviſos, nor the annates, nor the levying 
of taxes, nor the ſales of indulgences, nor five 
years of exactions, all of them conſtantly op- 
poſed by acts of parliament, and the murmur- 
ings of the people, could ever bring to pa 

was produced at length, or at leaſt was fir 
occafioned by a ſudden love fit; and this mighty 
monument of the papal power, which had beer 
ſo long, and fo furiouſly ſhaken by public hatred, 
was brought to the ground by the firſt ſtone 
which was flung againſt it. ; 
Henry VIII. a man by nature ſenſual, violent, 
and obſtinate in his deſires, had among many other 
miſtreſſes one named Anna Bullen, the daugh- 
ter of a private gentleman of his kingdom, 
This young lady, whoſe free and ſprighily car- 
riage 
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5 ſeemed to promiſe very little reſiſtance, 
ha 


ſtill the prudence not to yield entirely; by 


which ſhe ſo inflamed the king's paſſion, that 


he reſolved to make her his wife. 
He had been married for above eighteen 
ars to Catherine of Spain, daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella, and aunt to Charles V. who 
had brought him three children, of which there 
was one Nil living, this was the princeſs Mary, 
afterwards queen of England. How then was 


he to procure a divorce, or annul his marriage 


with a perſon like queen Catherine, whom he 
could not reproach with harſhneſs, ill conduct, 
nor even that moroſe. humour which is fo fre- 


quently found in women of ſtrict virtue? This 


princeſs was firſt married to prince Arthur, el- 
deſt ſon to Henry VII. who dying a few months 


aſter. their nuptials, Henry procured a diſpen-- 
ſation from pope Julius II. and made a con- 
tract of marriage between her and his ſecond 
ſon, this Henry VIII. who, as ſoon as he came 


to the crown by his father's death, was ſolemnly 
eſpouſed to her. A conſiderable time afterwards 
he had a baſtard by one of his miſtreſſes, named 
Blunt. But he then had only conceived a diſ- 
Iike to his marriage, and no fcruples. of con- 
ſcience; but as ſoon as he fell ſo paſſionately 
in love with Anna Bullen, and found that he 
could not obtain her without marriage, he in- 
ſtantly began to feel a remorſe of conſcience, 


and ſhuddered to think how much he had of- 
fended God, by having lived eighteen years with 


Catherine as his wife. This prince, who {till 


acknowledged the authority of the ſee of Rome, 


applied to Clement VII. to annul pope Julius' 
bull, and declare his marriage with 1 
- N - . © 4 
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: of Spain, contrary to all laws divine and human. 
Clement VII. the baſtard fon of Julian of 
Medicis, had lately ſeen the city of Rome ſacked 
by the army of Charles V. and having but very 
lately made peace with this prince, he was 
ſtill 1 3. that he would get him depoſed, 
on account of his illegitimacy. He therefore 
could by no means think of declaring his aunt 
aconcubine, and her children baſtards, who had 
been ſo long acknowledged legitimate. Nor 
could he, as pope, own that his predeceſſor had 
no title to grant a diſpenſation. And, on the 
other hand, it would have been ſapping the 
very foundation of the papal power, to ac- 
knowledge that there were any laws which 
the popes might not break through if they 
thought fit. „ FU | 
Lewis XII. had indeed cauſed his marriage 
to be diſſolved; but his was a very different 
caſe from the preſent. Lewis had had no chil- 
dren by his queen, and pope Alexander VI. 
who ordered this divorce, was connected in in- 
tereſt with that monarch. | a 
Francis I. ſtrongly ſupported Henry's cauſe 
at Rome, both as his brother-in-law and ally, 
and likewiſe as the enemy of Charles V. whoſe 
- power was already grown formidable. The 
pope, thus preſſed between the emperor and 
theſe two kings; and being, as he expreſſed him- 
ſelf in one of his letters, * between the ham- 
mer and anvil,” had recourſe to negocia- 
tions, delays, promiſes, and denials, in hopes 
that Henry's paſſion would not- laſt ſo long as 
an Italian negociation ; but here he was de- 
ceived; and the Engliſh monarch, who unfor- 
tunately happened to be a- theologian, made 
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his divinity ſubſervient to his paſſion. He and his 
doctors had recourſe to the Levitical law, which 
forbids any one To uncover the nakedneſs 
of his brother's wife, or to marry his wife's 
ſiſter. The Chriſtian ſtates have long wanted, 
and ſtill continue to want good poſitive laws. 
In their juriſprudence, which is yet barbarous in 
many reſpects, and compoſed of the ancient 
cuſtoms of five hundred petty tyrants, they are 
frequently obliged'to have recourſe to the laws 
of the Romans and Hebrews, like a man who 
has wandered out of the road, and is enquiring 
bis way. They ſearch in the Jewiſh code for 
rules to direct the practice of their tribunals, 
But if we are to follow the Jewiſh matri- 
-monial law at all, we ſhould follow it in every 
thing. We ſhould condemn to death - every 
one who traws near to his wife at certain 
ſeaſons which happen to the female ſex; ina 
word, we ſhould obey a number of injunctiom, 
which-are-not made either for our climates or 
our manners, and are even contradictory to the 
new law. | | ; 
This, however, was the leaſt of the er- 
ors committed = thoſe who pretende — 
| e concerning Henry's marriage, upon the 
— — — law. They induſ- 
triouſly concealed from themſelves, that in Deu- 
teronomy, one of theſe very books in which, 
according to our weak underſtandings, God 
ſometimes appears to command contradictions, 
in-order to exerciſe the obedience of mankind, 
a man is not only permitted,” but even enjoined 
to marry his brother's widow, in caſe the has no 
children; and that the widow had a right to 
ſummon her huſband's brother to fulfil this law E 
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and in caſe of a refuſal, to looſe his ſhoe from 
his foot, and throw it in his face. 

It afforded an extraordinary and curious ſpec- 
tacle to behold the king of England, on one 
fide, ſoliciting the ſeveral univerſities of Europe 
to be favourable to his paſſion, and the emperor, 
on the other, preſſing them as warmly for their 
deciſion in favour of his aunt, and the king 
of France between both. ſtanding up for the 
Levitical law againſt that of Deuteronomy, in 
order to make the breach irreparable between 
Henry of England and Charles V. The em- 
peror laviſhed benefices upon thoſe Italian doc- 
tors who wrote for the validity of Catherine's 
marriage; and Henry paid thoſe as bountifully 

who gave their opinions in his favour. Time 
has at length unveiled theſe myſteries; and in 
the accounts of one of the king's private agents, 
named Crook, we find the following articles: 
(To a. Servetian monk one crown; to two 
other monks two crowns; to the prior of St. 
John fifteen crowns; to John Marino, the 
preacher, twenty crowns.” By this we find 
that the price was different, according to the 
credit of the ſuffrage ; and yet this purchaſer of 
theological deciſions, after he turned proteſtant, 
declared in defence of his proceedings, that he 
had never bought a ſingle opinion, nor given 
any ſum of money, till after the decree was 
ſigned. At length the univerſities of France, 
and particularly the Sorbonne, came to a reſo- 
lution, that the marriage of Henry VIII. with 
Catherine of Arragon was unlawful, 
and that Julius had not power to July AY 
diſpenſe with the Levitical law. 339 

2 agents went ſo far as to call in to 

their affiſtance the opinions of the Jewiſh rab- 
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bins; who acknowledged, that by the Deute- 
ronomical law, a man was commanded to 
. marry his brother's widow ; but, ſaid they, 


this Jaw related only to the country of Paleſ- 
tine, and it is the Levitical law which ought 


to be obſerved in England, The univerſities | 
and rabbins of the Auſtrian territories were 
of a quite different opinion; theſe, however, 


were not conſulted. ' 


Henry, thus provided with deciſions, which 
he had purchaſed at a reaſonable rate, preſſed 


by his miſtreſs's importunities, wearied with 
the pope's continual ſubterfuges, encouraged by 
Francis I. and depending on the ſupport. and 
authority of the clergy and univerſities of his 
own kingdom, and abſolute maſter of his par- 
liament, cauſed his marriage to be annulled by 
1533 Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


The queen, after having with becom- 


ing boldneſs and modeſty maintained her juſt 
rights, and objected to the authority of the 


court in ſuch a manner, as not to furniſh any 


dangerous weapons againſt herſelf, retired from 
the capital, and left her bed and throne to her 


rival ; and this favourite miſtreſs, who was al- 


ready advanced two months in her pregnancy, 
when ſhe was declared a wife and a queen“, 


made her public entry into London with a 
pomp as much ſuperior to the cuſtomary mag- 
nihcence on thoſe occaſions, as her preſent 


_ Exalted ſtation was above her former fortunes. 


Pope Clement VII. could not now avoid re- 
venging the affront offered to Charles V. and 


* It might be imagined from hence that Anna Bullen 


- was with child by Henry before ſhe was married to him, but 
the contrary is truth, for they were wedded privately ſore 


months before her coronation, 
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the prerogatives of the holy ſee; and accor- 
dingly iſſued a bull againſt Henry VIII. This 
bull loſt him the kingdom of England; for 
Henry, almoſt at the ſame time, got himſelf 
declared ſupreme head of the church of Eng- 
land by bis clergy, and the parliament after- 
wards confirmed this title, and aboliſhed the 
pope's authority throughout the kingdom, to- 
gether with his annates, Peter's pence, and 
proviſional grants. The nation chearfully joined 
in taking a new oath to the king, called the 
oath of ſupremacy: and thus was the whole 
credit of the popes, Which had laſted for fo 
many centuri-s, overthrown as it were in an 
inſtant, and without contradiction, notwith- 
ſtanding the deſperate outzries of all the reli- 
gious orders, WE 
Thoſe who pretended that no great king- 
dom could break with the pope without mani- 
feſt danger, now ſaw, that a fingle blow was 
ſufficient to overthrow this venerable coloſſus, 
whoſe head was of gold, and his feet of clay. 
In fact, the taxes which the court of Rome 
had fo long impoied on the Engliſh, were 
founded only on that people's willingneſs to be 
laid under contribution; but as ſoon as the 
reſolved to be no longer fo, it was found that a 
power founded only on force is nothing in itſelf, 
'The king made his parliament grant him 
the annates or firſt-fruits, which uſed to be 
collected by the popes. He created fix new 
biſhoprics, and «:rdered a viſitation of all the 
convents in his name. In the accounts of this 
viſitation, which are ſtill to be ſeen, we find 
ſome ſcandalous exceſſes carefully exaggerated, 
ſome falſe miracles greatly multiplied, and ſome 
| | fictitious 
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fictitious relics, which were ſaid to have been 


the devotion of the people, and bring in offer- 
ings. Several wooden figures were burnt in 
one of the market- places in London * which 
6 it was ſaid the monks made to move by 
435 means of ſprings. 

But the people could not, without a mixture 
of horror and concern, behold the aſhes of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, whom the Engliſh 


they were contained, and which was curiouſly 


with juſtice reproached the monks with their ex- 
tortions, he gave them equal reaſon by his pro- 
ceedings to charge him with rapine. All the 


ligious, who, on account of their age, could 


places aſſigned for their retreat, or penſions al- 
lowed them. Their revenues were all placed 


made by Burnet, they amounted to one million 
ſix hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; but this 
is exaggerating matters. The amount in efteAs 
and ready money was very conſiderable. With 
6 theſe ſpoils Henry founded and endowed 
1539 fix new biſhoprics, and one college, 
beſtowed large rewards on ſome of his ſervants, 
and converted the remainder to his own uſe. 
This very prince, who had written ſo warmly 
in defence of the pope's authority, againſt Lu- 


* — 


®* Smithfield; 
: ther, 


made uſe of in ſeveral convents, to increaſe 


nation ſtill revered, committed to the flames, 
__— with theſe inſtruments of pious fraud. 
The king appropriated the rich ſhrine in which 


adorned with jewels, to his own uſe. If Henry 


convents were ſuppreſſed ; and ſuch of the re- 


not enter into the world again, had either 


in the king's hands: according to a calculation 
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ther, became now an. irreconcileable. enemy to 
the ſee of Rome. But the ſame zeal, which 
had inſtigated him to oppoſe ſo vehemently the 
opinions of that arch heretie and reformer, 
{till induced him to adhere to the doctrine, tho? . 
he had changed the diſcipline of the Romiſh 
church. | 
He wanted to be the pope's rival, but with- 
out being either Lutheran or Sacramentarian. 
He ſtill preſerved the invocation of ſaints, but 
under certain reſtrictions. He ordered the holy 
ſeriptures to be read to the people in the vulgar 
tongue, but would go no farther. It was equally 
a crime to believe in the pope, and to be a pro- 
teſtant; and he alike condemned to the flames 
thoſe who ſpoke in favour of the Roman pon 
tiff, and thoſe who declared for the reformed 
religion of Germany: + 77 
The famous lord chancellor More, and one 
biſhop. Fiſher, were ſentenced by the parlia- 
ment, agreeable to the rigour of the late laws, 
to be beheaded, for refuſing to take the oath of 
ſupremacy, which. was, in other words, ac- 
knowledging Henry VIII. for pope of Eng- 
land; for Henry always made uſe of the ſword 
of the law to cut off thoſe who proved reſrac- 
tory, TI. | 
op? Paul III. who ſucceeded to Clement 
VII. thought. to fave Fiſher's life by ſending 
him a cardinal's hat, while matters were pre- 
paring for his trial; but in this he only gave 
Henry the ſatis faction of bringing a cardinal to 
the block. The king aſterwards ſet a price 
upon the head of cardinal Polus, or Pole, Who 
had taken refuge. at Rome, and inhumanly 
cauſed the mother of this prelate 9 
= cath 
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death by the hands of the executioner, without 
the leaſt regard to her great age, or the royal 
ſtock from which ſhe was deſcended. All this 
he did becauſe they refuſed to acknowledge him 
as the Engliſh pope. 

The king having underſtood that there was 
at that time in London a learned Sacramenta- 
rian, called Lambert, reſolved to have the glory 
of diſputing with him before a grand aſſembly, 
ſummoned for that purpoſe at Weſtminſter. 
The end of this diſputation was, that the king 
gave his antagoniſt his choice, either to be 
of his opinion, or to be hanged. Lambert 
nobly made choice of the latter, and the king 
had the mean cruelty to order him to be exe- 
cuted. The Engliſh: biſhops,, who were ſtill 
catholics, though they had renounced the ju- 
riſdiftion of the pope, were animated with ſuch - 
a furious zeal againſt the heretics, that when 
they condemned any of them to be burnt, they 
granted forty days indulgence to every perſon 
who brought wood to build the pile. | 

All. theſe: maſſacres were carried on by acts 
of parliament ; and this ſkew of juſtice, which 
is perhaps more deteſtable than the oppreſſive 
violence which defies all laws, was in a great 
meaſure the means of preventing civil wars. 
There were inſurrections in ſome of the 
counties, but London, awed by its fears, re- 
mained perfectly quiet. c | 

Thus did Henry VIII. by his policy and ſe- 
verity, render himſelf abſolute maſter of his 
people. His will became the ſole law of the 
kingdom, and thoſe nominal Jaws by which 


they judged between ſubject and ſubject, were 


ſo imperfect, that at that time a perſon was 
[25454 ſentenced 
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ſentenced to death upon the depoſition of a 
ſingle witneſs ; and it was not till the reign of 
Edward VI. that the Engliſh, following the 
example of other nations, enacted as a law, 
that no petſon ſhould be condemned without 
the depoſition of two witneſſes. | 

Anna Bullen ſtill enjoyed her triumph, un- 
der the protection of the King's authority. It 
is ſaid that her ruin was ſecretly plotted by 
ſome of the friends of Rome, who hoped, that 
if they could bring about a ſeparation between 
her and the king, the daughter of Catharine of 
Spain would ſucceed to the crown, and reſtore 
the religion which had been ab6liſhed in favour 
of this rival. The king, who was lately be- 
come amorous of Jane Seymour, one of the 
queen's maids of honbur, greedily received the 
reports brought him ul his wife. He was 
violent in al his paſhons, and now, without 
bluſhing or heſitation, accuſed his conſort of 
adultery before the houſe of peers. The par- 
liament, which at that time was only 6 
the creature of the king's will, gave ſen- 153 
rence againſt the queen; but upon ſuch light 
evidence, that if a private perſon was to part 
with his wife on no ſtronger conviction of her 
guilt, he would paſs for a very bad man. At 
the ſame time they condemned her brother to 
loſe his head, on pretence of having committed 
inceſt with her, though without the leaſt proof. 
Two other perſons were executed for having 
uſed ſome complimental expreſſions to her, 
which might be ſpoken to any woman, and 
which the moſt yirtuous queen might hear, 
when, in a gajety of humour, ſhe indulges the 
perſons about her in the freedom of converſa- 
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tion: and a muſician was likewiſe hanged, 
who had been prevailed upon to depoſe in court 
that he had partaken of her private favours, and 
who was never confronted with her. The let- 
ter which the -unfortunate queen wrote to her 
huſband, before ſhe went to the ſcaffold, is a 
ſtrong proof of her innocence and reſolution : 
« Your majeſty has ever loaded me with fa- 
vours and dignities, ſays ſhe ; from a private 
woman you raiſed me to the rank of a mar- 
chioneſs, from a marchioneſs to be a queen; 
and now from a queen, you are this day pleaſed 
to make me a faint.” In a word, Anna Bullen 
was ſent from a throne to a ſcaffold, by the 
jealouſy. of a huſband who had no longer any 
affection for her. She was not the only one 
of twenty crowned heads, who had met with 
a tragical end in England, but ſhe was the firſt 
who had fallen by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. The tyrant (for I can give him no 
other name) cauſed himſelf to be divorced from 
his wife before be put her to death, and by 
that means declared his daughter Elizabeth a 
baſtard, as he had before illegitimated his firſt 
daughter Mary. | 
he very next day after the queen's execu- 
tion, he married Jane Seymour, who died the 
following year, after having brought him a 
ſon. 
Henry ſoon. contracted a new mar- 
1539 'riage with Anne of Cleves, of whom 
he became enamoured. by a flattering picture, 
which the famous Hans Holbein had — for 


her. But when he ſaw her in perſon, he found 

her ſo different from her picture, that in ſix 

months after he reſolved upon a third Gees. 
| 5 1 
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To bring this about, he told his clergy, that 
he had never conſented in his heart to marry 
Anne of Cleves. No one could have had the 
impudence to make uſe of ſuch a reaſon, with- 
out being very ſure, that thoſe to whom it was 
offered would be mean enough to allow its va- 
lidity. The bounds of juſtice and ſhame had 
been long broken through, and the clergy and 
parliament made no ſcruple of granting him 
a ſentence of divorce ; after which he married 
his fifth wife, Catharine Howard, who was 
one of his own ſubſets. Any other perſon 
than Henry would have been weary of conti- 
nually expoſing the real or ended infamy of 
his family; but he, on the contrary, being in- 
formed that the queen, before her marriage, 
had had ſeveral gallants, ordered her 

to be beheaded for paſt faults, which 1342 
ought not to have been remembered, and which, 
at the time of their commiſſion, did not merit 
ſo ſevere a puniſhment. * 1 

After being thus ſtained with the blood of 
two wives, and branded with the inſamy of 
three divorcements, he cauſed a law to be 
paſſed, equally ſhameful, cruel, ridiculous, and 
impoſſible to be executed; which was, that 
any perſon being privy to the gallantry of the 
queen, and not making the ſame known, ſhould. 
incur the penalties. of high treaſon, and that 
every woman about to de married to a king of 
England, not being a virgin, is bound to de- 
clare the fame under pain of the like puniſh- 
ment, 

It was faid by way of jeſt on this act, (if 
there could be any jeſting in ſuch a court) that 
the king ought to marry a widow ; which he 

An F 2 accor- 
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accordingly did, in the perſon of Catharine 
Parr, his fixth wife, who was very near expe- 
— the fate of Anna Bullen and Catharine 
Howard ; not for any affair of gallantry, but for 

happening to differ ſometimes from the 
£543 king in matters of religion, 

Some princes who have changed the religi on 
of their kingdoms have become cruel an 
rannical, from the oppoſition and rebellion of 
their ſubjects: but Henry was cruel by nature, 


and a tyrant in his government, his religion, 


and his family. Yet this man died in 
1555 his bed, and Henry VI. the moſt ſweet 
tempered of all princes, was dethroned, impri- 
toned, and aſſaſſinated. 

This king's laſt illneſs furniſhes us with a 
fingular inſtance of the power of the Engliſh 
laws, ſo long as they remain in force, — of 
the ſtrict obſervance which has in all times been 

id to the letter, rather than ſpirit of thoſe 

ws. No perſon dared to acguaint Henry 
with his approaching end, Wa e, a few years 
before, he had made the parliament paſs a law, 
declaring it high treaſon in any one who ſhould 
foretel the death of the king. This law, as 
cruel as it was-abſurd, could not be founded on 
the pretence of the troubles ariſing about the 
ſucceſſion, ſince the ſucceſſion had already been 
ſettled in yo of prince Edward ; .it was 
therefore only the effect of the tyrannical diſ- 
polition of * VIII. his fear of death, and 
the general opinion which ſtill prevailed con- 
_— the art 0 an futurity. 
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Of the REIIC ION of ENGLAND. for 
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Sequel of Affairs relating to RELIGION. in 
ENGEAND. 


D G the reign of Edward VI. fon to 
Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour, the 
Engliſh were proteſtants, becauſe the ſovereign 
and his council were ſuch, and becauſe the ſpi- 
rit of reformation had already begun to take 
root. The church of England was at that time 
partly Lutherans and partly Sacramentarians; 
but no one was perſecuted on account of their. 
belief, except two poor anabaptiſt women, whom 
archbiſhop Cranmer, a violent Lutheran, in- 
ſiſted upon having burnt, not foreſeeing that he 
himſelf was one day to undergo the fame fate. 
The young king refuſed for a long time to give 
his aſſent to the condemnation of theſe poor 
wretches ; and when at length obliged to ſign the 
warrant for their death, he ſhed a flood of tears. 
It was not ſufficient to ſhed tears on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, he ought to have perfiſted in refuſing to 
But he was then only fourteen years of 
e, and could not be ſuppoſed to have any 
| TI ey with reſpect to good or 
evil. | 
Thoſe who at that time went under the de- 
nomination of anabaptiſts in England are the 
anceſtors of the pacific quakers, whoſe religion 
has been the object of ſo much ridicule, while 
at the ſame time we cannot forbear having an 
eſteem for their manners. Theſe anabaptiſts 
differed widely in point of doctrine, and ſtil? 
more in conduct, from the German anabap- 
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tiſts, that uncivilized and brutal rabble, who, 
as we have already ſeen, carried the fury of 
wild ſanaticiſm as 2 as it was poſſible for hu- 
man nature to do, when leſt to itſelf. The 
Engliſh anabaptiſts had not yet any ſettled bod 
of doctrine among them, as indeed no 00. 
taiſed from among the common people can 
have, till aſter a length of time; but it is very 
extraordinary, that though they made a pro- 
feffion of being Chriſtians, without the leaſt 
pretence to any kind of philoſophy, they were 
in fact no other than deiſts; for they owned 
Jeſus Chriſt only as a man to whom God had 
been pleaſed to impart a greater portion of pure 
knowledge, than to the reſt of mankind who 
lived at the fame time. The moſt learned of 
them affirmed, that the term Sox or Gop ſig- 
nified no more with the Hebrews than a good, 
or virtuous man, as the ſon of Belial, or Sa- 
tan, did a wicked man; and that moſt of the 
tenets which have been taken from the ſcrip- 
tures are philofophic ſubtleties, which have 
been made uſe of to cover plain and natural 
truths. They denied the 7 of the fall of 
man, the myſtery of the Holy Trinity, and. 
conſequently that of the incarnation. They 
abſolutely rejected the baptiſm of children, = 
conferred a new one upon adults ; ſeveral, of 
them even looked upon baptiſm as only an old 
eaſtern form of ablution adopted by the Jews, 
and afterwaids revived by John the Baptilt, and 
which was never put in practice by Chriſt upon 
any of his apoſtles. It was in this point that 
they principally reſembled the quakers who have 
come aſter them; and this diſlike to the bap- 
tiſm of children was the chief thing which 
L Pro- 
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procured them the appellation of anabaptiſts. 
They pretended to adhere cloſely to the letter 
of the goſpel, and thought that dying for their 
fe was dying for Chriſtianity; and in this 
they differed eſſentially from the deiſts, or God- 


worſhippers, who eſtabliſhed their private opi- 


nions more than ever in the midſt of ſo many 
public ſects. 

Theſe latter, who were more attached to 
Plato than Jeſus, and who were philoſophers 
rather than Chriſtians, being tired with the 
numberleſs and unhappy diſputes about reli- 
gion, ſomewhat too raſhly rejected both di- 
vine revelation, which they found too muc h 
perverted by mankind, and human authority, 
which had been ſtill more abuſed. They fpread 
themſelves throughout all Europe, and have 
encreafed in a ſurpriſing manner, without hav- 
ing formed themſelves into either ſect or ſociety, 
or having ever rebelled againſt any power, This 
religion is the only one in the world that never 
Rad an aſſembly; very little has been written 
concerning it; it is peaceable, and bas ſpread 
through every part without the help of commu- 
nication. Formed originally of philoſophers, 
who, by following the ihe of nature only, 
without inftruQing each other, have wandered 
in an uniform manner; from them it ſpread 
itſelf among the middling rank of people, who 
lead a life of eaſe” conſequent upon a limited 
fortune, and has ſince aſcended to the great in 
all countries, but ſeldom has come down to 
the common people. England is, of all other 
countries in the world, that, wherein this reli- 
gion, or rather philoſophy, has with time taken 
the deepeſt root, and oy the moſt univerſally, 
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Here it has communicated itſelf even to the ar- 
tificers and country people, and the inhabitanrs 
of this iſland are 4 only people who have be- 
gun to think for themſelves; but the number 
of theſe country philoſophers is very inconſts 


derable, and will always continue ſo; for hard 


labour and argumentation agree but ill toge- 
ther, and the common people in general nei- 
ther make a good nor bad uſe of their under- 


ſtandings. 


A fatal atheiſm alſo began to ariſe in moſt 
places in Europe from theſe theological divi- 
ſions. It is ſaid that there were a greater num- 
ber of atheiſts in Italy at that time than elſe- 
where. The Italian philoſophers were not led 
into theſe exceſſes by the diſputes about doc- 
trine, but rather by thoſe irregularities into which 
almoſt all the courts of Europe, and that of 


Rome likewiſe, were fallen. In reading the 
Italian writings of thoſe times with attention, 


we may perceiye in ſeveral of them, that the 
authors being too forcibly ſtruck with the mon- 
ſtrous exceſs of wickedneſs of which they ſpeak, 
Tefuſed to acknowledge a divine being who 
could permit ſuch crimes, and thought in the 
ſame manner as Lucretius did in times of the 
like wretched. kind. This pernicious opinion 

revailed among the great both in England and 
Toons ; but it was of ſhort duration in Ger- 
many and the North, and there is no reaſon to 
apprehend that it will make any great progreſs : 
ſound philofbphy, morality, and the intereſts 
of ſociety, have now in a manner exterminated 
it; but at that time it was kept alive by reli- 

ious wars, when an enthuſiaſtical ids 
were led by atheiſtical chiefs. 


Edward 


was deſcended from 
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Edward VI. died in the midft of theſe cala- 
mitous times, and on his death-bed de- * 
clared his couſin, lady Jane Grey, who 553 

— VII. heireſs to his: 
kingdom, in prejudice to his ſiſter Mary, the 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Catharine of 
Spain. Jane was accordingly proclaimed ur 
London; but Mary's right, aſſiſted by a fac- 
tion, got the aſcendency after a very ſlight 
conteſt, Mary then confined her rival in the 
Tower, together with the princeſs Elizabeth, 
who afterwards had fo glorious a reign. 
Much more blood was ſpilt on the ſcaffold 
than in the field, upon this occaſton, Jane 
Grey, her father, father-in-law, and huſband, 
were all condemned to loſe their heads, This 
was the ſecond queen who had been publicly 
executed in England. She was only ſeventeen: 
years of age, and had been compelled to accept the 
crown; every thing pleaded in her favour, and 
Mary ought to have dreaded a too frequent 
example of paſſing from the throne to the ſcaf- 
fold ; but no conſideration could ſtop her. This 
princeſs was as cruel as Henry VIII. and as 
cool and deliberate in her barbarities as her 
father was raſh and fiery. In a word, ſhe was 
a ons of another ſpecies. 
. holly devoted to the communion of the 
church of Rome, and ſtill ſmarting with the 
ſenſe of the indignity put upon her mother, ſhe- 
began, by dint of art and bribery, to get toge- 
ther a parliament of catholics. The lords, who- 
moſt of them knew no other religion than that- 
of their ſovereign, were eaſily won; and the 
fame thing now happened in regard to religion 
which we have already ſeen happen im political 
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matters, during the wars between the factions 
of the white and red roſe. The parliament 
then alternately paſſed ſentence againſt the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. they perſecuted the proteſtants z while 
Edward VI. was on the throne, they protected 
and encouraged them, and at Mary's command 
they condemned them to the ſtake. It has 
been frequently aſked, why this dreadful pu- 
niſhment by fre is_ inflicted by Chriſtians on 
thoſe who happen to think differently from the 
eſtabliſhed church, while the moſt atrocious 
crimes meet with a milder death ? Biſhop Bur- 
net gives us this reaſon; that as it was the ge- 
neral belief that all beretics were condemned 
to be everlaſtingly burning in hell, tho' their 
bodies did not go thither before the reſurrec- 
tion, they thought to imitate the divine juſtice, 
by delivering their bodies to the flames in this 
world, | 
Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

1553 who had affifted Henry VIII. in his firſt 
divarce, was condemned to this horrid death, not 
ſo much for having'been the inſtrument of that 
act, as for being a proteſtant. This prelate 
was weak enough to abjure his opinion: and 
Mary had the pleaſure of ſending him to the 
ſtake, after having brought infamy upon his cha- 
racter; but he reſumed his courage in the midſt 
of the flames, declared that he died a proteſ- 
tant, and did that in reality which we ſind only 
written, and that perhaps fictitiouſly, of Mu- 
tius Scævola. He thruſt into, the flames that band 
which had ſigned his abjuration, and held it there 
till it was quite conſumed; then ſunk down into 
the fire and expired: an action w the full as in- 
c 92 trepid, 
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trepid, and infinitely more praiſe-worthy, than 
that which is attributed to Mutius. The Eng- 
liſhman puniſhed himſelf for that which he 
thought a weakneſs in him, whereas the Ro- 
man did it only becauſe he had failed in an in- 
tended aſſaſſination. 

It is faid that about eight hundred perſons 
were burnt during Mary's reign. One wo- 
man, who was big with child, was delivered 
in the flames, and ſome of the ſpectators being 
moved with compaſſion, ſnatched the infant 
out of the fire, which the catholic judge or- 
dered to be caſt back again. In reading theſe 
abominable deeds, we can hardly think that 
we were born in a ſociety of men, but rather 
amongſt thoſe beings which are repreſented to 
us in the midſt of a gulph of torments, wait- 
ing in eager expectation to hurry mankind into 
them. , 

Among all thoſe whom Mary's cruelty con- 
demned to be burnt alive, not one was accuſed 
of rebellion againſt their lawful ſovereign ; they 
all ſuffered. for religion: and while Jews were 
allowed to exerciſe their religion without inter- 
ruption, and even indulged with privileges, 
Chriſtians conſigned their Fellow-chriſtians to 
the moſt ſhocking death, only for differing from 
them in gm articles 1 þ | 

died in peace, but deſpiſed 
her huſband Philip II. and her 0 1539 


Calais, and her memory will ſor ever be held in 
deteſtation by all who are not of a perſecuting 


ſoul. 

To catholic ſucceeded the proteſtant 
queen Elizabeth, . - parliament now be- 
Cas - 6 


Cale 


ſubjects, who ſtill upbraid her with the loſs of 
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came proteſtant again, together with the whole 
nation, which has ever ſince continued fo. 
Religion was now fixed on a ſolid foundation ; 
and the liturgy, which had been firſt begun in 
the reign of Edward VI. was eſtabliſhed under 
the fame form as it now ſubſiſts. The religion 
of the church of England conſiſts, in general, 
of the Romiſh form of church government, 
with ſome fewer ceremonies than are uſed by 
the catholics, and ſome more than are practiſed 
by the Lutherans. It allows confeſſion with- 
out enjoining it, and holds that God is in the 
Eucharift, though without tranſubſtantiation. 
It was neceſſary in politics, that the crown 
ſhould retain the ſupremacy : . accordingly a 
woman became the head of the church, . 
This woman had more underſtanding, and 2 
better mind, than either her father Henry VIII. 
or her ſiſter Mary. She avoided perſecution as 
induſtriouſly as they had encouraged it. Hav- 
jng perceived at her firſt coming to the crown, 
that the preachers of both parties were the 
trumpets of diſcord. in their pulpits, ſhe- iſſued 
an ordinance forbidding all preaching for the 
ſpace of ſix months, without an expreſs licence 
ligned by herſelf, in order to prepare the way 
for a general harmony. This new. precaution 
kept thoſe within bounds who thought they had 
a right, and might poſſibly have the power of 
ſtirring up the people. No one ſuffered perſe- 
cution, or was even called to account on the 
ſcore of belief; but thoſe who acted againſt 
law, or raiſed commotions in the ſtate, were 
ſeverely dealt with, according to laws. The 
great principle which was ſo long miſtaken T 
mankind, was now fumly eſtabliſhed in 4 
0 . 9 min 8 
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minds in England, that it is the province of 
God alone to judge the hearts of thoſe who of- 
ſend him, and of men to ſuppreſs thoſe who 
rebel againſt a government eſtabliſhed by men. 
You will, in the courſe of this hiſtory, find 
what. you ought to think of Elizabeth, and 
eſpecially what idea you ought to form con- 
cerning the Engliſh nation. | h 


TT TT TITS Tet t, 
CHAP l. 
Of ReLicion in SCOTLAND. 


HE troubles which befel religion in Scot- 
land were reflected back upon it from 
England. It was about the year 1559, that 
certain Calviniſts firſt inſinuated themſelves into 
the fayour of the people,, whom it is always 
neceſſary to gain in the firſt place. They are 
open and artleſs, and of their own accord take 
the bridle that is held out to them, till ſome 
powerful perſon comes, who ſeizes it, and guides 

them as is moſt for his own advantage. 
The catholic bifhops were preſently ready to 
condemn the few heretics who firſt appeared in 
the kingdom, to the flames; for this inhuman 
practice was as common in thoſe days in Eu- 
rope as it now is to hang a thief. 12 
There happened at that time in Scotland what 
muſt neceſſarily happen in every country where 
there are the leaſt remains of liberty. The ſuffer- 
ings of an old prieſt, whom the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's had condemned to be burnt, made a 
number of proſelytes; and theſe making ow of 
fy 
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1 their liberty, boldly circulated their new 
559 tenets, and oppoſed the archbiſhop in 
his cruelties. Several of the Scotch nobility 
acted, during the minority of Mary Stewart, in 
the ſame manner as thoſe of France did after- 
wards during the minority of Charles IX. By 
their ambition they added freſh fuel to the 
flames which had been lighted up by religion, 
and much blood was ſpilt, as it had been in 
other places on the like occaſion. It would 
have been much better for the Scotch, who 
were then the pooreſt and moſt indolent people 
in Europe, to have applied themſelves by 33 
and induſtry to till their barren and ungrateful 
ſoil, or at leaſt to have procured that ſubſiſtence 
they ſtood in need of by fiſhing, than to have 
drenched their miſerable country in blood for 
foreign opinions, and the intereſt of a few am- 
bitious men among them ; but they added this 
new misfortune to that of their natural indi- 
. ther to M 
| queen regent, motner to Mar 
1559 Stewart, thought to ſtiſle the — 
religion in its infancy, by ſending for troops 
over from France; but by this very ſtep ſhe 
confirmed the 2 ſhe propoſed to prevent. 
The parliament of Scotland, fired with indig- 
nation to ſee their country filled, with foreign 
troops, obliged the regent to ſend: them home, 
ſuppreſſed the Romiſſi religion, and eſtabliſhed 
the Genevan confeflion of faith throughout the 
kingdom. | 
Stewart, who was widow to the French 
king Francis II. was a princeſs of weak talents, 
and ſeemed born only for love and' gallantry : 
being obliged by Catharine de Medicis, 4 
| ear 
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ſeared her beauty, to quit France and return to 
Scotland, ſhe found only a wretched kingdom, 
rent in pieces by fanaticiſm, You will fee in 
what manner ſhe added to the miſeries of her 
country by her own follies. | 

_ Calviniſm has at length gained the entire aſ- 
cendency in Scotland, notwithſtanding all the 
efforts of the Romiſh biſhops then, and the 
biſhops of the church of England fince, It is 
now almoſt entirely ſuppreſſed in France; at 
leaſt it is no longer tolerated there. Thus, 
ſince the fixteenth century, there has been one 
continued chain of reyolutions in Scotland, 
England, Germany, Swiſſerland, Denmark, and 


F rance. 
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Of Ret1con in FRANCE, during the Reign 
f Francis I. and bis ducceſſors. 


HE French were, ever ſinee the time of 

Charles VII. looked upon at Rome as 
ſchiſmatics, on account of the pragmatic ſanc- 
tion made at Bourges, conformable to the coun- 
cil of Baſil, which had fo ſtrenuouſty oppoſed 
the papal power. The chief object of this 
pragmatic ſanftion was the cuſtom of elections 
among the clergy, a cuſtom, which, in better 
times, had tended to the encouragement of 
virtue and ſound doctrine, but had likewiſe 
proved the cauſe of numberleis diſputes. It 
was very pleaſing to the people: on theſe two 
| accounts ; 
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accounts : to rigid minds-it had the appearance 
of the remains of the primitive church, and the 
univerſities found in it a recompence for their 
labours. The popes, however, notwithſtand- 
ing that this pragmatic ſanction had ſuppreſſed the 
annates and other exactions of the ſee of Rome, 
ſtill continued to receive them. We are in- 
formed by Fromentau, that in the ſeventeen 
years reign of Lewis XII. the popes had raiſed 
in the dioceſe of Paris alone, the exorbitant 
ſum of three millions three hundred thouſand 
livres of the current coin of thoſe times. 

When Francis I. in the year 1515, engaged 
in his Italian expeditions, which were in the 
beginning as glorious as thoſe of Charles VIII. 
and Lewis XII. and in the end proved till 
more unfortunate z pope Leo X. who at - firſt 
oppoſed him, ſtood afterwards in need of his 
aſſiſtance, and became likewiſe neceſſary to 
him. ol A 
Chancellor Duprat, who was after- 
1515 wards madecardinal, in conjunction with 
pope Leo's miniſters drew up that-famous con- 
cordate, by which, as it was ſaid, the king 
and his holineſs gave each other what neither 
of them had a right to. The king obtained 
the nomination of vacant benefices, and, by a 
private article, the firſt year's revenue was giver 
to the pope, in conſideration of his relinquiſh- 
ing his right of mandates, reſervations, rever- 
ſions, and foreſtalments, rights which the ſee 
of Rome had for a long time challenged. The 
pope, immediately after the ſigning the con- 
cordate, publiſhed. a bull, in which he reſerved 


the annates to his own uſe. On this occaſion 
the univerſity of Paris, who by this bull was 
E925 deprived 
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deprived of one of its rights, aſſumed a privi- 
lege, which even an Engliſh parliament would 
not venture to pretend to, and publiſhed an 
ordinance prohibiting the printing of the king's 
concordate, or paying any obedience to it. And 
yet the univerſities were not ill. uſed by this 
agreement between the king and the pope, ſince 
the third part of the benefices in the kingdom 
were left in their diſpoſal, with a right of ſuing 
for them during four months of the year, viz. 
January, April, July, and October, which 
were called the graduates months. 

The clergy, eſpecially thoſe of the colleges, 
who were deprived of the right of nominating 
their biſhops, murmured at it ; but they were 
ſoon pacified by the hopes of obtaining bene- 
fices from the court. The parliament, who 
had no favours to expect from the court, main- 
tained with unſhaken firmneſs the ancient cu- 
ſtoms and liberties of the Gallican church, of 
which it was the defender, and reſpectfully 
oppoſed ſeveral letters of juſſion; and, when at 
length compelled to regiſter the concordate, 
entered a general proteſt that it was only done 
in obedience to the king's repeated commands. 
But while the parliaments were thus remon- 
ſtrating, and the univerſities complaining againſt 
this concordate, they ſeemed to have forgot an 
—_— ſervice which Francis I. had done the 
nation by granting the annates to the . 
They had his time been paid 2 
exorbitant rate, in the ſame manner as in Eng- 
land, and he leſſened them. At preſent they 
do not amount to above four hundred thouſand 
franks, one year with another, and theſe are 
gained again in trade; but at length it * 
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the cry of the whole nation to pay no annates 
at all to Rome. 

The firſt years ſucceeding the concordate 
proved very troubleſome times in feveral dio- 
ceſes; when the king named one biſhop, the 
canons named another, and the parliament, in 
virtue of the writs of error, always decided in 
favour of the clergy. Theſe diſputes would 
have occaſioned civil wars in the time of the 
feudal government. At length Francis took 
from the parliament the cognizance of affairs 
relating to biſhoprics and abbeys, and tranſ- 
ferred it to the great council of the kingdom. 
In time every thing became quiet, and the 
people were as much accuſtomed to the concor- 
date, as if it had always ſubſiſted; and the com- 
plaints of the parliament ceafed entirely, when 
in 1558 the king obtained of pope Paul HI. an 
indulto in behalf of the chancellors and mem- 
bers of the partiament, empowering them to 
do that in a lefs degree which the king does in 
a greater, namely, to confer benefices during 
their hves; and * maſters of requeſts had the 
ſame privileges. | 

In all this affair, which occaſioned fo much 
uneaſineſs to Francis I. it was abſolutely ne- 
* him to make himſelf obeyed, if be 
was deſirous that Leo X. ſhould fulf his poli- 
tical engagements with bim, and affiſt him in 
recovering the dutchy of Milan. 

It may eaſily be perceived, that the intimate 
connection which ſubfiſted between them at 
that time, would not permit the king to let a 
religion be formed in his kingdom, which was 
repugnant to the intereſts of the papal ſee. The 
council was of opinion, that every innovation 
0 in 
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in religion brought after it innovations in the 
ſtate. Politicians ſometimes deceive themfelves 
by judging from an example which ſtrikes 
| them. The council was right, if it had in 
view the troubles oecaſtoned in Germany, 
which it helped to foment itſelf; and perhaps 
might on the other hand be wrong, if it 2 
dered the eaſe with which the kings of Sweden 
and Denmark had eſtabliſned the Lutheran re- 
ligion in their dominions. It might have looked 
farther back, and ſeen more ſtriking inftances. 
The true religion had been inttoduced almoſt 
every where without any civil wars; in the 
Roman empire by an edi& of Conftantine's, in 
France by the will of king Clovis, in England 
by the example of a petty king of Kent, named 
Ethelbert, and in Poland and Hungary from 
the like cauſes. It was not much more than a 
century fince the firſt of the Jagellonian race, 
who reigned in Poland, had embraced Chri- 
ſtianity, and made all Lithuania and Samogitia 
do the ſame, without the antient Gepides hav- 
ing once murmured. And though the Saxons 
had heen baptized in torrents of blood by 
Charlemagne, it was only becaufe he wanted ta 
ſubje&, and not inſtruct them. If they had caſt 
an eye on the whole continent of Aſia, they 
would have ſeen a number of Mahometan ſtates 
peopled with both Chriftians and idolaters, who 
lived in harmony together; a number of diffe- 
rent religions eſtabliſhed in India, China, and 
other places, without the force of arms; and 
if they had recurred to the firſt ages, they 
would have ftill met with the ſame examples. 
It is not. that a new religion is dangerous or 
bloody in itfelf, but as the ambition 2 
5 es 
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makes uſe of ſuch religion to attack the eſta- 


bliſhed authority. Thus, for inſtance, the. Lu- 


theran princes of Germany took up arms againſt 
the emperor, who was aiming at their deſtruc- 
tion; but Francis I. and Henry IL had no 
princes nor nobles in their dominions, whom 
* had reaſon to ſtand in ſear of. | 
he court, which became divided under the 
ſucceedi unhappy minorities, was perfectly 
united in its obedience to Francis I. Accordingly 
this prince only ſuffered the heretics to be perſe- 
cuted, without being the author of their perſecu- 
tion himſelf. The biſhops and the parliament 
lighted the fires, and he did not extinguiſh them. 
He was very indifferent about religion him- 


ſelf ; he made alliances. with the proteſtants of 


Germany, and even with the Mahometans, to 
oppoſe Charles V. and when his allies, the Lu- 
eran princes of Germany, accuſed him with 
having; gut their brethren in France to death, 
who had been ullty of no diſturbances in that 
kingdom, he threw. the whole blame upon the 

common judges. 
We have ſeen what horrible cruelties-were 
_ exerciſed by the judges in England, under 
Heary VIII. and queen Mary. The French, 
who are eſteemed a more humane people, far 
ſurpaſſed them in the barbarities my committed 
under the name of religion and juſtice. | 
It is neceſſary to know, that in. the twelfth: 
century one Peter Waldo, a rich merchant. of 
Lyons, whoſe deyotion and errors are ſaid to 
have given riſe to the ſect of the Vaudois, or 
Waldenſes, having retired with ſome few poor 
people, whom he maintained by his charity, into 
the uncultivated and deſert vallies which lie 
between 
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between Provence and Dauphiny, he officiated 
, as father and pontiff to them; and inſtructed 


them in the tenets of his ſet, which in ſeveral 
points reſembled that of the Albigenſes, of 
Wickliff, John Hus, Luther, and Zuinglius. 
Theſe men, who lived a long time unknown 
to the reſt of the world, employed themſelves 
in tilling the barren lands they inhabited, and, 


by incredible labour, made them fit for corn 


and paſture; which plainly ſhews how much 
we deſerve to be accuſed o ny, if there 
remain any uncultivated lands in France. They 
purchaſed ſome inheritances in Cens and the 
parts adjacent; and by their induſtry gained a 
comfortable ſupport for themſelves, and en- 
riched their lords, who never found the leaſt 
reaſon to complain of them; In the ſpace of 
two.hundred and fifty. years, their numbers in- 
creaſed to near eighteen thouſand fouls. They 
peopled thirty — excluſive of hamlets, 
and all this by the work of their own hands. 
There were no prieſts amongſt them, no diſ- 
putes about worſhip, no law-ſuits, but decided 
all their differences amongſt themſelves. Thoſe 
who went into the neighbouring cities, knew 
that there were ſuch things as a maſs, or bi- 
ſhops. They worſhipped God in their own 
jargon, and their aſſiduous labour rendered their 
lives innocent. They lived in this happy and 
tranquil ſtate for upwards of two centuries, 
which is to be attributed to their neighbours 
having been wearied out by the war againſt the 
Albigenſes. When the human mind has been 
for à long ſucceſſion of time hurried away to 
the laſt exceſs of rage and fury, it ſoftens at 
length into forbearance and indifference: this 


3 may 
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may alike be obſerved in' every individual, and 
in whole nations. Theſe Vaudois were in the 
enjoyment of this peaceful calm when the re- 
formers of Germany and. Geneva learnt that 
they bad brethren in theſe parts; and imme- 
diately ſent miniſters among them, for ſo they 
called the curates of the proteſtant churches : 
and now the Vaudois came to be too well 
known. By the new edict againſt heretics they 
were condemned to the flames; and the parlia- 
ment of Provence, in 1540, denounced this pu- 
niſhment againſt nineteen. of the principal in- 
habitants of the village of Merindol, at the 
ſame time ordering their woods to be deſtroy- 
ed, and their houſes raged to the ground. The 
Vaudois, ſtruck with conſternation; ſent a de- 
putation to cardinal Sadolet, biſhop of Carpen- 
tras, who was then at his biſhopric. This il- 
luſtrious ſage, who was a true philoſopher, as 
being a humane man, received them with kind- 
neſs, and interceded in their behalf; upon 
which Langeai, the commandant in Piedmont, 
put a ſtop to the execution, and Francis I. 
granted them his pardon, on condition they 
would abjure their errors; but they could not 
be brought to renounge à religion they had im- 
bibed from their earlieſt infancy. Their obſti- 
nacy exaſperated. the parliament. of Provence, 
which was compoled, of men of a zeal; 
and John Meynier d' Oppede, at that time its 
firſt preſident, who was more violent than the 
reſt, continued the proſecution. 5 

The Vaudois at length revolted ; this exaſ- 
perated d' Oppede to ſuch a degree, that he re- 
preſented their fault in the blaekeſt light to the 
King, and procured his permiſſion * the 

| F entence 
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ſentence-in execution, after it had been ſuſ- 
pended for upwards of five years. For this 
purpoſe it was neceſſary to have troops, which 
were accordingly ſent for by d' Oppede and 
Guerin the advocate- general. It is very clear 
that theſe poor people, whom the famous ora- 


tor Maimbourg calls a rebellious mob, though 


they were ſome what too obſtinate in adhering 


to their opinion, were not in the leaſt diſpoſed 
to revolt, ſince they did not offer to defend 


themſelves, but fled on all ſides, crying out for 
mercy ; while the old men, women, and chil- 
dren, who could not fly ſo faſt as the reſt, were 
butchered without mercy by the ſoldiers. 
 D'Oppede and Guerin flew from village to 
village, killing all they met, burning their 


houſes and granaries, and deſtroying: all the 


ſtanding corn and trees, and purſued the flying 
inhabitants by the light of the flames. There 
remained about ſixty men and thirty women in 
the walled town of Cabrieres, who yielded upon 
promiſe of having their lives ſpared ; but as 
ſoon as they ſurrendered themſelves, they were 


all put to the ſword: ſome women who had taken 


refuge in a neighbouring church, were, by d Op- 


pede's orders, dragged from thence, and ſhut 


up in a barn, which was ſet on fire. Two and 
twenty villages were burnt to the ground; and 
after the flames were extinguiſhed, the coun- 


try, which before wore the face of plenty, * | 
ect de- 


was fo well inhabited, appeared à per 
ſert, in which nothing was to be ſeen but dead 


bodies. The few who eſcaped took refuge 


about Piedmont, Francis I. was ſtruck with 
horror on 1 theſe cruelties. The ſen- 
tence which he 
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mentioned the death only of nineteen heretics, 
and d'Oppede and Guerin had cauſed thouſands 
to be maſſacred. The king, on his death-bed, 
recommended to his fon to ſee juſtice done on 
the anthors of this barbarity, the like of which 
had never been committed by any civil magiſ- 
trates. | 

Accordingly Henry II. gave his conſent for 
the lords who had been ruined by the deſtruc- 
tion of theſe villages, and the butchery of their 
people, to bring their complaints before the 
parliament of Paris. When the trial came on, 
d'Oppede had ſufficient intereſt to get himſelf 
cleared, by throwing the whole blame upon the 
advocate-general Guerin, whoſe ſingle life was 
the only atonement made for the blood of fo 
many hundreds. 

heſe executions however did not ſtop the 

progreſs of Calviniſm ; one party employed fire 
and faggot, and the other diverted themſelves 
with ſinging Marot's verſion of the pſalms to 
ridiculous tunes, agreeable to the genius of the 
French nation, which is at all times light, and 
ſometimes very cruel. Margaret queen of Na- 
varre, and ſiſter to Francis I. and all her court, 
were Calviniſts, as was one half of the king's 
court, What had firſt begun among the com- 
mon people had now communicated itſelf to 
the great, as is almoſt always the caſe. They 

reached in private, and they diſputed pub- 
licly ; and theſe diſputes, about which no one 
at preſent either in court or city gives himſelf 
any concern, becauſe they are now grown old, 
exaſperated all minds at that time, becauſe they 
were new. Even in the parliament of Paris 
itfelf, there were ſome members who __ 

e well · 
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well-wiſhers to what was called the reformed 
religion, This aſſembly was always oppoſing 
the pretenſions of the church of Rome, which 
this new hereſy likewiſe aimed at overthrowing; 
and the auſtere, and republican fpirit of ſome of 
the counſellors, led them to favour a ſect 
which, by the ſeverity of its tenets, condemned 
the debaucheries of the court, Henry II. being 
diſpleaſed with the conduct of ſeveral of the 
members of this venerable body, came 
one day upon them unexpectedly in 1554 
the great hall where they were fitting, at 
the very time that they were deliberating upon 
we Bu, for moderating the perſecution againſt 
the Huguenots, and ordered five counſellors to be 
put under arreſt. One of theſe, named Anne 
du Bourg, who had ſpoken with the moſt free- 
dom, ſigned his confeſſion of faith in the Baſ- 
tile, which was found to agree in, many articles 
with that of the Calviniſts and Lutherans, 
There was at this time an inquiſitor in France, 
though the office of the inquitition itſelf, which 
has been always held in horror by the French, 
was not eſtabliſned. This inquiſitor, whoſe 
name was Mouchi, together with the biſhop of 
Paris and the commiſſaries of the parliament, 
tried and condemned du Bourg, natwithſtand- 
ing the } old . eſtabliſhed law, by which a 
member of parliament could only be tried 
by the courts of parliament affembled ; a law 
which has always ſubſiſted, been always claim- 
ed, and almoſt always proved uſeleſs; for no- 
thing is more common in the hiſtory of France, 
than to find members of the parliament tried by 
other courts. Anne du Bourg then was exe- 
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' cuted in the reign of Francis II. The 
559 cardinal of Lorrain, who governed the 
ſtate with a high hand, was reſolved upon his 
death; and this prieft and magiſtrate was 
hanged, and his body afterwards burnt in the 
Place 'of the Greve. He was of a diſpoſition 
rather too inflexible, but was an upright judge, 
and a man of approved virtue. 
Martyrs make proſelytes. The ſufferings 
of ſuch a man gained more converts to the re- 
formed religion than all the writings of Calvin. 
A ſixth part of the kingdom of Vina were 
Calviniſts under Francis II. as one third of 
Germany at leaſt were Lutherans under the 

emperor Charles V. 

There was then only one choice left, which 
was, to follow the example of Charles V. who 
concluded his many wars by allowing his ſub- 
jects liberty of conſcience, or that of queen 
Elizabeth, who, while ſhe protected the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, left every one to worſhip God 
agreeable to his own principles, provided due 
obedience was paid to the laws of the kingdom. 

This is the practice at preſent in almoſt all 
thoſe countries which were formerly laid waſte 
by religious wars: a long and fatal experience 
having ſhewn it to be the moſt ſalutary method 
of governing. 

But this method cannot be adopted unleſs 
the laws are firmly eſtabliſhed, and the rage of 
faction has ſubſided. France was continually 

a prey to the moſt bloody factions, from the 

time of Francis II. till the glorious reign of 

Henry the Great. In theſe diſaſtrous times 

the laws were little known, and the fanatic 

ſpirit which ſurvived the furies of war, brought 
a : 
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this monarch to an untimely end in the midſt 
of profound peace, by the hand of a madman 
and a fool, who had made his efcape from a 
cloiſter. 

Having thus acquired a competent idea of the 
ſtate of religion in Europe during the ſixteenth 
century, it now remains to ſay ſomething con- 
cerning the religious orders which oppoſed the 
new opinions, and of the inquifition, which 
laboured to exterminate all the proteſtants, 
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T*HE monaſtic life, which has done ſo 
much good and ſo much harm in the 
world, which has been one of the main props 
of the papal power, and which gave birth to 
the perſon who ſuppreſſed that very power in 
one half of Europe, merits our particular at- 

tention. | 
It has been believed by a number of pro- 
teſtants and others, that the ſeveral bodies of 
church-militia, together with their different 
habits, ways of living, occupations, and rules, 
were all invented by the popes, as ſo many ar- 
mies devoted to the ſervice of the holy ſee, in 
all the ſtates of Chriſtendom. It is certain that 
the popes have often made uſe of them, but 
they did not invent them. | ; 
In the earlieſt ages of antiquity, there were 
among the eaftern people certain men, who 
G 2 with- 
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withdrew themſelves from the world to live to- 
gether in retirement. The Perſians, Indians, 
and Egyptians eſpecially, had ſeveral commu- 
nities of Cenobites, or monks independent of 
thoſe who were dedicated to the ſervice of the 
altar, but among the Greeks and Romans there 
were none. Their colleges of prieſts were par- 
ticularly ſet apart for the ſervice of their tem- 
ples, and a monaſtic life was wholly unknown 
to theſe people. The Jews had their Eſſenians 
and Therapeust. 'The Chriſtians have imi- 
tated them, | 

St. Baſil *, in the beginning of the fourth 
century, inſtituted his order in a barbarous 
province, on the borders of the Black Sea; 
and his rules were followed by all the eaſtern 
monks. He invented the three vows, to which 
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St. Baſil the Great was born at Cæſarea in Cappado- 
cia, in the year 326. He was educated under the famous 
Libanius at Antioch and Conſtantinople, and finiſh- 
ed his ſtudies at Athens, where he contracted friend- 
ſhip with St. Gregory of Nazianzen, and Julian the Apoſ- 
tate, He afterwards viſited the monaſteries in Syria, Egypt, 
and Lybia, and became ſo enamoured of a monaſtic life, 
that he retired to a ſolitary place in the province of Pontus 
in Cappadocia. There, being joined by his brothers and 
ſeveral friends, he compoſed the rules of an order, and 
was the firſt inſtitutor of a monaſtic life in that coun- 
try. In the ſequel he was elected biſhop of Cæſarea, and 
perſecuted by the emperor Valens, becauſe he would not 
communicate with Eudoxus, and embrace the doctrine of 
the Arians. He had many diſputes about Arianiſm and 
the nature of the Hypoſtaſis, compoſed a variety of works, 
a..u was, of all the Greek fathers, the moſt pure, ſublime, 


and iter, 
elegant writer al 
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all the recluſe ſubmitted. St. Benedict *, or 
St. Bennet, eſtabliſhed his order in the ſixth 
century, and was the patriarch of the weſtern 
monks. 

It was for a long time a conſolation - to man- 
kind to find aſylums open for the reception of 
thoſe who were defirous of flying from the op- 


preflive government of the Goths and Vandals, 


Almoſt every one who was not lord of a caſtle 
was then a ſlave : the tranquillity of a cloiſter 
afforded a happy retreat from tyranny and war, 
By the feudal laws of the Weſt indeed a 


ſlave could not be admitted a monk without 


the conſent of his lord, but the convents had a 
method of eluding this law. The ſmall re- 
mains of learning left among the barbarians 
were preſerved in theſe convents. The Bene- 
dictine monks tranſcribed ſeveral books, and 
by degrees many uſeful inventions aroſe from 
the cloiſters. Moreover, theſe religious com- 
munities employed themſelves in cultivating 


M— 
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St. Benedict was born about the latter end of the fifth 
century, in the dutchy of Spoleto in Italy, and ſtudied at 
Rome. At the age of ſeventeen he retired to the deſert of 
Sublaco, at the diſtance of forty miles from that city, and 
lived three years in a frightful cavern. He was afterwards 
elected abbot of a neighbouring monaſtery, but being diſ- 
guſted with the manners of the monks, he once more retired 
to ſolitude, where he was in a little time joined by ſuch a 
number ef diſciples, that he built twelve monaſteries, Un- 
derſtanding there was a temple of Apollo on Monte Caffino, 
he went thither, converted the inhabitants, demoliſhed the 
idol, built two chapels on the mountain, and laid the foun- 
dation of the famous monaſtery of Monte Caſſino. There 
he compoſed his rule, and founded the order of the Bene- 


dictines, who in a little time ſpread theinſelves all over 
Eur Ope. 
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the land, and ſinging the praiſes of the diety; 
they lived a life of ſobriety, they were hoſpi- 
table to ſtrangers, and by their examples, in ſome 
meaſure helped to ſoften the ſerocity of thoſe 
barbarous times; but a complaint was ſoon 
made, that riches had corrupted what virtue had 
inſtituted; a reformation then became neceſ- 
ſary. Every age produced men in all coun- 
tries, who, animated by the example of St. 
Bennet, were deſirous of becoming founders of 
new congregations. 

The ſpirit of ambition is almoſt always ac- 
companied with enthuſiaſm, and imperceptibly 
mingles itſelf with the moſt rigid devotion. 
He who entered into the ancient order of St. 
Bennet became a ſubje& ; but he who founded 
a new inſtitution raiſed to himſelf an empire. 
From hence aroſe the multitude of clerks, 
canons-regular, and religious of both ſexes, 
Every one who attempted to found a new order 
was well received by the popes, becauſe they all 
became immediately ſubject to the holy ſee, by 
throwing off as much as poſſible all ſubjection 
to their biſhops. Moſt of theſe orders have ge- 
nerals reſiding at Rome, as in the center of 
Chriſtendom, who from this capital diſpatch 
the orders they receive from the pontiff to all 
corners of the world. 

In the beginning of the ſixteenth century, 
almoſt all the ſtates of Chriſtendom were over- 
run by men, who were become aliens in their 
own country, and ſubjects of the pope. An- 
other great abuſe was, that theſe immenſe fami- 
lies encreaſed at the expence of the human 
ſpecies. It is a certain truth, that before con- 
vents were ſuppreſicd in one half of Europe, 


they 
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they contained upwards of five hundred thou- 
ſand perſons, The country-places were depo- 
pulated, the ſettlements in the new world were 
deſtitute of inhabitants, and the ſcourge of war 
daily deſtroyed a number of valuable lives. As 
it is the buſineſs of every wile ruler to en- 
courage the increaſe of his ſubjects, it is doubt- 
leſs acting contrary to that noble principle to 
countenance ſuch a multitude of people of both 
ſexes, who are loſt to a ftate, and who bind 
themſelves by oath to do all in their power for 
the deſtruction of the human ſpecies. It were 
to be wiſhed, that ſome retreat was appointed 
for old age; but this ſo neceſſary inſtitution is 
almoſt the only one which has not been attended 
to. Our cloiſters are filled with thoſe who are 
hardly arrived at the age of maturity, and who 
are allowed to part with their liberty for ever, 
at a time when, in other nations, they are not 
permitted to bave the diſpoſal of their own 
fortunes. 


It cannot be denied that the convents have 


produced many inſtances of ſhining virtues. - 


There are few monaſteries which do not con- 
tain ſome noble minds, who do honour to 
human nature. Too many writers have taken a 
malicious pleaſure in enumerating the diſſolute 
manners and vices which have ſometimes ſul- 
lied the purity of theſe aſylums of devotion. It 
is certain that the ſecular ſtate abounds with 
many more inſtances of vice, and that the great- 
eſt crimes have not been committed in mo- 
naſteries alone ; but they are more remarkable 
there on account of their evident contradiction 


to the eſtabliſhed rules. No ſtate can have. 
been always free from impurities ; therefore we 
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ſhould here conſider only the general good of 
ſociety, and in this light we cannot but lament 
that ſo many noble talents have been buried, 
and ſo many virtues loſt in retirement, 
which might have been uſeful to the world. 
The ſmall number of convents at the beginning 
did great ſervice. A few in proportion to each 
ſtate would have been truly reſpectable; but 
by being over-multiplied they fell into con- 
tempt, inſomuch, that the prieſts who were at 
firſt equal with the biſhops, are now in com- 
pariſon to them the ſame as the common people 
are to princes, | 

In this great multitude of . orders the 
Benedictines always held the firſt rank. Wholl 
taken up with their power and riches, they tool. 
no part in the ſcholaſtic diſputes of the ſixteenth 
century, and looked upon the reſt of the monks 
as the old nobility do upon the new. The 
monks of Cluni, Giteaux, Clervaux, and ſeveral 
others, were branches of the original ſtock of 
St. Bennet, and in the time of Luther were 
known only by their great wealth. The rich 
abbeys of Germany lived quietly in the reſpec- 
tive ſtates, without intermeddling in controverſy; 
and the Benedictines of Paris had not then em- 
ployed their leiſure hours in thoſe learned en- 
quiries, by which they have ſince gained ſo 
great reputation. 

The Carmelites, who were tranſplanted into 
Europe from the Holy Land, in the fifth 
century, deſired no more than to have it ac- 
knowledged that Elias was their founder. 

The Earuſtan order, which was inſtituted 
at Grenoble, towards the end of the eleventh 
century, and which was the only one of the 

An- 
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ancient orders which did not ſtand in need of 
reformation, was a very ſmall body, and though 
too rich indeed for men who had divorced them- 
ſelves: from the world, ſtill continued, not- 
withſtanding their wealth, in the ſtrict obſer- 
vance of faſtin , ſilence, prayer, and ſolitude. 
They led a life of tranquility, amidit the ge- 
neral tumults which diſtracted the reſt of the 
world, of which they hardly heard the rumour; 
and knew nothing of the mighty ſovereigns of 
the earth but by name when they prayed for 
them. Happy would it have been if ſuch pure 
and ſteady virtues could have been of any ſer- 
vice to the world! 

The Premonſtratenſes, or Norbertins, found- 
ed by St. Norbert“ in the year 1120, made 
very little noiſe in the world, by which they 
were ſo much the more valuable. 

The Franciſcans, or Cordeliers, were the 
moſt numerous and ſtirring of any of the other 
orders. Francis d' Aſſiſit, who firſt founded 

this 
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This ſaint was born in the dutchy of Cleves, in the 
year 1082, ſon of the count de Gennep, and related te the 
emperor Henry V. who appointed him his almoner, or 
chaplain, and offered him the archbiſhopric of Cambray, 
which he refuſed. Tired of a court life, he refigned his 
benefices, ſold his patrimony, and diſtributed his money to 
the poor; then he went teaching and preaching from place 
to place, until St. Bernard gave him a ſolitary valley, called 
Premontre, where he founded the order of canons regular. 
He was afterwards forced to accept the archbiſhoprick of 
Magdeburg, and thither tranflated his canons, whoſe auſtere 
life aſtoniſhed the canons of that ſee, and had well nigh ex- 
cited a rebellion againſt their founder. 

+ He was a native of Aſſiſi, in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and 
bred up to buſineſs 3 but he renounced all property, made 
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this order in the year. 1210, was eſteemed 
them as a man ſuperior to all the reſt of human 
kind. They compared him to Chriſt himſelf, 
and pretended that he performed many more 
miracles. He performed no inconſiderable one 
indeed in having founded this great order, which 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that, at a general 
chapter, which he held during his life time at 
Aſſiſi t, in the year 1219, he ſaw five thou- 
ſand deputies from the convents of his inſti- 
tution. And at this time, notwithſtanding the 
prodigious number of convents which have 
been taken from them by the proteſtants, they 
have fl ill ſeven thouſand houſes for monks under 
different denominations, and above nine hun- 
dred convents for women. In ſome of their 
late chapters, they reckoned about one hundred 
and fifteen thouſand men, and twenty-nine 
thouſand women ; an intolerable nuſance in 
countries where there is an evident decreaſe of 
the human ſpecies. | 
Theſe men were violent in all their purſuits. 
They were preachers, divines, miſſionaries, 
mendicants, and ſpies. They traverſed the 
globe from one end to the other, and were 


proſeſfion of evangelical poverty, retired to the woods, and 
ſubjected himſelf to ſuch hideous mortifications, that his 
countrymen looked upon him as a lunatic : his father 
drought him back to his houſe and confined him; but 
finding him averſe to any temporal employment, he carried 
him before the biſhop, and there Francis ſtript himſelf 
naked. He founded his order in the year 1206, and by 
the whole tenour of his conduct appears to have been a 
miſerable fanatics, | 
globe 
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every where at open enmity with the Domi- 
nicans. Their chief theological diſpute with 
theſe latter is concerning the birth of Chriſt's 
mother. The Dominicans affirm, that ſhe was 
ſubject to the power of the devil, like the reſt: 
of mankind; and the Cordeliers inſiſt, that 
ſhe was wholly exempt from original fin. The 
Dominicans reſt their opinion on that of St. 
Thomas *; and the Franciſcans hold their te- 
nets to be the ſame with thoſe of John Duns , 
a Scotchman, improperly called Scotus, and 
known to his cotemporaries by the title of the 
Subtile Doctor. 

The political diſputes between theſe two 
orders aroſe from the prodigious credit and in- 
fluence acquired by the Dominicans. 

The latter of theſe orders, which was in- 
ſtituted ſome little time after that of the Fran- 
ciſcans, was inferior to theſe in numbers, but. 
was much more powerful on account of the 
office of maſter of the pope's palace at Rome,, 


* This was the famous St. Thomas d' Aquinas, deſcended 
from the counts d' Acquins, He was intitled, the Angel of” 
the School, the Angelical Doctor, and the Eagle of Thecl:gy. 
His treatiſes on ſylogyſm, ſophyſm, and demonſtration,. 
contain an abridgment of the whole dialeQic art of Ari- 
ſtotle; and have been deemed a compleat body of logicks. 

+ Jean Duns, alias Duns Scotus, born at the Town of 
Duns in Scotland, He profeſſed: the order of St. Francis, 
and flouriſhed in the beginning of the fourteenth centuryy 
For his profound knowledge; and the perſpicuity with 
which he explained the greateſt difficulties in philoſophy» 
and theology, he was denominated Doctor Subtilis, and 
piqued himſelf on oppoſing the opinions of St. Thomas. 
Hence aroſe the two ſects of Scotiſts and:Thomiſts.. 
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which, ever ſince the time of St. Dominick *, 
their founder has been appropriated to this 
order, and the office of inquiſition, of which 
one of their fraternity is always preſident ; and 
for a long time their generals had the ſole no- 
mination of all the inquiſitors in Chriſtendom. 
The popes, who have this nomination at preſent, 
always continue the meeting of this office in 
the convent of Minerva, which belongs to the 
Dominicans; and this order ſtill appoints monks 
inquiſitors to thirty-two tribunals in Italy, with- 
out reckoning thoſe of Portugal and Spain. 
As to the Auguſtins, they were originally 
a ſociety, of recluſes, to whom pope Alex- 
ander IV. in 1254, gave a body of rules, 
Though the pope's ſacriſtan was always choſen 
ſrom their order, and that they had the ſole 
right of preaching and ſelling indulgences, they 
were neither ſo numerous as the Franciſcans, 
nor ſo powerful as the Dominicans ; and are 
very little known at preſent in the ſecular 
world, otherwiſe than by having had Luther 
for one of their order. 

. I purpoſely paſs over a great number of dif- 
ferent communities, as this general plan will 
not allow me to make a review of every re- 
giment in this monaſtical army. But the order 
of Jeſuits, which was founded in Luther's time, 


* — — 
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Dominique de Guzman was born a gentleman in Spain, 
with all the ſeeds of bitzot - zeal, and fanaticiſm, which pro- 
duced the moſt ſhocking fruit of cruel perſecution. He ac- 
companied Simon de Montfort in his expedition againſt 
the Albigenſes, among whom this Spaniſh fanatic exerciſed 
the moſt inhuman barbarities, Being appointed inquifitor 
in Languedoc, he there laid the foundation of his order, 
- Which pope Honorius approved in the year 1216. 


demands 
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demands a particular attention. The Chriſtian 
world has exhauſted itſelf in the praiſe and diſ- 
praiſe of this order, which has inſinuated itſelf 
every where, and has every where had enemies. 
A great many people think that it owed its 
foundation to a ftretch of politics; and that 
St. Ignatius deſigned by this inſtitution. to ſub- 
ject the conſciences of all crowned heads to his 
order, to give it the maſtery over the minds of 
the people, and form it into a kind of univerſal. 
monarchy, x 

Ignatius de Loyola, however, was very far 
from having any ſuch deſign; and indeed was 
never in a condition to form any ſuch pre- 
tenſions. He was a private gentleman of Bii- 
cay, a man of no learning, but born with a 
romantic turn, fond of books of chivalry, and 
greatly addicted to enthuſiaſm. He ſerved as 
a ſoldier in the troops of Spain, at the time that 
the French, who vainly attempted to recover 
Navarre out of the hands of its uſurpers, were 
beſieging the caſtle of Pampelona in 1521. 
Ignatius, who was then about thirty years-of 
age, was one of thoſe who defended that caſtle, 
and was wounded in the aſſault. A book of 
the lives of the faints which had been given 
him to read when he was upon-recovery, and a 
viſion which he fancied he ſaw, determined him 
to make a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. From that 
time he devoted himſelf to the mortification of 
his appetites and paſſions; and it is reported 
that he paſſed ſeven days, and as many nights, 
without taſting meat or drink; a thing which 
is hardly credible, but ſhews a weak imagina- 
tion, and a very robuſt conſtitution. Ignorant 
as he was, he went about preaching through 
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all the villages. Every one knows the reſt of 
his adventures, that he watched his arms all 
night, cauſed himſelf to be dubbed the Virgin 
Mary's knight, offered combat to a Moor who 
had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of this lady whom he 
ſerved, and left it to his horſe to decide the af- 
fair, who took a different road from the Moor's 
ſteed. After this he reſolved to go and preach 
the goſpel among the Turks, and was got as far 
as Venice on his way, when reflecting that he 
could not ſpeak Latin, a tongue, 2 the 
way, was of very little ſervice among the Turks, 
he returned at the age of thirty-three, and put 
himſelf to ſchool at Salamanca. 

Being impriſoned by the inquiſition for hav- 
ing taken the direction of conſciences, and 
making pilgrims, upon recovering his liberty, he 
went to finiſh his ſtudies at Paris, where he 
fell into company with ſome of his own nation, 
(Spaniards,) who were, like himſelf, poor and 
deſtitute of any ſettled habitation. They joined 
company, rx repaired to Rome in the year 
15 75 where they preſented themſelves to pope 
Paul III. in the character of pilgtims, who were 
deſirous of making a journey to Jeruſalem, in. 
order to form a private community. Ignatius 
and his companions were men of ſome merit, 
wholly diſintereſted, ſelf-denying, and full of 
zeal. We muſt acknowledge that Ignatius 
himſelſ was fired with the ambition of becoming 
the head of an order. This ſpecies of vanity, 
. In which the ambition of commanding had a 
great ſhare, became ſtrongly rooted in a heart 
which had made a ſacrifice of all its other paſ- 
ſions, and operated the more powerfully as it 
was connected with ſome virtues, If ge 

h 
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had not had this paſſion, he would have fol- 


lowed the example of his companions, and en- 
tered into the order of the Theatins, which 
had been lately founded by cardinal Cajetan. 
But the good cardinal in vain ſollicĩted him to 
become a member of his community; the de- 
fire of being a founder himſelf prevented him 
from entering into any other order. 

The travelling to 1 being at that 
time attended with great danger, Ignatius found 
himſelf obliged to remain in Europe. Having 
learnt a little of the grammar, he applied him- 
ſelf to the teaching it to children. His diſ- 
ciples ſeconded his deſign with great ſucceſs ; 
but this very ſucceis proved the ſource of man 
troubles : the jeſuits met with formidable rivals 
in the univerſities, where they were received ; 
and the towns where they taught, taking part 
with the univerſities, became the theatres of 
humberleſs diviſions. | 

But if the deſire of inſtructing, which charity 
dictated to this founder, was productive of 
many fatal events, on the other hand his hu- 
mility and that of his followers, who would 
never accept of any church dignities, was the 
means of raiſing his order to its preſent pitch of 
greatneſs. Moſt crowned heads choſe jeſuits for 
their confeſſors, that they might not be obliged” 
to purchaſe abſolution with a biſhoprick ; and' 
the place of confeſſor has frequently been 
found of more importance than a biſhop's ſee. 
It is a private office whoſe power increaſes in 
proportion to the prince's weakneſs, 

At length Ignatius and his followers, who 
found great difficulty in procuring a bull from 
the pope for the eſtabliſnment of their order, 

were 
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were adviſed to add to the three common vows, 
a particular one of obedience to the pope ; and 
this fourth it was which afterwards gave riſe 
to thoſe miſſionaries who carry the religion and 
glory of the ſupreme pontiff to the farther ex- 
tremities of the world. Thus did a perſon, 
the leaſt verſed in politics of any of his time, 
give birth to the moſt political of all monaſtic 
orders. In matters of religion, enthufiaſm 
always lays the firſt ſtone ; but art completes 
the building. 

We have fince ſeen the gone holding the 
reins of government in moſt courts in Europe, 
raiſing a great name by their learning, and the 
education of youth ; going to China to new- 
model the ſciences, converting Japan for a 
time to Chriſtianity, and giving laws to the 
people of Paraguay. There are at preſent up- 
wards of eighteen thouſand of this order in the 
world, all ſubject to one perpetual and abſolute 

eneral, and preſerved in union with each other, 
lely by that obedience which they have vowed 
to a ſingle perſon. Their government is be- 
come the model for an univerſal monarchy, 
Some of their convents are very poor, and 

others very rich. Don John de Palafox, biſho 
of Mexico, wrote thus to pope Innocent N. 
about one hundred years after the firſt inſtitution 
of this order. I have found almoſt all the 
riches of theſe provinces in the hands of the 
Jeſuits. They have two colleges, which are in 
poſſeſſion of three hundred thouſand ſheep, fix 
large ſugar works, of which ſome are worth 
near a million of crowns, and ſeveral very rich 
filver mines, ſo conſiderable that they might 
ſuffice a prince ſuperior to all the ſovereigns 3 
& 
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the earth.” Theſe complaints may ſeem ex- 
aggerated, but were certainly founded in truth. 
his order met with great obſtacles before 
it could eſtabliſh itſelf in 1 5 8 and nothing 
leſs could be expected. It had taken its riſe 
and grew conſiderable under the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, by whom it was ſtill protected. The 
Jeſuits, in the time of the league, were pen- 
ſioners to Philip II. The other religious orders, 
who all of them took a part in theſe troubles, 
except the Benedictines and Carthuſians, fed, 
the fuel of diſcord only in France; but the 
23 blew the coals from their feminaries in 
ome, Madrid, and Bruſſels, even to the heart 
of Paris, which a ſucceſſion of happier times 
afterwards extinguiſhed. | 

Nothing can appear more-contradictory than 
the public odium with which theſe people have 
been loaded, and the confidence they have ac- 
quired ; that ſpirit which has baniſhed them from 
almoſt every country, and reſtored them again 
with glory; the prodigious number of their 
enemies, and the eſteem of the people. But 
we have met with inſtances of the ſame con- 
tradition in the mendicant orders. In all nu- 
merous ſocieties devoted to religion and the 
ſciences, there are always ſome turbulent and 
fiery ſpirits, which make themſelves enemies, 
and others, who by their learning acquire re- 
PR Some, who by their inſinuating be- 

viour, raiſe parties and factions, and others, 
who by a found policy make advantage of the 
genius and labour of the others. 

The fathers of the oratory in France are a new 
order entirely different from any of the reſt. 
Their community is the only one which makes 

: | no 
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no vows, and where repentance never enters. 
Their retreat is always voluntary. The rich 
live at their own expence, the poor are ſupported. 
by the order. They enjoy a freedom urg f 
men, and with them virtue is never diſ- 
graced by ſuperſtition or meanneſs. 

There is a powerful emulation between theſe 
ſeveral orders, which has frequently broke out 
in a furious jealouſy, The hatred between the 
white and the black friars t, continued with the 
utmoſt fury for ſeveral ages. Theſe two orders 
were naturally enemies to each other, as has 
been elſewhere obſerved. Each order ſeemed 
to rally under a different ſtandard: what is called 
the ſpirit of the community inſpired all ſo- 
cleties. | | 

* Thoſe orders which were devoted to the re- 
lief of the poor, and the ſervice of the ſick, 
have always been of the leaſt note, though not 
the leaſt eſteemed. What can be more noble 
in the world than the ſacrifice made by the 
tender ſex, of their youth and beauty on theſe 
occaſions ; who, though frequently of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed birth, | wok to do the meaneſt 
offices in the hoſpitals, for a number of miſera- 
ble wretches, whole appearance is mortifying 
to human pride, and ſhocking to delicacy 
Thoſe who have ſeparated themſelves from the 
communion of the church of Rome, have but. 
faintly imitated this noble and generous charity. 

This uſeful community is however very ſmall. 
There is another community of a more heroic 
kind; for ſo I think we may term the order of 
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$ The Dominicans and Franciſcans, 
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Trinitarians, for the redemption of captives; 
which was inſtituted in the year 1120, by a 
gentleman named John de Matha. Theſe 
monks have devoted themſelves for five cen- 
turies paſt to the releaſing of chriſtian ſlaves 
from the fetters of the Moors, and pay for their 
ranſoms out of the revenues of their order, and 
the alms they receive, which they gather them- 
ſelves, and carry in perſon into Africa, 

No one can complain fn inſtitution of this 
kind ; but it is a general complaint, that the 
monaſtic life has deprived ſociety of too many 
of its members. The nuns in particular are 
all of them dead to their country, and the 
tombs they inhabit during their lives are in 
general very poor. A young woman who gains 
her livelihood by working with her needle 
| earns much more than is laid out upon the 
maintenance of a nun. In ſhort their fate 
might claim our pity, if the number of convents 
of men who are immenſely rich could raiſe 
our envy. But it is evident that their great - 
numbers would depopulate the ſtate z for this 
reaſon the Jews never had any female eflenii, 
or therapeutes, There is no one retreat ſet 
apart for virginity in all Aſia; and the Chineſe 
and Japaneſe alone have female bonzes : but 
who knows whether theſe are abſolutely uſeleſs 
in their generation ? There were never more 
than fix veſtals in ancient Rome, and theſe 
were allowed to quit their retreat and marry 
after a ſtated time. ; 

Policy ſeems to require that a neceſſary num- 
ber only ſhould be ſet apart for {the ſervice of 
the altar, and the other purpoſes relating to it. 
In England, Scotland, and Ireland, there are 


not 
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not above twenty thouſand clergy. In Holland, 


which contains two millions of inhabitants, 
there are not a thouſand; and again theſe per- 
ſons thus conſecrated to the ſervice of the 
church, being almoſt all of them married, help 
to furniſh their country with ſubjects, whom 
. up in a virtuous and prudent manner. 
In the year 1700, the number of clergy in 
France, both ſecular and regular, was reckoned 
to amount to two hundred and fifty thouſand, 
which far exceeds the ordinary number of ſol- 
diers. The clergy in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
made a body of thirty-two thouſand, and the 
monks and young women confined in convents, 
amounted to near eight thouſand. Of all the 
catholic ſtates, this is the one in which the 
number of ſecular clergy exceeds the moſt thoſe 
of the monks ; but it is a certain means of be- 
ing always weak, to maintain. forty thouſand 


Churchmen, and only ten thouſand ſoldiers. 


There are more convents in France than in 
all Italy together. The number of both ſexes 
ſhut up in convents in this kingdom, at the 
beginning of the preſent century amounted to 


upwards of ninety thouſand. In Spain there 


are not above fifty thouſand, if we rely upon 
the account taken by Gonſales de Avila, in the 
ear 1623: butthen this country is not above 
half ſo populous as France ; and after the ex- 
pulſion of the Jews and Moors, and the tranſ- 
planting of ſo many Spaniſh families into Ame- 
rica, it muſt be allowed that the number of 
convents in Spain form a kind of mortality, 

which inſenſibly deſtroys the nation. 
In Portugal there are ſomewhat more than 
ten thouſand religious of both ſexes. This 
country 
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country is nearly of the ſame extent with the 
eceleſiaſtical ſtate, and yet the number of thoſe 
who inhabit the cloiſters chere are in a greater 


n | 
t has been propoſed in almoſt every kings. 
dom to reſtore to the ſtate a part of the mem- 
bers which it is deprived of by monaſteries. 
But thoſe who have the management of the 
adminiſtration, are ſeldom affected by a diſtant 
proſpect of utility, however obvious, eſpecially 
when this future advantage is ballanced by a 
preſent difficulty. ' | 

The religious orders are likewiſe all of them 

ainſt ſuch an alteration. Every ſuperior who 
ds himſelf at the head of a little ſtate is de- 
ſirous of encreaſing the number of his ſubjects; 
and frequently a monk, tho' heartily tired of 
the confinement of a cloiſter, has ſtill the ima- 
- ginary good of his order at heart, in-preference 

to the real good of his country, 


CCC 
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8 a militia of five hundred thouſand monks 
A. fighting for the word, under the ſtandard 
of Rome, could not prevent one half of Euro 
from throwing off the yoke of that ſee, neither 
was the inquiſition of any other ſervice than to 
make the pope loſe the ſeven United Provin- 
ces, and to ſentence a number of unhappy 
wretches to the flames to no purpoſe, 


We 
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We may remember that this tribunal which 
pretends to a right of judging the thoughts of 
men, was firſt — by pope Innocent III. 
in the year 1200, during the war againſt the 
Albigenſes; and that, without paying the leaſt 
regard to the biſhops, who are the only proper 
judges in trials of doctrine, it was intruſted to 
the management of a few Dominicans and Cor- 
deliers 4. 

Theſe firſt inquiſitors had the power of ſum- 
moning all heretics before them, of pronoun- 


cing the ſentence of excommunication, of 


granting indulgencies to every prince who 
ould do his endeavours to deſtroy ſuch as 
they condemned, of receiving penitents again 
into the church, and laying ſuch taxes upon 
them as they pleafed, and of requiring from 
them a certain ſum in money, as a pledge for 
the ſincerity of their repentance, 

By the caprice of events, which throws ſo 
many contradictions into human politics, it 
happened that the moſt violent enemy the 
popes ever had proved the moſt ſtrenuous pro- 
tector of this tribunal. 

The emperor Frederic II. whom the pope 
had ſometimes accuſed of being a Mahometan, 
and at others of atheiſm, thought to clear him- 
ſelf of this reproach, by taking the iaquiſition 
under his protection; and in the year 1244 


publiſhed four edits at Pavia, by which he 
| 


commanded the ſecular judges to deliver up to 
the flames all ſuch as ſhould be condemned by 
the office of inquiſition, as obſtinate heretics ; 
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+ See Chap. I. Vol Ii. 
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and impriſon for life thoſe whom it ſhould de- 
clare penitent. - 

But this ſtroke of policy .in Frederick did 
not'ſecure him the more from perſecution ; and 
the popes” have ſince made uſe of theſe very 
arms he furniſhed them with to attack the 
rights of the empire. | 

n 1225 pope Alexander III. eſtabliſhed the 
inquifition in France, during the reign of St. 

wis. The father guardian of the Franciſcan 
order at Paris, and the provincial of the Domi- 
nicans were appointed chief inquiſitors. Agree- 
able to Alexander's bull, kao, were to conſult 
the biſhops before they paſſed ſentence; but 
they ſhewed no regard to this injunction. So 
extraordinary a juridical power given to men 
who had made a vow of retiring from the 
world, filled both clergy and laiety with indig- 
nation. A Franciſcan inquiſitor aſſiſted at to 
trial of the knights templars ; but the general 
diſlike which people of all ranks ſhewed to 
theſe monks ſoon reduced their power to an 
empty name. 


n Italy the popes had more credit, becauſe 


though their authority was deſpiſed in Rome, 


and they themſelves for a long time baniſhed 
from thence, they were {ſtill at the head of the 
Guelph faction, againſt that of the Gibellines ; 
and they made uſe of the inquiſition againſt the 
artiſans of the empire: for in 1302, pope 
John XXII. cauſed Matthew Viſconti, lord of 
ilan, to be arraigned before the monks of 
the inquiſition, for no other crime than his at- 
tachment to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria. 
The fidelity of a vaſſal to his lord paramont 
was declared hereſy. The houſes of hy nd 
Ala 
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Malateſta were proceeded againſt in the ſame 
manner, and for the ſame cauſe ; and if pu- 
niſhment did not follow ſentence, it was onl 
beeauſe the pope found it eaſier to get inqui- 
ſitors than to raiſe armies. Con e F. n 
As this tribunal grew more powerful, the 
biſhops were more ſtrenuous in reclaiming thoſe 
rights which properly belonged to them, and 
which this office had deprived them of. The 
popes ſided with the inquiſitors, who exerciſed 
their authority in all its latitude in almoſt all 
the ſtates of Italy, while the biſhops were no 
other than their aſſiſtants, | | 
Towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
viz. in 1289, the inquiſition was received in 
Venice; but as in all other places it is dependent 
only on the pope, in Venice it was ſubject to 
the ſenate, who had the wiſe precaution to take 
from the inquiſitors the fines and confiſcations. 
It thought to moderate their zeal by taking 
from them the temptation of enriching them- 
- ſelves by their ſentences: but as the ambition 
of exerciſing the power of office is frequently 
as prevalent a paſſion in the human mind as 
avarice itſelf, the inquiſitors went ſuch lengths, 
that the ſenate a conſiderable time afterwards, 
viz. in the ſrxteenth century, ordered, that fo 
the future, the ;oquiſtion ſhould never procee 
to trial without three ſenators being preſent, 
By this and ſeveral other political regulations, 
the authority of this tribunal was reduced to 
nothing in Venkes, purely by being eluded. 


A kingdom where it ſhould ſeem that the 
inquiſition would have eſtabliſhed itſelf with 
moſt eaſe, and with the greateſt power, was the 
yery one where it could never gain admit- 

| tance 
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tance; I mean the kingdom of Naples. The 
ſovereigns of this ſtate, and thoſe of Sicily, 
looked upon themſelves entitled; in virtue of 
the conceſſions made to them by the popes, to ex- 
ecute eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within their own 
territories z and there being always a diſpute 
between the king and the pope about the no- 
mination of the inquiſitors, there were none 
appointed; and for this one time the people 
were benefited. by the quarrels of their ma- 
ſters. There were, however, fewer heretics 
in Naples and Sicily than elſewhere. This 
peaceful ſtate of the church in thoſe kingdom s 
may ſerve to ſhe that the inquiſition was not 
ſo much the bulwark of the true faith, as a 
{courge invented for the torment of mankind, 
It was afterwards admitted into Sicily, after 
having been received in Spain by Ferdinand 
and Iſabella, in the year 1478: but in this 
iſland, ſtill more than in Caſtle, it was a pre- 
rogative appertaining to the crown, rather than 
a Romiſh tribunal; for in Sicily the king is 
pope. - | | 
It had been a long time ſettled in Arragon 
but there, as well as in France, its power was 
very weak and circumſcribed ; and it remained 
as it were in oblivion without functions and 
without order. | | 
It was not till after the conqueſt of Granada 
that this tribunal diſplayed its power in Spain, 
and exerciſed its functions with an authority 
and rigour that had never been practiſed by 
any of the other courts of juſtice. The Spa- 
niards at that time muſt certainly have had 
ſomething more auſtere and mercyleſs in their 
diſpoſition than any other people whatever; 
OL. IV. H wit- 
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witneſs the ſtudied cruelties they practiſed upon 
the inhabitants of the new world they had 
difcovered, and the exceffive barbarities they 
committed in the exercife of a jurifdiction 
which the Italians, who were the firſt projectors, 
carried on with much greater lenity. The 
popes erected this tribunal with a political view, 
and the Spaniſh inquiſitors added cruelty 
to it. 

- Mahomet II. after having fubdued Conſtan- 
tinople and Greece, ſuffered the vanquiſhed to 
follow their religion in peace; his ſucceſſors 
did the fame: and the Arabians, while they 
were maſters of Spain, had never compelled the 
Chriſtian inhabitants to embrace the Maho- 
metan religion. But after the taking of Gra- 
nada, cardinal Ximenes was reſolved that all 
the Moors ſhould become Chriſtians, either 
through a motive of zeal, or from the ambition 
of adding a new ſet of ſubjects to the primacy. 
Fhis attempt was a direct violation of the treaty 
upon which the Moors had ſurrendered them- 
ſelves, and therefore it required time to bring 
it to bear. But Ximenes wanted to convert 
the Moors in as ſhort a time as his ſovereign 
had taken Granada. Accordingly they were 
preached to, they were perſecuted, they revolted, 
were ſubdued, and at length obliged to receive 

baptiſmz and Nimenes gave to fifty 

1499 , thouſand of them the mark of religion, 
in „ich not one of them believed. 

The Jews, who were included in the treaty 
made with the king of Granada, experienced 
no greater indulgence than the Moors had 
done. There were great numbers of this people 
taen in Spain, who were there as they are every 

where, 
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where, the brokers in trade; a profeſſion which 
is ſo far from producing a ſpirit of ſedition, that 
it can ſubſiſt only among thoſe of a pacihe diſ- 
poſition. There are above twenty-eight thou- 
fand Jews, now licenſed by the pope in Italy, 
and near two hundred and eighty 7 
in the kingdom of Poland. The city of Am- 
ſterdam only contains about fifteen thouſand ; 
though every one muſt allow that it can carry 
on its trade without them. In ſhort, the Jews 
were not more dangerous in Spain; and the 
taxes which might have been laid upon them 
would have furniſhed the government with 
certain reſources. It is therefore very difficult 
to reconcile the perſecution raiſed againſt them 
with the rules of found policy. ; 
The inquiſition proceeded againſt them as 
well as the Moors, We have already remarked 
that a great number of Jewiſh and Mahometan 
families choſe rather to quit Spain, than be ſub- 
ject to the ſeverity of this tribunal, by which Fer- 
dinand and Ifabcla loft many valuable ſubjects; 
ſince thoſe were certainly the leaſt to be feared 
of their ſect who preferred flight to rebellion, 
Thoſe who remained behind pretended to be- 
come Chriſtians; but the chief inquiſitor, Tor- 
quemada, repreſented theſs feigned proſelytes 
to the queen Iſabella as perſons whoſe eſtates 
ought to be confiſcated, and their lives taken 


away. | | 

This Torquemada, who was a dominican 
friar, and had been lately made a cardinal, firſt 
gave the Spaniſh inquiſition that juridical form, 
to repugnant to all the laws of humanity, which 
it has ever fince retained. In the ſpace of four- 
teen years he tried near WY thouſand perſons, 

2 


and 


* 
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and burnt ſix thouſand, with all the parade and 
ceremony of the moſt auguſt feſtival, What 
we read concerning the nations who ſacrificed 
human victims to their deity, are nothing in 
compariſon with theſe executions, which' were 
accompanied with all the ceremonies of religion. 
The Spaniards were not at firſt ſufficiently 
ſtruck with horror at theſe cruelties, becauſe, 
only their ancient enemies, the Jews, were the 
ſufferers; but in a ſhort time they themſelves 
proved the victims: for when Lutheraniſm 
began to make a noiſe, the few natives who 
were ſuſpected of favouring it were ſacrificed 
without mercy. | 

The very form of theſe trials afford an in- 
fallible means of deſtroying whomſoever the 
judges pleaſed. The accuſed is never con- 
fronted with his accuſer ; and the greateſt en- 
couragement is given to every one who will 
inform againſt another. A public criminal 
branded by the law, a child, or a proſtitute, 
are eſteemed ſerious accuſers. The ſon may 
be an evidence againſt his father, and a wife 
againſt her huſband. In ſhort, the accuſed per- 
ſon is obliged to give evidence againſt himſelf, 
and'to gueſs and acknowledge the crime im- 
puted to him, of which he is frequently ig- 
norant. | 1 

So unheard-of a proceeding made all Spain 
tremble. A general diſtruſt took poſſeſſion of 
all minds; there was no longer any friendſhip 
nor ſociety. One brother ſtood in fear of an- 
other, and the father ſuſpected his ſon. From 
hence taciturnity became the character of a 
people who were born with all the vivacity 
which a warm and fruitful climate could bs 
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ſpire. Thoſe of the common people who had 
moſt cunning, ſtroye to be bailiffs to the in- 
quiſition, under the title of familiars, chuſing 
rather to be its attendants than ſtand in dan- 
ger of its cenſures. | 

We may likewiſe attribute, as an effect of 

this dreadful tribunal, that profound ignorance 

of ſound philofophy in which molt of the Spa- 
niards are ſtill immerſed, while the people of 
Germany, England, France, and even Italy it- 
ſelf, have brought to light ſo many important 
truths, and enlarged the ſphere of our know- 
ledge. Human nature is never ſo debaſed as 
when ignorance is armed with power. 

But theſe effects of the inquiſition, melan- 
choly as they are, are but trifling in com- 
- pci with thoſe public ſacrifices, known by 
the name of Auto da fe, or acts of faith, and 
the horrors by which they are preceded, 

A prieſt clad in bis ſurplice, and a monk who 
has made a vow of meekneis ind humility at- 
tend in vaſt ſubterrancous dungeons to ſee 
their fellow ereatures put to the moſt excru- 
eiating tortures. After this a ſtage is erected 
in a public place, whither all the condemned 
are led to the ſtake, attended with a train 
of monks and friars, who ſing pſalms, perform 
a maſs, and murder their fellow creatures. An 
inhabitant of Aſia, who ſhould chance to ar- 
rive at Madrid the day of ſuch an execution, 
would not be able to determine whether it Was 
_ a rejoicing, a religious ceremony, a ſacrifice, or 
a butchery ; and it is indeed all theſe together. 
The kings, whoſe preſence alone is in other 
nations ſufficient to confer pardon on a cri- 


minal, aſſiſt bare- headed at this ſpectacle, on a 
8 H 3 | ſeat 
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ſeat ſomewhat lower than that of. the inqui- 
ſitors, and behold their ſubjects expiring in the 
flames. Montezuma has been reproached with 
ſacrificing the captives taken in war to his 
Gods; but what would he have ſaid had he 
been ſpectator of an Auto da fe ?, 

Theſe executions are now become leſs fre- 
quent than heretofore. But as reaſon cannot 
without great difficulty penetrate where fana- 
-ticiſm is eſtabliſhed, it has not yet been able to 

- tuppreſs them entirely. 

— inquiſition was not introduced into Por- 
tugal till the 1557, when that coun 
was no Cad he Spaniſh 4 
At farſt it met with all the reſiſtance which its 

- very name was fufficient to produce ; but at 
length it was cftabliſhed with the ſame power 
(= at Madrid. The chief inquiſitor is nomi- 

-=nated by the king, and confirmed by the pope. 

The private tribunals of this office, which has 

the title of Holy given it, are ſubject in Spain 

and Portugal to the tribunal of the. capital. 

The inquiſition obſerved the ſame ſeverity in 

both theſe ſtates, and the ſame aſſiduity in ſig- 

nalizing their power. 

In Spain, after the death of Charles V. it 
had the boldneſs to arraign and try Conſtan- 
tine Pontius, that emperor's confeflor, who ended 
his days in the dungeon. After his death he 
was burnt in ethgy at an Auto da fe. — © 

John de Braganza having delivered bis'coun- 

try, Portugal, from the Spaniſh yoke, was de- 
firous likewiſe of freeing it from the inquiſition : 
but all he could do was to deprive the inqui- 

- fitors of their right to confiſcations. In return, 
they declared him excommunicated "al * 
1 | catnh ; 
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death ; and his queen was obliged to ſollicit ab- 
ſolution ſor his dead body, which was equally 
ridiculous and ahſurd: for this abſolution was 
in fact declaring him to have been culpable, 
.- When the Spaniards ſettled in America, they 
carried the inquiſition over with them; and the 
Portugueſe introduced it into the Eaſt Indies, 
immediately after it was eſtabliſhed by authority 
in Liſbon. 
Every one has heard of the inquiſition at 
Goa. As in other countries it is a reſtraint 
upon the rights of nature, in Goa it is directly 
contrary to policy; for the Portugueſe are ſet- 
tled in the Indies only for the take of trade. 
Now commerce and the inquiſitiom are two 
things which appear incompatible. Had it been 
admitted in London or Amſterdam, thoſe cities 
would neither have been ſo well peopled nor fo 
opulent. Accordingly, when Philip IL at- 
tempted to introduce it into the provinces of 
the Low Countries, the ſtop which was put to 
trade proved one of the principal cauſes of the 
revolution. France and Germany have for- 
tunately been preferved from this ſcourge. 
Theſe countries have experienced all the hor- 
rors of war, on account of religion; at length 
theſe wars are at an end; but the inquifition 
once eftabliſhed is of eternal duration. 
It is not to be wondered at, that a tribunal 
which is ſo univerſally deteſted, ſhould be ac- 
cuſed of exceſſes of cruelty and inſolence, which 
it never committed. e read in a number of 
books, that Conſtantine Pontius, Charles the 
ffth's confeflor, was accuſed to the holy office 
of having dictated the emperor's will, in which 
there did not appear to be a ſufficient number 
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of pious legacies; and that the conſeſſor and the 
will were both of them condemned to be burnt ; 
and at length, that Philip II. could with great 
difficulty prevent the ſentence from being ex- 
eucted upon the will. This whole ſtory is ma- 
nifeſtly talſe, Conſtantine Pontius had not 
been Charles's confeſſor for a long time before 
he was unpriſoned, and that monarch's will was 
held in great eſteem by Philip, who was a 
Prince of too great abilities and power to ſuffer 
Auch a diſgrace to be thrown upon the begin- 
ning of his reign and his father's character. 
We likewiſe find in ſeveral authors who 
have written againſt the inquiſition, that Philip 
III. king of Spain, being preſent at an Auto da 
+, and ſeeing ſeveral people burnt for Jews, 
Mahometans, and heretics, or ſuſpected of being 
ſuch, cried out, „ Theſe people are very un- 
happy, to ſuffer death becauſe they could 
not change their opinions.“ It is very probable 
that a king might think in this manner, and 
that ſome ſuch words might have eicaped him. 
It is only very cruel that he would not fave 
.thoſe whoſe fate he lamented. But it is farther 
added, that the chief inquiſitors remembring 
theſe words, imputed them as a crime to the 
king, and had the abominable impudence to 
demand reparation for them, which the kin 
was mean enough to agree to; and- that this 
reparation made to the honour of the holy office 
conſiſted in having blood drawn from ſome 
part of his body, which the chief inquititor or- 
dered to be burnt by the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner. Philip III. though a prince of a 
narrow underſtanding, was not fo egregiouſly 
weak 
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weak as to ſubmit to ſuch treatment; nor is 
a ſtory of this nature to be believed concern- 
ing any prince: it is found only in books of no 
authority, in a picture of the popes, and cer- 
tain falſe memoirs printed in Holland, under a 
number of fiftitious names. Beſides, it ſhews 
great want- of capacity, to aſperſe the inqui- 
ition without reaſon, and to have recourſe to 
falſehoods to render it deteſtable. 

This tribunal, which was firſt ſet up for 
the extirpation of heretics, is preciſely the thing 
which has the moſt ſeparated the proteſtants 
from the church of Rome. They cannot look 
upon it without horror, and would ſooner 
ſuffer death than conſent to receive it ; and 
the ſulphureous ſhirts of the holy office were al- 
ways with them the ſtandard of general op- 
poſition. | 

Having thus gone through every thing re- 
lative to religion, I ſhall reſerve for ſucceeding 
times the hiſtory of thoſe misfortunes, of which 
it has been the cauſe either in reality or pretence 
in France and Germany, and now proceed to 
thoſe amazing diſcoveries, which at this time 
brought glory and wealth to Portugal and Spain, 
which took in the whole uniyerſe, and made 
Philip II. the moſt, powerful monarch of 
Europe. 


15 CHAP. 
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ITHERTO we have only ſeen men, 
| whoſe ambition diſputed the poſſeſſion, 
or diſturbed the peace, of the known world: 
An ambition, which ſeemedat firſt more advau- 
tageous to mankind, but which in the end 
proved equally fatal, now excited human in- 
duftry to go 1n fearch of new lands and new 
It is well known that the pointing of the 
needle to the north, which remained fo 1on 
hidden from the moft learned people, was dil 

covered in the times of ignorance, towards'the 
end of the thirteenth century. Soon afterwards 
Flavio Goia, of Amalfi in the kindom of Na- 
ples, invented the compaſs, and diſtinguiſhed 
the touched point by a flower de luce; which 
was one of the armorial bearings of the kings 
of Naples, as being deſcended from the houſe 

of France. | i n 
This difcovery remained a long time with- 
out being put in uſe; and the verſes mentioned 
by Fauchet to prove that the compaſs was made 
uſe of in 1300, were probably written in the 
fourteenth century. 
The Canary ifands had already been diſco- 
vered, without the help of the compals, about 
the end of the fourteenth century. Theſe 
" iſlands, which in Ptolomy and Pliny's time 
were called the Fortunate iſlands, Inſulæ For- 
- tunate, were well known to the Romans, after 
they became maſters of Africa Tingitana, from 
which 
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which they are not for diſtant. But the fall 
of the Roman empire having broke off all com- 
munication between the weſtern nations, who 
now became all ſtrangers to each other, theſe 
iſlands were loſt to us. They were diſcovered 
again in the year 1300 by fome Bifcayans ; 
Lewis de la Cerda, prince of Spain, ſon to 
that Lewis who loſt the crown, — that 
he could not be king of Spain, demanded of 
pope Clement V. in 1306, the title of king of 
theſe iſlands ; and, as the popes were always 
fond of beftowing real or imaginary kingdoms, 
Clement crowned him king of theſe iſlands in 
Avignon: La Cerda, however, rather choſe 
to continue in France, which was then the 
place of his aſylum, than to make a voyage to 
the Fortunate iſlands. 
be firſt time we find the uſe of the com- 
— mentioned with an 8 is by tbe 

ngliſh under Edward III. The little know- 
ledge that remained amongſt mankind was 
confined to the cloifters. An Oxonian monk. 
named Linna *, who was a very ſkilful aſtrono- 
mer for the times he lived in, penetrated as far 
as Iceland, and drew ſome charts of the north 
ſeas, which were afterwards made uſe of in the 
reign of Henry VI. = 

But the more noble and uſeful diſcoveries 
were not made till the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. Theſe were begun by Prince 
Henry of Portugal, fon to king John I. Who 
thereby rendered his name more glorious than, 
that of all his cotemporaries. - This prince 


— - —— W 


* He was called Nicolaus de Liona, or of Lynn, is 
Norfolk, from the place of his birth. 
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was a philoſopher, and he employed his philo- 
ſophy in doing good to the world. 
Five degrees on this ſide of our tropic lies 
a promontory, which ſtretches out into the 
Atlantic ocean, and which, till that time, had 
been the ne plus ultra of navigation: it was 
called cape Non.;. a ward which ſignified that 
it was not to be paſſed. | 
Prince Henry found ſome pilots bold enough 
to double this cape, and to fail as far as cape 
Boyador, which is only two degrees diſtant from 
the tropic; but this new promontory, which 
{tretched for the length of one hundred and 
twenty miles into the ocean, and was ſur- 
rounded on all ſides with rocks and banks of 
ſand, and in the midſt of a very boiſterous ſea, 
damped the courage of the pilots. The prince, 
whom nothing diſcouraged, ſent others in their 
room; but theſe could not make their paſſage, 
and returned back by the main ocean. On 
their way they diſcovered the iſland of 
1419 Madeira, which was certainly known 
to the Carthaginians, and which ſome exagge- 
rated accounts had made to paſs for an im- 
menſe iſland; nay, by a ſtill greater exagge- 
ration, ſome moderns have taken it for the 
continent of America itſelf. Its diſcoverers. 
gave it the name of Madeira, from its being 
2 with 1 5 2 * Portu- 
ueſe lan e ſignifying wood, hence came 
— (French) word Madrier * 
Prince Henry ordered ſome vines of 
Greece to be planted there, and ſugar canes, 


—— 
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® In terms of ſortification, a thick plank or board. 
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which he procured from Sicily and Cyprus, 
whither they had been brought by the Arabians 
from the Indies; and from. theſe ſugar canes 
came thoſe which were afterwards tranſplanted 
into the American iſlands, which at preſent 
furniſh all Europe with that commodity. . . 
Henry preſerved Madeira ; but he was oblig- 
ed to give up the Canary iſlands, of which he 
had taken poſſeſſion, to the Spaniards, who 
proſecuted the claim of Lewis de la Cerda and 
pope Clement's bull. | 
Cape Boyador had ſtruck fuch dread into the 
minds of all the pilots, that for above thirteen 
years not one of them dared to attempt the 
paſſing it. At length prince Henry, by his re- 
ſolution, inſpired a few of them with freſh cou- 
rage. They paſſed the tropic, and 6 
failed near four hundred leagues beyond 744 
it, as far as cape de Verd. The diſcovery 
of cape de Verd and Azores ulands, 126 
is entirely owing to his care and dili- 357 
gence. it it is true, as is aſſerted, that 491 
they ſaw upon one of the rocks of the Azores, 
a ſtatue, repreſenting a man on horſeback, hold- 
ing the horſe's main with his left hand, and 
pointing with his right to the weſt, we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that this monument be- 
longed to the ancient Carthaginians; and the 
inſcription found on it, in unintelligible cha- 
racters, ſeems a corroborating proof. 35 
Almoſt all that part of the coaſt of Africa, 
which had been diſcovered,” was under the 
dominion of the emperors of Morocco; who 
had-extended their fovereignty and-religion, 
from the ſtreights of Gibraltar to the river of 
Senegal, acroſs the deſerts : but the country 
was 
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was very thinly peopled, and the inhabitants 
were hardly a degree removed from brutes. 
When the adventurers had puſhed their diſco- 
veries beyond Senegal, they were ſurpriſed to 
ind the men to the ſouthward of that river 
jet black, while thoſe to the northward 
were aſh-coloured. Theſe difcoveries were 
hitherto more curious than uſeful. It was neceſ- 
fary to people theſe iſlands, and the trade on the 
weltern coaſt of Africa produced no great advan- 
tages. At length ſome gold was diſcovered on 
the coaſts of Guinea, but in very ſmall quan- 
tities; hence came the name of guineas, which 
the Engliſh afterwards gave to the coin, which 
they ſtruck from the gold they found in this 
country. p 
The Som — to whom belongs the ſole 
honour of enlarging the limits of the earth for 
the reſt of mankind, paſſed the equator, and 
diſcovered the kingdom of Congo: they now 
beheld a new heaven, and new ” 
The Europeans now faw, for the firſt time, 
the ſouthern pole, and the four ftars which are 
the neareſt to it. It is fomething very extra- 
ordinary, that the famous Dante ſhould have 
ſpoken'of theſe very ſtars above one hundred 
rs before this difcovery. I turned my- 
f to the right, ſays, he in the firſt canto of 
his Purgatory, and looked towards the other 
pole, there I beheld four ſtars, which have ne- 
ver been known to men, but in the firſt infan- 
ey of the world.” This prediction ſeems much 
more poſitive than that which we find in the 
Medea of Seneca the tragedian, who ſays, 
That a day ſhall come, when the ocean ſhall 


no longer ſeparate nations, wben a new 8 
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ſhall diſcover a new world, and Thule ceaſe to 
be the boundary of the earth. 
This vague idea of Seneca is no other than 
a probable hope, founded on the progreſs which 
might be made in navigation; and the pretend=- 
ed prophecy of Dante has in fact no relation 
to the diſcoveries af the Spaniards and Portu- 
gueſe. The clearer this prophecy appears, 
the leſs reaſon is there to believe it true. It 
is by. mere chance that the ſouth pole and 
its four ftars happen to be ſpoken of by Dante. 
He expreſſes himſelf only in a figurative ſenſe, 
and his whole poem is a continued allegory ; 
the pole with him means the terreſtrial para- 
diſe ; the four ftars, known only to the fart 
race of men, are the four cardinal virtues, 
which difappeared with the times of primitive 
innocence. If we were, in like manner, to 
ſearch into moſt of the predictions with which 
fo many books. abound, we ſhould find that 
nothing was ever meant to be foretold by 
them ; and that the knowledge. of futurity be- 
alone to God, and thaſe whom he has 
been pleaſed to inſpire. 4 
It was not known before, whether the nee- 
dle would point to the antarctic pole in drawing 
near to that pole. It was now found to point 
conftantly to the north. They continued ſail- 
ing, till they came to the ſouthernmaſt 86 
point of Africa, and here the cape of 8 
Tempefts ſtruck the navigators with as much 
dread, . as that of Boyardor had done; but as 
the king entertained a hope of finding a way, 
on the other fide this cape, by which he might 
make the tour of Africa, and carry a trade as 
far —— En En. a6. 
d& 0 O 
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of cape de Bona Eſperanza, or the cape 
of Good Hope; a name which afterwards ve- 
riſied his conjectures. Soon afterwards king 
Emanuel, who inherited the noble emulation 
of his anceſtors, in ſpite of the remonſtrances 
of his whole kingdom, ſent thither à ſmall 
fleet of four ſhips, under the command of Vaſco 
de Gama, who rendered his name immortal by 
this expedition. | | 
Vaſco doubled this cape, and failing 
1457 through unknown ſeas, towards the 
equator, he had not yet paſſed the tropic of 
Capricorn, when he met with a civilized na- 
tion at Sophala, who ſpoke the Arabian tongue. 
From the latitude of the Canary iſlands, till he 
came to Sophala, men, animals, and plants, had 
all appeared to be of a new ſpecies; and his ſur- 
prize was extreme, to find in this. country a 
people who exactly reſembled thoſe of the known 
continent. The Mahometan religion had 
made its way hither. Thus the Muſſulmen, 
who had travelled into Africa from the eaſt, and 
the Chriſtians in failing up by the weſt, met 
together at the extremity of the globe. 

Having, at length, found Mahometan pilots 
in fourteen degrees of ſouth latitude, he landed 

g in the kingdom of Calicut, in the Eaſt 
1499. Indies, after having diſcovered above 
fifteen hundred leagues of coaſt. 

This voyage of Gama made a total change 
in the trade of the old world. Alexander, 
whom certain orators have repreſented on] 
as a deſtroyer, and who nevertheleſs founded 
more cities than he ſubverted, and certain] 
merited the title of Great, notwithſtanding his 
vices, had deſtined the city of Alexandria — 

| e 
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the centre of commerce, and the point of 
union to all nations; and it actually was fo 
under the Ptolomeys, the Romans, and the 
Arabians. It was the general ſtaple of Egypt, 
Europe, and the Indies. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Venice brought almoſt all the commodi- 
ties of the eaſt and ſouth from Alexandria; 
and enriched herſelf, at the expence of the reſt 
of Europe, by her own induſtry, and the igno- 
rance of other Chriſtians ; and but for Ga- 
ma's voyage, this republic would ſoon have 
become the preponderating power of Europe; 
but the paſſage round the cape of Good Hope 
turned aſide the ſource of her riches. <p 
Potentates had hitherto gone to war to ſtrip 
each other of their territories: they now quat- 
relled about ſettling factories. In the year 
1500, no one could have pepper from Calicut 
without. venturing his life for it. a 
Alphonſo d' Albuquerque, and a ſmall num- 
ber of other famous Portugueſe generals, made 
war ſucceſſively upon the kings of Calicut, 
Ormus, and Siam, and defied the Sultan of 
Egypt's whole fleet. The Venetians, who 
were as much concerned as the Egyptians to 
check the progreſs of the Portugueſe, had 
made a propoſal to this ſultan, of cutting 
through the iſthmus of Suez, at their own ex- 
pence, and digging a canal to join the river 
Nile to the Red Sea. Had this project ſuc- 
ceeded, they would have ſecured the trade of 
India in their own hands; but this noble de- 
ſign was baffled by a number of difficulties and 
delays, and. Albuquerque, in the mean 
time, took Goa, a city on this ſide 1 
the Ganges, Malacca, in the Golden Lag 
4 er- 
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10 Cherſoneſus; Aden, at the entrance 
513 of che Red Sea, on the coaſts of Ara- 
1514 bia Felix; and, laſt of all, made him- 
ſelf maſter of Ormus in the gulph of 

Perſia. 


The Portugueſe, ſoon after this, formed ſet- 
tlements all along the coaſt of the iſland of 
Ceylon, which produces the fineſt cinnamon 
and the richeſt rubies of the eaſt. They had 
faQtories at Bengal, they traded to Siam, 
founded the city of Macao, on the frontiers of 
China, and their ſhips frequently failed to the 
eaſtern parts of Ethiopia, and the coaſts of 
the Red Sea. The Molucca iſlands, the only 
ſpot in the world, where nature produces 
cloves, were diſcovered and conquered by them. 
Theſe new ſettlements were formed partly by 
treaties, and partly by war: they were obliged 
ſometimes to make uſe of force to open a new 
trade in this part of the world. 
Thus, in le than fiſty years, the Portu- 
gueſe made the diſcovery of above fve thou- 
land leagues of coaſt ; and became the maſters 
of all the trade carried on in the Ethiopic and 
Atlantic oceans. In the year 1540, they had 
ſeveral conſiderable ſettlements, from the Mo- 
- Jucca iſlands to the gulph of Perſia, which 
. forms an extent of ſixty-three degrees of lon- 
- gitude, They furniſhed Europe with every 
thing that nature produced, of uſeful, curious, 
or pleaſing, and at a much cheaper rate than 
the Venetians could do. The voyage from the 
Tagus to the Ganges became frequent, and 
the kingdoms of Siam and Portugal were now 
become allies. © : 
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C HAP. CXXI. 
Of the Jayan Iſlands. 


"THE Portugueſe after having raiſed them- 
1 ſelves to de rich merchants and kings, 
on the coaſt of India, and in the peninſula of 
Ganges, made a viſit, in the year 1538, to 
the iſland of Japan. 
Of all the countries in India, no one better 
deſerves the attention of a philoſopher than 
Japan. We ought to have been acquainted 
with theſe iſlands as early as the thirteenth 
century, from the relation of the famous Mar- 
co Paulo, a Venetian; who, having travelled 
over land to China, and ſerved for a confider- 
able time, under one of the ſons of Jenghiz- 
kan, firſt conceived a notion of thoſe iſlands, 
which we call Japan, and.by him were named 
. Zipangri, But Paulo's cotemporaries, though 
they would adopt the moſt abſurd fables, would 
not give credit to the truths, which he related. 
His . manuſcript lay for a long time negleRed, 
and almoſt unknown, till at length it 2 into 
the hands of Chriſtopher Columbus, who, upon 
reading it, was greatly confirmed in his hopes 
of diſcovering a new world joining together 
the eaſt and the weſt. Columbus was only 
miſtaken in ſuppoſing that Japan joined to the 
_ hemiſphere which he had lately diſcovered, 
This kingdom bounds our continent, as we 
do it, on the oppoſite fide, I cannot tell on 
what account the Japaneſe have been called 
WP , | our 
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our antipodes in morals ; there can be no ſuch 
antipodes amon ople - who improve their 
reaſon, The eſfab iſhed religion at Japan ad- 
mits of rewards and puniſhments after death. 
Their chief commandments, which they call 
divine, are exactly the ſame as ours; uf, 
incontinence, theft, and murder, are equally 
prohibited, and, with thei, it is the law of 


nature reduced to poſitive precepts. To this, 
they add another precept, which is that of 
temperance, by which the uſe of ſtrong liquors 
of all kinds is forbidden; and they extend the 


prohibition of murder even to the brute crea- 
tion. Saka, from whom they received this law, 


lived about a thouſand years before our com- 
mon era. Theſe people then differ from us 
in morality, only by the precept which relates 
to the preſervation of beaſts. They have a 


number of fabulous accounts; but in this they 


reſemble all other nations, and us among the 
' reſt, who had nangs the groſſeſt fictions 


before Chriſtianity, heir cuſtoms, likewiſe, 
are different from ours; ſo are thoſe of all the 


_ eaſtern nations, from the ſtreights of the Hel- 
leſpont to the extremity of Corea. 


- — 


As the foundation of morality is the ſame in 
all nations, ſo there are likewiſe cuſtoms in 


civil life which are the ſame throughout the 
world. The Japaneſe, for inſtance, viſit each 
other on the firſt day of the new year, and 


make reciprocal preſents, in the fame manner 


as is practiſed by the Europeans; and rela- 
tions and friends meet together on particular 
feſtivals. | 


The moſt remarkable. thing is, that their 


government has continued upwards of two 


thouſand 
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thouſand four hundred years exactly the ſame 
in form with that of che Mahometan caliph, 
and of modern Rome. The chiefs of religion, 
among the Japaneſe, have been the chiefs of 
the kingdom much longer than in any other 
nation whatever; the ſucceſſion of the pon- 
tiff kings may be traced with certainty for 
above fox hundred and fixty years before our 
#ra. But the government coming by little 
and little to be Aided —_— the laity, they 
at length made themſelves maſters of the whole, 
towards the end of the ſixteenth century, but 
without daring to deſtroy the race, or name of 
the pontiffs, whoſe power they had uſurped. 
The eccleſiaſtical emperor, whom they call 
Dairi, is ſtill revered by them like an idol, and 
the general of the crown, who is in fact the 
real emperor, treats the Dairi, whom he keeps 
in an honourable confinement, with the ut- 
moſt reſpect: and the Taicoſamas have done 
no more in Japan than what the "Turks haye 
done at Bagdat, and the German emperors 
endeavoured to do at Rome. | 
Human nature, which is every where eſ- 
ſentially the ſame, bas placed many other re- 
ſemblances between theſe people and us. They 
have the ſame ſuperſtitious notions of witch- 
craft as prevailed ſo long in Europe. They 
have their pilgrimages, and their trials by fire, 
which formerly made a part of our juriſpru- 
dence. Laftly, they place their illuſtrious men 
among the Gods, as did the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Their pontiffs, like them of Rome, (if 
I may be allowed the compariſon) have the 
ſole right of canonization, and of dedicating 
temples to thoſe whom they judge deſerving of 
1 — me 
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them. The priefts are in every thing diſtin- 
guifhed from the laity, and a reciprocal con- 
tempt prevails betwixt the two ofders. They 
have for a long time had monks, recluſes, and 
even regular orders among them, not much 
unlike our military ones ; for there was an an- 
cient ſociety of anchorets in Japan, who made 
a vow of fighting for their religion. 

But, notwithſtanding an eſtabliſhment of 
this kind, which ſeems a kind of prelude to 
civil wars, ſuch as were occaſioned in Europe, 
by the Teutonic order of Pruffia ; liberty of 
conſcience is univerſally allowed in this coun- 
try, as well as throughout all the eaſt. Japan, 
though under the government of a pontiff king, 
was divided into ſeveral ſects; but all theſe 
ſects were united in the ſame principles of 
morality. Thoſe who believed the metemp/y- 
_ chaſis, and thoſe who denied it, equally abſtain- 
ed from eating the fleſh of thoſe animals, who 
are of uſe to man. The whole nation lived 
upon rice, pulſe, fiſh, and fruits, and with 
them temperance ſeems rather a virtue than a 
ſuperſtition. | 

The doctrine of Confucius has made great 
progreſs in this empire. As it confines itſelf 
wholly to ſimple morality, it has captivated 
the minds of all who are not attached to the 
bonzes, which has always been the wiſeſt part 
of the nation. It is thought that this doctrine 
has not a little contributed to overthrow the 
Dairi's power. The emperor who reigned in 
1700 was profeſſedly of this religion. 

They feem to have made a worſe uſe of this 
doctrine at Japan than in China, The Ja- 
paneſe philoſophers look upon ſuicide as a vir- 
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tuous action, when it does not injure ſociety. 
The violent and haughty diſpoſition of theſe 
iflanders frequently leads them to put it in 
practice, and this crime is much more common 
in Japan than even in England. 

Liberty of conſcience, as remarks that au- 
thentic and learned traveller Kempfer, has 
always been allowed in Japan, as well as 
throughout all the reſt of Aſia. A number of 
different religions were ſuffered without oppoſi- 
tion to ſettle in Japan; and God thus permitted 
a way to be opened for the goſpel, in theſe vaſt 
regions. Every one knows the amazing pro- 
greſs which. it made in almoſt one half of this 
great empire, at the end of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury. The famous embaffy of three Chriſtian. 
princes of Japan to pope Gregory XIII. is 
perhaps the moſt flattering homage which the 
ſee of Rome ever received. This immenſe 
country, where, at preſent, every one who en- 
ters it muſt abjure Chriſtianity, and where the 
Dutch are only admitted, on condition of 
performing no act of religion, was once on the 
eve of becoming a Chriſtian, and perhaps a 
Portugueſe, kingdom, likewiſe. Our priefts 
then received more honours there than even 
at home, and, at preſent, a price is ſet upon 
their heads, and that a very conſiderable one 
too, being no leſs than twelve thouſand livres. 
The indiſcretion of a Portugueſe prieſt, who 
would not give place to one of the kings chief 
officers, was the firſt occaſion of this great re- 
volution. Another was the obſtinacy of cer- 
tain Jeſuits, who ſtood up too ſtrictly for their 
rights, and refuſed to reſtore a houſe, which 
a Japaneſe nobleman had given them, and 
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which his ſon afterwards claimed again. The 
third and laſt, was the apprehenſion of the 
people themſelves, of being ſubjected by the 
Chriſtians, and this cauſed a civil war. We 
ſhall hereafter ſee how the Chriſtian religion, 
which firſt introduced. itſelf into this country 
by peaceable miſſions, ended - afterwards by 
war. | 

At preſent, let us confine ourſelves to what 
Japan was at that time; to the antiquity 


which this nation boaſts in common with the 


Chineſe ; and to that ſucceſſion of pontiff 
kings, which precedes our æra by above fix 
centuries ; and, in particular, let us not omit 
to remark, that theſe are the only people of 
Aſia who have never been conquered. The 
Japaneſe. have been compared to the Engliſh 
tor that inſular haughtineſs, which is common 


to both nations, and the diſpoſition to ſuicide, - 


which is thought ſo frequent on theſe two ex- 
tremities of our hemiſphere. But the Japan 
iſlands have never been ſubdued, whereas thoſe 


of Great Britain, have been conquered more 


than once. The Japaneſe do not appear to be 
a mixture of many difterent people, as the En- 
gliſh, and all our northern nations. They 
ſeem rather to be Aborigines. Their laws, 
worſhip, manners, and language, have no re- 
ſemblance with thoſe of the Chineſe; and 
China itſelf ſeems to have had an original ex- 
iſtence of its own, and not to have received 
any thing from other nations, till very lately. 
You are ſtruck with the great antiquity of the 
Aſiatic. nations, none of whom, the Tartars 
excepted, ever ſpread themſelves to any great 
diltance from their own borders, and at the 
2 ſame 
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ſame time, you ſee that a nation, very incon- 
ſiderable in ſtrength, extent, and numbers, 
and hardly, till this time, mentioned in the 
hiſtory of the world, ſent forth a few adven- 
turers from the port of Liſbon, who diſcovered 
theſe immenſe countries, and ſettled themſelves 
there in all the pomp of power. 

No trade was ever fo advantageous to the 
Portugueſe as that of Japan. Dutch writers 
tell us that they brought from thence every 
year three hundred tons of gold ; now every 
one knows that an hundred thouſand florins 
make what the Dutch call a ton. This is 
greatly exaggerating matters; but it is evident 
by the extreme cate, which theſe induftrious 
and indefatigable republicans have taken to 
exclude all nations, but their own, from trad- 
ing to Japan, that it muſt, eſpecially in the 
beginning, have been immenſely advantageous. 
They bought the beſt tea in Aſia there, the 
fineſt earthen ware, amber-greaſe, a kind of 


copper, far ſuperior in goodneſs to ours; and, 


laſtly, gold and ſilver, the principal object of 
all theſe undertakings. 

This country, like that of China, poſſeſſes 
almoſt all thoſe things which we have; and 
almoſt all that we want. Itis as well peopled 
as China, in proportion to its bigneſs ; and the 
natives are more herce and warlike. Theſe 
people were formerly much ſuperior to ours of 
the Weſt, in all the liberal and mechanic arts. 
But how nobly have we redeemed our loft time 
The countries where a Bramantes and à Mi- 
chael ** On have built the cathedral of Rome; 
where a Raphael has painted ; where a Newton 
has calculated infinites; and where Cinna 
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and Athalia have been written, are now be- 
come the firſt countries upon earth. Other 
nations are no better than barbarians, or chil- 
dren, in the fine arts, notwithſtanding their 
boaſted antiquity, and all that nature has done 
for them. | 

I ſhall not, in this place, make any mention 
of the kingdom of Siam, which was not known 
till the time of Lewis XIV. who received an 
embaſly from thence, and ſent over troops 
and miſſionaries, who proved equally uſeleſs ; 
nor ſhall I detain you with an account of the 
people of Tonquin, Laos, and Cochin-China, 
as they have been very little viſited, and not 
at all, till long after the expeditions of the 
Portugueſe, and as our trade has never been 
able to make any conſiderable progreſs in theſe 
countries. 

The powers of Europe, and the traders who 
enrich them, had no other view in all theſe diſ- 
coveries than to find out new treaſures, Phi- 
loſophers however have by this means diſco- 
vered a new world in morality and phyſics. An 
eaſy paſſage being opened from all the ports of 
Europe to the farther parts of the Indies, gave 
us an opportunity of indulging our curioſities 
with the ocular demonſtration of whatever we 
were ignorant of, or concerning which we had 
but an imperfe& knowledge from the falſe rela- 
tions of ancient writers. What ſubjed&s were 
offered to the reflecting mind in beholding, on 
me farther ſhores of the river Zaira, inhabited 
by an innumerable multitude of blacks, the vaſt 
coaſt of Cafraria, where the inhabitants are all 
of an olive colour, and deprive themſelves of 
one teſticle in honour of the deity, while the 
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Ethiopians, and many other people of Africa, 
content themſelves with offering only a part of 
their foreſkins! Then, in returning back to So- 
phala, Quiloa, Montbaſa, and Melinda, to 
meet with blacks of a ſtill different ſpecies from 
thoſe of Nigritia, as well as whites, and others 
of a copper colour, all of whom ſpring from 
the ſame common parent ; and all theſe coun- 
tries abounding in animals and vegetables wholly 
unknown to our climates ! 

In the middlemoſt parts of Africa there is a 
race, though very few in number, of little 
men, who are as white as ſnow, with faces 
like thoſe of the negroes, and round eyes, ex- 
actly reſembling thoſe of a partridge. TWO of 
theſe animals have been ſeen in France, ane 
ſome of them are yet to be met with in the 
eaſtern parts of Aſia. g 

The vaſt peninſula of the Indus, which runs 
from the mouth of the Nile and Ganges to the 
middle of the Maldivian iſlands, is inhabited by 
twenty different nations, whoſe manners and re- 
ligion have not the leaſt reſemblance with each 
other. The natives of the country are of a deep 
copper colour. Dampierre met with men in the 
iſle of Timor, whoſe ſkins are the colour of 
braſs; ſo greatly does nature vary in her pro- 
ductions. 

In che peninſula of Indus, on this ſide the 
Ganges, dwell a great number of Banians, who 
are deſcended from the ancient Brachmans. 
Theſe people are ſtrongly attached to the an- 
cient doctrine of the metempſychoſis, and the 
two principles which prevail in all the provinces 
of India, and will not eat any thing that has 
the breath of life; they reſemble the Jews in 
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obſtinately refuſing to incorporate with any 
other nation; they boaſt the ſame antiquity, 
and, like them, devote themſelves entirely to 
commerce. 

This country in particular has preſerved that 
cuſtom which has ſubſiſted from time imme- 
morial, by which women are encouraged to 
burn themſelves with the dead bodies of their 
huſbands, in hopes of being born anew. 

About Surat, Cambaya, and on the borders 
of Perſia, we find the Guebres, who are re- 
mains of the ancient Perſians, follow the reli- 

ion of Zoroaſter, and, like the Banians and 
1 will not intermix with other na— 
tions. There are ſeveral ancient Jewiſh fa- 
milies in India, that are thought to have been 
ſettled there ever ſince their firſt diſperſion. On 
the coaſts of Malabar there were found a colo- 
ny of Neſtorian Chriſtians, falſely called the 
Chriſtians of St. Thomas, who id not know 
that there was a church of Rome : theſe were 
formerly governed by a patriarch of Syria, and 
ſtill acknowledge this phantom of a patriarch, 
who reſided, or rather hid himſelf, in Moſul, 
which they pretend to be the ancient Nineveh. 
This weak Syriac church was, in a manner, 
huried beneath its own ruins by the Mahome- 
tan power, as well as the other churches of An- 
tioch, Jeruſalem, and Alexandria. 'The Por- 
tugueſe brought the Roman-catholic religion 
with them 4nto theſe countries, and founded an 
archbiſhopric in Goa, which now became a me- 
tropolitan ſee, as well as a capital city. They 
endeavoured eo reduce the Malabar Chriſtians 
to the obedience of the holy fee, but without 
ſucceſs, What has been effected with 8 
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much eaſe among the ſavages of America could 
never, with the utmoſt endeavours, be brought 
to bear with thoſe churches who had once ſepa- 


rated themſelves from the Romiſh communion. 


In going from Ormus to Arabia they met 
with diſciples of St. John, who had never heard 
of the goſpel, and are thoſe we call Sabeans. 

After a paſſage was opened through the 
eaſtern ſeas of India to China and Japan, and 
the inner parts of thoſe countries came to be 
inhabited by European ſettlers, the cuſtoms, 
manners, and religion of the Chineſe; Japaneſe, 
and Siameſe, were better known to us than 
thoſe of the nations bordering upon our own 
had been during the barbarous ages. 

Nothing is more worthy the attention of a 
philoſopher than the apparent difference be- 
tween the eaſtern cuſtoms and ours, which is 
as great as between our languages. The beſt 
governed among thoſe nations differ from us in 
the nature of their polity ; their arts are not 
like ours ; their food, cloaths, houſes, gardens, 
laws, worſhip, and rules of decorum, are all 
different. What can be more oppoſite to our 
cuſtoms than the manner in which the Brach- 
mans carry on their traffic at Indoſtan? The moſt 
conſiderable bargains are made without ſpeak- 
ing or writing, and only by the means of ſigns. 
Indeed, how is it poſſible that the eaſtern cuſtoms 
ſhould not in almoſt every reſpect differ from 
ours? Nature herſelf is not the ſame in their 
climates as ſhe is in Europe. In the ſouthern 
parts of India young people of both ſexes are 
marriageable at ſeven or eight years of age, 
and it is a common thing to contract marriage 
at thoſe years. Theſe children become pa- 
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rents, and enjoy the portion of reaſon they 
have received from nature, at a time when ours 
has ſcarcely began to unfold itſelf. 

All theſe people reſemble us in nothing but 
the paſſions, and the univerſal law of reaſon 
which counteracts thoſe paſſions, and impreſſes 
upon all hearts this neceſſary precept, Do 
not that to others which thou wouldſt not have 
them do to thee.” "Theſe two characters are 
ſtamped by nature on all the different ſpecies 
of the human race, and are two links by which 
ſhe connects them all. Every thing elle is purely 
the effect of climate and cuſtom. Thus the 
city of Pegu is guarded by crocodiles, which 
ſwim round it in a vaſt ditch filled with water; 
and at Java the women mount guard at the 
king's palace. 

At Siam the chief glory of the kingdom con- 
ſiſts in poſſeſling a white elephant. There is 
no corn at Malabar; and bread and wine are 
unknown to the inhabitants of all the iſles. In 
one of the Philippine iflands a tree 1s found, 
whoſe fruit perfectly reſembles the fineſt bread. 
In the Marian iflands they were not acquainted 
with the uſe of fire. | 

It is certain; that we ſhould ſuſpend our belief 
with regard to many of the relations brought us 
from diſtant countries. They take more pains 
to fend us commodities from Malabar than real 
truths, and an accidental circumſtance is fre- 
quently miſtaken for an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
Thus we are told, that at Cochin the king's. 
ſon does not inherit his kingdom, but the ſon 
of his ſiſter. Such a regulation is plainly re- 
pugnant to the law of nature; no man would 
willingly diſinherit his own ſon : and, ſuppoſing 
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the king of Cochin has no ſiſter, who is to inherit 
the throne? It is probable that a politic ne- 
phew might have prevailed over the rights of a 
jon ill-adviſed and worſe aſſiſted, and that ſome 
traveller took this accident for an eſtabliſhed 
law. An hundred writers have copied after 
this traveller, and thus his error gains credit “. 

Some authors, who have lived in India, pre- 
tend to affirm that there is no private property 
in the Mogul's dominions, which would be 
ill more contradictory to nature than the pre- 
ceding ſtory. At the ſame time we are told, 
and by the ſame writers, that they have had 
dealings with ſome of the Indians who have 
been worth millions. Now theſe two aſſer- 
tions ſeem a little contradictory f. Let it be 
always remembered, that the northern con- 
ge eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of fiefs from 
ombardy to India. If a Banian therefore had 
travelled into Italy in the time of Aſtolphus 
and Alboan, could he with juſtice have affirmed 
that there was no private property amongſt the 
Italians? We cannot labour too aſſiduouſſy to 
refute a notion which is ſo humbling to man- 
kind, as that of there being countries where 
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This is not only the rule of ſucceſſion in Cochin, but 
alſo in Guinea ; and this we can aver upon certain infor- 
mation, The cuſtom is founded on the ſuppoſition that 
the ſon of the king's ſiſter muſt have royal blood in his 
veins z whereas the ſon of the king's wife may poſſibly be 
begotten by another perſon. 

+ By no means, A ſubject may be allowed to trade to 
a very great extent, and amaſs great wealth, which, how- 
ever, he dares not call his own, while he lives at the mercy 
of a deſpotic prince, whoſe word can not only ſtrip him of: 
all his riches, but even deprive him of his life, 
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millions of people inceſſantly toil for one ſingle 


man. 

We ſhould be as cautious in crediting thoſe 
who tell us of temples dedicated to lewdneſs. 
Let us put ourſelves in the place of an Indian 
who might be witneſs to ſome of the ſcanda- 
lous ſcenes exhibited by our monks in Europe; 
ought he to affirm that theſe were the eſtabliſhed 
rules of their o:der ? - ; 

One circumſtance which ſhould claim your 
particular attention is, that almoſt all theſe 
people have imbibed an opinion, that their gods 
have made frequent viſits to the world. Viſnou 
aſſumed nine different ſhapes in the peninſula 
of the Ganges; Sammonocodom, the god of 
the Siameſe, put on man's form five hundred 
and fifty times. This notion is common to 
theſe people with the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans. This inconſiderate, ri- 
diculous, and univerſal error, proceeds however 
from a rational ſentiment, which is at the bot- 
tom of all hearts. We are naturally conſcious 
of our dependence upon a ſupreme Being; and 
error mingling itſelf with truth, has made the 
gods to be conſidered all over the world, as lords 
who ſometimes come to viſit and reform their 
dominions. Religion has been in many nations 
like aſtrology ; both the one and the other 
were prior to hiſtory, and both of them have 
been equally a mixture of truth and im- 
poſture. The firſt obſervers of the ſtars aſcribed 
fictitious influences to them; the founders of 
ſtrange religions, while they acknowledged the 
. Exiſtence of a God, ſullied his worſhip with 
ſuperſtitious practices. | 
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there is not one which has not made atone- 
ment for fins its chief en). Man has always 
felt a conviction that he ſtood in need of the 
Divine clemency. This gave riſe to thoſe 
frightful penances to which the Bonzes, Bra- 
mins, and Faquirs voluntarily ſubject them- 
ſelves ; and which, at the time that they ſeem 
to cry aloud for mercy upon human: kind, are 
become a trade by which they get their liveli- 
hood. 

I ſhall not enter upon the endleſs detail of all 
their cuſtoms, but there is one which appears 
ſo foreign to our manners, that I cannot forbear 
mentioning it: this is, that the Bramirts carry 
in proceſſion the Phallum of the Egyptians, or . 
the Roman Priapus. Our notions of decency 
would induce us to imagine, that a ceremony 
which to us appears ſo infamous, could never 
have been invented but by the ſpirit of lewd- 
neſs itfelf ; yet it is hardly to be ſuppoſed, that 
depravity of manners could have eſtabliſhed a 
religious ceremony among any people what- 
ever. On the contrary, it is rather probable 
that this cuſtom was at firſt introduced in the 
times of innocence ; and that in the beginning 
they thought onlyof honouring the Deity in the 
ſymbol of that life which he has given us. A 
ceremony of this kind neceffarily inſpired youth 
with licentious notions, and appeared ridicu- 
lous to graver minds, as the world became 
more refined, more corrupted, or more know- 
ing. But the ancient cuſtom has been pre- 
ſerved notwithſtanding the abuſe made of it; and 
there are few nations which have not preſerved 
| I 5 ſome 
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ſome ceremony, which they could neither ap- 
prove nor ſuppreſs. | | 

After a review of ſo many extravagant no- 
tions and whimſical ſuperſtitions, would one 
readily believe that all the heathen people of 
India acknowledge, like us, an infinitely per- 
fect Being? whom they term, The being of 
beings, the ſupreme being, inviſible, incom- 
prehenſible, without form, the creator and pre- 
ſerver, juſt and merciful, who delights in re- 
vealing himſelf to men, in order to bring them 
to eternal happineſs.” And yet theſe notions 
are actually contained in the Vedam, which is 
the Bible of the ancient Brachmans ; and are 
diffuſed through all the writings of the modern 
Bramins. | | 

A learned Daniſh miſſionary on the coaſt of 
Tranquebar, quotes ſeveral paſſages and forms 
of prayer, which ſeem the reſult of the moſt 
enlightened reaſon and refned ſanctity. One 
of theſe is taken from a book entitled Varabadu: 
O ſupreme of all beings, lord of heaven and 
earth, I cannot contain thy perfections in my 
heart. Before whom ſhall 1 deplore my mi- 
ſery, if thou abandoneſt me; thou to whom I 
owe my ſupport and my preſervation ? Without 
thee I cannot live, Call me then, O Lord, 
that I may come towards thee.” | 

And yet, notwithſtanding this wiſdom and 
ſublimity in the doctrine, the vileſt and moſt 
ſuperſtitious follies prevail in the exerciſe of 
their religion. This is a contradiction too 
common to human nature; the Greeks and 
Romans had the ſame idea of a ſupreme Being, 
and yet they added fuch a number of 3 

. eities; 
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deities, the people worſhipped theſe deities in 
ſo many ſuperſtitious ways, and ſtifled the truth 
under ſuch a load of fictions, that there was no 
diſtinguiſhing what was deſerving of veneration 
from what merited con'empt. 

But you muſt not waite your time in enquir- 
ing into the numberleſs ſets into which India 
was divided. Error appears there in too many 
ſhapes : beſides, it is probable that our travel- 
lers have ſometimes taken different rites for 
oppolite ſets, Every college of prieſts in an- 
cient Greece and Rome had its. particular cere- 
monies and ſacrifices. Hercules was not wor- 
ſhipped after the ſame manner as Apollo, nor 
Juno like Venus; and yet all theſe forms of 
worſhip elonged to the ſame religion. 

The people of our weſtern hemiſphere, in 
all theſe diſcoveries, gave proofs of a great ſu- 
periority of genius and courage over the eaſtern 
nations. We have ſettled ourſelves amongſt 
them, and frequently in ſpite of their reſiſtance. 
We have learned their languages, and have 
taught them ſome of our arts ; but nature hath 
given them one advantage which overbalances 
all ours; which is, that they do not want us, 
but we them “. 


2 


* Nature has given them no ſuch advantage: for we 
are naturally as independent as they; and we lived much 
more independent and comfortably than they do at preſent, 
even before we knew them or their country. By the ſame 
way of reaſoning, the Hottentots may be ſaid to be natu- 
rally more independent than the Europeans : ſo may every 
miſerable ſavage that roves among the deſerts of Ame- 
rica, or the ſnows of Lapland. 
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Of Ex HTlO PIA, or ABYSSINIA. 


EFORE the time of theſe diſcoveries, 
our weſtern nations knew nothing of E- 

thiopia, beſides the name. It was in the reign 
of the famous John II. of Portugal, that don 
Franciſco d' Alvarez made his way into theſe 
vaſt regions which lie between the tropic and 
the equinoctial line, and are very difficult of 
acceſs by fea. | 

On his arrival he found the Chriſtian reli- 
gion eſtabliſhed in this country, not the ſame 
as it is amongſt us, but as it was practiſed by 
the firſt Jews who embraced it, before the total 
ſeparation between the two rites. This mix- 
ture of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity has continued 
to be the eſtabliſned religion of Ethiopia to this 
day. They keep the Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſab- 
bath, and baptize and circumciſe their children. 
The prieſts are permitted to marry ; divorce is 
generally allowed ; and polygamy is the cuſtom 
here as well as amongſt the reſt of the eaſtern 
Jews. | 
, Don Alvarez was the firſt who diſcovered the 
true poſition of the head of the Nile, and the 
cauſe of that river's periodical overflowings ; 
two things which were wholly unknown to the 
antients, even to the Egyptians themſelves. 

Alvarez's relation of theſe matters continued 
a long time to be of the number of thoſe truths 
which are little known; and even to this time 
too 
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too many authors have ecchoed the er- 
rors of antiquity in aſſerting, that it was not 
ermitted to man to diſcover the ſources of the 
ile. The name of Prefter John was at this 
time given to the Negus or king of Ethiopia, 
without any other reafon than becauſe he pre- 
tended to be deſcended from the race of Solo- 
mon by the cueen of Sheba, and that it was 
foretold, after the cruſades, that a Chriſtian 
prince ſhould be found in the world, named 
Preſter John. However, the Negus was nei- 
ther a Chriſtian nor a prieſt. | 
All the advantages reaped from the voyages 
to Ethiopia conſiſted in obtaining an embaſly 
to be ſent from the king of this country to 
pope Clement VII. The country was very 
poor, though abounding in mines full of ſilver. 
The inhabitants, who were not ſo induſtrious 
as the Americans, knew not how to make uſe 
of theſe riches, nor yet to avail themſelves of 
thoſe more ſubſtantial treaſures which the earth 
furniſhes to ſupply men's real wants. 
Accordingly, we find that a Negus of Ethio- 
pia, named David, ſent a letter to the Portu- 
gueſe governor in the Indies, requeſting him 
to ſupply him with workmen of all kinds: this 
was being indeed very poor. Three fourths of 
Africa, America, and the northern part of Aſia, 
were in the ſame ſtate of indigence. We are 
apt to think, amidſt the eaſe and plenty we en- 
joy in our cities, that all the world reſembles 
us, never reflecting that men lived for a lon 
time like other animals, almoſt deſtitute of food 
and ſh:lter in the midſt of mines of gold and 
diamonds, | 
This 
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This kingdom of Ethiopia, which we have 
heard ſo greatly extolled, was in fact ſo defence- 
leſs, that a petty Mahometan king, who was 
maſter of a neighbouring canton, made almoſt 
the entire conqueſt of it in the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century. We have a famous letter 
of John Bermudes to Sebaſtian king of Portugal, 
which may convince us, either that the Ethio- 
pians are not that unconquerable people of 
whom Herodotus ſpeaks, or that they are 
greatly degenerated. 

This Latin patriarch was ſent, with a few 
Portugueſe ſoldiers, to protect the young Ne- 

us of Abyſſinia againſt the Mooriſh king be- 
— who had invaded his domi- 
nions ; but it unfortunately happened, that 
after the Negus was reſtored, the patriarch till 
inſiſted upon continuing his protector. He was 
his godfather, and thought himſelf his maſter, 
on account of being his father and a patriarch. 
He therefore commanded him to ſubmit to the 
pope's authority, and threatened him with ex- 
communication in caſe of refuſal. Alphonſo 
d'Albuquerque did not behave with greater 
haughtineſs towards the petty princes in the 
peninſula of Ganges, than the patriarch did to 
this monarch. But the godſon being firmly 
ſettled again on his golden throne, paid little 
regard to the commands or menaces of his god- 
father; and, inftead of acknowledging the pope's 
authority, expelled the patriarch from his do- 
minions. 

This ſame Bermudes pretends, that on the 
frontiers. of Damut, a country lying between 
Abyſſinia and the territories bordering on the 
Ir! ſource 
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ſource of the Nile, there is a ſmall diſtri, 
where two thirds of the earth is filled with 

old. It was this which the Portugueſe went 
in ſearch of, but were diſappointed in their ex- 
pectations. This was the true occaſion of thoſe 
voyages of which the patriarchs were the pre- 
text, There is reaſon to believe that the earth 
in Africa contains great quantities of this me- 
tal, which has put the whole world in motion. 
The gold ſands which roll down its rivers 
plainly ſhew, that there is a large mine of this 
ore in the neighbouring mountains. But hi- 
therto this mine has eluded the ſearch of ava- 
rice; and, in conſequence of the efforts made 
in America and Aſia, we are leſs able to proſe- 
cute any attempts in the middle of Africa, 
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Ft is to theſe diſcoveries of the Portugueſe 
in the old world, that we are indebted for 


the new, if we may call the conqueſt of Ame- 


rica an obligation, which proved ſo fatal to its 
inhabitants, and at times to the conquerors 
themſelves. 

This was doubtleſs the moſt important event 
that ever happened on our globe, one half of 
which had been hitherto ſtrangers to the other, 
Whatever had been eſteemed moſt great or 
noble before, ſeemed abſorbed in this kind of 
new creation. We {till mention with 3 
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ful admiration the names of the Argonauts, 
who did not perform the hundredth part of 
what was done by the ſailors under Gama and 
Albuquerque. How many altars would have 
been raiſed by the antients to a Greek who 
had difcovered America! And yet Bartholomew 
and Chriſtopher Columbus were not thus re- 
warded. 

Columbus, ſtruck with the wonderful expe- 
peditions of the Portugueſe, imagined that 
ſomething greater might yet be done ; and from 
a bare inſpection of the map of our world, con- 
cluded that there muſt be another *, which 
might be found by failing always Weſt. He 
bad courage equal to his genius, or indeed ſu- 
perior, ſeeing he had to — with the pre- 
judices of his cotemporaries, and the repulſes 
of ſeveral princes to whom he tendered his ſer- 
vices. Genoa, which was his native country, 
treated his ſchemes as viſionary, and by that 
means loſt the only opportunity that could have 
offered of aggrandizing her power. Henry VII. 
king of England, who was too greedy of money 
to hazard any on this noble attempt, would not 
liſten to the propoſals made by Columbus's bro- 


* What ! did he by ſurveying a map of this world, be- 
lieve there ſhould be another in it? this would have been 
a ſtrange inference indeed. By confidering the nature of 
the terraqueous globe, he took it for granted that the land 
muſt bear a proportion to the water, and that the Eaſt-In- 
dies extended ſo far towards that country which is now 
called America, that he ſhould be able to find it by ſteering 
in a weſtern direction. Accordingly, when he firſt diſco- 
vered the land of the American continent, he ſuppoſed it 
was a continuation of the Eaſt Indies, 
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ther ® ; and Columbus himſelf was rejected by 
John II. of Portugal, whoſe attention was 
wholly employed upon the coaſt of Africa. He 
had no proſpe& of ſucceſs in applying to the 
French, whoſe marine lay totally neglected, 
and their affairs more confuſed than ever, dur- 
ing the minority of Charles VIII. The empe- 
ror Maximilian had neither ports for ſhipping, 
money ta fit out a fleet, nor ſufficient courage 
to engage in a ſcheme of this nature. The 
Venetians indeed might have undertaken it; but 
whether the natural averſion of the Genoeſe to 
theſe people, would not ſuffer Columbus to ap- 
ply to the rivals of his country, or that the Ve- 
netians had no idea of any thing more impor- 
tant than the trade they carried on from Alex- 
andria, and in the Levant ; Columbus at length 
fixed all his hopes on the court of Spain. 


Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Ifabella 


queen of Caſtile, had by their marriage united 
all Spain under one dominion, 8 only 
the kingdom of Grenada, which was ſtill in 


a 
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Here our author is egregioufly miſtaken. Bartholomew 
Columbus, the brother of Chriſtopher, in his voyage to 
England was taken by pirates, and reduced to ſuch indi- 
gence, that when he arrived at London, he found himſelf. 
deſtitute of money, friends, and credentials, It was by 
his ingenuity in making ſea-charts, that he earned a ſub- 
ſiſtence, and in a few years acquired conſequence enough 
to deſerve the attention of the miniſtry ; then his propoſal 
was reliſhed, and his brother's conditions accepted; but 
by this time Chriſtopher had actually ſailed in the ſervice 
of Iſabella, Henry, notwithſtanding his avarice, was ne- 
vertheleſs a patron of diſcovery ; witnefs the protection and 
countenance he granted to the Cabots, who diſcovered the 
northern parts of America, | | 

the 
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the Moors poſſeſſion, but which Ferdinand ſoon 
after took from them. The union of theſe 
two princes had prepared the way for the great- 
neſs of Spain, which was afterwards begun by 
Columbus ; he was however obliged to gong 
eight years of inceſſant application before Iſa- 
bella's court would conſent to accept of the 
ineſtimable benefit this great man offered it. 
The bane of all great projects is the want of 
money. The Spaniſh court was poor; and the 
prior Perez, and two merchants named Pinzono, 
were obliged to advance ſeventeen thouſand 
ducats towards fitting out the armament. Co- 
lumbus procured a patent from the court, and 
at length ſet ſail from the port of Palos in An- 
daluſia, with three ſmall ſhips, on Auguſt 23, 
in the year 1492. 

It was not above a month after his departure 
from the Canary iſlands, where he had come 
to an anchor to get refreſhments, when Co- 
lumbus diſcovered the firſt iſland in America; 
and during this ſhort run he ſuffered more from 
the murmurings and diſcontent of the people of 
his fleet,” than he had done even from the re- 
fuſals' of the princes he had applied to. This 
iſland, which he diſcovered, and named St. Sal- 
vador, lies about a thouſand leagues from the 
Canaries; preſently after he likewiſe diſcovered 
the Lucayan iſlands, together with thoſe of 
Cuba and Hiſpaniola, now called St. Do- 
mingo. ; 

Ferdinand and Ifabella were in the utmoſt 
ſurprize to ſee him return at the end 1 nine 

months, with ſome of the Ameri- 

1 15 can natives of Hiſpaniola, ſeveral 
193. rarities from that country, and a 

| quan- 
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quantity of gold, with which he preſented their 
majeſties. 

The king and queen made him fit down in 
their preſence, covered like a grandee of Spain, 
and created him high-admiral and viceroy of 
the new world. 4 was now every 
where looked upon as an extraordinary perſon 
ſent from heaven. Every one was vying who 
ſhould be foremoſt in aſſiſting him in his un- 
dertakings, and embarking under his command. 
He ſoon ſet ſail again, with a fleet of | 
ſeventeen ſhips. He now made the diſ- 493 
covery of ſeveral other new iſlands, particularly 
the Caribbees and Jamaica. Doubt had been 
changed into admiration on his firſt voyage, 
in this ſecond, admiration was turned into envy. 

He was admiral and viceroy, and to theſe 
titles might have added that of the benefactor 
of Ferdinand and Iſabella. Nevertheleſs, he 
was brought home priſoner to Spain, by judges 
wiich had been purpoſely ſent out on board his 
fleet to obſerve his conduct. As ſoon as it was 
known that Columbus was arrived, the people 
ran in thoals to meet him, as the guardian 
genius of Spain. Columbus was brought from 
tac ſhip, and appeared on ſhore chained hands 
and feet. | 

He had been thus treated by the orders of 
Fonſeca biſhop of Burgos, the intendant of the 
expedition, whoſe ingratitude was as great as 
the other's ſervices. Iſabella was, aſhamed of 
what ſhe ſaw, and did all in her power to 
make Columbus amends for the injuries done ta 
him; however, he was not ſuffered to depart 
again for four years, either becauſe they feared 
that he would ſeize upon what he had — 

Vere 
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vered for himſelf, or that they were willing to 
have time to obſerve his behaviour. At length, 
1408 he was ſent on another voyage to his 

49? new world; and now it was, that he 
diſcovered the continent at fix degrees diſtance 
from the equator, and ſaw that part of the coaſt 
on which Carthagena has been ſince built. 

At the time that Columbus firſt promiſed a 
new hemiſphere, it was inſiſted upon that no 
ſuch hemiſphere could exiſt; and after he had 
made the actual diſcovery of it, it was pre- 
tended that it had been known long before. I 
ſhall not mention one Martin Behem of Nu- 
remberg, who it is ſaid went from that ci 
to the ſtreight of Magellan in 1460, wit 
a patent from a dutcheſs of Burgundy, who, 
as ſhe was not alive at that time, could not 
iſſue patents. Nor ſhall I take notice of the 
pretended charts of this Martin Behem, which 
are ſtill ſhewn, nor of the evident contradic- 
tions which diſcredit this ſtory : but, in ſhort, 
it was not pretended that Martin Behem had 
peopled America ; the honour was given to the 
. Carthaginians; and a book of Ariſtotle's was 
quoted on this occaſion, which he never wrote. 

e found out a conformity between ſome 
words in the Caribbee and Hebrew languages, 
and did not fail to follow ſo fine an opening. 
Others were poſitive that the children of Noah, 
after ſettling in Siberia, paſſed from thence over 
to Canada on the ice, and that their deſcen- 
dants, afterwards born in Canada, had gone 
and peopled Peru. According to-others again, 
the Chineſe and Japaneſe fent colonies into 
America, and carried over lions with them for 
their diverſion, though there are no lions either 
5 a in 
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in China or Japan. In this manner have many 
learned men argued upon the diſcoveries made 
by men of genius. If it ſhould be aſked how 
men firſt came upon the continent of America? 
Is it not eaſily anſwered, that they were placed 
there by the ſame power who cauſed trees and 
graſs to grow. 

The reply which Columbus made to ſome of 
thoſe who envied him the great reputation he 
had gained, is ſtill famous. Theſe people pre- 
tended, that nothing could be more eaſy than 
the diſcoveries he had made; upon which he 
propoſed to them to ſet an egg upright on one 
of its ends; but when they had tried in vain to 
do it, he broke one end of the egg, and ſet it 
upright with eaſe. They told him any one 
could do that; how comes it then, replied Co- 
lumbus, that no one amongſt you thought of 
it? This ftory is related of Brunelleſchi, 
who improved architecture at Florence, many 
years before Columbus was born. Moft bon 
mits are only the repetition of things that have 
been ſaid before. 

The aſhes of Columbus cannot be affected 
with the reputation he gained while living, 
in having doubled for us the works of the 
creation. But mankind delight to do juſtice to 

the illuſtrious dead, either from a vain hope 
that they enhance thereby the merit of the 
living, or that they are naturally fond of truth, 
Americo Veſpucci, whom we call Americus 
Veſpuſius, a merchant of Florence, had the 
honour of giving his name to this new half of 
the globe, in which he did not poſſeſs one acre 
of land, and pretended. to be the firſt who diſ- 
covered the continent, But ſuppoſing it true 


that 
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that he was the firſt diſcoverer &, the glory was 
certainly due to him who had the penetration 
and courage to undertake and perform the firſt 
voyage. Honour, as Newton fays in his diſpute 
with Leibnitz, is due only to the firſt inventor; 
thoſe that follow after are only his ſcholars. 
Columbus had made three voyages as admiral 
and viceroy, five years before Americus Veſ- 
putius had made one as a geographer, under 
the command of admiral Ojeda ; but this lat- 
ter, writing to his friends at Florence that he 
had diſcovered a new world, they believed him 
on his word, and the citizens of Florence de- 
creed, that a grand illumination ſhould be made 
before the door of his houſe every three years, 
on the feaſt of All-Saints. And yet, could this 
man be ſaid to deſerve any honours for hap- 
pening to be on board a fleet that in 1489 
failed along the coaſt of Brazil, when Colum- 
bus had, five years before, pointed out the-way 
to the reſt of the world? 

There has lately appeared at Florence a life 
of this Americus Veſputius, which ſeems to 
be written with very little regard to truth, and 
without any concluſive reaſoning. Several 
French authors are there complained of, who 
have done juſtice to Columbus's merit; but 
the writer ſhould not have fallen upon the 
French authors, but on the Spaniſh, who were 
the firſt that did this juſtice. This writer ſays, 
that “ He will confound the vanity of the 


* But it was not true, Admiral Columbus, in his third, 
voyage, actually landed on the continent of Paria, at Pun- 
ta del Arenal, near Trinity Ifland, and brought from thence 
ſome gold and paris M1553 9123 by ; 
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French nation, who have always attacked with 
impunity the honour and ſucceſs of the Italian 
nation.“ What vanity can there be in ſaying, that 
it was a Genoeſe who firſt diſcovered America? 
Or how is the honour of the Italian nation injured 
in owning, that it was to an Italian, born at Ge- 
noa, that we are indebted for the new world ? I 
purpoſely remark this want of equity, good 
breeding, and good ſenſe, as we have too many 
examples of it; and I muſt fay, that the good 
French writers have in general been the leaſt 
guilty of this inſufferable fault ; and one great 
reaſon of their being ſo 8 read through- 
out Europe, is their doing juſtice to all na- 
tions. | 
The inhabitants of theſe iſlands, and of the 
continent, were a new race of men. They 
were all without beards, and were as much 
aſtoniſhed at the faces of.the Spaniards, as the 
were at their ſhips and artillery : they at felt 
looked upon theſe new viſitors as monſters, or 
gods, who had come out of the ſky, or the ſea. 
Theſe voyages, ard thoſe of the Portugueſe, 
had now taught us how inconſiderable a ſpot of 
the globe our Europe was, and what an aſto- 
niſhing variety reigns in the world. Indoſtan 
was known to be inhabited by a race of men 
whoſe complexions were yellow. In Africa 
and Aſia, at ſome diſtance from the equator, 
there had been found ſeveral kinds of black 
men; and after travellers had penetrated into 
America as far as the line, they met with a 
race of people who were tolerably white. The 
natives of Brazil are of the colour of bronze, 
The Chineſe ſtil] appear to differ entirely from 
the reſt of mankind, in the make of their eyes 
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and noſes, But what is ſtill to be remarked is, 
that into whatſoever regions theſe various races 
are tranſplanted, their complexions never change 
unleſs they mingle with the natives of the 
country. The mucous membrane of the ne- 
kross which is known to be of a black co- 
our, is a manifeſt proof, that there is a dif- 
ferential principle in each ſpecies of men, as 
well as plants. | | 
Dependent. upon this principle, nature has - 
formed the different degrees of genius, and the 
characters of nations, which are ſeldom known 
to change. Hence the negroes are flaves ta 
other men, and are purchaſed: on the coaſt of 
Africa like beaſts, for a ſum of money ; and 
the vaſt multitudes of negroes tranſplanted into 
our American colonies, ſerve as ſlaves under a 
very inconſiderable number of Europeans. Ex- 
perience has likewiſe taught us how great a ſu- 
periority the Europeans have over the Ameri- 
cans, who are every where eaſily overcome, 
and have not dared to attempt a revolution, 
though a thouſand to one ſuperior in numbers. 
This part of America was again remarkable 
on account of its animals and plants, which 
are not to be found in the other three parts of 
the world, and which are of ſo great uſe to us. 
Horſes, corn of all kinds, and iron, were want- 
ing in Mexico and Peru, and among the many 
valuable commodities unknown to the old 
world, cochineal was the principal, and was 
brought us from this country. Its uſe in dying 
has now made us forget the ſcarlet, which for 
time immemorial had been the only thing known 
for giving a fine red colour « The 
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The importation of cochineal was ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded by that of indigo, cacao, vanille, and 
thoſe woods which ſerve for ornament and me- 
dicinal purpoſes, particularly the Quinquina, or 
Jeſuits bark, which is the only ſpecific againſt 
intermittent fevers. Nature had placed this 
remedy in the mountains of Peru, whilſt ſhe 

. had diſperſed the diſeaſe it cured through all the 
reſt of the world. This new continent like- 
wiſe I pearls, coloured tones, and dia- 
Monds. 

It is certain, that America at preſent fur- 
niſhes the meaneſt citizen of Europe with his 
conveniences and pleaſures. The gold and filver 
mines, at their firſt diſcovery, were of ſervice 
only to the kings of Spain and the merchants; 
the reſt of the world was impoveriſhed b 
them, for the great multitudes who did not fol- 
low buſineſs, found themſelves poflefied of a 
very ſmall quantity of ſpecie, in compariſon 
with the immenſe ſums accumulated by thoſe 
who had the advantage of the firſt diſcoveries. 
But by degrees the great quantity of gold and 
filver which was ſent from America was diſ- 
perſed throughout all Europe, and by paſſing 
into a number of hands, the diſtribution is be- 
come more equal. The price of commodities 
has likewiſe encreaſed in Europe, in proportion 
to the increaſe of ſpecie. 

To comprehend how the treaſures of Ame- 
rica paſſed from the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards 
into that of other nations, it will be ſuf- 
ficient to conſider theſe two things: the uſe 
which Charles V. and Philip II. made of their 
money; and the manner in which other nations 


acquired a ſhare in the mines of Peru. 
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The emperor Charles V. who was always 
travelling, and always at war, neceſſarily diſ- 
perſed a great quantity of that ſpecie which he 
received from Mexico and Peru, through Ger- 
many and Italy. When he ſent his ſon Philip 
over to England, to marry queen Mary, and 
take upon him the title 'of king of England, 
that prince depoſited in the tower of London 
twenty ſeven large cheſts of ſilver in bars, and 
an hundred horſe-loads of gold and ſilver coin, 
The troubles in Flanders, and the intrigues of 


the league in France, coſt this Philip, accord- 
ing to his own confeſſion, above three thou- 


ſand millions of livres of our money. 

be manner in which the gold and ſilver 
of Peru is diſtributed amongſt f the people of 
Europe, and from thence is ſent to the Eaſt 
Indies, is a ſurpriſing, though well known cir- 
cumſtance. By a ſtrict law enacted by Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella, and afterwards confirmed b 


Charles V. and all the kings of Spain, all 
other nations were not only excluded the en- 


trance into any of the ports in Spaniſh Ame- 
rica, but likewiſe from having the leaſt ſhare, 
directly or indirectly, in the trade of that part 
of the world. One would have imagined, that 
this law would have enabled the Spaniards to 
ſubdue all Europe; and yet Spain ſubſiſts 21 

t 


by the continual violation of this very law. 


can hardly furniſh exports for America to the 
value of four millions, whereas the reſt of Eu- 
rope ſometimes ſend over merchandiſe to the 
amount of near fifty millions. This prodigi- 


ous trade of the nations, at enmity or in al- 
liance with Spain, is carried on by the Spa- 
niards themſelves, who are always faithful in 
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their dealings with individuals, and always 
cheating their king, who ſtands in great need 
of it. The Spaniards give no ſecurity to fo- 
reign , merchants for the performance of their 
contracts; a mutual credit, without which there 
never could have been any commerce, ſupplies 
the place of other obligations. 

he manner in which the Spaniards for a 
long time conſigned the gold and ſilver to fo- 
reigners, which was brought home by their gal- 
leons, was ſtill more ſurpriſing. The Spaniard 
whoat Cadiz is properly factor for the foreigner, 
delivered the bullion he received to the care of 
certain bravoes, called Meteors. Theſe, armed 
with piſtols at their belt, and a long ſword, 
carried the bullion, in parcels properly marked, 
to the ramparts, and flung them over to other 
meteors, who waited below and carried them 
to the boats which were to receive them, and 
theſe boats carried them aboard the ſhips in 
the road. Theſe meteors and the factors, toge- 
ther with the commiſſaries and the guards, who 
never diſturbed them, had each a ſtated fee, and 
the foreign merchant was never cheated. The 
king, who received a duty upon this money at 
the arrival of the galleons was likewiſe a 
gainer. So that, properly ſpeaking, the law 
only was cheated : a law, which would be ab- 
ſolutely uſeleſs, if not eluded, and which, ne- 
vertheleſs, cannot yet be abrogated, becauſe 
old prejudices are always the moſt difficult to 
be overcome amongſt men. | | 
Ihe greateſt * . of the violation of this 
law, and of the fidelity of the Spaniards was 
in the year 1684, when war was declared be- 
tween France and Spain. His catholic majeſty 
N 2 endea- 
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endeavoured to ſeize upon the effects of all 


the French in his kingdom; but he in vain 


iſſued edits and admonitions, enquiries and 


excommunications, not a fingle Spaniſh fac- 


tor would betray his French {correſpondent. 
This fidelity, which does ſo much honour to 
the Spaniſh nation, plainly ſhews that men 
only willingly obey thoſe laws which they 
themſelves have made for the good of ſociety, 
and that thoſe which are the mere effects of 
a ſovereign's will, always meet with oppo- 
ſition. | | 

As the diſcovery of America was at firſt the 
ſource of much good to the Spaniards, it after- 
wards occaſioned them many and conſiderable 
evils. One has been, the depriving that king- 
com of its ſubjects, by the great numbers ne- 
ceſſarily required to people the colonies ; 


another was, the infecting the world with a 


diſeaſe, which was before known only in the 
new world, and particularly in the iſland of 
Hiſpaniola. Several of the companions of 
Chriſtopher Columbus returned home infected 
with this contagion, which afterwards ſpread 
over Europe. It is certain, that this poiſon, 
which taints the ſprings of life, was peculiar 
to America, as the plague and ſmall pox werg 
diſeaſes originally endemical to the ſouthern 
parts of Numidia. We are not to believe that 
the eating of human fleſh, practiſed by ſome of 
the American ſavages, occaſioned this diſorder. 
There were no cannibals on the iſland 
of Hiſpaniola, where it was moſt frequent 
and inveterate; neither are we to ſuppoſe, 
with ſome, that it proceeded from a too great 
exceſs of ſenſual pleaſures, Nature had never 
"I n puniſhed 
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puniſhed exceſſes of this kind with ſuch diſor- 


ders in the world; and, even to this day, we 

find that a momentary-indulgence, which has 

been paſſed and forgotten for eight or ten years, 

ay bring this cruel and ſhameful ſcourge upon 
chaſteſt union. 

And now, in order to fee how this half 
of the globe became a prey to the powers 
of Chriſtendom, it will be neceſſary to fol- 
low = Spaniards in their diſcoyeries and con- 
queits. | 

The great Columbus, after having built ſe- 


the continent, returned to Spain, where 
enjoyed a reputation, unſullied by rapine or 
cruelty, and died at Valladolid in 1506. But 
the governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, who 
ſucceeded him, being perſuaded that theſe pro- 
vinces furniſhed gold, reſolved to make the 
diſcovery at the price of the inhabitants lives. 
In ſhort, whether they thought the natives 
had conceived an implacable hatred to them, 
or that they were apprehenſive of their ſupe- 
rior numbers; or that the rage of ſlaughter, 
when once begun knew no bounds ; they in 
the ſpace of a few years entirely depopulated 
Hiſpaniola and Cuba, the former of which con- 
tained three millions of inhabitants, and the 
latter above fix hundred thouſand. 
Bartholemew de las Caſas, biſhop of Chiapa, 
who was witneſs to theſe deſolations, relates 
that they hunted down the natives with dogs. 
Theſe wretched ſavages, almoſt naked and 
without arms, were purſued like wild beaſts in 
a foreſt, . devoured — by dogs, ſhot to 
hs 3 


veral houſes on theſe iſlands, and = -—» 4 
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death, or ſurpriſed and burnt in their habi- 


tations. 

He farther declares, from . ocular teſti- 
mony, that they frequently cauſed a num- 
ber of theſe miſerable wretches to be ſum- 


moned by a prieſt to come in, and ſubmi 
to the Chriſtian religion, and to the king of 


Spain, and that after this ceremony, which was 
only an additional act of injuſtice, they put 
them to death without the leaſt remorſe, I 
believe that las Caſas has exaggerated in ma- 
ny parts of his relation; but, allowing him to 
to have ſaid ten times more than is truth, 
there remains enough to make us ſhudder 
with horror. i 

It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that this maſlacre 
of a whole race of men could have been car- 
ricd on in the ſight, and under the adminii- 
tration of ſeveral religious of the order of St. 
Jerome; for we know, that Cardinal Ximenes, 
Who was prime miniſter of Caſtile, before the 
time of Charles V. ſent over four monks of 
this order, in quality of preſidents of the royal 
council of the iſlands, Doubtleſs, they were 
not able to reſiſt the torrent, and the hatred 
of the natives to their new maſters being, with 


juſt reaſon become implacable, rendered their 


delizuction unhappily neceſſar. 
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TWERNANDO Cortez ſet fail from 25 
the iſland of Cuba, on a new ex- 1879 
pedition to the continent. This man, who 
was no more than a private lieutenant to the 
governor of a new diſcovered ifland, and had 
with him only ſix hundred men, eighteen 
horſes, and a few field pieces, ſet out upon the 
conqueſt of the moſt powerful ſtate of America. 
At firſt, he was ſo fortunate to meet with a 
Spaniard, who, having been nine years a pri- 
ſoner at Jucatan, in the road to Mexico, ferv- 
ed him as an interpreter. An American lady, 
whom he called Donna Marina, became at 
once his miſtreſs and chief counſellor, having 
learnt Spaniſh enough to be an interpreter 
for him likewiſe. To compleat his good for- 
tune, he met with. a volcano full of ſulphur 
and faltpetre ; which ſerved him upon occaſion 
to recruit the powder he ſpent. in his engage- 
ments, He coaſted all along the gulf of Mexi- 
co, ſometimes careſſing the natives, and at 
others making war upon them. In his way he 
met with ſeveral well governed towns, where 
the arts were held in eſtimation. The power- 
ful republic of Tlaſcala, which flouriſhed un- 
der an ariſtocratical government, oppoſed his 
further paſſage ; but the ſight of the horſes, 
and the, report of the cannon,. ſoon put this 
-armed multitude to flight, and he made 
a peace with them on his own terms. Six 
thouſand of theſe new allies accompanied him 
WS * from 
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from Tlaſcala in his journey to Mexico, which 
empire he entered without reſiſtance, though 
forbidden by the ſovereign; who, nevertheleſs, 
had thirty vaſſal kings under his command, 
each of whom could appear in the field, at the 
head of a hundred thouſand men, armed with 
thoſe ſharp ſtones, which they uſed inſtead 
of flee]. 1 | 

The city of Mexico, which was built in 
the midſt of a large lake, was one of the moſt 
noble monuments of American induftry. Im- 
menſe cauſeways went acroſs this lake, raiſed 
wpon ſmail boats made of the trunks of trees 
hollowed. The city abounded with ſpacious 
and conyenient houſes, built of ſtone ; noble 
fquares, market places, and ſhops full of the 
moſt curious pieces of workmanſhip, carved 
and engraved in gold and filver ; rich veſſels 
of painted porcelam ; cotton ſtuffs ; and orna- 
ments of feathers ; which formed the moſt 
beautiful patterns, by the variety of their 
colours and ſhades. Near the great market 
Place ftood a palace, where all diſputes be- 
tween the traders were decided in an expedi- 
tious manner ; like thoſe juſtice courts of the 
eonfuls at Paris, which were firſt eftabliſhed 
by Charles IX. after the deſtruction of the 
empire of Mexico. Several palaces, belonging 
to the emperor Montezuma, added to the 
magnificence of this __ One of them, raiſ- 
ed on columns of jaſper, was ſet apart for 


containing the curioſities which miniſter 
only to pleaſure. Another was filled with of- 
e and defenſtve weapons, richly adorned 
with gold and precious ſtones. A third was 
furrounded with ſpacious gardens, Pre oral 
* — eſtine 
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deſtined to the raiſing of medicinal plants, 
which proper officers diſtributed to the ſick, 
and gave an account of the ſucceſs attending 
the uſe of them, to the king; and theſe phy- 
ſicians likewiſe kept a regiſter of caſes, after 
their manner, being unacquainted with writing, 
The other articles of magnificence only prove 
the progreſs of the arts in that kingdom; this 
latter ſhews the progreſs of morality. | 
Was it not incident to human nature to. 
blend the beſt things with the worft, we ſhould 
not be able to conceive how this moral inſtitu- 
tion could agree with thoſe barbarous ſacri- 
fices, in which human blood was poured forth 
in torrents, before their idol, Viſiliputſi, who - 
was worſhipped by them as the God of armies. 
The ambaſſador of Montezuma told Cortez, 
as it is pretended, that their maſter had ſacri- 
ficed every year, during his wars, near twenty 
thouſand enemies, in the great temple of 
Mexico. This is a very great exaggeration,, - 
and, evidently calculated to colour over the; 
injuſtices committed by the conqueror of Mon- 
tezuma ; but when the Spaniards afterwards 
entered the grand temple of Mexico, they. 
actually found, amongſt other ornaments, a 
great number of human ſkulls, hung up by 
way of trophies; in the ſame manner as the 
antients have deſcribed to us the temple - of 
Diana in the Taurica Cherſoneſus. The reli- 
gions of moſt nations have had ſomething in- 
human and bloody in their inſtitution. Phe 
Gauls, Carthaginians, and Syrians, offered hu- 
man victims to their deities. The Jewiſh law, 
itſelf, ſeems to allow of theſe ſacrifices ; and it 
is ſaid in Leviticus, *©* If a living foul has been 
K 5 vowed 
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vowed to God, no one ſhall redeem it, that 
ſoul ſhall ſurely die.” The Jewiſh writings 
tell us, that when that nation invaded the 
ſmall country of the Canaanites, they put the 
men, women, children, and domeſtic animals, 
of ſeveral villages to the ſword, becauſe they 
had been vowed to God. On this law were 
founded the oaths of Jeptha and Saul, the firſt 
of whom ſacrificed his daughter, and the other 
would have flain his own Bn, had he not been 
with-held by the cries of the army. And by 
this law it was, that Samuel flew king Agag, 
Saul's priſoner, and hewed him in pieces be- 
fore the camp of the Iſraelites. An action, as 
barbarous and ſhocking to human nature, as 
any that was ever practiſed by the moſt ruth- 
lefs ſavages, and which indeed would have 
been a moſt enormous crime, had not God 
himſelf, in whoſe hands are life and death, 
and whom no man can call to account, ſeen 
fit to order it fo, in the unfathomable depths 
of his divine juſtice. But it appears, that the 
Mexicans * ſacrificed their enemies, and 
were not cannibals *, like ſome of the Ameri 
can tribes. | 
Their police was, in every other reſpect, 
prudent and humane. The education of 
youth was one of the principal objects of go- 
vernment, and there were public ſchools ela 
bliſhed for thoſe of both ſexes. We ſtill ad- 
mire the Egyptians, for having diſcovered that 


* Antonio de Solis, in his hiſtory of the conqueſt 
Mexico, expreſsly ſays, that there were diſhes of human' 
fleſh every day on the table of Montezuma, until Cortez 
pevailed upon him to deſiſt from that horrible banquet, 
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the year conſiſted of three hundred and fixty- five 
days. Aſtronomy was carried to as great a 
length among the Mexicans. 
They. bad reduced war to a regular art, 
which had given them a great ſuperiority over 
the reſt. of their neighbours ; and the exact 
management of the public treaſury maintain- 
ed the empire in luſtre, and made it equally 
feared and envied by ſurrounding nations. 
But the warlike animals on which the 
Spaniards were mounted ; the artificial thun- 
ders, which ſeemed formed under their hands ; 
the floating wooden caſtles, which had brought 
them over the ocean ; the ſteel armour, which 
defended them from the enemies darts; and the 
rapid victories, with which, they marked their 
progreſs in all places where they came : all 
theſe ſubjects of wonder, added to that natural 
weakneſs, which inclines men to admiration, 
had ſuch. an effect on the Mexicans, that as 
ſoon as Cortez appeared before that city, Mon- 
tezuma received him as his maſter, and the in- 
habitants as their God. The ſtreets were lined 
with people, on their knees, to ſee a Spaniſh 
fubaltern march through. 
- Thoſe who have given us a relation of theſe 
ſurpriſing events, have thought fit to enhance 
them by ſuppoſed miracles, which have rather 
leſlened their true merit. The only real miracle 
was in Cortez's behaviour. By degrees Mon- 
tezuma and his court, coming to be better ac- 
quainted with their new gueſts, ventured to 
treat them like men ; a party of theſe Spaniards 
being at Vera Cruz, on the road to Mexico, 
2 general was diſpa:ched with private orders 
from the Emperor to attack them; and, though 
| K 6 his 
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his troops were routed in the en they 
killed three or four Spaniards, and ſent one of 
their heads to Montezuma. Upon this, Cortez 
did the boldeft thing that ever was attempted 
by politician ; he went directly to the 2 
followed by fifty of his Spaniards, and Donna 
Marina, who always accompanied him as his 
Interpreter; and, after having tried perſua- 
fion and menaces, he brought the emperor 
priſoner with him to the Spaniſn quarters, 
where he obliged him to deliver up thoſe 
who had attacked his people at Vera Cruz, 
afterwards loaded him with irons, as a general 
would puniſh a private ſoldier, and obliged him 
publicly to acknowlege himſelf a to the 
emperor Charles V. 

ontezuma, and the chiefs of his empire, 
then delivered to Cortez, as the tribute an- 
nexed to their homage, fix hundred thouſand 
marks of pure gold, together with an incredi- 
ble quantity of jewels ; and pieces of exquiſite 
workmanſhip in gold, with whatever the in- 
duſtry of ſeveral ages had executed of moſt rare 
and valuable. Cortez reſerved a fifth part of 
theſe treaſures for the uſe of his maſter, kept 
another fifth for himſelf, and divided the reſt 
among his ſoldiers. 

It may be reckoned in the number of the 
greateſt — pg that, notwithſtanding the 
mutual jealouhes and diviſions, which reigned 
among the conquerors of the new world, and 
were carried to the greateſt extremes, their 
conqueſts never ſuffered. Never did truth wear 
ſo little an appearance of probability. While 
Cortez was ſubduing the empire of Mexico 
with five hundred -men, which were —_— 
5 - 
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had left, Velaſquez, the governor of Cuba, 
more offended at the reputation, which his 
lieutenant had gained, than at his want of 
ſubmiſſion to his authority, fent almoſt all 
the troops he had under his command, which 
conſiſted of eight hundred foot, and eighty 
horſemen well mounted, together with two 
ſmall pieces of cannon, to reduce Cortez, and 
take him priſoner, and afterwards purſue the 
plan of his victories. PF EN 
Cortez, who had now a thouſand of his own 
countrymen to. fight againft, and the whole 
continent to keep in ſubjection, left _ of 
his people to take care of the kingdom of 
Mexico, and marched with the reſt to give 
battle to thoſe whom Velaſquez had ſent againſt 
him. He defeated one part, and found means 
to gain over the reſt, In ſhort, this little ar- 
my, which came bent upon his deſtruction, en- 
liked under his ſtandard, and he led them back 
to Mexico, | | 
The emperor was ftill confined in priſon, 
guarded by- the eighty men, whom Cortez 
had left behind in the city, Alvaredo, which 
was the officer's name who commanded them, 
on a falſe report that the Mexicans had formed 
a conſpiracy to deliver their emperor, took the 
opportunity of a public feſtival, while two 
thouſand of the principal lords of the kingdom 
were drowned in the exceſs of ſtrong liquors, 
to fall upon them with fifty of his ſoldiers, 
who murdered them, and all their attendants, 
without the leaſt reſiſtance ; after which, he 
ſtript them of all the gold ornaments and 


jewels, with which they deckt themſelves 
upon this public occaſion, This enormous. 


. outrage, 
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outrage, which was juſtly imputed to a villainous 
avarice, effectually rouſed theſe too patient 
people, who inſtantly revolted againſt their per- 
fidious conquerors; and when Cortez arrived at 
Mexico, he found two hundred thouſand Ame- 
ricans in arms againſt his eighty Spaniards, 
| who had enough to do to defend themſelves, 
and ſecure the emperor their priſoner. The 
Mexicans beſieged Cortez in his quarters, re- 
ſolved to deliver their prince; and, without 
the leaſt regard to their lives, ruſhed in crouds 
upon the cannon and ſmall arms, which made 
a dreadful ſlaughter amongſt them. Antonio 
de Solis calls this action a revolt, and their 
intrepid bravery, brutality. So apt are writers 
to catch the ſpirit of injuſtice from conquerors. 
The emperor Montezuma was ſlain in one 
of theſe: engagements, by a wound he un- 
luckily received from one of his own ſubjects. 
Cortes had the inſolence to propoſe to this 
monarch, of whoſe death he was the cauſe, 
to embrace Chriſtianity before he expired, and 
his miſtreſs donna Marina was to be the ca- 
techiſt. The unhappy prince died, vainly im- 
ploring the vengeance of heaven againſt theſe 
uſurpers of his kingdom *. He left behind 
him childten ſtill weaker than himſelf, whom 
the kings of Spain have, without the leaſt ap- 
rehenſion, left in poſſeſſion of feyeral lands in 
Ee ; and, to this day, there are ſome 
of the deſcendants of this emperor in a right 


oy 0 


Antonio de Solis ſays he curſed no body, but his 
own ſubjects, by whoſe hands he had received his 
death's wound, and that he conjured Cortez to revenge 
his death, : 

line, 
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line, who live in the city of Mexico, and are 
called the counts of Montezuma. They are at 
ent no more than private gentlemen, are 
of the Chriſtian religion, and live confounded 
in the throng. 85 
Aſter the death of Montezuma, the Mexi- 
cans elected a new emperor, who, like them, 
thirſted for revenge upon his tyrant conquerors. 
This was the famous Gatimozin, whoſe deſti- 
ny proved ſtill more fatal than that of his pre- 
deceſſor. Immediately upon his election, he 
armed all his ſubjects againſt the Spaniards. 
Deſpair, an unquenchable thirſt of revenge, 
and implacable hatred, now carried this wretch- 
ed multitude madly on, againſt thoſe very peo- 
ple, whom, but a little before, they did not 
dare to approach but on their knees. The 
Spaniards were wearied with flaying, and 
the Americans ſucceeded in crouds to be flaugh- 
tered, without being in the leaft diſmayed. 
Cortez now found himſelf obliged to abandon 
the city, where he was in danger of being 
ſtarved; but the Indians had broken down the 
cauſeways : however, the Spaniards made them- 
felves a bridge over the lake, of the dead bodies 
of their enemies; but, in this bloody retreat, 
they loſt all the treaſures they had gotten for 
Charles V. and for themſelves. Every day's 
march was a battle, in which ſome Spaniard 
loſt his life ; which was paid for by the deaths 
of thouſands of theſe wretched people, who 
fought almoſt naked. 2 
— had no fleet; he therefore em- 
ployed his ſoldiers, and the Indians he had 
with him, in building nine boats, with you 


he to enter Mexico, by the very 
lake, which ſeemed to ſhut him out from that 


The Mexicans had no apprehenfion in ven- 
turing on a naval fight ; they covered the lake 
with hve thouſand boats, each carrying two 
men, and advanced to attack 'Cortez's nine 
boats, which carried about three hundred men. 
But theſe, having their field pieces with them, 
foon deſtroyed the Mexican fleet, while Cortez 
with the remainder of his troops, attacked 
them from the cauſeways. 'The Spaniards, 
with the loſs of only twenty men killed, and 
ſeven taken priſoners, atchieved a more impor- 
tant enterprize, in this part of the world, than 
had ever been accompliſhed by all the multitudes 
flain in our battles. The Mexicans facrificed the 
priſoners they had taken in their grand tem- 
ple; but, at length, after ſeveral ſucceſſive en- 
gagements, Gatimozin was made priſoner b 
the Spaniards, together with the empreſs his 
ſpouſe, This is the Gatimozin ſo famous for 
the ſpeech he made, when a receiver of the 
king of Spain's treaſures, ordered him to be 
laid on a coal fire, to diſcover in what part of 
the lake he had hidden his riches: his high 
prieſt, who was ſentenced to the ſame 2 
ment, and lay broiling by his ſide, could not 
refrain from cry ing out aloud; when Gatimo- 
zin rebuked him ſternly, ſaying . Am I think- 
eſt thou, on a bed of roſes ?” vis 

Cortez had now made himſelf abſolute- 
1521 - maſter of the city of Mexico, together 
with which, the whole empire was reduced 
to the Spaniſh dominion, as likewiſe _ 
2 | en 
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den Caſtile, Darien, and all the neighbouring 


territories. 

What now was the reward Cortez met with 
for ſuch unheard of ſervices? The ſame with 
Columbus: he was perſecuted, and by that 
very biſhop, Fonſeca, who, after having been 
inſtrumental in ſending home the diſcoverer of 
America, loaded with chains, wanted now to 
treat its conqueror in the ſame manner. In 
ſhort, notwithſtanding the titles which his 
country beſtowed upon him, at his return 
he was held but in flight eſtimation, It was 
with difficulty that he could even obtain an 
audience of Charles V. One day, he puſhed 
through the crowd, that ſurrounded the empe- 
ror's coach, and got upon the ſep of the 
door, when Charles aſking, who that man was? 
© It.is him, anſwered Cortez, who has given 


you more dominions than your anceſtors left 
you towns.” 
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CHAP. CXXV, 
Of the Conqueſt of PER v. 


Lr RHOVOH Cortez had conquered for 
Charles V. a new 8 of above two 
hundred leagues in length, and one hundred 
and fifty in breadth; this was deemed a ſmall 
atchievement. The iſthmus, which confines 
the continent of America, between two ſeas, 
| is 
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is not more than five and twenty common 
leagues over: and from the top of a mountain 
near Nombre de Dios, a ſpectator may behold 
on one ſide the North Sea, and on the other the 
South, or Pacific Ocean. In the year 1513, 
then, an attempt was made to diſcover by this 
South Sea new countries to conquer. | 

In the year 1527, Diego d'Almagro, and 
Franciſco Finders: two private adventurers 
Who hardly knew who were their fathers, an 
whoſe education had been ſo much neglected, 
that they could neither of them, write or read, 
were the perſons, by whoſe induſtry, Charles 
V. acquired a new tract of country, far more 
extenſive and rich than Mexico itſelf. At 
firſt they diſcovered about three hundred 
leagues of coaſt; ſoon afterwards they were 
told that about the equinoctial line, and be- 
neath the other tropic, there was an immenſe 
country, in which gold, ſilver, and precious 
ſtones, were as common as wood, and that 
this country was governed by a king as ab- 
ſolute as Montezuma; for throughout the 
univerſe deſpotiſm is ever the conſequence of 
great riches. 

From Cuſco and the parts bordering on the 
tropic of Capricorn, as far as the iſland of 
Pearls, which lies in ſix degrees of ſouth la- 
titude, the whole country is under the domi- 
nion of one abſolute monarch, who extends 
his deſpotic ſway over a tract of near thirty 
degrees. This monarch. was of the race of 
thoſe conquerors called Incas, and his name 
Was Atabalipa ; his father, who had conquered 
the whole country of Quito, which is at pre- 


ſent 
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ſent” the capital of Peru *, had by the labour 
of his ſoldiers, and the people he had conquer- 
ed, made a great road, above five hundred 
leagues in length, from Cuſco quite to Quito, 
over vaſt - precipices, and rugged mountains. 
This noble monument of obedience, and hu- 
man induſtry, has been ſince neglected by the 
Spaniards, A number of couriers, ſtationed at 
the diſtance of every half league, carried the 
orders of this mighty. monarch to all parts of 
the kingdom. Thus much for the policy. To 
form a judgment of the magnificence of this 
empire, it will be ſufficient to know that 
whenever the king went on a journey, he was 
ſeated on a throne of gold, which weighed 
twenty-five thoufand ducats, and the litter, 
which was made of plates of pure gold, on 
which this throne was cartied, was born on 
the ſhoulders of the chief grandees of the 


Fog M7 T TT 
' Francis Pizarro begun the conqueſt of this 
empire with only two hundred and fifty foot, 
ſixty. horſemen, and about a dozen of ſmall 
field pieces, which were drawn by the cap- 
tives he had taken in his march through the 
country. He arrived off Quito, which is on 
the other ſide of the equator, by the way of the 
South Sea. Atabalipa was then at Quito, at 
the head of about forty-thouland ſoldiers arm- 
ed with darts, and long pikes of gold and ſil- 
ver. Pizarro began, as Cortez had done at 
Mexico, by ſending ambaſſadors to the Inca 


0 4 Quito, though the ſeat of the royal audience, is only 
capital -of one -province, and its biſhop ſuffragan. to the: 
ſee of Lima, 


with 
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with offers of friendſhip, in the name of his 
maſter Charles V. The Inca, returned for 
anſwer, that he ſhould not receive as friends 
the deſpoilers of his country, till they had 
reſtored all they had taken in their route; 
and immediately upon this meflage, he march- 
ed to meet the Spaniards. When the Inca's 
army and the Caſtilian troops met, the 
Spaniards endeavoured to have even the ap- 
pearance of religion on their fide, and ſent a 
monk, named Valverda, whom they had made 
biſhop of a country they had not yet conquered, 
into the Inca's camp. The prieſt advances towards 
the emperor with a Bible in his hand, and an 
interpreter by his fide, who told the monarch 
that he muſt believe what was written in that 
book. After which he made him a long fer- 
mon upon the myſteries of the Chriſtian faith. 
Hiſtorians are not agreed concerning the man- 
ner in which this ſermon was received; but 
they all acknowledge that this harangue ended 
in a battle. | . 
The artillery, horſes, and ſteel armour, pro- 
duced the fame effect on the Peruvians as they 
had done on the Mexicans z and the Spaniards 
had nothing to do but to kill them. Atabalipa 
himſelf was dragged from his golden throne 
by the conquerors, and loaded with chains. 
The captive emperor, in order to procure a 
fpeedy deliverance, promiſed too large a ranſom: 
according to Herrara and Zarata, he obliged 
himſelf to give as much gold as the hall of one 
of his palaces would contain, heaped as hi 
as his hand, which he held over his head. His 
couriers were inſtantly diſpatched on all fides 


to 
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to collect this immenſe ranſom: gold and ſilver 
were brought in prodigious quantities to the 
Spaniards quarters every day; but whether che 
Peruvians were wearied with ſtripping them- 
ſelves to releaſe-their captive emperor, or that 
Atabalipa was not ſufficiently preſſing with 
them, he could not fulfil the whole of his pro- 
mile. This exaſperated the conquerors, who 
had formed ideas of immenſe riches, and finding 
their avarice diſappointed, they grew furious, 
and condemned the-emperor to be burnt alive; 
but promiſed him this favour, that if he would 
turn to the chriſtian religion, they would 
ſtrangle him before he was burnt. Accordi 
he was baptiſed by this ſame biſhop Valverda, 
who, by the mouth of an interpreter, read him 
a long lecture upon Chriſtianity, after which he 
was banged, and then thrown into the fire, 
Some writers, who were eye-witnelles of theſe 
tranſactions, and amongſt the reſt Zarata, tell 
us, that Francis Pizarro was at that time failed 
for Europe to carry Charles V. a part of the 
treaſures taken from Atabalipa, and that d'Al- 
| alone was guilty of this barbarity. The 
biſhop of Chiapa, whom we mentioned in the 
foregoing chapter, adds, that they put feveral of 
the king's generals to the ſame cruel death; and 
that theſe by a generoſity as great as the con- 
queror's barbarity, choſe rather to accept of 
death than diſcover their maſter's treaſure. 
However, by the ranſom already obtained 
from Atabalipa, each Spaniſh horſeman had 
two hundred and forty marks in pure gold 
each foot ſoldier one hundred and i — 
they divided about ten times as much ſilver in 
the ſame proportion; ſo that an horſeman — 
bed about 
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about one third more than a foot ſoldier. The 
8 officers got immenſe riches, and there 
1534 were ſent over to Charles V. thirty 
thouſand marks in ſilver, three thouſand in ſine 
gold unwrought, and twenty thouſand marks 
weight of ſilver, and two thouſand of gold, in 
the workmanſhip of the country. America 
might have ſupplied him with ſufficient riches 
to have kept one part of Europe in ſubjection, 
eſpecially the popes, who had granted him the 
inveſtiture of this new world, had he had fre- 
quent remittances of this value. SLE 
It is difficult to ſay whether we ſhould moſt 
admire the perſevering courage- of thoſe who 
diſcovered and conquered ſo many countries, 
or deteſt their barbarity : the ſame principle; 
avarice, was productive of all the-good and all 
the evil. Diego d'Almagro marched to-Cuſco, 
through multitudes, whom his very preſence 
diſperſed, and penetrated as far as Chili, on the 
other fide the tropic of Capricorn. He took 
poſſeſſion of all the places he paſſed through, in 
the name of Charles V. But it was not long 
before diſcord aroſe between theſe conquerors, 
as it had before done between Velaſquez and 
Cortez, in North America. © a. 
D'Almagro and Pizarro engaged in a .civil 
war againſt each other, even in Cuſco, the 
capital of the Inca's empire. The recruits 
they had received from Europe divided them- 
ſelves into different parties, and fought for the 
chief of their own election. A bloody battle was 
faught under the walls of Cuſco, while the Peru- 
vians, who ſtood as idle ſpectators, had not the 
courage to take advantage of the weakneſs of their 
common enemy: nay there were ſome of them 
5 2 Who 
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who ſerved in both armies, and fought for their 
tyrants, and the reſt ſtood in brutal ſtupidity 
waiting to know which party of their deſtroyers 
they were to pay ſubmiſſion to; and yet neither 
army of the Spaniards ' conſiſted of above three 
hundred men; fo great a ſuperiority has nature 
given the Europeans over the inhabitants of the 
new world. At length d'Almagro was made 
priſoner, and beheaded, by order of his rival 
Pizarro, who was ſoon afterwards aſſaſſinated 
himſelf, by ſome of d'Almagro's friends. 
The Spaniſh government was now eſtabliſhed 
throughout the new world. Governors were aps 
pointed to the great provinces, and courts for 
trying cauſes like thoſe of our parliaments aS 
Paris. Archbiſhops, biſhops, the offices of the 
inquiſttion, and all the other members of church 
government exerciſed their functions the ſame 
as at Madrid, when the captains, who had con- 
quered Peru for Charles V. now made an at- 
tempt to ſeize this empire for themſelves. One 
of D*Almagro's ſons got himſelf proclaimed 
king of Peru; but the reſt of the Spaniards 
ohh richer to obey their maſter in Europe, 
than to be ſubject to a king who was only one 
of their companions, ſeized upon this new mo- 
narch, and gave him up to die by the hands of 
the executioner. A brother of Pizarro's, whoſe 
ambition prompted him to a ſcheme of the ſame 
nature, met with the like fate. Theſe rebel- 
lions againſt Charles V. were raifed by his own 
Spaniards, and not by the conquered natives. 
In the midſt of theſe ciyil broils, and mu- 
tual "battles, the conquerors diſcovered the 
rich mines of Potoſi, which were unknown to 
the Peruvians themſelves. It is not exagge- 
bs ration 
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ration to ſay, that the earth in this part of the 
kingdom was almoſt all ſilver; and it is far 
from exhauſted even to this day. The Peru- 
vians were employed by the Spaniards in work - 
ing upon theſe mines, as if the latter had been 
the lawful proprietors. Soon afterwards they 
reinforced theſe llaves with a number of negroes, 
which they purchaſed on the coaſt of Africa, 
and tranſported to Peru, like animals deſtined 
for the ſervice of men. 

In fact, they treated neither theſe negroes 
nor the inhabitants of the new world, like hu- 
= creatures. Las Caſas, a Dominican friar, 
Ind biſhop of Chiapa, whom we have had oc- 
caſion to quote more than once, moved with 
compaſſion at the ſufferings of theſe poor 
wretches, , had the courage to complain to 
Charles V. and Philip II. of the cruelties ex- 
erciſed upon them by his countrymen, in 2 
memorial, which is ſtill extant. He there re- 
preſents the Americans in general as a mild 
and timorous people, whoſe. faint-heartedneſs 
naturally makes them ſlaves to others. He 
fays that the Spaniards conſidered this timorous 
diſpoſition only as a means of more effect 
deftroying them ; and that in Cuba and Ja- 
maica, and the neighbouring iſlands, they mur- 
dered above twelve hundred thouſand of their 
fellow creatures, as hunters would beaſts of 
prey whom they were endeavouring to root 
out of a foreſt, © I have known. them, ſaid 
he, in the iſlands of St. Domingo and Jamaica, 
to erect gibbets all over the country, upon every 
one of which they hung thirteen of theſe poor 
wretches at a time, in honour, as they pretended, 
df the thirteen apoſtles, I have likewiſe — 

em 
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them, continues he, throw young children to 
dogs to be devoured alive.“ | 

A cacique of the iſland of Cuba, named Ha- 
tacu, Who was condemned to be burnt for not 
having brought in a ſufficient quantity of gold, 
was delivered over to a Franciſcan friar before 
he was carried to execution, Who endeavoured 
'to prev on hini to die in the Chriſtian faith, 
and promiſed him heaven as a reward. And 
do the Spaniards go to heaven too? haſtily de- 
manded the cacique. Doubtleſs, replied the 
monk, Oh then, rejoined he, do not let me 

> there. A cacique of New Granada, which 
ies - between Peru and Mexico, was publicly 
burnt for failing in a promiſe he had made to 
00g of their captains, to fill his room with 
old. 
6 Thouſands of theſe Americans were made 
uſe, of by, the Spaniards as beaſts of burthen, 
who knocked them on the head when they 
could travel no farther. In ſhort, this bi- 
ſhop, Who was eye-witneſs to all theſe. bar- 
barities, declares, that in the iſlands, and on 
the main land, above twelve millions of Ame- 
ricans had been put to death by this incon- 
ſiderable number of Spaniards. ** And as an 
excuſe for this, ſays he, you alledge that they 
deſerve death for being guilty. of ſaerificing 
human victims; and you inſtance the temple 
of Mexico, in which you ſay that they had fa- 
crificed above twenty thouſand prifoners. No] 
I take heaven and earth to witneſs, that the 
Mexicans, in the utmoſt uſe they made of this 
barbarous right of war, never put one hundred 
and fifty men to death in that temple.” 
Vor. IV. js ,- Frem 
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From the ſeveral paſſages I have here quoted, 
it follows, that in all probability the Spaniards 
had greatly exaggerated the depraved cuſtoms 
of the Mexicans ; and that the biſhop of Chiapa 
has ſometimes exceeded in his complaints of 
his countrymen. But the repreſentations of 
this humane prelate had their due effect. The 
orders ſent over from Europe have ſomewhat 
alleviated the hard fate of the Americans, who 
are now only conſidered as ſubjects, and not 


treated like ſlaves. 


AERYRIERIN EN KEN INN IIS 
""CHST.  C22yt. 
Of the firſt Voyage round the World. 


7 mixture of greatneſs and cruelty 
fills us with ſurprize and indignation. 
The glorious actions of the conquerors of 
America are ſullied with too many horxors; 
but the fame of Columbus appears pure and 
unſtained. Similar to his, was the reputation 
of Magalhaens, or Magellan, as he is com- 
monly called, who undertook the tour of the 
globe by ſea; and of Sebaſtian Cabot, who 
was the firſt who compleated this amazin 

voyage, which is now no longer looked upon 
as any thing wonderful. 

It was in the year 1519, at the beginning of 
the Spaniſh conqueſts in America, and in the 
midſt of the great ſucceſſes of the Portugueſe 
in Aſia and Africa, that Magellan diſcovered 
the ſtreights which bear his name, He was 
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the firſt who entered the South Seas, and ſail- 
ing from weſt to eaſt, found the iſlands which 
have been ſince called the Marianas, and one 
of the Philippine iſlands, where he loſt his life. 
This Magellan was a Portugueſe by birth; and 
having been denied an augmentation of ſix 
crowns to his pay, he was ſo incenſed at this 
refuſal, that he was determined to enter into 
the Spaniſh ſervice, and endeavour to diſcover 
a paſſage along the coaſt of America, which 
might open a way for ſharing part of the Por- 
tugueſe poſſeſſions in Aſia. Accordingly his 
companions after his death ſettled themſelves in 
'Tidor, the chief of the Molucca iſlands, which 
produces the moſt valuable ſpices. 

The Portugueſe were aſtoniſhed when they 
found the Spaniards there, and could not com- 
prehend how they had come thither through 


the eaſtern ſeas, when their own ſhips had no 


other way of coming from Portugal but by the 
weſtern ocean. They never ſuſpected that the 
Spaniards had made the tour of one part of the 
globe. It now required a new ſyſtem of geo- 
graphy to ſettle the differences between the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe, and make an improve- 
ment on the decree which had been paſſed by 
the court of Rome with relation to the pre- 
tenſions of the nations, and the limits of their 
reſpective diſcoveries. | 

It is neceſſary to underſtand, that when the 
famous prince Henry of Portugal firſt began to 
enlarge the bounds of the univerſe for the Eu- 
ropeans, the Portugueſe demanded from the 
popes a grant for the poſſeſſion of all thoſe 
countries they ſhould diſcover. It had been a 
cuſtom to aſk the on 94 of kingdoms from 
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the ſee of Rome, ever ſince pope Gregory VII. 
had firſt aſſumed the right of beſtowing them : 
and this was thought neceſlary, in order to 
guard againſt, any foreign incroachments, by 
making the church a party concerned in all new 
ſettlements. Accordingly ſeveral popes had 
confirmed the Portuguele in theſe rights which 
they had acquired, and which the pontiffs were 
not able to deprive them of. 

When the Spaniards began to ſettle them- 
in America, Pope Adrian VI, divided the newly 
diſcovered worlds of Aſia and America into two 
parts: all that lay to the eaſtward of the Azores 
iſlands was to belong to the Portugueſe, and 
the Spaniards were to have all to the weſtward : 
a. line was then drawn upon the globe, which 
fixed the limits of their reſpective claims, and 
this was called the line of partition. But this 
voyage of Magellan's had occaſioned a confuſion 
in the pope's line, as the Mariana, Philippine, 
and Molucca iſlands were found to be to the 
eaſtward of the Portugueſe diſcoveries. It was 
neceſſary, therefore, to trace a new line, which 
was called the line of departition. 

All theſe lines were again broke through 
when the Portugueſe landed in the. Brazils, 
and were no longer reſpected by the French or 
Engliſh, who formed ſettlements in North 
America, It is true that they had only the 
3 after the rich harveſts reaped by the 

paniards; but they have ſince formed very 
conſiderable ſettlements there. | 

The fatal conſequences of all theſe diſcoveries 
and tranſplantations have been, that our trading 
nations have gone to war in America and Aſia 
whenever they haye had any diſputes in Europe, 
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by whieh means they have mutually deſtroyed 
their riſing colonies. The firſt voyages were 
undertaken with a view to unite all nations; 
the latter ones have been made only to deſtroy 
us in the fartheſt extremities of the globe. 

It is difficult to determine whether Europe 
has been a gainer by its ſettlements in America. 
It is certain that the Spaniards drew immenſe 
riches from thence; but then Spain was de- 
populated ; 'and theſe treaſures being divided at 
laſt among all the other nations of Europe, re- 
{tored that equality which they had before de- 
ſtroyed. The price of commodities have been 
every where raiſed, ſo that in fact no fide has 
been really the gainer. It remains, therefore, 
to know, whether the cochineal and Peruvian 


bark are of ſufficient value to compenſate” for 
the loſs of ſo many lives, 
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The State of As 14 at the time of the Dis- 
coveries made by the PORTUGUESE. 


Of CHINA. 


W HILE Spain was enjoying her acqui- 
ſitions in America, while the Portugueſe 
reigned maſters on the coaſt of Africa and Aſia, 
while the trade of Europe put on ſo new a 
face, and the great revolution in the Chriſtian 
religion made a change in the intereſts of ſo 
many kings; let us take a view of the ſtate 
in which the reſt of the old world was at that 
time. 
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At the end of the thirteenth century we left 
the race of Gengis-Can in poſſeſſion of the 
ſovereignties of China, India, and Perſia, and 
the Tartars carrying deſtruction into the heart 
of Poland and Hungary. The branch of this 
victorious family which reigned in China was 
called Yvan.' We find no reſemblance in this 
name with that of Octai-Can, or Coblai-Can, 
his brother, whoſe race continued on the throne 
for one whole century. Theſe conquerors, 
when they took a Chineſe name, adopted the 
manner of the Chineſe. All uſurpers are de- 
firous of preſerving by law what they have 
acquired by force. Was it not for this natural 
inclination which every one has to enjoy in peace 
what he has acquired by depredations, there 
would be no ſociety in the world. The Tar- 
tars found the laws of the people they had 
conquered ſo excellent, that they voluntarily 
ſubmitted to them as the ſureſt means of eſta- 
bliſhing their authority. Among other laws, 
they were particularly careful to preſerve that 
which ordains, that no perſon ſhall be a go- 
vernor or judge in the province where he was 
born ; a moſt admirable regulation, and which 
particularly ſuited with conquerors. 

That ancient principle in morality and po- 
litics which makes parents regarded by their 
children, and the emperor conſidered. as the 
common father of his people, ſoon brought the 
Chineſe to pay a voluntary obedience to their 
new rulers; and the ſecond generation forgot 
how the blood of the firſt had been ſpilt. There 
were nine ſucceſſive emperors of the ſame 
Tartar race, without any mention being made 
in the Chineſe annals of the leaſt endeavour 

to 
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to expel theſe ſtrangers. One of the great 
grandſons of Gengis-Can was aſſaſſinated in 
his palace: but it was by a Tartar; and his 
natural ſon ſucceeded him on the throne without 
the leaſt diſturbance. 

At length, what had proved the ruin of the 
caliphs, and had formerly deprived the kings of 
Perſia and Aſſyria of their crowns, occaſioned 
the downfal of theſe conquerors, They ſunk 
into effeminacy. The ninth emperor of the 
race of Gengis-Can having given himſelf up to 
the women and lamas, by whom he was ſur- 
rounded, and who governed him by turns, fell 
into univerſal contempt, and the people re- 
aſſumed their native courage. The bonzes, 
who were enemies to the lamas, began the re- 
volution. A bold adventurer, who had for- 
merly been a ſervant in one of the convents 
belonging to the bonzes, having put himſelf at 
the head of a band of freebooters, was by them 
declared chief of thoſe whom the court called 

the rebels. We meet with twenty examples 
of this kind in the Roman and Greek empires, 
eſpecially the latter. The world is a vaſt the- 
atre, where the ſame tragedy is frequently 
acted under different names. 

This adventurer drove the Tartar race from 
the throne in 1357, and began the one and 
twentieth family, or dynaſty of Chineſe em- 
perors, called Ming. This dynaſty reigned two 
hundred and ſeventy-ſix years; but at length it 
fell beneath the deſcendants of thoſe very Tar- 
tars which it had expelled from the throne. 
It has always neceſſarily happened, that the 
molt learned, rich, and civilized nations have, 
in a length of time, been obliged almoſt every 
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where to yield to a ſavage, poor, and hardy 
people. Artillery alone, fince it has been car- 
ried to perfection, has at length been able to 
put the weak upon a footing with the ſtrong. 
We have already obſerved, that the Chineſe 
were not acquainted with the uſe of cannon, 
notwithſtanding that gunpowder had been fo 
long known among them “. 

The reſtorer of the Chineſe empire took the 
name of 'Taitfoug, a name which he afterwards 
rendered famous by the power of his arms, and 
the wiſdom of his laws. The firſt thing he 
did was to ſuppreſs the power of the bonzes, 
whom he knew the better, as they had aſſiſted 
him in mounting the throne. He ordered that 
no Chineſe ſhould take upon him the profeſſion 
of a bonze till he was forty years old, and 
made the ſame regulation with regard to the 
female bonzes. The like has been done in 
our time by czar Peter the Great in Ruſſia: 
but that invincible love which every one bears 
to his profeſſion, and that ſpirit which animates 
all large bodies, has made the Chineſe bonzes 
and the Ruſſian monks triumph over this wiſe 
aw: it has ever been much eaſier in all coun- 
tries to ſuppreſs a bad cuſtom entirely than to 
keep it within bounds. 

Taitſoug, this ſecond founder of China, ſeems 
to have conſidered propagation as the firſt of 
all duties; for at the ſame time that he leſſened 
the numbers of bonzes, the greater part of 
whom led a ſingle life, he took care to ex- 
clude eunuchs from all employments in the 
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ſtate, who before were wont to govern the 
royal palace, and who by their examples had 
enervated the nation. 

Though the race of Gengis-Can had been 
driven out of China, yet thoſe antient con- 
querors ſtill continued to be very formidable. 
A Chineſe emperor, named Yngtſong, was made 
priſoner by them, and carried into Tartary, in 
the year 1444, where he was detained till the 
Chineſe empire paid an immenſe ſum for his. 
ranſom, The prince, though reſtored to his 
liberty, did not recover his crown, but waited: 
peaceably for the death of his brother, who. 
reigned during his captivity, and then re- 
mounted the throne. | 

The internal peace of the kingdom was now 
eſtabliſhed, and hiſtory mentions only one 
commotion, raiſed by a bonze, who endeavoured 
to ſtir up the people to revolt, for which he 
loſt his head.. 

There was no change in the religion of the 
emperor and the learned men: it was only, 
forbidden to. pay the fame honours to Confucius 
as were paid to the memory of the kings: a 
{ſhameful prohibition, becauſe no one king had 
ever done the country ſo much ſervice as Con- 
fucius; but at the ſame time it ſerves to ſhew, 
that Confucius was never worſhipped in China, 
and that idolatry has no part in the ceremonies 
with which the Chineſe honour the manes of 
their anceſtors and great men, 

A ſtrange notion prevailed at that time among 
the Chineſe. They thought that there was a 
ſecret for making men immortal. The moun- 
tebanks, who reſembled our alchymiſts, boaſted 
2 power of ts certain liquor which 
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they called the drink of immortality. This 
gave riſe to a thouſand fables which ſpread all 
over Aſia, and which have been miſtaken for 
hiſtory, It is pretended that ſeveral of the 
Chineſe emperors expended immenſe ſums upon 
this receipt; which is juſt as true as if the 
Aſiatics were to believe that our kings in Eu- 
rope have ſeriouſly ſought after the fountain of 
youth, which is as famous in our old French ro- 
—_— the drink of immortality in the eaſtern 
tales, 

Under the dynaſty of Yvan, that is to ſay, 
the poſterity of Gengis-Can, and under that 
of the reſtorer of the antient empire called Ming, 
the arts of genius and invention were particu- 
larly cultivated; and yet we find in their little 
romances the ſame plan which is ſo pleaſing to 
all nations; unforeſeen calamities, unexpected 
good fortune, and ſurpriſing diſcoveries. They 
have but little of that incredible marvellous 
which is found in the metamorphoſes invented 
by the Greeks, and embelliſhed by Ovid, in 
the Arabian 'T ales, and the fables of Bayardo 
and Arioſto. The invention of the Chineſe 
fables ſeldom departs from probability, and al- 
ways tends to the inculcating of found mo- 
rality. 

A paſſion for theatrical exhibitions became 
very prevalent among the Chineſe after the 
fourteenth century, and ſtill continues to be ſo. 
They cannot have received this art from any 
other nation. They were ignorant that ſuch a 
kingdom as Greece had ever exiſted; and nei- 
ther the Mahometans nor the Tartars could 
have communicated any of the works of the 


Greeks to them, They therefore muſt have 
in- 
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invented the art ſuch as they have it, themſelves; 
but by a Chineſe tragedy, which has been lately 
tranſlated, we may perceive that they have not 
carried this art to any great perfection. This 
tragedy, which is entitled the Orphan of Tchao, 
was written in the fourteenth century, and is 
given us as one of their very beſt. It is true, 
that the drama was at that time ftill more rude 
with us in Europe, where the art itſelf was 
hardly known. But it is our character to im- 
prove and carry to perfection, and that of the 
Chineſe to remain at a certain point. Per- 
haps this tragedy may be in the taſte of ſome 
of the firſt trials made by Eſchylus. The Chi- 
neſe, who have always been the foremoſt in 
ethics, have made but little progreſs in the other 
ſciences, Doubtleſs becauſe nature, who has 
given them wiſdom and rectitude of mind, has 
denied them the gift of ſuperior genius. 

In general they write as they paint, without 
knowing the ſecret of the art. Their pictures are 
hitherto all of them void of proportion, per- 
ſpective, or clare-obſcure ; and their writings 
betray an equal poverty of invention. But in 
all their productions there ſeems to reign a pru- 
dent mediocrity and unaffected truth, which 
does not in the leaſt reſemble the bombaſtic 
ſtile ſo common with other Oriental writers. 
In their treatiſes of morality you meet with no 
extravagant ſimiles, nor far-fetched metaphors. 
They never {peak in riddles, and in this ref- 
pect they differ from all the reſt of the Aſiatics. 
It is not long fince you read the reflections of 
a wiſe Chineſe on the method of acquiring the 
ſmall portion of happineſs of which man's na- 
ture is ſuſceptible, You muſt have remarked 
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that theſe reflections are exactly the ſame with 
thoſe we find in moſt of our books. The the- 
ory of phyſic is ſtill with them all darkneſs 
and error: and yet the Chineſe phyſicians are 
pretty ſucceſsſul in their practice. Nature has 
not ſuffered the lives of men to depend alto- 
gether upon the perfect knowledge of this art. 
The Greeks knew how to bleed on, proper oc- 
caſions, though they underſtood nothing of the 
circulation of the blood. Experience and good 
medicines have eftabliſhed the practice of phy- 
fic all over the world: it is at beſt but a con- 
jectural art, which ſometimes aſſiſts nature, and 
ſometimes deſtroys her. | 
In general, a ſpirit of decency and modera- 
tion, a taſte for the ſciences, and the cultivation 
of the neceſſary arts, together with a great fer- 
tility of invention, which renders the attain- 
ment of theſe arts more eaſy, compoſed the 
Chineſe wiſdom. By this wiſdom they civilized 
their Tartarian conquerors, and incorporated 
them with themſelves. This is an advantage 
which the Greeks could never gain over the 
Turks. In ſhort, the Chineſe drove their ma- 
ſters out of the kingdom, whereas the Greeks 
never once entertained a thought of throwing 
off the yoke of their conquerors. | 
When we ſpeak of the wiſdom which for 
- upwards of four thouſand years diftinguiſhed the 
conſtitution of China, we do not mean to in- 
elude the populace, as they are in all countries 
deſtined wholly to the purpoſes of labour. The 
ſpirit of a nation reſides in the few who et: 
the multitude to work, and who ſupport and. 
govern them. Certainly this ſpirit in the — 
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neſe nation is the moſt antient monument of 
reaſon in the world. 

This government, excellent as it was, could 
not fail of being infected with many conſider- 
able errors, which are inſeparable from human 
inſtitutions, eſpecially in a great empire. The 

principal of theſe was the we an of poor people 
expoſing their children at their birth, in hopes 
of their being taken up by the rich. By this 
inhuman — Pow the ſtate loſt many ſubjects; 
but the vaſt number of people in China pre- 
vented the government from perceiving this 
loſs. Men were conſidered by them like the 
fruits of trees, which are ſuffered to fall to the 
ground, and periſh unheeded, ſo long as a ſuf- 
fcient quantity remains behind for uſe. The 
Fartarian conquerors might have provided for 
theſe abandoned children, and have ſent them 
afterwards to people colonies in the deſerts of 
Tartary: but this eſcaped their attention; and 
in our weſtern parts, where the human ſpecies. 
ſtood ſo much in need of being recruited, 
we had not at that time fallen upon 'any ex- 
pedient to remedy this evil, though ſo evidently 
detrimental to us. It is but of late years that 
there has been an hoſpital in London for the 
relief and maintenance of deſerted children.. 
Human ſociety takes a great time in coming to- 
perſection, 
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Of the TARTAR: 


S the Chineſe, though twice ſubdued, the 

firſt time by Gengis-Can, in the thir- 
teenth century, and afterwards in the ſeven- 
teenth, ſtill continued the principal people of 
Aſia, with regard to arts and laws, ſo did the 
Tartars in arms. 

It is a mortifying conſideration to human 
nature, that ſtrength has always prevailed over 
wiſdom, and that almoſt all our hemiſphere, 
as far as Mount Atlas, has been ſubdued by 
barbarians. The Roman empire was deſtroyed 
by them in the fifth century ; and they con- 
quered Spain, with all that the Romans were 
poſlefled of in Africa. We have ſeen them 
afterwards ſubjecting the Babylonian caliphs. 

Mahmoud, who towards the end of the 
tenth century conquered Perſia and India, was 
a Tartar. He is hardly known at. preſent to 
the nations of the Weſt, but by the reproof 
he received from a poor woman who applied 
to him, when in India, for juſtice on cer- 
tain robbers who had ſtripped and murdered 
her ſon, in the province of Irac in Perſia, 
ce How would you have me do you juſtice at ſuch 
a diſtance ?” ſaid the ſultan. To what end then 
did you conquer, replied the mother, if you 
are not able to govern us!“ | 

It was from the farther end of Tartary that 
Gengis-Can ſet out at the end of the twelfth 
century on his con ueſt of India, China, Per- 
ſia, and Ruſſia. Batou-Can, one of his ſons, _ 
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ried his incurſions as far as the frontiers of Ger- 
many. At preſent the vaſt empire of Capſhac, 
which was the portion of this Batou-Can, is 
reduced to the ſingle province of Crimea, which 
is held by his deſcendants under the protection 
of the Turks. 

Tamerlane, who ſubdued ſo large a part of 
Aſia, was alſo a Tartar, and even a deſcendant 
of the family of Gengis-Can. 

Uſſum Caſſan, who reigned in Perſia, was 
alſo a native of Tartary. 

In ſhort, if you look into the origin of the 
Ottoman power, you will find that theſe people 
ſet out from the eaſtern borders of the Caſpian 
ſea, and from thence ſpread their conqueſts over 
Aſia Minor, Arabia, Egypt, Conſtantinople, 
and Greece. | 

Let us now fee what remained in the vaſt 
deſerts of Tartary in the ſixteenth century, after 
it had ſent forth ſo many conquerors. To the 
northward of China were thoſe ſame mogul and 
Mantchoux Tartars, who conquered it under 
Gengis, and who reduced it again about a 
century ago. They were at that time of the 
religion which has the Dalai Lama for its head 
in Leſſer Thibet. Their deſerts bordered on 
thoſe of Ruſſia, From thence to the Caſpian 
ſea, the country was inhabited by the Elhuts, 
Calcats, Calmucks, and an hundred other tribes 
of wanderi g Tartars. The Uſbecs were, and 
ſtill are ſettled in the country of Samarcand. 
They are all of them very poor, and only know 
that their country ſent forth thoſe emigrations, 
who conquered the richeſt countries of the 
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* HE race of Tamerlane reigned in Mo- 
| gulſtan. This kingdom of India had not 
been entirely ſubdued by Tamerlane. His chil- 
dren made war upon each other for the diviſion 
of his dominions, as the ſucceſſors of Alexander 
had done, and by their diſputes made all India 
unhappy. This country, where the nature of the 
climate inſpires weakneſs and effeminacy, was 
unable to make head againſt the poſterity of 
its conquerors. Sultan Babar, great grandſon 
to Tamerlane, made himſelf abſolute maſter of 
all the country from Samarcand as far as Agra. 

There were at that time four principal na- 
tions eſtabliſhed in India. The Mahometan 
Arabs named Patanes, who had been in poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſeveral territories ever ſince the tenth 
century; the antient Parſis or Guebres, who 
had taken refuge there in the time of Omar ; 
the Tartars of Gengis-Can and Tamerlane; 
and laſtly the native Indians, who were divided 
into ſeyeral caſts or tribes. 

The Patanes, or Mahometan Arabs, were al- 
ways the moſt powerful of theſe nations, ſince, in 
the year 1120, we find that a Muſſulman, named 
Chircha, diſpoſſeſſed ſultan Amayum, ſon to 
the abovementioned Babar, and obliged him to 
take ſhelter in Perſia, Solyman, the natural 
enemy of the Perſians, protected the Maho- 
metan uſurper againſt the offspring of the Tar- 
tarian uſurpers, who was aſſiſted by the Per- 
| 1 ſians. 
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ſians. This Solyman at that time held the balance 
of power in India, and ſo long as he lived, 
Chircha reigned without interuption. It was 
bim who made Mahometaniſm the prevailin 
religion in the Mogul empire. There are Ri 
remaining ſeveral noble roads lined with trees 
on each ſide, and caravanſaras and baths, which 
were erected by him for the convenience of 
travellers, 

Amayum then could not get footing in India 
till after the deaths of Solyman and Chircha, 
when he was reinſtated on his throne by an 
army of Perſians. Thus have the Indians been 
always ſubdued by foreigners. 

The petty Kingdom of Guzurat, near Surat, 
ſtill continued ſubject to the antient Indian 
Arabs, and was almoſt all that theſe conquerors 
retained of the many kingdoms they had 
ſubdued, from Perſia to the ſouthern provinces 
of France, They were now obliged to-implore 
the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe againſt Akebar, 
the ſon of Amaioud; but the Portugueſe could 
not prevent their fall. 

There was alſo in Agra a prince who called 
himſelf a deſcendant of Por, the ſame whom 
Quintus Curtius has rendered ſo famous under 
the name of Porus. This prince was ſubdued 
by Akebar, who would not afterwards reſtore 
him his kingdom. But he did more good in 
India than Alexander had time to do: he was 


the contriver of ſeveral immenſe foundations; 


and we to this day admire the great road, planted 

on each {ide with trees, and reaching the length 

of one hundred and fifty leagues, from Agra to 

Lahor, which was the work of this ————_— 
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and was afterwards embelliſned by his ſon 
Geanguir. | 

The peninſula of Indus on this fide the 
Ganges, was then in a manner unknown, or 
if any part of it had been conquered, it was by 
the Portugueſe. The viceroy of this nation, who 
reſided at Goa, equalled the mogul himſelf in 
magnificence and luxury, and far ſurpaſſed him 
in the ſtrength of his maritime forces. He 
had the diſpoſal of five governments, namely, 
Mozambique, Malaca, Maſcata, Ormus, and 
3 he Portugueſe were maſters of the 
vaſt trade of Surat, and the great mogul's people 
came every year to purchaſe from them the va- 
luable commodities of thoſe iſlands. America 
itſelf, for the forty years it belonged to the Spa- 
niards, had not brought them in more riches ; 
and when Philip II. made himſelf maſter of 
Portugal in 1580, the found himſelf in an in- 
ſtant maſter of the chief riches of both worlds, 
without having himſelf had any part in their 
diſcovery. The grand mogul was not at that 
time to compare in riches and grandeur with 
the Spaniſh monarch. 

We are not ſo well acquainted with this 
empire as with that of China, on account of 
the frequent revolutions it has undergone fince 
Tamerlane's time, and that thoſe who have 
been ſent to make obſervations there, have not 
been ſo accurate as thoſe who firſt tranſmitted 
to us an account of China. 

The accounts we have had of India are full 
of contradictions. Father Catrou tells us, 
that“ The mogul keeps to himſelf the ſole 
property of all the lands in the empire ;” and 
in the ſame page he ſays, that“ The 9 
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of the rajas, or chief princes of the country, 
ſucceed to their fathers lands.“ In one place 
he affirms, that“ All the grandees are ſlaves,” 
and in another he ſays, that Several of theſe 
ſlaves have between twenty and thirty thouſand 
ſoldiers under their command ;” that The mo- 
gul's will is the only law of the empire ;” and 
yet, that No incroachment has been made 
upon the rights of the people.” It is difficult 
to reconcile theſe notions *. | 

Tavernier writes more for the merchant than 
the philoſopher ; for he only gives inſtructions 
for finding the high road, and to purchaſe dia- 
monds, 

Bernier is a philoſopher ; but he does not em- 
ploy his philoſophy in making himſelf acquaint- 
ed with the baſis of the goverriment. He 
ſays, like other writers, that all the lands be- 
long to the emperor. This wants an explana- 
tion; to beſtow lands and to poſſeſs them, are 
two things abſolutely different. The kings of 
Europe beſtow church-livings, but they do not 
enjoy them; and though the emperor of Ger- 
many has a right of conferring all fiefs in Ger- 
many and Italy, which become vacant in de- 


The difficulty is not at all inſurmountable. Tho” the 
property of the lands is veſted in the mogul, the children 
of the rajas may certainly ſucceed to the poſſeſſions of their 
fathers, by the emperor's permiſſion ; juſt as the lord of a 
manour may grant to a farmer a renewal of his father's 
leaſe. A grandee may have thirty thouſand dependents able 
to carry arms, and yet be vaſſal and ſlave to a deſpotic ſo- 
vereign. The will of the emperor may be the ſupreme law, 
and yet that emperor may allow his people to enjoy their 
cuſtomary benefits which they derived from the condeſcen- 
ſion of his anceſtors. 
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fault of heirs, he does not receive the profits 
ariſing from thoſe lands. 

Bernier. never imagined that people could fo 
far miſtake his expreſſions, as to think that all 
the inhabitants of India laboured, ſowed, built, 
and worked for one ſingle Tartar. Beſides, 
this Tartar, though abſolute over the ſubjects 
of his own demeſnes, has very little authority 
over the viceroys, who are frequently powerful 
enough to diſpute his commands. 

In India, fays Bernier, there are only princes 
and ſlaves. How are we to reconcile this with 
the opulence of ſome of their merchants, who 
we are told by Tavernier are worth ſeveral 
millions? | 

Be that as it may, the Indians were no lon- 
ger that ſuperior people amongſt whom the an- 
cient Greeks travelled in ſearch of knowledge, 
Nothing remained of all their former ſuperiority 
but ſuperſtition, which grew ſtronger as they 
were more ſubjected ; as was the caſe with the 
Egyptians after they were conquered by the 
Romans. . 

The waters of the Ganges had in all times 
been famous for their ſuppoſed virtue of puri- 
fying ſouls. The ancient cuſtom of plunging 
into that river at the inſtant of an eclipſe can- 
not yet be aboliſhed ; and though ſeveral of 
the Indian aſtronomers knew how to calculate 
theſe phænomena, the people could not be per- 
ſuaded but that the-ſun at that time was in the 
claws of a great dragon, from which there was 
no way of delivering it, but by plunging them- 


- ſelves quite naked into the water, and making a 


loud noiſe, which frightened the dragon, and 
made him looſe his hold. | Th 
e 
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The ſchool of the old Gymnoſopkiſts was ſtil 


preſerved in the great city of Benares, on the- 


border of the Ganges. Here the Bramins cul- 
tivated the holy language called Hanſcrit, which 
is looked upon as the moſt ancient in the Eaft, 
"They hold the belief of Genii like the firſt 
Perſians; they teach their diſciples that the de- 
ſign of idols is only to fix the attention of the 
common people, and that they are no more 
than different emblems of the one God ; but 
they carefully conceal this wife doctrine from 
the vulgar, to whom it could be of no ſervice 
and faffer them to continue- in errors which 
are beneficial to them. 

It would ſeem that the heat of the ſouthern 
climates diſpoſed men more to ſuperſtition and 
enthuſiaſm than elſewhere. Numbers of the 
bigotted Indians have been known to throw 
themſelves under the chariot-wheels of their idol 
Jagonaut, to have their bodies cruſhed, out of de- 
votion. The ſuperſtition of the people eaſily 
reconciled every kind of contradiction : at the 
ſame time that the prieſts of Jagonaut were 
wont every year to conduct a beautiful virgin 
to the temple of their god, to be honoured 
with the title of his wife, as the Egyptians 
formerly preſented one to their god Anubis *; 


they 


*, The. god Anubis of the Egyptians was ſuppoſed te 
be the ſame with the Mercury of other nations, hence Eu- 
ſebius calls him Hermanubis. He was exhibited with a 
dog's head, as an emblem of vigilance ; and in the city of 
Cynopolis, conſecyated to this divinity, ſacred dogs were 
maintained, Anubis was held in ſuch veneration among 
the Romans, that his worſhip was allowed in Rome, and 
the, emperors, as well as private perſons, often appeared 

in 
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they led young widows to the funeral pile, who 
went ſinging and dancing to throw themſelves 
into the flames with the bodies of their dead 
huſbands. 

We are told, that in the year 1642, one of 
the rajas having been aſſaſſinated in the court 
of Cha-gehan, thirteen of his wives threw 
themſelves alive upon their lord's funeral-pile. 
A prodigious number of facts of this nature 
convince us that this cuſtom was in full force 
in the Mogul's empire, as it ſtill is throughout 
the whole peninſula, as far as Cape Comorin. 
It.may appear ſurpriſing that this ſex, by na- 
ture ſo timid, ſhould be capable of ſo deſ- 
perate a reſolution ; but fuperſtition gives a ſu- 
pernatural degree of ſtrength to all ranks. 


in the diſguiſe of this deity, In an ancient medal of Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Fauſtina, the emperor is repreſented un- 
der the form of Anubis, and Fauſtina in the character of 
Iſis. The following ſtory is recorded by Tacitus: Mun- 
dus, a Roman patrician, being paſſionately enamoured of 
Paulina the wife of Saturninus, and being rejected in his 
addreſs to that matron, reſolved to make away with him- 
ſelf, but was diverted from this reſolution by his freedman, 
who undertook to ſatisfy his deſire. For this purpoſe he 
bribed ſome of the prieſts of Ifis to declare to Paulina that 
ſhe was a favourite of the god Anubis, who deſired to poſſeſs 
her perſon, Proud of this honoured diſtinction, ſhe communi- 
cated the intimation to her huſband ; and, with his conſent, 
paſſed the night in the temple with the pretended Anubis, In 
the ſequel, when Mundus diſcloſed the ſecret to her, ſhe, in 
deſpair, conjured her huſband to revenge the injury. He 
preferred a complaint to the emperor Tiberius, who, after 
due enquiry, ordered the corrupted prieſts to be crucified, 
the temple to be demoliſhed, and the ſtatues of Iſis and 
Anubis to be thrown into the Tiber, 
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Of PRERSTIA and its Revolution, in the ſix- 


teenth Century. Of its Cuſtoms, Man- 
ners, &c. 


ERSIA about this time experienced a 

revolution nearly of the ſame kind with 
that which the change of religion had occa- 
ſioned in Europe. 

A Perfian, named Haidar *, who is known 
to us only by the title of Sephi, that is to ſay 
the Wiſe , and who, beſides his wiſdom, pol- 
ſeſſed ſeveral very conſiderable territories, towards 
the end of the fifteenth century founded the ſect 


—_ Ve 


— 


* Haidar in Arabic ſignifies a lion, and was one of the 
ſurnames or titles of Ali. This Haidar, of whom our au- 
thor ſpeaks, was, or pretended to be, deſcended from Ali, 
by the branch of his ſecond ſon, Houſſain, which, accord- 
ing to the Perſians, is the branch of the Imans. Haidar's 
mother was daughter of Uſum-Caſſan, the firſt ſultan of 
the dynaſty of the Turcomans, called Brandurcans, or of 
the white ſheep. By this ſultan, Haidar was ſupplied with 
forces to attack Ferokhzad king of Schirvan, who had de- 
feated and flain his father Gruncid in battle: but, in at- 
tempting to revenge the death of a parent, he loſt his own 
life, and the greater part of his numerous family was cut 
off : nevertheleſs, Iſhmael, one of his ſens, eſcaped ; and 
this was the prince who afterwards, under the name of 
Sophi, founded the dynaſty and reigning houſe in Perſia, 

1 This indeed is the interpretation of the Greek word 
Todos, but in Arabic Sofi, or Soufi, ſignifies a man cloathed 
in wool, and was firſt applied to a religious ſe& of con- 
templatiſts, who retired from the world, 4 
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by which the Perſians are at preſent ſeparated 
from the Turks. 

During the reign of the Tartar Uſſum Caſ- 
ſan, a part of Perſia, pleaſed with an oppor- 
tunity of oppoſing a new worſhip to that of 
the Turks, of ſetting up Ali“ above Omar +, 


— 


— CO 4 _— 


* Ali, the ſon of Abou Thaleb, was the relation, ſon- 
in-law, and favourite of Mahomet, whom he likewiſe ſuc- 
ceeded as the fourth caliph. It is very remarkable, that 
altho' his name is now at the head of a very numerous ſect, 
there was nothing which he himſelf ſo much condemned as a 
ſchiſm from the eſtabliſhed” religion of Iflamiſm. The fol- 
towing is one of his maxims, which we find in D' Herbe. 
lot: “ Take heed you never ſeparate from the commu- 
nion of the other Muſſulmans : for he who ſeparates from 
it, belongs to the devil, as a ſheep that quits the flock be- 
longs to the wolf: give no quarter therefore to him who 
marches under the ſtandard of ſchiſm, even ſhould he be 
covered with my turban-;- for he bears the infallible marks 
of perdition.”” By the bye, the ſccteries of Ali not only 
wear a turban of a particular form, but their hair is dreſſed 
in a different manner from that of the other Mahometans. 
Thefe ſectaries believe that Ali was the firſt who embraced 
Muſſulmaniſm, and even proſeſſed it while yet in his mo- 
ther's belly; they go ſo far as to ſay, he hindered her dur- 
ing her whole pregnancy from worſhipping and proſtrating 
herſelf before her idol. They never mention Ali but with 
this benediction; God make his fate glorious.” They 


_ affirm that the prophet, ſpeaking of Ali, declared, © Ali 


is for me, and I am for him. He bears the ſame rank 
with me as Aaron did with Moſes, I am the city in which 
all ſcience is locked up, and Ali is the key.” 

+ Omar Ben Alkhetab ſucceeded Aboubeker, as ſecond 
caliph of the Muſſulmans, and was remarkable for his 
zuſtice, humility, piety, and liberality. During his ca- 
liphate the Arabians ſubdued Syria, Chaldea, Meſopotamia, 
Perſia, and Egypt. They reduced thirty-fix thouſand 
towns or caſtles, deſtroyed four thouſand churches or 
temples of Chriſtians-or heathens, and built fourteen hun- 
dred moſques for the exerciſe of their own religion, 4 
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and of having another place beſides Mecca to 

to upon — greedily embraced the 
Sophi's doctrine ; the ſeeds of which had been 
fown for ſome time before, which he now fully 
improved, and gave a form to that political 
and religious ſchiſm, which at preſent appears 
fo — between two great neighbouring 
nations who are jealous of each other. Nei- 
ther the Turks nor the Perſians had any rea- 
ſon to acknowledge Omar or Ali as the lawful 
ſucceſſors of Mahomet. The rights of thoſe 
Arabians, whom they had driven from amongſt 
them, could not affect them in any manner; 
but the Perſians thought it concerned them not 
to have the ſeat of their religion fixed with 
Turks. 

The Sophi then publiſhed his tenets for the 
intereſt of Perſia, but at the ſame time he had 
principally an eye to his own; and foon be- 
came ſo powerful, that Shah Ruſtan, the uſur- 
per of Perſia, began to ſtand in fear of him. 
At length this reformer met that fate which 
Luther and Calvin eſcaped; he was aſſaſſinated 
by Ruſtan's orders, in the year 1499. 

Iſmael, the ſon of this Sophi, had courage 
and power ſufficient to maintain his father's 
opinion by force of arms; and his diſciples be- 
came ſoldiers, | 

He converted and conquered the kingdom of 
Armenia, which was fo famous in the time of 
Tigranes, tho' of fo little conſideration at pre- 
ſent, and in which hardly the ruins of the 

reat city of Tigranocerta are now to be ſeen. 
The country is poor; and here are great num- 
bers of Greek Chriſtians, who live by the traffic 


they carry on in Perſia and other places of Aſia ; 
Vor. IV, M but 
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but we are not to give credit to thoſe relations 
which tell us, that this province ſubſiſts one 
million five hundred thouſand Chriſtian fami- 
lies, which, together with the other inhabi- 
tants, would make between five and fix mil- 
lions of ſouls; whereas there is not one third 
of the number in the whole country, Sophi Iſ- 
mael, after having made himſelf maſter of Ar- 
menia, ſubdued all Perſia, and puſhed his con- 
queſts as far as the country of the Samarcand 
Tartars. He fought a battle againſt the 'Tur- 
kiſh fultan Selim 1. in which he gained the ad- 
vantage; and when he died, left his ſon Tha- 
mas in the quiet poſſeſſion of the powerful em- 
pire of Perſia. 

It was this ſame Thamas who at length re- 
pulſed ſultan Solyman, after having been very 
near loſing his. crown. His deſcendants con- 
tinued tb reign quietly in Perſia till the revolu- 
tions, which have of late years laid waſte that 
empire. 

Towards the end of the ſixteenth century, 
and under the reign of the renowned Shah Ab- 
bas, great grandſon to Sophi Iſmael, Perſia became 
one of the moſt flouriſhing and happy coun- 
tries in the world, All places have had a time 
of glory and ſplendor, after which they have 
fallen to decay. | | 

The cuſtoms, manners, and ſpirit of the 
Perſian nation appear as ſtrange to us as thoſe 
of almoſt any people we have yet taken notice of. 
Chardin the. traveller ſays, that the emperor 
of Perſia is not ſo abſolute as the emperor of 
the Turks; but the Sophi does not- appear to 
be in the power of a militia, which the grand 
ſignior undoubtedly is. Chardin, iter al- 
| ow's 
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lows that the lands in Perſia are not all in the 
hands of one man; that the ſubjects enjoy the 
poſſeſſions that belong to,them, and only pay a 
moderate tax to the ftate, not exceeding the 
value of a crown per ann. There are neither great 
nor ſmall feudal tenures, as there are in India 
and Turky, which were — by the Tar- 
tars. Sophi Iſmael, the reſtorer of this em- 
pire, who was not a Tartar, but an Armenian, 
followed the natural law eſtabliſhed in his 
country, and not that of conqueſt and plunder. 
The ſeraglio of Iſpahan was likewiſe gene- 
rally eſteemed leſs cruel than that of Conſtan- 
ti nople. A jealouſy of ſtate had frequently led 
the Turkiſn ſultans to ſtrangle their — re- 
lations. The Sophis only deprived the princes 
of the blood of their ſight. At China it was 
never looked upon as neceſſary for the ſecurity 
of the throne, to deprive the brothers or couſms 
of the reigning prince of their life or fight ;- the 
were always ſuffered to enjoy dignities, though 
without authority. All which proves, that the 
Chineſe were infinitely more prudent and humane 
in their manners than any of the other orientals, 
The kings of Perſia have preſerved the cuſtom 
of receiving preſents from their ſubjects. This 
is an eſtabliſhed practice in _ and the mo- 
gul's empire. It was ſo formerly in Poland, 
which indeed was the only kingdom where it 
ſeemed to be reaſonable; for the kings of Po- 
land, having but a very ſmall revenue, ſtood in 
need of ſuch helps. But the grand mogul and 
grand ſignor, eſpecially the latter, who were 
maſters of immenſe treaſures, ought never to 
ſhew themſelves without beſtowing gifts. It 
is debaſing their dignity to accept them, and 
| M 2 yet 
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yet upon this very debaſement they found thei: 
title of grandeur, The emperors of China ne- 
ver thus diſgraced their dignity. Chardin pre- 
tends that the gifts made the king of Perfia by 
his ſubjects, were worth between hve and fix 
millions of our money. 

Perſia has always had this in common with 
China and Turky, that it admits not of nobi- 
lity. There is no nobility in all theſe vaſt do- 
minions, but what is conferred by employments; 
and men who are nothing themſelves cannot 
there derive any advantage from what their an- 
ceſtors have been. 

In Perſia, as well as throughout all Aſia, ju- 
ſtice has always been adminiſtered in the moſt 
expeditious manner, Lawyers and Jaw-ſuits 
are not known there ; every one pleads his own 
cauſe; and the maxim, that a ſhort injuſtice 
is more ſupportable than a tedious and intricate 
juſtice, has ever prevailed with theſe people, 
who were civilized long before us, and have 
experienced Jeſs refinements of all kinds than 
we have done. 

The Mamometaniſm of Ali was the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion of Perſia, but it permitted the free 
exerciſe of all others. There were ſtill in I. 
paban a few remains of the ancient Perſian 
fire-worſhippers, who were not expelled that 
kingdom till the reign of Shah-Abbas. This 
ſect was diſperſed over all the frontiers, and 
particularly in ancient Aſſyria, a diſtrict of Up- 
per Armenia, where their high-prieſt {tilt re- 
ſides; There were alſo ſeveral families of the 
ten tribes and an half of Samaritan Jews, which 
had been tranſported thither by Salmanazar in 
the time of Hoſea ; and at the period of which 
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] am now ſpeaking, there were near ten theu- 
ſand families of the tribes of Judah, Levi, and 
Benjamin, who had been brought thither ſrom 
Jeruſalem with their king Zedekiah, by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and had not returned back with 
Ezra and Nehemiah. | 
About the gulph of Perſia there were ſeveral 
Sabeans, diſciples of John the Baptiſt, of whom 
I have already ſpoken. The Armenian Chriſ- 
tians who adhered. to the Greek church, were 
the moſt numerous of theſe ſets, and the Neſ- 
torians the leaſt, Iſpahan was filled with Indians 
of the Bramin religion; they were computed 
at no leſs than twenty thouſand. The greater part 
of theſe were Banians, who carry on a traffic 
with twenty different nations from cape Co- 
morin to the Caſpian ſea, without intermixing 
with any one of them. 41 
In ſhort, all religions were well looked upon 
in Perſia, except the ſect of Omar, as that was 
the religion of their enemies. In like man- 
ner the Engliſh government, while it permits 
every ſect to eſtabliſh itſelf with impunity, can 
hardly be prevailed upon to tolerate the Roman 
catholic religion, becauſe it ſtands in fear of its 
power. | 
The Perſian empire was juſtly apprehenſive 
of that of the Turks, which was greatly ſuperior 
to it in numbers and extent of country. The 
ſoil. in Perſia is not fo fruitful'as in Turky ; 
and it has not, like that empire, the advantage 
of the ſea. The Perſians were not then in 
poſſeſſion of the port of Ormus, the Portu- 
gueſe having made themſelves maſters of it in 
the year 1507. An inconſiderable European 
people lorded it in the gulph of Perſia, and 
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excluded that nation from all commerce by fea, 
The great Shah Abbas, powerful as he was, 
was obliged to have recourſe to the Engliſh to 
drive the Portugueſe from thence in 1622. 
The Europeans, by their numerous fleets, have 
been always maſters of the fate of thoſe coaſts 
where they have landed. 

Though the foil of Perſia is not ſo fertile as 
that of TI urky, its natives are more induſtrious; 
they cultivate the ſciences more, but what they 
call the ſciences do not merit that name with 
us. 

As the European miſſionaries filled all China 
with amazementeven by the little knowledge they 
poiiciied of natural philoſophy and the mathe- 
matics, they would doubtleſs no leſs have ſur- 
priſed tlie Perſians. Their language is very 
beautiſul, and has undergone no alteration for 
theſe ſix hundred years paſt. Their poetry is 
fub}ime, 2nd their fables ingenious. But tho 
-rney knew a little more of geometry than the 
Chineſe, yet they carried it not much beyond 
the elements of - Euclid. They were ac- 
quainted with no other aſtronomical ſyſtem 
than that of Ptolemy, which is ſtill uſed 
by them, as it was for a long time in Europe, 
only as the means of attaining to judieial aſtro- 
Jogy. Every thing with the Perſians was go- 
verned by the influence of the ſtars, as with 
the ancient Romans by the flight of birds, and 
the feeding of the facred fowls. Chardin pre- 
tends, that in his time the ſtate expended four 
millions yearly upon aſtrologers. Had a New- 
ton, a Halley, oa Caſſini, been born in Per- 
ſta, they would have been neglected unleſs they 
had pretended 30 foretel futurity. 
| Their 
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Their medicinal knowledge was like that of 
all unlearned nations, a practice built upon ex- 
periments reduced to rules, without any know- 
ledge of anatomy. This, like the other ſciences, 
had fallen to decay ; but they were all revived 


again in the r of the ſixteenth century, 
by the diſcoveries of Veſalius *, and the pene- 
trating genius of Fernel +. 


In 


* Andrew Veſalius was born at Bruſſels in the year 
1512. He was educated at Louvain, and ſtudied medicine 
at Paris, under the celebrated Jacobus Sylvius, He ap- 
plied himſelf particularly to the ſtudy of anatomy, and 
was public demonſtrator in the univerſity of that city; at 
the age of eighteen he publiſhed his book, intituled, De u- 
mani corporis fabrica, He afterwards taught anatomy at 
Louvaine, Bologna, Piſa, and was honoured with a pro- 
feffor's chair in the univerſity of Padua. The emperor 
Charles V. appointed him his phyfician, and the ſame ho- 
nourable office he retained under Philip II. But, tired of 
court life, or (as others imagine) being enjoined a pilgu- 
mage to Jeruſalem, by way of penance for having opened 
a- Spanith gentleman before he was quite dead, he re- 
paired to Paleſtine ; in his return from which he was ſhip- 
wrecked on the iſland Zante,. where he miſerably periſhed 
by hunger. He was. certainly an expert anatomiſt, and 
author of many excellent treatiſes on that ſubject; of which 

an edition was publiſhed at Leyden in the year 1725, by 
the celebrated Boerbaave, intituled, Andreæ Veſalii opera 
emnia anatomica et cbi rurgica. 

+ John Francis Fernel, or Fernelius, flouriſhed in the 
ſixteenth century, and was firſt phyſician to Henry II. king 
of France. He was a complete ſcholar, and wrote Latin with 
great purity. He was not only in great eſteem in France, 
but held in great veneration by foreigners. Joannes Impe- 
Tiali ſays the writings of Fernelius diſplay the eloquence of 
Cicero and the learning of Hippocrates, . Patina, profeſſor 
of medicine in the royal college of Paris, declared, that he 
would think it a much greater honour to be deſcended from 
Fernelius, than. to be King of Scotland, or kinſman to the 
grand fignor, His treatiſes on medicine are at preſent little 
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In ſhort, of what ſoever civilized people of 
Aſia we make mention, we may ſay this of 


them, that they have gone before us, and that 


we have ſurpaſled them. 
LL IIS IT ITS IEC IS I-$-$54 
CHA P. AI. 


Of the OTToMan Empire in the ſixteenth 
Century. Its Cuſtoms, Government, and 
Revenues. 


1 power and progreſs of the Ottoman 
emperors was of longer duration than that 
of the ſophis; for after the reign of Amurath 
II. there was one continued chain of victorics. 

Mahomet II. bad conquered a number of do- 
minions, that might have made his ſueceſſors 
contented with ſuch an inheritance : but Se- 
lim I. added freſh conqueſts to theſe. In 1515, 
he ſubdued Syria and Mefopotamia, and under- 
took the reduction of Egypt. This enterprize 
would have been attended with very little diffi- 
culty, had he had only Egyptians to fight 
againſt ; but Egypt was governed and defended 
by a formidable foreign militia, like that of 
the Janiſfaries. Theſe were Circaſſians, who 
alſo came out of Tartary: they were known 
by the name of Mamelukes, which ſignifies 
flaves ; either becauſe the firft fultan of Egypt 


read, though Mill admired for the latinity. He died 
at the age of fifty-two, in the year 1558, and left a 
very conſiderable fortune, accumulated in the courſe of his 
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who employed them, had purchaſed them as 
ſlaves; or that it was a name, which attached 
them more immediately to the perſon of the 
prince, which indeeed ſeems the moſt proba- 
ble conjecture. In fact, the figurative manner 
of ſpeaking uſed by all the Orientals, has in- 
troduced the moſt ridiculouſly pompous titles 
for their ſovereigns, and the moſt abject appel- 
lations for their ſervants. The grand ſignor's 
baſhaws all call themſelves his flaves ; and, in 
our time, Thamas Kouli-can, who impriſoned 
his maſter Thamas, and put out his eyes, only 
called himſelf his ſlave, as the word Kouli 
teſtifies. 

Theſe Mamelukes had been the maſters 
of Egypt ever ſince the laſt cruſades. 
They were conquered and made priſoners by 
St. Lewis; ſince which they had eſtabliſhed 
a government nearly reſembling that of Al- 
giers. A king, and twenty-four governors for 
the provinces, were choſen from among theſe 
ſoldiers. The vigour of this warlike race was 
not in the leaſt impaired, by the effeminacy 
of the climate they lived in; and their num- 
bers were kept up every year by the addition 
of other Circaſſians, who were called in to 
fill up this body of conquerors. Egypt re- 
mained under this government for almoſt three 
hundred years. 

Tumanbai was the laſt king of the Mame- 
lukes ; he is famous only by this epacha, and 
for his misfortune in being taken priſoner by 
Selim: but he deſerves to be yet farther 
known by an incident, which may appcat 
ſtrange to us, but was by no means ſo among 
the Orientals ; which was, that Selim, after 
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having defeated him, made him governor of 
that kingdom whoſe crown he had taken 
from him. 

Tumanbai, who, from a king, was now be- 
come a baſhaw, had the fate of moſt baſhaws. 
He was ftrangled after having governed only 
a few months. 

Solyman, the ſon of Selim, was always a 
formidable enemy, both to the Chriſtians and 

Perſians. He took Rhodes, and a few 
—_ rears afterwards the greater part of 
152 n Moldavia and Walachia be- 
came real fiefs of his empire. He laid ſiege to 

Vienna, but failing in this enterprize, 
1529 he turned his arms againſt Perſia; and 
meeting with better fortune on the banks of 
the Euphrates, than on thoſe of the Danube, 
he made himſelf maſter of the city of Bag- 
dat, as his father had done, from whom the 
Perſians had afterwards retaken it. He re- 
duced Georgia, which is the ancient Iberia. 
In a word, he carried his victorious arms 
into all parts; for his admiral] Cheredin Bar- 
baroſſa, after having laid waſte Apulia, failed 
into the Red Sea, and took the kingdom of 
Yemen, which is rather a country of India 
than of Arabia. He reſembled Charles V. to 
whom he was ſuperior in military merit, by 
his continual journeys. He was the firſt Ot- 
toman emperor who had ever been in alliance 
with France, an alliance which has ſubſiſted 
ever ſince. He died in Hungary, while he 
was laying ſiege to the town of Zigeth, but 


victory waited on him in his laſt moments; 


for the breath was ſcarcely departed from his 
body, when the town was taken by affault. 
His 
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His empire extended from Algiers to the ri- 
ver Euphrates, and from the farther end of 
the Black Sea, to the extremity of Greece and 
Epirus. | 

His ſucceſſor Selim II. by his generals 
took the iſland of Cyprus from the Vene- 171 
tians. How can all our hiſtorians pretend to tell 
us, that he undertook this conqueſt only for the 
ſake of drinking Malmſey wine, which is the 
produce of this ifland, and giving the govern- 
ment of it to a Jew ! Selim made himſelf 
maſter of it by the right of convenience : the 
poſſeſſion of Cyprus was neceſſary for thoſe 
who were maſters of Natolia ; and no emperor 
ever would conquer a kingdom for the fake of 
a Jew, or a particular fort of wine. A Jew, 
named Mequinez, furniſhed ſome hints for 
making this conqueſt ; and the vanquiſhed 
mingled fables with this truth, which the 
conquerors were entirely ignorant of. 

After having ſuffered the Turks to make 
themſelves maſters of the moſt beautiful coun- 
tries of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, we contri- 
bated to enrich them. Venice traded with 
them at the very time they were depriving 
her of the iſle of Cyprus, and had ordered the 
ſenator Bragadino *, governor of Famagoſta, 

to 
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* Marc-Antonio Bragadino was a noble Venetian, who, 
in the year 1571, defended the town of Famagoſta in 
Cyprus with ſuc} valour and reſolution, that the Turks are 
ſaid to have loſt -eighty thoufand men before the place. 
At length, the garriſon being greatly reduced, and pro- 
viſions failing, he was obliged to ſurrender, and obtain- 
ed a very honourable capitulation. To this, however, no re- 
gard was paid by the perficious Turkiſh general Muſtapha. 
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to be flayed alive. Genoa, Florence, and Mar- 
ſeilles, diſputed for the trade of Conſtantino- 
ple; and theſe cities paid ready money for the 
filks and other commodities of Afia, The 
Chriſtian merchants enriched themſelves in- 
deed by this trade, but it was at the expence 
of Chriſtendom. Very few ſilks were bought 
in Italy, nonein France. We have even been 
frequently obliged to buy corn from Conſtanti- 
nople ; but, at length, induſtry has repaired 
theſe injuries which. our country ſuffered from 
nature and negligence. The manufactures 
have made the trade of the Chriſtians, eſpecial- 
ly of the French, to Turky, very advantageous; 


When Bragadino was brought before him, he aſked where 
he had ſecured the Muſſulman priſoners ; and the Vene- 
tian replying, that he had no priſoners: ©* What! (cried 
the barbarian) have you maſſacred all the faithful that fell 
into your hands? He forthwith ordered all the Vene- 
nan officers to be butchered in the fight of Bragadino ; 
and this great man himſelf, being deprived of his naſe and 
ears, was ſhackled and thrown into a dungeon. From 
thenee he was afterwards dragged and compelled to carry 
earth like a.common labourer, for the-repairs of the for- 
tifications of Famagoſta, He was even loaded beyond 
Kis ſtrength, and every time he paſſed by Muſtapha, 
obliged to kiſs the ground. After he had, for ſome time, 
endured theſe indignities, with that reſolution and noble 
diſdain which became his character, he was hoiſted up 
at the yard's arm of a galley, and for a whole day ſuſ- 
pended in that cruel attitude; asg. he till continued to 
deſpiſe their power, and upbraid the perfidy of Muſta- 
pha, he was bound and flayed alive in the market-place, 
Nis ſkin being ſtuffed with hay, was hoiſted at the top- 
maſt of Muſtapha's galley, and diſplayed” as a trophy 
along the coaſt of Pgypt and Syria, In the ſequel it was 
depofited in the arſenal of Conſtantinople, from whence, 
however, it was retrieved” by the addreſs of his brother 
Aatheny. Bragadino, and buied at Venice. 
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notwithſtanding the opinion of count Marſi- 
gli, who is not ſo well acquainted with this 
great article of the intereſt of nations, as the 
merchants of London and Marſeilles. 5 
The nations of Chriſtendom trade with the 
Ottomans in the ſame manner as with all the 
reſt of Aſia. We go to theſe people, who ne- 
ver come to us in the weſt, which is an 
evident proof that we want them. The ſea- 
port towns of the Levant are filled with our 
ſhips and merchants, All the trading nations 
of Europe have conſuls there. Moſt of them 
keep ambaſſadors in ordinary at the Ottoman 
Porte, who never ſends any to our courts. The 
Porte looks upon theſe perpetual ambaſſadors, 
as a kind of homage which the Chriſtians pay 
to her power. She has frequently offered in- 
ſults to our miniſters, which would have oc- 
caſioned a war between any two Chriſtian 
princes ; but which it has been always thought 
proper to put up with from the Ottoman Porte, 
King William II. of England was wont to ſay, 
That these is no point of honour to be infiſt- 
ed on with Turks.” This may be the language 
of a merchant who wants to diſpoſe of his 
goods, but it can never be that of a king, who 
is jealous of what the world calls honour. 
The government of the Turkiſh empire is as 
different from ours, as their manners and reli- 
gion. One part of the grand ſignor's revenues 
conſiſts in the productions of the ſeveral coun- 
tries under his dominion,. and. not in coined 
ſpecie, as in our Chriſtian ſtates. The canal 
of Conſtantinople is covered all the year with 
ſhips, which bring all the proviſions neceſſary 
for the feraglio, the Janiſſaries, and the flcet, 
from 
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from Egypt, Greece, Natolia, and the coaſts 


-of the Pontus Euxinus. We find by the canon 


name, or regiſters of the empire, that the re- 


venue of the treaſury, till the _ 1683, did 


not amount to above thirty-two thouſand purſes, 
which is not more than forty-ſix millions of 
our preſent currency. | 

This revenue would not be ſufficient to keep 
on foot ſuch large armies, and maintain ſuch 
a number of officers. The baſhaws of every 
province have certain funds, allotted out of the 
province itſelf, for maintaining the ſoldiers, 
which are furniſhed by the fiefs; but theſe funds 
are far from being conſiderable: thoſe of the 
province of Aſia Minor did not at moſt exceed 
one million two hundred thouſand livres; that of 
Diarbeck * was one hundred thouſand ; Aleppo 
was not more; and the fruitful country of Da- 
maſcus did not furniſh its baſhaw with quite 
two hundred thouſand francs ; that of Erzerom+ 
gave about two hundred thouſand, The 
whole country of Greece, which they call 
Romelia, gave its baſhaw one million two 
thouſand livres. In a word, all theſe revenues 
with which the baſhaws and beglerbegs main- 
tained the ordinary troops in 1683, did not 
amount to ten of our millions. Moldavia and 
Walachia did not furniſh two hundred thou- 
fand livres to their princes, for the maintenante 
of eight thouſand ſoldiers in the ſervice of the 
Ottoman Porte. The captain baſha did not 
raiſe above eight hundred thouſand livres to 


* The modern name of the ancient Meſopotamia, 
F The capital ©: rhe provinee of Armenia, 
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maintain the fleet, from all the fiefs called 
Zaims and Timariots *, which, were diſperſed 
all along the ſea-coaſts, 

By theſe extracts from the canon name, it 
follows, that the whole 'Furkiſh- government 
was maintained with leſs than ſixty millions of 
our livres in ready money ; and this expence, 
which -has not been much increaſed fince the 
year 1683, is not the third part of what is 
paid in France and England for the national 
debt ; but then there is a much greater circu- 
lation in theſe two kingdoms, and trade is much 
more lively than in Turkey. 

But what is very ſhocking, confiſcations 
are reckoned a principal article in the ſultan's 
private revenues. This is one of the ancient 
acts of tyranny eſtabliſhed, that the poſſeſſions 
of a family belong to the ſovereign, when the 
father has been condemned. A ſultan has the 
head of his vizir brought him, and this. head 
brings him ſometimes ſeveral millions. Nothin 
can be more horrible than a right which ſets 
ſuch a price upon cruelty, and gives a tempta- 
tion for murder and injuſtice. | 

As to the moveable effects of the officers of 
the Porte, we have already obſerved that they 
belong to the ſultan by an ancient uſurpa- 
tion, which has been but too long a cuſtom 
even among Chriſtians. Public adminiſtration 
throughout the univerſe has been frequently no 
other than an authoriſed robbery ; except in 
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* A Timar is a lordſhip or tract of ground, which the 
grand ſignor gives the ſpahis to enjoy during life, for 
their ſubſiſtence ; and thoſe who enjoy them, are called 

Timariots. 
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ſome republican ſtates, where the rights of 
liberty and property have been held more ſa- 
cred, and the revenues of the ſtate, by being 
moderate, were more eaſily and better ma- 
naged; becauſe the eye can eaſily take in 
ſmall objects, whereas thoſe which are over 
great confound the ſight. 
It may be preſumed then, that the Turks 
have executed very great things at 4 very ſmall 
expence. The appointments amhexed to the 
greateſt dignities are very ſmall, as we may 
judge by the Mufti's place, which is worth only 
two thouſand afpres per diem, which is not the 
tenth part of the revenue of the archbiſhoprick 
of Toledo. It is the ſame with reſpect to the 
place of grand vizir, which, without confiſca- 
tions and preſents, would be much more ho- 
nourable thaw Tucrative. 50 
The Turks have not made war, as the princes 
of Europe do at preſent, by the means of mo- 
ney and negotiations. Strength of body and 
the fury of the janiſſaries have eſtabliſhed this 
empire, without the help of diſcipline, which. 
ſtill ſupports itſelf by the abje& condition of 
the conquered people, and the jealouſies of 
neighbouring nations. 
he ſultans have never brought more than 
one hundred and forty thouſand combatants in- 
to the field at one time, if we except the mul- 
titudes which followed their camp. But this. 
number was till ſuperior to all that the Chriſ- 
tians could oppoſe to them. 
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K C HA P. CXXXII. | 
Oft the Battle of LEyPAnToO. 


HE Venetians, who, after having loft 
the iſland of Cyprus, {till continued to 
trade with the Turks, and ſtill ventured to 
treat them as enemies, applied for aſſiſtance 
to all the princes of Chriftendom, whom the 
common intereſt ought to have united in their 
cauſe, This was a cauſe which ought to have 
raiſed another cruſade ; but by having exhauſt- 
ed themſelves in ſo many needleſs ones before, 
of which we have already taken notice, they 
would not now engage in one that was really 
necefiary. Pope Pius IV. did what was much 
better than preaching a cruſade; he had the 
courage to 3 war againſt the Ottoman 
empire, by entering into a league with the Ve- 
netians and Philip II. of Spain. And now, 
for the firſt time, St. Peter's ſtandard was dif- 
played againſt the creſcent, and the gallies of 
Rome encountered the Ottoman fleet. This 
ſingle action of the pope's, which was the laſt 
of his life, is alone ſufficient to render his me- 
may . ak 
e muſt not form an idea of this pontiff 
from the pictures embelliſhed by the pencil 
of —_y blackened by the ſtrokes of malig- 
nity, or ſketched out by a luxuriant fancy. We 
ſhould judge of men only by facts. Pius V. 
whoſe [nn name was Gifleri, was one of 
thoſe men, whom merit and fortune have drawn 
from obſcurity, and raiſed to the firſt rank 
among 
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among princes. By his over furious zeal, he 
added to the ſeverity of the inquiſition; and 
the cruel death which he inflicted upon ſeveral 
citizens, ſhews him to have been of a harſh 
and cruel diſpoſition. The intrigues he put in 
practice to raiſe the Iriſh againſt queen Eliza- 
beth, and the warmth with which he fomented 
the troubles in France; his famous bull 77 
cena Domini, which he ordered to be pub- 
liſhed every year ; ſhew that his zeal for the 
greatneſs of the papal ſee was not conducted 
with moderation. He had formerly been a 
Dominican friar ; and the natural ſeverity of 
his character had been encreaſed by that moroſe 
ſpirit which is found in a cloiſter. But this 
man, though bred up amongſt monks, had like 
Sixtus V. ſome royal virtues, which are not 
confined to a throne, but depend upon the 
character and diſpoſition. | 

Pius. V. ſerved as a model to the famous 
pope Sixtus V. who copied the example of 
this U and, in the ſpace of a few years, 
amaſſed by prudent ſavings, a ſufficient trea- 
ſure to make the holy ſee conſidered as a re- 
ſpectable power. By theſe ſavings he was ena- 
bled to fend a large fleet of galleys to fea. His 
zeal made him indefatigable in ſolliciting all 
the princes of Chriſtendom for their aſſiſtance, 
but he met only with delays, or excuſes of 
inability. 2 

He in vain applied to Charles IX. of France, 
to the emperor Maximilian, Sebaſtian king 


r 


— 


* By this bull, excommunication is denounced on 
Thurſday in Paffion-Week, againſt all thoſe that diſſent 
from the church of Rome, * 
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of Portugal, and Sigiſmond II. of Poland. 
Charles was in alliance with the Turks, 
and beſides had no ſhips to ſend. The em- 
peror Maximilian ſtood in fear of the Ottoman 
power, and wanted money: he had made a 
truce with the Turks, and did not dare to 
break it. Don Sebaſtian of Portugal was as 
yet too young to exerciſe that valour, which 
afterwards proved his ruin on the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, Poland was drained by her wars with 
the Ruſſians, and her king Sigiſmund was en- 
feebled with age. There was then only Phi- 
lip II. who took part with the pope in his de- 
ſign. He alone, of all the Catholic princes, 
was ſufficiently rich to anſwer the prodigious 
expence of the neceſſary armament ; and was 
alone able, by the good regulations of his go- 
vernment, to carry this project into a ſpeedy 
execution. He was principally intereſted in 
this, through the neceſſity there was of ſecur- 
ing his Italian dominions, and the places he 
poſſeſſed on the coaſt of Barbary, from the in- 
ſults of the Ottoman fleet ; accordingly he en- 
tered into alliance with the Venetians, though 
always their ſecret enemy in Italy, againſt the 
Turks, whom he feared {till more. 

Never was ſo large an armament fitted out 
with ſo much expedition. Two hundred gal- 
lies, fix large galeaſſes, twenty-hve ſhips of 
war, with fifty ſail of tranſports, were all rea- 
dy in the ports of Sicily by the month of Sep- 
tember, which was leſs than five months after 
the taking of Cyprus. The one half of this 
armament was furniſhed by Philip. The Ve- 
netians were at the charge, of two thirds of the 
other half, and the reſt was ſupplied by the 


pope. 
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The command of the fleet was given to 
the famous don John of Auſtria, natural ſon 
to the emperor Charles V. and Marc Antonio 
Colonna commanded under him, in the pope's 
name. The houſe of Colonna, ſo long the 
inveterate foe to the popes, was now become 
the chief prop of their power. Sebaſtian Ve- 
niero, whom we call Venier, was admiral of the 
Venetian fleet. There had been three doges of 
his family; none of whom equalled him in re- 
putation. Barbarigo, whoſe family was in no 
leſs eſteem in Venice, was proveditor or inten- 
dant of the fleet. The Malteſe ſent three gal- 
leys, which were the moſt they could furniſh, 
The Genoeſe hardly deſerve to be mentioned, 
who feared Selim leſs than they did Philip II. 
and ſent but one ſingle galley. | 

_ Hiſtorians tell us, that there were no leſs than 
fifty thouſand f ghting men on board this fleet. 
Nothing but exaggerations are to be found in the 
accounts of battles. A fleet of two hundred and 
ſix galleys, and twenty- five other ſhips, could not 
contain at moſt more than twenty-thouſand 
fighting men. The Turkiſh fleet alone was 
ſtronger than the three Chriſtian ſquadrons all 
together: it was compoſed of about two hun- 
dred and fifty gallies. The two fleets met in 
the gulph of j the ancient Naupactus, 
not far from Corinth. Never ſince the fa- 
mous battle of Actium, had ſo numerous a fleet 
deen ſeen in the Grecian ſeas, nor ſo memora- 
ble an engagement. The Turkiſh gallies 
were worked by Chriſtian flaves, and the 
Chriſtian gallies by Turks, who were, againſt 

their wills, obliged to ſerve againſt their 
country. 
f The 
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The two fleets engaged with all the ancient 
and modern weapons of offence; ſuch as ar- 
rows, long javelins, grenades, grappling-irons, 
cannon, muſkets, ſpears, and ſabres. Moſt of 
the gallies were grappled together, and the 
ſoldiers fought hand to hand on their decks, as 
on a field of battle. At length the OR, «th 
Chriſtians gained the victory, which r 5 
was the more glorious, as being 157. 
the firſt of its kind. 

Don John of Auſtria, and the Venetian 
admiral Veniero, attacked the ſhip which car- 
ried the Turkiſh admiral Ali, who was taken 
with his galley, and his head ſtruck off, and 
hoiſted upon his own flag-ftaff. This was 
abuſing the rights of war; but thoſe who had 
flayed Bragadino in Famagoſta did not deſerve 
better treatment. The Turks loſt above one 
hundred and fifty ſhips in this engagement. It 
is difficult to tell the number of ſlain: ſome 
make them amount to fifteen thouſand ; about 
five thouſand Chriſtian captives were ſet at 
liberty. Venice celebrated this victory with fuch 
ſeaſts as ſne alone was capable of giving at tha: 
time. Conſtantinople was in the utmoſt con- 

ſternation; and pope Pius V. when he receiv- 
ec the news of this ſignal victory, the honour 
of which was aſcribed to the generaliſſimo 
don John, but in which the Venetians had 
the greateſt ſhare, cried out in a tranſport of 
joy: There was a man ſent from God, and 
his name, was John;“ words which were af- 
terwards applied to John Sobieſki, king of Po- 
land, when he delivered Vienna. 

Don John of Auſtria now acquired on a 
fudden the greateſt reputation that any gel 
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had yet enjoyed. N nation reckons its 
own heroes, and paſſes by in ſilence thoſe of 
other nations. Don John, as the avenger of 
Chriſtendom, was the hero of all nations : he 
was now compared to his father Charles V. whom 
he reſembled likewiſe in other reſpects. But 
he was {till more deſervedly the idol of the 
people, when, two years afterwards, he took 
Tunis, as his father had done, and like him 
ſet up an African king, who was a vaſſal to 
Spain. But what were the advantages gained 
by the battle of Lepanto, and the taking of 

unis? The Venetians gained no ground 
upon the Turks, and Selim II. by his admiral 
retook the kingdom of Tunis, without 
157+ reſiſtance, when all the Chriſtians, who 
were found there were maſſacred : ſo that the 
victory of Lepanto ſeemed rather to have been 
on the ſide of the Turks. 
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C HAP. CXXXIII. 
Of the Coaſt of BAR BAR v. 


HE coaſt of Barbary, from Egypt to the 

kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, ſormed 
an addition to the Turkiſh empire ; but it was 
rather under the protection than dominion of 
the ſultans. 

The country of Barca, with its deſerts, for- 
merly ſo famous for the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, were under the government of the ba- 
ſhaw of Egypt. Cyrenaica had a it" to 

2 itſelt. 
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itfelf. Tripoli, which is the next ſtate we 
come to in going weſtward, was taken by Peter 
of Navarre, in the reign of Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, in the year 1510, and mp by Charles 
V. to the knights of Malta. But Selim's ad- 
mirals made themſelves maſters of it afterwards; 
and in proceſs of time it has been converted 
into a kind of republican government, at the 
head- of which is a general called the Dey, 
who is choſen by the militia. . 

Farther on you meet with Tunis, the an- 
cient abode of the Carthaginians. You have 
ſcen that Charles V. gave a king to this ſtate, 
and rendered it tributary to Spain *; that his 
ſon don John of Auſtria took it again from 
the Moors with equal glory and that af- 
terwards Selim II. by his admiral reduced it 
once more to the Turkiſh dominion, and ex- 
terminated all the Chriſtians, three years after 
the famous battle of Lepanto, by which don 
John and the Venetians gained ſo much glory 
and ſo little profit. This province was after- 
wards changed into the ſame kind of govern- 
ment with that of Tripoli. ä 

Algiers, which bounds the Turkiſh empire 
in Atrica, is the ancient Mauritania, ſo famous 
for its kings Juba, Maſſiniſſa, and Syphax. 
It is with difficulty that we can now perceive 
the ruins of Cirte, its capital city, any more 
than thoſe of Carthage, Memphis, or even of 
Alexandria, which is no longer in the ſame 
place where it was built by Alexander. This 
kingdom of the great Juba was become ſo in- 
conſiderable, that Cheredin Barbaroſſa preferred 


atk 


See Chap, cv. in this Vol, 
| the 
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the title of the grand ſignor's admiral to that 
of king of Algiers, and ceded this province to 
Solyman“; ſince which time, till the begin- 
ning of the ſeventeenth century, Algiers was 
governed by baſhaws ſent thither from the Ot- 
toman Porte. But at length the ſame form of 
government which had been eſtabliſhed at Tri- 
poli and Tunis, took place at Algiers, now be- 
come a retreat for corſaits. | 
Conſtantinople was always looked upon as 
the capital of all theſe ſtates, and indeed ſhe 
ſeems formed by her ſituation to command them 


all. She has Aſia in her front, and Europe be- 


hind her ; her port, which is as ſecure as it is 
capacious, commands the entrance of the Black 
Sea to the eaſtward, and of the Mediterranean 
to the weſtward. - Rome, which is far inferior 
in point of ſituation, being placed in a barren 
ſoil, and in a corner of Italy, where nature has 
formed no one convenient harbour, ſeemed 
much leſs proper to be the miſtreſs of nations ; 
and yet ſhe became the capital of an empire of 
thrice the extent of that of the Turks: the 


— 


„ Cheridden, or rather Heyradin Barbaroſſa, being ap- 
prehenſive of freſh invaſions from Spain, thought it con- 
venient to put his kingdom under the protection of the 
grand ſignor, who appointed him viceroy, and ſent him a re- 
zaforcement of Turkiſh Janiſſaries, in the year 1519. When 
he ſailed up the Levant as capitan pacha, or Turkiſh admi- 
ral, he left the adminiſtration of Algiers to Haſſan Aga 
Sardo, whom he had taken in his infancy from the iſland 
of Sardinia, cauſed to be caſtrated, and educated under his 
own eye. This Haſſan ſucceeded him as viceroy of Al- 
giers, and reigned with great reputation for juſtice and hu- 
manity, At his deceaſe the council and militia of Algiers, 
without waiting for orders from the Porte, unanimouſly 
el!:Ced for their dey a Turkiſh officer, called Hagi, 


reaſon 
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reaſon is, that the Romans exceeded all other 
nations in military diſcipline; whereas the 
Turks. after they conquered Conftantinople, 
found aln 1 all the reft of Europe as well ac- 
quainted with the art of war, and better dif- 
Ciplined than themſelves, | 


ITT ITE II IIS SS 


C H A P. CXXXIV. 
Of the Kingdom of Fez and Morocco. 


T* E grand ſignor's protection does not 
extend ſo far as the empire of Morocco, 
which is a vaſt country, including part of Mau- 
ritania Tingitana. Tangiers was the capital 
of the Roman colony in this part. From this 
country came thoſe Moors who afterwards 
conquered Spain. It was conquered itſelf b 
the Portugueſe towards the end of the fifteent 
century, by whom it was in latter times be- 
ſtowed on Charles II. of England, in dowry 
with an infanta of Portugal. This monarch 
afterwards ceded it to the kings of Morocco. 
Few geities have experienced more revolutions 
than Tangiers. | | 

The empire of Morocco is peopled by the 
ancient Moors, by a few Arabian Bedouins, who 
followed the aliphs in their conqueſts, and 
who ſtill live under tents like their anceſtors, 
by the Jews who were driven out of Spain by 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, and by blacks, who dwell 
on the. other fide of mount Atlas. In all the 


houſes and the armies throughout this empire 
Vor. IV. | N you 
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you ſee a mixture of whites, blacks, and a 
mongrel breed. Theſe people have in all times 
carried on a trade with thoſe of Guinea. They 
travelled over the deſerts to thoſe coaſts whither 
the Portugueſe went by ſea. They never knew 
the ſea otherwiſe than as the element of py- 
rates. In ſhort, all the vaſt coaſt of Africa, 
from Damietta to mount Atlas, was become 
altogether barbarous; while ſeveral of our 
northern nations, who were formerly more bar- 
barous than they, acquired the politeneſs of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. | 
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C HAP. CXXXV. 
Of Pulli II. king of SpAIx. 


FT ER the reign of Charles V. four 
great potentates held the balance of 
power between the other European ſtates of 
Chriſtendom. Spain, by the riches of the new 
world; France, by her own power, and in 
virtue of her ſituation, which prevented the 
vaſt dominions of Philip II. from communi- 
cating with each other; Germany, by the 
number of its princes, which though always 
at variance amongſt themſelves, were always 
united for the defence of their country; and 
England, after the death of Mary, ſolely by the 


conduct of its queen Elizabeth; for as a king- 


dom it was very inconſiderable, ſince Scotland 
was ſo far from making a joint body with it, 
that it was its enemy, and Ireland was only an 
expenſive honour, 
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The kingdoms of the North had not yet en- 
tered into the political ſyſtem of Europe, and 
Italy could not be a weighty power. Philip II. 
ſeemed to have this ſtate under his command. 
Philibert duke of Savoy, who was governor of 
the Netherlands, was wholly 'at his devotion. 
Charles Emanuel, the ſon of this Philibert, and 
ſon-in-law to Philip II. was equally dependent 
on him. The dutchy of Milan, and the two 
Sicilies, of which he was in poſſeſſion, together 
with the immenſe treaſures which flowed in 
upon him from his wy 019 pa in the new' 
hemiſphere, made the reſt of the Italian ſtates 
tremble for their liberties. In ſhort, Philip II. 
acted the chief part in the theatre of Europe, 
though not the moſt approved. Many leſs 
powerful princes, who were cotemporaries with 
him, have left a much greater name behind 
them, as Elizabeth and Henry IV. eſpecially 
the latter. His generals and his enemies were 
more eſteemed: than himſelf. The names of 
Alexander Farneſe, and of the princes of 
Orange, are infinitely: ſuperior to his. Poſ- 
terity makes a great difference between-power 
and glory. | 5 

To form a thorough knowledge of the times 
of Philip II. we muſt in the firſt place make 
ourſelves acquainted with his character, which 
was partly the cauſe of all the great events of the 
age he lived in, and which is only to be diſcover- 
ed by facts without relying upon the pens of co- 
temporary writers, which were for the moſt 
part guided either by flattery or hatred. As 
for the far-fetched deſcriptions which ſome of 
our modern hiſtorians give of the perſonages of 
antiquity, they are . only for romances. 


2 Thoſe 
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Thoſe who have compared Philip II. with 
Tiberius, moſt certainly never ſaw either the 
one or the other. In the-firit place, when Ti- 
berius commanded: the Roman legions, and 
ſent them forth to battle, he was always him- 
ſelf at their head, but Philip was in a chapel 
between two Franciſcan friars, at the time that 
the prince of Savoy and count Egmont, whom 
he afterwards executed upon a ſcaffold, gained 
the famous battle of St. Quintin + for him. 
Tiberius was neither-an hypocrite nor an en- 
thuſiaſt. Philip frequently embraced the cru- 
cifix while he was giving orders for a murder. 
Neither did the Roman and the Spaniard re- 
ſemble each other in their debaucheries; nay, 
that very diſſimulation by which both of them 
were ſo much diſtinguiſhed, appears to have 
been different in the one and the other. That 
of Tiberius ſeems to have been more crafty, 
that of Philip more referved. We ſhall make a 
diſtinction between ſpeaking in order to deceive, 
and being ſilent in order to be impenetrable. 
Both of them ſeem to have had a calm and 
delibexate cruelty ; but how many princes and 
men in public ſtations have deſerved the ſame 
reproach ? N | 

To form a juſt idea of Philip let us aſk our- 
ſelves what kind of king he muſt be who while 
he affected an outſide of piety, was publicly re- 


proached by William prince of Orange in his 


+ The duke of Savoy and count Egmont were joined by 

a ſtrong reinforcement of Engliſh troops, under the com- 

mand of the earl of Pembroke ; and thus reinforced under- 

took the ſiege of St, Quintin, in Picardy, The French 

army advanced to the relief of the place, a battle enſued, 
and the French were entirely routed, 
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manifeſto with having been privately married to 
Donna Iſabella Oſorio, at the time that he eſ- 
pouſed his firſt wife Mary of Portugal? He is 
accuied by the fame prince of Orange in the 
face of all Europe with having murdered his 
own ſon, and poiſonedmhis third wife Iſabella 
of France *, and with having obliged the prince 
of Aſcoli to marry a woman whom he himſelf 
had got with child, We ſhould not depend 
upon the teſtimony of an enemy; but then 
this enemy was a prince generally eſteemed in 
Eurape. He ſent a copy of a manifeſto, con- 
taining. theſe accuſations, to every court, 
Was it pride or conſciouſneſs of the truth 
which prevented Philip from making a reply ? 
Could he poſſibly deſpiſe this Ireadful manifeſto 
of William's, as one deſpiſes the nameleſs libels 
of obſcure vagabonds, which even private per- 
ſons diſdain to anſwer, and which Lewis XIV. 
always ſuffered to paſs unheeded? To theſe 
accuſations let us add, his too well authenti- 
cated. amours with the wife of his favourite 
Ruy Gamez, the murder of Eſcovedo +, and 


the 


— _ 


With reſpect to the death of the prince Don Carlos, 
who had been engaged in ſtate intrigues, and actually laid 
a ſcheme for leaviog the kingdom, fee our note on chap. 
Ixvii. As for the queen Iſabella, ſhe died of a miſcarriage 
in the year 1568, and her death gave riſe to ſome unfavour- 
able ſuſpicions, when it was known that Philip had already 
entered into a negociation for eſpouſing the archdutcheſs 
Anne of Auſtria. 

+ Juan d'Eſcovedo, ſeoretary to Don John of Auſtria, was 
aſſaſſinated in the ſtreet by the expreſs direction of the 
ſecretary Antonio Perez, who told the perſons employed in 
this villainous adventure, that it was for the king's ſervice. 
Bſcovedo was ſuppoſed to have put Don John upon a 
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the perſecution of Antonio Perez, who had af- 
ſaſſinated him by his order: let us remember 
at the ſame time, that this was the man who 
talked of nothing but his zeal for religion, and 
who ſacriſiced every thing to this — 

Let us cppoſe to theſe actions, his careful at- 
tention to the adminiſtration of juſtice through- 
out bis kingdom, an attention which coſts no 
more than the trouble of willing, and ſtreng- 
thens the authority of the prince; his readineſs 


— 


ſcheme for eſpouſing Elizabeth, queen of England. In the 
courſe of the ſame year, Don John himſelf died, not with- 
out ſuſpicion of poiſon, That the ſecretary Perez was 
perſecuted, is certainly true: he was arreſted and im- 
priſoned, not only for the murder of Eſcovedo, but likewiſe 
for having communicated ſcme ſecrets of tate to the prin- 
ceſs of Eboli. He firſt underwent a ſentence of fine and 


impriſonment, then he was tortured into a confeſſion, eſ- 


caped, was retaken, delivered as a heretic to the inqui- 


fition, reſcued by the people of Arragon, and at length 


made his eſcape into Bearn. Anna de Mendoza y la Cerda, 


princeſs of Eboli, a lady of exquiſite beauty and rare ac- 


compliſhments, was ſaid to have been at the ſame time 
miſtreſs to Philip II. and paramour to his ſecretary Antonio 
Verez: the one ſhe cultivated for his power, the other 
ſhe loved for his perſon, Nevertheleſs, it does not appear 


that Philip was ever jealous of this rival, or that he had 


any reſentment againſt his fecretary on any account what- 


ioever. On the contrary, Don Balthazar de Zuniga, in 


the memorial which he compoſed for the information of 


his nephew, the Conde de Olivarez, expreſly ſays, that 
Perez was the faithful ſervant of the king; and that 
though diſgraced, tortured, exiled, and in the midſt of his 
majeſty's enemies, he had never been induced either by 
threats or promiſes to betray his natural ſavereign. This, 


though a very honourable teſtimony for Perez, is the great- 


eſt reproach that could be uttered againſt his ungrateſul 


maſter, who left ſuch a faithful ſervant to languiſh in ex- 
ile, and ſtruggle. with all the inconveniences of indigence. 
* in 
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in the cabinet, his ſtrit application to public 
buſineſs, his perpetual watchfulneſs over the 
conduct of his miniſters, ever attended with diſ- 
truſt; the attention with which he examined 
into every thing himſelf, ſo far as a king poſ- 
ſibly could; his conſtant endeavours to foment 
diviſions among his neighbours, and to pre- 
ſerve the peace of Spain; his minute obſer- 
vations of all that paſt in one half of the globe, 
from Mexico to the extremity of Sicily; and 
that auſtere compoſure of countenance which 
neither diſappointments in politics, nor the tu- 
mult of the paſſions could ever ruffle, and we 
may then form ſome idea of the character of 
Philip II. L 
But we muſt now ſee what aſcendency he 
had in Europe. He was maſter of Spain, of 
the dutchy of Milan, of the two Sicilies, and of 
all the Netherlands. His ports were filled with 
ſhips: and his father had left him the beſt diſ- 
ciplined and moſt valiant troops in Europe, all 
commanded by perſons who had been the com- 
panions of his victories. His ſecond wife, Mary 
ueen of England, wholly governed by his in- 
nuations, had condemned all her proteſtant ſub- 
jects to the flames, and declared war againſt 
France only upon a letter from him *. He 
might therefore reckon England as a kingdom 
of which he was the maſter. The ample har- 


— 


® It is very well known, and all the Engliſh hiſtorians 
allow, that Philip was no otherwiſe concerned in theſe ex- 
ecutions, than in difſuading the queen from ſuch unpopular 
acts, and interceding for ſome of the unhappy victims. 
What is ſtill more remarkable, in the midſt of theſe cruelties 
his chaplain publicly preached before him againſt perſe- 
eution for conſcience ſake. 
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veſts of gold and ſilver which were ſent him 
from the new world made him a more powerful 
prince than his father, Charles V. who had 
only enjoyed the firſt fruits of them. 
| Italy trembled for her liberty, which deter- 
mined pope Paul IV. whoſe name was Carafta, 
and who was a native of Spain, to fide with 
France, as his predeceſſor Clement VII. had 
done. He was deſirous, like all the other popes 
who had gone before him, to ſettle a balance 
which their hands were too weak to hold; and 
accordingly propoſed to Henry II. to give Na- 
ples and Sicily to one of the children of France. 

It had always been the ambition of the Va- 
lois family to ſubdue the dutchy of Milan and 
the kingdom of the two Sicilies. The pope 
had thoughts of raiſing an army, and deſired 
Henry II. to let him have the famous Francis 
duke of Guiſe to command it; but moſt of the 
cardinals were in Philip's pay. Pope Paul was 
ill obeyed; he had but few troops, which ſerved 
only to expoſe Rome to be taken and ſacked 
by the duke of Alva, Philip's general, as it had 
not long before been by Charles V. The 
duke of Guiſe arrives, marches through Pied- 
mont, where the French were {till in poſleflion 
of Turin, and draws near to Rome with a few 
men at arms; but no ſooner had he reached 
A that city when he heard that the 

ug. 10, French had loſt the fatal battle of St. 
1557 Quintin in Picardy. 

Mary of England had furniſhed her huſband. 
Philip with eight thouſand Engliſh forces againſt 
the French. Philip came to London to fee 
theſe troops embark, but not to head them 
himfelf, This army, joined with the flower of 
; tne 
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the Spaniſh troops, commanded by the duke of 
Savoy, Philibert Emanuel, one of the greateſt 
generals in his age, gained ſo compleat a victory 
over the Freneh army at St. Quintin, that 
hardly any of their infantry was left, the whole 
being either killed or taken: the viAters loſt 
only eighty men: the conſtable de Mentmo- 
rency, and almoſt all the general offieers were 
taken priſoners: the duke of Anguien was 
mortally wounded, the flower of the nobility 
deſtroyed, and all France plunged in mourning 
and confternation, The defeats of zeſty, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt, had not been more 
fatal, and yet France ſo often on the brink of 

ruin, ſtil] roſe ſuperior to its diſtreſſes. ; 
All the ſchemes of Henry II. upon Italy 
were now vaniſhed; the duke of Guiſe was 
called home. In the mean time the victorious 
duke of Savoy took St. Quintin, and he might 
have marched to the gates of Paris, Whieh 
Henry was now fortifying in the utmoſt haſte, 
and conſequently very defieiently. But Philip 
contented himfelf with paying a. viſit to tvs 
victprious camp, and proved by his conduct 
that great events depend frequently upon the 
characters of men. His character was to et 
little account by courage, and give all to politics. 
He- ſuffered” his enemy to recover breath, in 
hopes of gaining more advantage from a peace, 
the terms of which were in his power to dictate, 
than by thofe victories in which he could have 
no ſhare himſelf, He allowed the duke of Guiſe 
time to return home to aſſemble an army, and 
put the kingdom in a poſture of defence. 7 

At that time it ſeemed as if kings did not 
think themſelves made to do their on buſineſs; 
N 5 Henry 
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Henry II. appointed the duke of Guiſe vice- 


roy of France, under the title of lieutenant 
general of the kingdom; in which ſtation he 
had precedence of the conſtable, | 
The taking of Calais and the adjacent coun- 
try in the depth of winter, and in the midſt of 
the general conſternation with which the de- 
feat of St. Quintin had overwhelmed France, 
and the driving the Engliſh from the poſſeſſion 
of that important fortreſs which they had kept 
for above two hundred and thirteen years, was 
an action which aſtoniſhed all Europe, and 
raiſed the reputation of the duke of Guiſe above 
that of all the generals of his time. This con- 
ueſt was more glorious and profitable than 
difficult +. Queen Mary had left but a weak 


"garriſon in Calais, and her fleet arrived only to 


ſee the ſtandards of France planted on the 
walls. This loſs, which was chiefly owing to 
her miniſtry, compleated the averſion which 
the Engliſh had entertained to Mary. 

But while the duke of Guiſe thus revived 
the drooping- ſpirits of the French, by the ta- 
king of Calais, and afterwards of Thionville, 
Philip's army gained another conſiderable vic- 
tory over marſhal de Termes, near Gravelines, 
under the command of count Egmont; that 
very count Egmont whom Philip afterwards 


* 


+ Philip, who had by this time quitted England, ſent in- 
timation to Mary, that the court of France had projected 
a ſcheme againſt Calais; and offered to ſupply her with 
troops for its*defence : but Mary's council conſidered this 
propoſal as an expedient of Philip to get poſſeſſion of Calais, 
They not only declined his offer, but alſo neglected to put 
the place in a poſture of defence, notwithſtanding the re- 
peated ſolicitations of lord Wentworth the governor. 
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cauſed to be beheaded, for defending the rights 
and liberties of his country. 

The loſs of ſo many pitched battles ſuſtained 
by the French, while at the ſame time they 
took ſuch a number of towns by aflault, affords 
reaſon to believe that this nation was then, as 
in the time of Julius Cæſar, formed rather for 
impetuous attacks, than that regular diſcipline, 
and art of rallying, which frequently determine 
the victory in the open field. 

Philip made no greater advantage as a ſoldier 
of the victory of Gravelines than he had done 
of that of St. Quintin; but he made the glo- 
rious peace of Chateau-Cambreſis, by - 
which, for the town of St. Quintin, and 559 
the two villages of Ham and Chatelet, which 
he reſtored to the French, he got the — 
holds of Thionville, Marienbourg, Montmidi, 
Hedin, and the county of Charolois in full 
ſovereignty. He made them deſtroy Terouane 
and Ivoi, obliged them to reſtore Bouillon to 
the biſhop of Liege, Montferrat to the duke of 
Mantua, Corſica to the Genoeſe, Savoy, Pied- 
mont and Breſſe to the duke of Savoy, and 
reſerved a power to himſelf of keeping troops 
in Verceil and Aſti, until the pretended claims 
of France upon Piedmont ſhould be adjuſted, 
and Henry ſhould have evacuated the towns. of 
Turin, Pignerol, Quiers, and Chivas. 

As to Calais and the adjacent country, Philip 
ave himſelf very little concern about them. 
His wife, Mary of England, was lately dead 
and Elizabeth had ſucceeded to the throne. 
Nevertheleſs, the French king obliged himſelſ 
to reſtore Calais in eight years, and to pay 
eight hundred — go! crowns, in caſe it 
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was not given up at the end of this term. It 
was at the ſame time ſpecified in the moſt ex- 
preſs terms that whether the eight hundred 
thouſand crowns were paid or not, Henry and 
bis ſucceſſors ſhould ſtill be obliged to reſtore 
Calais “. | | 

This peace has always been conſidered as 
the moſt glorious action of Philip's reign. Fa- 
ther Daniel attempts in vain to find out certain 
advantages in it for the French, by pretending 
that Metz, Toul, and Verdun were preſerved 
by this peace. They were never 8 of 
in this treaty of Chateau-Cambreſis. Philip 
never paid the leaſt attention to the concerns 
of Germany, and very little regarded thoſe of 
his uncle Ferdinand, whoſe refuſal to abdicate 
the empire in his favour he could never for- 
= +. If therefore France gained any thing 

y this treaty it was by being entirely dif- 
couraged from any farther deſigns of conquering 
Milan and Naples. With regard to Calais, 
France never reſtored this key of the kingdom 
to her ancient enemies, nor yet paid the eight 
hundred thoufand gold crowns. 

This war, like fo many others, ended at laſt 
in a marriage. Philip eſpouſed for his third 
wife the princeſs Iſabella, daughter of Henry 
II. who had been promiſed to Don Carlos; 
and this unhappy match is ſaid to have oc- 


caſioned the untimely fate of Don Carlos and 
the princeſs. 


ä 


* Neither Mezerai 
count of this treaty, 


nor Daniel have given a faithful ac- 
4 See Chap cy, in this Vot, | 
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Philip, after theſe glorious beginnings, re- 
turned to Spain in triumph, without having once 
drawn his ſword, Every thing ſeemed to favour 
his greatneſs : he had obliged pope Paul IV. to 
fue to him for peace, which he granted. Henry 
II. his father-in-law and natural enemy, had 
Htely been killed at a tournament, and had 
left his kingdom full of factions, and governed 
by foreigners under an infant king, Philip 
without ſtirring out of his cabinet was the moſt 
formidable and powerful prince in Europe. He 
had but one thing to apprehend, which was 
that the proteſtant religion ſhould inſinuate it- 
ſelf into ſome of his dominions, eſpecially thoſe 
of the Low Countries bordering upon Ger- 
many, where Philip did not govern with the 
title of king, but only with that of duke, count, 
marquis, and private nobleman ; and where the 
fundamental laws of the country. preſcribed 
bounds to the royal authority. 

The grand principle of Philip's politics was 
to have the papal ſee under, his on manage- 
ment, by ſhewing it all poſſible marks of out- 
ward reſpect, and every where exterminatin 
the proteſtants. There were a very. few © 
theſe people in Spain. However he made a 
ſolemn vow before a crucifix to deſtroy them 
all; a vow which he fully accompliſhed through 
the hearty aſſiſtance given him by the inqui- 
tition. All who were ſuſpected of being pro- 
teſtants were burnt in a ſlow fire at Valladolid, 
and Philip himſelf beheld their torments from 
his palace windows, and heard their cries with- 
out the leaſt remorſe. The archbiſhop of To- 
ledo, and father Conſtantine Pontius, chaplain 
and confeſſor to Charles V. were both ſhut up 


In 
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in the dungeons of the inquiſition, and Pontius 
was burnt in effigy after his death, as we have 
already remarked. a | 
Philip having been informed that there were 
certain heretics inhabiting a valley of Piedmont, 
in the neighbourhood of the dutchy of Milan, 
ave orders to the governor of that ſtate to 
end a body of troops thither, and wrote this 
ſhort letter to him in his own hand: « To 
the gibbet with them all.” Having heard like- 
wiſe that this new opinion had —— itſelf 
into ſome places of Calabria, he gave orders to 
put all the ſectaries to the ſword, except ſixty, 
of which number one half was to be hanged 
and the other burnt alive. This order was 
obeyed with a cruel punctuality. 
ut theſe exceflive cruelties, and the abuſe 
of his authority, at length weakened his im- 
menſe power : for had he kept any meaſures 
with his Flemiſh ſubjects, he would never have 
had the mortification of ſeeing the republic of 
the ſeven United Provinces formed wholly by 
his perſecutions. He would have ſaved the 
prodigious ſums which this revolution coſt him, 
and when afterwards all Portugal, together with 
its acquiſitions'in Africa and India, were added 
to his vaſt dominions, and France diſtracted by. 
its civil wars was on the point of receiving 
laws from him, and taking his daughter for its 
queen; he might haye compaſſed the moſt noble 
defigns, had he not been prevented by the fatal 
war which his rigorous adminiſtration had 
kindled in the Netherlands, 
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Of the Foundation of the Republic of the 
UNITED PROVINCES. 


F we conſult the ſeveral accounts of the 

foundation of this ſtate, which was before 
in a manner unknown, and in a ſhort ſpace of 
time became ſo formidable, we ſhall find that 
it was formed without deſign, and againſt all 
the rules of probability. The revolution began 
in the fine and large inland provinces of Bra- 
bant and Flanders, which were the only 
ones, however, that remained in ſubjection; 
while a little corner of the world almoſt buried 
under water, and which ſubſiſted only by its 
herring fiſhery, became a formidable power, 
made head againſt Philip II, ſtript his ſucceſſors 
of almoſt all their poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, 
and in the end became the protectors of them. 

It cannot be denied that Philip II. was him- 
ſelf the cauſe of theſe people making ſo great 
a figure, which they themſelves certainly never 
thought of doing; and that all their greatneſs 
was entirely owing to this monareh's cruelty 
and deſpotiſm. b 

It is neceſſary to conſider, iſt, that every 
nation is not governed on the ſame plan. 2d, 
That the Low Countries were an aſſemblage of 
ſeveral lordſhips, which all belonged to Philip 
IT. under different titles; that each of theſe 
had its particular laws and cuſtoms. 3d, That 
in Frieſſand, and in the country of Groningen, 
a tribute of ſixty thouſand crowns was all that 
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was due to the lord. 4th, That no taxes could 
be laid on any of the cities. gth, That no 
employments were to be beſtowed upon any 
but the natives; nor were any foreign troops 
to be kept in pay. Gth, and laſtly, That no 
alteration could made in the conſtitution, 
without the conſent of the three orders of the 
ſtate. It was declared by the ancient conſtitu- 
tions of Brabant, That if the ſovereign by 
violence or artifice ſhould go about to i nr 
the privileges, the eſtates ſhould be wholly 
ſolved from their oath of allegiance, and at 
full liberty to act in ſuch manner as to them 


mould feem moſt convenient.” This had for a 


long time been the ee of govern- 
ment in the greateſt part of Europe; no law 
was carried into execution, nor any monies 
raiſed, without the ſanction of the aſſembly of 
the eſtates. A governor of the province pre- 
fided at theſe alnblles, in the | pr name, 
which goverrior wes called ſtadt-holder, that 
is, the holder of the ftates throughout all the 

—— > agar 4 | 9 

ilip II. in 1559, gave the government 

the 6 4. 6th of 3 Oland, Zealand, Frieftand, 
and Utrecht, to William of Naffau, prince 
of Orange.” It is to be obſerved; that this 
title of prince did not ſignify prince of 
the empire. The principality of the city of 
Orange, which had fallen to his family from 
the houſe of Chalons by a donation, had been an 
ancient fief of the kingdom of Arles now become 
independent. William derived a more illuſtrious 
rank from the Imperial houſe, of which he 
was defcended ; but although this houſe, which 
was ancient as that of Auſtria, had given an 
| emperor 
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emperor to Germany, it was not included in 
the rank of princes of the Empire. The title 
of prince, which did not begin to be uſed till 
the reign of Frederic II. was only taken by the 

reater feudal lords. The imperial blood con- 
| Sm no right nor honours, and the ſon of an 
emperor, not poſſeſſed of lands, was only em- 
eror, if elected; and if he did not ſucceed his 
father on the throne, he was no more than a 
private 18 William of Naflau was a 
count of the empire, as Philip II. was count 
of Holland, and lord of Malines; but he 
was ſtill ſubject to Philip in quality of ſtadt- 
holder. 

Philip wanted to be abſolute ſovereign in the 
Low Countries, as he was in Spain. He was 
a man, and that was ſufficient to make him 
conceive ſuch a deſign; thoſe in power are 
always deſirous of removing all obſtacles which 
limit them in the exerciſe of that power. But 
Philip had yet another advantage in view, by 
making himſelf abſolute in a rich and 
country, that bordered ſo cloſely upon France: 
He might in this caſe have been able at leaſt 
to have diſmembered that kingdom for ever. 
And this was the more probable, ſince, atter 
loſing ſeven provinces, and being frequent! 
very much cramped in the others, he was iti 
on the point of ſubduing it, without ever hav- 
ing been at the head of an army himſelf, 

He attempted then to abrogate all the , 6 

Jaws, to impoſe arbitrary taxes, to create 1595 
new biſhops, and to eſtabliſh the office of in- 
quiſition, which he had never been able to in- 
troduce in Naples or Milan. The Flemiſh are 
naturally good ſubjetsy bus bad daten, The 
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fear of the inquiſition alone made more proteſ- 
tants than all the writings of Calvin, among a 
people whoſe natural diſpoſition inclined them 
neither to novelty nor inſurrections. The prin- 
cipal lords of Bruſſels were the firſt who joined 
together to make a repreſentation of their rights 
to the governante of the Netherlands, Marga- 
ret of Parma, the natural daughter of Charles 
V. The court of Madrid called their meeting 
a conſpiracy; but in the Low Countries it was 
deemed a legal act. It is certain that the con- 
federates were not rebels, ſince they ſent the 
count de Berg, and Montigni lord of Mont- 
morency, to Spain, to lay their complaints be- 
fore the king. They deſired that cardinal de 
Granville, the prime miniſter whoſe intrigues 
they dreaded, might be baniſhed. The court 
ſent the duke of Alva againſt them, with a 
body of Spaniſh and Italian troops, and with 
orders to make as much uſe of executioners as 
ſoldiers. What is in other places the moſt 
ſpeedy method of ſtifling a civil war, was here 
the very occaſion of raiſing one. William of 
Naſſau, prince of Orange, ſurnamed the Si- 
lent, was almoſt the only one who thought of 
taking up arms; the reſt of his countrymen 
> pg no thoughts but thoſe of ſubmiſ- 
We . 

There are certain proud and gloomy minds 
poſſeſſed of the moſt ſedate and ſtubborn 
intrepidity, which difficulties only ſerve to 
irritate, ©” Such was the character of William 
the Silent, and after him of his great grandſon 
the prince of Orange, king of England, Wil- 
liam the Silent had neither money nor 
troops ſufficient to oppoſe to ſo powerful a _ 
1 NAIC 
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narch as Philip II. But perſecution furniſhed 
him with both. The office of inquiſition, 
newly ſet up at Bruſſels, had driven the people 
to deſperation. The counts of Egmont and 
Horn, and eighteen other gentlemen, had their 
heads ſtruck off, and their blood was the firſt 
cement of the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces. | 
The prince of Orange, who had retired into 
Germany, after having been condemned to loſe 
his — could not hope to arm any but pro- 
teſtants in his cauſe; and to do this it was ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould be a proteſtant himſelf. 
Calviniſm was the reigning religion of the ma- 
ritime provinces of the Netherlands, and Wil- 
liam was born a Lutheran; Charles V. who 
had an affection for him, had made him a 
catholic ; neceſſity now made him a Cal- 
viniſt; for the princes. who have eſtabliſhed, 
protected, or .changed religions, have very 
rarely had any of their own. It was with great 
difficulty that William could raiſe an army; his 
lands in Germany were of little value, and the 
county of Naſſau belonged to one of his bro- 
thers; but, by the intereſt of his brothers and 
friends, his own merit, and liberal promiſes, he 
found himſelf at length ſupplied with troops. 
Theſe he ſent into Frieſland, under the com- 
mand of his brother count Lewis; his new 
raiſed army was cut off, but this did | pot diſ- 
courage him: he raiſed another, compoſed of 
Germans and French, whom a religious en- 
thuſiaſm and the hopes of plunder engaged in 
his ſervice. Fortune ſtill continued to frown 
on him, and not being able to penetrate into 
the Netherlands, he was reduced to ſerve — 
Nins - | S 
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the Huguenot armies in France. The ſeveri- 
ties of the Spaniſh court however furniſhed 
him- with reſources. The tax of the tenth 
penny on the ſale of all perſonal eſtates, of the 
twentieth penny on real eſtates, and-the hun- 
dredth on all eſtates in land, compleatly rouſed 
the reſentment of the Flemiſh. How came it 
that the maſter of Mexico and Peru was obliged 
to have recourſe. to ſuch exaftions? and why 
did not Philip, like his father, go in perſon into 
that country, and put a ſtop to theſe troubles ? 
1% Ihe prince of Orange at length en- 
370 ters Brabant with a ſmall army, and re- 
treats. afterwards into Zealand and Holland. 
'The city of Amſterdam, now fo famous, was 
then an inconſiderable little town, and did not 
dare to declare openly ſor the prince of Orange; 
this city was at that time engaged in a new, 
and in appearance a mean trade, but which, 
however, laid the foundation of its preſent 
greatneſs. The ca: ching of herrings, and the 
art of ſalting them, do not appear very impor- 
tant objects in the hiſtory of the world; and 
yet by theſe was this once barren. and deſ- 
piſed country raiſed to a formidable pitch of 
power. Venice had not more noble begin- 
nings. The greateſt empires were firſt raiſed 
from hamlets, and the maritime powers from a 
few private fiſhing-boats. 
The prince of Orange's whole dependence 
upon a few pyrates; one of theſe ſurpriſed the 
Brille; Fluſhing was brought to declare in his 
favour by a curate. At length the ſtates of 
Holland and Zealand aſſembled at Dordrecht, 
and the city of Amſterdam itſelf joined in his 
cauſe, and declared him ſtadtholder; ſo that he 
now. held that dignity from the people which 
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he had before held of the king. After this they 
aboliſhed the Roman catholic religion, that their 
government might have nothing in common 
with that of the Spaniards. 

Theſe people, who had not for a long time 
been accounted of a martial diſpoſition, became 
warriors in an inſtant. Never did two parties 
engage with more courage and fury. The 
Spaniards at the ſiege of Haerlem, hav- | 
ing thrown the head of one of the pri- 15/3 
ſoners they had taken into«the town, the be- 
ſieged threw them back the heads of eleven 
Spaniards, with this inſcription in writing, 
„Ten heads for the payment of the tenth 
penny, and the eleventh for intereſt.” Haer- 
lem afterwards yielded upon diſcretion, when 
the conquerors ordered all the magiſtrates, the 
miniſters, and above one thouſand five hun- 
dred of the inhabitants of that city, to be 
hanged 3 this was treating the Netherlands as 
they had done the new world. In ſhert, the 
pen falls from my hand when I conſider how 
men have: behaved towards-men. 

The duke of Alva, whole inhumanities had 
loſt the king his maſter two provinces, was -at 
length recalled. He is ſaid to have boaſted, on 
leaving the Netherlands, that he had put eigh- 
teen thouſand perſons to death by the hands of 
executioners. The horrors of war were con- 
tinued with equal fury under the new gover- 
nor, the grand commander de Requeſens *. 
The prince of Orange's army was again 
defeated, and his brother flain ; but bis 1574 
party was ſtrengthened by the animoſity of the 


This word Ggnifies the governor of thoſe knights of 
Malta which belong to a particular province or ftate, 


people, 
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people, who, though naturally of a peaceable 
_diſpolition, having once paſſed the bounds of 
temperance, knew not where to ſtop. | 
The ſiege and defence of Leyden was 
1574 one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of what 
1575 may be effected by perſeverance and the 
love of liberty. The Dutch ventured on the 
very ſame expedient which they afterwards put 
in practice in the year 1672, when Lewis XIV. 
was at the gates of Amſterdam ; they opened 
the fluices, and let in the waters of the Iſſel, 
the Maeſe, and the ocean, which overfiowed 
all the country, while a fleet of two hundred 
barks brought ſuccours up to the town, over 
the Spaniſh works. This prodigy was equalled 
by another on the ſide of the beſiegers, who 
were ſo bold as to continue the ſiege, and to 
undertake to draw off this inundation. Hiſto 
does not furniſh an inſtance of ſuch an expe- 
dient in the beſieged, nor of ſo great obſti- 
nacy in beſiegers; but this obſtinacy did them 
no ſervice, and Leyden ſtill continues to cele- 
brate the day of its deliverance. Here we muſt 
not forget to obſerve, that at this ſiege the in- 
habitants made uſe of pidgeons to convey let- 
ters to the prince of Orange, a practice which 
is common in Aſia. Met | 
What then was the wiſe, and ſo much 
boaſted adminiſtration of Philip II. when we 
find that his own troops in Flanders mutinied 
for want of pay, and plundered the city of 
Antwerp, and that all the provinces of the Ne- 
therlands, without either conſulting him or his 
governor, made a treaty of peace with the re- 
bels, publiſhed a general amneſty, releaſed pri- 
ſoners, demoliſhed the Spaniſh fortifications, 
and 
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and gave orders to pull down the famous ſtatue 


of the duke of Alva, which his pride had raiſed 


to his cruelty, and which was then ſtanding in 


the citadel of Antwerp, of which Philip was 
maſter ? 


After the death of the grand commander de 


Requeſens, Philip, inſtead of endeavouring to 


reſtore peace in the Netherlands by his pre- 
Tence, ſent his brother don John of Auſtria thi- 


ther, a prince famous throughout all Europe 


for the glorious victory he gained over the 


Turks at Lepanto, and for his ambition, in at- 


tempting to get himſelf made king of Tunis. 

Philip did not love don John, he feared his 
reputation, and was jealous of his deſigns. Ne- 
vertheleſs hg made him, againſt his will, go- 


vernor of the Netherlands ; in hopes that he 


might be the means of bringing that people to 
their duty, who reſpected in this prince the 
blood and valour of Charles V. In this how- 


ever he was deceived ; the prince of Orange 


was proclaimed governor of Brabant, in the 
city of Bruflels, as ſoon as don John had quit- 
— it, after having been inſtalled governor- ge- 
neral of the Netherlands. But this honour 
which they conferred on William, hindered 
the provinces of Brabant and Flanders, from 


— liberty, as the Hollanders had 


done. ere were too many great lords in 


thoſe provinces; theſe were jealous of the 


prince of Orange, and this jealouſy pfeſerved 
ten provinces to the crown of Spain. They 
invited the archduke Matthias to be their go- 
vernor- general, in conjunction with don John 


of Auſtria, It is hardly conceivable how an- 


archduke of Auſtria, a near relation of Philip 


r 


g 
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II. and a eatholic, came to put himſelf at the 
head of a party almoſt entirely compoſed of 
proteſtants, againſt the chief of his houſe : but 
ambition knows no 'ties, and Philip was be- 
loved neither by the emperor nor the empire. 
All was then diviſion and confuſion. The 
prince of Orange, appointed by the ſtates lieu- 
tenant-general to the archduke Matthias, neceſ- 
rily became this prince's ſecret rival; both of 
them were rivals to don John, and the ſtates 
diſtruſted all three. Another party, equally 
diſcontented with the” ſtates and the three 
princes, compleated the diſtractions of this 
188 Wretehed country. The ſtates publiſhed 
578 an edict for liberty of conſcience, but 
there was no longer any cure for the rage of 
factions. Don John, after gaining an uſeleſs 
1158 battle at Gemblours, died in the midſt 
579 of theſe troubles, in the flower of his age. 
This ſon of Charles V. was ſucceeded by a 
randſon no leſs illuſtrious; this was Alexan- 
— Farneſe, duke of Parma, a deſcendant from 
Charles by the mother's fide, and from pope 
Paul HI. by the father's, and the ſame who af- 
terwards came into France to deliver Paris and 
give battle to Henry the Great. Hiſtory does 
not furniſh us with a more celebrated name, 
and yet this illuſtrious captain could not pre- 
vent the foundation of the ſeven united pro- 
vinces, por check the progreſs of this repub- 
lic, which roſe under his eyes. 
Theſe ſeven provinces, which we now cal] 
by the one general name of Holland, were, by 
| the care of the prince of Orange, 
Jan. 29, brought to form that union which at 
1579. firſt appeared ſo brittle, and has fince 
; proved 
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always having different intereſts to ſupport, 


have yet been always as cloſely united in the 


great cauſe of liberty, as the bundle of arrows 
which form their arms, and is their trueſt em- 
blem. 

This union of Utrecht, which was the foun- 
dation of the republic, was that of the ſtad- 
tholderſhip likewiſe. William was declared 
chief of the feven united provinces, under the 
title of captain, admiral- general, and ftadt- 
holder. The other ten provinces, which, to- 
gether with Holland, might have formed the 
moſt powerful republic in the world, did not 
join with the ſeven ſmall united provinces. 


Theſe latter were their own protectors, while 


Brabant, Flanders, and the reſt choſe a foreign 
prince to defend them. Archduke Matthias 
being now of no farther uſe, the ſtates-genecal 


diſmiſſed this ſon and brother of emperors, and 


who afterwards was emperor himſelf, with a 
ſmall penſion, and ſent for Francis duke of An- 


jou, and brother to Henry III. king of France, 


with whom they had been in treaty for a con- 
ſiderable time. All theſe provinces were di- 
vided into four parties; that of archduke Mat- 
thias, which was ſo weak that it could not pre- 
vent his diſmiſſion; that of the duke of Anjou, 


which afterwards became ſo fatally powerful; 
that of the duke of Parma, which conſiſted 


only of ſome few of the great lords and his 


own army, but which at length preſerved ten ' 


| — — to the crown of Spain ; and that of 


illiam of Naſſau, which rent ſeven from it 


for ever. 
Vol. IV. O It 
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proved ſo durable, and by which ſeven ſtates, 
though always independent of each other, and 
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It was at this time that Philip, who ſtill con- 
tinued inactive in Madrid, proſcribed the prince 
of Orange, and ſet a reward of twenty- five 
thouſand crowns upon his head. This method 
of commanding aſſaſſinations, unheard of ſince 
the time of the Roman triumvirate, had been 
practiſed in France againſt the admiral de Co- 
ligni, father-in-law to this William, the price 
of whoſe blood was fixed at fifty thouſand 
crowns, though that of his ſon-in-law was 
rated at only half the price by Philip, who 
could afford te have paid a much greater. 

How great were the prejudices which till 
continued to reign at that time! The king of 
Spain, in his edict of proſcription, acknow- 
ledges that he had violated the oath he had 
taken to the Flemings, and ſays, that The 
pope had granted him a diſpenſation from that 
oath.” Did he think that this reaſon would 
make a ſtrong impreſſion on the minds of his ca- 
tholic ſubjects Perhaps it might; but, on the 
other hand, how greatly muſt it exaſperate the 
proteſtants, and confirm them in their defec- 
tion ? : 

William's reply to this edict is the moſt 
beautiful piece of the kind we have in hiſ- 
tory. From a ſubject, that he was before to 
Philip, he became his equal, from the inſtant _ 
of his being proſcribed. In his apology we ſee - 
a prince of an imperial houſe, not leſs ancient, 
nor formerly leſs illuſtrious than that of Auſtria, 
and a ſtadtholder, who declares himſelf the ac- 
cuſer of the moſt powerful king in Europe, be- 
fore the tribunal of every court, and of all 
mankind ; and who ſhews himſelf far ſuperior 
to Philip, in that having it in his power to pro- 

3 ä ſcribe 
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fcribe him in his turn, he abhors ſuch revenge, 
and depends upon his ſword alone for his 
ſafety. 

Philip's power was at this very time become 
more formidable than it ever had been ; for he 
had made himſelf maſter of Portugal 8 
without ſtirring out of his cabinet, and 1590 
ſtill thought of reducing the united provinces. 
William had on one hand the attempts of aſſaſſins 
to dread, and on the other the power of a new 
maſter, in the duke of Anjou, who was arrived 
in the Netherlands, and had been acknow- 
ledged by the people as duke of Brabant and 
count of Flanders. He was foon defeated by 
the duke of Anjou, as he had been by the 
archduke Matthias. This duke wanted 3 
to be abſolute ſovercign over a country 15 3 
that had choſen him for its protector. From 
the earlieſt ages we have ſeen conſpiracies 
formed againſt princes, but here a prince con- 
ſpired againſt the people. He attempted to 
ſurpriſe at once Antwerp, Bruges, and the 
other towns he came to defend. Fifteen hun- 
dred French were killed in the vain attempt to 
ſurpriſe Antwerp ; he failed in his deſign upon 
the other places, and, preſſed by Alexander 
Farneſe on one fide, and hated by the people 
on the other, he withdrew imto France, and 
left the prince of Orange and the duke of Par- 
ma to diſpute the Netherlands between them, 
which ſoon became the moſt illuſtrious theatre 
of war in Europe, and a military ſchool, whi- 
ther the brave of all countries repaired, to ſerve 
their apprenticeſhip in the field. 

At length Philip was. revenged on the 

prince of Orange ER hands of aſſaſſins. 
| 2 A 
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A Frenchman, named Salcede, had laid a plot 
8 for his life. One Jaurigni *, a Spa- 

1 niard, wounded him with a piſtol in 
1584 Antwerp, and at length Balthazar Ge- 
584 , rard, a native of Franche-Comté, mur- 

dered him in Delft, in the preſence of his prin- 
ceſs, who thus beheld her ſecond huſband ſlain 
by the hands of an aſſaſſin, after having loſt 
her firſt, as well as her father the admiral, in 
the fatal maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. This 
murder of the prince of Orange was not com- 
mitted for the ſake of the reward of twenty- 
five thouſand crowns offered by Philip, but 
through a religious enthuſiaſm. The Jeſuit 
Strada relates, that Gerard continued to declare 
in the midſt of his torments, „That he had 
been puſhed on to commit this act by a divine 
inſtinct.“ He likewiſe ſays in expreſs terms, 
That Jaurigni, before that, did not undertake 
the murder, of the prince of Orange, till he 
had purged his ſoil by confeſſion at the feet of 
the Dominican fathers, and ſtrengthened him- 
ſelf in his reſolves by partaking of the conſe- 
crated bread.” This was the vice of the times, 
and had begun by the Anabaptiſts. A woman 
in Germany, during the ſiege of Munſter, took 
it into her head to imitate Judith ; ſhe left the 
city with a deſign to lie with the biſhop, who 
was beſieging the place, and to kill him in his 
bed. Poltrot de Mere aſſaſſinated the duke of 
Guiſe on the ſame principles ; and the finiſh- 
ing hand had been put to theſe horrors by the 


— 


* This aſſaſſin was ſervant to a banker, who was ſuſ- 
pecteq of having poiſoned don John of Auſtria, as ap- 
peared by the letters found in his pocket, | 

I maſlacre 
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maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. The ſame ſpi- 
it afterwards produced the deaths of Henry 
III. and Henry IV. of France, and formed 
the gunpowder plot in England. Examples of 
this kind, taken from ſcripture, and firſt pub- 
liſhed from the pulpits by the reformers or in- 
novators, and afterwards too frequently by the 
catholics, made a deep impreſſion on weak and 
cruel minds, who thought they heard the voice 
of God commanding them to commit murder. 
Their blind and furious zeal did not let them 
comprehend, that when God commanded the 
ſhedding of blood in the Old Teſtament, theſe 
-orders were never obeyed, but when he him- 
ſelf came from heaven, and with his own lips 
dictated his decrees againſt the lives of men, 
of which he is the abſolute maſter. 

When William the Silent was murdered, 
he was on the point of being declared count 
of Holland. The conditions of this new 
dignity Rad been already ſtipulated by all the 
cities, except thoſe of Amſterdam and Gouda. 
By this we may perceive that he had labour- 
a for himſelf at leaſt as much as for the 
republic. 

His ſon Maurice could not pretend to this 
principality : but the ſeven united provinces 
declared him ſtadtholder, and he ſtrengthened 
the edifice of public liberty, which had been 
founded by his father. As a general he was al- 
together worthy to enter the liſts with Alexander 
Farneſe : and theſe two great men immorta- 
lized themſelves by their deeds on this confined 
theatre, where the ſcene of war attracted 
the eyes of all nations. Had the duke of Par- 
ma acquired no 2 reputation than that 


3 which 
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' which he gained by the ſiege of Ant- 
1584 werp, he — — bi deſervedly 
reckoned among the greateſt captains. The 
inhabitants of Antwerp defended themſelves 
like the ancient Tyrians, and Farneſe took 
Antwerp, as Alexander, whoſe name he bore, 
took the city of Tyre, by raiſing a dam on 
the deep and rapid river Scheld ; and thus re- 
viving an example, which was afterwards fol- 
lowed by cardinal Richelieu at the ſiege of 
Rochelle. | 

The new republic was obliged to implore 
the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth of England, who 
ſent them four thouſand men, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Leiceſter, This was a ſut- 
ficient ſuccour at that time. Prince Maurice 
had for a while a ſuperior in the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, as his father had formerly in the. duke 
of Anjou, and the archduke Matthias; this 
nobleman aſſumed the title and rank of governor- 
general, which, however, was ſoon afterwards 
diſavowed by his miſtreſs. Maurice would never 
ſuffer an encroachment upon his dignity of 
ſtadtholder of the Seven United Provinces. 
Happy would it have been, had he never at- 
tempted to go further. 

During the whole courſe of this war, which 
laſted fo long, and with ſuch various ſucceſſes, 
Philip had never been able to recover the ſeven 
provinces, nor could his enemies deprive him 
of the others. The republic became every 
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day fo formidable by ſea, that ſhe was not a 


little inſtrumental in deſtroying Philip's famous 
fleet, called the invincible armada. This peo- 
ple had for forty years reſembled the Lacede- 
monians, who always repulſed the 9 

. here 
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There were the ſame manners, the ſame ſim- 
plicity, and the ſame equality of conditions in 
Amſterdam, as at Sparta, and a greater degree 
of ſobriety. Theſe provinces ſtill reſembled, 
in ſome things, the primitive ages of the world. 
Almoſt every Frieſlander who has heard any 
thing, knows, that at that time the uſe of locks 
and keys were not known in Frieſland. They 
had nothing more than the abſolute neceſſaries of 
life, and theſe were not worth the locking up; 
they were under no apprehenſion from thgir 
own countrymen, and they defended their 
flocks and harveſts againſt the enemy, The 
dwellings in all the maritime provinces were no 
more than huts, where neatneſs made all the 
magnificence. Never was there a people leſs 
acquainted with delicacy. When Louiſa of Co- 
= went to the Hague to be married to prince 

illiam-of Orange, an open poſt-waggon was 
ſent to meet her, in which ſhe made her entry 
ſeated on a plank, But, towards the latter end 
of Maurice's life, and in the time of his fon 
Frederic Henry, the Hague became an agreea- 
ble reſidence, by the concourſe of princes, 
miniſters of ſtate, and general officers, who 
reſorted thither. Amſterdam roſe by its trade 
alone, to be the moſt flouriſhing and opulent city 
on the globe, and the country people of the cir- 
cumjacent villages were enriched by the quan- 
tity of excellent paſture grounds that are in 
its neigbourhood. 
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Sequel of the reien of PRHIIIr II. The 
lisfortunes of Don SEBASTIAN, king of 
PoRTUGAL. 


of king of Spain ſeemed at that time 
able to cruſh the houſe of Naſlau, and 
the new formed republic, beneath the weight 
of his power. He had indeed loſt the ſove- 
reignty of Tunis in Africa, together with the 
port of Goletta, where Carthage formerly 
ſtood : but a king of Fez and Morocco, named 
Muley-Mahommed, who then diſputed the 
kingdom with his. uncle, had offered Philip to 
become his. tributary in the year 1577, which 
offer Philip had refuſed, and this refuſal gain- 
ed him the crown of Portugal. The African 
Prince went and threw himſelf at the feet of 
don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, to implore 
his aſſiſtance. This young monarch, who was 
great grandſon to the famous Emanuel, burnt 
with ardor to ſignalize himſelf, in a part of 
the world where his anceſtors had made ſo 


many conqueſts. What is "erg extraordinary, 
zs, that Philip, who was Seba 


ian's uncle by 
the mother's fide, and was ſoon: to have given 
him his daughter in marriage, refuſed to aſſiſt 
Him on this occaſion, and that the prince of 
Orange, who could hardly keep his footing 
in Flanders, furniſhed him with a body of 
troops. This circumſtance, though trifling in 
a general hiſtory, ſerves to ſhew the greatneſs. 
of ſoul of the prince. of Orange, and that he 
Was 
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was determined to raiſe enemies againſt Philip 
in all parts of the world. 

Don Sebaſtian landed at Arzilla, in the king- 
dom of 'Fez, a town which, had formerly been 
conquered by his anceſtors. He had with him 
near eight hundred veſſels, and an army of fif- 
teen thouſand infantry, but not above a thou- 
ſand horſe, It is probable, on account of this 
inconſiderable number of cavalry, in propor- 
tion to that of the Moors, that hiſtorians have 
condemned his undertaking as raſh ; but what 
encomiums would they have laviſhed upon 
him had he been ſucceſsful ! He was defeated 
however, by the old king of Mo- A th 
Tocco, Malucco. In this battle 8. 8 5 
there periſhed three kings, namely, 1578. 
the two kings of Morocco, the a and nephew, 
and don Sebaſtian himſelf: in ſhort, not a ſoul 
returned of the conquered army. And now, for 
the firſt time, a cardinal prieſt became a king; 
this was don Henry, ſon to Emanuel, and great 
uncle to don Sebaſtian, who ſucceeded him, as 
the undoubted heir to the crown of Portugal. 

Philip, however, immediately made prepa- 
rations to ſucceed Sebaſtian himſelf; and, that 
every thing in this affair might be extraordina- 

» pope S XIII. made himſelf one of 
the competitors, upon pretence that the king- 
dom of Portugal belonged to the holy ſee, in 
default of heirs in a right line, becauſe as 
he pretended, Alexander III. had formerly 
created count Alphonſo king of that country, 
who, thereupon, acknowleged himſelf a feu- 
datory of Rome. This was a ſtrange reaſon. 
Pope Gregory, however, whoſe name was 
Boncompagno, had formed the delign, or "14 
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ther idle notion, of beſtowing this kingdom on 
his baſtard Boncompagno; not being willing 
to diſmember the eccleſiaſtical ſtate to provide 
for him, as ſeveral of his predeceſſors had done. 
At firſt he entertained hopes of procuring the 
kingdom of Ireland, for this fon, by reaſon 
that Philip was fomenting the troubles on that 
iſland, as Elizabeth did thoſe in the Nether- 
lands. Ireland having, as well as other king- 
doms, been given by the popes, would neceſ- 
farily revert to them, or their children, as ſoon 
as its ſovereign was excommunicated. This 
ſcheme however did not ſucceed. The pope 
indeed- obtained a few ſhips and troops from 
Philip, which, together with a body of Italians, 
under the pope's colours, made a deſcent upon 
Ireland ; but they were all cut off, and the Iriſh 
who were in their intereſt were all hanged. 
Gregory XIII. then turned his views upon 
Portugal; but here he was oppoſed by Phi- 
lip, who had a better right than himſelf, and 
was better able to ſupport that right. 

The old cardinal. king lived juſt long enough 
to ſeejuridically diſputed before him, who ſhould 
balls be his heir, and then dicd. Antonio, prior 

580 of Crato, a knight of Malta, claimed the 
crown after the death of the prieſtly-king, as 
being his uncle by the father's ſide, whereas 
Philip was only his uncle by the mother's fide. 
The prior was generally thought to be a baſ- 
tard, but he inſiſted that he was born in law- 
ful wedlock. However, neither the prior-nor 
the pope ſucceeded. - The family of Braganza, 
likewiſe, who ſeemed to have a lawful claim 
to the ſucceſſion, were either ſo prudent or 

fearful at that time, as not to take advantage 
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of it; and an army of twenty thouſand men 

t it out of doubt that Philip was the only 
awful heir : in thoſe times this was-more than 
a ſufficient force. The prior, who was unable 
to make any reſiſtance of himſelf applied to the 

rand ſignior for his aſſiſtance but in vain. In 
ſhore; there wanted nothing to compleat the 
oddity of this affair, but to ſee the pope likewiſe 
applying to the Turk, to make him king of 
ortugal, 

Philip, as I have obſerved before, never made 
war in perſon, He now ſubdued Portugal from 
his cloſet. He recalled the old duke of Alva, 
whom he had baniſhed two years before, after 
all his long ſervices, and once more let him 
loofe, like a blood hound that had been chain- 
ed up from carnage ; and this bloody veteran 
finiſhed his career of flaughter, by twice de- 
feating the prior's little army, who was now 
abandoned by every one, and driven out to wan- 
der at a diſtance from his country. 

Philip then repaired to Liſbon, and was 
crowned king of Portugal, after which he offer- 
ed a reward of twenty thouſand ducats to 
whoever ſhould deliver up don Antonio. Pro- 
ſcriptions were the cuſtomary arms made uſe of 
by this monarch. *_ 

The prior of Crato at firſt took re- g 
fuge in England, with a few compa- * 
nions of his misfortunes, who, deſtitute of 
every thing, and ruined like himſelf, ſtill con- 
tinued to ſerve him upon the knee. This 
cuſtom was firſt eſtabliſned by the German em- 
perors, who ſucceeded the family of Charle- 
magne, and introduced afferwards in Spain, 
when Alphonſo X. king of Caſtile was elected 

| emperor 


RO I I OO 
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emperor in the thirteenth century. It has 
likewiſe been adopted by the kings of England, 
which ſeems rather contradictory to the haugh- 
freedom of that nation. The kings of 
rance, ſatisfied with the exerciſe of real 
power, have always deſpiſed it. The kings 
of Poland were ſerved with this ſtate on parti- 
cular days, and yet have not been the more 
abſolute. 

Elizabeth was in no condition to fight the 
prior's battles. She was an implacable enemy 
to Philip, though not a declared one, and 
uſed every expedient in her power to oppoſe 
him, and raiſe him up enemies in ſecret. But 
ſhe had no other method to maintain herſelf 
on the throne but by the affections of her peo- 


ple, which ſhe would have loſt by preſſing them 
for new ſubſidies; ſhe therefore could not think 
of carrying the war into Spain. 


Don Antonio then applied to the court of 
France. Henry III. and his council were, at 
that time, upon the ſame footing of jealouſy 
and apprehenſion, with regard to Philip, as 


the queen of England. There was no open 


war between them, but an old grudge, and a 
mutual inclination to do each other bad offices; 
beſides, Henry was continually perplexed be- 
tween the Huguenots, who had formed another 


ſtate within his, and Philip, who wanted to 


raiſe himſelf a party by tendering his dangerous 
aſſiſtance to the Catholics. 

Catherine of Medicis had ſome pretenſions 
upon Portugal, almoſt as chimerical as thoſe 
of the pope. Now don Antonio, by flattering 
theſe pretenſiong and promiſing a part of that 


kingdom, which he could not recover for him- 


» 
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ſelf, or at leaſt a great part of the Azores 


iſlands, where he had a conſiderable party, 
found means, through Catherine's intereſt, to 
procure powerful ſuccours. He was furniſhed 
with a fleet of ſixty. ſmall veſſels, and about 


ſix thouſand men, the moſt part of them Hu- 


guenots, whom the nation was glad to employ 
at a diftance, and who were themſelves ſtill 
more pleaſed at going to fight againſt the 


Spaniards, The French, eſpecially the Cal- 
viniſtical party, were at that time eager for 
every opportunity of fighting. They follow= 
ed the duke of Anjou in crouds, to ſettle him 
in Flanders; and embarked with the greateſt 
alacrity to fix Antonio on the throne of Por- 


tugal. | 

* the beginning they made themſelves maſ- 
ters of one of the Azores iſlands; but the 
Spaniſh fleet ſoon appeared, greatly ſu- 


perior to that of the French, both in 1583 


the bulk of their ſhips, and the number of 
troops: there were fifty large galleons, accom- 
panied by twelve row-gallies. This was the 
firſt time that galleys had been ſeen upon the 


ocean, and it is ſurpriſing how they were navi- 


ated a thouſand leagues in rough ſeas. When 
— XIV. a long time afterwards ſent a 


fleet of gallies to ſea, it was looked upon as 


a new undertaking, and the firſt of its kind, 

though it certainly was not; however, it was a 
more dangerous one than that of Philip II. be- 
cauſe the Britiſh ocean is much more ſtormy 
than the Atlantic. , 

This was the firſt naval fight which had 
happened in that part of the world. The Spa- 
niards gained the victory, and made a — 

crue 
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cruel uſe of it; for the marquis of Santa Cruz, 
who was general of Philip's fleet, cauſed al- 
moſt all the priſoners to be put to death, 
under pretence that war not being declared 
between France and Spain, he had a right to 
treat them as pirates. Don Antonio luckily 
ſaved himſelf by flight, and returned to France 
to be ſerved upon the knee, and to end his days 
in poverty and wretchedneſs. 
hilip now ſaw himſelf maſter not only of 
Portugal, but likewiſe of all the fine ſettle- 
ments which that. nation had made in the 
Indies. But though he extended his domi- 
nions to the farther ends of America and Aſia, 
he could not ſubdue the little republic of Hol- 
land. 
An embaſſy of four kings, which 
1584 ſoon —— arrived at bis court, 
from Japan, ſeemed to compleat the fullneſs 
of that ſupreme power, which made him con- 
ſidered as the firſt monarch in Europe. The 
Chriſtian . had made a great progreſs 
in Japan, and the Spaniards had reaſon to 
flatter themſelves with eſtabliſhing their do- 
minion in that empire, as well as their reli- 
ion. | 
In Chriſtendom he had the pope to keep fair 
with, as lord paramount of his kingdom of 
Naples. He had France to keep in continual 
diſtraction, which he ſucceeded in by means 
of the league, and the immenſe ſums he la- 
viſhed ; he had Holland to reduce, and com- 
motions to raiſe in England. All theſe ſprings 
did be put in play at once, and ſoon afterwards 
it appeared by the equipment of his invincible 


armada, that his deſign was rather to make the 
conqueſt 
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conqueſt of England, than merely to diſturb 
its peace. | gh 

Queen Elizabeth certainly furniſhed hun 
with ſufficient reaſons for his conduct. She 
protected the confederate ſtates of the Nether- 
lands with an high hand. Sir Francis Drake, 
at that time a private adventurer, had plunder- 
ed ſeveral of the Spaniſh poſſeſſions in Ameri- 
ca, had paſled the ftreights of Magellan, and 
returned again to London in 1580, loaded with 
booty, after having made the tour of the globe, 
Another pretence, yet more weighty than 
theſe, was the captivity of Mary Stewart, 
queen of Scotland, whom Elizabeth had de- 
tained a priſoner eighteen years againſt the 
law of nations. This princeſs had all the ca- 
tholics of England in her intereſt; and had 
an apparent right to the Engliſh crown; a 
right, which ſhe derived from Henry VII. by 
birth, the legitimacy of which could not be 
queſtioned like that of Elizabeth. Philip might 
alſo have proſecuted his own claim to the 
empty title of king of England; and beſides, 
by undertaking to deliver Mary from her con- 
finement, he was certain of making the pope 
and all ths catholics of Europe his friends. 


The END of VOL. IV. 
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ITH this view Philip fitted out that 
prodigious fleet, which was to have 
been ſeconded in its operations by another 
armament from Flanders, and a general riſing 
of all the catholics in England. Theſe pre- 
parations proved the ruin of Mary Stewart, 
and hurried her to the ſcaffold, inſtead 8 
of delivering her from it. Philip had 1587 
now nothing left but to revenge her death by 
ſeizing upon England for himſelf; after which 
he looked upon Holland as already reduced, 
and puniſhed for its rebellion. ö 
Vor. V. * ne 


2 Of the IN VINCI LE ARMA DA. 


The gold of Peru was laviſhed for the pur- 
poſes of this expedition. The Invincible Ar- 
June 30 mada ſet ſail from the port of 

m 88 * Liſbon, with one hundred and fiſty 

588. large ſhips, manned with twenty 
thouſand ſoldiers, near ſeven thouſand ſeamen 
who could be armed for fight upon occaſion, 
and mounted with three thouſand pieces of 
cannon. The duke of Parma was ready with 
tranſports, and an army of thirty thoufand 
men, which he had raiſed in Flanders, to 
join Philip the inſtant of his landing in Eng- 
land. It ſeemed impoſſible for the Englith 
ſhips, which were no more than ſmall barks in 
compariſon with thoſe of the Spaniards, to 
ſtand againſt the force of theſe floating cita- 
dels, whoſe upper works were above three feet 
thick, 'and impenetrable to cannon *. Never- 
theleſs, this well concerted ſcheme failed in 


- almoſt every part. The Engliſh ſoon appear- 


ed with a fleet of one hundred ſai], and not- 
withſtanding their inferiority in bulk, numbers, 
and ſtrength, ſtopped the progreſs of this for- 
midable fleet. They took ſeveral of the Spa- 
ia ſhips, and diſperſed the reſt by the means 
of fire-ſhips ; . a. ſtorm ſeconded the efforts of 
the Engliſh. The admiral's ſhip, called the 
Invincible, was very near being loſt on the 
coaſt of Zealand. The duke of Parma's 
army, which could not put to ſea without the 
aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh fleet, remained in- 


_ 


„ This is a vague expreſſion, Provided thoſe ſhips 
were within point blank ſhot of a battering cannon, 
twice the thickneſs here deſcribed would not have ren- 
dered them impenetrable, 

active. 
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active. Philip's navy, unable to reſiſt the Eng- 
liſh and the winds, which were always con- 
trary to them, retreated round the North Seas; 
ſome were wrecked upon the coaſt of Zealand, 
and others upon the Orkney iſlands, and the 
coaſts of Scotland; and another part was caſt 
away upon the coaſt of Ireland, where the 
country people maſſacred all the ſoldiers and 
ſailors who had eſcaped the fury of the tempeſt, 
and the viceroy had the inhumanity to hang the 
reſt, In ſhort, of the whole armada only fifty 
ſhips returned to Spain, and of thirty thouſand 
men, who had ſailed on this expedition, no 
more than ſix thouſand eſcaped from ſhipwreck, 
and the {word and fire of the enemy. 

The duke of Parma, with his fine army of 
thirty thouſand men, had no better ſucceſs in 
ſubduing the Netherlands, than the invincible 
armada had had in its attempt upon England, 
The Hollanders, who found a ready defence 
in their canals, ſluices, and narrow cauſeways, 
who were fond of liberty to a degree of idolatry, 
and were all become generals under their 
princes of Orange, were in, a condition to 
have reſiſted a much more formidable force, 
Philip was the only prince who could have 
continued formidable after fo great a difaſter ; 
but America and Aſia {till ſupplied him with 
riches, which made all his neighbours tremble; 
and, after having failed in his deſign upon 
England, he ſaw himſelf upon the point of re- 
ducing the kingdom of France to a province of 
Spain. 

At the ſame time that he was making the 


conqueſt of Portugal, carrying on the war in 
B 2 Flan- 
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Flanders, and engaged in the expedition againſt 
England, he raiſed that faction in France, 
known by the name of the Holy League, which 
ſubverted the throne, and diſtracted the nation; 
and afterwards by ſowing diſſenſion in that very 


league which he had protected, he was thrice 


on the point of being declared ſovereign of 
France, under the title of protector, with an 
unlimited power of conferring all poſts. His 
daughter, the infanta Eugenia, was to have 
been queen, under his direction; and the 
crown of France was to have been transferred 
in dowry with her to the perſon ſhe ſhould 
marry. This propoſal had been actually made 
by the cabal of ſixteen, in the year 1589, af- 
ter the murder of my III. The duke of 
Mayenne, who was head of the league, had 
no other way of cluding it, than by ſaying, 
That, as the league had been formed upon 
account of religion, the title of protector of 
France could belong only to the pope.“ Philip's 
ambaſſador had carried this negotiation to a 
great length, before the holding of the eſtates 
of Paris, in 1593; inſomuch that it was a 
long time in deliberation, how to aboliſh the 
falic law : and, at length, the infanta was pro- 
ſed as queen to the — of Paris. 

Philip had inſenſibly accuſtomed the French 
to a dependence upon him; for, on one hand, 
be ſupplied the league with ſufficient ſuc- 
cours to prevent its falling, and, on the other, 
he aſſiſted his ſon-in-law, Emanuel, duke of Sa- 
voy, with forces againſt France. He kept troops 
in pay for him, and aſſiſted him in getting him- 
ſelf declared protector by the parliament of 

Pro- 
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Provence; fo that the French, grown familiar 
with theſe proceedings, might acknowlege 
Philip as protector of the whole kingdom. 
It is more than probable, that France in the 
end would have been forced to do it. Philip, 
in fact, already reigned in Paris by his am- 
baſlador, who laviſhed penſions upon all who 
were in his intereſt, He had the Sorbonne, 
and all the religious orders on his fide. 
His ſcheme was not to make France a con- 
quered country, as he had done Portugal, but 
to oblige that nation to requeſt him to govern 
it. It was with this view, that he diſ- 
patched the duke of Parma from the 
farther end of the Netherlands to ſuccour Paris, 
when puſhed by the victorious arms of Henry 
III; recalled him again, when by his judicious 
marches he had delivered that capital, without 
ſtriking a blow ; and, afterwards, when Henry 
IV. fat down before the city of Rouen, | 
ſent the ſame general to oblige him to 1598 
raiſe the ſiege. It was very ſurpriſing, that, 
while Philip could thus determine the fate of 
war in France, Maurice, prince of Orange, 
and the Hollanders, ſhould be ſufficiently 
powerful to croſs his defigns, and fend ſuccours 
to Henry IV. they, who, not ten years before 
had been conſidered in Spain only as a parcel 
of obſcure rebels, who could not poſſibly eſcape 
the puniſhment intended for them. However, 
they ſent a reinforcement of three thouſand 
men to the king of France; but the duke of 
Parma nevertheleſs delivered the city of Rowen, 
as he had before done that of Paris. | 
After this Philip recalled him again; and 
thus by alternately giving and withdrawing his 
B 3 aſſiſtance, 
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aſſiſtance, he always made himſelf neceſſary, 
and ſpread his ſnares from the frontiers to the 
very heart of the kingdom, in order to reduce 
it by degrees wholly under his dominions. He 
had already eſtabliſhed his power through the 
greateſt part of Britany by force of arms. His 
ſon-in-law, the duke of Savoy, had done the 
ſame in Provence, and a part of Dauphiny. 
There was always a road open for the Spaniſh 
troops from Arras to Paris, and from Fontarabia 
to the river Loire. Philip himſelf was fo 
thoroughly perſuaded that France could not 
eſcape him, that in his conferences with the 
preſident Jeannin, the duke of Mayenne's en- 
voy, he always uſed to ſay, My city of Paris, 
my city of Orleans, my town of Rouen.“ 
The court of Rome, though it feared him, 
was nevertheleſs obliged to aſſiſt him, and he 
had always the arms of religion in his favour, 
This coſt him only the outſide ſhew of a great 
zeal for the catholic religion, which ſerved him 
likewiſe for a pretext againſt Geneva, whoſe 
deſt ruction he was at that time endeavouring 
to bring about. In the year 1589 he ſent his 
ſon-in-law, the duke of Savoy, with an army to 
reduce Geneva and the neighbouring country. 
But this rich and powerful monarch always ſaw 
his deſigns fruſtrated by poor nations, whom a 
love for liberty exalted above themſelves. The 
Genevans, aſſiſted only by the two cantons of 
Bearn and Zurich, and three hundred ſoldiers 
ſent them by Henry IV. bid defiance to all his 
riches, and the arms of his ſon-in-law. Theſe 
ſame people in the year 1602, reſcued their 
city out of the hands of the duke of Savoy, 
who ſurpriſed it, by ſcalade, in a time A pro: 
oun 
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ſound peace, and was giving it up to plunder. 
They had even the boldneſs to puniſh this at- 
tempt of a powerful monarch as a public rob- 
bery; and hanged thirteen commiſſioned offi- 
cers, who failing of being conquerors, were 
treated like midnight robbers. 
Thus did Philip, without quitting his cloſet, 
inceflantly carry on a war at one and the ſame time 
in the Netherlands, againſt Maurice, in almoſt all; 
the provinces of France, againſt Henry IV. at 
Geneva and in Switzerland, and againſt the En- 
gliſn and Dutch by ſea. But what. were the 
fruits of theſe mighty projects, which for ſo 
long time kept Europe in perpetual a- 6. 
larms ? Henry IV. deprived him of all. 99. 
France in a. quarter of an hour, by only going 
to maſs. . The Engliſh, whom he himſelf had 
taught to fight at ſea; and who were become as 
good ſailors. as the Spaniards, plundered ,_.-. 
his poſſeſſions in America, deſtroyed his 95 
galleons, and burnt his town of Cadiz. In ſhort, 
after having once more laid waſte the kingdom 
of France, and taken the city of Amiens by 
ſurprize, which was retaken again by the valour 
of Henry IV. he found himſelf obliged to con- 
clude a peace at Vervins, and to acknowledge 
as king of France, a perſon whom he had 
never called any other than prince of Bearn. It: 
is likewiſe particularly worthy of obſervation, 
that by this treaty of peace he reſtored Calais, 
which. had been taken by the archduke Albert, 


his governor in the Netherlands, during the 


troubles of France; and that no mention was 
made in the treaty of Elizabeth's pretended: 
right; who got neither this place, nor the eight 
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hundred thouſand crowns which ſhe was en- 
titled to by the treaty of Chateau Cambreſis. 

Philip's power might now be compared to a 
mighty flood returned again within its banks, 
after having overflowed the countries far and 
near. He ſtill remained the firſt potentate in 
Europe. Elizabeth and Henry IV. eſpecially 
the latter, enjoyed a greater — of perſonal 
glory : but Philip retained to the laſt moment 
of his reign, that powerful aſcendancy, which 
his great dominions and immenſe riches had 
given him. Though he had expended three 
thouſand millions of our livres on his deſpotic 
cruelty in the Netherlands, and his ambition in 
France, it had not impoveriſhed him : he found 
an inexhauſtible fource of riches in America 
and the Eaſt Indies. It only happened that he 
enriched Europe by his treafures, without de- 
ſigning it. The ſums he had laviſhed to carry 
on his intrigues in England, France, and Italy, 
and what his numerous armies in the Nether- 
lands had coſt him, by encreafing the riches of 
the people whom he wanted to ſubdue, had en- 
creaſed the value of commodities almoſt eyery 
where, and Europe became wealthy from the 
evils premeditated againſt her. 

He had a yearly revenue of near three mil- 
lions of dne, without being obliged to 
lay new taxes upon his ſubjects. This was 
more than all the monarchs of Chriſtendom had 
together; and in this reſpect he was poſſeſſed 
of enough to purchaſe many kingdoms, though 
not to conquer them. The magnanimity of 
Elizabeth, the valour of Henry Iv. and the 


courage of the princes of Orange, triumphed 
over all his treaſures and his intrigues, But 
if 
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if we except the burning of Cadiz, Spain was,, 
during his reign, always peaceable and happy. 

The Spaniards had at that time a diſtinguiſh-- 
ed ſuperiority over all other nations : their lan- 

uage was ſpoken at Paris, Vienna, Milan, and: 
Furin ; their faſhions, their manner of think- 
ing and writing, captivated the minds of the- 
Italians ; and from the time of Charles V. till 
the beginning of Philip III's reign, the Spa- 
niards were held in greater conſideration than 
any other people. 

When Philip made peace with France, he 
gave the Netherlands and Franche Comte as a 
dowry to his daughter Clara Eugenia, whom 
| he had not been able to make queen, but as a: 
| fief revertible to the crown of Spain in default. 
| 
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of par iſſue. _ 

n after this, Philip died at the 
age of ſeventy- one, in his vaſt palace Sept. * 
of the Eſcurial, which he had made 59 
a vow to build, in caſe his generals ſhould win 
the battle of St. Quintin; as if it was of any 
conſequence to God, whether the conſtable of 
Montmorenci or Philibert of Savoy gained the 
victory, or that the divine bleſſing could be 
purchaſed by magnificent edifices. 

Poſterity has ranked this prince in the nun- 
ber of the moſt powerful kings of the earth, 
but not the greateſt. He was called the De- 
mon of the South, becauſe, from the centte 
of Spain, which is the ſouthermoſt part of Eu- 
rope, he had diſturbed all the other kingdoms 
on that continent. i | 

If, after viewing him on the great theatre of 
the world, we come to conſider him in: the- 
kght. of a private man, we ſhall find: him a 
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10 Death of Don CARLOS. 


rigid and miſtruſtful maſter, a cruel lover and 
huſband, and a mercileſs father. 
There was one remarkable circumſtance in 
bis domeſtic life, which ſtill exerciſes the cu- 
riofity of the world: this was the death of his ſon 
Don Carlos. No one knows the manner of this 
prince's death ; his body, which lies in the royal 
vault of the Eſcurial, appears to have had the 
head ſevered from it. But this is pretended to 
have been done becauſe the leaden caſe which 
holds the body, is too ſmall. It has been aſ- 
ſerted in the life of the Czar Peter I. that when 
he reſolved to condemn his ſon to death, he ſent 
to Spain for the acts relating to Don Carlos's 
trial; but neither the trial nor ſentence of this 
prince have ever appeared. We are as little 
acquainted with his crime as with the nature 
of his death *. It is neither proved by facts or 
pro- 


* 


*. If our auther had conſulted the hiſtorians Herrera, 
Ferreras, Cabrera, and Diego de Colmenarez, he would have 
had no reaſon to ſay the crime of Don Carlos was not 
known. He was a prince of a very paſſionate and perverſe 
diſpoſition, deformed, and ungracious: he had been de- 
tected in carrying on intrigues with the malcontents ia 
the Low Countries: he was impatient to eſpouſe the arch- 
Jutcheſs Anne of Auſtria, and the negociation about this 
match proving tedious, he concluded that his father thought 
him unfit for marriage, and incapable of ſucceſſion, Sti- 
mulated by this opinion, he reſolved to fly into Germany, 
and borrowed conſiderable. ſums from ſeveral noblemen. 
Then he broached the defign to Don John of Auſtria, and 
ſolicited his concurrence: but Don John refuſed to be concern- 
ed, and exhorted him to lay aſide his intention; yet he tif 
perſiſting ia this ſcheme, he was abandoned by his con- 
teffor, his letters were intercepted by the king, who like- 
wile diſcovered that the poſtmaſter had received that prince's 
ef to provide horſes for a.long journey, "Theſe were the 
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probability, that his father had him condemned 
by the inquiſition. | 
All that we know concerning it is, that in 
the year 1568, his father came in perſon and 
arreſted him in his apartment, and that he wrote 
to the empreſs his ſiſter, That he had never 
diſcovered any capita} vice nor diſhonourable 
action in the prince his ſon, but that he had 
cauſed him to be confined for his own good, 
and that of the kingdom.” He wrote at the 
ſame time in quite contrary terms to pope Pius 
V. to whom he ſays in his letter of the twen- 
tieth of January 1568, That the force of a. 
vicious diſpoſition had from his tendereſt years 
deſtroyed-in Don Carlos all the effects of his- 
paternal inſtructions.“ | 
After theſe letters, in which Philip gives an 
account of the imprifonment of his ton, we 


reaſons which induced his father to ſecure his perſon. For 
this purpoſe he entered the prince's apartment at midnight, 
attended by ſeveral noblemen and a party of guards. Don 
Carlos ſeeing, him come in, ſhrunk under the bed cloaths, 
crying,“ Will your majeſty kill me? I am not mad, but 
the treatment I have met with makgs me deſperate.“ The 
king deſired he would make himſelf eaſy, declaring that 
every thing was intended for his good, He then ſeized all 
his arms and papers, committed him to the charge of fix- 
noblemen of the-firſt rank, and immediately communicated: 
to the pope's nuncio and all the foreign miniſters, the mo- 
tives which had induced him to take this extraordinary“ 
ep. . 
St. Evremont, one of thoſe writers -whb- ſay be was 
ſtrangled by his ſather's order, endeavours to throw a veil 
of ridicule over a very ſerious tranſaction. He affirms, thaz- 
the executioner in going to perſorm his office; ſaid, Calla, 
calla, Senor, todo que ſe baſe es por ſu bien, © Don't make any. 
noiſe ſir, this is all for your good.“ We have in à formeg< 
volume given account of bis death, 22 
| 0: | mectt 
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12 Jealouſy of PHILI II. 


meet with ho others in which he clears him- 
ſelf of his death ; and this alone, joined to the 
rumour which prevailed throughout all Europe, 
affords a ſtrong preſumption that he was guilty 
of the murder of his ſon. His filence in the 
midſt of the public reports is another foun- 
dation for juſtifying thoſe, who aſſert that the 
cauſe of this ſhocking affair, was the paſſion 
which Don Carlos had conceived for Elizabeth 
of France, his mother-in-law, and that prin- 
ceſs for him. Nothing could appear more pro- 
bable. Elizabeth had been _— up in a 
gay and voluptuous court. Philip II. was per- 
petually engaged in intrigues with the fair ſex. 


Gallantry was the very eſſence of a Spaniard, 


and examples of infidelity abounded every where. 
It was natural for Don Carlos and Elizabeth, 
who were much of the ſame age, to have 
entertained a mutual paſhon for each other. 
The ſudden death of this princeſs, which fol- 
lowed ſoon after that of Don Carlos, con- 
firmed theſe ſuſpicions. All Europe believed 
that Philip had facrificed his wife and his fon 
to emotions of Jeatouly and this belief was 
the more ftrengtRened, as ſome time after. 
wards this ſame jealous diſpoſition led him 
to refolve upon the death of the famous An- 
tonio Perez, who was his rival with the prin- 
ceſs of Eboli. 

Theſe crimes we find publicly charged againſt 
dim by the prince of Orange, in the famous 
manifeſto which he laid before the tribunal of 
the public. It is very ſurpriſing that Philip. 
did not at leaſt employ ſome of the venal pens. 
of the kingdom to reply to theſe accuſations ; 
and that no one in Europe ever offered to * 

: ute 
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fute what the prince of Orange had advanced. 
Theſe do not indeed amount to abſolute proofs, 
but they are the ſtrongeſt preſumptions againſt 
him; and hiſtory ought not to neglect re- 
porting them as ſuch, as the judgment of poſ- 
_ is the only defence we have againſt ſuc- 
ceſsful tyranny. 
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C HAP. CXXXIX. 


Of the Ex dLIsR under Enward VI. Maxx, 


and ELIZABERH. 


1 Engliſh had not the fame ſplendor 
of ſucceſs with the Spaniards, nor ſuch 
influence in other courts, nor did they poſſeſs 
that great power which. rendered Spain ſo dan- 
gerobs to its neighbours ; but they acquired a 
new kind of glory from the ocean, and the ex- 
tenſive maritime trade they carried on. They 
knew their true element, and that alone made 
them more happy than all the foreign poſleſfions. 
and conqueſts of their antient kings. Had 
theſe kings reigned in France, England would 
have been only a ſubjected province. Theſe 
people, who were formed with ſo. much dif- 

culty, and who had been ſo frequently and 
ealily ſubdued by the Daniſh and Saxon pirates " 

an 


* The Engliſh people were never conquered by the Saxons. 
and Danes; for they themſelves are the poſterity of thoſe 
very conquerors, What are the Engliſh people but the deſ- 
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and the duke of Normandy, were only the rude 
inſtruments under Edward III. and Henry V. 
of the tranſient glory of thoſe monarchs : but 
under Elizabeth they became a powerful, ci- 
vilized, induſtrious, laborious, and enterpriſing 
nation. The improvements made by the Spa- 
niards in navigation excited their emulation,, 
and they undertook three ſucceſſive voyages to 
diſcover a north-weſt paſſage to Japan and China. 
Drake and Cavendiſh failed round the globe; 
attacking in all places thoſe very Spaniards, 
who had extended their conqueſts and trade 
to both ends of the world. Several private com- 
panies of adventurers, who depended entirely on 
their own ſtock, carried on a very profitable 
trade upon the coaſt of Guinea *, "The famous 
Sir Walter Raleigh +, without receiving the 
leaſt aſſiſtance from the government, founded 
and improved the colony of New England, in 
the ſouthern part of America, in the year 1585. 
By theſe expeditions they ſoon formed the beſt 
marine in Europe, as ſufficiently appears ſrom 
their fitting out an hundred ſail of ſhips to op- 
poſe the invincible armada ſent againſt them by 
Philip II. going afterwards to inſult him upon 
his own coaſts, deſtroying his ſhips, and burn- 
ing his city of Cadiz: at length, grown more 
formidable, they in 1602 defeated the firſt fleet 


— 


cendants- of Saxons, Danes, and Normans ? We might with 
the ſame reaſon ſay that the French were eafily conquered” 
by the Franks under Clovis, who were in fact the anceſtors 
of the French people, 

* There was no Engliſh company that traded to the coaſt 
of Guinea in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 

+ Sir Walter Raleigh eſtabliſhed the colony of Virginia, 
which is at a conſiderable diſtar ce from New England. 
| which 
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which Philip III. ſent to ſea, and from that 


time acquired a ſuperiority by ſea, which they 


have ſince maintained, except on ſome few oc- 
eaſions. TL | 

From the firſt WH of Elizabeth's reign 
they applied themſelves to manufactures. The 
Flemiſh being perſecuted by Philip II. removed 
to London, carrying with them an increaſe of 
inhabitants, induſtry, and riches. This capital; 
which enjoyed the bleſſings of peace under Eli- 
zabeth, cultivated likewiſe the liberal arts, which 


are the badges and conſequences of plenty. 


The names of Spencer and Shakeſpear, who 


flouriſhed in thoſe days, are handed down to 
other nations. In a word, London was en- 
larged, civilized, and embelliſhed, and in a 
ſhort time the one half of the little iſland of 
Great Britain was able to counterbalance the 
whole power of Spain. The Engliſh were the 
fecond nation in the world in induſtry; and in 
liberty they were the firſt. During this reign 
there were public companies eſtabliſhed for tra- 
ding to the Levant and the North. Agricul- 
ture now firſt began to be conſidered in Eng- 
land as the chief riches of the ſtate, while in 
Spain they began to negleCt this real good for 
ideal treaſures. Phe gold and filver trade 
of the new world enriched the king of Spain : 
but in England the ſubje&t was benefited by 
the ſale of the natural commodities. A private 
merchant of London, called Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham, was at that time rich enough to build 
the Royal Exchange at his own expence, and 
a college which bears his name. Several other 
citizens founded hoſpitals and public ſchools. 
Such were the glorious effects produced by li- 
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_ in that kingdon, that private perſons 
could do what kings at preſent can only do in 
the moſt happy adminiſtration. 

The royal revenues in Elizabeth's reign ſel- 
dom exceeded fix hundred thouſand pounds 
fterling, and the number of inhabitants in the 
kingdom were not more than four millions. 
The ſingle kingdom of Spain contained at leaſt 
as many more. And yet Elizabeth defended 
herſelf with ſucceſs, and had at once the glory 
of aſſiſting Henry IV. to ſubdue his kingdom, 
and the Dutch to eſtabliſh their republic. 

But to acquire a clearer knowledge of the 
life and reign of Elizabeth, it will be neceſſary 
to take a ſhort retroſpe of the reigns of Ed- 
ward VI. and queen Mary. | 

Elizabeth was born in 1533, and while yet 
in her cradle was declared the lawful heireſs to 
the crown of England ; a ſhort time afterwards, 
upon her mother's being removed from the 
throne to the ſcaffold, ſhe was declared a baſtard. 
Her father, who ended his life in 1547, died 
like a tyrant, as he had lived. While on his 
death-bed, he gave orders for executions, and 
always under the ſanction of juſtice, He con- 
demned the duke of Norfolk and his ſon to loſe 
their heads, on no other pretence but that they 
bad the arms of England marked on their plate. 
The father indeed obtained his pardon *, but 
the ſon was executed. It muſt be owned, that 
as the Engliſh are ſaid to ſet little value upon 


The death- warrant was actually ſigned, and ſent to the 
Heutevant of the Tower, and the duke would have been be- 
headed next morning, had not the king himſelf died in the- 
interim. 
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their lives, their governors have treated them 
according to their taſte. Even the reign of the 
young king Edward VI. fon of Henry VIII. 
and Jane Seymour, was not exempt from theſe 
bloody tragedies. Thomas Seymour, high ad- 
miral of England, and the king's own uncle, 
was beheaded for having quarrelled with his 
brother Edward Seymour, duke of Somerſet, 
who was protector of the kingdom during the 
king's minority; and ſoon afterwards this duke 
of Somerſet himſelf ſuffered the ſame fate. The 
reign of Edward VI. which laſted only five 
years, and during which the nation was, or 
appeared to be of the proteſtant religion, was a 
ſcene of ſeditions and troubles. When he died he 
left his crown to neither of his ſiſters Mary or Eli- 
zabeth, but to lady Jane Grey, a deſcendant of 
Henry VII. and grand-daughter to the widow 
of Lewis XII. and one Brandon, a private gen- 
tleman, who had been created duke of Suffolk. 
This Jane Grey was wife to lord Guilford, 
who was fon to the duke of Northumberland, 
a nobleman of great power in Edward's time, 
Edward's' will, by which he bequeathed the 
throne to lady Jane Grey, only proved 
the means of bringing her to a ſcaffold. 7553 
She was proclaimed queen in London; but 
Mary's intereſt and her lawful rights, as being 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Ar- 
ragon, prevailed; and the firſt thing which this 
queen did after ſigning her contract of marriage 
with Philip II. was to condemn her rival to 
death, who was a young lady of ſeventeen, fell 
of beauty and innocence, and who had been- 
Tau of no crime but that of being named in 
dward's will for his ſucceſſor. It availed her 
| | not 
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not that ſhe made a voluntary reſignation of her 

fatal dignity, which ſhe held but nine days: 
the was led to execution with her huſband, 
father, and father-in-law. This was the third 

queen of England who had mounted the ſcaf- 

told within leſs than twenty years. The pro- 
teſtant religion, in which ſhe had been educated, 
was the principal cauſe of her untimely fate. 

In this revolution the arm of the executioner 
was much more employed than that of the ſol- 
diery ;. and all theſe cruelties were committed 
by act of parliament. . Every nation has had 
its times of horror and bloodſhed ; but more 
illuſtrious lives have been loſt upon the ſcaf- 
fold in England than in all the reſt of Europe 
beſides. It has been the character of this na- 
tion to commit murders by form of law; and 
the gates of London have been loaded with 
human ſkulls, like the walls of the temple of 
Mexico. | | 


NOONAN ONE. 
CHAP: CXL. 


Of Queen ELIZABETH. 


1 


N BETH was confined in priſon by her 
ſiſter upon her acceſſion to the throne. 
This princeſs, who, after ſhe came to be queen, 
refuſed the hand of Philip II. now wanted to 
eſpouſe Courtney earl of Devonſhire ; and it 
appears by letters of hers yet remaining, that 
ſhe had a ſtrong inclination for this nobleman. 
A match of this kind would not have been at 
all extraordinary; we have ſeen that lady Jane 

| Grey, 
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Grey, though declared. heireſs to the crown, 
had married lord Guilford. Mary, queen 
dowager of France, deſcended from the. bed of 
Lewis XII. to that of Charles Brandon. All 
the royal family of England ſprung from a pri- 
vate gentleman, named Tudor, who had mar- 
ried the widow of Henry V. daughter to Charles 
VI. king of France; and in France, before 
its kings had attained their height of power, 
the widow. of Lewis the Fat: made no difficulty 
of eſpouſing Matthew de Montmorenci. ; 

Elizabeth, while a prifoner, and under a ſtate 
of continual perſecution from her ſiſter Mary, 
employed theſe moments of her diſgrace to the 
nobleſt purpoſes ; ſhe improved her mind, ſhe 
learned the languages and ſciences; but of all 
the arts in which ſhe excelled, the chief was 
that of diſſimulation, by which ſhe kept fair 
with her ſiſter, with the catholics, and with 
the proteſtants, and learned how to reign. 

No ſooner was ſhe proclaimed queen, | 
than ſhe found herſelf ſtrongly ſollicited 1559 
in marriage by her brother-in-law, Philip II. 
Had ſhe liſtened to his propoſals, France and 
Holland would have been in danger of being 
overwhelmed ; but ſhe deteſted both the reli- 
gion and perſon of Philip, and reſolved to in- 
dulge the vanity of being beloved, and the hap- 
pineſs of being te 2a Having been im- 
priſoned by a catholic ſiſter, her firſt thoughts, 
upon mounting the throne, were to reſtore the 
proteſtant religion in her kingdom. However, 
ſhe permitted a catholic biſhop to perform the 
ceremony of her coronation, that ſhe might not 
ſour the minds of the people at firſt, I ſhall 
here obſerve, that ſhe went from Weſtminſter 

to 
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to the Tower of London in an open chariot, 
followed by an hundred others. Not that 
coaches were at that time in uſe; it was only an 
occaſional piece of ſtate *. 

Immediately after her coronation ſhe con- 
voked a parliament, which ſettled the religion 
of England ſuch as it now is, and veſted the ſu- 
premacy, firſt fruits, and tenths, in the ſove- 
reign. _ | 
Elizabeth then had the title of ſupreme head 
of the church of England. Several writers, 
eſpecially the Italians, have thought this 
a ridiculous dignity in a woman ; but the 
might have conſidered that this woman reigned; 
that ſhe was in poſſeſſion of the rights annexed 
to the crown by the laws of the country; that 
in former times the fovereigns of all the known 
nations in the world had the ſuperintendance 
in religious matters; that the Roman emperors 
were fovereign pontiffs ; that although at pre- 
ſent there are ſeveral countries where the ſtate 
is governed by the church, there are others 
where the church is governed by the ſtate ; and 
laſtly, that it is not more ridiculaus for a queen 
of England to have the nomination of an arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the primate of the whole 
rn fg and to preſcribe laws to him, than for 
an abbeſs of Fontevrault to nominate priors and 
curates, and give them her benediction; in a 
word, that every country has its cuſtoms. 

The church of England retained whatever 
was moſt ſolemn and auguſt in the Romiſh ce- 
remonies, and moſt auſtere in the Lutheran diſ- 


ll 


* Coaches were firſt introduced into England by Henry 
Fitzallen, earl of Arundel, in the reign of Elizabeth. 


cipline. 
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cipline. I ſhall obſerve, that out of nine thou- 
ſand four hundred beneficed clergy, which were 
at that time in England, there were but four- 
teen biſhops, fifty canons, and eighty curates, 
who loſt their livings for remaining catholics, 


and refuſing to ſubſcribe to the reformation. 


When we reflect that the Engliſh nation had 
changed its religion four ſeveral times ſince 
the reign of Henry VIII. we are ay 5 that 
a people, who enjoy ſo great — 
have been ſubdued, or that, poſſeſſed of ſo much 

reſolution, they ſhould ever have been ſo fickle. 

The Engliſh in this reſemble thoſe Swiſs can- 

tons, who waited for their magiſtrates to de- 

termine what ſhould be their creed“ . An act 

of parliament is every thing with the Engliſh ; 

they love the laws, and there is no governing 

them, but by laws made by a parliament which 

pronounces, or ſeems to pronounce, by its own 

authority, 

No one was perſecuted for being a Roman 
catholic ; but thoſe who went about to diſturb 
the peace of the kingdom through a prinicple 
of conſcience, were ſeverely puniſhed. The 
Guiſes, who at that time made a handle of re- 
ligion to eſtabliſh their own power in France, 
made uſe of the ſame methods to ſet their niece, 
Mary Stewart queen of Scotland, on the Eng- 
liſh throne. Maſters of the finances and ar- 
mies of France, they ſent money and troops 
over to Scotland, under pretence of aſſiſting 
the catholics of that kingdom againſt the pro- 
teſtants. Mary Stewart, who was, married to 
Francis II. king of France, openly took upon 
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her the title of queen of England, as being de- 
ſcended from Henry VIII. All the Engliſh, 
Scotch, and Iriſh catholics, were in her inte- 
reſt. Elizabeth was not yet ſo firmly ſettled 
on the throne, but that religious cabals might 
have ſhaken her authority. However, ſhe diſ- 
© perſed this firſt ſtorm, ſent an army to 
the relief of the Scotch proteſtants, and 
obliged the queen regent of Scotland, Mary's 
mother, to conſent by treaty to obey laws of 
her dictating, and to ſend the French troops 
home within twenty days. 
Francis II. dying, ſhe obliged Mary Stewart 
to quit the title of queen of England. By 
her intrigues ſhe prevatled upon the parlia- 
ment of Edinburgh to eſtabliſh the reformed 
religion in Scotland; and by this artful ma- 
nagement ſhe 9mm, wh into her intereſt a coun- 
try from which ſhe had every thing to fear, 

Scarcely was ſhe freed from theſe inquie- 
tudes, when ſhe received freſh alarms of a more 
dangerous kind from Philip IT. This monarch 
was indiſpenſibly her friend, ſo long as Mary 
Stewart, as heireſs to Elizabeth, had a proſpect 
of uniting in her own perſon the crowns of 
France, England, and Scotland; but Francis 
H. being now dead, and his widow returned 
helpleſs into Scotland, Philip had only the pro- 
teſtants to fear, and therefore becarne an im- 
placable enemy to Elizabeth. 

He now privately raiſes commotions in Ire- 
land, which Elizabeth as quickly ſuppreſſes. 
He protects the catholic league in France, 
which proved ſo fatal to the royal family, and 
ſhe aſſiſts the oppoſite party. The republic of 
Holland finds itſelf hard preſſed by Philip's 

I forces, 
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ſorces, and Elizabeth ſaves it from ruin. For- 
merly the kings of England were wont to drain 
their country of men to ſettle themſelves on the 
throne of France; but intereſts and times were 


now ſo changed, that the queen of England 


ſent repeated ſuccours to Henry IV. to aſſiſt 
him in conqueting his patrimony. With theſe 
ſuccours Henry at length laid ſiege to Paris; and 
had it not been for the duke of Parma, or the 
king's extreme indulgence to the beſieged, he 
would have fixed the proteſtant religion in the 
kingdom. This is what Elizabeth had greatly 
at heart. It was natural for her to wiſh to ſee 
her endeavours ſucceed, and not to loſe all the 
fruits of the great expence ſhe had been at. 
Beſides, ſhe had conceived a mortal averſion to 
the catholic religion ever fince ſhe had been 
excommunicated by the two popes, Pius V. 
and Sixtus V. who had declared her unworthy 
and incapable to-govern ; and the more Philip 
II. declared himſelf the protector of this reli- 
gion, the more ſhe became its implacable enemy. 
No proteſtant divine could be more afflicted 
than Elizabeth, when ſhe heard that Henry 
IV. had renounced the reformed doctrines. 
Her letter to that prince is very remarkable : 
Lou offer me your friendſhip, as to your 
ſiſter, I am certain I have deſerved it, having 
paid dearly fpr it ; but of this I ſhould not re- 
pent me, had you not changed your father. I 
can no longer be your ſiſter by the father's ſide, 
for I ſhall always have a greater affection for 
my own father, than for him who has adopted 
you.” This letter ſerves at once to ſhew her 
heart, her underſtanding, and her forcible man- 
ner of expreſſing herſelf in a foreign language. 
| Not- 
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Notwithſtanding this hatred to the Roman 
catholic religion, it is certain that ſhe did not 
deal cruelly b the catholics of her kingdom, 
as Mary + done during her reign by the 

8 roteſtants. It is true, that the two 
2 why * Creighton and Campian, with 
ſome others, were hanged, at the ſame time 
that the duke of Anjou, brother to Henry III. 
was preparing every thing in London for his 
marriage with the queen, which at length 
proved abortive ; but theſe Jeſuits were unani- 
mouſly convicted of conſpiracy and ſedition, of 
which they were accuſed ; and ſentence was 
given againſt them upon the teſtimony of wit- 
neſſes. They might have fallen innocent vic- 
tims, but then the queen was likewiſe innocent 
of their death, as ſhe acted only by the laws. 

Several perſons in France ftill imagine that 
Elizabeth put the earl of Eſſex to death merely 
from a fit of jealouſy ; and found their belief on 
a- tragedy and a novel. But thoſe who have 
read any thing know, that the queen was at 
that time ſeventy-eight years of age, and that 
the earl of Eſſex, finding the queen grown old, 
and hoping that her authority would decline 
with her years, had been guilty of an act of 
open * 564 for which he was afterwards 
tried by his peers, who paſſed ſentence of 
death upon him and his accomplices, 

The more exact adminiſtration F juſtice dur- 
ing Elizabeth's reign, than under that of an 
of her predeceſſors, proved one of the firme 
ſupports of her government. The revenues of 
the ſtate were employed only. in its defence. 
She had favourites, but ſhe enriched none of 
them at the expence of the nation. Her people 

were 
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were her chief favourites ; not that ſhe really 
loved them, for who can love the people ? But 
ſhe was ſenſible that her glory and ſafety de- 
pended upon behaving towards them as if ſhe 
did love them. 

Elizabeth would have enjoyed an unble- 
miſhed fame, had ſhe not ſullied a reign, in 
other reſpects ſo glorious, by the murder of her 
ſiſter Mary Stewart, a murder which ſhe ven- 
tured to perpetrate with the ſacred ſword. of 
Juſtice, | 
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Of Mary STEWART, Queen of Scots. 


T it a difficult matter to come at the whole 

truth in diſputes between private people, 
and how much more ſo in thoſe of crowned 
heads, where ſo many ſecret ſprings are em- 
ployed, and where both parties equally make 
uſe of truth and falſhood, as beſt ſuits their 
purpoſe. Cotemporary writers are in theſe 
caſes generally ſuſpected of partiality, and are 
for the moſt part rather advocates on one ſide, 
than the faithful depoſitories of hiſtory. I muſt 


then confine myſelf to authenticated facts only, 


amidſt the perplexed accounts given of this im- 
portant and fatal event. 

Mary and Elizabeth were rivals in all re- 
ſpects: they were rivals in nations, in crowns, 
in religion, in underſtanding, and in beauty. 
Mary was far leſs powerful, and not ſo much 

Vor. V. C miſtreſs 
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treſs of herſelf as Elizabeth, nor had ſhe her 
unſhaken reſolution and depth of politics; in 
a word, ſhe was ſuperior to her only in the 
charms of her perſon, which contributed not a 
little to her ſubſequent misfortunes. The queen 
of Scots encouraged the . catholic faction in 
England, and the queen of England ſtill more 
powerfully ſupported the proteftant party in 
Scotland. Elizabeth gained ſo much the aſ- 
cendancy by her intrigues, that for a long time 
the prevented Mary from concluding a ſecond 
nuptials where ſhe had an inclination, 

However Mary, in deſpite of the cabals of 
her rival, and of the Scottiſh parliament, which 
was wholly made up of proteſtants, and headed 
by her natural brother the ear] of Murray, mar- 

6 lies Henry Stewart earl of Darnly, 
1 who was her couſin, and a catholic like 
herſelf. Elizabeth upon this tampers in pri- 
vate with Mary's principal proteſtant ſubjects, 
and excites them to take up arms. The queen 
of Scots purſues the rebels in perſon, and 
obliges them to retreat into England. Thus 
far every . ſeemed to favour her and con- 
found her rival. 

Mary had a ſoft and tender heart; this was 
the beginning of all her misfortunes. An Ita- 
lian muſician, named David Rizzo, or Ricio, 
had inſinuated himfelf too far into her good 
graces, He played well upon ſeveral inſtru- 
ments, and had a very agreeable baſs voice. A 
proof that the Italians were at that time in poſ- 
ſefſion of the empire of muſic, and exerciſed 
their profeſſion with a kind of excluſive right 
in all courts, is, that Mary's whole band was 
Italian, Another proof that foreign courts 

make 
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make an indiſcriminate uſe of any one who is 
in credit, is, that this Rizzo was a penſioner 
to the pope. He was greatly inſtrumental in 
the queen's marriage with lord Darnly, and 
not leſs ſo in that diſlike ſhe afterwards took to 
him. Darnly, who had only the name of king, 
and ſaw himſelf deſpiſed by his wife, grew in- 
cenſed and jealous; and one evening that he 
knew the queen was in her apartment, he took 
with him a few armed men, and going up a 
pair of private ſtairs, enters her chamber, where 
ſhe was at ſupper with Rizzo and one of the 
ladies of her court. They overturned the 
table, and flew Rizzo before the queen's eyes, 
who in vain attempted to cover. his body with 
her own, Mary was at that time five months 
gone with child: the fight of the naked and 
bloody weapons made fo ſtrong an impreſſion 
on her, that it was communicated to the infant 
in her womb. This was James VI. afterwards 
king of England and Scotland, who was born 
four months after this melancholy affair, and 
who all his life-time trembled at the ſight of a 
drawn ſword, in deſpite of his utmoſt endea- 
vours to overcome this diſpoſition of his organs. 
So great is the force of nature, and ſo power- 
fully does ſhe act by ways impenetrable to us! 
The queen ſoon reſumed her authority, was 
reconciled to the earl of Murray, proſecuted the 
murderers of Rizzo, and entered into a freſh en- 
gagement with the earl of Bothwell. Theſe new 
amours produced the death of the king her huſ- 
band. It is ſaid an attempt was made to poiſon him, 
but that the ſtrength of his conſtitution got the 
better of the drugs they had given him : 
however, it is certain that he was mur- 
C 2 dcred 
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dered in Edinburgh, in a lone houſe, from 
whence the queen had previouſly removed moſt 
of her valuable effects. As ſoon as the murder 
was committed, the houſe was blown up with 
gun-powder, and the body was depoſited near 
that of David Rizzo, in the vault belonging 
to the royal family. The parliament and the 
whole nation openly charged Bothwell with 
this murder; and, in the midſt of the general 
cry for juſtice, Mary contrived to have herſelf 
carried off by this aflaſſin*, whoſe hands were 
yet ſtained with her huſband's blood, and was 
afterwards publicly married to him. What 
was moſt extraordinary in this horrid adven- 
ture was, that Bothwell had at that time a 
wife; and, in order to bring about a ſepara- 
tion, he obliged her to accuſe him of adultery, 
and made the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's pro- 
nounce ſentence of divorce between them, 
agreeable to the cuſtom of the country. 
Bothwell was poſſeſſed of all that inſolence 
which attends great wickedneſs, He aſſembled 
the principal noblemen of the kingdom, and 
made them ſign a writing, by which it was de- 
elared, in expreſs terms, that the queen could 
not diſpenſe with marrying him, as he had car- 
ried her away, and had Jain with her. All 
theſe facts are authenticated: the letters which 
Mary is ſaid to have wrote to Bothwell have 
indeed been diſputed, but they carry ſuch ſtrong 
marks of truth, that there is hardly any doubt- 
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— We wiſh our author had been at more pains in enquir- 
ing into the particulars of this affair, before he had adopted 


opinions ſo unfavourable to the memory of this unforty- 
nate princeſs, 
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ing their reality. Theſe complicated villainies 
effectually rouſed the Scots; Mary was aban- 
doned by her army, and obliged to yield her- 
ſelf priſoner to the confederates. Bothwell fled 
into the Orkneys; the quen was compelled to 
reſign the crown to her ſon, but was allowed 
to appoint a regent during his minority. She 
named het brother the earl of Murray: this 
nobleman however reproached her in the bit- 
tereſt manner with her paſt conduct. At length 
ſhe eſcaped from her confinement ; 68 
Murray's harſh and ſevere temper had 15 
procured her a new party. She found means to 
raiſe fix thouſand, men, but ſhe was ſoon de- 
f-ated and obliged to take ſhelter on the Eng- 
liſh borders. Elizabeth at firſt gave her an ho- 
nourable reception at Carliſle, but privately in- 
timated to her, that as ſhe was accuſed by the 
public voice of the murder of the king her huſ- 
band, it behoved her to vindicate herſelf, and 
that ſhe might depend upon her protection, if 
the ſhould be found innocent. : 
Elizabeth now made herſelf arbiter between 
Mary and the Scottiſh regency. The regent 
came himſelf in perſon to Hampton-court, and 
conſented to depolite the papers con- 6 
taining the proofs againſt his ſiſter, in 1599 
the hands of commiſſioners to be appointed by 
the queen of England. The unfortunate Mary 
on the other hand, who was ſtill detained pri- 
ſoner in Carliſle, accuſed the earl of Murray 
himſelf as author of that murder which he had 
laid to her charge; and excepted againſt the 
Engliſh . — unleſs the ambaſſadors 
of France and Spain were joined with them. 
Nevertheleſs, Elizabeth ſtill cauſed this unac- 
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countable trial to be carried on, and indulged 
herſelf in the cruel pleaſure of ſeeing her rival 
pine away in confinement, without coming to 
any determination concerning her fate. She 
was not Mary's judge, ſhe owed her an aſylum, 
but ſhe me her to be removed to 'Tewki- 
bury, where ſhe was little better tban a pri- 
ſoner. 

Theſe diſaſters of the royal houſe of Scotland 
were reflected back upon the nation, which was 
rent by factions that aroſe from anarchy. The 
carl of Murray was murdered by one of theſe 
factions, which ſheltered itfelf under the autho- 
rity of Mary's name. Aſter this murder, the 
inſurgents entered England, and laid waſte the 
borders with fire and tword. 

1670. Elizabeth preſently ſent an army to 

570 cpaſtiſe theſe diſturbers of the peace, 
and keep Scotland in awe. She likewiſe pro- 
cured the regency of that kingdom to be given 
to the earl of Lenox, brother to the murdered 
king“. Thus far ſhe acted according to the 
rules of juſtice and true greatneſs. At the 
fame time a conſpiracy was formed in England 
for delivering Mary from her confinement, and 
pope Pius V. very indiſcreetly cauſed a bull to 
be publifhed in Haie by which he excom- 
municated Elizabeth, and releaſed her ſubjects 
from their oath of allegiance. This ſtep, which 
was intended to deliver Mary, only haſtened her 
downfal. The two queens entered into mutual 
negociations ; the one from her throne, and the 
other from a priſon. Mary does not ſeem to have 


* He was duke of Lennox, and father to the murdered 
king. | 
be- 
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behaved with that flexibility which the ſituation 
of her affairs required. Scotland at this time 
was weltering in blood; the catholics and pro- 
teſtants had raiſed a civil war in the kingdom. 
The French ambaſſador and the arch- 1 
biſhop of St. Andrew's were made priſo- 57 
ners, the latter of whom was hanged upon the 
evidence of his own confeſſor, who ſwore that 
this prelate had accuſed himſelf to him of being 
an accomplice in the murder of the Jate king. 
It was Mary's greateft misfortune to have a 
number of friends in her diſgrace. The duke 
of Norfolk, who was a catholic t, wanted to 
marry her in hopes of a revolution, and reckon- 
ing on Mary's right of ſucceſſion to Elizabeth. 
Several parties were formed in her favour in 
London, which were weak indeed, but were 
capable of being ſtrengthened by forces from 
Spain, and the intrigues of the court of Rome. 
Theſe machinations however colt the 
duke of Norfolk his head, who was * 49 
ſentenced to die by his peers for having ſolli- 
cited ſuccours from the pope and the king of 
Spain, in Mary's bebalf. The duke of Nor- 
folk's death rivetted this unhappy princels's 
chains; her long misfortunes had not yet diſ- 
couraged thoſe of her party in London, who 
were ſtrongly ſupported by the princes of Guile, 
the pope, the Jeſuits, and the court of Spain. 
The great point in view was to ſet Mary at 
liberty, and | gary her on the Engliſh throne, and 
with her reſtore the catholic religion. A conſpi- 
racy was formed againſt Elizabeth. Philip had 


— 


The duke of Norfolk was a profeſſed and zealous pro- 
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nas already begun to prepare for his invaſion. 
552 The queen of England cauſed fourteen 
of the conſpirators to be put to death, and 
brought Mary, who was her equal, to a 
public trial, as if ſhe had been her ſub- 
ject. Forty-two members of parliament and 
five of the judges were ſent to examine her in 
Fotheringay caſtle ; ſhe proteſted againſt their 
proceedings, and refuſed to make any reply. 
Never was trial fo irregularly carried on, nor 
ſo inſufficient a ſentence ; ſhe was preſented 
only with copies of her letters, and no origi- 
nals. They made uſe of the depoſition of her 
ſecretaries, without confronting them with her ; 
they pretended to convict her upon the evi- 
dence of three conſpirators, who had been exe- 
cuted, though their ſentence ought to have 
been deferred till they had been examined in 
Mary's preſence. Ina word, though they had 
even proceeded with all the forms which juſtice 
requires for the loweſt of the,people, had they 
proved that Mary ſollicited for aid and revenge 
wherever ſhe had a proſpect of ſucceeding, they 
could not with equity have pronounced her cti- 
minal. . Elizabeth had no other juriſdiction 
over her than that of the ſtrong over the weak 
and unfortunate. 

At length, after eighteen years impriſon- 
ment, in a country which ſhe had imprudently 
Feb. 28. Choſen for an aſylum, Mary was be- 

g ? headed in an apartment of the pri- 
1587 ſon hung with black. Elizabeth was 
ſenſible that ſhe had committed a bad act, but 
ſhe added to the odium of it by attempting to 
impoſe upon the public, (who were not how- 
ever to be fo deceived) with an affectation of 
ſorrow 
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ſorrow for a perſon whom ſhe had put to death, 
by pretending that her miniſters had exceeded 
her orders, and by impriſoning the ſecretary of 
ſtate, who, ſhe ſaid, had been too precipitate 
in executing a warrant ſigned by herſelf. Eu- 
rope deteſted her cruelty and diſſimulation. Her 
reign was eſteemed, but her character was held 
in abhorrence. But what renders her ſtill more 
condemnable is, her not having been forced to 
this barbarity. It may even be ſaid, that in 
Mary's perſon ſhe had a ſecurity againſt the 
attempts of her adherents. 

Though this action be an indelible ſtain upon 
the memory of Elizabeth, it is a fanatical 
weakneſs to canonize Mary Stewart as a martyr 
of religion, who was only a martyr of adultery, 
of the murder of her huſband, and of her own 
imprudence. In her failings and _ misfortunes 
ſhe perfectly reſembled Joan of Naples; they 
were both handſome and ſprightly, both thro 
the frailty of their ſex drawn to commit an at- 
trocious deed, and both put to death by their 
relations. Hiſtory frequently preſents us with 
a repetition ef the ſame misfortunes, the ſame 


flagitious deeds, and one crime puniſhed by 


another. 
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CHAP. CLI. 


Of FRANCE, towards the End of the ſix- 
teenth Century, under Francis II. 


HILE all Europe was alarmed at the 
exceſhve power of Spain, and England 
made the ſecond figure by oppoſing that mo- 
narchy, France was grown weak, divided into- 
ſactions, and in danger of being diſmembered, 
ſo that it was far from having any influence or 
credit in Europe. The civil wars of this king- 
dom had reduced it to a ſtate of dependence on 
all its neighbours. Thoſe times of fury, ab- 
jectneſs, and miſery, have furniſhed more mats 
ter for hiſtory than is contained in all the Ro- 
man annals. And what were the cauſes of all 
thoſe misfortunes ? religion, ambition, the want 
of good laws, and a mal-adminiftration. 
enry II. by his ſeverity againſt the ſecta- 
ries, and eſpecially by the condemnation of the 
counſellor of parliament, Anne du Bourg, who 
was executed after the king's death by order of 
the Guiſes, made more Calviniſts in France 
than there were in all Swiſſerland and Geneva. 
Had theſe people made their appearance in a 
time like that of Lewis XII. when the court of 
France was at war with the papal ſee, they 
might poſſibly have met with ſome indulgence ;, 
Þut they appeared preciſely at the time when 
Henry II. ſtood in need of pope Paul IV. to 
aſſiſt him in diſputing the poſſeſſion of Naples 
and Sicily with Spain, and while theſe two 
powers were in alliance with the Turk againſt 
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the houſe of Auſtria. It was therefore thought 
neceſſary to ſacrifice them. The clergy, who 
were powerful at court, and were in fear of 
loſing their temporalities and authority, perſe- 
cuted them; and policy, intereſt, and zeal, con- 
curred in their ruin. The ſtate might have 
tolerated them, as Elizabeth tolerated the ca- 
tholics in England, and have preſerved a num- 
ber of good ſubjects, by allowing them libert 
of conſcience, It would have been of little 
concern to the government in what manner 
they performed their devotion, provided they 
ſubmitted themſelves to the eſtabliſhed laws : 
ns by perſecuting them, they made them 
rebels. 

The untimely fate of Henry II. was the ſig- 
nal of thirty years civil wars. An infant king 
governed by foreigners, and the jealouſy of the 
princes of the blood and high officers. of the 
crown againſt the family of Guiſe, on account 
of their great credit in the kingdom, began the 
fubverſion of France, n 
The famous conſpiracy of Amboiſe was the 
firſt of the kind we hear of in this .country.. 
To form leagues, and then to break them, to 


paſs haſtily from one extreme to another, to be 


violent in their paſſions and ſudden in their re- 
pentance, ſeemed hitherto to have formed the- 
character of the Gauls, who, when they took. 
the name of Franks, and afterwards of French,, 
did not change their manners. But in this con- 
ſpiracy there was a degree of boldneſs which: 
equalled it to that of Cataline, wich an artful 
management, a depth of contrivance,, and ai 
profound ſecrecy like os of the Sicillan Vet- 
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pers +, or the Pazzi “* of Florence. Lewis prince 
of Conde was the ſoul that ſecretly animated 
this plot, but in ſo artful. a manner, that tho 
all France was convinced that he was at the 
head of it, no one could poſitively convict him 
of being fo. 

It was peculiar to this conſpiracy, that it 
was in one ſenſe excuſeable, as being undertaken 
to wreſt the government out of the hands of 
Francis duke of Guiſe and his brother the car- 
dinal of Lorraine, who were both of them fo- 
reigners, and held the king in ſubjection, the 
nation in ſlavery, and the princes of the blood 
and officers of the crown at a diſtance : and in 
another highly criminal, as it attacked the rights 
of a king who was at age, and empowered by 
the laws to chuſe the depoſitories of his au- 
thority. 

It has never been proved that there was any 
deſign of killing the Guiſes; but as they would 
doubtleſs have made a reſiſtance, their deaths 
were inevitable. Five hundred gentlemen, all 
well ſeconded, and a thouſand reſolute ſoldiers, 
headed by thirty choſen captains, were all to 
aſſemble from the ſeveral provinces of the king- 
dom on an appointed day at Amboiſe, where 
the court then kept its reſidence. Kings were 
not in thoſe times ſurrounded by ſo numerous 
a guard as'they are at preſent. The regiment 
of guards was not formed till the reign of 


+ See Chap. xlvii. Vol. ii, 

* This happened in 1478. Francis Pazzi, one of the 
chief conſpirators againſt the family of Medicis, killed Ju- 
ſian de Medicis, and was afterwards hanged by the people 
of - Florence, together with the reſt of his accomplices, 
See Machiavel's hiſt, Florent. hb, viii, | 
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Charles IX. Two hundred archers were the 
moſt that attended Francis II. the other kings 
of Europe had no more. When the conſtable 
of Montmorenci afterwards came to Orleans, 
where the Guiſes had placed a new guard about 
the court upon the death of Francis II. he diſ- 
miſſed the new raiſed ſoldiers, and threatened 
to have them all hanged as enemies to the ſtate, 
who planted a barrier between the king and his 
people. * 

The ſimplicity of the ancient times ſtill con- 
tinued in the palaces of our kings, but they 
were by this means more expoſed to reſolute 
attempts. It was an eaſy matter to ſeize the 


royal family, the miniſters, and even the king 


himſelf: there was almoſt a certainty of ſuc- 
ceſs. The ſecret was kept inviolable by all the 
conſpirators for near ſix months; at length it 
was diſcovered by the indiſcretion of one of the 
chiefs named Renaudie, who divulged it in 
confidence to a lawyer of Paris, who diſco- 
vered the whole plot, which nevertheleſs was 
carried into execution. The conſpirators met 
at the. place apppointed as if nothing had hap- 
pened*; religious enthuſtaſm furniſhed them 
with a deſperate obftinacy. Theſe gentlemen 
were for the moſt part Calviniſts, who made a 
duty of revenging their perſecuted brethren. 
Lewis prince of Conde had openly embraced 
the new doctrine, becauſe the duke of Guiſe 
and the cardinal of Lorraine were catholics. 
This attempt was ſet on foot to bring about a 
revolution in church and ſtate. 

The Guiſes had hardly time to get 6 
together a body of troops. There were 150 
not fifteen thouſand men enrolled in all the 

king- 
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kingdom: but they ſoon muſtered a ſufficient 


number to exterminate the conſpirators, who, 
as they arrived in detached parties, were eaſily 
defeated. La Renaudie was killed fighting, 
and many others died like him, with their arms. 
in their hands. Thoſe who were taken died 
by the hands of executioners, and, for a whole 
month, nothing was to be ſeen in Paris but 
2 ſcaffolds, and gibbets loaded with dead 
ies. 

The conſpiracy thus diſcovered, and the 
authors of it puniſhed, only ſerved to en- 
ereaſe that power it was meant to overthrow. 
Francis de Guiſe was inveſted with the autho- 
rity of the ancient mayors of the palace, under 
the title of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
But this very authority, and the reſtleſs ambi- 
tion of his brother the cardinal, who endea- 
voured to introduce the inquiſition into France, 
ſtirred up all ranks in the kingdom againſt 
them, and proved the ſources of freſh troubles. 
The Calviniſts, who were ſtill prizately 
encouraged by the prince of Conde, took up 
arms in ſeveral provinces. The power of the 
Guiſes muſt certainly have been very formi- 
dable, ſeeing that neither Conde nor his bro- 
ther, Anthony king of Navarre, father to 
Henry IV. nor the famous admiral Coligni, 
nor his brother d'Andelot, colonel-general of 
the infantry, dared to declare themſelves openly. 
The prince of Conde was the firſt head of a 
party that ever ſeemed to wage civil war with 
fear and apprehenſion ; he ſeemed ready to 
ſtrike a blow, and would afterwards draw back 
again; and, imagining that he could always 
keep fair with a court * he meant to deſtroy, 
Le 
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be was ſo imprudent as to go to Fontaine- 
bleau in the character of a eourtier, when he 
ought to have been in that of a general at the 
head of his party. The Guiſes cauſed him to 
be arreſted at Orleans, and arraigned before 
the privy council and commiſſioners choſen out 
of the parliament, notwithſtanding his privi- 
lege as a prince of the blood exempted him 
from being tried by any but the court of peers, 
and the parliament aſſembled. But what avails 
privilege againſt ſuperior ſtrength? or what in- 
deed was a privilege of which there had been 
no precedent but in the violation of it, in the 
caſe of the criminal proceſs formerly iſſued 
againſt the duke d'Alengon ? 

The prince of Conde then was con- 6 
demned to be beheaded. The famous 300 
chancellor de YHopital, a noble legiſlator, at 
a time when good laws were moſt wanted, and 
an intrepid philoſopher, in an age of enthuſiaſm 
and fury, refuſed to ſign the ſentence. This 
example of undaunted courage was followed 
by the count de Sancerre, one of the privy 
council. Nevertheleſs the decree was going to 
be publiſhed, and the prince of Condé was on 
the point of falling by the hand of the execu- 
tioner, when on a ſudden the young king 
Francis II. who had been ill for a long time, 
and was infirm from his cradle, died at the age 
of ſeventeen, leaving his brother Charles, who 
was then only ten, an exhauſted kingdom, rent 
in pieces by factions. 

The death of Francis proved the dehverance 
of Condé; he was preſently releaſed from his 
confinement, after a feigned reconciliation had 
deen effected between him and the Guifes, 
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which was no more than the ſea] of revenge 
and hatred, as indeed what elſe could it be. 
The eſtates were now aſſembled at Orleans, 
without whom nothing could be done in ſuch 
a ſituation of affairs. Theſe eſtates conferred 
the guardianſhip of the young king Charles IX. 
and the government of the kingdom on Cathe- 
rine of Medicis, but not under the name of 
regent; they did not even give her the title of 
majeſty, which had but very lately been aſ- 
ſumed by kings. There are ſeveral letters from 
the ſieur de Bourdeilles to Henry III. in which 
he only ſtiles that prince“ Your highneſs.“ 
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Of FRANCE, during the Minority of 
CHARLEs IX. and the Reign of Henry 
III. 


D RING every royal minority, the an- 
cient conſtitution of a kingdom always 
recovers ſome part of its vigour, at leaſt for 
a time, like a family aſſembled together upon 
the death of the father. A general aſſembly of 
the ſtates was held at Orleans, and afterwards 
at Pontoiſe : theſe eſtates deſerve to have their 
memories preſerved, for the perpetual ſepara- 
tion they made between the fword and the long 
robe. This diſtinction was unknown in the 
Roman empire, even to the time of Conſtan- 
tine; their magiſtrates underſtood how to con- 
duct armies, and their generals could decide 

cauſes. 
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cauſes. The ſword and the law were, in like 


manner, lodged in the ſame hands in almoſt all 
the nations of Europe, till towards the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. By little and 
little theſe two profeſſions were ſeparated in 
Spain and France; though not abſolutely ſo in 
the latter, notwithſtanding the parliaments 
were compoſed only of the gentlemen of the 
long robe. The juriſdiction of the bailiffs, who 
were ſwordſmen, ſtill continued the ſame as it 


was in ſeveral of the provinces of Germany, 


and on the frontiers of that empire. The eſtates 
of Orleans, convinced that the ſwordſmen could 
not confine themſelves to the ſtudy of the law, 
took from them the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and conferred it on the gownſmen, who were 
before only their lieutenants, or deputies. Thus 
they, who from their original inſtitution had 
always been judges, ceaſed to be ſo any longer. 

The famous chancellor de FHopital had the 
principal ſhare in bringing about this change, 
which was effected at the time of the nation's 
greateſt weakneſs, and has fince contributed to 
{ſtrengthen the hands of the ſovereigns, by di- 
viding for ever two profeſſions which might, 
if united, have formed a powerful counterpoiie 
to the authority of the miniſtry. Some have 
thought ſince, that the nobles could not pre- 
ſerve the charge of the laws entruſted to them; 
but ſuch ſhould reflect that the Engliſh houſe 
of lords, which 1s compoſed of the only nobles 
properly fo called in that kingdom, is a fixed 
body of magiſtracy, who make the laws and 
adminiſter juſtice. When we ſee theſe great 
changes in the conſtitution of a ſtate, and ob- 
terve other neighbouring governments who 
have 
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have not undergone theſe ch in the ſame 
circumſtances, we may evidently conclude that 
the manners and genius of theſe people muſt 
have been different from thoſe of the former. 
At this aſſembly of the general eſtates, it 
appeared how very faulty the adminiſtration 
had been. The king was indebted upwards of 
forty millions of livres; money was wanted, 
and there was none to be had; this was the 
true cauſe of the troubles of France. Had Ca- 
therine of Medicis had wherewithal to have 
purchaſed good ſervants, and to have paid an 
army, the different factions which diſtracted the 
ſtate might have been eaſily kept under by the 
royal authority. The queen-mother found her- 
ſelf placed between the catholics and the pro- 
teſtants, the Condes and the Guiſes. he 
conſtable of Montmorenci was at the head of a 
ſeparate faction. Diviſion reigned in the court, 
the city, and the provinces. Catherine could 
only negociate, inſtead of reigning. Her maxim 
of dividing all parties, that ſhe might be ſole 
miſtreſs, encreaſed the troubles and misfortunes 
of the ſtate. She began by appointing a con- 
ference to bs held between the catholics and 
the proteſtants at Poiſſi *, which was fubjecting 
the old religion to arbitration, and giving a 
reat degree of credit to the Calvinif party, 
by ſetting them up as diſputants againſt thoſe 
who thought themſelves rather entitled to be 
their judges. 


— 
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A little town in the iſle of France, on the river Seine · 

about five leagues below Paris. It was the birth-place of 

It. Lewis, and formerly the royal refidence, A 
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At this time, when Theodore Beza- and 
other proteſtant divines came to Poifh, in order 
to maintain their doctrines in a public manner 
before the queen, and 2 court who as publicly 
ſung Marot's pſalms, cardinal Ferrara arrived 
in France as legate from pope Paul IV. but 
being -grandfon to Alexander VI. by the mo- 
ther's ſide, he was more deſpiſed on account of 
his birth, than reſpected for his place and me- 
rit; infomuch, that his croſs-bearer was in- 
ſulted even by the lacqueys of the court. Prints 
of his grandfather were fixed up in the public 
places through which he was to paſs, with an 
account of the wicked and ſcandalous actions 
of his life. The legate brought with him one 
Laines, general of the order of Jeſuits, who 
did not underftand a word of French, and diſ- 
puted at the conference in Italian, which 
tongue Catherine of Medicis had made familiar 
to the court, and it began to have a confider- 
able influence on the French language itſelf. 
This Jeſuit had the boldneſs to tell the queen 
at the conference, that ſhe had no right to call 
this afſembly, and that in fo doing ſhe had 
uſurped the pope's authority, Nevertheleſs he 
diſputed in this aſſembly which he found fault 
with, and faid, in ſpeaking of the euchariſt, 
„That God was in place of the bread and 
wine, like a king who makes himſelf his own 
ambaſlador.” This childiſh compariſon exeited 
a ſmile of contempt, as his inſolent behaviour 
to the queen did the general indignation. 
Trifling things ſometimes occaſion great miſ- 
chiefs; and in the fituation of minds at that 
time, every thing helped the cauſe of the new 
religion, 

The: 
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The conſequence of this confe- 
J +1994 ig rence, and of the intrigues that fol- 
502. lowed upon it, was the iſſuing of 
an edict, permitting the proteſtants to have 
preaching places without the 75 and this 
edict of pacification proved the ſource of the 
civil wars. The duke of Guiſe, though re- 
moved from his poſt of lieutenant- general of 
the kingdom, ſtill wanted to be its maſter: he 
was already connected with Philip II. and was 
looked upon by the people as the protector of 
the catholic religion. The grandees in thoſe 
times never travelled without a numerous reti- 
nue; and not as they do now, in a poſt-chaiſe 
with two or three footmen only; they were 
always attended by an hundred horſemen: this 
was all their magnificence, for three or four of 
them lay in one bed; and when they were 
in ating, at court, they had only a ſorry apart- 
ment to live in, without any other furniture 
than a few cheſts. The duke of Guiſe, as he 
was going through Vaſſi, a town on the bor- 
ders of Champagne, came upon ſome Calviniſts 
who, in conſequence of the privilege grente 
them by the edict, were ſinging plalms after 
their manner in a barn. His ſervants fell upon 
and inſulted theſe poor people, killed about 
ſixty of them, and wounded and diſperſed. the 
reſt, Upon this there was a general riſing of 
the proteſtants in almoſt every part of the king- 
dom, and the nation became divided between 
the prince of Conde and the duke of Guiſe. 
Catherine de Medicis fluctuated between both; 
nothing was ſeen on all ſides but killing and 
plundering. The queen was then at Paris with 
the king her ſon, where, finding herſelf de- 
prived 
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prived of all authority, ſhe wrote to the prince 
of Conde to come to her deliverance. This 
fatal letter was an order for continuing the 
civil war, which was proſecuted with the 
greateſt inhumanity. Every town was become 
a fortified poſt, and eyery ſtreet a -held of 
battle, ; « 

On one ſide were the duke of Guiſe 6 
and his brother, united by convenience 1 
with the faction of the conſtable of Montmo- 
renci, who was maſter of the king's perſon. 
On the other the prince of Conde, joined by 
the Coligni party. Anthony king of Navarre, 
the firſt prince of the blood, a weak and irre- 
ſolute man, who knew not of what religion or 
party he was; jealous of his brother Condé, 
and obliged to ſerve againſt his will the duke 
of Guiſe, whom he deteſted, was dragged to 
the ſiege of Rouen, together with the queen- 
mother, Catherine of Medicis: he was killed 
at this ſiege, and deſerves a place in hiſtory on 
no other account than that of being father to 
the great Henry IV. 

The war, which continued without inter- 
ruption till the peace of Vervins, was carried 
on after much the ſame manner as in the times 
of anarchy, at the decline of the ſecond race, 
and the beginning of the third. There were 
very few regular troops on either ſide, excepting 
ſome companies of men at arms, belonging to 
the principal chiefs. Plunder was their only 
pay; and all that the proteſtant faction could 
ſcrape together, they employed in bringing over 
German troops to complete the deſtruction of 
the kingdom. The king of Spain on his fide 
ſent ſome few ſoldiers to the catholics, in order 
to 
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to feed a flame which he hoped to turn to his 
own advantage, and thirteen Spaniſh compa- 
nies marched to the relief of Montluc in Sain- 
tonge. Theſe were, without contradiction, the 
— fatal times that the French monarchy had 
ever experienced. 

* The firſt pitched battle between the 
1592 eatholics and the reformed was fought 
near Dreux *, wherein not only Frenchman 
engaged againſt Frenchman, but the royal in- 
fantry was chiefly compoſed of Swiſs, as the 
proteſtant army was of Germans. This battle 
was remarkable by both generals being made 
priſoners ; Montmorenci who commanded the 
king's army in quality of conſtable, and the 
prince of Conde who was at the head of the 
reformed army. The duke of Guiſe, who was 
ſecond in command to the conſtable, gained the 
battle, and Conde's lieutenant, Coligni, ſaved 
his army. The duke of Guiſe was then at the 
heighth of his glory; always victorious where- 
ever he came, and always repairing the errors 
made by the conſtable, his rival in authority, 
but not in fame. He was the idol of the ca- 
tholics, and maſter of the court; he was affable, 
generous, and in every ſenſe the firſt man in 
the kingdom. 

_ After his victory at Dreux, he went 
153 and laid fiege to Orleans. This city 
was the center of the proteſtant faction, and he 
was on the point of reducing it when he was 
aſſaſſinated. The murder of this great man was 


A city in the iſle of France, and one of the oldeſt in 
the kingdom ; it is about forty miles diſtant from Paris. 
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the firſt which fanaticiſm had cauſed to be com- 
mitted. Theſe very Huguenots, who under 
Francis I. and Henry II. thought of nothing 
but worſhipping God and ſuffering what they 
called martyrdom, were become the moſt fu- 
rious enthuſiaſts, and ſtudied the ſcriptures, 
only to find out examples of aſſaſſinations. 
Poltrot de Mere imagined himſelf another Aod, 
ſent from God to kill a Philiſtine chief. This 
is ſo true, that his party made verſes in his 
praiſe z and I myſelf have ſeen a print of him 
with an inſcription extolling his crime to the 
ſkies. And yet his crime was that of a coward, 
for he pretended to be a deſerter from the re- 
formed party, and watched an opportunity to 
ſtab the duke of Guiſe into the back. He had 
the impudence to charge the admiral de Co- 
ligni, and Theodore de Beza, with having at 
leaſt connived at his deſign; but he varied fo 
much in his depoſitions, that he deſtroyed his 
own impoſture. Coligni even offered to go to 
Paris to be confronted with this miſcreant, and 
requeſted the queen to ſuſpend the execution 
till the truth could be cleared up. It muſt be 
acknowledged that the admiral, tho' the leader 
of a faction, had never been guilty of the leaſt 
action that could warrant a ſuſpicion of ſo 
black a treachery. 

It was not ſufficient that the Spaniards, Ger- 
mans, and Swiſs were called in to help the 
French to deſtroy each other, the Engliſh were 
likewiſe ſent for to join in the general ruin, 
Three thouſand of them had been introduced 1 
by the Huguenots into Havre- de- grace, a ſea- 1 
port town dull by Francis I. but the conſtable 1 
of Montmorenci, who had been exchanged for 
| the | 
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the prince of Conde, after great difficulty drove 
them out again. "Theſe troubles were now ſuc- 
ceeded by a momentary peace; Conde was re- 
conciled to the court, but his brother the ad- 
miral ſtill continued at the head of a powerful 
party in the provinces. Wy 7 
In the mean time Charles IX. having at- 
tained the age of thirteen years and one day, 
6 held his bed of juſtice, not in the par- 
1593 liament of Paris, but in that of Rouen ; 
and it is remarkable, that his mother, when 
ſhe reſigned her commiſſion of regent, kneeled 
to him. | 
A ſcene paſſed on this occafion, which is en- 
tirely without example; Odet de Chatillon, 
cardinal biſhop of Beauvais, had, like his bro- 
ther, changed to the reformed religion, and had 
taken a wife. The pope upon this ſtruck him 
out of the liſt of cardinals, and he himſelf ex- 
preſſed a contempt for the title; but, in order 
to brave the pope, he aſſiſted at the ceremony 
in his cardinal's habit ; his wife was allowed to 
be ſeated in preſence of the king and queen, 
as the wife of a peer of the realm; and was 
ſometimes called“ The counteſs of Beauvais, 
and ſometimes * the cardinal's lady.“ | 
France was full of abſurdities equally great. 
The confuſion of the civil wars had deſtroyed 
all kind of government and decency. The 
church-livings were almoſt all in the poſſeſſion 
of laymen; an abbey or a biſhopric was given 
as a marriage-portion with a daughter: bur 
theſe irregularities, now grown cuſtomary, were 
all forgotten in the boſom of peace, the greateſt 
of all bleſſings. The Huguenots, who were 
allowed 
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allowed the exerciſe of their religion, though 
they were ſtill upon their guard, remained 
quiet; and the prince of Conde joined in the 
diverſions of the court. But this calm was of 
ſhort duration; the Huguenot party inſiſted 
upon too many ſureties, and the government 
granted them too few. The prince of Condẽ 
wanted a ſhare in the adminiſtration; the car- 
dinal of Lorrain, chief of a powerful and nu- 
merous houſe, aimed at holding the firſt poſt 
in the ſtate; the conſtable of Montmorenci, 
who was an enemy to this family, retained his 
power, and ſhared in the authority of the 
court ; the Colignis, and the other Huguenot 
chiefs, prepared to oppoſe the houſe of Lor- 
rain. Every one {trove to have a ſhare in the 
diſmembering of the ſtate ; the catholic clergy 
on one ſide, and the proteſtant miniſters on the 
other, ſet up the cry of religion. God was 
their pretence ; a thirſt of rule, their God; and 
the people, intoxicated with fanaticiſm, were at 
once the inſtruments and the victims of the am- 
bition of all theſe oppoſite factions. | 
The prince of Conde, who had attempted 
to reſcue young Francis II. from the hands of 
the Guiſes at Amboiſe, now endea- 6 
voured to get Charles IX. into his own ©7527 
power, and take the city of Meaux from the 
conſtable of Montmorenci. This Lewis of Conde 
made exactly the ſame war, with the ſame ſtra- 
tagems, — on the ſame pretences, (religion 
excepted) which his name - ſake Lewis the Great, 
prince of Conde, did afterwards, during N 
the diſputes of the league. The prince 2 505 
and the admiral fought the battle of 97 
St, Denis againſt the conſtable, who was mor- 
Vol. V. D tally 
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tally wounded there, in the eightieth year of 
his age. He was a man l intrepid at 
court and in the field, poſſeſſed of great virtues 
and great faults, unfortunate as a general, in 
diſpoſition moroſe, capricious, and obſtinate; 
but an honeſt man, and one of a noble way of 
thinking. It was he who ſaid to his confeſſor, 
Do you think that I have lived fourſcore | 
years to be at a loſs to know how.to die for 
one quarter of an hour?” His effigy in wax 
was carried, like thoſe of the kings of France, 
to the church of Notre Dame, and the mem- 
bers of the ſupreme courts attended his funeral 
obſequies by order of the court; an honour 
which depends, as almoſt every thing of this 
kind does, on the will of the prince and the 
circumſtances of the times. 

This battle of St. Denis was indeciſive, 
and the kingdom was only rendered more mi- 
ſerable by it. Admiral de Coligni, who was 
the moſt fruitful in reſources of any man in his 
age, ſent into the Palatinate for near ten thou- 
ſand Germans, though he had no money to 
pay them with. It was now ſeen what a relj- 
gious zeal, ſtrengthened with a party-ſpirit, is 
capable of doing. The admiral's army taxed 
itſelf to pay the Palatine forces. The whole 
kingdom was laid waſte. It was no longer a 
war wherein one power aſſembles its Kees 
againſt another, and gains the victory or is de- 
{troyed ; there were as many different wars as 
there were towns ; ſubject deſtroyed ſubject 
with the moſt bloody fury, and relation, rela- 
tion, Neither the catholic, the proteſtant, the 
neutral, the prieſt, nor the mechanic, went to 
bed in ſafety. The ground lay untilled, or was 

manured 
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manured with ſword in- hand. A forced 1068 
peace * now enſued; but every peace 5 
was only a ſmothered war, and every day was 
diſtinguiſhed by murders and aſſaſſinations. 

The war ſoon broke out again openly ; and 
now it was that Rochelle became the center 
and principal ſeat of the reformed party, and 
the Geneva of France. This town is commo- 
diouſly ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, is become a 
flouriſhing republic, and was ſuch at that time 
in ſome degree; for, after having been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kings of England ever ſince the 
marriage of Eleonora of Guienne with Henry 
IT. it yielded obedience to Charles V. of France, 
on condition of bcing allowed to coin filver 
money in its own name, and that its mayors 
and ſheriffs ſhould be reputed noble. By theſe 
and ſeveral other privileges, together with an 
extenſive trade, it was become tolerably power- 
ful, and continued fo ti!] the time of cardinal 
Richelieu. It was Rrongly ſupported by queen 
Elizabeth ; and its dominion at that time ex- 
tended over Aunis, Saintonge, and Angou- 
mois, where was fought the famous battle of 
Jarnac. | ; 

The duke of Anjou, aſter- 
wards Henry III. who was at 6 
the head of the royal army with Wb 
the, title of general, though the marechal de 
Tavannes was fo in reality, proved victorious. 
Prince Lewis of Conde was killed, or rather 
murdered after his defeat, by Monteſquiou, 
captain of the guard to the duke of Anjou. Co- 


March 13, 


lt was concluded at Longjvmeay, and called ie Atele 
peace, Geccauſe it laſted only fix months, 
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ligni, who was ſtill called the admiral, though 
no longer in that poſt, rallied the remains of 
the conquered army, and made the victory uſe- 
leſs to the royaliſts. Joan d'Albret, queen of 
Navarre, widow to the weak king Anthony, 
preſented her ſon to the army, by whom he 
was acknowledged as head of their party; fo 
that Henry IV. the beſt of all our French 
kings, was, as well as Lewis XII. a rebel be- 
fore he aſcended the throne. Admiral Coligni 
was the real head, both of the Huguenot party 
and of the army, and was like a father to Henr 
IV. and the princes of the houſe of Conde, 
He alone was the ſupport of this unhappy cauſe: 
though in want of money, he kept an army on 
foot, found means to procure a ſupply of troops 
from Germany, though unable to pay them for 
their ſervice ; and, when defeated again at the 
6 battle of Moncontour in Poitou, by the 
1509 duke of Anjou's army, he {till repaired 
the loſſes of his party. 

They had no uniform manner of fighting 
in thoſe times. The German and Swiſs in- 
fantry made uſe only of long ſpears, the French 
moſt commonly of muſkets and ſhort halberts ; 
the German cavalry made ufe of piſtols, and 
the French fought only with the lance. The 
ſtrongeſt armies ſeldom exceeded twenty thou- 
fand men, nor could they afford to maintain a 
greater number. The battle of Moncontour 
was followed by a thouſand ſkirmiſhes in the 
different provinces. | 

At length, after numberleſs defolations, a 
new peace ſeemed to promiſe the kingdom a 

4 en 
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breathing time *; but this peace only prepared 
the way for the fatal maſſacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. This dreadful day had been meditated 
and planned for above two years. It is 
hardly poſſible to conceive how a wo- 
man like Catherine of Medicis, brought up in 

the midſt of pleaſures, and to whom the Hu- 
guenot party had given the leaſt umbrage of 
any, could have been capable of forming ſo 

barbarous a reſolution, It is ſtill more ſur- 

priſing in a young king, not quite twenty years 

of age. The Guiſe faction had a great ſhare 
in this horrid enterprize. Two Italians, the 
cardinal of Birague and the cardinal of Retz, 
were thoſe who diſpoſed the minds of the people 
for it. They gloried at that time in adopting 
Machiavel's maxims, eſpecially that which 
teaches that no crime ſhould be committed by 
halves. The beſt political maxim would have 
been not to commit any crime; but the man 

ners of men had taken a ferocious turn from. 
the continual civil wars they were engaged in, 
in deſpite of thoſe pleaſures and amuſements 
with which Catherine of Medicis- always en- 
tertained the court. This mixture of gallantry 
and ferocity, of pleaſures and ſlaughter, forms 
the oddeſt picture in which the contradictions 
of human-kind were ever exhibited. Charles 


1570 


IX. who was not at all the ſoldier, was yet of 


a blood-thirſty. diſpoſition; and though he in- 
dulged himſelf with miſtreſſes, he had a cruel 


heart. He is the firſt king who ever conſpired 


— — —— = — 


* This peace was concluded at St. Germain, in the months 
of Auguſt 1570, and was very advantageous to the proteſ- 


ants, which made their chiefs ſuſpect ſome bad deſign. 
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againſt his ſubjects. The plot was laid with 
as deep diſſimulation as the action itſelf was 
horrible. One thing alone might have given 
fome ſuſpicion ; which was, that one day while 
he was diverting himſelf with hunting of rab- 
bets in a warren,” he ſaid to his attendants, 
« Drive them all out, that I may have the plea- 
ſure of killing them all.” Accordingly, a gen- 
tleman of Coligni's party left Paris in haſte, 
and told the admiral at taking his leave, 
„That he was going to fly the place, be- 
cauſe, faid he, they make too much of us.” 

It is but too well known to Europe *, how 
Charles IX. married his ſiſter to Henry of Na- 


Varre 


The queen of Navarre was decoyed to Paris by a pro- 
poſal of marriage between her ſon, who was a{terwards 
Henry IV. and the princeſs Margaret, ſiſter to Charles IX, 
mme reigning king. The ſame pretence was uſed for allur- 
ing thither Henry, then prince of Bearn, and his uncle the 
prince of Conde, The admiral Coligni was invited by 
Charles, with a promiſe of declaring him general in a war 
againſt Spain in the Low Countries, and Coligni was ac- 
companied by other chiefs of the Huguenots, depending 
upon the peace which had been lately ratified, The queen 
of Navarre died ſuddenly, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon, 
The admiral going home to his own lodgings, about eleven 
in the forenoon, and reading a petition which had been 
preſented to him, was wounded by a ſhot from a window, 
fired by one Maurevel, hired for the purpoſe. The king 
vifiting him in the afternoon, expreſſed the utmoſt concern 
for his diſaſter, and aſſured him he would take ample ven- 
geance of the aſſaſſin and his abettors. This perfidiovs 
prince had, with his mother and council, already projected 
the ſcheme, which was now put in execution on the eve 
of St. Bartholomew. The duke of Guife, who was at the 
head of this ſhocking enterprize, communicated the king's 
intention to the preſident Charron, intendant of Paris, who 
ordered the captains of the different wards to arm the bur- 
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varre in order to draw him into the ſnare, what 
oaths he made uſe of to gain his confidence, 
and with what cruelty he afterwards executed 
thoſe maſlacres which he had planned for two 
years before. Father Daniel ſays, That 
Charles IX. was an excellent comedian, and 


— 
— 


gbers privately ; that at the alarm, which would be rung on 
the bell of the palace-clock, tlie citizens ſhould place lights 
in their windows, then break into the houſes of the Hugue- 
nots, and put them all to the ſward, without diſtinction. 
About midnight the duke of Guiſe, accompanied by the duke 


d' Aumale, the grand prior of France, a number of offices, 


and three hundred choice ſoldiers, marched to the admical's 
hotel, broke open the gates, and entered the houſe. A co. 
lonel and two other deſperadoes going up ſtairs to the ad- 
miral's apartment, butchered him without queſtion, and 
threw his body out of the window. All his domeſtics met 
with the ſame fate, while the trained bands acted the ſame 
tragedy in the Louvre, as well as within the city. Two 
thouſand perſons were maſſacred that night, and a great 
number periſhed next day. At the ſame time the Hugue- 
nots were ſacrificed in like manner by orders from court, 
at Meaux, Orleans, Troye, Bourges, Angers, Tholouſe, 
Rouen, and Lyons, The mangled body of the admiral 
was inſulted by the populace, and hung upon the gibbet of 
Montfauson. The young king of Navarre and his couſin 
the prince of Conde were cloſeted by- the king, who told 
them, that if they refuſed to embrace the Roman catholic 
religion, they ſhould not be alive in three days. The par- 
liament being aſſembled, and informed by their ſovereign of 
the ſteps he had taken, in conſequence (as he ſaid) of 
a conſpiracy againſt the catholics, the preſident, who 
was father of the celebrated biſtorian Thuanus, harangued 
in praiſe of the king's conduct; and the advocate-general 
propoſed that the. admiral and his accomplices might be 
proceeded againſt in form of law. Accordingly the mur- 
dered Coligni was tried, condemned, and hanged in effigy. 
In a word, this whole affair was one of the moſt infamous 
plans of perfidious cruelty that ever was executed, and 
leaves an indelible Rain on the French nation, 
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played his part incomparably well.” Iſhall not re- 
peat the circumſtances attending this execrable 
tragedy, which are known to all the world, as 
that one half of the nation butchered the other, 
with a dagger in one hand and a crucifix in the 
other, while the king himſelf fired from a win - 
dow upon the unhappy wretches who were 
flying for their lives, I ſhall only remark ſome 
few particulars ;- the principal is, if we believe 
the duke of Sully, Matthicu, and other hiſto- 
rians, that Henry IV. had often told them, that 
playing at dice with the dukes of Alengon and 
Guiſe, ſome days before the maſſacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, they ſaw, twice together, ſpots of 
blood upon the dice, upon which they quitted 
their game in the utmoſt conſternation. _ Fa- 
ther Daniel, who has preſerved this circum- 
ſtance in his hiſtory, ought to have been well 
enough acquainted with phyſics, to know that 
the black points, when making a given angle 
with the rays of the ſun, will appear red ; thi 
is known to every one who reads at all, and 
here was the whole of this ſurpriſing prodigy. 
There certainly was nothing miraculous in all 
this action, but that religious ſury which made 
favage beaſts of a people, who have ſince been 
of ſo mild and airy a diſpoſition. 8 
Father Daniel alſo relates, that when the 
dead body of Coligni was hanged upon the gib- 
bet of Montfaucon, Charles IX. went to feed 
his eyes with this cruel ſpectacle, ſaying, 
„ "That the body of a dead enemy always 
ſmelt well.” He ſhould have added, that this 
was an old ſpeech of Vitellius “ which has 


* Abhorrentes quoſdam cadaverum tabem, deteſtabili 
voce confirmare auſus eft : tim glers orciſum heſtem, et no- 
Iifs civem, Sueton. in Vitel, 
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zeal, and the dreadful puniſhment he inflicted 
on the heretics.” Baronius fays that this ac- 
gx. tion was neceſſary.” The court gave orders for 


3 been attributed to Charles IX. But what is + 
able moſt worthy of obſervation is, that father Da- wy | 
ak miel would perſuade us that theſe murders were 0 
ner, not premeditated. Perhaps the time, place, "gt 
the and manner of the maflacre, or the number of 112 
why thoſe to be proſcribed, might not have been Wh |! 
FTE concerted for two years ww al but it is cer- El.) 
* tain, that the deſign of exterminating the party 12098 
eve had been framed long before. The whole of 480 
ſto- Mezeray's account, who is a much better 1 
that Frenchman than father Daniel, and much ſu- N 
and perior as an hiſtorian in the laſt hundred years 1 
ar- of the monarchy, will not permit us to doubt of is 
of it; beſides, Daniel contradicts himſelf, when he 15 
ted praiſes Charles IX. for being fo good a comedian, 34 
Fa- and acting his part ſo well. | 4 10 
— The manners of men, and the ſpirit of a Wt 
well rty, diſcover themſelves in the way of writing Ls} 
that iſtory. Daniel contents himſelf with ſaying, | 1 
gle « that at Rome they praiſed the king for his 1 
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all the ſame maſſacre in all the provinces as at 
ade Paris; but ſeveral of the commandants of thoſe- 
Rom provinces, as St, Herem in Auvergne, la Guiche 
| at Macon, the viſcount of Orme at Bayonne» 
the and ſeveral others, refuſed to obey, and wrote 
ib- to Charles IX. nearly in theſe terms; That 
ed they would die for his fervice, but would not 
ng, conſent to murder any one for him.“ | 
i hy Theſe were times of ſuch horror and-fanati-- 
this ciſm, or ſear had taken ſuch ſtrong hold of all. 
has minds, that the parliament of Paris ordered a 
Tilt proceſſion every year on St. Bartholomew's day, 
mo- to give thanks to God for the extirpation of: 
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the heretics. The chancellor de I Hopital was 
of a very different opinion when he wrote exc:- 
dat illa dies, ** Let that day be for ever erazed.” 
Accordingly there was no proceſſion ; and after- 
wards they were ſhocked at the thoughts of pre- 
ſerving the remembrance of an action that ought 
for ever to be buried in oblivion, But, during 
the heat of the affair, the court ordered the 
parliament to try the admiral after his death; 
and two gentlemen, his friends, Briguemaut 
and Cavagnes, were formally convicted, and 
drawn upon a fledge to the Greve, together 
with the admiral's effigy, and there executed. 
Thus did they complete this horrid ſcene, by 
adding the forms of juſtice to their inhuman 
maſſacres. 

If there eould be any thing more deplo- 
rable than this maſſacre, it was, that it 
proved the occaſion of a civil war, inſtead 
of deſtroying the roots of theſe troubles. The 
Calviniſts now determined to ſell their lives as 
dear as poſſible. About ſixty thouſand of their 
brethren had been butchered in time of pro- 
found peace, and there ſtill remained above 
two millions ready to carry on the war, Freſh 
maſſacres now followed on both ſides. The 
fiege of Sancerre was very remarkable. Hiſto- 
rians tell us, that the reformed defended them- 
felves in that town as the Jews defended them- 
ſelves in Jeruſalem againſt Titus; and like 
them were at laſt overpowered, after having 
ſuffered: the ſame extremities, inſomuch that a 
father and a mother were driven to make a 
meal upon their own child. The fame is ſaid 
to have happened afterwards in Paris, when 
that city was beſieged by Henry IV. 

In 
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In the midſt of theſe diſaſters, the | 
duke of Anjou, who had acquired ſome 1573 
reputation in Europe by the battles of Jarnac 
and Moncontour, was elected king of Poland. 
He confidered this dignity only as an honour- 
able exile. He was called to reſide among a 
people whoſe language he did not underitand, 
who were at that time looked upon in the world 
as little better than barbarians, - and who, tho” 
they were not ſo miſerable, ſo devoured with 
fanaticiſm, or ſo diſtracted with factions as the 
French, were at the ſame time much leſs civi- 
lized and poliſhed. The duke of Anjou's pri- 
vate apenage * was worth more to him than 
the crown of Poland; it amounted to one mil- 
lion two hundred thouſand livres, and this diſ- 
tant kingdom to which he was going was ſo 
poor, that in the diploma of election it was ſti- 
pulated, as an effential clauſe, that the king 
ſhould lay out theſe one million two hundred 
thouſand-Jivres in Poland. Accordingly he re- 
paired with an ill-will to take poſſeſſion of his 
new dignity, and yet he ſeemed not to have 
much to regret in leaving France. The court 
he quitted was a prey to as many diflentions as 
the ſtate itſelf. Every day brought new con- 
ſpiracies real or imaginary, duels, murders, 
and imprifonments, without form or reaſon, 
and which were worſe than the troubles which 
occaſi,ned them. There were not fo many 
illuſtrious heads brought to the ſcaffold as in 
England, but there were more private murders 
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Lands ſet apart for the maintenance of younger clil- 
dren of the ro; al ſamily. 5 | 
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committed, and they already began to grow ac 
quainted with poiſon. 8 

Nevertheleſs, when the ambaſſadors of Po- 
land came to Paris to pay their homage to 
Henry III. the court gave them a moſt brilliant 
and delicately imagined entertainment, in which 
the genius and talents of the nation ſhone thro' 
the midſt of all theſe horrors and calamities. 
Sixteen ladies of the court, repreſenting the 
ſixteen principal provinces of France, after 
dancing a ballet, accompanied-with machinery, 
preſented the king of Poland and the amb 
dors with gold medals, on which were engraved 
the productions peculiar to each province. 
Henry had ſcarcely taken poſſeſſion of the 
throne of Poland, when Charles IX. died, at 
the age of twenty-four years and one month, 
after having made his name odious to all the 
earth, at a time of life when the ſubjects of his 
capital were not reckoned out of their mino- 
rity. He died of a very extraordinary diſtem- 
per: his blood oozed from all the pores of his 
body. This accident, which is not wholly 
without example, may have been cauſed by 
exceſſive fear, a violent tranſport of paſſion, or 
an overheated and atrabiliary conſtitution * ; 
but it paſſed with the people, eſpecially the 
proteſtants, for the effect of divine vengeance. 
An uſeful notion, did it put a ſtop to the wic- 
kedneſs of thoſe who are powerful, or unfor- 
tunate enough not to be ſubject to the curb of 
the laws. | 

The inſtant Henry III. heard of his 

1574 brother's death, he fled from Poland as 


More likely the effect of a putrid colliquation of the 
blood, aud 2 relaxation of the capillaries, 
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a man would fly from priſon. He might have 
obtained the conſent of the ſenate to have divided 
himſelf between that kingdom and his heredi- 
tary dominions, of which there has been many 
examples: but he haſtened from that ſavage 
nation to ſeek in his'own country a train of 
miſeries and a death as fatal as ever yet 

been ſeen in France. | 
He quitted a country where the manners of 
the people, though rough, were ſimple; and 
where ignorance and poverty made their lives 
gloomy, but at the ſame time preſerved them 
from being ftained with great crimes: The 
court of France, on the contrary, was a mixture 
of luxury, intrigues, gallantry, debauchery, 
lots, ſuperſtition, and atheiſm. Catherine of 
edicis, who was niece to pope Clement VII. 
had introduced a venality among all the places 
at her court, ſuch as was practiſed at the pon- 
tiff's. Another invention which ſhe imported 
with her from Italy was that of ſelling the 
king's revenues to certain farmers or purchaſers, 
who advanced money upon them; an expedient 
which, though it may be uſeful for a time, is 
attended with laſting danger. The fuperſti- 
tious belief of judicial aſtrology, enchantments, 
and witchcrafts, were likewiſe fruits of her 
tranſplanting from her own country into France; 
for although the revival of the polite arts' was 
in a great meaſure owing to the Florentines, 
as they were very far from having any know- 
edge of true philoſophy. The queen had 
brought over with her one Luke Gauric 3 an 
aſtro- 


1 


* He was a native of Gefoni in the kingdom of Naples, 


who had made great progreſs in mathematics and — 
ro- 
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aſtrologer, a man who at this time of day 
would be deſpiſed, even by the populace, as a 
wretched juggler; but was then looked upon 
as a perſon of great confideration. There are 
ſtill to be ſeen in the cabinets of the curious 
Tome of the conſtellated rings and taliſmans of 
thoſe times as is that famous medal in which 
Catherine is repreſented naked, between the 
conſtellations Aries and Taurus, with the name 
Ebulla Aſmodea over her head, holding a dart 
in one hand, and an heart in the other; and in 
the exergue the name Oxiel. | 
Never was the folly of witchcraft in ſo much 
credit as at that time. It was common to make 
figures of wax, which they pierced to the heart, 
pronouncing at the ſame time certain unintel- 
ligible words. By this they fancied they de- 
ſtroyed their enemies: nor were they in the 
leaſt undeceived by the failure of ſucceſs. One 
Coſmo Ruggieri “, a Florentine, being accuſed 


— 


aſtrology. He lived in high favour with pope Paul III. 
who raiſed him to the biſhopric of Civita Ducale, He is 
ſaid to have predicted, that Henry II. of France would be 
flain in a duel, or fingie combat, This prediction ſub- 
jected him to the ridicule and contempt of the French 
court ; but when it was verified, he came to be in great 
requeſt with Catherine de Medicis. 

* By making horoſcopes at the court of France he ob- 
tained the abbacy of St. Mabe in Brittany, He was after- 
wards ſent to the gallics for having been in a conſpiracy 
againſt Charles IX, but ſoon releaſed by the queen mother. 
He compoſed philtres and almanacks, and after a long ab- 
ſence appearing at the court of Henry IV. had the impu- 
dence to affirm that it was not he, but a certain gardener, 
who had been condemned in the preceding reign. He lived 


to an old age, and dying a profeiled atheiſt was denied 
chriſtian burial, 
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of having practiſed againſt the life of Charles 
IX. by theſe pretended ſpells, was put to the 
torture. Another of theſe magicians was con- 
demned to be burnt, who declared on his ex- 
amination, that there were above thirty thou- 
ſand of the ſame profeſſion in France. 

Theſe madneſſes were accompanied with 
numberleſs acts of devotion, and theſe again 
were intermixed wtth the moſt abandoned de- 
baucheries. The proteſtants, on the contrary, 
who piqued themſelves upon reſormation, op- 
poſed the ſtricteſt ſeverity of conduct to the li- 
centious manners of the court. They puniſhed 
adultery with death. Shews and games of all 
kinds were held in as much abhorrence by them 
as the ceremonies of the Romiſh church, and 
they put the maſs almoſt upon the ſame footing 
with witchcrafts : ſo that there were two na- 
tions in- France abſolutely different the one 
from the other; and there was the leſs proſpect 
of reunion, as the Huguenots had ever ſince the 
maſlacre of St. Bartholomew entertained a de- 
ſign of forming themſelves into a republic, 

The king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. 
and Henry prince of Conde, ſon to that Lewis 
who was aſſaſſinated at Jarnac,,were the heads 
of this party; but they had been detained pri- 
ſoners at court ever fince the time of the maſ- 
facre, Charles IX. had offered them the al- 
ternative of changing their religion or ſuffering 
death. Princes who have ſeldom any other 
religion than that of intereſt, do not often 
chooſe to encounter martyrdom. Henry of 
Navarre, and Henry of Conde then had turned 
catholics; but at the death of Charles LX. 
Conde found means to make his eſcape, and 

ſolemn- 
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folemnly abjured the Romiſh faith at Straſ- 
bourg : he afterwards took refuge in the Pala- 
tinate, and made uſe of his credit with the Ger- 
mans to procure ſuccours for his party, in the 
fame manner as his father had formerly. done. 

_ Hepry III. at his return to France had it in 
his power to ſettle matters in that kingdom; it 
was bathed in blood, it was divided on all ſides, 
dut it was not diſmembered. It was ſtill in 
poſſeſſion of Pignerol, and the marquiſate of. 
Saluces, and conſequently of all the ports of 
Italy. A few years of a tolerable adminiſtra- 
tion might have healed the wounds of a nation 
where the land is fruitful and the inhabitants. 
induſtrious. Henry of Navarre was ſtill in the 
power of the queen mother, Catherine of Me- 
dicis, who had been declared regent of the 
kingdom, by Charles IX. till the return of 
the new king.. The Huguenots only deſired a 
protection for their religion and properties; and 
their ſcheme of forming a republic could never- 
have prevailed againſt the royal authority reſo- 
lotely exerted, and not carried to extremes. 
They might have been eafily kept within 
bounds. Such at leaſt were always the opini- 
ons and counſels of the wiſeſt heads in the 
kingdom, ſuch as the chancellor de ''Hopital, 
Paul de Foix, Chriſtopher de Thou, father of 
the authentic and eloquent hiſtorian, Pibrac, 
and Harlay ; but the favourites, who thought 
to be gainers by a. war, determined the king to 
proſecute violent meaſures. 

No ſooner was the king arrived at Lyons, 
than with the handful of troops which had been 
fent to meet him, he endeavoured to ſtorm thoſe 
towns, which by a little politic management he 
| 1 might. 
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might have quietly reduced to their duty. He 
might have perceived that he had taken a wrong 
ſtep, when endeavouring to force a ſmall town 
called Levron ſword in hand, they called to 
him frem the top of the walls, Draw near, 
aſſaſſins; come on bloody murderers, you ſhall 
not find us afleep as you found the admiral.” 
He had not at that time money ſufficient to 
pay the ſoldiers, who therefore diſbanded of 


their on accord; and, happy in not being at- 


tacked upon the road, he went to Rheims to be 
conſecrated, and from thence to Paris to make 
his entry under theſe melancholy auſpices, and 
in the midſt of a civil war, which his preſence 
had revived, whereas it might have ſtifled it. 


He could neither curb the Huguenots, content 


the Catholics, check his brother the duke of 
Alengon, then duke of Anjou, manage his fi- 
nances, nor diſcipline an army. He wanted to 
be abſolute, and took no method of being ſo. 
He made himſelf odious by the ſhameful de- 
baucheries he indulged himſelf in with his mi- 
nions, He rendered himſelf contemptible by 
his ſuperſtitious practices and his proceſſions, 
by which he thought to throw a veil over his 
infamy, and which only tended to expoſe it the 
more. He weakened: his authority by his ex- 
travagance, at a time when he ought to have 
converted all his gold into ſteel. There was 
no police, no juſtice ; his favourites were mur- 
dered before his face. or cut each other's throats 
in their quarrels. His own brother, the duke 
of Anjou, who was a Catholic, joined againſt 
him, with Henry of Conde, who was an Hu- 
guenot, and brought a body of Swiſs into the 


king; 
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kingdom, while the prince of Conde entered 
it with an army of Germans. | 
During this anarchy, Henry duke of Guiſe, 
ſon to the late duke Francis, a rich and pow- 
erful nobleman, now become chief of the houſe 
of Lorrain, in France, poſſeſſed of all his fa- 
ther's credit, idolized by the people, and feared 
by the court, obliges the king to beſtow the 
command of the armies on him. It was his 
intereſt to throw every thing into confuſion, 
that the court might ſtand in need of his ſer- 
vices. 5 | 
The king demands a ſum of money of his 
city of Paris. He is anſwered that it had al- 
ready furniſhed within the laſt fifteen years, 
thirty-fix millions extraordinary; that the coun- 
try had been plundered by the ſoldiery, the city 
by the financiers, and the church by ſimony 
and bad conduct. In ſhort, inſtead of ſupplies 
he received only complaints. | | 
- In the mean time, young Henry of Navarre 
eſcapes from court, where he had hitherto been 
detained a priſoner. They might have appre- 
hended him again as a prince of the blood, but 
they had no right upon his liberty as a king; 
ſuch he actually was, of Lower Normandy, and 
of the Upper by right of Inheritance. He goes 
to Guienne. The Germans, who had been 
called in by Conde, entered the province of 
Champagne. The duke of Anjou, the king's 
brother, was likewiſe in arms. 
The devaſtations of the late reign are revived 
anew. The king then does that by a ſhame- 
ful-treaty which he ought to have done as an 
able ſovereign at his firſt acceſſion: he concludes 
à peace, and he granted at the ſame time much 
more 


* 
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more than would have been demanded of him 
at firſt, namely, the free exerelſe of the re- 
formed religion, with their churches, ſynods, 
and courts of juſtice ; to conſiſt of one half ca- 
tholics, and the other halt proteſtants, in the 
parliaments of Paris, Toulouſe, Grenoble, Aix, 
Rouen, Dijon, and Rennes. He publicly dif- 
owns the maſlacre of St. Bartholomew, in 
which he was but too deeply concerned. He 
exempts from taxes for ſix years, the children 
of all thoſe who were killed in that maſlacre 
reſtores the memory of the accuſed admiral 
Colignt to its honours; and, to compleat his 
own humiliation, ſubmits to-pay the German 
troops of the prince palatine Cakiwir, thoſe 
very troops who had forced him to conclude 
this peace. But not having money enough to 
ſatisfy them, he permits them to live at diſ- 
cretion for three months in the - provinces of 


Burgundy and Champagne. At length he ſends 
the ſum of ſix hundred thouſand crowns to Ca- 


ſimir, by his envoy Believre, who is detained 
by that prince as hoſtage for the payment of the 
remainder, and carried priſoner to Heidelberg, 
through which city Caſimir orders the ſpoils 
of France to be carried in proceſſion to the ſound 
of trumpets, in open waggons, drawn by oxen 
with their horns gilded. | wo; 
This low degree. of infamy, to which the 
king was Junk, emboldened Henry duke of 
Guile to form the league which had been pro- 
jected. by his, uncle the cardinal of Lorrain, 
and to raiſe himſelf upon the ruins of a miſera- 
ble and ill-governed kingdom. The ſtate now 
tcemed with factions, and Henry de Guiſe was 
tormed for them. He is allowed to have had 
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all the noble qualities of his father, with the 
moſt headſtrong and deſigning ambition. Like 
him he enchanted all hearts; and it was ſaid 
of the father and ſon, that in compariſon with 
them all other princes appeared but as common 
men. He was extolled likewiſe for a generous 
and noble heart; but he gave no great proof 
of this, when in the ſtreet Betiſi he trampled. 
upon the dead body of admiral Coligni, which 
had been juſt thrown out of a window before 

his face. | 
The Jeague was firſt ſet on foot in Paris. 
Papers were diſperſed amongſt the citizens, 
containing a project of aſſociation for the de- 
fence of religion, the king, and the liberty 
of the ſtate; or rather oppreſs at once 
both king, ſtate, and religion. The league 
was afterwards ſolemnly ſigned at Peronne, 
and throughout the greater part of Picardy, 
and ſoon afterwards the reſt of the provinces 
acceded to it. The king of Spain declared 
himſelf its protector, and it aſterwards received 
the ſanction of the popes. The king, preſſed 
between the Calviniſts, who — 2 addi- 
tional privileges, and the leaguers, who wanted 
to deprive him of his own, thought to ſtrike a 
blow in politics, by ſigning the league him- 
ſelf, for fear it ſhould cruſh him, and declared 
himſelf its chief, which inſpired the members 
of it with double boldneſs. He now found 
himſelf, againſt his will, obliged to break the 
peace he had concluded with the reformed, 
without having any money to carry on a new 
war. He convoked a general aſſembly of eſtates 
at Blois, but they refuſed to grant him the _ 
plics. 
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plies he demanded for this war, though 17786 
they themſelves had forced him into it, 157 
He could not even obtain leave to ruin him- 
ſelf by alienating his demeſnes. However, he 
made ſhift to aſſemble an army by ruining him- 
ſelf in another manner, namely, by mortgaging 
the crown revenues, and creating new poſts. 
Hoſtilities were now renewed on both ſides, 
which were followed by another peace. The 
king was deſirous of having money and troops, 
only that he might be in a condition of no 
longer fearing the power of the Guiſes; but 
as ſoon as the peace was concluded, he con- 
ſumed his ſmall reſource in idle pleaſures, feaſt- 
ing, and prodigalities, on his favourites. 

It was difficult to govern ſuch a kingdom 
otherwiſe than by money or arms. Henry III. 
could ſcarcely procure either the one or the 
other, We ſhall now ſee what difficulty he 
had to procure in his greateſt need one mil- 
lion three hundred thouſand franks of the clergy 
for fix years, to get the parliament to verif 
certain money edicts, and with what eagerneſs 
this tranſient ſupply was devoured by the mar- 
quis d'O, — of the finances. 

Henry could not be ſaid to reign. The ca- 
tholic league and the proteſtant confederacy 
made war upon each 1 in deſpite of him, 
in all the provinces of the kingdom. Epidemic 
diſeaſes and famine were added to theſe ſcourges z 
andat this time of general calamity, inorder to ſet 
up his own favourites againſtthe duke of Guiſe, 
after having created Joyeuſe and d'Epernon, 
dukes and peers, and given them precedence 
over their elder peers, he expended four millions 
on the marriage of the duke of Joyeuſe, with 


the 
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the ſiſter of the queen his conſort, and makes 
him his brother-in-law. New taxes were now 
raiſed to defray theſe prodigalities : this' excited 
the indignation of the public afreſh. Had the 
duke of Guiſe not made a league againſt the 
king, his conduct was ſufficient to have pro- 
duced one. 

At this time too, his brother the duke of An- 
jou goes into the Netherlands, which were af- 
flicted with equal deſolations, in purſuit of a 
principality, which he loſt by his imprudent ty- 
ranny. As Henry III. permitted his brother to 

ut himſelf at the head of the malcontents in 

anders, and endeavour to wreſt the provinces 
of the Netherlands from Philip II. we may 
judge whether that monarch would ſupport the 
league in France, which was every day gaining 
freth ſtrength. What then were the expedi- 
ents which Henry thought fit to oppoſe againſt 
it!? He inſtituted ſocieties of penitents, he built 
monkiſh cells at Vincennes for himſelf and the 
companions of his pleaſures : he made a ſhew 
of worſhiping God in public, while he com- 
mitted the moſt unnatural acts in private: he 
went clad in white ſackcloth, with a diſci- 
pline and a ſtring of beads hanging at his gir- 
dle, and called himſelf friar Herrys Such a 
conduct at once exaſperated and emboldened 
the leaguers. The pulpits of Paris publicly re- 
ſounded with cenſures againſt his infamous de- 
votion. The faction of fixteen* was formed 


o 


The faction of the ſixteen was a kind of particular league 
for Paris only, conſiſting of ſeveral perſons, who were diſtri- 
buted in the ſixteen Wards of the town, and who had ſhared 
the adminiſtration of affairs among one another ; they were 
Raunch friends to the duke el Guiſe, and ſworn enemies to 
the king, 
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under the duke of Guiſe, and nothing of Paris 


remained to the king but the name. 

Henry de Guiſe, now become maſter 8 
of the catholic party, had already pro- 7593 
cured troops with the money of his adherents, 
and began to attack the friends of the king of 
Navarre. This prince, who like Francis J. 
was the moſt generous cavalier of his time, 
offered to terminate this mighty difference by 
fighting the duke of Guiſe ſingly, or with ten 
againſt ten, or with any number that he ſhould 
chuſe. He wrote to Henry III. his brother- in- 
law, remonſtrating to him that the league was 
aimed much more againſt his crown and dig- 
nity, than againſt the Huguenot party; he 
pointed out to him the precipice on which he 
ſtood, and offered to deliver him at the hazard 
of his life and fortunes, | 

At this very time pope Sixtus V. fulminated 
that famous bull againſt the king of Navarre, 
and the prince of Conde, in which he calls 
them, „The baſtard and deteſtable race of 
the houſe of Bourbon,“ and declares them to 
have forfeited all right of inheritance and ſuc- 
ceſſion. The league made their own uſe of 
this bull, and obliged the king to proſecute his 
brother-in-law, who endeavoured to aſſiſt him, 
and to protect and ſecond the duke of Guile, 
who was dethroning him with reſpect. This 
was the ninth civil war ſince the death of 
Francis II. 

Henry IV. (for we muſt already call him fo, 
ſince that name is fo famous and dear, and is 
become a kind of proper name) Henry IV. 
had at once upon his hands, the king of 
France, Margaret his own wife, and the league. 
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Margaret, by declaring againſt her huſband, 


revived the old barbarous times, when excom- 
munications broke the ties of ſociety, and made 
a prince execrable to his ' neareſt relations, 
Henry now ſhewed himſelf the great man he 
was: he braved the even in Rome itſelf, 
cauſed papers to be fixed up at the corners of 
the high ſtreets, in which he gave Sixtus V. the 
formal lye, and appealed from his bull to the 
court of peers. | 

He eaſily prevented his imprudent wife from 
ſeizing upon Agenois, which ſhe attempted to 
do; and as to the royal army which was ſent 
againſt him under the command of the duke of 
Joyeuſe, all the world knows how he defeated 
it at Coutras, where he fought like a common 
ſoldier at the head of his troops, took ſeveral 
priſoners with his own hand, and ſhewed as 
much humanity and modeſty after his victory, 
as he had thewn courage during the fight *. 

This day gained him more reputation than 
it brought him real advantages. His army was 
not like that of a king, which is kept in pay, 
and always ready for ſervice; it was that of the 


* The duke de Joyeuſe threw down his ſword to two 
officers, and offered them one hundred thouſand crowns 
for his ranſom ; but a captain called St. Herai, riding up 
at that inſtant, ſhot him dead with a piſtol. His brother,the 
marquis de St. Sauveur, likewiſe loſt his life. The Catholics 
were totally routed, with great ſlaughter ; but Henry, in- 
ſtead of improving his victory, by advancing towards the 
Loire, and joining his German auxiliaries, or by re- 
ducing the provinces of Xaintonge, Angoumois, Poitou, 
and part of Anjou, where he would have met with little 
or no oppoſition, repaired to Bearn, to viſit the counteſs 
of Grammont, at whoſe feet he laid all the ſtandards which 
he had taken in the battle, , 
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head of 4 party, and had no regular pay. The 
officers could not prevent their ſoldiers from 
returning home to gather in their harveſts, 
and were obliged to retire themſelves to their 
eſtates. Henry IV. has been accuſed of hav- 
ing loſt the fruits of his victory by going to 
Bearn, to pay a viſit to the counteſs of Gram 
mont, of whom he was enamoured. Theſe 
people do not reflect that his army might eaſily 
have acted in his abſence, could he have kept 
it together. Henry of Conde, his couſin, a 
prince whoſe manners were as auſtere as thoſe 
of Navarre were gay and ſprightly, quitted the 
army as well as him, and retired to his eſtate, _ 
after having remained ſome time in Poitou, as 
did all the reſt of the officers, after ſolemnly 
ſwearing to reaſſemble again by the twentieth 
of November. Such was the method of ma- 
king war at that time, | | 
But the prince of Conde's ſtay at St. John 
of Angeli was one of the moſt fatal 
events of theſe horrid times. After J 88 h 
having ſupped with his wife Charlotte 588 
de la Frimouille, at his return he was ſeized 
with convulſions, which carried him off in two, 
days. The judge of St. John of Angeli by his own 
authority committed the princeſs to priſon, ex- 
amined her himſelf, entered a criminal proceſs 
againſt her, condemned a young page named Per- 
millac de Belle-Caſtel for contumacy, and ſen- 
tenced Brillaut the prince's maitre de hotel to be 
drawn aſunder by four horſes, in the town of St. 
John of Angeli, which ſentence was afterwards 
confirmed by commiſſioners appointed by the king 
of Navarre himſelf. The princeſs, who was 
with child, appealed to the court of peers, who 
Vor. V. E de- 
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declared her innocent, and ordered the pro- 
ceedings againſt her to be burnt. It may be 
neceſſary in this place to refute the ſtory which 
has been eater: by ſo many different writers, 
that this princeſs was delivered of the great 
Conde fourteen months after her huſband's 
death, and that the Sorbonne was conſulted 
concerning the child's legitimacy. Nothing 
can be more falſe; .it has been ſufficiently 
proved, that the young prince of Conde was 
born within fix months after his father's de- 
ceaſe. | 
If Henry of Navarre defeated the king's army 
at the battle of Coutras, the duke of Guiſe on 
his fide, almoſt at the fame time, routed an 
army of Germans, which was upon the march 
to join Henry, in which action he gave proofs 
of as great conduct as that prince had of courage. 
The unfortunate affair of Coutras, and the 
duke of Guiſe's reputation, proved two freſh 
ſubjects of uneafineſs to the king of France. 
Guiſe, in concert with all the princes of his 
houſe, drew up a petition to the king, in which 
they requeſted of him the publication of the 
council of Trent, and the eſtabliſhment of the 
inquiſition ; that he would order the eftates of 
all the Huguenots to be confiſcated, for the uſe 
of the heads of the league; that new places of 
ſecurity ſhould be put into their hands; and 
that he would baniſh ſuch favourites as they 
ſhould name to him. Every article of this 
petition was a barefaced outrage upon the royal 
authority. The people of Paris, and eſpe- 
cially the cabal of fixteen, publicly inſulted the 
. king's favourites, and were even wanting in a 
proper reſpect to his own perſon. 1 
But 
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But the real adminiſtration of the ſtate at that 
time is beſt fhewn by a ſmall circumſtance, 
which proved the cauſe of that year's diſaſters. 
The king, in order to prevent the troubles 
which he faw were likely to ariſe in Paris, for- 
bade the duke of Guiſe to enter that city. He 
wrote him two letters on this ſubject, which he 
ordered to be diſpatched by two couriers; but 
there being no money in the treaſury to defray 
this dan expence, the letters were put 
into the poſt, and the duke of Guiſe arrives at 
Paris with the ſpecious excuſe that he had not 
received the order. This occaſioned the battle 
of the Barricadoes *. It would be ſuperfluous 
to repeat what has been ſaid by ſo many hiſ- 
torians relating to this affair. Every one 
knows that the king quitted his capital and fled 
before his ſubjects, and that he afterwards con- 
voked the ſecond aſſembly of eſtates at Blois, 
where he cauſed the duke of Guiſe and the 
cardinal his brother to be aſſaſſinated +, after 
amy ih > urs | having 


> * 


* The king having introduced fix thouſand troops into 
the city of Paris, with a view to over-awe, and perhaps to 
ſeize the malcontents of that capital, the burghers, under 
the conduct and direction of the duke of Guiſe, or his de- 
pendants, raiſed barricadoes in the ſtreets as. they advanced, 
firing upon the king's troops, who being obliged to aban- 
don the city in diſgrace, the king thought he' was no longer 
ſafe at the Louvre, and fled to Chartres, 

+ When Henry, by the advice of his mother and a few 
counſellors, had reſolved to take off the duke by aſſaſſination, 
he would have employed for this purpoſe Crillon, colonel 
of the guards; but that gallant officer rejected the propoſal 
with diſdain. He told the king he was a gentleman, and 
not an executioner ; but that if his majeſty would allovs 
him to challenge the duke, he would do his endeavour to kill 
him fairly in ſingle combat. Henry expreſſed no reſentment 
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having taken the ſacrament with them, and fo- 
temnly ſworn upon the hoſt to live in friend- 
ſhip with them for ever. 

The laws are held fo reſpectable and ſacred, 
that had Henry III. only kept up the appear- 
ance of them, or if, when he had the duke and 
the cardinal in his power at Blois, he had, as 
he might have done, coloured his revenge with 
the forms of juſtice, his reputation and his life 
might have been ſafe : but the murder of a hero 


— — 


at this refuſal, but enjoining Crillon to ſecrecy, made the 
ſame propoſal to Loignac, captain of the band of Gaſcon 
gentlemen, and he readily undertook the office. The duke 
of Guiſe had repeated intimations of ſome deſign againſt 
his life; but he told his friends he was too far advanced to 
retreat : he obſerved, that the king and he were like two 
armies facing each other, the firſt that turned their backs 
would run the riſk of a defeat. The day that preceded his 
death, he found at table a note under his napkin, affuring 
him there was a defign © againſt his life. Having peruſed 
this intimation, he wrote with his pencil on the fame paper, 
They dare not, and threw it under the table. On the 
twenty -third day of December, in the year 1588, about 
eight o'clock in the morning, Revol, the ſecretary of ſtate 

told the duke of Guiſe that the king wanted to ſpeak with 
him in his cloſet. He forthwith paſſed through the anti- 
chamber, and lifting up the hangings in order to enter the 
cloſet, was ſuddenly ſtabbed in fix different places, by thoſe 
individuals of the Gaſcon guard whom Loignac had ſelected 
for the purpoſe, | He exclaimed, -** Lord have merey upon 
me!“ and falling dead on the floor, the king, who had 
with his own hands preſented the daggers to the aſſaſſins, 
came out of the cloſet, and ordered the body to be covered 
with a carpet, then-retired to wait till the reſt of his orders 
ſhould be executed. The cardinal de Guiſe with the archbiſhop 
of Lyons being in the antichamber, and hearing the duke's 
expiring groan, ran out in great conſtei natien; [but ther 
eſcape was prevented by the Scottiſh guard: they were co 
fined to different apartments, and next day the cardinal wzs 
murdered by the king's order. 
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znd a prieſt made him execrable in the eyes 
of all the Catholics, without adding any thing 
to his power, | 

And here I think J am bound to rectify an 
error which is found in many of our books, 
eſpecially in the State of France, a work which 
is frequently reprinted, and in which it is faid 
that the duke of Guiſe was afſlaflinated by the 
gentlemen in ordinary of the king's bedchamber; 
the orator Maimbourg alfo, in his Hiſtory of the 
League, pretends, that Loignac, thefprincipal of 
the murderers, was firſt gentieman of the bed- 
chamber. All this is manifeſtly falſe. The 
regiſters of the chamber of accounts which eſ- 
caped the fire, and which I have conſulted, 
prove, that the marſhal de Retz and the count 
de Villequier were taken from the number of 
gentlemen in ordinary, to be made firſt gen- 
tlemen of the bedchamber, a new poſt created 
by Henry II. for the marſhal de St. Andre. 
Theſe ſame regiſters likewiſe give the names of 
the gentlemen in ordinary of the bed-chamber, 
who were then of ſome of the principal fami- 
hes of the kingdom. They had ſucceeded in 
the reign of Francis I. to the place of cham- 
berlains, and theſe latter to that of knights of 
the houſehold, The gentlemen called the 
Forty-five, who aflaffinated the duke of Guile, 
were a new body formed by the duke of Eper- 
non, and payed by the royal treaſury on this 
duke's notes: and none of their names are 
found among the gentlemen of the bed- 
c = | 
Loignac, St. Capautet,. Alfrenas, Herbelade, 
and their accomplices,' were poor Gaſcon gen- 
tlemen, whom Epernon had provided for the 
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king on this occaſion. They were handy 
people, ſerviceable people, as they were called 
at that time. Every prince and great nobleman 
entertained one or more of theſe about him in 
thoſe troubleſome times. They were men of 
this ſtamp whom the Guiſes had employed to 
aſſaſſinate St. Megrin, one of Henry III. 's fa- 
vourites. Theſe practices were very different 
from the noble folly of ancient chivalry, and 
thoſe times of generous barbariſm, when all 
diſputes were decided within lifts by equal 
arms, | 1 
So ſtrong is the force of opinion among men, 
that thoſe murderers, who made no ſcruple. of 
aſſaſſinating the duke of Guiſe in the moſt 
cowardly manner, refuſed to dip their hands 
in the blood of the cardinal his brother; and 
the contrivers of this bloody tragedy were ob- 
liged to employ four ſoldiers of the regiment 
of guards, who knocked him on the head with 
their halberds. Two days paſſed between the 
murder of the two brothers; this is an irrefra- 
gable proof that the king had time e h be- 
fore. him to have a e e ee ice, if 
ever ſo ſudden. | 7-34 8h 
Henry III. was not only wanting in the ar- 
tif ce neceſſary on this occaſion, but he was 
likewiſe wanting to himſelf in not haſteni 
immediately to Paris with his army. An 
though he told Catherine of Medicis, his mo- 
ther, that he had taken all the neceſſary meaſures, 
he had only provided for his revenge, and not 
for the means of reigning. He remained at 
Blois uſeleſsly employed in examining into the 
journals of the eſtates, while the cities of Paris, 
Orleans, Rouen, Dijon, Lyons, and Toulouſe, 
| 5 re- 
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revolted at one and the ſame time as it were 
by agreement. He was now looked upon as no 
other than an aſſaſſin, anda perjuredwretch. The 
pope excommunicated him; and this excom- 
munication, which at any other time would 
have been held in contempt, became now of 
the moſt dreadful conſequence, as being 
joined to the public outcry for juſtice, 599 
and ſeeming to unite both and man againſt 
him. Seventy doctors of the Sorbonne in aſ- 
ſembly declared him to have forſeited his crown, 
and his ſubjects releaſed from their oath of al- 
leziance. The clergy refuſed abſolution to ſuch 
of their penitents as continued to own him 
for king. The cabal of fixteen commit to 
the Baſtile thoſe members of parliament who 
are moſt devoted to his intereſt. The duke of 
Guiſe's widow appears- to demand juſtice for 
the murder of her huſband and brother-in-law ; 
and the parliament at the requeſt of the pro- 
curator-general, appoints two of its counſel- 
. up an in- 
dictment againſt “ Henry of Valois, heretofore 
a France and Poland.” | 
is monarch had acted fo blindly through 
the whole of this affair, that he had no army 
2 he therefore ſent Sancy to negociate a 
ſupply of men from the Swiſs, and had the mean- 
neſs to write a letter to the duke of Mayenne, 
who was now at the head of the league, be- 
ſeeching him to forget the murder of his bro- 
ther. He likewiſe employed the pope's nuncio 
to ſpeak. to him; but Mayenne's, anſwer was, 
I never will forgive this miſcreant.” The 
letters which mention this negociation are ſtill 
preſerved at Rome. | 
| E. 4 At 
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At length he is obliged to have recourſe to 
that very Henry of Navarre, who was at once 
his conqueror and his lawful ſucceſſor, and 
whom he ought from the firſt moment of the 


forming of the league to have taken for his 


ſupport, not only as a perſon who was the moſt 
intereſted in the maintenance of the royal dig- 
nity, but as a prince whoſe generoſity he was 


- acquainted with, who had a foul far ſuperior to 
- the reſt of his cotemporaries, and who would 


never have made an ill uſe of his preſumptive 
right to the crown. 

By the aſſiſtance of Navarre and the efforts 
of the reſt of his party, he at length ſaw him- 
felf at the head of an army. The two kings 
now appear before the gates of Paris. It would 
be needleſs to recount how that city was de- 
livered by the murder of Henry III. I ſhall 


only obſerve with the preſident de Thou, that 


when the Dominican friar, James Clement *, a 
fanatic prieſt, who had been encouraged to this 


—_ 


This deſperate fanatic obtained admittance to the 
king at St. Cloud, by means of a letter with which he ſaid 
he was charged by the preſident de Harlay, one of his ma- 
jeſty's friends at Paris, While Henry peruſed this letter, 
Clement pulled a knife out of his ſleeve, and ſtabbing his 
ſovereign in the belly, left it ſticking in the wound. The 
king drew it forth with his own hand, and wounded the 
affaſſin in the eye; but he was immediately diſpatched by 
the guards, who hearing the noiſe ran into the apartment, 
and the body was thrown out at the window, Henry ex- 
pired next morning, after having declared the king of Na- 
varre his ſucceſſor. The council of fixteen, who governed 
Paris, in all probability knew of Clement's defign ; for 
that very morning, they impriſoned a great number of per- 
ſons who were known to have relations in the king's army, 
that they might ſerve as hoſtages to ſave the life of the aſ- 
ſaſſin, in caſe he ſhould have been taken alive. 

action 
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action by his prior Bourgoin and the reſt of his 
convent, full of the ſpirit of the league, and 
ſanctified, as he thought, by the ſacrament 
which he had taken, came to demand an au- 
dience of the king in order to aſſaſſinate him, 
Henry felt a ſecret pleaſure in ſeeing him ap- 
proach, and declared that his heart danced within 
him every time he ſaw a monk. I ſhall paſs 
over the detail of what paſſed at Paris and 
Rome on this occaſion; with what zeal the in- 
habitants of the firſt of theſe cities placed the 
picture of the regicide on the altars, how the 
guns were fired at Rome, and the monk's elo- 
gium publicly pronounced. But it will be ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that in the general opinion 
of the people, this wretch paſſed for a ſaint and 
a martyr, who had delivered the people of God 
from a perſecuting tyrant, on whom they be- 
ſtowed no other appellation than that of Herod. 
This man had devoted himſelf to certain death: 
his ſuperiors, and all thoſe whom he had con- 
ſulted, had commanded him in God's name to 
do this holy deed. His mind was in a ſtate of 
invincible ignorance, and he had an inward 
perſuaſion that he was going to offer himſelt a 
ſacrifice for God, the church, and his country; 
in ſhort, in the opinion of the divines, he was 
haſtening to eterna' happineſs, and the king he 
murdered was eternally damned. Fhis had been 
the opinion of ſome Calviniſtical divines con- 
cerning Poltrot de Mere, and what the catholics 
ſaid of the murder of the prince of Orange; 
and I remark the ſpirit of the times more than 
the facts, which are ſufficiently known. 
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HA FP. CXLIV. 
OF HENRY IV. 


N reading the hiſtory of Henry IV. by fa- 
ther Daniel, we are ſurpriſed at not finding 
him the great man. His character is but 
half drawn; there are none of thoſe ſayings 
which were the lively images of his ſoul, nor 
that ſpeech which he made in the aſſembly of 
the principal citizens of Rouen, and which is 
worthy of eternal memory; nor yet any notice 
taken of the great good he did to his country. 
In ſhort, father Daniel's reign of Henry IV. 
conſiſts only of a dry narrative of military ope- 
rations, long ſpeeches in parliament in favour 
of the Jeſuits, and the life of father Cotton. 
Bayle, who is as erroneous and ſuperficial, 
when he treats of hiſtorical and worldly mat- 
ters, as he is learned and ſolid in his logical writ- 
ings, begins his article of Henry IV. by ſay- 
ing, that “Had he been made an eunuch while 
he was young, he might haye eclipſed the glory 
of Alexander and Cæſar.“ This is one of hoſe 
things which he ought to have ſtruck, out of 
his dictionary; beſides, his 0 fails him in 
this ridiculous ſuppoſition, for Cæſar was much 
more addicted to debaucheries than Henry IV. 
was to women, and we can ſee no reaſon why 
Henry ſhould have ſurpaſſed Alexander. In 
fine, it is to be wiſhed, for the example of kings, 
and the ſatisfaction of the people, that they 
would conſult ſome better hiſtorian than Da- 
Riel, ſuch as Mezeray's great hiſtory, Pe- 
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Or HENRY IV. 83; 
refixe, and the duke of Sully, for what relates: 
to the reign of this excellent prince. 

Let us, for our private uſe, take a ſummary 
view of the life of this glorious prince, a life 
which was; alas! of too ſhort a date. He was 
from his-infancy brought up in the midſt of 
troubles and misfortunes. . He was preſent at 
the battle of Moncontour “, when he was but 
fourteen years old. He was recalled to Paris 
by Charles IX. and married to that king's ſiſter 
only to ſee his friends murdered around him, to 
run the hazard of his own life, and to be de- 
tained near three years a priſoner. of ſtate, He- 
eſcaped from his confinement only to undergo 
all the fatigues and viciffitudes of war; he was 
frequently in want of the common neceſſaries 
of life, a continual ſtranger to reſt, expoſing his 
perſon like the meaneſt ſoldier, performing ae- 
tions which are hardly credible, . but oy being 
ſo often repeated; witneſs that at the ſiege of 
Cahors in 1599, when he was five days ſucteſ- 
ſwely under arms, and fighting from ſtreet to 
ſtreet, without taking a moment's reſt, . The 
victory of Coutras was principally owing to his 
courage, and his humanity after the victory 
was tucl as gained him every heart. | 
By the murder of Henry III. he became 
king of France; but religion ſerved as a pre- 
text for one half of the chiefs of his army to 
deſert him, and for the leaguers to refuſe to ac- 


» 
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*- Moncontour fought on the third day of October, in 
the year 1569, between the army of Charles IX, com- 
manded by tis brother the duke of Anjou, afterwards 
Henry III. and the Hugueno's, under the admiral de Co- 
tigoi.; which laſt were deſeated with great laughter. 
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knowledge him. They ſet upa phantom of a king 
in oppoſition to him, Vendome cardinal of 
Bourbon; and the Spaniſh monarch, Philip II. 
who had gotten the maſtery of the league by 
his money, already reckoned France as one of 
his provinces. The duke of Savoy, Philip's 
fon-in-law, invades Provence and Dauphiné. 
The parliament of Languedoc forbid any one 
to acknowledge him. as king under pain of 
death, and declare him ** Incapable of poſſeſ- 
ſing the crown of France, agreeable to the bull 
of our holy father the pope.” 

Henry IV. had only the juſtice of his cauſe, 
his perſonal courage, and a few friends on his 
fide. He never was in a condition to keep an 
army on foot for any conſiderable time; and 
what ſort of an army was his ! It hardly ever 
amounted to twelve thouſand men complete ; 
a leſs number than a detachment now-a-days. 
His ſervants took their turns to follow him into 
the field, and left him again after a few months 
ſervice. The Swiſs troops, and a few compa- 
nies. of ſpearmen, which he could with diffi- 
culty keep in pay, formed the ſtanding force 
of his army. He was obliged to run inceſſantly 
from town to town, fighting and negociating; 
and there is hardly a province in France where 
he did not perform ſome great exploits, at the 
head of an handful of men. 

At firſt he fought the battle of Arques near 
Dieppe, -with about five thouſand men againſt 
the duke of Mayenne's army,which was twenty- 
five thouſand ſtrong; after that he carried the 
ſuburbs of Paris, and only wanted more men 
to make himſelf maſter of the city itſelf. He 
was then obliged to retreat, and to ſtorm ſeveral 


fortified 
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fortified villages in order to open a communica- 
tion with thoſe towns which were in his in- 
tereſt. | 

While he is thus continually expoſed to fa- 
tigues and dangers, cardinal Cajetanus arrives 
as legate from Rome, and in the pontiff®*s name 

uietly gives laws to the city of Paris. The 
C conſtantly declare againſt his ſove- 
reignty, and the league reigns in the name of 
the cardinal of Vendome, to whom they gave 
the title of Charles X. and coin money in his 
name, while Henry detains him priſoner at 
Tours. 

The monks and prieſts ſtir up the people, 
and the Jeſuits run from Paris to Rome and 
Spain, to excite factions againſt him. Father 
Matthew, who was called the courier of the 
league, labours inceflantly to raife bulls and 
armies to diſtreſs him. The king of Spain 
ſends one thouſand five hundred fpearmen, fully 
accoutred, making in all about four thouſand 
horſemen, and three thouſand of the old Wal- 
loon infantry, under the command of count 
Egmont, ſon to that Egmont whom this king 
had beheaded. Then Henry rallies the few 
forces he could get together, and at length 
finds himſelf at the head of no more than ten 
thouſand men. With this little army he fights 
the famous battle of Ivry *, againſt the leaguers 
commanded by the duke of Mayenne, and the 


* Henry had aQually inveſted Dreux, when, being in- 
formed that the duke de Mayenne was on his march to re- 
eve it, he called a council of war, and told them; “Gen- 


tlemen, we muſt raiſe the ſiege; but it will be no diſho- 


nourable ſtep, as we do it in order to give battle.” 8 ; 
ba- 
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Spaniards, vaſtly ſuperior in numbers, artillery, 


and all neceſſaries for a large army. He gains 
this battle as he had gained that of Coutras, by 
throwing himſelf into the thickeſt ranks of the 
enemy, and confronting a foreſt of ſpears. His 
words will be for ever remembered by poſterity : 
If you loſe your colours, repair to where you 
ſee my white plume of feathers; you will al- 
ways find it in the road to honour and glory,” 
„% Spare the lives of Frenchmen,” cried he, 
when the victors were dealing death among the 
vanquiſhed. 

This victory was not like that of Coutras, 
where he had barely the ſuperiority. He does 
not loſe an inſtant in taking advantage of his 
good fortune. His army follows him with ala- 
crity, and is reinforced on its march. But after 
all, he is able to muſter no more than fitteen 
thouſand men; and with this handful of troops. 
he lays ſiege to Paris, in which there were at 
that time near two hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand inhabitants. It is paſt doubt that he would 
have reduced the city by famine, bad he not, 
by an exceſs of compaihon, permitted his own 
troops to relieve the beſieged. iis generals in 
vain iſſued orders that no one, under pain of 
death, ſhould preſume to furniſh che belieged 
with proviſions; the very ſoldiers of his army 
ſold them io them. One day that they were 
going to make an example of two pealants who 
had been detected in carrying two waggon- 
lbads of bread to one of the poſterns of the 
city, Henry chanced to meet them on the way 
to execution, as he was viſiting the quarters: 
they immediately fell on their knees, and pleaded 
in excuſe, that they had no other way of get-- 


ting 
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ting their livelihood: “ Go your ways in 
peace,” ſaid the king, giving them at the ſame 
time all the money he had about him; The 
Gaſcon is poor; had he more, he would give 
it you.” A generous mind cannot refuſe a few 
tears of admiration and tenderneſs on reading 
ſuch paſlages. | | 

While he was thus carrying on the ſiege; the 
prieſts were making continual proceſſions clad 
in armour, with a muſket in one hand and a 
crucifix in the other. The parliament, the ſu- 
preme courts, and the citizens, took an oath 
on the Goſpel, in preſence of the legate and the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, not to receive him for their 
king. But at length proviſions began to fail, 
and the city ſuffered the moſt dreadful extremes 
of famine. | 

Philip ſends the duke of Parma to the relief 
of Paris with a powerful army. Henry haſtens 
to give him battle. Every one knows the letter 
which he wrote to Gabrielle d*Eſtree, (whoſe - 
name has been rendered ſo famous thro' him,) 
from the field where he expected to come to an 
engagement: If I. die, ſays he, my laſt 
thoughts ſhall be on my God, and the laſt but 
thoſe on you.” The duke of Parma did not- 
accept the battle he offered bim; he came only 
to relieve the city,. and make the Jeague more- 
dependant on the king of Spain. To continue 
the ſiege with ſo few troops, in the face of ſo 
powerful an enemy, was impoſſible. Here 
then his ſucceſſes were again retarded, and his- 
former victories rendered fruitleſs, However, 
he prevents the. duke of: Parma from making 
any conqueſts; and, by keeping cloſe to him 
with his little army as far as the frontiers of 

VI Picardy,, 
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Picardy, he obliges him to return back into 
Flanders. | 
No ſooner is he delivered from this enemy, 
than pope Gregory XIV. (Sfondrati) makes uſe 
of the treaſures amaſſed by his predeceſſor Six- 
tus V. to hire troops to End to the aſſiſtance of 
the league. The king had ſtill the joint forces 
of Spain, Rome, and France, to encounter; 
for the duke of Parma, when he retreated, had 
left the duke of Mayenne behind him with an 
army of eight thouſand men. One of the pope's 
nephews enters France with an army of Ita- 
lians and letters of admonition, and joins the 
duke of Savoy in Dauphiny. Lefficuictt, 
the ſame who was afterwards the laſt conſtable 
of France, and the laſt of the powerful French 
nobles, beat the duke of Savoy's and the pope's 
armies. He, like Henry IV. made war with ge- 
nerals and ſoldiers who ſerved only once, and 
yet he defeated theſe regular troops. Every 
one carried arms at that time in France, the 
peaſant, the artificer, and the citizen; this 
ruined the kingdom, but at the ſame time it 
prevented its falling a prey to its neighbours. 
The pope's troops diſperſed of themſelves, after 
having committed ſuch exceſſes as were till then 
unknown beyond the Alps. The country- 
people burnt the goats which followed their re- 

iments: | ; | 

Philip II. from his palace in Madrid conti- 
nued to feed this flame, by conſtantly ſupplying 
the duke of Mayenne with a few ſuccours at a 
time, that he might neither grow too weak nor 
too powerful, and by ſcattering his money thro® 
Paris in order to get his daughter, Clara Eu- 
genia, acknowledged queen of France, _ 
7 : . —4 
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the prince whom he ſhould chuſe to give her 
for an huſband, With this view he ſent the 
duke of Parma again into France, when Henry 
was beſieging the city of Rouen, as he had 
done during the ſiege of Paris. He promiſed 
the league that he would ſend an army of fifty 
thouſand men into the kingdom, as ſoon as his 
daughter ſhould be declared queen. Henry 
quits the ſiege of Rouen, and drives the duke 
of Parma again out of France. | 
In the mean time the faction of the ſixteen, 
who were in Philip's pay, were very near com- 
pleting that monarch's ſcheme, and the ruin 
of the kingdom. They had cauſed the firſt 
preſident of the parliament of Paris, and two of 
the principal magiſtrates, to be hanged for hav- 
ing oppoſed their contrivances. The duke of 
Mayenne, who ſaw himſelf on the point of being 
overpowered. by this faction, had cauſed four 
of them to be hanged in return. In the midſt 
of theſe divifions and horrors, the general eſtates 
were convoked at Paris, under the direction of 
the pope's legate and the Spaniſh ambaſlador 
the legate himſelf fate as preſident in the chair 
of ſtate, which was left empty, to denote the 
place of the king they ſhould elect. The Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador had likewiſe a ſeat in this aſ- 
ſembly. He harangued againſt the Salique law, 
and propoſed the infanta for queen. The par- 
liament of Paris preſented a remonſtrance to the 
duke of Mayenne in favour of this law; but who 
does not perceive that this remonſtrance had 
been previouſly concerted between the parlia- 
ment and the duke? Would not the nomina- 
tion of the infanta to the crown have deprived 
a him 
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| Henry, which his converſion would render uſc- 
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him of his office? and would not the propoſed 
marriage of this princeſs with his nephew the 
duke of Guiſe, have made him the ſubject of a 
perſon whoſe: maſter he was deſirous of re- 
maining ? 

During the ſitting of this aſſembly, which 
was as tumultuous and divided as it was irre- 
gular, Henry was at the gates of Paris, and 
threatened to reduce it. He had ſome few friends 
in the city, and there were ſeveral true citi- 
zens, who, wearied with their ſufferings and 
the yoke of a foreign power, ſighed after peace; 
but the people were ſtil] biaſſed by religion. 
The dregs of the people in this caſe gave law 
to the nobles, and the wiſeſt men of the nation; 
they were blindly led, and fanatic; and Henry 
was not in a condition to imitate the examples 
of Henry VIH. and queen Elizabeth. It was 
neceſſary therefore to change religion, which 
is always diſagreeable to a noble foul, The 
laws of honour, which ever remain the ſame 
among a civilized people, however other things 


may alter, always affix a kind of infamy te 


ſuch a change, dictated by intereſt; but this 
was ſo great, ſo general a concern, and ſo con- 


nected with the good of the kingdom, that the 


beſt ſervants the king had among the Calviniſts 
adviſed him to embrace a religion which they 
themſelves deteſted. It is neceſſary, ſaid the 
duke of Sully to him, that you ſhould become 
a papiſt, and that I ſhould remain a proteſtant.” 
This was all that the league and the Spaniſh. 
faction had to fear; the names of heretic and 
apoſtate were the principal arms they had againſt 
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Jeſs v. It was, neceſſary for him to be inſtrue- 
ted by the biſhops, for form's ſake; ſor in fact 
he knew more of the matter than thoſe who 
pretended to inſtrat him. His mother had 
carefully brought him up in the knowledge of 
both the Old and New Leſtament, with which 
he was perfectly acquainted ; and all his con- 
verſations turned upon controverſial points in 
religion, as well as upon war and love. Quo- 
tations from ſcripture, and alluſions to the ſa- 
cred writings, formed what we call the be/ 
eſprit of thoſe times; and the Bible was ſo fa- 
miliar to Henry, that at the battle of Coutras, 
when he made one of the enemy's officerss 
named Chateau Renard, priſoner with his own 
hand, he. cried out to him in the ſeripture - 
phraſe, “ Yield, Philiſtine.“ | 
We may ſufficiently perceive what he him- 
ſelf thought of his converſion, by his letter to 
the fair Gabrielle t, in which he ſays, To- 
1 ' * | & morrow 
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 *® In the year 1592 the King heard maſs at St. Denis, and 
received abſolution from the archbiſhop of Bourges, in con- 
ſequence of which a truce of three months was proclaimed, 
to the no ſmall mortification of the leagyers ; ſome of their 
preachers declaring from the pulpit, that no credit was to 
be given to the King's converſion, though publiſhed by an 
angel from heaven. Their harangues inſtigated one Pierre 
Barrier, a waterman, to undertake the aſſaſſination of the 
king; but he was diſcovered by an honeſt friar, one Sera» 
phin Branchi, whom he conſulted about the means of exe- 
cution, He was apprehended at Meulan, and confeſſing 
his intention, put to death. The king had a very narrow 
eſcape from the poignard of this deſperate fanatic; for, 
having occaſion one day to alight upon the road, he gave 
this Barrier his horſe to hold, 8 him to be a peaſant. 
F This lady was daughter of Anthony d' Eſtrees, ſeigneur 
de Cœuvres les Soiſſons, maſter of the artillery, and a man 
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-morrow is the day that I am to take the adven- 
turous leap. I believe theſe people will make 
me hate St. Denis as much as you hate 
It is facrificing truth to a falſe delicacy, to pre- 
tend, as father Daniel does, that Henry IV. 
had been a catholic in his heart long before bis 
converſion. His converſion doubtleſs ſecured 
his eternal welfare, but it added nothing to his 
right to the crown. | 

n the conferences which he held, he made 
himſelf perſonally admired and eſteemed by al! 
who cate from Paris to ſee him. One of the de- 
puties, ſurpriſed at the familiarity with which 


— 


of a good character. He endeavoured as much as lay in 
his power to prevent her amours with Henry, which be- 
gan in the year 1591; but theſe endeavours were baffled by 
her own inclination, and the management of her aunt, 
madame de Sourdis, who aſſiſted the intrigue. _ Gabrielle 
is mentioned in hiſtory by the different names of mademoi- 
ſelle de Cœuvres from her father's titie; madame de Lian- 
court, or de la Roche Guyon, on account of her marriage with 
Nicholas D' Amerval, ſeigneur de Liancourt, and de la Roche 
Guyon; marchioneſs de Monceaux, and dutgheſs of Beau- 
fort, from the titles beſtowed upon her by the king. Tha 
ſhe was a weak woman, ſhe had gained an abſolute aſcen- 
dancy over the mind of Henry, whom the love of this wo- 
man betrayed into a thouſand dangers and indifcretions, 
that greatly prejudiced his character; ſhe even aſpired to 
the dignity of queen, although his queen Margaret was 
then alive; and he weakly countenanced this ambition, 
He even ſent monſieur de Sillery to Rome, to ſollicit a di- 
vorce ; and how far he might have carried his folly in this 
particular is not eaſily determined, had not death interpoſed 
and taken her off ſuddenly, not without ſuſpicion. of poi» 
ſon, By this lady Henry had two ſons and a daughter, 
namely, Cæſar duke of Vendoſme, Alexander grand prior 


of France, and Catherine Henrietta, who married Charles 
de Lorraine, 


his 
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his officers behaved towards him, who crouded, 
about him ſo as hardly to leave him room; 
« You ſee nothing here, ſaid he, they crond 
much more about me in the day of battle.” 
In ſhort, after having taken the city of Dreux 
before he had learnt his new catechiſm, havin 
made his abjuration in the church of St. Denis, 
having been anointed at Chartres, and having 
taken care to keep up a good correſpondence in 
Paris, where there was at that time a garriſon 
of three thouſand Spaniærds, beſides Neapo- 
litans and Lanſquenets ; he entered that city as 
its king, with fewer ſoldiers than there were 
foreigners on the walls to be ſpectators of his 
entry. | 
| Pris had not beheld nor owned a king for, 
above fifteen years. 'This revolution was brought, 
about by two perſons only, the marechal of 


Briſſac, and an honeſt citizen, whoſe name was 


leſs illuſtrious, though his ſoul was equally no- 
ble; this was a ſheriff of Paris, named L'Anglais. 
Theſe two reſtorers of the public tranquility. 


ſoon got the magiſtrates and the principal 


eitizens to join with them. They had taken 
their meaſures ſo well, and ſo artfully impoſed, 
upon the legate, cardinal Pelleve, the Spaniſh 
officers, and the faction of ſixteen, and kept 
them ſo well within bounds, that Henry 
IV. entered his capital almoſt without 1594 
bloodſhed. He ſent all the foreigners home, 
though he might have made them priſoners, and 
pardoned all the leaguers. 

Several cities followed the example of Paris : 
nevertheleſs, Henry was ſtill far from being 


maſter of the kingdom. Philip II. whoſe de- - 


lign had been always to make himſelf neceſſary 
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to the league, had hitherto hurt the king but 
by halves, but now he injured him in more 
than one province. Deceived in his expectation 
of reigning over the kingdom of France under 
his daughter's title, he now thought of nothing 
but diſmembring it; and it ſeemed very pro- 
bable that this kingdom would have been re- 
duced to a worſe ſtate than when the Engliſh 
were in pofſeſhon of one half of it, and parti- 
cular nobles tyrannized over the other. "The 
duke of Mayenne had Burgundy ; the duke of 
Guiſe, ſon of Balafre, had Rheims, and a part 
of Champagne; the duke of Mercœur poſſeſ- 
ſed Britany; and the Spaniards Blavet, which 
is now Port Louis. Even thoſe who had been 
chief officers under Henry, aimed at becoming 
independent: and the Calviniſts, whoſe party 
he had quitted, fortified themſelves againſt the 
teaguers, and began to contrive means for reſiſt- 
ing the royal authority. Henry was forced to 
recover his kingdom foot by foot, partly by in- 
trigue and partly by force; and notwithftand- 
ing his being maſter of Paris, his authority was 
for fome time fo weak, that pope Clement VIII. 
continued to refuſe him abſolution, of which he 
would not have ſtood in need in lefs troubleſome 
times. None of the religious orders prayed for 
him in their convents ; and in ſhort the {aun 
Catholic part of the populace, were ſo poſſeſſed 
with the fury of fanaticiſm, that ſcarce a year paſ- 
fed without ſome attempt againſt his life. He was 
continually employed in fighting againſt one or 
another head of a party, in ſubduing, pardoning, 
negociating, and purchaſing the ſubmiſſion of his 
enemies. Would one think that it coſt him 
two millions of the currency of thoſe times to 
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ſatisfy the claims of the grandees? and yet the 
duke of Sully's Memoirs prove it beyond con- 
tradiction ; and that he punctually fulfilled all 
theſe pecuniary engagements when he came to 
the abſolute and quiet poſſeſſion of his kingdom, 
and might have refufed to pay the price of re- 
bellion. The duke of Mayenne did not make 
his peace with him till the year 1596. Henry 
was ſincerely reconciled to him, and made him, 
governor of the iſle of France. One day that 
he had wearied the duke in walking with him, 
he ſaid, . Couſin, this is the only injury I will 
do you whilſt I live;” in which he kept his 
word, as. he did with every one. 

He at length recovered his kingdom, but in 
a poor and ſhattered condition, to the full as 
bad as it had been in the reigns of Philip of Va- 
lois, John, and Charles VI. Several of the high 
roads were over-run with briars, and new paths: 
{truck out acroſs the countries, which lay neg- 
lected and uncultivated. Paris, which at pre- 
ſent contains upwards of ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants *, had not then above one 
hundred and eighty thouſand +. The public fi- 
nances, which had been diſſipated under the 
reign of Henry III. were now only the remains 
of the blood of the people openly trafficked for 


— 


—_ 


* At that rate Paris muft be more populous than Lon. 
don, which, by the beſt and Jateſt calculations, containg 
about fix hundred thouſand inhabitants. : 

+ At the time that Paris was befieged by Henry IV. 
in 1590, there were two hundred and twenty thouſand 
ſouls in that city: in 1593 there were but one hundred and 
eighty thouſand, 
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between the officers of the treaſury and the 
king's farmers. 

The queen of England, the grand duke of 
Florence, the German princes, and the Dutch, 
had lent him money to ſuj port himſelf againſt 
the league and the courts of Rome and Spain. 
To pay theſe juſt debts, the general receipts 
and the demeſnes were made over to the col- 
lectors of theſe foreign powers, who had the 
management of all the revenues of the ſtate in 
the heart of the kingdom. Several chiefs of 
the league who had ſold the king that fidelity 
they owed to him, had likewiſe receivers of the 
public revenues in their name, and ſhared a- 
mongſt them this part of the royal prerogative. 
Thoſe who farmed theſe alienated dues, ex- 
ated three, nay four times their value from the 
people, and what remained to the king were 
managed in the ſame manner; and at length 
when the general depredation obliged Henry to 
commit the whole management of the revenues 
into the hands of the duke of Sully; that mi- 
niſter, whoſe knowledge was equal to his inte- 
grity, found in 1596, that above one hundred 
and fifty millions were raiſed upon the people, 
to bring about thirty into the king's treaſury. 

Had Henry IV. been only the braveſt, moſt 
merciful, moſt upright, and moſt honeſt man 
of his age, his kingdom muſt have been infal- 
libly ruined. It required a prince who knew 
equally well how to make war and peace, who 
was acquainted with all the wounds of his 
kingdom, and the remedies to be applied to 
them ; who was capable of attending to the 
moſt important and moſt trivial affairs, of re- 
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forming whatever was amiſs, and of doing every 
thing that could be done ; all theſe qualifica- 
tions met in Henry IV. To the policy of 
Charles the Wiſe, he added the openneſs of 
Francis I. and the goodneſs of Lewis XII. 

To provide for all theſe preſſing wants, and 
to carry on ſo many different negociations and 
wars, _ found it neceſſary to call an aſſem- 
bly of the chief men of the kingdom at Rouen; 
this was a kind of general eſtates. The ſpeech 
he made to this aſſembly is ſtill freſh in the 
memory of every good citizen, who is the leaſt 
acquainted with the hiſtory of his own country. 
It was as follows : 

« Already, by the bleſſing of heaven, the 
advice of my faithful, ſervants, and the ſwords 
of my brave nobles, among whom ] alſo include 
my princes, as the quality of gentleman is our 
faireſt title, I have extricated this kingdom from 
ſervitude and ruin. I am now deſirous to re- 
ſtore it to its antient ſplendor; I invite you 
therefore to partake in this ſecond glory, in 
like manner as you had a ſhare in the firſt. I 
have not called you together, as my predeceſ- 
ſors have done, to oblige you to approve blindly 


of my will, but to receive your advice, to con- 


fide in it, to follow it, and to put myſelf en- 
tirely into your hands. Such an intention has 
ſeldom been found in kings, in conquerors, or 
in grey-beards ; but the love I bear to all my 
ſubjects, makes every thing poſſible and ho- 
nourable to me.” This eloquence, which 
flowed from the heart of an hero, far tranſcends 
all the boaſted harangues of antiquity. 

In the midſt of all theſe toils and dangers, the 
Spaniards ſurpriſed the city of Amiens, which 
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the inhabitants attempted to defend themſelves. 
This fatal privilege, which belonged to them, 
and which they made fo bad an uſe of, ſerved 
only to ſubject their city to plunder, to expoſe 
all Picardy, and to give new courage- to thoſe 
who attempted to diſmember the kingdom. 
Henry at the time of this freſh misfortune was 
in want of money, and in an ill ſtate of health; 
nevertheleſs he aſſembles a few troops, marches 
to the borders of Picardy, flies back again to Paris, 
and writes a letter with his own hand to the 
parliaments and principal communities, For 
neceſſaries to feed thoſe who defended the 
ſtate;“ theſe are his own words. He goes in 
perſon to the parliament of Paris; „Give me 
dot an army, ſays he, and I will joyfully lay 
down my life to defend you, and ſuccour the 
kingdom.” He propoſed the creation of new 
poſts, in order to raiſe the ſpeedy ſupplies that 
were wanting; but the parliament, looking 
upon theſe reſources as an additional calamity 
to the nation, refuſed to verify the edits, and 
the king was obliged to iſſue ſeveral mandatory 
letters before he could procure means to laviſh 
his bloed at the head of his nobility. 

At length by loans, and the indefatigable 
pains and oeconomy of Roni duke of Sully, 
that worthy ſervant of ſo illuſtrious a mafter, 
he found means to aſſemble a fine army, which 
was the only one for upwards of thirty years 
that had gone to the field provided with all ne- 
ceſſaries, and the firſt that had a regular hoſpi- 
tal, in which the ſick and wounded were taken 
care of, in a manner to which they had hitherto 
been ſtrangers. Before that every company 
had taken care of its wounded men as well as it 

a 1 could, 
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could, and-as many had been loſt through the 
want of proper care as by the fortune of arms. 

He now retook Amiens, in fight of the arch- 
duke Albert, and obliged him to retire. From 
-thence he haſtened to fuppreſs the troubles in 
other parts of the kingdom, till at length he 

-faw himſelf maſter of all France. The pope, 
who had refuſed him abſolution when he was 
but weakly eſtabliſhed, granted it to him as 
ſoon as he ſaw him victorious. Nothing now 
remained but to make peace with Spain, which 
Was ' concluded at Vervins; and this was the 
firſt advantageous treaty that France had made 
ſince the time ae Auguſtus. 

He now employed all his endeavours to po- 
liſh and aggrandize the kingdom he had con- 
quered, He diſbanded the ufeleſs troops, he 
ſubſtituted order and decorum in the public re- 
venues, in the room of the hateful rapine which 
had hitherto prevailed in them. He paid off 
the debts of the crown by degrees, and without 
ſtripping the people. The peaſants to this day 
repeat a ſay ing of his, which, though trifling 
in itſelf, ſhews a fatherly tenderneſs, that he 
wiſhed “ they had a chicken in the pot every 
Sunday.“ He made an improvement in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and, what was ſtill 
more difficult, he brought the two religions to 
live peaceably with each other, at leaſt in ap- 
pearance. Gene and the arts were held 
in honour. The manufaQtories for gold and 
filver ſtuffs, which had been forbidden by a 
—— edict, in the beginning of a trouble- 
ſome and neceſſitous reign, were now revived 
wich double luſtre, and enriched the city of 
Lyons and all France. He alſo eſtabliſhed ma- 
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nufactories for raiſed work in tapeſtry, both of 
woollen and filk, interwoven with gold. And 
they began to make ſmall plate glaſſes, after the 
manner of thoſe at Venice. It was to him 
alone that the nation was indebted for its filk- 
worms, and the planting of mulberry- trees, 
againſt the opinion of the great Sully, who ex- 
celled in his faithful and expert management of 
the finances, but was no friend to new inven- 
tions. Henry likewiſe cauſed the canal of 
Briare to be dug, by which the river Seine is 
joined to the Loire. He beautified and enlarged 
the city of Paris, made the place royal, or king's 
ſquare, and repaired all the bridges. The ſub- 
urb of St. Germain did not at that time join 
to the city, and was not paved; the king un- 
dertook to do this, and built that beautiſul and 
noble bridge where the people ſtill behold his 
ſtatue with an affectionate remembrance. He 
enlarged, and in a manner rebuilt the royal pa- 
laces of St. Germain, Monceaux, Fontainebleau, 
and the Louvre, particularly the latter; and ap- 
ointed apartments in the long gallery of the 
S which he built himſelf, for artiſts in 
all branches, whom he not only encouraged by 
his protection, but frequently rewarded: Laſtly, 
he was the real founder of the royal library. 
When don Pedro of Toledo was ſent as am- 
baſſador to Henry by Philip III. he hardly knew 
that city again, which he had formerly ſeen in 
ſo unhappy and languiſhing a condition. The 
reaſon is, faid Henry to him, that at that time 
the maſter of the family was abſent, but now 
that he is at home to take care of his children, 


they thrive and do well.“ 
A ; x The 


Or HENRY IV. or 
The gaieties and diverſions which had been 


introduced at court by Catherine of Medicis, 
in the midſt of the troubles, were under Henry 
IV. the ornaments of a peaceful and happy 


reign. 
57 rendering his own kingdom thus flou- 


riſhing, he became the arbiter of others. The 
popes never imagined, in the time of the league, 
that the Gaſcon would one day become the 
pacificator of Italy, and a mediator between 
them and the ſtate of Venice, and yet Paul V. 
was very glad to apply to him for his aſſiſtance 
to extricate him from the unadviſed ſtep he 
had taken in excommunicating the doge and 
ſenate of Venice, and laying the whole repub- 
lic under an interdict, on account of certain 
lawful rights which the ſenate maintained with 
its ecirflonied vigour. Henry was made ar- 
biter in this diſpute; and he whom the popes 
had excommunicated, now obliged them to 
take off the excommunication from Venice *. 


He 
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Father Daniel relates a particular circumſtance which 
appears very extraordinary, and which is related by no 
other author. He ſays, that Henry IV. after having recon- 
ciled the pope and the republic of Venice, ſpoilt the agree- 
ment himſelf, by communicating to the pope's nuncio at 
Paris, an intercepted letter of a miniſter of Geneva, in 
which this miniſter boaſts that the doge of Venice, and ſe- 
veral of the ſenators, were proteſtants in their hearts, and 
only waited for a favourable opportunity of declaring them- 
felves; that father Fulgentio, of the order of” the Ser- 
vites, the companion and friend of the famous Sarpi, 
ſo well known by the name of Fra Paolo, „ laboured 
with much ſucceſs in this vineyard.” He adds, that 
Henry IV. ordered his ambaſſador to ſhew this letter to the 
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He protected the infant- republic of Holland, 
ſupplied it nn from his private purſe, 
and contributed not a littte in making the court 
2 Spain acknowledge it a free and independent 

ate. 

His reputation was now eſtabliſhed both at 
home and abroad, and he was eſteemed the 
greateſt man of his age. The emperor Ro- 


— 


n 


ſenate, only ſtriking out the doge's name. But after Da- 
niet has related the ſubſtance of this letter, in which Fra 
Paolo's name is not to be found, yet he ſays that this Fra 
Paolo was mentioned and accuſed in the copy of the letter 
ſhewn to the ſenate, He does not name the miniſter who 
wrote this pretended intercepted letter. It is likewiſe to be 
obſerved that the Jeſuits are concerned in this letter, who. 
had been baniſhed from the republic cf Venice. In ſhort, 
father Daniel makes uſe of this ſtory, which he aſcribes to 
Henry IV. as a proof of that prince's zeal for the catholic, 
religion, It would have been an odd zeal in Henry to, 
throw diffention into the midſt of the Venetian ſenate, who, 
were his beſt allies, and to mingle the-defpicable perſonage 
of. an incendiary with the glorious. one of a peace-ma- 
ker. It is very poſſible that there might be a real or ficti- 
tious letter from a Genevan miniſter, and that this letter 
produced ſome little intrigues quite foreign to- the great ob- 
jects of hiſtory; but it is not in the leaſt ꝓtobable that Henry 
IV. ſhould have deſcended to the meanneſs which Daniel 
pretends to honour him for; adding, That whoſoever 
has connections with heretics, is either of their religion, or 
of no religion at all.” This odious reflection is even againſt 
Henry IV. who had the moſt connections with the reformed 
of any man of his time. It is to be wiſhed that father Da- 
Riel had entered more minutely into the adminiſtration of 
Henry IV, and the duke of Sully, rather than have de- 
ſcended to all theſe trifling circumſtances, which ſhew more 
partiality than equity, and unfortunately diſcover the au- 
thor to be more of a Jeſuit than a citizen. The count of 
Foulainvilliers is much in the right when he ſays, that it is 
- moſt impoſſible that a Jeſuit ſhould ever write a good 
hiſtory of France. 
dolph 
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dolph was only famous among philoſophers 
and chymiſts. Philip II. had never fought a, 
battle, and was after all only an indefatigable, 
gloomy, and diſſembling tyrant; and his pru- 
dence was by no means to be compared with 
the courage and openneſs of Henry IV. Who 
with all his vivacity was as deep a politician as 
himſelf. Elizabeth had acquired a great repu- 
tation ; but not having had the ſame difficultics 
to furmount, ſhe could not challenge the fame 
glory. That which ſhe really deſerved was 
dimmed by the double dealings with which ſhe 
was accuſed, and ſtained by the blood of Mary 
queen of Scots, which could never be waſhed 
away. Sixtus V. had raiſed himſelf a name by 
the obeliſks which he had cauſed to be raiſed, 
and the noble monuments with which he 
beautified Rome. But excluſive of this merit, 
which is far from being of the. firſt rank, he 
would never have been known to the world 
otherwiſe than for having obtained the ponti- 
ficate by fifteen years of continual falſity, and 
a ſeverity which even bordered upon cruelty. 
Thoſe who ſtill reproach Henry fo bitterly on 
account of his amours, do not reflect that his 
weakneſſes were thoſe of the beſt of men, and 
that they never prevented him from. attending 
to the good government of his kingdom, This 
he gave ſufficient proofs of when he made pre- 
parations for acting as the arbiter of Europe, 
in the affair relating to the ſucceſſion of Juliers. 
It is a ridiculous calumny in le Vaſlor, and 
ſome other compilers, to aſſert that Henry en- 
gaged in this war only on account of the young 
princeſs of Conde: we ſhould rather believe 
the duke of Sully, who candidly owns the 
| F 4 weak 
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weakneſſes of this monarch, and at the fame 
time proves that the king's great deſigns had 
not the leaſt connection with any love affair. 
It certainly was not on the princeſs of Conde's 
account that Henry made the treaties of Qui- 
eraſque, ſecured all the Italian powers, and the 
proteſtant princes of Germany in his intereſt, 
and propoſed to put the finiſhing hand to his 
glory, by holding the balance of Europe. 

He was ready to march into Germany at the 
head of forty thouſand men. He had forty mil- 
lions in reſerve, immenſe preparations, ſure al- 
liances, ſkilful generals formed under himſelf; 
the proteſtant princes of Germany, and the 
new republic of the Netherlands ready to ſecond 
him; every thing ſeemed to promiſe certain 
fucceſs. The pretended diviſion of Europe into 
fifteen principalities is known to be an idle 
chimera that never entered his head *. If he 

; had 


lf we may believe the duke de Sully, it certainly on- 
tered his head, and was the object of his perpetual meditation. 
He imagined that the ſtates of Europe might be united 
into a kind of chriftian common- wealth, the peace of which 
might be maintained by eſtabliſhing a ſenate by which all 
ditferences ſhould be determined; and he conceived that 
ſuch a confederacy might eafily overturn the Ottoman power. 
The number of the ſtates to be thus united was fifteen, 
pamely, the papacy, the empire of Germany, France, Spain, 
Hungary, Great Britain, Bohemia, Lombardy, Poland, Swe- 
den, Denmark, the republic of Venice, the States General, 
the Swiſs cantons, and the Italian commonwealth, to con- 
fiſt of Florence Genoa, Lucca, Modena, Parma, Mantua, 
and Monaco, In order to reduce theſe ſtates to a fort of 
political equality,, he propoſed that the empire ſhould be 
given to the duke of Bavaria; Naples, to the pope; Sicily, to 
the Venetians; Milan, to the duke of Savoy, who ſhould 
become king of Lombardy ; the Auſtrian Low Countries, 

to 
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had ever entered upon a negociation relating to 
ſo extraordinary a deſign, we ſhould have found 
ſow2 traces of it either in England, in Venice, 
or in Holland, with whom it is ſuppoſed that 
Henry concerted matters for this revolution; 
but there is no ſuch thing, and this project is 
neither true nor likely: but by his alliances, 
his arms, and his oeconomy, he was on the 
point of altering the ſyſtem, and of rendering 
himſelf the arbiter of Europe. In a word, he 
compleated the career of his glory. | 

Were we to give this faithful deſcription of 
Henry IV. to a ſtranger of good underſtanding, 
who had never heard him ſpoken of before, and 
were to conclude with telling him, that this is 
the man who was aſſaſſinated in the midſt of 
his people, and whoſe life had been ſeveral 
times attempted, and that by men to whom he 
had never done the leaſt injury, he would not 
belicve it. 

It is a very deplorable thing, that the ſame 
rcligion which enjoins the forgiveneſs of in- 
Juries, ſhould have occaſioned ſo many murders 
to be committed, and this only in conſequence 
of the maxim, that all who think differently 


from us are in a ſtate of reprobation, and that. 


we are bound to hold ſuch in abhorrence. 


— 


— — 


to the Dutch; Franche Compte, Alſace; and the aountry e 
Trent to the Swiſs, After all, this was a viſionary ſcheme, 
which could not have been executed without involving all 
Europe in war and confuſion : for how well ſoever it might 
have been teliſned by thoſe ſtates who were to be gainers 
by it, it muſt have been obſtinately oppoſed by alt the 
powers that were to be diſmembred, eſpecially the houſe 
of Auſtria, which Henry without all doubt intended to 
cruſh, 
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It is ſtill more ſtrange, that the catholies did 
not conſpire againſt the life of this excellent 
king till aſter he became a catholic. The firſt 
who made an attempt upon his liſe at the very 
time that he was making his abjuration at St. 
Dennis, was a wretch from the dregs of the 
people named Peter Barriere. He had ſome 
ſcruples when the king had made his abjuration ; 
but was confirmed in his deſign by a few of 
the moſt furious of the leaguers, namely, Aubri, 
curate of St. Andrew des Arts, a capuchin 
friar, a regular prieſt, and Varade rector af the 
Jeſuits college. The famous Stephen Paquier, 
advocate general to the chamber of accounts, 
declares that he was informed from the month. 
of this Barriere himſelf, that he had been en- 
rouraged to this action by Varade. This ac- 
cuſation reeeives an additional degree of pro- 
bability from the flight of Varade and Aubri, 
who took refuge at the cardinal legate's, and 
accompanied him when he returned to Rome, 
at the time that Henry IV entered Paris. And 
what renders this probability ſtill more ſtrong 
is, that Varade and Aubri were afterwards 
quartered in effigies by an edict of the parliament 
of Paris, as we find related in the journal of 
Henry IV. Father Daniel uſes unpardonable 
endeavours to diſculpate the jeſuit Varade; 
whereas, the curates take no pains to juſtiſy the 
unwarrantable violence of the eurates of thoſe 
times. The Sorbonne acknowledges the de- 
teſtable decrees it iſſued; the Dominicans {till 
agree that their brother Clement aflafinated 
Henry III. and that he was inſtigated to this. 
murder by the prior Burgoin. Truth is ſupe- 
rior to every conſideration. and regard, and it 

is 
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is the voice of truth that no churchman of the 
preſent time is obliged to anſwer for, or bluſh 
at the bloody maxims and barbarous ſuperſtition 
of their 2 94 ſince there is not one of 
them who does not hold them in abhorrence : 
it only preſerves the remembrance of theſe 
crimes, to the end that they may never be imi- 
tated, 

So univerſal was the ſpirit of fanaticiſm at 
that time, that a weak Carthuſian friar, named 
Owen, was perſuaded that he ſhould gain a 
quicker admittance into heaven by murdering 
Henry IV. This unhappy wretch was ſhut 
up in a mad houſe by his ſuperiors. In the 
beginning of the year 1599, two Jacobine fri- 
ars of Flanders, the one named Arger, and the 
other Ridicovi, originally of Italy, reſolved to 
revive the action of their brother James Cle 
ment: the plot was diſcovered, and their lives 
paid the forfeit of a crime they did not com- 
mit. Their puniſhment did not deter a capu- 
chin friar of Milan, who came to Paris with 
the ſame deſign, and was hanged like them. 
The attempt made by John Chatel is the 
ſtrongeſt proof we can have of the mad ſpirit 
which reigned at that time: born of an honeſt 
family, of rich parents, who brought him up 
well, young, and void of experience in the 
world, not having quite attained his nineteenth 
year, it was impoſſible that he ſhould have formed 
this deſperate reſolution of himſelf... We know 
that he wounded the king with a knife-in the 
Louvre, but ſtruck him only on the mouth, be- 
cauſe this good prince, who had a cuſtom of 
embracing all his ſervants: whenever they came 
to pay their court to bim after a long abſence,,- 

F 6 was 
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was at that time ſtooping to embrace Mon- 
tigni *. | 

He perſiſted at his firſt examination, That 
he had done a meritorious action, and that the 
king not having yet received abſolution from 
the pope, he might kill him with a ſafe con- 
ſcience.” This alone is ſufficient to prove that 
he was ſeduced to commit this crime. 

He had long been a ſtudent in the Jeſuits 
college. Amongſt all the dangerous ſuper- 
ſtitions of thoſe times, there was one very well 
calculated to delude minds, this was the medi» 
tating chamber, in which a young man was 
ſhut up: the walls were painted with figures 
of devils, torments, and flames, and lighted with 
a dim taper : weak and ſuſceptible imaginations - 
have frequently been ſtruck with theſe horrors 
even to madneſs; and it was with this kind of 
madneſs that the unhappy wretch we have men- 
tioned was ſeized, and thought that he ſhould 
redeem his foul from hell by aſſaſſinating his 
ſovereign. 

It is beyond doubt that the- judges would 
have been wanting in. their duty had they neg- 
lected to examine the Jeſuits papers, eſpecially 
after John Chatel had owned that he had often 
heard it ſaid among theſe monks, that it was 
lawful to ki] the king. 


* — *— — 


* The blow was ſtruck with ſuch a force as to beat out 
ene of the king's teeth, though it was certainly intended: 
for his throat. The count de Soiſſons, who ſtood by the 
king, perceiving a young man change colour, and endea- 
your to eſcape, laid hold of him, ſaying, © Friend, either you 
or 1 have wounded'the king.“ He was the ſon of Peter 
Chaſtell, a rich draper, a perſon of very weak intellects, 
driven to a kind of rehgious deſpair, 
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They found among the papers of the pro- 
feſſor Guignard, theſe words written with his 
own hand, „ That neither Henry III. Henry 
IV. queen Elizabeth, the king of Sweden, nor 
the elector of Saxony, were real kings; that 
Henry III. was a Sardanapalus ; the Gaſcon a 
fox; Elizabeth, a ſhe-wolt; the king of Swe« 
den, a griffin; and the elector of Saxony, a 
hog.” This was called eloquence. © James 
Clement, adds this writer, did an heroic action, 
and was inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. If war 
can be made upon the Gaſcon, make war 
upon him, if not, let him be aſſaſſinated.“ 

It is very ſtrange that Guignard had not 
burnt this writing the FWoment that he heard 
of Chatel's attempt. They apprehended his 
perſon, and that of Gueret, profeſſor of an ab- 
ſurd ſcience they called philoſophy, and of which 
Chatel had long been a ſtudent. Guignard 
was hanged, and afterwards burnt ; and Gueret 
having made no confeflion when put to the 
torture, was only condemned to be baniſhed 
the kingdom, together with all the reſt of the 
Jeſuits. 

Prejudice muſt certainly draw a very tight 
bandage over the eyes of men ſince the Jeſuit, 
Jouvenci, in bis hiſtory of the company of Jeſus, 
compares Guignard and Gueret Jo the pri- 
mitive chriſtians who were perſecuted by Nero.” 
He particularly praiſes Guignard for refuſing to 
aſk pardon of the king and the court, when 
he performed the amende honorable, with a lighted 
taper in his hand, with his writings - pinned: 
upon his back. He repreſents Guignard as a 
martyr, who aſks forgiveneſs of God, becauſe 

after all he might ſtill be a ſinner ; but who, 


not- 
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notwithſtanding the dictates of his conſcience, 
would never acknowledge that he had offended 
the king. How could he have offended him 
more than by declaring in writing that he 
ought to be murdered, unleſs he had murdered 
him himſelf? Jouvenci conſiders the arret of 
the parliament as a moſt iniquitous ſentence, 
Meminimus, fays he, & ignoſcimus, We re- 
member it but we forgive it.” It is certain. 
that the fentence was ſevere, but doubtleſs it 
cannot appear unjuſt, if we conſider the wri- 
tings of the Jeſuit Guignard, the furious ſallies 
of another Jeſuit named Hay, the confeſſion 
of John Chatel, the writings of Toletus, Bel- 
larmin, Mariana, Em4fuel Sa, Suarez, Salmeron, 
Molina, the letters of the Jeſuits of Naples, and 
the number of other writings in which this 
wicked doctrine of king-killing is found. It is 
true that Chatel had not been advifed by any 
of the Jeſuits; but it is likewiſe as true, that 
while he was a ſtudent among them, he had 
keard this doctrine, which was at that time. 
toe common. 

How can the baniſhment of the Jeſuits in 
theſe times be looked upon as ſo very unjuſt, 
when no complaint is made of the treatment o 
the father and mother of John Chatel, who 
were guilty of no other crime than that of 
having brought into the world an unhappy 
creature, whoſe underſtanding had been per- 
verted ? Theſe unhappy parents were condem- 
ned to be baniſhed and do penance; their houſe 
was levelled to the ground, and a pillar erected 
on the place where it ſtood, with the crime 
and ſentence engraven on it; and where it is 
ſaid that the court. has for ever baniſhed this 

7 ſociety. 
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fociety of a neu kind and adeviliſſi ſuperſtition, 
which had inſtigated John Chatel to this hor- 
rid crime. It is farther worthy of obſervation, 
that the arret of the parliament was inſerted in 
the Roman index. All this demonſtrates that 
theſe were times of fanaticiſm; that if the Jeſuits 
had, in common with others, taught theſe: 
dreadful maxims, they appeared more dangerous. 
than others, becauſe they had the education of 
youth ; that they were puniſhed for paſt faults, 
which three years before had not been con- 
ſidered as faults in Paris; and laſtly, that the 
unhappineſs of thoſe times rendered this arret 
of the parliament neceſſary. | 
Theſe dreadful examples, however, did not 
deftroy the ſpirit of the league, and Henry IV. 
at length fell a victim to it. Ravaillac had for 
ſome time been a mendicant friar, and his 
mind was ſtill heated with what he had heard 
in his youth. Never did ſuperſtition in any 
age produce ſuch dreadful effects. This un- 
happy wretch thought exactly as John Chatel 
had done, that he ſhould divert the wrath of 
God by murdering Henry IV. The people ſaid 
that the king was going to make war upon the 
pope, beverly he was going to aflift the pro- 
teſtants in Germany. Germany was at that 
time divided by two leagues, the one called the 
evangelical, which was compoſed of almoſt alt 
the proteſtant princes, and the other the catho- 
lic, at the head of which they had put the pope's- 
name. Henry protected the proteſtant league; 
this was the ſole cauſe of his being murdered * 
for we muſt credit the conſtant depoſition of 
Ravaillac. He declared, without ever varying,. 
that he had no accomplice, and that he bad 
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been urged to this action by an inſtinct which 
he could not overcome. He ſigned his depo- 
ſition, of which ſome ſheets were afterwards 
found in the year 1720, by a ſecretary of the 
parliament, and which I have ſeen : his abomi- 
nable name is diſtinctly written, and under it 
in the ſame hand, this diſtich : 


Que toujours dans mon cœur 
Jeſus ſeit le vainqueur. 


« For ever in my heart 
Let Chriſt have the firſt part.” 


A freſh proof that this monſter was no other 
than a furious madman; and it is a great in- 
ſtance of the force of deſtiny, that France ſhould 
have been deprived of Henry IV. and the ſtate 
of Europe changed by ſuch a man. Some 
have dared to impute this crime to the 
houſe of Auſtria, others to Mary of Medicis 
the king's conſort, to Balzac d'Entragues his 
miſtreſs, and to the duke of Epernon ; theſe in- 
vidious inſinuations, which Mezcray and others 
have copied without properly examining them, 
deſtroy each other, and only ſerve to ſhew the 
great credulity of human malice. 

Ravaillac + was only the blind inſtrument 
of the ſpirit of times equally blind. Barriere, 
| | | Cha- 


— 
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+ This infamous miſcreant had for ſome time followed 
the king in his excurſions, in queſt of an opportunity to 
perpetrate his horrid purpoſe, That very morning he in- 
tended to have ſtabbed him at the Feuillans, where he went 
to hear maſs, but was hindred by the interpoſition of the 
duke de Vendome, Aſter dinner the king appeared ex- 
b tremely 
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Chatel, Quin the Carthuſian, and the vicar 


of St. Nicholas des Champs hanged in 1595, a 
tapeſtry weaver in 1596, a wretch who was, 
or pretended to be mad, and others whoſe 
na nes have eſeaped my memory, all attempted 
the ſame murder; they were all young, and 
all of the dregs of the people, ſo much does 
religion become fury in the minds of the com- 
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tremely uneaſy, and leaning his head upon his hand, was 
heard to ſay ſoftly, My God! what is this that will not 
ſuffer me to be quiet?” About four in the afternoon he 
went into his coach with the duke d' Epernon, the duke 
de Montbazon, the marquis de la Force, the marquis de 
Mirebeau, meſſieurs de Ravardin, Roquelaur, and Liancourt, 
and ordered the coachman to drive to the croſs of Tiroy. 
From thence it proceeded to the church-yard of St, Inno- 
cent; then turning into the Rue de la Ferroniere, which 
was very narrow, there was a ſtop, occationed by two 
loaded carts, The king had ſent away his guards, and or- 
dered the coach to be opened, that he might ſee the pre- 
parations for the queen's entry : all the pages had gone 
round another, way except two, one of whom went before 
to clear the way, while the other ſtopped behind to tie up his 
garter, Ravaillac, who had followed the carriage, took this 
opportunity to perpetrate his ſhocking purpoſe, He 
mounted on the coach wheel, and with a long knife ſharp 
on both ſides, ſtruck the king over the ſhoulder of the 
duke d' Epernon. Henry exclaiming, I am wounded,”* 
the aſſaſſin repeated the blow with greater force, and the 
knife penetrated the thorax, divided the vena cava, ſo that 
the king expired immediately. Ravaillac was not ſeen by 
any perſon while he performed this atrocious murder; and 
if he had thrown down the knife under the coach, he 
might have eſcaped unnoticed : but he ſtood on the wheel 
kke a ſtatue, with the bloody knife in his hand. A gen- 
tleman coming up, would have put him to death immedi- 
ately, but the duke d'Epernon called aloud, © Save him on 
your life,“ and the miſcreant was taken alive, Every body 
knows the nature of the torments to which this deſperats 
lanatic was ſubjected. | 
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mon people and youth. Of all the aſſaſſins 
Which this, horrible age produced, only Poltrot 
de Mere * was a gentleman, 
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CHAP. e. 


Of FRANCE under the Reign of LEWIS XIII. 
till the Adminiſtration of Cardinal de Rich- 
LIEU. General Eſtates held in FRANCE, 

| Misfortunes in "the Adminiſtration. The 
Marechal d' AN CRE aflaffinated; his wife 
condemned to be burnt. Adminiſtration of 
the Duke de Luli NES. Civil wars. In what 

Manner Cardinal RichELIBZV came into the 
Council. 


\ FTER the death of Henry IV. t it was. 
A ſeen how much the power, credit, man- 
ners, and ſpirit of a nation frequently depend 


2 „ 


The proteſtant ſanatic who aſſaffinated the duke of 
Gviſe at the fiege of Orleans, in the year 1563. 

1 This great prince eften expreſſed his defire of accom- 
pliſhing ten things, which were called his ten wiſhes, viz. 
God's grace and affiſtance; the preſervation of his fenſes to 
the hour of his death; the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion; 
a Civorce from his firſt wife Margaret, with whom he lived 
unhappily; the reſtoration of the antient ſplendor of 
France; the recovery of Navarre, Flanders, or Artois, from 
Spain; à victory gaired in-perſon over the catholic king, 
and another againſt the grand ſignor; the reduction of his 
proteſtant ſubjects to obedience, without having recourſe to 
violence; the humiliation of the dukes of Epernen, Bouillon, 
and Tremoville, ſa that they ſhould implote his clemency; 
and finally, the execution of his grand defign, 

| upon 
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upon a ſingle man. This prince had by a vi- 
gorous, yet gentle adminiſtration, kept all or- 
ders of the ſtate in union, lulled all factions to 
ſteep, maintained peace between the two reli- 
gions, and kept his people in plenty. He held 
the balance of Europe in his hands by bis al- 
liance, his riches, and his arms. All theſe ad- 
vantages were loſt in the very firſt year of the 
regency of his widow, Mary of Medicis,. The 
duke of Epernon, the haughty minion of Henry 
III. the ſecret enemy to Henry IV. and the 
declared one of his miniſters, went to the par- 
liament the very day that Henry was aſſaſſi- 
nated. Epernon as colonel-general of the in- 
fantry,, bad the command of the regiment: of 
guards: he entered the aflemblies with his hand 
on his ſword, and obliged the patliament to 
aſſume to itſelf the right of diſpoſing of the re- 
gency, a right which till then had belonged 
only to the general eſtates. It has been an 
eſtabliſhed law in all nations, that thoſe wha 
have a right to nominate a perſon. to fill the 
throne when vacant, have likewiſe that of ap- 
pointing the regency. To make a king is tha 
firſt of all rights; to appoint a regent is the 
ſecond, and this ſuppoſes the firſt. The par- 
liament of Paris then tried the cauſe of the va- 
cant throne, and diſpoſed 0 ſupreme power, 
by being forced to it by the duke of Epernon, 
and becauſe that there had not been time to aſ- 
femble the three orders of the ſtate. | 
It publiſhed an arret, declaring Mary of Me- 
dicis ſole regent, The next day the queen 
came to have the deeree confirmed in preſence 
of her ſon; and the chancellor de ——_ 
tnat 
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that ceremony which is called the bed of juſtice+, 
took the opinions of the preſidents before that 
of the peers, and even the princes of the blood, 
who pretended. to a ſhare in the regency. 

You fee by this, and you may have frequently 
remembered, how rights and cuſtoms are eſta- 
bliſhed, and how what has been once folemnly 
done contrary to the antient rules, becomes it- 
felf a rule thenceforward, till ſome future oc- 
caſion cauſes it to be laid aſide. 

Mary of Medicis thus appointed regent, tho' 
not miſtreſs of the kingdom, laviſhed in mak- 
ing of creatures all that Henry the Great had 
amalied to render his nation powerful. The 
army he had raifed to carry the war into Ger- 
many was diſbanded, the princes he had taken 
under his protection were abandoned. Charles 
83.2 Emanuel, duke of Savoy, the new ally 

of Henry IV. was obliged to aſk pardon 
of Philip III. of Spain, for having entered into 
a treaty with the French king, and ſent his ſon 
to Madrid to implore the mercy of the Spaniſh 
court, and to humble himſelf as a ſubject in his 
father's name. The princes of Germany, 
whom Henry had protected with an army of 
forty thouſand men, now found themſelves al- 
moſt without affiftance. The ftate loſt all its 


; + When the king of France goes to parliament to hold 
a bed of juſtice, the different chambers aſſemble in their 
red robes, with ſcarlet copes, the preſidents having their 
mantles and copes of ſcarlet, with their caps called mor- 
tiers. The king is ſeated upon a throne under a canopy 
of blue velvet, powdered with golden flowers de lis. The 
firſt preſident begins his harangue on his knees; but the 
king bids him riſe, and allows him to ſpeak ſtanding, The 
ſame ceremony is obſerved towards the advocate general. 


credit 
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credit abroad, and was diſtracted at home. The 
princes of the blood and the great nobles filled 
France with factions, as in the times of Francis 
II. Charles IX. and Henry III. and as after- 
wards, during the minority of Lewis XIV. 
At length an aſſembly of the general 

eſtates * was called at Paris, the laſt 1614 
that was held in France. The parliament of 
Paris was not admitted to a ſeat in it. Its de- 
puties had aſlifted at the great aſſembly of the 
chief men of the kingdom, held at Rouen in 
1594; but this was not a convocation of the 
general eſtates ; the intendants of the finances, 


The ſtates general of France were compoſed of three 
orders, the clergy, the nobleſſe, and the tiers etat, or third 
eſtate, conſiſting of magiſtrates repreſenting the people. 
They were convoked occafionally, at the pleaſure of the 
king, by his edi directed to the different parliaments, 
which diſtributed theſe edicts to the- bailies and inferior 
judges. They were called to give their advice and aſſiſtance 
to the ſovereign, and deliberate upon the ſtate of the nation 
in all emergencies. In this laſt aſſembly of the ſtates-· gene- 
ral of France, the chamber of the clergy conſiſted of one 
hundred and forty deputies, including cardinals, archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtics: there were one hundred 
and thirty-two members in the chambre of the nobleſſe; 
and in that of the third eſtate one hundred and ninety-two 
deputies, moſtly officers of juſtice, or of the revenue, In 
the general proceſſion the tiers-etat went before, the no- 
Hleſſę came after, and. laſtly the clergy. During their ſeſ- 
tion, Lewis XIII. being a child, was placed upon an ele- 
vated ſeat, accompanied by the queen- mother, monſieur 
the king's brother, the princes and great officers of the 
crown, placed each according to his rank, on a large theatre. 
The clergy were ſeated on benches to the right, the nobleſſe 
to the left, and behind them the tiers- etat. Cardinal Joy- 
euſe was preſident for the clergy, baron de Seneicey for the 
nobleſſe, and the prevot des marchands of Paris for the 
third order, 


and 
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and the treaſurers, had taken their ſeats thert 
as well as the magiſtrates. 

The univerſity formally ſummoned the cham- 
Ser of the clergy to receive it as one of the 
members of the eſtates, alledging that it was 
its ancient privilege; but the univerſity had loſt 
its privileges with its credit, as the minds of 
the people became more free, though not more 
enlightened. | 

Theſe eſtates thus aſſembled in haſte, had no 
truſtees for the laws and cuſtoms of 'the king- 
dom, like the parliament of England, and the 
«diets of the empire; they had no part in the 

legiflature, and yet they wanted to be 
Jaw-givers; a privilege naturally ſought after 
by every body which is the repreſentative of a 
nation. From the private ambition of each in- 
dividual, is formed a general ambition. 

The moſt remarkable thing which happened 
in theſe eſtates was, that the clergy in vain de- 
manded that the council of Trent ſhould be re- 
ceived in France; and the third eſtate, with as 
little ſucceſs, demanded the publication of the 
law, © That no power, ſpiritual or temporal, 
has a right to diſpoſe of the kingdom, or to re- 
leaſe the ſubjects from their oath of allegiance; 
and that the opinion of its being lawful to kill 
kings is impious and deteftable.” ; 

It was the third eſtate in particular, who 
moved for this law, after having attempted to 
depoſe Henry III. and ſuffering the utmoſt ex- 
tremities of famine, rather than acknowledge 
Henry IV. But the factions of the league were 
extinguiſhed, and the third eſtate, which makes 
the principal part of the nation, and cannot 
have any private intereſt, was attached to the 

| crown, 
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crown, and deteſted the pretenſions of the 
court of Rome, Cardinal de Perron on this 
occaſion forgot what he owed to the blood of 
Henry IV. and thought only of the intereſt of - 
the church. He ſtrongly oppoſed this law, and 
ſuffered himſelf to be carried away fo far as to 
declare, That he ſhould be obliged to ex- 
communicate all thoſe who fhould perſiſt in 
maintaining that the church has not the power 
of depoſing kings.” He added at the ſame time, 
that the pope's power * was full, moſt full, di- 
realy in ſpiritual matters, and indirectly in tem- 
— The eccleſiaſtical chamber, which was 
governed by the cardinal, perfuaded the cham- 
ber of the noblefie to join with it, The body 
of the nobleſſe had always been jealous of the 
clergy, but it affected to think in every thing 
different from the third eſtates. The queſtion 
now in diſpute was, whether the ſpiritual and 
temporal powers had a right to diſpoſe of the 
crown ? The body of nobles, tho' it did not de- 
clare ſo much, thought itſelf eſſentially a temporal 
power. The cardinal told them, "That if a 
king ſhould go about to force his ſubjects to 
become Arians or Mahometans, he ought to be 
depoſed. This was a very unreaſonable ſpeech, 
for there had been a number of emperors and 
kings who were Arians, and yet had not been 
depoſed on that account. his ſuppoſition, 
however chimerical and abfard as 1t was, per- 
ſuaded the deputies of the noblefle that t 
were ſome caſes in which the chiefs of the na- 
tion might dethrone their ſovereign; and this 
privilege, though diſtant, was io flattering to 
ſelf-love, that the nobleſſe were defirous of 
ſharing it with the clergy. The eccleſiaſtical 
| chamber 
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chamber ſignified to the third eſtate, that it was 
indeed their opinion that it was not lawful to kr 
kill the king, but were refolute as to-the reſt, Cy 
In the midſt of this ſtrange diſpute, the par- tw 

liament iſſued an arret, declaring” it to be a 
fundamental law of the ſtate, that the throne fit 
was abſolutely independent. Wi 
It was doubtleſs the intereſt of the court to co 
ſupport the demand of the third eſtate, and the th 
arret of parliament, after the many troubles WI 
which had endangered the throne in preceding pr 
reigns. Nevertheleſs the court gave way to an 
cardinal Perron, the clergy, and the court of C 
Rome, with which latter it was particularly de- hi 
ſirous to keep fair, and ſuppreſſed an opinion art 
on which its own ſafety was founded, from a pe 
perſuaſion at that time, that this truth would hi 

never be really oppoſed by any future event, 
und from a deſire to put an end to diſputes gr: 
which were of too delicate and diſagreeable a 101 
nature: it even ſuppreſſed the arret of parlia- of 
ment, on pretence that that court had not the for 
| leaft right to determine concerning the delibe- far 
rations of-the eſtates; that it had been wanting Ve 
in the reſpect due to them; and that it did Ve 
not belong to it to make fundamental Jaws. de 
Thus did the court wreſt the arms out of the ter 
hands of thoſe. who were fighting for it, as teſ 
thinking it ſhould have no need of them. At ane 
length the reſult of this aſſembly was, the lay- ( 
ing open all the grievances of the kingdom, Qui 

without being able to redreſs one. 

France remained in confuſion, and governed "Oi 
by one Concini, a Florentine, who roſe to 1 
be marechal of France without ever having 8 
drawn a ſword, and prime miniſter without whe 
| | knows Chai 
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knowing any thing of the laws. It was ſuffi- 
cient that he was a foreigner for the princes 
to be diſpleaſed with him. 

Mary of Medicis was in a very unhappy 
ſituation, for ſhe could not ſhare her authority 
with the prince of Conde, chief of the male- 
contents, without being deprived of it altoge- 
ther; nor truſt it in the hands of Concini, 
without diſpleaſing the whole kingdom. Henry 
prince of Conde, father of the great Conde, 
and fon to him who had gained the battle of 
Coutras, in conjunction with Henry IV. put 
himſelf at the head of a party, and took up 
arms. The court made a diflembled 616 
peace with him, and afterwards clapt * 
him up in the Baſtile. 

This had been the fate of his father and 
grandfather, an] was afterwards that of his 
ton, His confinement encreaſ.d the number 
of the maleconcents. The Guiſes, who had 
formerly been implacable enemies to the Conde: 
family, now joined with them. The duke of 
Vendome, ſon to Henry IV, the duke of Ne- 
vers, of the houſe of Gonzaga, the marechat 
de Bouillon, and all the æeſt of the malecon- 
tents, fortified themſelves in the provinces, pro- 
teſting that they continned true to their king, 
and made war only againſt the prime minifter. 


Concini *, marechal d'Ancre, ſecure of the 


queen regent's protection, braved them all. He 
raiſed 


— 


— — 


A native of the county of Penna in Tuſcany, He fol- 
lowed Mary of Medicis, who appointed him her gentleman- 
vther, and afterwards made bim gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to the King her ſon. He owed his fortune to the 
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raiſed ſeven thouſand men at his own expence, 
to ſupport the royal authority, or rather his 
own, and this ſtep proved his ruin. It is true 
that he raiſed theſe troops by virtue of a com- 
miſſion from the king; but it was a great miſ- 
fortune to France that a ſtranger, who had 


come thither without any fortune, ſhould have 


wherewithal to raiſe as ſtrong an army as that 
with which Henry IV. had recovered his king- 
dom. Almoſt the whole nation combined 
againft him could not procure his fall; and a 
young man, of whom he had not the leaſt ap- 
prehenſion, and who was a ftranger like him- 
ſelf, cauſed his ruin, and all the misfortunes of 
Mary of Medicis. 

Charles Albert of Luines, born in the county 
of Avignon, kad, with his two brothers, been 
taken into the number of gentlemen in ordinary 
to the king, and the companions of his educa- 
tion. He had inſinuated himſelf into the good 
graces and confidence of the young monarch, 


of his wife Leonora Galigai, who was the queen's favourite, 
He was created marquis d'Ancre, governor of Normandy, 
marechal of France, and had a conſiderable ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration, during the minority of Lewis XIII. He incurred 
the hatred of the French, by his inſolence, ambition, and 
avarice, tho* perhaps at bottom they thought his greateſt 
crime was his being a foreigner. When he firſt quitted 
Florence, one of his friends atking him what he was going 
to make in France, he replied, * My fortune, or periſh." 
Chriſtina of Lorrain, grand dutcheſs of Tuſcany, having 
employed a perſon in whom ſhe could confide, to adviſe 
him in her name to bring his ſhip ſoſtly into harbour, in 
order to avoid the tempeſt that ſeemed ready to burſt upon 
his head ; he declared, that while the wind was aſtern, he 
would keep the ſea and continue his voyage, that he might 
ſee how far the gale of fortune would carry a favourite, 


by 
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by his dexterity in bird-catching. It was 
never ſuppoſed that theſe childiſh amuſe- 
ments would end in a bloody revolution. The 
marechal d'Ancre had given him the govern- 
ment of Amboiſe, thinking by that to make 
him his creature; but this young man con- 
ceived the deſign of murdering his benefactor, 
baniſhing the queen, and governing himſelf ; 
all which he einde without meeting 
with any obſtacle. He ſoon found means of 
perſuading the king that he was capable of 
reigning alone, though he was not then quite 
ſeventeen years old, and told him that the 
e and Concini kept him in con- 
nement. The young king, to whom in his 
childhood they had given the name of Juſt, 
conſented to the murder of his prime 61 

miniſter; the marquis of Vitri, captain — 
of the king's guards, du Hallier his brother, 
Perſan, and others, were ſent to diſpatch him, 
who finding him in the court of the Louvre, 
ſhot him dead with their piſtols; upon this 
they cried out Vide le roi, as if they had gained 
a battle, and Lewis XIII. appearing at a win- 
dow, cried out, now am king. The queen- 
mother had her guards taken from her, and 
was conhned to her own apartment, and after- 
wards baniſhed to Blois. The place of mare- 
chal of France, held by Concini, was given to 
the marquis of Vitri, his murderer, The like 


honour had been conferred by the queen-mother 
on Themines, for ſeizing the prince of Conde; 
this made the duke of Bouillon ſay, that he was 
aſhamed of being a marechal, ſince that dignity 


had been made the reward of a bailiff and an 
INS | | 
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The populace, who ate always in extremes, 
and always cruel when let looſe, ran to St. 
Germain I'Auxerrois, where Concitti had been 
buried, dug up his dead body, dragged it thro' 
the ſtreets, and cut out the heart; nay, there 
were ſome of them ſo brutal, as to broil upon 
a fire and eat it. His body they afterwards 
hung upon a gibbet. There was ſtill a ſpirit 
of fierceneſs in the nation, which, though ſof- 
tened for a time by the happy years of Henry 
IV. and the taſte for the arts, which had been 
introduced by Mary of Medicis, was ſtill break- 
ing out upon the leaſt occaſion. The populace 
treated the remains of the marechal d'Ancre in 
this cruel manner, only becauſe he was a fo- 
reigner, and had been powerful. 

he famous Nani in his hiſtory, the mare- 
chal d' Eſtrèes in his memoirs, and the count 
de Brienne, do juſtice to Concini's merit and 
innocence; and ſuch teſtimonies ſerve to ſet 
the living right, though they cannot do an 
thing for thoſe who have ſuffered in fo unju 
and cruel a manner. 

This furious hatred was not confined only to 
the common people: a commiſſion is ſent to 
the parliament for paſſing ſentence upon the 
marechal after his death, and for trying his 
wife Eleanor Galigai, thus to ſcreen the infa- 
my of his murder under the appearance of legal 
. cruelty. Five counſellors of the parliament re- 
fuſed to aſſiſt at the trial; but there were only 
five prudent and juſt men. 

Never was there a proceeding ſo void of jul- 
tice and fo diſgraceful to reaſon. They could 
not find any crime againſt the marechal's wife, 
but that of having been the queen's * 

0 
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ſhe was accuſed of ſorcery, and certain agnus 
dei's which ſhe carried about her were taken for 
taliſmans. The counſellor Courtin demanded 
of her what charms ſhe had made uſe of to be- 
witch the queen ? Galigai incenſed againſt the 
counſellor, and a little diſpleaſed with Mary 
of Medicis, replied, + My only charm was 
the power which all great minds have over 
weak ones.” This anſwer did not ſave her: 
ſome of the judges had diſcernment and juſtice 
enough not to think her worthy of death; but 
the reſt, carried away by the general prejudice, 
by ignorance, and ſtill more by the perſuaſions 
of thoſe who wanted to have a ſhare in the 
ſpoils of this unhappy pair, paſſed ſentence on 
the huſband who was already dead, and 2 
his wife who ſurvived him, as guilty of 7 

ſorcery, Judaiſm, and mal- practices. Galigai 

was burnt, and the king's favourite, Luines, 

had the confiſcated eſtates. 

This unfortunate Galigai was the firſt pro- 
moter of cardinal Richelieu's fortune; while he 
was yet very young, and called the abbot of 
Chillon, ins pröcured him the biſhopric of 
Lugon, and at length got him made ſecre 
of ſtate in 1616. He was involved in the diſ- 
grace of his protectors, and he who afterwards 
pronounced ſentence of banifhment againſt ſo 
many from that throne on which he was ſeated 
next his maſter, was now baniſhed himſelf to a 
little priory, at the farther end of Anjou. 

Concini, without ever having ſerved, had 
been a marechal of France; Luines was four 
years afterwards conſtable of the ſame king- 
dom, without having been an officer. Such a 
miniſtry met with little reſpect; nothing was 

G3 ſeen 
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ſeen but factions among the nobles and the 
people, and every one undertook the moſt dar- 
ing enterprizes. G70 } 
7 The duke of Epernon, who had cauſed 
2219 the queen to be declared regent, went to 
the caſtle of Blois, whither ſhe had been ba- 
niſhed, and carried her to his eſtate in Angou- 
leme, like a ſovereign who reſcues his ally. 
This was manifeſtly an act of high treaſon; 
but a crime that was approved by the whole 
kingdom, and which added to the duke of 
Epernon's glory. The nation had hated Mary 
of Medicis while ſhe was in full power, and 
they loved her now that ſhe was unfortunate, 
No one murmured when the king impriſoned 
his mother in the Louvre, nor when he baniſhed 
her without any reaſon ; and now they conſidered 
as a wicked attempt the endeavours he uſed to 
take his mother out of the hands of a rebel, 
They were fo apprehenſive of the violence of 
Luines's counſels, and the cruelty and weakneſs 
of the king, that his on confeſſor, the Jeſuit Ar- 
noux, as he was preaching in his preſence, before 
the accommodation, made uſe of theſe remark- 
able words: It can never be believed, that a 
religious prince would draw his ſword to ſhed 
the blood of which he was formed: you would 
not ſuffer me, fire, to advance a falſhood from 
the ſeat of truth. I conjure you, by the 
bowels of Jeſus Chriſt, not to hearken to vio- 
lent counſels, nor to give this ſubject of ſcan- 
dal to all Chriſtendom.” 

It was a freſh proof of the weakneſs of the 
adminiſtration, that any one durſt ſpeak thus 
from the pulpit. Father Arnoux could not 
have expreſſed himſelf otherwiſe had the king 


con- 
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condemned his mother to death. Lewis XIII. 
had then hardly begun to raiſe an army againſt 
the duke of Epernon; it was therefore publicly 
revealing the ſecrets of the ſtate, and ſpeakihg 
in the name of God againſt the duke of Luines. 
Either the confeſſor had an heroic and indiſcreet 
freedom, or he had been gained over by Mary 
of Medicis. Whatever was his motive, this 
public diſcourſe ſhews that there was a degree 
of boldneſs even in thoſe minds, which ſeemed 
formed only for ſubmiſſion. A few years after- 
wards, the conſtable had the confeſſor dif- 
charged. 

However, the king was ſo far from running 
into thoſe violences of which people had been 
apprehenſive, that he ſought an opportunity of 
reconciliation with his mother, and entered into a 
treatywith the duke of Epernon,as between prince 
and prince. He did not even venture to 
ſay in his declaration that the duke of 
Epernon had given him cauſe of offence. 

But the treaty of reconciliation was hardly 
ſigned when it was broken again; this was the 
true ſpirit of the times. New parties took up 
arms in favour of the queen, and always to 
oppoſe the duke of Luines, as before it had 
been to oppoſe the marechal d' Ancre, but never 
againſt the king. Every favourite at that time 
drew after him a civil war. Lewis and his mo- 
ther in fact made war upon each other. omg 
was in Anjou at the head of a ſmall army again 
her ſon ; they engaged each other on the bridge 
of Cé, and the kingdom was on the point of 
ruin. | 

This confuſion made the fortune of the fa- 
mous Richelieu. He was comptroller of the 
"WS queen- 
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queen-mother's houſhold, and bad ſupplanted 
all that princeſs's confidents, as he afterwards did 
all the king's miniſters, His pliable temper and 
bold diſpoktion muſt neceſſarily have acquired 
him the firſt rank every where, or have proved 
his ruin. He brought about the accommoda- 
tion between the mother and fon ; and a nomi- 
nation to the purple, which the queen afked of 
the king for him, was the reward of his ſervices. 
The duke of Epernon was the firſt to lay dewn 
arms without making any demands, whilſt the 
reſt made the king pay them for having taken 
up arms againſt him. 

The queen-mother and the king her ſon had 
an interview at Briſac, where they embraced 
with a flood of tears, only to quarrel again 
more violently than ever. The weakneſs, in- 
trigues, and diviſions of the court, ſpread 
anarchy through the kingdom. All the in- 
ternal defects with which the ſtate had for a 
long time been attacked, were now encreaſed, 
and thoſe which Henry IV. had removed were 
revived anew. 

The church ſuffered greatly, and was ftill in 
more diſorder than the ſtate. 1 285 
It was not conſiſtent with the intereſt 
Henry IV. to attempt a reformation ; the weak 
piety of Lewis XIII. ſuftered the diſorder to 
continue. Regularity and decency were firſt 
introduced by Lewis XIV. Almoſt all the 
church-livings were in poſſeſſion of the laity, 
who hired poor prieſts to officiate for them. 
The rich abbeys were all in the hands of the 
princes of the blood. Some of the church- 
lands were looked upon as family-eſtates ; an 
abbey was ſtipulated for a dowry with a ww 
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and a colonel recruited his regiment with the 
revenues of a priory, The court-clergy fre- 
quently wore the ſword,. and amongſt the many 
private and public duels which deſolated France, 
there were ſeveral fought by churchmen, from 
the , cardinal of Guiſe, who drew his ſword 
againſt (zonzaga duke of Nevers, in 1617, to 
the abbot, afterwards the cardinal de Retz, 
who had ſeveral engagements of this kind while 
he was ſolliciting for the archbiſhopric of Paris. 
The minds of men were in general groſs and 


uncultivated, The genius of a Malherbe“ and 


a Ra- 
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Malherbe is conſidered as the father of French poetry. 
His works conſiſt of paraphraſes of pſalms, odes, ſtanzas, 
ſonnets, and epigrams; and it muſt be owned, he bears a 
confiderable rank among the lyric poets, He was patro- 
nized by Henry IV. and afterwards obtained a penfion of 
five hundred crowns a-year from queen Mary de Medicis. 
He was remarkably blunt in his converſation and addreſs, 
of a very litigious diſpoſition, and recited his own verſes 
with a very bad grace, hawking and ſpitting five or fix 
times in repeating every ſtanza, The cavalier Marini ſaid 
he never ſaw ſuch a moiſt man, and ſuch a dry poet. But 
he could not bear to be cenſured for his bad pronunciation 
one day that Racan told him he ſwallowed' one half of his 
words, „ Z. ds! (ſaid he) if you plague me at this rate, 
Fil eat up all my verſes ; ---- they are my on, for I made 
them, and I may make of them whatever I pleaſe.” In 
point of religion, he was a free-thinker, M. de Racan vi- 
ring him one Saturday, which happened to be next day to 
Candlemas, found him eating bacon at eight in the morn- 
ing, and ſa'd to him by way of reprehenfion, * Oh ! mon- 
ſeur, the virgin is purified, ---- ſhe is riſen.” * Not ad 
all, (replied Malherbe) your ladies don't rife ſo early in the 
morning.” When he lay on his death-bed, his confeffor 
talking to him of the joys of heaven, in a ſtile that was by 
no means elegant, Malherbe begged he would ſay no more 
of the matter, for his ſtile was fo bad that it gave him a 
ciſzuſt to the ſubject. His ſon, a promiſing young man, 
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a Racan“ was only a new light, which did 
not ſpread itſelf over the nation. A ſavage pe- 
dantry, companion to that ignorance which 
paſſed for ſcience, ſoured the manners of all 
the public bodies appointed for the education of 
outh, and even thoſe of the magiſtracy. It 
is hardly credible that the parliament of Paris 
in 1627, forbid every one, under pain of death, 
to teach any thing contrary to the doctrine of 
Ariſtotle and the ancient authors; and that one 
de Clave and his companions were baniſhed 
from that city, for having, attempted to main- 
tain theſes againſt the Ariſtotelian principles, 
concerning the number of the elements,” and 
matter and form. ay 
Notwithftanding this ſeverity and ſtrictneſs 
of manners, the diſtribution of juſtice was venal 
in almoſt all the courts of the provinces. Hen- 
IV. acknowledged as much to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, which had always diſtinguiſhed 
itſelf by its incorruptible integrity, and its con- 
ſtant oppoſition to the wills of miniſters and 
pecuniary edicts. © I know, ſaid that prince, 
that it is not your cuſtom to fell juſtice, but in 


being killed in a duel, he was ſo affſicted and exaſperated, 
that, though in the ſeventy-third year of his age, he chal- 
lenged the gentleman who had ſlain him, and was with 
great difficulty prevailed upon by his friends to accommo- 
date the affair, and receive as an atonement ten thouſand 
crowns, which he propoſed to expend in erecting a monu- 
ment fcr his ſon ; but his own death prevented the execu- 
tion of this defrgn. 

* Honoratus de Bueil, marquis de Racan, was the friend 
and admirer of Malherbe, and, like him, acquired great 
reputation in lyric poetry. Boileau preferred him in point 
of genius to his friend, though he blames him for his ne- 


_ gligence, and a deſire of imitating Malherbe. 


other 
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other parliaments there ĩs frequently a neceſſity 
to ſupport one's cauſe by dint of money; I re- 
member it, and have myſelf often been obliged 
to pay for it.” 

The huſbandmen were oppreſſed by. the no- 
bleſle, who fortified themſelves within their 
caſtles, mounted on horſeback to follow the 
governor of a province, or attached themſelves 
to the ſervice of thoſe princes who raiſed com- 
motions in the ſtate. The towns were deſtitute 
of police, and the roads impaſſable, or infected 
with robbers.. The regiſters of the parliament 
prove, that the Paris watch, appointed for the 
ſafety. of the city, conſiſted at that time of 
forty-five men, who never did ſervice. Theſe 
diſorders, which Henry IV. had not been able 
to remove, were not however in the number of 
thoſe diſeaſes of the body politic which could 
deſtroy it; its truly dangerous maladies were, 
the diſorder of the finances, the diſſipation of 
the money raiſed by Henry IV. the neceſſity of 
laying taxes on the people during a peace, 
which Henry had exempted them from even 
when making preparations ſor a war of the 

greateſt conſequence; the tyrannical methods 
uſed in levying theſe taxes, which only ſerved 
to enrich the farmers of the revenue; the im- 
menſe fortunes raiſed by theſe farmers, whom 
the duke of Sully had removed, and who, un- 
der the ſubſequent adminiſtration, fattened upon 
the blood of the people. 

To theſe diſeaſes, which impaired the vigour 
of the body politic, were added others, which 
gave it frequent and violent ſhocks. The go- 
vernors of provinces, who were only lieute- 
nants under * IV. wanted to be indepen- 

dent 
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dent of Lewis XIII. Their privileges, or ra- 
ther ufurpations, were boundleſs : they diſpoſed 
of all places; the poorer ſort of gentry devoted 
their ſervices chiefly to them, very little to the 
king, and ſtill lefs to the ſtate. — gover- 
nor of a province drew ſums from his depart- 
ment, for maintaining a body of troops, in the 
place of thoſe guards which Henry IV. had 
taken from them. The government of Guienne 
was worth a million of livres to the duke of 
Epernon. bs | 

We have juſt ſeen this ſubject taking the 

queen-mother under his protection, making 
war upon the king, and accepting peace with a 
haughty pride. The marechal de Leſdiguieres 
had, three years before, viz. in 1616, ſigna- 
lized his own greatneſs and the weakneſs of 
the crown in a ſtill more glorious manner; he 
raiſed a real army at his own expence, or ra- 
ther at that of Dauphiny, the province of which 
he was not governor, but only heutenant-ge- 
meral, led his army into the Alps, notwith- 
ſtanding the poſitive and repeated prohibition 
of the court, aſſiſted the duke of Savoy againſt 
the Spaniards, though the court had abandoned 
his cauſe, and returned home triumphant. 
France was then as full of powerful nobles as. 
in the reign of Henry III. this only added to 
the weakneſs of the kingdom. 

It is not in the leaſt ſurpriſing, that France 
fhould at that time have let flip the moſt fa- 
vourable occaſion which had preſented itſelf 
fince the time of Charles V. to limit the power 
of the houſe of Auſtria, by aſſiſting the elector 
Palatine, who was choſen king of Bohemia, 
and by keeping the balance of Germany __ 
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able to Henry IV's plan, which was afterwards. 
followed by the cardinals Richelieu and Maza- 
rine. The court had taken too great um- 
brage at the Huguenots in France, to aſſiſt 
or protect the proteſtants in Germany. It 
feared that the reformed would do that in 
France which their brethren were doing in 
the empire; but had the government been as 
powerful and well eftabliſhed as in the reign: 
of Henry IV. in the laſt year of Richelieu's. 
miniſtry, under Lewis XIV. it would have: 
aſſiſted the proteſtants of Germany, and at the 
fame time have kept thoſe of France in proper 
ſubjection. Luines did not conceive theſe great 
deſigns during his adminiſtration, and had he 
conceived them, he was not in a condition to- 
fulfil them. It required a well reſpected autho- 
rity, regularity in the finances, and large ar- 
mies ; all which were wanting. | 

The diviſions of the court, under a king 
who always wanted to be maſter, and was al- 
ways ſetting a maſter over himſelf, ſpread the 
ſpirit of ſedition through all the cities of the 
kingdom. Tt was impoſſible but that this flame, 
ſooner or later, muſt communicate itſelf to the 
reformed in France. This was what the court 
apprehended, and its weakneſs produced this 
apprehenſion ; it was ſenſible that it would be 
diſobeyed whenever it attempted to command, 
and it would always command. 

Lewis XIII. at that time - annexed 16 
Bearn ts the crown by a ſolemn edit; a0 
this edict reſtored to the catholics thoſe churches. 
which the Huguenots had taken poſſeſſion of 
before the reign ' of Henry IV. and which that 
monarch had continued to'them. The party 
aſſembles at Rochelle, in defiance of the king's. 
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prohibition. The love of liberty, ſo natural 
to mankind, inſpired the reformed at that time 
with the flattering idea of forming themſelves 
into a republic, in which they were not a little 
encouraged by the example of their proteſtant 
brethren in Germany. As their imagination: 
were warmed, they divided the provinces in 
which they were diſperſed into eight circles, 
each circle had a general as thoſe in Ger- 
many. The generals were the marechal 
de Bouillon, the duke of Soubiſe, the duke 
de la Trimouille, Chatillon grandſon to admi- 
ral Coligni, and the marechal of Leſdiguieres. 
The generaliſſimo to be choſen by them in time 
of war was to have a ſeal, with theſe words 
engraven on it, pour Chriſi & pour le roi, (for 
Chriſt and the king) that is againſt the king. 
Rochelle was deſtined to be the capital of this 
republic, which would be able to form a ſtate 
within the kingdom. 

The reformed from this inſtant made prepa- 
rations for war. They appear to have been 
already pretty powerful, ſince they offered the 
poſt of general to the marechal of Leſdiguieres, 
with a ſalary of one hundred thouſand crowns 
per month. Leſdiguieres however, who wanted 
to be conſtable of France, choſe rather to fight 
againſt them than to command them, and ſoon 
after quitted their religion; but he preſently 
found himſelf diſappointed in his expectations 
from the court. The duke of Luines, who 
had never drawn a ſword before, now made 
uſe of that of conſtable; and Leſdiguieres hav- 
6 ing advanced too far to retreat, was 
1921 obliged to ſerve under Luines, againſt 
thoſe of whom he had hitherto been the chief 
protector, 2 
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The court was under the neceſſity of treating 
with all the heads of the party, in order to keep 
them within bounds, and with all the governors 
of the provinces, to raiſe troops. Lewis then 
marches towards the Loire, and from thence 
into Poitou, Bearn, and the ſouthern provinces; 
the prince of Conde was at the head of a body 
of Huguenot troops, and the conſtable de 
Luines commanded: the king's army. 

On this occaſion an ancient form was re- 
vived, which is now entirely laid aſide. When 
they came near a town commanded by a ſuſ- 
pected perſon, a herald at arms preſented him- 
ſelf before the gates, the commanding” officer 
liſtened to him uncovered, and the herald cried 
out, © Iſaac or Jacob ſuch an one, the king, thy 
ſovereign lord and mine, commands thee to open 
the gates, and to receive him and his army as 
in duty bound ; on failure of which, I declare 
thee guilty of high treaſon in all its degrees, 
thou and thy poſterity : thy goods ſhall be 
confiſcated, thy houſes razed to the ground, 
and thoſe of all who are aſſiſting or abetting to 
thee,” | 5 

Almoſt all. the towns opened their gates to 
the king, excepting that of St. John d' Angeli, 
whoſe ramparts he demoliſhed, and the little 
town of Clerac, which ſurrendered at diſcre= 
tion. The court, puſled up with this 
ſucceſs, cauſed the conſul of Clerac and ? 621 
four miniſters to be hanged. 

This execution, inſtead of diſmaying the 
Huguenots, only ſerved to irritate them the 
more. Preſſed on all ſides, and deſerted by the 
-marechal Leſdiguieres, and the marechal de 


Bouillon, they made choice of the famous duke 
10 Ben- 
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Benjamin of Rohan for their general, whom they 
looked upon as the greateſt captain of his age; 
they compared him to the princes of Orange, 
and thought him equally capable of founding a 
republic, even more zealous in the cauſe of re- 
ligion, at leaſt in appearance, vigilant, in- 
defatigable, never ſuffering his pleaſures to di- 
vert him from buſineſs, and formed to be the 
head of a party; a poſt which is at beſt but 
flippery, and where foes and friends are equally 
to be feared. The title, the rank, and the qua- 
lities of the chief of a party, had for a long 
time been the principal object and ſtudy of the 
ambitious throughout Europe. The Guelphs. 
and Gibellines had begun it in Italy; the 
Guiſes and the Condes had afterwards eſta- 
bliſhed a kind of ſchool for theſe. politics im 
France, which continued till the minority of 
Lewis XIV. 

Lewis XIII. was reduced to befiege his own: 
towns. They thought to ſucceed before Mon- 
tauban, as they had done before Clerac ; but 
ah the conſtable de Luines loſt almoſt the 

2T whole royal army, under his maſter's. 
eye. 

” en was one of thoſe towns, which 
at preſent would not hold out a ſiege of four 
days; and it was fo badly inveſted, that the 
duke of Rohan threw ſuccours twice into the 
town, through the beſtegers lines. The mar- 
quis de la Force, who commanded in the place, 
defended himſelf better than he was attacked. 
This was chat James Nonpar de la Force, 
who was ſo miraculouſly ſaved when a child, 
from the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, and 


whom Lewis XIII. afterwards made marechal 
9 of 
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of France. The citizens of Montauban, whom 
the puniſhment of thoſe of Clerac had inſpired 
with a deſperate courage, reſolved to bury 
themſelves under the ruins of their town, ra- 
ther than capitulate. | 
The conſtable, finding he could not ſucceed | 
by temporal arms, employed ſpiritual ones. He 
ſent for a Spaniſh Carmelite, who was ſaid by 
his miracles to have aſſiſted the catholic army 
of the empire to win the battle of Prague againſt 
the proteſtants. This friar, whoſe name was 
Dominic, came to the king's camp, bleſſed the 
army, diſtributed his agnuſſes amongſt them, 
and ſaid to the king, You ſhall cauſe four 
hundred cannon to be fired againſt the town, 
and at the four hundredth Montauban will ca- 
pitulate.“ It is probable that four hundred can- 
non-ſhot, well directed, might have produced this 
effect: Lewis ordered them to be fired, Mon- 
tauban did not ſurrender, and he was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege. | 
This diſgrace made the king leſs reſpected 
among the catholics, and leſs. dreaded by the 
Huguenots, The conſtable was hated by eveiF 
one: he led the king to revenge the diſgrace he 
had received before Montauban, on a little 
rank. of Guegpe N W where a 
ever put an end to his life. Ever 
kind of rapine was at that time 5 2 
common, that, as he was dying, 1 
he ſaw his furniture, equipage, and money, 
carried away before his face by his own ſervants 
and the ſoldiers, who hardly left a ſheet to co- 
ver the corps of that man, who had once been 
the moſt powerful in the kingdom; who in 
one hand held the ſword of conſtable, and in 
the 
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the other the ſeals of France. He died equally 
hated by the people and his ſovereign. 

Lewis XIII. was unhappily engaged in a war 
againſt one part of his ſubjects. This war was 
the work of the duke of Luines, who wanted 
to keep his maſter embarraſſed, and to be con- 
ſtable. Lewis XIII. had been accuſtomed to 
conſider this war as indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
The remonſtances which du Pleſſis-Mornay, 
when near eighty years of age, made to him 
on this ſubject, deſerve to be tranſmitted to 
poſterity. After making uſe of the moft ſpe- 
cious reaſons he could deviſe, he writes thus to 
him: © A king who makes war upon his ſub- 
jects, demonſtrates his own weakneſs. Autho- 
rity conſiſts in the peaceable obedience of the 
people, and that is eſtabliſhed by the prudence 
and juſtice of him who governs. The force of 
arms is to be employed only againſt a foreign 
enemy. The late king would have ſent thoſe 
new miniſters of ſtate back to ſchool to learn 
the clements of politics, who like ignorant ſur- 
geons, could propoſe no other remedies but 
cauſtics and amputations; or had preſumed to ad- 
viſe him to cut off the diſeaſed limb with that 
which was ſound.” | 

This ſound reaſoning, however, had no ef- 
ſect upon the court. The diſeaſed limb cauſed 
too many convulſions in the body, and Lewis 
XIII. who wanted his father's ſtrength of un- 
derftanding, by which he kept the proteſtants 
within bounds, thought there was no other way 
to reduce them but by force of arms. He 
therefore marches into the provinces beyond 
the Loire, at the head of a ſmall army of about 
thirteen or fourteen thouſand men, He had 

beſides 
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beſides a few bodies of troops diſperſed in theſe 
provinces. The bad ſtate of the finances would 
not allow of larger armies at that time, and the 
Huguenots had not a ſtronger force to oppoſe 
him with. 

Soubiſe, brother to the duke of Rohan, en- 
trenched himſelf with eight thouſand men in 
the iſland of Rhe, which is ſeparated from 
Poitou by a ſmall arm of the ſea, which the 
king paſſed at the head of his army at ebb tide, 
entirely defeated the enemy, and obliged 622 
Soubiſe to fly over to England. It was 
impoſſible to ſhew greater intrepidity, or to 
gain a more compleat victory. Lewis's only 
weakneſs was that of ſuffering himſelf to be 
governed, and this one weakneſs made him 
miſerable all his life, in, his houſhold, his go- 
vernment, his private affairs, and even in his 
leaſt occupations. As to this victory it my 
ſerved to furniſh the Huguenot chiefs wit 
freſh reſources. | 

They negotiated even more than they fought, 
as was the caſe in the time of. the league, and 
in almoſt all civil wars. More than one rebel 
lord who had been condemned to loſe his life 
by the parliament, obtained rewards and dig- 
nities, while he was executed in effigy. This 
was what happened to the marquis de la Force, 
who had driven the royal army from Montau- 
ban, and who {till kept the field againſt the 
king. He had a penſion of twenty thouſand 
crowns, and a marechal of France's ſtaff. The 
greateſt ſervices could not have been better paid 
than he was for his ſubmiſſion. Chatillon, Co- 
ligni's grandſon, ſold the town of Aiguemortes 
to the King, and was likewiſe made a 3 
„J. 2 
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Several ſold. their obedience in this manner; 
but Leſdiguieres was the only one who ſold 
his religion: he had fortified himſelf at that 
time in Dauphiny, where he ſtill profeſſed the 
reformed religion, and ſuffered himſelf to be 
openly ſolicited by the Huguenot party, to join 
them again; thus keeping the king in conti- 
nual apprehenſion that he ſhould go over to 
the faction. 

It was propoſed in the council either to mur- 
der him or make him conſtable : the king choſe 
the latter, and then Leſdiguieres became in an 
inſtant a catholic, which was neceſlary, in order 
to be conſtable, though not to be marechal of 
France. Such was the cuſtom, otherwiſe the con- 
ſtable's ſword might as well have been in the 
hands of a Huguenot, as the ſuperintendency 
of the finances Pad for a long time been; but 
the generals of the army, and the chiefs of the 
council could not profeſs the reformed religion 
while they were fighting againſt it. his 
change of religion in Leſdiguieres would have 
deen infamous in a private man, who had only 
a ſmall intereſt to anſwer; but the greater ob- 


jets of ambition are ſtrangers to ſhame. 


Lewis XIII. then was. obliged to be perpe- 
tually buying ſervants and treating with rebels. 
He laid ſiege to Montpelier; . and fearing to 
meet with the fame diſgrace as he had done 
before Montauban, he conſented to be received 
into the town, only on conditiun of confirming 
the edict of Nantes, and all the privileges 
granted to the proteſtants. It is probable that 
if he had left all the other proteſtant towns in 
the poſſeſſion of their privileges, and had fol- 
lowed the advice of du Pleſſis-Mornay, he 
tb might 
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might have ſaved himfelf this war; and it is 
evident that notwithſtanding his victory at 
Rhe, he gained very little by carrying it on. 

The duke of Rohan finding that every one 
was making terms, made his likewiſe, fe was 
he who prevailed on the inhabitants of Mont- 
pelier to receive the king into their town. He 
ſet on foot, and concluded the general peace 
with the conſtable Leſdiguieres, at Privas. The 
king payed him, as he had done the 6 
reſt, and gave him the dutchy of Valois 25 
as a pledge. 

Every thing remained on the ſame footing 
as before the taking up of arms; ſo that the 
king and the kingdom were at a great expence 
to gain nothing. In the coutſe of this war 
there were ſome few unhappy citizens hanged, 
and the heads of the rebellion were rewarded. 

Lewis's council was as much diſtracted du- 
ring this civil war as the ſtate itſelf, The 
prince of Conde, who accompanied the king 
every where, wanted to have the government 
of both army and ſtate. The miniſters were 
divided amongſt themſelves, and they had 

reſſed the king to give the conſtable's ſword to 
F efdiguieres, only in order to leſſen the prince 
of Conde's authority. This prince, wearied 
with the continual oppoſitions he had to en- 
counter in the cabinet, went to Rome as ſoon 
as the peace was concluded, to obtain'of the 
pope that the poſt which he poſſeſſed might be 
made hereditary to his houſe. He might have 
tranſmitted them to his children without the 
brief which he had applied for, and which he 
could not obtain. It was with difficulty that 
he could even get the title of Highneſs given 
him 
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him at Rome, and all the cardinal prieſts took 
the upper hand of him without ceremony. 
This was all the fruit of his journey to Rome. 

The court, delivered from the burthen of a 
ruinous and unprofitable civil war, became a 
prey to freſh intrigues. 'The miniſters were 
all declared enemies to one another, and the 
king equally diſtruſted them all. 

It appeared plainly after the death of Lu- 


ines, that it had been him rather than the king 


who had perſecuted the queen- mother: for no 
ſooner was that favourite deceaſed, than ſhe 
was placed at the head of the council. This 
princeſs, in order to confirm her reaſſumed au- 
thority, reſolved to introduce her favourite the 
cardinal Richelieu into the- council, who was 
the comptroller of her houſhold, and for whom 
ſhe had procured the purple, and never ceaſed 
preſſing the king to admit him into the mini- 
ſtry. Almoſt all the memoirs of thoſe times 
take notice of the king's extreme repugnance 
to grant this requeſt. He treated as an im- 
poſtor the 3 in whom he afterwards placed 
all his confidence, and even reflected upon his 
moral character. | 

This prince, who was a ſcrupulous devotee, 
and naturally diſtruſtſul, had ſomewhat more 
than an averſion to the cardinal on account of 
his gallantries, which were indeed too bare- 
faced. and even ridiculous. He would dreſs 
at times like a cavalier, aud after writing tracts 
of divinity, go a courting in a hat and feather. 
De Retz fell us likewiſe in his memoirs, that 
he added pedantry to theſe fopperies :. but you 
have no occaſion for de Retz's teſtimony, oe 
you have ſeen the love theſes maintained by 

| + | Riche- 
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Richelieu's orders in his niece's apartments after 
the form of the theſes of divinity, maintained 
in the college of the Sorbonne. The memoirs 
of thoſe times likewiſe inform us moreover, 
that he raiſed his inſolent deſires, real or feigned, 
even to the perſon of the quen conſort, Anne 
of Auſtria, from whom he received ſuch biting 
raillery as he never afterwards forgave. I lay 
theſe anecdotes before you, becauſe they had 
an influence on great events. In the firſt place 
they ſhew us that in this famous cardinal, the 
follies of the man of gallantry took nothing 
from the greatneſs of the ſtateſman, and that 
the littleneſſes of private life may be compatible 
with the heroiſm of a public ſtation. In the 
ſecond place, they ſerve as a kind of demonſtra- 
tion that the political will which has been pub- 
liſhed in his name, could never have been of 
his framing. It was not poſſible that cardinal 
de Richelieu, who was ſo well known to Lewis 
XIII. for his amorous intrigues, and as the public 
gallant of Marion Delorme, could have had 
the front to recommend chaſtity to ſo chaſte a 
prince as Lewis, who was at that time forty 
years old, and overwhelmed with diſeaſes. 

So great was the na. 8 repugnance to admit 
him into the miniſtry that the queen-mother 
was obliged to gain over the comptroller la 
Vieuville, who was then the miniſter of moſt 


credit, and who feared Richelieu even more 


than Lewis did. At length he was admitted 
into the cabinet againſt the inclination of the 

king and that of the miniſters ; but he had not 
the firſt place in rank there, which was occu- 
pied by the cardinal de la Rochefoucault, ' nor 
yet in credit, which la Vieuville continued to 

old for ſome time afterwards : he had no de- 
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artment, no ſuperiority over the other mini. 

ers. He defired only, ſays the queen- 
mother in one of her letters to the king her ſon, 
to come ſometimes to council.” In this man- 
ner did he paſs ſome months upon his firſt in- 
troduction into the miniſtry. 

I muſt again remark that I am ſenfible that 
theſe minute particulars are in themſelves be- 
neath your notice, and ought to be loſt in 
greater events; but here they are neceſſary ta 


overturn a falſe notion which has ſo long pre- 


vailed with the public, that cardinal Richelieu 
was prime miniſter, and abſolute maſter of the 
council. It is this erroneous opinion which 
has made the pretended author of the political 
will ſay, „When your majeſty determined to 
honour me at the ſame time with a ſeat in your 
council and a great ſhare of your confidence, 
I then promiſed to uſe all my endeavours to 
humble the pride of the great, to extirpate the 
Huguenots, and to raiſe your reputation in all 
foreign nations.” 

It is manifeſt that cardinal Richelieu could 
never have expreſſed himſelf in this manner, 
ſince he had not the king's confidence at firſt, 
not to mention how imprudent it would have 
been in a miniſter to have begun his harangue 
by telling his maſter, © I will raiſe your reputa- 
tion,” which was giving him to underſtand, that 
his reputation was low. I ſhall paſs over the 
multitude of reaſons which prove . con- 
tradiction that the political will attributed to 
cardinal Richelieu neither is nor could have 
been his, and ſhall now return to his admi- 


niſtration. 
What 
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What was afterwards ſaid in relation to the 
mauſoleum erected to his memory in the Sor- 
bonne, magnum diſputandi argumentum, is the true 
character of his genius and actions. It is very 
difficult to know a man of whom his flatterers 
have ſaid ſo much good, and his enemies ſo 
much ill, He had at once to defend himſelf 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, the proteſtants, 
the grandees of the kingdom, the queen mother 
his benefactreſs, the king's brother, the queen 
conſort, to whom he had the inſolence to pay 
his addreſſes; and laſtly, the king himſelf, to 
whom he was always neceſlary and always 
hateful. It was natural for his enemies to en- 
deavour tojdefame him by libels ; to theſe he op- 
poſed. panegyrics, neither of which are deſerving 
of our belief. We are to repreſent to ourſelves 
facts. ; 

To make ourſelves as certain of theſe as 
poſſible, it is neceſſary to chuſe proper wri- 
ters. For example, what is to be thought of the 
author of the life of father Joſeph, who quotes 
a letter of the cardinal's to this famous Capuchin, 
written, as he ſays, immediately upon his en- 
trance into the council? As you are the prin- 
cipal agent whom God has employed to bring 
me to thoſe honours to which I now ſee myſelf 
raiſed, I look upon myſelf as bound to ac- 
quaint you that the king has been pleaſed to 
confer on me the office of prime miniſter, at 
the queen's intreaty.“ 

The cardinal did not receive his patent for 
prime miniſter till the year 1629; and friar 
Joſeph neither brought him to thoſe honours, 
nor did he conduct him through them 

Vol. V. H Books 
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Books are but too full of ſuch forgeries, and 
it is no ſmall labour to ſeparate truth from 
falſehood. Let us then take a ſummary view 
of the ſtormy miniſtry, or rather reign of car- 
dinal de Richelieu. 


CHAP. CELYT. 


Of the ADminisTRATION of Cardinal de 
Wn RICHELIEU, | 


HE comptroller 1a Vieuville, who had 
lent a hand to raiſe the cardinal de 
Richelieu to the miniſtry, was the firſt cruſhed 
by him about fix months after his elevation. 
He was privately accuſed .of miſdemeanours, 
to; which _ comptroller is liable. 

La Vieuville owed his greatneſs to chan- 
cellor Silleri, and had been the cauſe of his 
diſgrace. He was now ruined in his turn by 
the perſon who owed his advancement to him. 
Theſe viciflitudes, which are fo common in all 
courts, were more ſo in that of Lewis XIII. 
than in any other. La Vieuville is confined in 
the caſtle of Amboiſe: he had ſet on foot a 
treaty of marriage between the princeſs Hen- 
rietta, ſiſter to Lewis XIII. and Charles prince 
of Wales, who was foon afterwards king of 
Breat Britain. The cardinal put the finiſhing 
hand to this treaty, notwithſtanding the oppo- 
ſition of the courts of Rome and Madrid. 

He favoured -underhand the proteſtants in 
Germany; but this did not in the leaſt abate 
His intention of ruining thoſe in France. 

Before 


of Cardinal RI CHELIEU. 10 
Before he came into the miniſtry, they had 
vainly treated with all the Italian princes, to 
hinder the houſe of Auſtria, which was at that 
time ſo powerful, from remaining in poſſeſſion 
of the Valteline “. 
This little province, which was then of the 
catholic communion, belonged to the Griſon 
leaguers, who were proteſtants. The Spaniards 
wanted to join theſe vallies to the dutchy of 
Milan. The duke of Savoy and the oy, 
in concert with France, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
addition of power to the houſe of Auſtria in 
Italy. At length pope Urban VIII. got the 
ſequeſtration of this province to be placed in 
his hands, and was not without hopes of keep- 
=—— altogether. | 
onfieur de Marquemont wrote a long letter 

to Cardinal Richelieu, in which he ſet forth 
all the difficulties attending this affair. This 
latter anſwered him by the following famous 
epiſtle : The king has changed his council, 
and the miniſtry its maxims: an army will be 
ſent to the Valteline, which will make his holi- 
neſs leſs wavering, and the Spaniard more 
tractable.” Accordingly, the marquis of Cœu- 
vres was immediately ſent to the Valteline, at 
the head of an army. No reſpect was ſhewn to 
the pope's colours, and the country was freed. 
from the Auſtrian invaſion. This was the firſt 
event which rendered France of ſome conſide- 
ratiqp abroad, | 
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The ſouth-eaſt ſubdiviſion of the Griſons, a fine valley 
and populous country in Swiſſerland, through which runs. 
che river Adda, 
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Under the former adminiſtration there had 
been a continual complaint of want of money; 
but now enough was found to aſſiſt the Hollan- 
ders with a loan of three millions two hundred 
thouſand livres to put them in a condition to 
carry on the war againſt the Spaniſh branch of 
- Auſtria, their ancient ſovereign. A ſum was 
likewiſe ſent to the famous count Mansfeldt *, 

| who 


—.. — _—_ 
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This was Erneſt, natural ſon of Peter Erneſtus III. 
count of Mansfeldt: he was bred a Roman Catholic at the 
court of Bruſſels, under his godfather the archduke Erneſt 
of Auſtria, and afterwards ſerved with reputation the king 
of Spain in the Low Countries, as well as the emperor in 
Hupgary. About the year 1610, he quitted the Auſtrian 
ſervice in diſguſt, embraced Calviniſm, and engaged in the 
ſervice of the proteſtant princes. He was undoubtedly the 
moſt celebrated partizan of the age in which he lived : for 
though he was generally defeated in pitched battles, he 
always found reſources, by means of which he rendered 
himſelf a very formidable enemy. He was famous-for ſur- 
prifing-towns, routing detachments, traverſing provinces, 
and extricating himſelf out of the moſt dangerous difficul- 
ties, Never was there a captain more indefatigable and 
undaunted, more patient of hunger, cold, arid fatigue, more 
dextrous at raiſing armies, or more fruitful in all the ex- 
pedients of war. His friends called him the Ulyſſes of 
Germany, his enemies ſtiled him the Attila of Chriſtendom. 
He introduced the cuſtom of letting troops for hire; and 
kept them up at ſuch a price, that the Dutch uſed to ſay 
of him, bonus in auxilio, carus in pretio, Being defeated at 
Deſſau by Walſtein the! imperial general, he retired with 
his cavalry into the marche of Brandenbourg, and in a little 
time aſſembled another army of five and twenty thovſand 
men, with which he advanced into Hungary, with a view 
to join Bethlem Gabor; but this prince having made his 
peace with the emperor, left Mansfeldt's troops to periſh 
of cold and famine, among the mountains, The count 
being extremely chagrined, and finding his health impaired, 
gave up the remainder of his atmy to the duke of Saxe- 

| Weymar, 
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who almoſt ſingly ſupported the cauſe of the 
palatine family and of the proteſtants, againſt 
the imperial houſe. 
It was natural to expect, that after aſſiſting 
the proteſtants without doors, the Spaniſh mi- 
niſtry would ſtir up thoſe in France, and repay 
them (as Mirable the Spaniſh ambaſſador ſaid,) 
the money that had been lent to the Hollan- 
ders. Accordingly the Huguenots, protected 
and paid by Spain, renewed the civil war in 
France. It had been the ſtanding maxim of 
politics among the catholic princes ever fince 
the time of Charles V. and Francis I. to aſſiſt 
the proteſtants in each other's kingdoms, and 
to perſecute them at home. During this new 
war againſt the duke of Rohan and his party, 
the cardinal ſtill went on negociating with 
thoſe powers he had inſulted ; and neither the 
emperor Ferdinand II. nor the Spaniſh king 
Philip IV. attempted any thing againſt France. 
Rochelle began now to become powerful. 
It had at that time almoſt as good a fleet as the 
king. It wanted to follow the example of the 
Dutch, and might have ſucceeded, had it found 
among the nations of its own faith an ally 
able or willing to furniſh it with proper aſſiſt- 
ance : but cardinal Richelieu took care in the 1 
firſt place to ſet the Dutch againſt it, who from 4 
the intereſt of religion ought to have aſſiſted it; | 
and likewiſe the Engliſh, who, from intereſts of 
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Weymar, and ſet out on his journey to Venice; but was | | 0 
overtaken by death at a village in Dalmatia, Perceiving | 
his end near, he cauſed himſelf to be armed at all points, | | 
and being held up by his attendants, died ſtanding, in tlie | 


year 1626, 
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Aate, were under a ſtronger obligation to de- 
fend it. The money which had already been 
given to the United Provinces, and what 
was farther promiſed, prevailed on them to 
equip a fleet againſt thoſe whom they called 
their brethren : thus the catholic king aſſiſted 
the French proteſtants with money, and the 
Dutch proteſtants fought for the Roman Catholic 
religion ; while cardinal de Richelieu was dri- 
ving the pope's troops from the Valteline 
1625 6 2 i 
in favour of the Griſon Huguenots. 

It is matter of ſurprize, that Soubiſe at the 
head of the Rochelle fleet ſhould venture to at- 
tack the Dutch fleet off the iſle of Rhe, and gain 

an advantage over them who paſfled for 

162 | 
5 the beſt ſeamen in the world. This 
ſucceſs would at any other time have made 
Rochelle an eſtabliſned and powerful republic. 

Lewis XIII. at that time Pad a good admiral, 
but no fleet. The cardinal on his coming to 
the miriſtry found every thing to new- model 
or to repair. It was impoſſible for him in the 
ſhort ſpace of a year to have eſtabliſhed a navy. 
It was with difficulty that he could even equip 
ten or twelve ſmall men of war. The duke of 
Montmorenci, the ſame who had afterwards ſo 
tragical an end, was at that time admiral: he 
was obliged to go'on board the Dutch admiral's 
ſhip ; and it was with the Dutch and Engliſh 
ſhips that he beat the Rocheller's fleet, 

This victory ſhewed how neceſſary it was for 
France to make itſelf powerful þoth by ſea and 
land, while it had the Huguenot party to ſup- 
preſs at home, and the Auſtrian power to un- 
dermine in Europe. The miniſtry then granted 

a peace 
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x peace to the Huguenots; in order to have time 
to ſtrengthen itſelf. 

Cardinal Richelieu had ſtill more powerful 
enemies to encounter at court, Not one of 
the princes of the blood liked him. Gaſton of - 
Orleans, the king's brother, hated him mor- 
tally. Mary of Medicis began to look upon 
the creature of her raiſing with jealouſy, All 
the grandees caballed againſt him, 

He took the place of admiral from the 1626 
duke of Montmorenci, to beſtow it on 
himſelf under another name, and by this he 
made another irreconcileable enemy. Two- 
ſons of Henry IV. Cæſar of Vendome, and the 
grand prior, attempted to oppoſe him; he had 
them confined in the caſtle of Vincennes. 'The 
marechal Ornano and Talleron Chalais, ſtir- 
red up Gaſton the king's brother againſt him. 
Fe cauſed them to be accuſed of a deſign againſt 

the king himſelf, In this accuſation he in- 
cluded the duke of Soiſſons, Gaſton the king's 
brother, and the queen conſort. | 

One time the conſpirators were accuſed of a 
plot to take away the king's life, at another, 
that they had formed a deſign of declaring him 
impotent, of ſhutting him up in a cloiſter, and 
of giving his crown and wife to his brother 

Gaſton, Theſe two accuſations manifeſtly 
contradicted each other, and neither the one 
nor the other were probable. Their real crime 
was that of having joined to oppoſe the mini- 
ſter, and of having talked of taking away his 
life. The commiſſioners paſſed — of 
death upon Chalais, and he was executed at 

Nantz. The marechal d' Ornano died in his. 
confinement. at Vincennes: the count of Soiſ- 
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ſons fled to Italy: the dutcheſs of Chevreuſe, to 
- whom the cardinal had formerly paid his ad- 
dreſſes, but whom he now accuſed of having 
Joined in the cabal againſt him, eſcaped with 
difficulty from the guards, who were ſent to 
arreſt her, and fled over to England. Anne of 
Auftria was ſummoned before the counci], 
forbidden to ſpeak to any man, but in the pre- 
ſence of the king her huſband, and compelled 
to ſign an acknowledgment of her guilt. 
Diſtruſt, fear, and deſolation had now taken 
poſſeſſion of the royal family and the whole 
court. Lewis was now the moſt unhappy man 
in his kingdom; he was in continual appre- 
henſions of his wife and brother, uneaſy in his 
mother's preſence, whom he had formerly uſed 
ſo ill, and who every now and then let fall 
hints of her not having forgotten it; and {till 
more perplexed with the cardinal, whoſe yoke 
he already began to feel. The critical ſitua- 
tion of affairs without doors was a freſh ſub- 
ject of uneaſineſs to him, and he found him- 
ſelf unavoidably linked to the cardinal by his 
fears and perplexities, by the neceſſity he was 
under of ſuppreſſing the cabals in his court, 
and of preſerving his credit with other nations. 
Three miniſters, equally powerful, were at 
that time in a manner mew? (La of the fate of 
Europe; Olivarez in Spain, Buckingham in 
England, and Richelieu in France. They had 
all three a natural hatred to each other, and 
were at once negociating againſt one another. 
Cardinal de Richelieu quarrelled with the duke 
of Buckingham, at the very time that the 
Engliſh were ſupplying him with a fleet againſt 
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the Rochellers, and joined with the count-duke 
« Olivarez at the time that he was depriving the 
king of Spain of the Valteline. 

f theſe three miniſters the duke of Buck - 
ingham paſſed for theleaſt politic. He ſhone as a 
favourite and a nobleman, was liberal, open, 
and daring, but was not a ſtateſman. The 
maſtery he had gained over Charles I. was not 
owing to his intrigues, but to that aſcendency 
which he had had over the father, and which he 
ſill retained over the fon. He was the hand- 
ſomeſt man of his time, the moſt generous, and 
the moſt proud. 'He fancied that no woman 
could reſiſt the charms of his perſon, nor man 
the ſuperiority of his underſtanding. Intoxicated 
with this doubleſelf-love, he had carried Charles, 
while prince of Wales, into Spain, to marry 
the infanta, and that he himſelf might make a 
figure at that court. Here, by adding the Spa- 
nh gallantry to his own aſſurance, he attacked 
the wife of the prime miniſter Olivarez, and 
by this indiſcreet action hindred the prince's 
marriage. Being ſent afterwards to France in 
1625, to conduct the princefs Henrietta to 


England, whom he had procured for king 


Charles I. he was again on the point of making 
this deſign miſcarry by an indiſeretion of a ſtill 
bolder nature: he made a declaration to queen 
Anne of Auſtria, and made no ſecret of his 
paſſion for that princeſs, though he could ex- 
pect nothing from this adventure but the vain 
honour of having dared to explain himſelf. 
The queen, who had been brought up in no- 
tions of gallantry, which were then allowed in 
Spain, looked upon the duke of Buckingham's 
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raſhneſs only as a homage paid to her beau 
which could hot offend ber ob * 

The pomp aſſumed by the duke of Buc- 
kingham was very diſpleaſing to the court of 
France, though without making him ridiculous ; 
for greatneſs and aſſurance are not regarded in 
that light. He conducted the princeſs Henrietta 
to London, and carried back with him in his 
heart a paſſion for the queen, which was in- 
creaſed by the vanity of having declared it. 
This fame vanity led him to venture upon a 
ſecond voyage to the court of France, The 
pretext was to make a treaty with the cardinal 
againſt the duke Olivarez, as the cardinal had 
before made a treaty with Olivarez againſt 
him. The true reaſon was, to be nearer the 
queen, which he ſufficiently ſhewed by all his 
behaviour : however, he was not only refuſed 
leave to ſee her, but the king diſcharged ſeveral 
of his wife's ſervants whom he ſuſpected of fa- 
vouring the ,duke of Buckingham's deſigns, 
This | F907” then, at his return home, 
cauſed war to be declared againſt France, for 
no other reaſon than that be had been refufed 
leave to declare his unjuſt paſſion. This ad- 
venture has the appearance of thoſe in the 
times of knight-errantry. So oddly are the 
affairs of the world connected, that the ro- 
mantic amours of the duke of Buckingham 
1 a religious war, and the taking of 

ochelle. 

The leader of party takes advantage of al! 
circumſtances. The duke of Rohan, whoſe de- 
ſigns were as deep as thoſe of Luckingham 
Were weak and ſhallow, made ule of this A 
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Iiſhman's reſentment to obtain a fleet of an hun- 

dred armed ſhips and tranfports “, and engaged 
the Rochellers, who with the reſt of the party 
were then at peace, to receive a fleet of Eng- 

liſh ſhips not in the harbour of Rochelle, but 

in the iſle of Rhe. Buckingham himſelf makes 

a deſcent upon the iſland with about ſeven 

thouſand men. He had only a ſmall fort to 
take to make himſelf maſter of the ifland, and 
ſeparate Rochelle for ever from France. The 

Huguenot party would then have become un- 

conquerable. The kingdom was divided, and 
all the mighty projects of cardinal Richelieu 
would have vaniſhed into air, had the duke of 
Buckingham been only half as great, or at 
leaſt as fortunate a warrior as he was a bold and 
enterpriſing man. 

The marquis, afterwards marechal de 1 
Thoiras, ſaved the reputation of France July, 
by keeping the iſle of Rhé with a ſmall. | 
body of troops againft the ſuperior force of the 


* The ſeventh article of the duke's impeachment by the 
houſe of commons imports, ©* That he the ſaid duke, as 
admiral, did by indirect and ſubtle practices procure one 
of the principal ſhips of his majeſty's navy- royal, called the 
Vanguard, and ſix other merchant ſhips, to be put into the 
hands of the French king.“ To this charge he replied, 
* The article was ſo mixed with actions of great princes, 
that he dared net in his duty publiſh every paſſage thereof : , 
but he could affirm that thoſe ſhips were lent to the Frenchry 
king at firſt without his privityz and when he knew it, 
he did that which belonged to an admiral of England, and a 
true Engliſhman,” One cauſe affigned for the war which 
the king this very year declared againſt France was, the moſt. 
chriſtian king's employing againſt his proteſtant ſubjects of 
Rochelle, the Engliſh ſhips which were lent by treaty, ex- 
preſsly on condition that they ſhould: only affiſt the French 


on the coaſt of Italy, 
H 6 Engliſh,. 
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Engliſh, and gave Lewis XIII. time to fad an 
army before Rochelle, The command was at 


. firſt given to the king's brother, Gaſton ; but 


the king himſelf foon joined it in perſon, ac- 
companied by the cardinal. Buckingham was 
obliged to return to England, after having loſt 
half his army, without being able to throw any 
ſuccours into Rochelle, where his appearance 
had only ſerved to haſten its ruin. The duke 
of Rohan, who had inſtigated the Rochellers 
to take up arms, was abſent from the town, 
and engaged in carrying on the war in Lan- 
guedoc, againſt the prince of Conde and the 
duke of Montmorenci. 

All three generals were fighting for their own 
intereft : the duke of Rohan to continue him- 
ſelf at the head of a party; the prince of Conde 
at the head of the king's army, and to recover 


his credit at court, and the duke of Montmo- 


renci to keep the command of the troops which 
he had raiſed of his own authority, to make 


- himſelf maſter in Languedoc, of which he was 
- governor, and to raiſe an independent fortune, 


as Leſdiguieres had done. Rochelle then had 
only itſelf to depend upon. The citizens, ani- 
mated by religion and liberty, thoſe two power- 


ful motives with the populace, elected one Gui- 
ton their mayor, who was, if any thing, rather 
more determined than themſelves. This man, 
before he would accept an office which gave 
him the chief command both in civil and mili- 


tary affairs, took a poinard, and holding it in 
his hand, I accept, ſaid he, the place of your 


mayor, only on condition of ſtriking this po- 
. Hiard to the heart of the firſt who ſhall talk of 


ſur- 
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ſurrendering; and that it be in like manner 
uſed again me, if ever I think of capitu- 
lating.“ | 

While Rochelle was thus preparing for the 
moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, cardinal Richelieu 
made uſe of every reſource to reduce it, by 
building ſhips with the moſt ſurpriſing expe- 
dition, procuring a reinforcement of men and 
artillery, and even aſſiſtance from Spain, by 
taking a ſpeedy advantage of the animoſity be- 
tween duke Olivarez and Buckingham, em- 
ploying the cauſe of religion, and making the 
moſt ſpecious promiſes, and obtaining a fleet 
from the king of Spain, at that time the natu- 
ral enemy to France, 'To take from the Ro- 
chellers all hopes of aſſiſtance from England, 
the count-duke ſent Frederick of Toledo with 
forty ſail of ſhips before the port of Rochelle. 

The Spaniſh admiral arrives: but would 
one believe that theſe ſuccours were rendered 
uſeleſs by a mere matter of ceremony, and that 
Lewis NI. ſuffered the Spaniſh fleet to return 
home becauſe he would not permit its admiral 
to be covered in his preſence? Whether an af- 
fair of ſo much importance was determined by 
this trivial circumſtance, as too frequently hap- 
pens, or that the court of Spain had taxen um- 
brage at ſome new diſputes relating to the Man- 
tuan ſucceſſion, its fleet juſt appeared and re- 
turned back again. 

The duke of Buckingham was fitting out 
a new armament to deliver the town, and he 
might in a very ſhort time have rendered all 
the efforts of the French king fruitleſs. It has 
always been the opinion of the court, that care 
dinal Richelieu warded off this blow by taking 
KEE ad van 
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advantage of Buckingham's paſſion for Anne of 
Auſtria, and that he prevailed upon the queen 
to write to that duke. It is ſaid that The re- 
queſted of him only to ſuſpend the embarkation 
of his troops for a little time; and that Bucking- 
ham ſuffered his weakneſs to prevail over his 
honour and reputation. | 

This anecdote may poſhbly be falfe ; but it 
has gained ſo. much credit, that we cannot dif- 
penſe with relating it: it is perfectly agreeable 
to the known character of Buckingham, and 
the ſpirit of court-politrcs at that time; and 
we cannot otherwiſe account for Buckingham's 
contenting himſelf with ſending only a few 
veſſels *, which ſhewed themſelves before the 
town to no purpoſe, and returned again into 
their own ports. 

It is no leſs aſtoniſhing to ſee the cardinal 
commanding alone at this ſiege, after the king's 
return to Paris. He had a general's commiſſion, 
and this was his firſt eſſay in the military art. 
He now gave proofs that reſolution and genius 
can overcome all things, being as exact in pre- 
ſerving diſcipline among the troops, as he 
was careful- in eſtabliſhing a good police in 
Paris, and both the one and the other were 


2 
8 


AA fleet of fifty ſhips, having on board two thouſand 
landmen, was equipped, and ſailed under the command 
of the earl of Denbigh, who found twenty ſail of 
French ſhips riding at anchor before the harbour of Ro- 
chelle, and might have deſtroyed them with great eaſe ; but, 
inſtead of attacking the enemy, he weighed anchor and 
ſailed away to Plymouth, where one Le Brun, a French- 
man, who commanded an Engliſh ſhip, made ſome depoſi- 
tions that implied a charge of cowardice or treachery. 


equally 
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Equally difficult. Rochelle could not be re- 
duced fo long as its port was open te the Eng- 
liſh fleet; it was therefore neceſſary to ſhut it 
up by ſubduing the ſea. . In the foregoing civil 
war, when Lewis XIII. had a deſign to beſiege 
this place, juſt as the peace was concluded, 
one. Pompeio Targoni, an Italian engineer, 
had contrived a barricado to keep out the ſea, 
The cardinal followed this plan, but the ſea 
ſoon threw down the works ; he, not in the 
leaſt diſcouraged, began them anew. He car- 
ried a mole, near ſeven thouſand four hundred 
feet in length, into the ſea; this was deftroyed 
by the winds: nevertheleſs he ftill perſiſted, 
and having his Quintus Curtius with him, 
with the deſcription of the mole which Alex- 
ander the Great raiſed acroſs the harbour of 
Tyre, he ſet his people to work again; and at 
ng, by the labour and vigilance of Meteſan 
and Tercan, two French engineers, the mole 
was put into a condition to reſiſt the winds and 
Lewis XII ired in perſor 
Wis . now repaired-in perſon 
to the ſiege, and —— — ein Monch, 
the month of March 1628, till the 1628. 
place was reduced. He was frequently preſent 
at the attacks, and encouraged his officers by 
his example, and haſtened the finiſhing of the 
great work of the mole. Yet ſtill they were 
in apprehenfion of the arrival of another Eng- 
liſh fleet, which would deſtroy all they had 
been about. Fortune however favoured their 
undertakings. The duke of Buckingham, when. 
juſt ready to fail. with a formidable fleet to. the 
8 
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| aſſiſtance of Rochelle, is ſtab 
oo 8 by an * Iriſh fanatic, without its be- 
ing ever diſcovered ho ſet him on. 

Nevertheleſs Rochelle, though deſtitute of 
aſſiſtance and even of proviſions, ſtill main- 
tained a courageous defence. The citizens 
were inſpired by,the example of the mother and 
ſiſter of the duke of Rohan, who ſuffered the 
greateſt extremity of want in common with the 
reſt. As ſome unhappy wretches, ready to ex- 
pire with hunger, were bewailing their cala- 
mitous ſituation before the mayor Guiton, he 
told them, That if one man only was left 
alive, he ought to keep the gates faſt.” 

The beſieged found their hopes ſomewhat re- 
vived at the ſight of the fleet which had been 
fitted out by Buckingham, and which now ap- 
peared under the command of admiral Lindſey. 
The Engliſh were not able to break through the 
mole, and their ſhips were ſcattered by forty 
Jarge pieces of cannon, which had been mounted 


This was John Felton, who had been lieutenant of 
infantry, and diſappointed in his expeQation of a captain's 
commiſſion. He certainly was a ſanatic ; but, in this caſe, 
his revenge ſeems to have co-operated with his enthuſiaſm. 
The duke was walking with fir Thomas Frier through 
ar. entry from one apartment to another, when Felton 
ſtabbed him with a knife, which he left ſticking in the 
wound, Buckingham exclaimed “ The villain hath kil- 
led me! and pulling out the knife, dropped dead on the 
floor. The aſſaſſin might have eſcaped ; but he ſeemed to 
glory in his crime, and ſurrendered himſelf immediately to 
juſtice, He had pinned on the lining of his hat an in- 
ſcription, declaring his only motive to this action, was the 
late remonſtrance of the commons againſt the duke: 
for he thought he could not ſacrifice his life in a nobler 
cauſe than in delivering his country from ſuch. an enemy. 


on 
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on a wooden fort built in the ſea. Lewis was 
in perſon in this fort, and expoſed himſelf to 
the fire of the enemy's fleet, which was obliged 
to retire, after finding all its efforts to relieve 
the town ineffectual. 

Famine at length ſubdued the courage of the 
Rochellers; and, after a whole year's ſiege, 
which they had ſuſtained by themſelves, they 
were obliged to —_— notwithſtanding the 
mayor's poniard, which always lay. 
— the table in the vis. Os is 
ready to pierce the heart of him who R 
ſhould mention a capitulation. And here it 
may not be improper to remark, that neither 
Lewis XIII. as king, cardinal Richelieu as mi- 
niſter, nor the marechals of France as officers 
of the crown, ſigned the articles of capitula- 
tion, but only two field-marſhals. Rochelle 
was only deprived of its privileges, and no one 
loſt his life The Roman catholic religion was 
eſtabliſhed in the town, and the country round 
about, and the inhabitants were left to their 
Calviniſm, as the only thing which they had 
remaining. | 

The cardinal was determined not to leave 
his work unfiniſhed; he marched into the other 
provinces of the kingdom, where the reformed 
had ſeveral ſtrong holds, and where their num- 
bers were {till Prmidable, He knew that he 
muſt ſubdue and diſarm the Huguenot party 
entirely, before he could be at liberty to em- 
ploy his whole ſtrength againſt the houſe. of 
Auſtria in Germany, Flanders, Italy, and Spain. 
It was requiſite that the ſtate ſhould be in unity 
and peace at home, in order to diſturb the quiet 
of other ſtates, a 

The 
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The intereſting affair of giving a duke to 
Mantua, that might be dependent on France in- 
Read of Spain, after the death of the laſt prince, 
had already invited the arms of France into 
Italy. Guſtavus Adolphus at the ſame time 
was meditating the inva 
he was to be ſupported, | 
In this intricate ſituation of affairs the duke 


of Rohan, who ſtill continued firm amidſt the 


- Tuins of his party, makes a treaty with the king 


of Spain, who promiſes to give him aſſiſtance, 
after having furniſhed ſuccours againſt him 
the very year before. Philip IV. after conſult- 
ing his council of conſcience, promiſes a yearly 
penſion of thirty thouſand ducats to the chief 
of the Huguenot party in France; but the mo- 
ney came flowly, and the king's troops laid 
all Languedoc waſte. Privas was given up to 

lunder, and all who were found in it ſlain, 

he duke of Rohan, unable to carry on the 
war, ſtill found means to make a general 
peace for his party- on as good terms as he 
could ; and the fame man who had but lately 


entered into a treaty with the king of Spain, 


in quality of head of a party, now treats in the 


ſame character with the king of France, his 


maſter, at the very time that he ſtands condem- 
ned by the parliament as a rebel ; -and, after 
having received money from the Spaniſh court 
to maintain his troops, he demands and receives 
1628 199000 crowns from Lewis XIII. to 
| complete their pay and diſmiſs them. 
The other proteſtant towns in France had 
the like treatment with Rochelle; their fortiſi- 
cations were demoliſhed, and they were de- 
Prived of all thoſe privileges which might _ 


fion of Germany, and 
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dangerous; they were allowed liberty of con- 
ſcience, and the uſe of their churches, municipal 
laws, and chambers of edicts, which could not 
do any hurt. Every thing was appeaſed; and 
the powerful Calviniſtical party, inſtead of 
eſtabliſhing a ſtate, was diſarmed and depreſſed 
beyond recovery. Switzerland and Holland 
were not ſo powerful as this party when they 
erected themſelves into independent ſovreign- 
ties; Geneva, which was far leſs conſiderable, 
made itſelf free, and continued fo ; and yet the 
proteſtants of France fell in the attempt. The 
reaſon was, that the party itſelf was diſperſed 
in its provinces ; that one half of the people 
and the parliaments were catholics ; that the 
royal army ſent againſt them found their coun- 
try open and defenceleſs ; that they were at- 
tacked by troops much ſuperior and better diſ- 
ciplined than their own ; and laſtly, that they 
had to deal with cardinal Richelieu. 

Lewis XIII. whoſe character is not ſufficiently 
known, never gained ſo much perſonal reputa- 
tion as at this juncture; for, after the taking 
of Rochelle, while his armies were reduci 
the Hungarians to obedience, he ſupported his 
allies in Italy; he marched over the March 
Alps to the aſſiſtance of the duke of 1625 a 
Mantua, in the midſt ofa ſevere winter, 1 
forced three barricadoes in the paſs of Suza, made 
himſelf maſter of that town, obliged the duke 
of Savoy to join him, and drove the Spaniards 
out of Caſſel. 

In the mean while the cardinal de Richelieu 
was treating with all the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope, and againſt the greater part of them. He 
ſent a capuchin friar to the diet of Ratiſbon, to 

impoſe 
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impoſe upon the Germans, and to tye up the em- 


peror's hands from meddling in the affairs of Italy. 


At the ſame time Charnaſſè was employed to 
encourage Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Swe- 
den, to invade Germany; a project to which 
Guſtavus was already very wel] diſpoſed, While 
Richelieu was thus trying to ſhake all Europe, 
the cabal of the king's brother and the two 
queens vainly attempted to ruin him at court. 


His great credit occaſioned as much diſturbance 
in the cabinet, as his intrigues excited diſorders, 


in other kingdoms, We muſt not ſuppoſe that 
theſe commotions at court were the effects of 
a deep policy or well concerted deſigns, which 
united a party ſkilfully formed for overthowing 
him, and raiſing a perſon in his room worthy 
of ſucceeding him. Theſe fatal diviſions were 
for the moſt part produced by a humour, which 
frequently governs men, even in the greateſt 
affairs. The queen-mother, though ſhe till 
kept her place in the council, and had been re- 
| of the provinces on this fide the Loire, 
uring her ſon's expedition to Rochelle, was 
exaſperated againſt the cardinal, who affected 
to appear no longer dependent on her. The 
memorial drawn up in defence of this prin- 
16258 ceſs takes notice, that the cardi- 
9 nal coming one day to pay his court 

to her, and her majeſty enquiring after his 
health, he replied, with his eyes flaming with 
anger, and his lips trembling, ** I am better 
than ſome here would wifh me to be.” The 
queen expreſſed her indignation at his inſolence: 
the cardinal flew in a paſſion; he afterwards 
aſked pardon, and the queen grew pacified; 
and two days afterwards they quarrelled een 
Ann ee e 
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that policy which ſometimes ſubdues the paſ- 


ſions in the cabinet, not being always maſter 
of them in converſation. 


Mary of Medicis at that time 
took From the cardinal the place of ye wo 
comptroller of her houſhold. The 129 
firſt. fruit of this quarrel was the patent for 
prime miniſter, which the king made out with 
his own hand for the cardinal, and addreſſed to 
him, extolling his valour and magnanimity, 
and leaving a blank ſpace for the ſalary of the 
office, to be filled up by the cardinal himſelf. 
He was already high admiral of France, under 
the title of comptroller of navigation; and, 
after depriving the Huguenots of their ſtrong 
holds, he ſecured to himſelf Saumur, Angers, 
Honfleur, Havre-de-grace, and the ifles of Ole- 
ron and Rhe, which became ſo many caution- 
ary places in his hands againſt his enemies, He 
was attended by guards, and: his pomp eclipſed 
that of the crown: he was accompanied with 
all the exteriors of royalty, and all authority 
was veſted in him. 

The ſituation of affairs in Europe made him 
more neceſlary than ever to his maſter and 
the ſtate ; the emperor Ferdinand II. ſince the 
battle of Prague, had made himſelf deſpotic in 
ring © and was become very powerful in 
Italy. His troops were at that time beſieging 
Mantua; Savoy was wavering between France 
and the houſe of Auſtria; the marquis of Spi- 
nola was in the dutchy of Milan with a Spaniſh 
army. The cardinal reſolved to oppoſe Spinola 
himſelf; he procures a patent creating him ge- 
neraliſſimo of the army deſtined for Italy, and 
the king in this patent orders the ſame obe- 
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dience to be paid to him as to his own perſon. 
Thus this prime miniſter exerciſing the office 
of conftable, and having under him two mare- 
6 chals of France, marches into Savoy. 
He enters into a treaty on his march; 
but in the character of a crowned head, and 
inſiſts upon the duke's coming to Lyons to 
meet him: this however was refuſed. The 
French army makes itſelf maſter of Chamberry 
620 2nd Pignerol in two days. At length 
1939 theking himſelf ſets out for Savoy, tak- 
ing with him the two queens, his brother, and 
à whole court, declared enemies to the cardinal, 
who only arrive to be witneſſes to his triumphs, 
The cardinal comes back to Grenoble to meet 
the king, and they march together into Savoy. 
Jul ewis XIII. is ſeized with an epidemi- 
3 a cal diſorder, and returns to Lyons. At 
39 this juncture the duke of Montmorenci, 
with a handful of men, gains a fignal victory 
over the conjoined army of Imperialiſts, Spa- 
niards, and Savoyards, at Vegliana, and wounds 
and takes priſoner with his own hand their ge- 
neral Doria. This action crowned him with 
glory, and the king wrote to him in theſe 
terms: © I think myſelf as much obliged to 
ou, as a king can be to a ſubject.“ This ob- 
igation however did not prevent this great man 
from being brought to the ſcaffold two years 
afterwards. | 
There was nothing leſs than ſuch a victory 
required to ſupport the intereſt and reputation 
of France, at a time that the Imperialiſts had 
taken and ſacked Mantua, were purſuing the 
duke which Lewis XIII. protected, and had 
beaten the Vanetians, his allies, The . 
1 Naz 
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nal, whoſe greateſt enemies were thoſe he had 
at court, left the duke of Montmorenci to 
fight againſt the enemies of the kingdom, and 
applied himſelf to obſerve the motions of thoſe 
he himſelf had about the king. This monarch 
was then dangerouſly ill at Lyons, infomuch 
that his life was deſpaired of. The confidents 
of the queen-conſort, who were too much in a 
hurry, already began to propoſe to Gaſton to 
marry his brother's wiſe, Who was in all ap- 
pearance on the point of becoming a widow. 
The cardinal made preparations for retiring to 
Avignon. The king recovered, and thoſe who 
had founded their hopes on his death were con- 
founded. The cardinal followed him to Paris, 
where he found more intrigues than there were 
in Italy, between the empire, Spain, Venice, 
Savoy, Rome, and France. . 
Mirabel, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, had joined 
with the two queens againſt him. The two 
brothers of the name of Marillac, the one mare- 
chal of France, and the other keeper of the 
ſeals, who were indebted to him for their pre- 
ferments, flattered themſelves with the hopes of 
ruining him, and ſucceeding in his credit. The 
marſhal of Baſſompiere, without pretending to 
any thing, was in their ſecret. The king's 
firſt valet de chambre, Beringhen, communi- 
cated to the cabal all that vaſfed in the king's 
apartment. The queen-mother a ſecond time 
deprives the cardinal of his place of comptroller 
of her houſhold, which ſhe had been obliged to 
reſtore to him; an office which the cardinal 
looked upon as beneath his dignity and pride, 
but which that pride would not ſuffer him to 
loſe, ' His niece, afterwards dutcheſs of Aiguil- 
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lon was diſmiſſed ; and Mary of Medicis, by 


dint of reiterated entreaties and complaints, 
obtained her ſon's promiſe to diveſt him of the 
miniltry. | 
There was nothing more in theſe intrigues 
than what we every day meet with in the 
houſes of private perſons who have a great num- 
ber of ſervants; they were common trifles ; 
but here the fate of France, and even of Eu- 
rope, depended on them. The private treaties 
itu. the Italian princes, with Guſtavus Adol- 
phus king of Sweden, with the United Pro- 
vinces and the princes of Orange, againſt the 
emperor and Spain, were in the hands of Riche- 
lieu, and-could not be taken from thence with- 
Nov. 10. Out endangering the ſtate. Never- 
"3% Yi theleſs, the king's weakneſs, with 
. 1239 te inward diſlike he had taken to 
the cardinal on account of his ſuperiority, de- 
termined him to give up this neceſſary miniſter, 
and, overcome by the obſtinate ſolicitations and 
tears of his mother, he promiſed to diſgrace 
him. The cardinal entered by a back-door into 
the room where they were concluding his ruin; 
the king roſe and left the apartment without 
ſpeaking to him ; he now looked upon himſelf 
as loſt, and prepared for a retreat to Havre-de- 
Grace, as he had a few months before done to 
retire to Avignon. His ruin appeared the more 
certain, as the king the ſame day gave the 
marechal de Marillac, the cardinal's declared 
enemy, a power to make peace and war in 
Piedmont. Then the cardinal prepared in ear- 
neſt for his departure ; he had already ſent his 
riches five aud twenty leagues off, on mules, 
With orders not to paſs through any town, a 
| 3 pre” 
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precaution he had taken againſt the hatred of 
the populace. His friends adviſe him to try 
one effort more with the king. | 

The cardinal accordingly goes to the king 
at Verſailles, which was at that time a ſmall 
hunting-ſeat which Lewis XIII. had bought for 
twenty thouſand crowns, and which has ſince 
been made by Lewis XIV. one of the nobleſt 
palaces in Europe, at an immenſe expence. 
The king, who had ſacrificed his miniſter thro” 
weakneſs, by the ſame weakneſs puts himſelf 
again into his hands, and gives up to him all 
thoſe who had plotted his ruin. This day, 
which ſtill goes by the name of the day of 
dupes, fixed the cardinal's abſolute power, 


The very next morning the 
keeper of the ſeals was arreited and Now. < I 
committed priſoner to Chateaudun, 3 


where he died with grief. The ſame day the 
cardinal diſpatched a meſſenger of ſtate, in the 
king's name, to the two marechals, de la Force 
and Schomberg, with orders to arreſt the mare- 
chal de Marillac, at the head of the army of 
which he was going to take the ſole command. 
The meſlenger arrives an hour after the mare- 
chal had received the news of Richelieu's diſ- 
grace, and he finds himſelf a priſoner in the 
very inſtant that he thought himſelf maſter of 
the ſtate, in conjunction with his brother. 
Richelieu reſolved to bring this general to an 
ignominious death by the hand of the execu- 
tioner, for extortion: the trial laſted near two 
years, We muſt relate the conſequences that 
attended it, in this place, to avoid breaking in 
upon the thread of this affair, and to ſhew 
what revenge can effect when armed with 
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ſupreme power, and coloured with the ap- 
pearanees of juſtice. 
The cardinal was not ſatisfied with depriving 


the marechal of the right of being tried by the 


| courts of parliament aſſembled, a right which 


had been fo 'often violated, mor with having 
appointed commiſſioners to on him at Verdun, 
on whoſe ſeverity he thought he might depend. 
Theſe firſt judges having, notwithſtanding the 
threats and promiſes uſed to work upon them, 
agreed to admit the criminal to juſtify himſelf ; 
the cardinal annulled the ſentence, and appointed 
other judges, among whom were Marillac's moſt 
inveterate enemies ; in particular Paul Hay du 
Chaſtelet, known by the bitter ſatire he wrote 
againſt the two brothers. Never was greater 
contempt ſhewn to the forms of juſtice and 
common decency, than by the cardinal on this 
occaſion, who had the priſoner removed to his 
own country- houſe, where the trial was car- 
ried on in his preſence. 

It is expreſsly forbidden by the laws of the 
kingdom to detain any one priſoner in a pri- 
vate houſe ; but there were no laws againſt 
powerful revenge. The laws of the church 
were as little reſpected as thoſe gf the ſtate, and 
decency. The new keeper of the ſeals, Cha- 


teauneuf, who had lately ſucceeded the priſo- 


ner's brother, ſate as preſident of the court, 
where decency forbid his appearance; and tho 
2 ſub-deacon, and poſſeſſed of benefices, he pre- 


ſided at a criminal proceſs; the cardinal had 


procured a diſpenſation from Rome, in virtuc 


of which he had the power of paſſing ſentence 
of death. 


This 


This trial ſhewys us, that the lives of the un- 
fortunate depend on a deſire of pleaſing men in 
power, The moſt minute actions of the mare- 
chal's life were enquired. into. They pretended 
to have diſcovered ſome abuſes in the exerciſe 
of his command, ſome illicit though cuſtomary 
profits, which he had formerly made. either by 
himſelf or his ſervants, in the building the ci- 
tadel of Verdun. It is an unheard of thing, 
ſaid he to his judges, that a man of my rank 
ſhould be proſecuted with ſo much rigour and 
injuſtice ; my whole trial relates to nothing 
but hay, ſtraw, ſtones, and lime. 
Nevertheleſs, this general, covered with 
wounds, and bending beneath the ſervitude of 

forty years, was condemned to die, under the 
ſame — who had beſtowed rewards on thirty 
2 who had been in open rebellion againſt 
im. | 
During the firſt preparations for this ſtrange 
trial, the cardinal ordered Beringhen. to leave 
the kingdom, and impriſoned all thoſe who had 
attempted to overthrow him, or of whom he 
had the leaſt ſuſpicion. This diſplay of a re- 
venge as mean as cruel, ſeemed little to agree 
with a mit occupied with the fate of ; 
rope. | 
At that time he concluded that treaty with 
Guſtavus Adolphus againſt Frederick II. which 
was intended to ſhake the imperial throne. It 
. colt France only three hundred thouſand livres 
per annum, to ſow diviſions in Germany, and 
to oppreſs both emperors at once till the peace 
of Weſtphalia; and Guſtavus Adolphus had 
already entered upon the courſe of his victories, 
which gave France all the time and liberty it 
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could defire to eſtabliſh its greatneſs, and to 
ſecure its own peace by the troubles of other 
nations; but the miniſter, by his want of mo- 
deration, excited the public hatred againſt him, 
and made his enemies implacable. Gafton duke 
of Orleans, the king's brother, fled from court 
to his appenage of- Orleans, and from thence 
to Lorraine, proteſting that he would never ſet 
foot in the kingdom ſo long as the cardinal, the 
perſecutor of himſelf and his mother, continued 
at the helm of affairs. Richelieu cauſed all the 
friends and adherents of the duke to be declared 
guilty of high treaſon, by a decree of council. 
This decree was ſent to the parliament to be 
regiſtered; the voices were divided on this oc- 
caſion. The king, incenſed at this diviſion, 
ſent for the parliament to the Louvre, who 
went thither on foot, and addreſſed the king 


upon their knees. The act of diviſion was 
torn before their faces, and three of the prin- 


cipal members were baniſhed. | 
The cardinal was not contented with ſup- 
porting his authority, now connected with that 
of his maſter, in this arbitrary manner. Having 
forced the preſumptive heir of the crown to fly 
the kingdom, he made no ſcruple of cauſing 
the queen-mother to be put under arreſt. This 
was a delicate undertaking, conſidering that 
the king had already repented of his behaviour 
to his mother, and of having ſacrificed her to a 
favourite. The cardinal made uſe of argu- 
ments of ſtate to ſtifle the voice of nature in 
the king, and ſet all the engines of religion to 
work to quiet his ſcruples. On this occaſion, 
he employed the talents of father Joſeph du 
Tremblay, a capuchin, as extraordinary a per- 
ſonage 
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ſonage in his way as Richelieu himſelf; he was 
a cunning enthuſiaſt, who could occaſionally 
be either.the fanatic or the impoſtor, and who 
attempted at one and the ſame time to ſet up a 
cruſade againſt the Turks, to found the order 
of the nuns of mount Calvary, to turn poet and 
negociator, and to raiſe himſelf to the purple 
and the miniſtry. This man, being admitted 
into one of the private councils of conſcience, 
invented to do evil under the appearance of 
good, undertook to prove to the king, that he 
not only might, but ought to put it out of his 
mother's power to oppoſe his miniſter. The 
court was then at Compeigne; the Wares 
king quitted it, and left his mo- 6 5 
ther ſurrounded with guards, who T3 
prevented her from ſtirring. Her friends, crea- 
tures, and ſervants, and even her own phyſi- 
cian, were ſent to the Baſtile and other priſons. 
The Baſtile was always full during this admi- 
iſtration z the marechal de Baſſompiere, only 
for being ſuſpected of not being in the cardi- 
nal's intereſt, was ſhut up there during the life 
of that miniſter, 

From that time Mary never ſaw Ele 
her ſon nor Paris more, that city which J 6 4 
ſhe had beautified with the famous palace 131 
called the Luxembourg, with noble aqueducts 
unknown till her time, and with the fine public 
walk which ſtill goes by the name of the Queen's. 
Continually a prey to favourites, ſhe paſſed the reſt 
of her days in a voluntary but unhappy exile. 
The widow of Henry the Great, the mother 
of a king of France, and the mother-in-law of 
three crowned heads, wanted ſometimes the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. The foundation of all theſe 


I 3 quarrels 
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quarrels was, that Lewis XIII. would be go- 
verned, and that he choſe rather to be go- 
verned by his miniſter than his mother. 
N This Men, who had ſo long governed the 
kingdom, ' fled firſt to Bruſſels; and, from her 
_ aſylum there, calls to her ſon and the fupreme 
courts of the kingdom for juſtice againſt her 
enemy. She becomes a petitioner to that par- 
liament, (of Paris) whoſe remonſtrances ſhe 
had ſo often rejected while regent, and ſent 
back from her preſence to conhne themſelves 
to the trial of cauſes: ſo ſtrongly does our way 
of thinking change with our fortunes. Her 
petition is in to be ſeen in theſe terms: The 
petition of Mary, queen of France and Na- 
varre, ſheweth, that, ſince February 23, ſhe 
has been detained priſoner in the caſtle of Com- 
peigne, without being accuſed or ſuſpected of, 
&c.'? The repeated complaints preferred againſt 
the cardinal by the queen's friends, loſt great 
part of their force by being too ſtrongly urged, 
and becauſe thoſe who diQated them for her, 
by mingling their on grievances with her 
ſorrows, joined too many falſe accuſations with 
the true ones; in ſhort, ſhe only added to her 
misfortunes by complaining of them. | 
The miniſter anſwered the queen's 
repreſentations againſt him, by getting 
himſelf created a duke and peer, and appointed 
governor of Brittany. Every thing ſeconded his 
wiſhes, not only in the kingdom, but alſo in 
Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands. Julius 
Mazarine, who had been employed by the pope 
as his miniſter in the affair of Mantua, was now 
become the miniſter of France, by his happy 
dexterity in negociations ; and, by A 
| | in 
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dinal de Richelieu, he, without foreſeeing it, 
laid the foundation of that fortune which after- 
wards made him that miniſter's. ſucceſſor. An 
advantageous treaty had lately been made with 
Savoy, by which that ſtate ceded Pignerol for 
ever to France. 

In the Low Countries the prince of Orange, 
by the affiſtance of the money he received from 
the French court, made ſeveral conqueſts upon 
the Spaniards, and the cardinal had intelligence 
even in Bruſſels. | 

In Germany, the extraordinary ſucceſs of 
Guſtavus's arms contributed to augment the 
merit of the cardinal's ſervices in France, In 
a word, the uninterrupted profperity of his ad- 
miniſtration deprived all his enemies of the 
power to hurt him, and left him at full liberty 
to purſue his revenge, which the good of the 
ſtate ſeemed to authorize. He erected a court 
of juſtice, which paſſed ſentence againſt all the 
friends and adherents of the queen-mother and 
the king's brother. The number of proſcribed 
was on ; Fa a day paſſed without ſee- 
ing gibbets loaded with the figures in effigy of 
theſe of both ſexes, who vr, followed the for- 
tunes, or ſhared in the councils of the two 
royal exiles; ſearch was made after ſome phy- 
ſicians and drawers of nativities, who had ſaid 
that the king had not long to live, and two 
were actually ſent to the galleys. In ſhort, 
the queen-mother's eſtates, and even her dow- 
ry, were confiſcated z who thereupon wrote 
thus to her ſon: I am not willing to charge 
you with the feizure of my eſtates, nor the in- 
ventory which has been taken of them, as if 
I was already dead; 1 can never believe that 
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1621 Jou would deprive her of nouriſhment 
31 .who gave you your life.” | 
The whole kingdom murmured at theſe pro- 
ceedings, but no one dared to ſpeak out. Thoſe 
who would have taken part with the queen- 
mother and the duke of Orleans, were with- 
held by their fears. The marechal duke of 
Montmorenci, who was governor of Langue- 
doc, was the only one who at that time thought 
himſelf ſufficiently powerful to withſtand the 
cardinal's fortune, and to ſet himſelf up as the 
head of a party ; but his great courage was not 
alone ſufficient to ſupport this dangerous part. 
He was not maſter of two provinces, like Leſ- 
diguieres, who had found means to make him- 
ſelf abſolute in Dauphiny ; his prodigality had 
put it out of his power to purchaſe a number 
of dependents, and his loye of pleaſure and 
amuſement did not ſuffer him to attend wholly 
to buſineſs. In a word, to be the head of a 
party, he ſhould have had a party, but he had 
none. So | 
Gaſton gave him the flattering title of aven- 
ger of the royal family. They thought them- 
ſelves ſure of the aſſiſtance of Charles IV. duke 
of Lorraine, whoſe ſiſter the duke of Orleans 
had married ; but Charles could not defend him- 
ſelf againſt Lewis, who had already made him- 
ſelf maſter of part of his dominions. The court 
of Spain gave the king's brother hopes of an 
army in the Netherlands and at Treves, to lead 
into France; but he with difficulty got toge- 
ther three thouſand German horſemen, whom 
he could not pay, and who lived entirely upon 
plunder. It was ſuppoſed, that as ſoon as he 


appeared in France with this handful of ws; 
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all the nation was to join him; inſtead of 
which, not one ſtirred in his favour during his 
whole march, from the borders of Franche 
Comptẽ to the provinces of the Loire, and as 
far as Languedoc. He hoped likewiſe that the 
duke of Epernon, who had marched over the 
whole kingdom to deliver the queen his mo- 
ther, and who had carried on a war, aud after- 
wards concluded a peace, in her favour, would 
now declare for that queen whoſe cauſe he had 
ſo warmly ſupported, and for one of her ſons, 
the preſumptive heir of the crown, againſt 
a miniſter, whoſe pride had ſo frequently mor- 
tified his own. This reſource, however, power- 
ful as it ſeemed, failed as others had done. 
The duke of Epernon, who had almoſt ruined 
himſelf in aſſiſting the queen-mother, com- 
plained of having been neglected by her, after 
ſuch eſſential ſervices. He hated the cardinal 
more than any perſon living, but at the ſame 
time he began to fear him. A 

The prince of Conde, who had engaged in a 
war to oppoſe the marechal d'Ancre when mi- 
niſter of ſtate, was far from thinking of de- 
claring, againſt Richelieu; he yielded to this 
miniſter's genius, and, ſolely intent upon mak- 
ing his own fortune, ſolicited the command of 
the army-on the other ſide the Loire, againſt, 
his brother-in-law, Montmorenci. The count 
of Soĩſſons had then only an impotent hatred to 
me cardinal, and did not dare to declare him- 
cir, | 'R be 
The duke of Orleans thus deſerted, only be- 
cauſe he was not ſtrong enough, traveried the 
kingdom more like a fugitive at the head of a 
foreign banditti, than a prince marching, to 
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ive battle to a king. At length he comes to 
. where he is joined by the duke of 
Montmorenci with fix or feven thonſand men, 
which he called an army, and which he had 
raiſed 'partly at his own expence, and partly 
by promiſes. Diſcord, which always inſinuates 
itſelf into parties, weakened thefe almoſt 
as ſoon as they were gathered together. The 
duke of Elbeuf, Gafton's favourite, wanted to 
ſhare the command with Montmorenci, who 
had been at all the charge and trouble, and was 
in his own government. | 

The very day of the battle of Caſtlenaudari 
was opened by a diſpute between Gaſton and 
Vana Montmorenci. Fbis could hardly be 
. — called a battle; it was an encounter, 
1 2 ſkirmiſh, in which the duke fell 
upon a ſmall detachment of the royal army, 
commanded by marechal ere, ; and, whe- 
ther through his natural impetuoſity, through 
vexation and deſpair, or by having drank too 
freely, which was but too common at that 
fime, he leaped a large ditch, followed only by 
five or fix of his people. This was fighting 
Hke the old knight-errants, and not like a ge- 
neral. After breaking through ſeveral of the 
enemy's ranks, he fell to the ground wounded, 
and was taken in fight of the duke of Orleans 
and his little army, who made not the leaſt mo- 
tion to aſſiſt him. 

There was another of Henry IV.'s ſons pre- 
ſent at this battle beſides Gaſton ; this was the 
count of Moret, the natural iſſue of that mo- 
narch and mademoiſelle de Beuil, who ven- 

tured his perſon more than the lawful heir, and 
would not quit Mentmorenci, but was lain 
fighting 
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fighting by his ſide. This is the ſame count 
of Moret whom report afterwards brought to 
life and. made an hermit; an idle ftory which 
was blended with theſe fatal events. _ 

The taking of Montmorenci Ry diſpi- 
rited Gaſton, and diſperſed the army which he 
owed wholly to that nobleman, | 

The prince had now nothing left but to ſub- 
mit. The court ſent Bullion, counſellor of 
ſtate, and comptroller of the finances, to him, 
with a promiſe of Montmorenci's pardon. Ne- 
vertheleſs this pardon was not ſtipulated in the 
treaty the king made with his brother, or ra- 
ther the amneſty he granted him : it is not 
acting nobly to deceive the weak and unfortu- 
nate; but the cardinal was bent upon humbling 
the king's brother, and putting Montmorenci 
to death. Gaſton himſelf promiſed in an ar- 
ticle of this treaty, © To love the cardinal de 
Richelieu.“ bf * 

The fatal end of the marechal duke of Mont- 
morenci “ is well known. His puniſhment was 
juſt, though that of the marechal de Marillac's 

ad not been ſo, But the death of ſo hopeful! 
an officer, who, by his great courage, genero- 


ſity, and amiable qualifications, had gained the 


74 * 


- * He was tried at Tholouſe before commiſſioners, d 
whom the chief was an eccleſiaſtic, monſieur de I Aubeſtine 
de Chateauneuf, who obtained a diſpenſation from the pope 
for being preſent as judge at a trial for life: but this diſpenſation 
could not ſcreen him from the guilt of ingratitude, in con- 
demning a nobleman to whoſe father he had been page. 
The duke de Montmorenci was beheaded at Tholouſe, on 
the thirtieth day of October, in the year 1631, and fe!) 
univerſally regretted, as the moſt accompliſhed and amiable. 
nobleman in France, $3 
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dove and eſteem of all France; made the eardi- 


nal more odious than that of Marillac had 
done. It has been ſaid, that when he was com- 
mitted to priſon, a bracelet was found on his 


arm with the picture of Mary of Medicis. This 


circumſtance always paſled for certain with the 
court, and is perfectly agreeable to the ſpirit of 
the times. Madam de Motteville, that prin- 
ceſs's conhdent, acknowledges in her memoirs, 
that the duke of Montmorenci had, like Buck- 
ingham, prided himſelf in being touched with 
her charms. It was the Spaniſh Galanteria “*, 
ſomewhat like the Italian Ciciſbei, the remains 


of chivalry, which however did not at all con- 


tribute to abate the ſeverity of Lewis XIII. 
G 0 Montmorenci, before he went to 
* 6 30 death, bequeathed a famous picture 

1932 of Carrachio to the cardinal. This 
was not the ſpirit of the times, but a new turn 
of thinking inſpired by the approach of death, 
and looked upon by ſome as an inſtance of 
Chriſtian magnanimity, and by others as weak- 
neſs. - 


Nov. 15, 


The king's brother, after re- 
1631 


turning to France only to ſee his 
_ friend and protector die upon the 
ſcaffold, and himſelf baniſhed from the court as 
a favour, and in hourly apprehenſion for his li- 
berty, once more left the kingdom, and fled to 
Spain, where he joined his mother in Bruſſels, 

Under any other adminiſtration, a queen 
and the preſumptive heir of the crown, fled for 
refuge in an enemy's country, the general diſ- 
content that preyailed among all orders of the 


ſtate, and the blood of an hundred families to 
| be 
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be revenged, would have diſtracted the king- 


— under the 8 1 in which 
urope then was. Guſtavus Adol- | 
8 ſcourge of the houſe of "on 16, 
Auſtria, had been killed in the bat- 1 
tle of Lutzen near Leipſick in the midſt of his vie- 
tories; and the emperor, freed from that powerful 
enemy, might, in conjunction with Spain, have 
overwhelmed France; but, what had hardly ever 
happened, the Swedes maintained themſelves in 
a ſtrange country even after the death of their 
chief. Germany was likewiſe a prey to the ſame 
bloody troubles as before, and the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy was ay day growing weaker. All 
cabals then muſt neceſſarily fink beneath the 
cardinal's power, and yet not a day paſſed with- 
out intrigues and factions, of which he was 
the chief cauſe himſelf, by thoſe private weak- 
neſſes which are always intermingled with im- 
portant affairs; and which, in deſpite of the 
artifices uſed to diſguiſe them, diſcover the lit- 
tleneſſes of grandeur. It is pretended that the 
dutcheſs of Chevreuſe, who was always in- 
triguing and ſtill preſerved her charms, had by 
her artifices drawn in the cardinal to have that 
paſſion for her with which ſhe wanted to inſpire 
him, and that ſhe made a ſacrifice of him to 
Chateauneuf, the keeper of the ſeals. The 
commander de Jars, and others, had likewiſe 
a ſhare in her confidence. Queen Anne, Lewis's 
conſort, had rio other conſolation in the loſs 
of her credit at court, but that of aſſiſting the 
dutcheſs of Chevreuſe to make him contem 
tible whom ſhe could not otherwiſe deſtroy. 
The dutcheſs pretended to have an inclination 
4 1 for 
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for the cardinal, and formed her intrigues in 
expectation of his death, which frequent diſ- 
orders had made as near in appearance as ſhe 
could wiſh. A term of reproach which the ca- 
bal always made uſe of in mentioning the car- 
dinal, was what offended him the moſt *. 

The keeper of the feals was impriſoned with- 
out form of trial, becauſe they could not bring 

6 him to trial. The commander de Jars, 
1933 and others, who were accuſed of main- 
_ taining a ſecret correſpondence with the queen- 
mother and duke of Orleans, were condemned 
by commiſſioners to be beheaded. The com- 
mander was pardoned upon the ſcaffold, but 
the others were executed. 

Not only thoſe who were ſuſpected or accuſed 
of being in the duke of ' Orleans intereſt were 
perſecuted, but Charles IV. duke of Lorrain 
was likewiſe made the victim of the cardinal's 

6 deſigns. Lewis having made himſelf 
1935 maſter of N inci, promiſed the duke to 
reſtore him his capital, provided he would put his 
ſiſter Margaret into his hands, who had been 
privately married to his brother Gaſton. This 
match was the ſource of new diſputes and quar- 
rels in the church and ſtate: theſe diſputes 
were of a nature to bring about a great revo- 
lution; no leſs than the ſucceſſion to the crown 
was concerned, and there had not happened ſo 
important a matter of controverſy, ſince that 
about the Salique law. | | 
- The king inſiſted that his brother's marri 
with Margaret of Lorrain ſhould be annulled ; 
and by that means, if a prince ſhould' be born 
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of this marriage, he wanted to have this prince, 
his nephew, and heir to the kingdom, declared 
a baftard, and incapable of i Berking The 
duke of Orleans” — had been celebrated, 
in the preſence of witneſſes, authoriſed by the 
father and all the relations of his wife, con- 
ſummated, and legally acknowledged by all par- 
ties, and ſolemnly confirmed by the archbiſhop 
of Malines. This marriage was regarded as 
valid and indiſſoluble by the whole court of 
Rome, and all the foreign univerſities ; and 
even the family of Lorrain declared afterwards, 
that it was not in the pope's power to annul 
it, and that it was an unalterable ſacrament. 
The welfare of the ſtate required that the 
princes of the blood ſhould not be allowed to 
diſpoſe of themſelves without the king's will. 
The ſame reaſon might hereafter require of 
them to acknowledge as lawful king of France 
the iſſue of this marriage, now declared unlaw- 
ful, but this danger was at a diſtance; the 
voice of preſent intereſt prevailed, and it be- 
came neceſſary, notwithſtanding the opinion of 
the church, that a ſacrament like that of mar- 
riage ſhould be annulled, if it had not received 
the previous aſſent of him who was in the place 
of father of the family. | 
An edict of the council did that which Rome 
and the council had never done; and the king 
went with the cardinal to the parliament g. 
of Paris to have it verified, The cardinal x — 
ſpoke at the bed of juſtice in character 934 
of prime miniſter, and peer of France. You 
may frame ſome idea of the eloquence of thoſe 
times from two or three paflages in the cardi- 
nal's barangue ; he ſaid that To ——_ 
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ſoul was more than to create a world; that the 
king no more dared to touch his mother than 
he Jig the ark; and again, that there never 
happens more than two or three relapſes in 
acute diſeaſes, unleſs the noble parts are in- 
jured.“ Almoſt all his harangue was in this 
. ſtile, and yet it was perhaps as good as any 
that was pronounced at that time. This bad 
taſte, which then prevailed, was no abaſement 
to the miniſter's genius; and the ſpirit of govern- 
ment has at all times been found compatible with 
falſe eloquence and falſe wit. 'The marriage of 
the duke of Orleans was ſolemnly annulled, and 
even the general aſſembly of the clergy in 1635, 
in conformity with the edict, declared all marri- 
ages contracted by the princes of the blood, with- 
out the king's conſent, to be null and void, The 
ſee of. Rome, however, did not confirm this 
law of the church and ſtate of France. | 
The ſituation of the royal family of France be- 
came the point. of controverſy in all Europe. 
If the preſumptive heir, to the crown .of that 
kingdom N maintaining the marriage 
which had been annulled by this law, th RA. 
dren born of that .marriage were. baſtards in 
France, and could not ſucceed to their inhe- 
ritance without a civil war: if he took another 
wife, the children born of this freſh marriage 
were baſtards at Rome, and would raiſe a civil 
war againſt the children of the firſt. 4 
The duke of Orleans by his reſolution, of 
which this was the only example, prevented 
things being brought to ſuch extremities; and 
a few years afterwards the king conſented to 
acknowledge his brother's wife. But that part 
of the edict which renders null the marriages 
| [99 3þ48 Dis! 20 {-: com 
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contracted by the princes of the blood, without 


the king's conſent, remains ſtill in force. 


This obſtinacy of the cardinal's, in puſhing 


his revenge againſt the prince, even to his do- 
meſtic affairs, in taking from him his wife, in 
ſtripping his brother-in-law, the duke of Lor- 
rain, of his dominions, and in keeping the 
qucen- mother in exile and indigence, at length 
rouſed the friends of the royal refugees, who 
entered into a plot to aſſaſſinate him. Father 
Chanteloube, a prieſt of 'the oratory, and 
almoner to Mary ofMedicis, was juridically ac- 


cuſed of having hired murderers, one of which 


was broken on the wheel at Metz. There 
were but few of theſe attempts; many more 
had been made againſt the life of Henry IV. 
but fanaticiſm produces greater crumes than the 
molt inveterate hatred. | 

The cardinal, who was much better guarded 
than Henry IV. had nothing to fear, and he 


triumphed over all his enemies, The queen 
mother's and the duke of Orleans little court, 


which was wandering and deſolate, was filled 
with diſlenſions and factions, which always at- 
tend misfortune, 

Richelieu had more powerful enemies to op- 


poſe. He reſolved, notwithſtanding the ſecret. 
troubles which preyed upon the vitals of the 


kingdom, to eſtabliſh the power and reputation 
of France abroad, and to complete the grand 
ſcheme of Henry IV. by making open war 
with the whole houſe of Auſtria, in Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. By this war he rendered him- 
ſelf neceſſary to a maſter who did not love him, 
and with 2 his enemies were inceſſantly la- 
bouring to ruin him. His reputation was concerned 

in 
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in this undertaking, as the time ſeemed to be 
come for cruſhing the Auſtrian power, now on 
its decline. Picardy and Champagne were till 
the limits of France; theſe limits might be en- 
larged while the Swedes were ſtill in the em- 
pire. The United Provinces were ready to at- 
tack the king of Spain in Flanders, proyided 
they could depend upon the leaſt aſſiſtance from 
France. Theſe were the fole motives of the 
war againſt the emperor, which continued till 
the treaty of Weſtphalia z and of that againſt 
Spain, which laſted for a long time after, till 
ended by the treaty of the Pyrences. All other 
reaſons were only pretences. 

The court of France had hitherto endeavoured 
to take advantage of the troubles of Germany, 
under the title of ally to the Swedes, and medi- 
ators in the empire. The Swedes had loſt the 
great battle at Nordlingen, and even their defeat 
proved ferviceable to France, as it brought them 
to be dependent on that kingdom. Chancellor 
Oxenſtiern came to Compeigne, to do ho- 
mage to the cardinal's fortune, who was now 
maſter of affairs in Germany, which had before 
been in the chancellor's hands. At the ſame 
time he made a treaty with the ſtates-general, 
to ſhare with them the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
which he looked upon as an eaſy conqueſt. 

Lewis XIII. ſent an herald at arms to Bruſ- 
ſels to declare war. This herald was to pre- 
ſent a cartel of defiance to the cardinal- infant, 
ſon to Philip III. who was at that time governor 
of the Low Countries. It is to be obſerved that 
this cardinal prince, agreable to the cuſtoms of 
thoſe times, had the command of the army, 
and was one of the chiefs who gained the batt 
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of Nordlingen againſt the Swedes. In this age 
we ſee the cardinals Richelieu, de la Valette, 
and Sourdis, putting on armour and marching 
at the head of armies. All thefe cuſtoms are 
now changed. This was the laſt declaration 
cf war made by an herald at arms; fince that 
time each party has thought it ſufficient to pub- 
liſh it at home, without ſending into the enemies 
country to declare it. 

Cardinal Richelieu drew the duke of Savoy 
and the duke of Parma into this alliance : he 
likewiſe made ſure of Barnard duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, by giving him a penſion of four mil- 
lions of livres per ann. and promiſing him the 
landgravate of Alſace. None of theſe events, 
however, anſwered the political views - with 
which they were framed. Alface, which was 


to be given to Weimar, fell a conſidetable time 


aſterwards into the hands of France; and Lewis 
XIII. who was in one campaign to ſhare 676 
the Spaniſh Netherlands with the Dutch, 1035 
loſt his army, and was very near ſeeing all 
Pieardy fall a prey to the Spaniards. They had 
actually taken Corbie; and the count of Galas, 
the imperial general, and the duke of Lorrain, 
were in the neighbourhood of Dijon. The 
French army were at firſt unſucceſsful on all 
ſides, and ſtood in need of the greateſt efforts 
to — thoſe whom they thought to beat fo 
eaſily. 

| — word, the cardinal faw himſelf in a very 
ſhort time on the point of being ruined by that 
very war which he hai raiſed for the eftabliſh- 
ment of his own greatnefs and that of France. 
His power at court ſuffered for ſome time by 
the bad ſucceſs of public affairs. The duke of 


Orleans, 
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Orleans, whoſe life was a perpetual reflux of 
quarrels and reconciliations with the king his 
brother, was returned to France; and the car- 
dinal was obliged to reſign the command of the 
army to this prince and the count of Soiſſons, 
who retook Corbie. He now ſaw himſelf ex- 
poſed to the reſentment of theſe two princes. 
This was a time of conſpiracies and duels, as 
I have already obſerved. The ſame. perſons 
who afterwards, in. conjunction with cardinal 
de Retz, brought about the firſt troubles of the 
Fronde, and were concerned in the barricadoes, 
from that time took every opportunity of ex- 
erciſing that ſactious ſpirit with which they 
were devoured, Gaſton and the count of Soii- 
ſons countenanced them, in all their attempts 
againſt the cardinal. It was reſolved to aſſaſ- 
ſinate him even in the king's preſence: - but 
the duke of Orleans, who always did things by 


halves, terrified at the attempt, negleQed to 


give the ſignal which had been agreed on by 
the conſpirators. | 

The Imperialiſts were driven out of Bur- 
gundy, and the Spaniards from Picardy. The 

uke of Weimar was ſucceſsful in Alſace, and 
made himſelf maſter of almoſt that landgravate, 
which the court of France had guaranteed to 
him. In fine, after a ſeries of greater advan- 
tages than there had been loſſes, fortune, who 
preſerved the cardinal's life from ſo many plots 
againſt it, | preſerved his reputation likewiſe, 
which depended on ſucceſs. 

This love of glory put him upon endeavour- 
ing to gain the Im place in the empire of wit 
and learning, even in the moſt critical ſituation 
of national affairs and his own, and in the 


midſt 
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midſt of thoſe attempts to which his life was 
continually expoſed. He erected the French 
academy at this time, and exhibited the- 

atrical pieces in his own palace, in the 1637 
compoſition of which he himſelf had ſometimes 
a ſhare. As ſoon as the danger was paſt, he 
reſumed all his wonted pride and fierceneſs: 
for it was at this very time that he fomented 
the firſt troubles of England, and that he wrote 
that note which was the forerunner of all the 
misfortunes of Charles I. “Before a year is 
elapſed, the king of England will find that I am 
not to be deſpiſed,” 1) 

When the prince of Conde was ob- 628 
liged to raiſe the ſiege of Fontarabia, after 13 
his army was beaten, and the duke de la Va- 
lette was accuſed of. not having properly aſſiſted 
him, he cauſed that duke, who had fled, to be 
condemned by a court of commiſhoners, at 
which the king himſelf preſided. This was an 
ancient cuſtom in the conſtitution of the peerage, 
when kings were looked upon only as the heads 
of the peers: but under a government purely 
monarchical, the preſence and opinion of 
the ſovereign had too much influence on the 
opinions of the judges. 8 

This war of the cardinal's railing, was not 
fully ſucceſsful till the complete victory gained 
by the duke of Weimar over the Imperialiſts, 
in which he took four generals of the empire 
priſoners, took poſſeſſion of Fribourg and Bri- 
ſac; and till at lengch the Spaniſh branch of 
the houſe of Auſtria loſt Portugal by the only 
ſucceſsful conſpiracy which had happened in 
thoſe times; and that it afterwards loſt Cata- 
lonia by an open revolt towards the end of the 


year 
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year 1640. But before fortune had diſpoſed of 
all theſe extraordinary events in favour of 
France, the country was expoſed to ruin. The 
troops began to be ill payed ; Grotius, who was 
ambaſlador from Sweden to the eourt of Paris 
Jays, that the finances were badly managed. 
His obſervation is very juſt ; for the cardina! 
was obliged ſome time after the lofs of Cotbie 
to create twenty-four new counſellors of the 


-parliament and one preſident. Certainly there 
was no want of new judges, and it was ſhame- 


ful to create them merely for the ſake of raiſing 
money by the ſale of their places. The par- 
liament accordingly complained of it; and all 


the anſwer they received was, that the cardinal 


impriſoned five of its magiſtrates who had re- 
—— their grievances like men of ſpirit. 

very one who dared to oppoſe him at court, in 
the parliament, or inthe armies, were diſgraced, 
baniſhed, or impriſoned. 

Lewis XIII. always ſtood in need of a con- 
fident called a favourite, who was capable of 
amuſing his melancholy diſpoſition, and of 
being the depoſitory of his uneaſineſſes. This 


poſt was occupied by the duke of St. Simon ; 


but not having taken ſufficient care to keep 
well with the cardinal, he was driven from 
court, and baniſhed to Blayes *. 

The king ſometimes devoted himſelf to the 
fair ſex: he was fond of Mademoiſelle de la 
Fayette, maid of honour to the queen his wife, 
ſo far as a weak, ſcrupulous, and indifferent 
perſon could be ſaid to love. The jeſuit Cauſſin, 


® A town of Guienne in France, on the river Garonne. 
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the king's confeſſor, countenanced this con- 


nection, as it might prove inſtrumental in pro- 
curing the queen mother's return. Mademoi- 


ſelle de la Fayette, at the lame time that ſhe 


encouraged the king's paſſion was in the intereſt 


of the two queens againſt the cardinal ; but 
the miniſter ſoon prevailed over the miſtreſs 
and the confeſſor, as he had done over the two 
queens. Mademoiſelle de la Fayette, through 
fear of his reſentment, threw herſelf into a con- 
vent, and ſoon afterwards father Cauſſin 


was arreſted, and ſent into baniſhment 1037 


in Lower Brittany. | 

Chriſtina, dutcheſs of Savoy, daughter of 
Henry IV. widow to Lewis Amadeus, and re- 
gent of Savoy, had alſo a Jeſuit confeſſor, who 


caballed againſt the court of France, and ex- 
aſperated his royal penitent againſt the cardinal. 
That miniſter, preferring revenge and the intereſt 


of the ſtate to the law of nations, made no 
ſcruple of ſeizing the Jeſuit in the dutcheſs's 
dominions. The queen conſort herſelf was 


treated like a common culprit, for having wrote 
to the dutcheſs of Chevreuſe, who was the car- 


dinal's enemy, and had fled the kingdom. Her 


papers were ſeized, and ſhe herſelf obliged to 


undergo an examination before the chancellor 
Sequier. | 

All theſe particulars collected together, form 
a faithful portrait of this miniſter. The ſame 


man ſeemed made to lord it over all the famil 


of the great king Henry IV. to perſecute his 


widow in foreign countries; to ill uſe his ſon 


Gaſton ; to raiſe factions againſt his daughter, 
the queen of England; and laſtly, to humble 
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wife tremble. Thus he paſſed his whole ad- 
miniſtration in raiſing the public hatred and re- 
venging himſelf; and every year produced new 


rebellions, and new puniſhments. The revolt 


of the count of Soiſſons was the moſt dangerous, 
It was ſupported by the duke of Bouillon, ſon 
to the marechal of that name, who received 
him into Sedan +; by the duke of Guile, grand- 
ſon to Balafree, who with the courage of his an- 
ceſtors reſolved to reſtore the fortunes of his 
houſe; and laſtly, by the king of Spain, who 
furniſhed him with money and troops from the 
Low Countries. 1 
The count of Soiſſons, and the duke of Bou- 
illon had a good army and knew how to con- 
duct it; and for the greater ſecurity, it was 
reſolved, while the army was advancing, to aſ- 
ſaſſinatè the cardinal, and make an inſurrec- 
tion at Paris. The cardinal de Retz, who 
was at that time very young, ſerved his firſt 
apprenticeſhip to conſpiracies in this plot. The 
battle of Marfee, gained ty the count of Soiſſons 
over the king's troops near Sedan, would have 
greatly encouraged the conſpirators; but the 
death of that prince, who was killed in the en- 
1641 gagement, again extricated the cardinal 
from this new danger. It was now for 
once out of his power to puniſh ; for he did 
not know of the conſpiracy againſt his life, and 
the rebel army was victorious. He therefore 
found it neceſſary to enter into a. treaty with 
the duke of Bouillon, who was in poffeſlion 
of Sedan. The duke of Guiſe, the ſame who 


A ſtrong town of Champagne in France, 
after- 
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afterwards made himſelf maſter of Naples, was 
the only one who ſuffered on this occaſion, be- 
ing condemned for contumacyin the parliament 
of Paris. N. 
The duke of Bouillon, who was reſtored to 
favour at court, and outwardly reconciled to 
the cardinal, ſwore fidelity, and at the ſame 
time formed a new conſpiraey. As every one 
who was about the king hated his miniſter, and 
as the king could not be without a favourite, 
Richelieu himſelf gave him one in the perſon of 


young Effat Cinq-Mars, «hat he might have a 


creature of his own about the throne. This 
young man, who was ſoon made maſter of the 
horſe, wanted to be in the council, and the car- 
dinal, who would not ſuffer it, had immediately 
an irreconcileable enemy in Him. What the 
more emboldened Cinq-Mars to plot againſt 
him was, the king's own behaviour; who being 
frequently diſpleaſed with his miniſter, and of- 


fended with his pride #nd ſtate, uſed to impart 


his diſlike to his favourite, whom he always 
called his Dear Friend, and ſpoke in ſuch ſharp 
terms againſt Richelieu, that it incouraged 
Cinq-Mars to propoſe to his majeſty ſeveral 
times to have him aſſaſſinated. This is proved 
by a letter which Lewis XIII. himſelf wrote to 
chancellor Seguier. But the king afterwards 
took ſuch a diſlike to his favourite, that he fre- 
quently baniſhed him from his preſence; fo 
that Cinq-Mars conceived an equal hatred to 
Lewis and his miniſter. He had engaged in a 
correſpondence” with the count of Soiſſons be- 
fore his death, and afterwards continued to 
carry it on with the duke of Bouillon; and the 
king's brother, who after his many unſucceſsful 
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ſchemes remained quiet in his apennage of 
Blois, grown weary at length of a life of idle- 
neſs, and being importuned by the conſpirators, 
entered into the confederacy. His chief object 
in all his undertakings was the cardinal's death, 
a ſcheme which had been frequently attempted 
and as often fruſtrated. | 

16 Lewis XIII. and Richelieu, who were 
1942 at that time both attacked by a diſorder 
which was more dangerous than confpiracies, 
and which ſoon brought them both to the grave, 
marched together into Rouſſillon, to diveſt the 
houſe of Auſtria for ever of that province. The 
duke of Bouillon, whom they ſhould not have 
entruſted with a command, juſt after having 
been in arms againſt the king, was at the head 
of an army in Piedmont, againſt the Spaniards, 
and at that very time were plotting with the 
king's brother and Cinq-Mars. The conſpi- 
rators made a treaty with Spain for a body of 
troops to be ſent-into France in-order to throw 
every thing into confuſion during a regency, 
which they looked upon as very near, and of 
which every one hoped to make advantage. 
Cinq-Mars, who at that time had followed the 
king into Narbonne, was more in his good 
graces than ever; and Richelieu, who was ill 
at Taraſcon, had - loſt all his credit, and kept 
his ground only by being neceſſary. 

Ihe cardinal's good fortune would have it 
that this plot likewiſe ſhould be. diſcovered; a 
copy of the treaty fell into his hands. This 
colt Cinq-Mars his life“ . There was an anec- 


— 


* He was beheaded at Lyons, together with monfieur 
de Thou. 
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dote handed about by the courtiers of thoſe 
days, that the king, who was frequently wont 
to call the maſter of his horſe his Dear Friend, 
pulled out his watch at the hour appointed for 
his execution, and turning to. thoſe about him 
ſaid, „I fancy my Dear Friend makes. a very 
bad figure juſt now.“ The duke of Bouillon 
was put under arreſt at the head of his ar 

at Caſal. He ſaved his life becauſe they wanted 
his principality of Sedan more than his life: and 
he who had twice betrayed the ſtate, preſerved 
his dignity of prince, and in exchange for Sedan, 
had lands of a much greater value given him. 
De Fhou 1 'whoſe ay fault was the gt 


_— 


— ww. 


| + This, — "the ſon of the higerian © | he,was king s coun- 
tellor, and maſter of requeſts of the king's houſehold, a man 
of profound ervudition and unblemiſhed integrity. Some 
people believed that the eardinal revenged on him what his 
father had faid in his hiſtory, of Anthony du Pleſſis de 
Richelieu, one of the cardinal's great uncles. Speaking 
of the conſpiracy of Amboiſe, the hiſtorian ſays, Antonius 
Pleſi Lacus Ric helicus, vulgo diftus monat bus, qued eam vitam pro- 
fe us Fuiſfet 3 dun voto tjurats, omni ſe Titenti# dc libidinis genere 
contaminaſſet. © Anthony du Pleſſis de Richelleu, commonly 
called a monk, becauſe he had proſeſſed that kind of life ; 
afterwards renouncing his vows, he defiled himſelf with 
every ſpecies of licentiouſneſs and libertiniſm. Francis 
Auguſtus de Thou ſuffered in the thirty. fifth year of his 
age, with the moſt philofophical compofare About an 
hour before his execution, he wrote with his own hand the 
following claſſical inſoription, to he put upon a chapel he 
had founded at the. Cordeliers of Tarraſcon, in performance 
of a yow which he had made at that town when he was 
ft imprifoned. * >» 


© Chriffo Liberatert, 
Ne in carcere pre Iiberngyi conceptum, 
w e.. Anguſtus Thuanmus 
Nat 2 carcere wita jam jam liberandus, 
en „ cues pte, 124 160 
4153 K 2 been 
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been privy to the confpiracy, which he at the 


ſame time diſapproved, was condemned to. die 


for not having diſcovered it ; notwithſtanding. 


that he pleaded in excuſe that he could not 
have been able to prove a depoſition of that 


kind; and that he ſhould have been much more 
deſerving of death, had he accuſed: the king's 


brother of a crime againſt the ſtate, without ſuf- 


ficient evidence to make good his charge. This 
obvious juſtification as not allowed by the ar- 


dinal, who was his mortal enemy. Phe judges 
condemned him upon a law made by Lewis XI. 
whoſe name is alone ſufficient to prove it to 
have been a cruel one. Fhe queen, herſelf was 
privy to the plot; but not being accuſed, ſhe 


eſcaped the mortifications ſhe muſt otherwiſe 


have ſuffered. As to Gaſton duke of Orleans, 
he, as uſual, impeached his accomplices, and 
h.mbled himſelf, conſenting to remain at Blois 
without guards, or any other of the honours 
belonging to his dignity 3 it had been always 


his fate to bring his friends to a priſon or a 


ſcaffold. 
The cardinal diſplayed all his haughty rigour 


in his revenge authoriſed by juſtice. He carried 


the maſter of the horſe after him from Taraſcon 
to Lyons on. the Rhone, in a; boat faſtened to 
the ſtern of that in which he himſelf was; and, 
though ſtruck: with death himſelf, exulting in 
the fall of him Who was going to ſuffer by the 


hand of the executioner. From thence the 
cardinal was carried. to Paris. upon the ſhoul- 


ders of his guards, in a large litter, where 
two men could ſtand by his bed-fide : a breach 


was made in the walls of the towns though 


which he paſſed, in order to give him a more 
5" com- 
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commodious entrance. In this. manner he 
went to finiſh. his life in Paris, at the 


Age of fifty-eight, leaving the king —— "a 
pleaſed with being kid of him, and + 

yet perplexed with being his own maſter, It 
is ſaid that this miniſter governed after his 
death, becauſe ſome vacant places were filled 
with thoſe of his nomination ; but the com- 
miſhons had been made out before his death; 
and what proves beyond contradiction that he 
had already governed too long and had loft 
his power is, that all thoſe whom he had ſhut 
up in the Baſtile, were releaſed as ſoon as he 
was dead, as victims who were no longer to be 
ſacrificed to his vengeance. He left the king 


three millions of our money, at fifty livres to 


the mark, Which ſum he always kept by him 
in reſerve. _ The expence of his houſehold after 
he came to be prime miniſter, amounted to a 
thouſand crowns a-day. Every thing about 
him was ſplendid and Hate! ; Whereas, in the 


king's. family, all was plain and ſimple. His 


guards attended him quite to the room- door 


whenever he went to his maſter. He took pre- 


cedency of all che princes of the blood: he 


wanted nothing but the crown; and even while 
he lay on his death- bed, and {till entertained 
hopes of ſurviving the king, he took Jul 
meaſures for being made regent of the 3 
kingdom. Henry 1V's widow died 42 
about hve months before him, and Lewis XIII. 
followed him about five months afterwards. 

It was difficult to ſay Which of the three 
was moiſt unhappy. The queen mother, after 
having been long a wanderer, died very poor 
in Cologne. The A maſter of a no- 
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ble kingdom, neither taſted the ſweets of great- 
nels, if it affords any, nor thoſe of ſociety ; he 
was always under a yoke, and always endeavour- 
ing to ſhake it off; ſubject to an ill ji 

gloomy, melancholy, and inſupportable even 
to himſelf: he had not one ſervant who loved 
bim, he diſtruſted his own wife, was hated by his 
brother, deſerted by his miſtreſſes, without hav- 


ing experienced the pleaſures of love, betrayed 


by his favourites, and abandoned on the throne, 
The condition of the meaneſt of his ſubjecte 
who lived in peace was infinitely preferable 
to his. | 

The cardinal was perhaps the moſt un- 
happy of the three, becauſe he was the moſt 
hated ; and that though labouring under a bad 
ſtate of health, he was obliged to ſupport an 
immenſe burthen with hands imbrued in blood. 

In theſe times of conſpiracies and puniſh- 
ments the kingdom however was in a flouriſh- 
ing condition ; and notwithſtanding the troubles 
which prevailed, the age of politeneſs and the 


liberal arts began to diſcover itſelf. Lewis XIII. 
contributed nothing towards this change; it 


was chiefly owing to the care and induſtry of 
cardinal Richelieu. Philoſophy indeed could 
not as yet thake off the ruſt of the ſchools ; 
but Corneille in 1635, began that famous zra 
bf ſcience,, known by the name of the age of 
Lewis XIV. by his incomparable Fragedy of the 

cbin in 
ſome parts of painting. Sculpture was ſoon 
brought to perfection by Girardon, as may be 
ſeen by Richelieu's monument. The French 


began to make themſelves eſteemed every where 
by their agreeable and polite manners, In a 


word 


_ 


ate of health, 
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word, this was the dawn of good taſte.” The 
nation was not yet what it became afterwards ; 
neither was trade fo well cultivated, nor the 
general police eſtabliſhed. The inner parts of the 
kingdom were yet to be regulated. Paris was the 
only handſome city, and that wanted many neceſ- 
ſary things, as we ſhall ſee hereafter in the age of 
Lewis XIV. The manner of living as well as 
the dreſs of thoſe times, was in every reſpect 
different from what it is at preſent; inſomuch, 
that were the people of our days to fee thoſe 
of that time, they would not think they ſaw 
their fathers. The buſkins, the doublet, the 
cloak, the large ruff, the whiſkers, and 
the little pointed beard, would render them 
as ſtrange to us as their paſſions for plots, their 
eagerneſs for duels, their tavern debaucheries, 
and their univerſal ignorance, notwithſtanding 
their natural good ſenſe. | 

Tue nation was not ſo rich as it has ſince 
become, either in coined ſpecie or wrought 
filver ; and though the adminiſtration drew all 
it could from the people, it was not able to 
raiſe above one half the annual income of 
Lewis XIV. They were likewiſe inferior to 
us in the riches. of induſtry. The coarſe cloth 
manufactures of Rouen and Elbeuf were the 
fineſt then known in France: there was no 
tapeſtry, nor chriſtal or plate glaſs. The. art 
of watch-making was but in its infancy, and 
conſiſted in putting a ſtring upon the ſuſee of 
a watch, pendulums not being then invented, 
The maritime commerce in the ſea- ports of the 
Levant was ten times leſs than it is at preſent ; 
that of America conſiſted only in a few furs from 
Canada: they ſent x ſhips to the Eaſt Indies, 


4 while 
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while the Dutch had large kingdoms there, 
and the Enghth very conſiderable ſettlements. 
Confequently there was much leſs money in 
the nation than there is at preſent ; the govern- 
ment borrowed at higher intereft : the leaſt it 
gave for annuities at cardinal Richelieu's death 
was feven and a half per cent. This may 
ferve as an inconteſtable proof among many 
others, that the Political Will ſaid to be made 
by that miniſter could not be his. The ig- 
norant and abſurd impoſtor who has forged 
his name, ſays, in the firſt chapter of the ſecond 


part, that the poſſeſſion of theſe annuities brings 


in the firſt purchaſe money im ſeven years and 
an half: he has taken the ſeventh penny, for 
feven and a half per cent, and daes not perceive 
that the reimbiuſc ment of a capital in feven 
years and an half, inſtead of giving ſeven and 
a half, gives fourteen per cent per ann. The 
whale ef what he ſays throughout this chapter, 
ſhews him to be equally ignorant of the firſt 
elements of arithmeric, as he is of ftate-affairs, 
IJ (enter into this ſhort detail only to ſhew how 
mankind may be impoſed on by a name: fo 
long as this work of dark neſs paſſed for car- 
dinal Richelieu's, it was extolled for a maſter- 
piece; but thoſe who have diſcovered this to 
be a forgery, have found it full of errors and 
fabehoads. | 5 8 
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C HAP. CXLVII. 


Of the Government and Manners of Spain, 
from the Reign of PHIL Ir II. to that of 
PIII IV. - | 


E have ſeen that after the death of Philip 
IE. the Spaniſh monarchs confirmed their 
abſolute power in their own domimons, and 
infenſibly loft their authority in Europe. This 
decline began to manifeſt itſelf in the firſt year 
of the reign of Philip III. the weakneſs of 
whofe character communicated itſelf to all parts 
of his adminiſtration. It was difficult to ex- 
tend a conſtant and equal care and vigilance to 
the vaſt poſſeſſions in Aſia, Africa, America, 
Italy, and the Netherlands: but his father had 


overcome theſe difficultics; and the riches of * 


Mexico, Peru, the Brazils, and the Eaſt Indies, 


might have empowered his ſon to overcome all 


obſtacles. But there was ſuch a remiſſneſs in 
the adminiftration, and ſuch treachety in the 
management of the public revenues, that in the 


war againſt the United Provinces, there was 
not money ſufficient to pay the Spaniſh troops, 
who thereupon mutinied and deſerted, to the 


number of three thouſand, over to prince 
Maurice, A private ſtadtholer by a pru- 
dent ceconomy, was able to pay his troops 
better than the ſovereign of fo many kingdoms. 


Philip III. might have covered the ocean with” 


his fleets, and yet the ſmall provinces of Hol- 
land and Zealand were ſuperior to him at fea. 


With their fleet they _ from him the princi = 
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Molucca iſlands, particularly that of Ambovna, 
1606 Which has ever fince continued in the 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch. In a word, 
theſe ſ:ven ſmall provinces baffled all the forces 
of this vaſt monarchy by land, and made them- 
ſelves ſuperior by ſea. T6434 
Philip III. though at peace with France and 
England, and engaged, only in this one war, 
with a new formed republic, was obliged to 
1 conclude a truce of twelve years with 
9 it, and to leave it in poſſeſſion of all it 
had taken from him; to ſecure to it its trade 
in the great Indies; and finally, to reſtore to 
the houſe of Naſſau all the poſſeſſions it had 
fituated in the lands of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
Henry IV. had the glory of concluding this 
truce by his ambaſſadors. It is generally, the 
woes ſide that aſks a truce, and yet prince 
Maurice would not apply for one: it was even 
more difficult to get his conſent to it than the 
king of Spain's. HIS 4 2 
Tze expulſion of the Moors was ſtill more 
prejudicial to the monarchy. Philip III. could 
not cruſh an inconſiderable number of Hollan- 
ders, and yet he was unfortunate enough to be 
able to expel between ſix and ſeven hundred 
thouſand Moors from his dominions. Theſe 
remains of the ancient conquerors of Spain were 
for the moſt part deſtitute of arms, employed 
wholly in trade and agriculture, far leſs formi- 
dable in Spain than the proteſtants were in 
France, and much more uſeful,” becauſe they 
were laborious in a country given up to idle- 
neſs. They were obliged to put on the ap- 
pearance of being Chriſtians : the inquiſition 
perſecuted them without ceaſing ; this perſe- 
258 cution 
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cution occaſioned ſome few inſurrectio ns, but 
they were very weak and eaſily quelled. Henry 
IV. deſigned to take theſe people under his pro- 
tection: but his correſpondence with 
them was diſcovered by a clerk of the 
office for foreign affairs; and this diſcovery oc- 
caſioned their diſperſion. It had already been 
reſolved to drive them out of the kingdom. 
They made an offer of two millions of gold 
ducats for permiſſion to breathe the air of 
Spain, but in vain; the council was in- 
flexible. Twenty thouſand of theſe proſcribed 
wretches took refuge among the mountains; 
but having no other arms than ſlings and ſtones, 
they were ſoon put to the rout. T'wo Whole 
years were taken up in tranſporting ſubjects out 
of the kingdom, and depopulating the tate. 
Philip thus deprived himſelf of the moſt labo- 
rious part of his ſubjects, inſtead of imitating 
the Turks, who know how to keep the Greeks 
under proper ſubjection, without obliging them 
to ſeek for ſettlements in foreign countries. 
The greateſt part of theſe: Spaniſh Moors 
took refuge in Africa, their ancient country; 
fome removed to France during the regency of 
Mary of Medecis; thoſe who would not re- 
nounce their religion, embarked in the ports of 
that kingdom for Tunis; a few families, Who 
embraced the chriſtian faith, ſettled in Provence 
and Languedoc, and ſome in Paris, where their 
race was not unknown: but at length theſe re- 
fugees were incorporated with the reſt of the 
nation, who profited by the fault of the Spaniſh 
monarch, which it after imitated by the expul- 
ſion of the reformed. Thus have all nations 
been intermingled, * BA people ſwallowed 
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up in another, ſometimes by perſecutions, and 
at other times by conqueſts. * 
This great emigration, added to that which 
. under Ferdinand and Iſabella, and to 
the numerous colonies which avarice had tranſ- 
planted into the new world, inſenſibly exhauſted 
Spain of its inhabitants, and that monarchy 

ſoon became a mighty body without ſubſtance. 
Superſtition, the vice of weak minds, was an- 
other ſubject of diſgrace to the rejgn of Philip 
III. his court was only a chaos of intrigues, 
like that of Lewis XIII. Theſe two princes 
could neither of them live without favourites, 
nor reign without prime miniſters. The duke 
of Lerma, who was afterwards cardinal, go- 
ver ned for a long time both king and kingdom, 
till the general confuſion of affairs drove him 
from his place. He was ſucceeded by his ſon; 
but the kingdom was not the better for it. 
1621 be diſorder in the ſtate increaſed un- 
der the reign of Philip IV. fon to Philip 
III. His favourite, the count duke of Olivarez, 
made him take the ſurname of Great on his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne. Had he been really fo, 
he would not have needed a prime miniſter. 
Europe and his own ſubjects refuſed him this 
title; and afterwards wi:en he loſt Rouſſillon, 
by the inferiority of his arms, Portugal by his 
negligence, and Catalonia by the abuſe he made 
of his power, the public voice gave him a ditch 
for his device, with theſe words: The more 
is taken from it the greater it 1s.” 

This fine kingdom was at that time weak 
without doors, and miſerable within. It was a 
ſtranger to all kind of police. Its domeſtic com- 
merce was ruined, by the duties which they 
"0 con- 
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continued to raiſe from one province to another. 
Every one of theſe provinces had formerly been 
a petty kingdom, and the ancient cuſtoms 
were ſtill kept up. What had formerly been a 
neceſſary law was now become an abſolute 
burthen. The government did not know how 
to form all theſe different parts into an uniform 
whole. The ſame error has been introduced 
into France; but in Spain it was carried to 
ſuch an exceſs, that it was forbidden even to 
carry money out of one province into another. 
No induſtry ſeconded the gifts of nature in this 
happy climate; neither the filks of Valentia, 
nor the fine woollen ſtuffs of Andaluſia and 
Caſtile were made by the hands of the natives. 
Fine linen cloaths were an article of luxury 
then very little known, The Flemiſh manufac- 
turers, the remains of the eſtabliſhments of the 
houſe of Burgundy, furniſhed Madrid with all 
it then knew of magnificence. Gold and ſilver 
ſtuffs were prohibited in the kingdom, as in an 
indigent republic, afraid of being impoveriſhed. 
And indeed, notwithſtanding the mines of the 
new world, Spain was ſo poor that Philip IV's 
miniſtry was reduced to the neceſſity of coining 
copper money, and giving it a. price nearly 
equivalent to that of ſilver; ſo that the maſter 
of Mexico and Peru was obliged to make uſe 
of counterfeit coin, to defray the expences of 
the ſtate, They did not dare, according to the 
wiſe Gourville, to impoſe perſonal taxes, be- 
cauſe as; the burghers and the country people 
had hardly any moveables, they could never be 
compelled to pay the ſums aſſeſſed upon them. 
Never was the ſaying of Charles V. more com- 
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pletely verified: France abounds in every 

thing, Spain wants every thing.” 
he reign of Philip IV. was only a ſeries of 
loſſes and diſgraces; and the count duke Oli- 
varez was as unfortunate in his adminiſtration 

as cardinal de Richelieu was happy in his. 

The Dutch, who began the war again at the 
_ expiration of the twelve years truce, 
*5 took the Barzils from Spain, of which 
they ftill retain Surinam. They likewiſe took 
Maeſtricht, which ſtill continues in their poſ- 
ſeſſion. Philip's armies were driven out of the 
Valteline and Piedmont by the French, without a 
declaration of war; and at length after war 
was declared in 1635, his arms proved unſuc- 
ceſsful in all parts. Artois was invaded ; Cata- 
lonia jealous of its privileges, upon which he 
had made encroachments, revolts all together, 
and puts itſelf under the dominion of France, 
Portugal ſhook off his yoke ; 2 a conſpi- 
racy as vigorouſly executed as it had been well 
conducted, the family of Braganza was ſeated 
on the throne of that kingdom. - The prime 
miniſter, Olivarez, had the confuſion of having 
himſelf contributed to this great revolution, by 
ſending money to the duke of Braganza to take 
from him all pretence of not coming to Ma- 
drid. With this very money the duke -paid 
the conſpirators. 
The revolution was not difficult. Olivarez 
had been imprudent enough to recal a Spaniſh 
garriſon from Liſbon. There were few troops 
left to guard the kingdom. The people were 
exaſperated with a new tax that was going to 
de laid upon them; and, to complete all, the 
prime miniſter thinking to deceive the —_ of 
ra- 
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Braganza, had given him the command of the 
-arſenal, The dutcheſs of Mantua, who was 
vice-queen, was driven out of the kingdom, 
without a fingle perſon to ſtir in her defence. 
A Spaniſh ſecretary of ſtate and one of his 
clerks were the. only victims ſacrificed to the 
public vengeance. All the towns in Por 
followed the example of Liſbon, almoſt in the 
fame day. Don John of Braganza was uni- 
verſally proclaimed: king without the leaſt dif 
turbance: a ſon does not ſucceed more peace- 
ably to the poſſeſſions of his father. Ships were 
diſpatched from Liſbon to all the cities of Aſia 
and Africa, and to all the iſlands which be- 
longed to the crown of Portugal, and they all 
with one accord expelled the Spaniſh gover- 
notrs. All that part of the Brazils which had 
not been taken from the Spaniards by the 
Dutch, returned under the Portugueſe domi- 
nion; and at length the Dutch made a league 
with the new king, don John of Braganza, and 
reſtored to him * they had taken from the 
Spaniards in the Brazils. nt erer 
The Azores iſlands, Moſambique, Goa, and 
Macao, were animated with the ſame ſpirit as 
Lifbon. It ſeemed as if the conſpiracy had 
been previouſly concerted in all theſe towns. 
It every where appeared how 'difagreeable a fo- 
reign ruler is, and at the ſame time how badly 
the Spaniſh miniſtry had provided for the pre- 
ſervation of ſo many ſtates. | t 
It was likewiſe ſeen how kings are flattered 
in their misfortunes, and how carefully diſ- 
agreeable-truths are diſguiſed to them. The 
manner in which Olivarez: acquainted Philip. 
IV. with the loſs of Portugal is famous. [ 
come 
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come to brin maj ood news, ſaid 
that : Ab uke of Bragan- 
za's eſtates are fallen to you; he has taken it 
into his head to have himſelf declared king, 
and by his crime your majeſty is intitled to the 
confiſcation of all his eſtates.” This con- 
fiſcatien however did not take place: Portugal 
became a conſiderable kingdom, eſpecially when 
by the riches of Brazil, and its treaties with 
England, it eſtabliſhed a flouriſhing trade. 

The count-duke Olivarez, maſter of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, and rival to cardinal de 
Richeheu, was at length diſgraced for hav- 
ing been unſucceſsful. Theſe two mini- 
ſters had long been alike: kings, the one in 
France and the other in Spain; both had the 
royal family, the grandees of the kingdom, and 
the people, their enemies; they were both 
very different in their characters, their virtues, 
and their vices. The count-duke was as re- 
ſerved, mild, and gentle, as the cardinal was 
hvely, baughty; and cruel. It was Richelieu's 
activity which continued bim in the admini- 
ration, and gave him almoſt always the aſ- 
cendant over — The Spaniſh miniſter 
loſt every thing by his negligence. He died the 
death of all diſgraced miniſters : it is ſaid that 
vexation kills them; but it is not fo much the 
vexation of being left in ſolitude, after the 
hurry they have been | accuſtomed to, as the 
vexation of knowing that they-are hated, and 
cannot revenge themſelves. Cardinal Richelicu 
ſhortned his days in a different manner, by the. 
uneaſineſſes with which he was devoured in the 
fullneſs of his power. a 
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After all the loſſes that the Spaniſh blanch 
of the houſe of Auſtria had ſuſtained, it ſtill re- 
tained more dominions than the kingdom of 
Spain now poſſeſſes. The dutchy of Milan, 
Flanders, Naples, and Sicily, belonged to that 
monarchy ; and notwithſtanding the badneſs of 
its adminiſtration, it continued to give great 
uneaſineſs to France, till the peace of the 
Pyrences. | | 

From the time of Philip II. to Philip IV, 
the Spaniards were famous for the arts of ge- 
nius. Their ſtage, imperfect as it was, was. 
ſill ſuperior to that of other nations, and ſerved 
as a model for the Engliſh theatre : and after- 
am 9 when tragedy began to appear with ſome 

egree of luſtre in France, it borrowed a great 
deal from the Spaniſh ſtage. Hiſtory, pleaſing. 
romances, ingenious fions, and morality, 
were carried to a ſtill greater perfection in Spain 
than the drama; but ſound philoſophy was al- 
ways unknown to them. The inquilition and 
ſuperſtition perpetuated the errors of the ſchools.. 
The mathematics were very little cultivated, 
and the Spaniards almoſt always employed Ita- 
lian engineers in their wars. They had Tome 

ainters of the ſecond rank, but never any 

hool for painting. Architecture did not make 
any conſiderable progreſs among them. The 
eſcurial was built after a n deſign. 
The mechanical arts were ſtill in a very rude 
ſtate. The magnificence of the noblemen con- 
ſiſted in great heaps of ſilver plate, and a num- 
ber of ſervants. 

There was an oftentatious kind of generoſity 
practiſed in the houſes of the grandees, which 
deceived ſtrangers, aud was the cuſtom no whos 
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but in Spain; this was to diſtribute all th 
99275 won at play among the by-ſtanders of 
whatſoever condition. Montreſor relates that 
when the duke of Lerma received Gaſton, bro- 
ther to Lewis XIII. and his retinue in the 
Low Countries, he diſplayed a till more ex- 
traordinary kind of magnificence, This mi- 
niſter, at whoſe houſe Gaſton remained for ſe- 
veral days, cauſed two thouſand louis d'ors to be 
laid every day upon a large gaming table for 
the princes retinue and himſelf likewiſe to di- 
vert themſelves at play. Aa RE FA. 
The entertainments of bull-fighting were 
very frequent, as they ſtill are; this was a 
moſt magnificent and gallant ſpectacle, and at 
the ſame time the moſt cruel. At the ſame 
time there was a total want of the conveniences 
of life. The want of theſe conveniences 
was greatly increaſed after the expulſion 
of the Moors. Hence it comes to pals, that 
you travel in Spain as you would in the deſerts 
'of Arabia, and that the towns are deſtitute of 
every kind of conveniency. Society was as 
little improved as the handicraft arts. The 
women, who were almoſt as cloſely confined 
as thoſe in Africa, comparing this ſlavery with 
the liberty enjoyed by thoſe of their ſex in 
France, became doubly miferable. This re- 
ſtraint brought to perfection an art unknown 


to us, that of diſcourſing with the fingers. In 


this manner only did a lover explain himſelf 
under his miſtreſs's window, who at the ſame time 
opened one of thoſe little window grates called 
Jealouſies, which ſupplied the place of ſaſhes, 
and anſwered him in the ſame language. Every 
one played upon the guittar, and yet it did not 

en- 
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enliven the general 2 that was ſpread over 
the face of the whole country. The practice 
of religious duties ſupply the place of other oc? 
cu patiohs among the common people, who 
were all unemployed. It was ſaid then that 
pride, deyotion, love, and idleneſs, compoſed 
the character of the Spaniſh nation; but at the 
ſame time there were none of thoſe bloody re- 
volutions, confpiracies, and cruel puniſhments; 
which were fo frequent'i in the other courts of Eu- 
rope. Neither tie duke of Lerma nor the count 
Olivarez ſhed the blood of their enemies on the 
ſcaffold: their kings were not affaſſinated there 
as in France; nor did they fall, as in e 
by Lhe band of = enten r 
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* HI LE France was recovering new.life 
under Henry IV. chat England:flouriſhed 
under its Elizabeth, and Spain was the prepon- 
derating power in Europe under Philip II. Ger- 
n. and the North did not make ſo * a 
| ure. + 
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and it may be obſerved, that from the abdication 
ofthe emperor Charles V. till the reign of Leopold, 
it never had any credit in Italy. The corona- 
tions at Rome and Milan were ſuppreſfled, as 
uſeleſs ceremonies, which had before been look - 
ed upon as eſſential: but after that Ferdinand I. 
the brother and ſucceſſor of Charles V. had 
neglected to make the journey to Rome, it be- 


gan to be thought of no conſequence. ' The 


pretenſions of the emperors upon Rome, and 
that of the popes to the beſtowing the imperial 
dignity, fell inſenſibly into oblivion ; all was 
conhned to a letter of congratulation, which 
the ſupreme pontiff writes to the emperor elect. 
Germany till retained the title of empire, tho 
weak, as being always a prey to diviſions. It 
was in fact a republic of princes, of which the 
emperor was chief; and thefe princes, havin; 
all pretenſions upon one another, were almo 
always engaged in a civil war, either private or 
public, which was continually fed by their con- 
trary intereſts, and by the three differen reli- 
gions then in Germany, which were ſtil more 
contrary than the intereſts of the princes. .'_ 

It was impoſſible that this vaſt ſtate, divided 
into ſo many detached principalities, deſtitute 
of trade at that time, and conſequently of 
riches, could have much influence on the ſyſtem 
of Europe. It was not ftrong without doors, 
but it was within, becauſe it was always an in- 
duſtrious and warlike nation. Had the Ger- 
manic conſtitution fallen to decay, had the 
Turks invaded one part of Germany, and the 


other had called in foreign maſters, politicians 


would not have failed to declare, that Ger- 
many, already torn in pieces by inteſtine divi- 


ſions, 
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ſions, could not ſubſiſt any longer, and would 
have demonſtrated that the peculiar form of its 
government, the great number of its princes, 
and the plurality of religions, had neceſſarily 
ee. the way to ruin and inevitable ſlavery. 

he cauſes of the decline of the ancient Ro- 
man empire were not near ſo obvious, and yet 
the Germanic body has remained unſhaken, 
while it carried in its boſom every thing that 
appeared moſt likely to overturn it; and it is 
difficult to aſcribe this permanence of conſtitu- 
tion to any other cauſe than the genius of the 


nation. ai 

Germany had loſt Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun, in 1552, during the reign of Charles V. 
but this territory, which belonged to ancient 
France, might be conſidered rather as an ex- 
creſcence of the Germanic body, than a natu- 
ral part of the ſtate. Ferdinand I. nor his ſuc- 
ceſſors had made the leaſt attempt to recover 
thoſe towns. The emperors of the houſe of 
Auſtria, after they became kings of Hungary, 
had always the Turk to fear, and were not in 
2 condition to diſturb France, weak as ſhe was, 
from the time of Francis II. to Henry IV. The 
princes of Germany might plunder her, while 
the Germanic body could not aſſemble all its 
forces to deſtroy her. | 

Ferdinand I. in vain endeavoured to recon- 
cile the three religions which divided the em- 
pire, and to unite the princes, who were fre- 
quently at war with each other. The old 
maxim, Divide to reign,” by no means ſuited 
him: Germany muſt be united before he could 
be powerful; but it was ſo far from being in a 
{tate of union, that it was diſmembered. :It- - 

Was 
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was preciſely in his reign that the Teutonic | 
knights gave the Poles Livonia, which was re- 1 
puted a province of the empire, and which at £ 
preſent is in the poſſeſſion of the Ruſſians. Ihe 
making all the biſhoprics, in Brandenburg and 
Saxony ſecular, was not a diſmambering of the 
ſtate, but only a great, change, which made 
thoſe princes more powerful; and the emperor 
weaker: e tet ein Th es g 
Maximilian II. was ſtill leſs the ſovereign 
than Ferdinand I. Had the empire preſerved 
any remains of its vigour, he would have ſup- 
ported his right to the Netherlands, which 
were undoudiedly a province of the empi e, 
and of which the emperor and the diet were 
the proper judges. Theſe people therefore, 
who had ſo long been called rebels, ought to 
have been put by the laws under the ban of tlie 
empire; and yet Maximilian ſuffered the prince 
of Orange, William the Silent, to carry on the 
war in the Netherlands, at the head of German 
troops, without interfering in the quarrel, This 
emperor in vain cauſed himſelf to be elected 
king of Poland, in the year 1575, after the de- 
parture of Henry III. Which was looked upon 
as an abdication; for Batteri, the vaivode of 
Tranſilvania, and the emperor's own vaſſal, 
carried it before his ſovereign; and the Otto- 
man caurt, under whole protection Batteri then 
was, proved more powerſul than the court of 
Mienen & l een 26 eit os by 
Rodolph II. who ſucceeded his father Maxi- 
milian II. held the reins of the empire with a 
ſtill feebler hand. He was at the ſame time 
emperor, and king of Bobemia and Hungary, 
but he hade ne influence either in Bohemia, 
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Hungary, or Germany, and ſtill leſs in Italy. 
Rodolph's reign ſeems to prove that there is no 
general rule in politics. 

This prince was eſteemed more incapable of go- 
2 than even Henry III. of France. Henry's 


conduct coſt him his life, and almoſt occaſioned, 
the loſs of the kingdom. Rodolph's conduct, 
tho' much weaker, cauſed not the leaſt trouble 
in Germany. The reaſon is, that in France 
all the nobles wanted to eſtabliſh their own 
power: upon the ruins of the throne, and that 
the German princes were already all of them 
eſtabliſhed. | 
There are times which abſolutely require the 
prince to be a warrior; Rodolph, who was not 
ſuch, ſaw his kingdom of Hungary oyer-run by 
the Turks. Germany was at that time ſo badly 
governed, that they were obliged to go a beg- 
ging to raiſe money for oppoling the Ottoman 
conqueſts. Begging-boxes were fixed up at 
the doors of all the churches, This was the 
firſt war that had been carried on by charity: it 
was looked upon as a kind of holy war, but it 
was not the more ſucceſsful on tnat account; 
and had it not been for the troubles in the ſe- 
raglio, it is probable that Hungary would have 
remained for ever in the hands of the Porte. 
Exactly the ſame thing happened in Ger- 
many under this emperor, which, had lately 
been ſeen in France, under Henry III. a ca- 
tholic league in oppoſition to a proteſtant one, 
without the ſovereign having it in his power to, 
put a ſtop to the proceedings of either. Reli- 
gion, which had long been the cauſe of ſo many 
troubles in the empire, was now only the pre- 
text. be affair in queſtion was the. f. 3 
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fion of the dutchies of Cleves and Juliers ; this 
was another conſequence of the feudal govern- 


ment, and there was no other way of deciding 


the poſleſſion of theſe fiefs but by arms. The 
houſes of Saxony, Brandenburg, and Neu- 
burg, diſputed; for them. The archduke Leo- 
poll, the emperor's couſin, had taken poſſeſſion 


of Cleves till the affair ſhould be decided, This 


diſpute, as we. have already ſeen, was the ſole 
cauſe of the death of Henry IV. He was pre- 
paring to march to the aſiftance of the proteſ- 
tant leaguers, at the head of a well diſciplined 
army, attended by the greateſt generals of the 
age, and the beſt miniſters in Europe; this 
victorious prince was ready to take advantage 
of the weakneſs of Rodolph and Philip III. 
The death of Henry IV. which rendered 
this great enterprize abortive, did not make Ro- 
dolph more happy. He had ceded Hungary, 
Auſtria, and Moravia, to his brother Matthias, 
at the time the king of France was preparing 
to march againſt him; and even when he was 
delivered ſtom ſo formidable an enemy, he was 
ſtill obliged to yield Bohemia to this Matthias, 
and lead a private life, though with the title of 


emperor. 


Every thing in his empire was done without 


him; he did not even interfere in the extraor- 


dinary affair of Gerhard de Truchſes, elector 
of Cologne, who wanted to keep his archbi- 


 ſhopric and his wife at. the ſame time, and who 


was driven from his electorate by force of arms, 
by his own canons, and the perſon who was 
his competitor. This extraordinary apathy to 
public affairs aroſe from a principle ſtill more 
extraordinary in an emperor; the ſtudy of phi- 
* loſophy, 
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loſophy, to which he was particularly addicted, 
had taught him every thing which he could 
know at that time, except to diſcharge the 
duties of a ſovereign. He preferred inſtructing 
himſelf in aſtronomy under the famous Tycho 
Brahe, to governing the kingdoms of Hungary 
and Bohemia. 

The famous aſtronomical tables of Tycho 
Brahe and Kepler bear the name of this empe- 
ror, being called the Rodolphine tables, as thoſe 
which were formed in the twelſth century in 
Spain, by two Arabians, bore the name of king 
Alphonſo. The) Germans principally diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in this century by the be- 
ginnings of true natural philoſophy. They 
had never ſucceeded in the liberal arts like the 
Italians ; indeed they never applied themſelves 
to them. The pift of invention in the natural 
ſciences belongs only to thoſe of an unwearied 
and induſtrious diſpoſition ; and the Germans 
had for a long time been remarkable for this 
kind of genius, which had communicated itſelf 
to their northern neighbours. Tycho Brahe 
was a native of Denmark. It was no ſmall 
matter of ſurprize, eſpecially at that time, to 
ſee a private gentleman of ä expend 
one hundred thouſand crowns of his own for- 
tune, in building, with the aſſiſtance of Fre- 
derick II. king of that country, not only an 
obſervatory, but a ſmall town inhabited by 
learned men, to which he gave the name of 
Uranibourg *, or the Starry City. Tycho 

Brahe 


""_— Uranibourg would be better tranſlated Heavenburgh, 


for Ovgav; ſignifies c#lum, not afirum. Tycho Brahe was a 
ſtrange compoſition of learning and ſuperſtition, of good 
Vor. V, L ſenſe 
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Brahe had indeed the weakneſs to give into 
judicial aſtrology; but he was no leſs the good 


aſtronomer and the ſkilful mechanic. He had 
the fate of moſt great men: he was perſecuted 


by his own countrymen after_the king his pro- 
tector was dead; but he found another in the 
emperor Rodolph, who made him amends for 
all his loſſes, and the injuſtice of courts. 
Copernicus had diſcovered the true ſyſtem of 


the world before Tycho Brahe had invented his, 


which is at beſt but an ingenious thought. 
This ray of ſcience, which now enlightens the 
world, came firſt from the little town of Thorn, 
in Poliſh Pruſſia, about the middle of the ſix- 
teenth century. 


ſenſe and abſurdity. He loſt his noſe in a nocturnal ſquabble 
at Roſtock, and is ſaid to have made and fitted on an ar- 
tificial one ſo dextrouſly, that the defect could not be per- 
ceived, He was not only a mathematician and mechanic, 
but a chymiſt, an alchymiſt, a phyfician, and poet. By 
his ſyſtem the earth is placed immoveable, as a center, round 
which the ſun and moon perform their revolutions, He 
ſuppoſes the earth alſo to be the center of the primum mo- 
bile ; and the ſun to be the center of motion to the planets, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Having re- 
jected the diurnal rotation of the earth upon its axis, he 
was obliged to retain the moſt abſurd part of the Ptolemaic 
ſyſtem; and to ſuppoſe rhe whole univerſe, to its fartheſt 
extent, was carried by the primum mobile about the axis 
of the earth every day. Notwithſtanding theſe errors, his 
labcurs were of great ſervice to aſtronomy, He diſcovered 
the refraction of the air, and determined the places of a 
great number of the fixed ftars, with an accuracy unknown 
to former aſtronomers. He demonſtrated that comets were 
higher than tie moon, from their having a very fmall pa- 
ralli%: he diſcovered what is called the variation in the 
n.con's motion; and from his ſeries of obſervations on the 
other planets, the theories of their motions were afterwards 
cor. ected and iT proved, 


Kepler 
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Kepler“, who was a native of the dutchy 
of Wirtemberg, in the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth century, found out the mathematical 
laws of the courſe of the ſtars, and was looked 
upon as a law-giver in aſtronomy. Chancellor 
-Bacon at that time propoſed ſome new ſciences; 
but Copernicus and Kepler invented them. Ne- 
ver had greater efforts been made in the moſt 
learned ages of antiquity, nor had Greece been 
adorned with more noble diſcoveries; but the 
other arts flouriſhed at the ſame time in Greece; 
whereas in Germany natural philoſopliy alone 
was cultivated, and that only by a few learned 
men, unknown to the multicude, who ſtill 
continued in ignorance. TI 'here were whole 
provinces where the people had hardly the gift 
of thinking, and knew only how to hate each 
other on account of religion. 
At length the two leagues, catholic and pro- 
teſtant, plunged Germany into a civil war of 
thirty years, which reduced it to a more deplo- 


* This philoſopher diſcovered the true figures of the or- 
bits, and the proportions of the motions of the ſolar ſyſtem, 
He found that each planet moves in an ellipfis, which has 
one of its foci in the center of the ſun ; that the motion of 
each is really unequable, varying in ſuch a manner, that a 

ray ſuppoſed to be always drawn from the planet to the 
ſun, deſcribes equal areas in equal times, He diſcovered 
the analogy between the diſtances of ſeveral planets from 
the ſun, and the periods in which they complete their re vo- 
lutions. He perceived that the higher planets not only 
moved in greater circles, hut alſo more ſlowly than thoſe. 
that are nearer: ſo that, on a double account, their periodic 
times were greater, Yet Kepler, with all his merit, was 
in ſome things a mere viſionary, who gave into dreams ct 
analogies and harmonies, endeavouring to ſind ſome rela- 
tion between the dimenſions of the five regular ſolids and 
the intervals of the planetary ſpheres, 
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| Table condition than that of France, before the 
peaceful and happy reign of Henry IV. 
In the year 21619, the era of the death of 
the emperor Matthias, who was Rodolph's 
ſucceſſor, the empire was going to paſs from 
the houſe of Auſtria; but Ferdinand, archduke 
of Gratz, found means to unite the ſuffrages 
in his own favour, Maximilian of Bavaria, 
who was his competitor in the empire, yielded 
it to him; he even went farther, for he ſup- 
ported the imperial throne at the expence of his 
blood and treaſures, and fixed the greatneſs of 
that houſe, which afterwards cruſhed his own. 
Two branches of the houſe of Bavaria, had 
they been united, might have changed the fate 
of Germany. Theſe two branches were the 
elector palatine and the duke of Bavaria; but 
there were two powerful obſtacles to their 
union, rivalſhip and a difference in religions. 
The elector-palatine, Frederick, was one of the 
moſt unfortnnate princes of his time, and the 
cauſe of long and heavy misfotrunes to Ger- 
many. 
Notions of liberty never prevailed more ſtrong- 
ly in Europe than at this time. Even Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Auſtria, were as jealous of their . 
privileges as the Engliſh themſelves. This ſpi- | 
Tit had reigned in Germany ever ſince the time | 
of Charles V. The example of the Seven Unit- 
ed Provinces was continually preſent with theſe 1 
people, who pretended to the ſame rights, and | | 
thought themſelves more powerful than thoſe | 
of Holland. When the emperor Matthias, in 
the year 1618, got his couſin Ferdinand de 
Gratz elected nominal king of Hungary and a 
Bohemia, and made the other archdukes yield 
| bim - 
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him Auſtria, the, people of Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, and Auſtria, complained equally that ſuf- 
ficient regard had not been ſhewn to the privi- 
lege of ſtates. Religion made a part of the 
grievances of the Bohemians, who then became 
furious. The proteſtants wanted to rebuild the 
churches which had been thrown down by the 
catholics; the council of ſtate iſtuęd a declara- 
tion againſt the proteſtants; upon which theſe 
broke into the town-hall, and threw three of 
the -principal magiſtrates out of the window 
into the ſtreet. This fally only ſhews 1618 
tne fury of the people, a fury which 
always exceeds the tyranny of which they 
complain, But what is very ſtrange is, that 
the rebels pretended by a manifeſto that they 
had only acted in purſuance to the laws, and 
that they had a right to break the necks of thoſe 
miniſters who went about to oppreſs them. 
Auftria ſided with the Bohemians, and it was 
in the midſt of theſe troubles that Ferdinand de 
Gratz was elected emperor. 

His new dignity made no impreſſion upon the 
proteſtants of Bohemia, who were at that time 
very conſiderable: they looked upon themſelves 
as entitled to depoſe the king whom they had 
elected, and actually made a tender of the 
threne t) Frederick, the elector- palatine, ſon- 
in- law to James I. of England “, who accepted, 
of it, tho' he had no forces to maintain him 
ſelf on it. His relation, Maximilian of Bava- 


Their daughter, the princeſs Sophia, was grandmother 
to the late king George II. and dying in the reign of queen 
Anne, the ſucceſſion to the throne of Great Britain devolv- 
ed to her ſon George, elector of Hanover. 
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ria; with the imperial troops and his own, de- 
feated him at Prague ; and, toge- 
ther with that battle, made him 
loſe his crown and palatinate. FN 
This fatal day was the beginning of a thirty 
years ſlaughter. The victory of Prague deter- 
mined for ſome time the ancient quarrel be- 
tween the empire and the emperor, by making 
Ferdinand II deſpotic : he put the elector pala- 
tine under the ban of the empire by a private 
arret of his aulic council, and proſcribed all the 
princes and noblemen of his party, in 
defiance of the imperial articles, which 
could bind only the weakeſt ſide. 
The elector-palatine fled into Sileſia, Den- 
mark, Holland, England, and France. This 
unfortunate prince 1 failed of ſucceſs, and 
was deprived of every reſource on which he 
depended. . He met with no aſſiſtance from his 
father-in-law the king of England, who ſhut 
his ears to the cries of his nation, the ſollici- 
tations of his ſon-in-law, and the proteſtant 
intereſt, of which he might have been the head. 
Lewis XIII. refuſed him aid, notwithſtanding 
id was viſibly his intereſt to prevent the princes 
of Germany from being oppreſſed. Lewis was 
not at that time under the direction of cardi- 
nal Richelieu. The palatine family and the 
proteſtant league were ſoon reduced to depend 
on no other aſſiſtance than that of two warriors, 
who were each at the head of a little vagabond 
army, like the Italian Condottieri : one of theſe 
was the prince of Brunſwick, whoſe whole do- 
minions conſiſted in the government, or rather 
uſurpation of the biſhopric of Halberſtadt; and 
who took the title of“ The Friend of _y 
an 


1620 


1621 
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and the. Enemy of the Prieſts ;”” which latter 
title he certainly deſerved, ſince he ſubfiſted en- 
tirely on plundering the churches : the other 
ſupport of this already ruined party was a baſ- 
tard-adventurer of the houſe of Mansfcldt, as 
well deſerving the title of“ Enemy of the 
Prieſts“ as the duke of Brunſwick. Theſe two 
defenders might very well contribute to ravage 
a part of Germany, but could never be of any 
ſervice in reſtoring the palatine, or ſettling the 
equilibrium of princes, 

The emperor, whoſe power in Ger- 16 
many was now confirmed, aſſembles a 23 
diet at Ratiſbon, in which he declares, “ That 
the elector-palatine having been guilty of high 
treaſon, his eſtates, goods, and digni- 
ties were fallen to the imperial demeſnes; 
but that, not being willing to diminiſh the num- 
ber of the electors, he wills, commands, and or- 
ders Maximilian of Bavaria to be inveſted with 
the eleCtorate-palatine.” He beſtowed this in- 
veſtiture from his throne ; his vice-chancellor 
declaring aloud, that the emperor conferred this 
dignity “ By the plenitude of his power.“ 

The proteſtant league, now on the point 
of being cruſhed, made freſh efforts to pre- 
vent its total ruin. It choſe Chriſtian IV. 
king of Denmark for its head; England ſup- 
plied it with ſome money; but neither the mo- 
ney of the Engliſh, nor the troops of Den- 
mark, nor yet the arms of Brunſwick or Manſ- 
feldt, ded aught againſt the emperor, and 
only ſerved to lay Germany waſte. Ferdinand 
II. triumphed over all oppoſition by his two 
generals, the duke of Walſtein and count Tilly. 


1623 


he king of Denmark was always defeated at 
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the head of his armies ; and Ferdinand, with- 
out ſtirring from home, was victorious and all 
powerful. 

He put the duke of Mecklenburg, one of 
the chiefs of the proteſtant aſtociation, under 
the ban of the empire, and gave his dutchy to 
his general Walſtein. He in like manner 
proſcribed duke Charles of Mantua, for hav- 
ing, contrary to his orders, taken poſſeſſion of 
the country which belonged to him by the right 
of inheritance. Mantua was taken and ſacked 
by the imperial troops, who ſpread terror 
throughout all Italy. He began to tighten the 
ancient chain which had linked Italy to the 
empire, and which had been ſlackened for a 
conſiderable time. One hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand ſoldiers, living at diſcretion in * 
ny, gave him abſolute power. This power 
was exerciſed over a people then under very 
unhappy circumſtances, as we may judge b 
the ſtate of the coin at that time, the numeri- 
cal value of which was four times greater than 
its original value, and was at the ſame time 
greatly adulterated. The duke of Walſtein 
declared publicly, that the time was at length 
come for reducing the electors to the condition 
of the dukes and peers of France, and the bi- 
ſnops to that of chaplains to the emperor. This 
was the Walſtein who afterwards aimed at be- 
coming independent, and who had endeavoured 
to pull down his ſuperiors, only to riſe upon 
their ruin. 

But the uſe which Ferdinand II. made of his 
good fortune and power, was what deſtroyed both 
the one and the other. He pretended to inter- 


poſe his authority in the affairs of Sweden and 
Poland, 


Poland, and to oppoſe Guſtavus Adolphus, who, 
Was ſupporting the pretenſions of his family, 
againſt Sigilmund king of Poland, this empe- 
ror's relation ; and he himſelf paved the way 
to his own ruin, by forcing this young prince 
to invade Germany, and by reducing the pro- 
teſtants to deſpair, 


Ferdinand II. thought himſelf with reaſon. 


powerful enough to break the peace of Paſſau, 
made by Charles V. and to order, by his ſole au- 
thority, all the princes and great lords to reſtore 
the biſhoprics and eccleſiaſtical benefices which 
they had gotten poſſeſſion of. This edict was a 
greater ſtretch of power than that by which: 
the edict of Nantz was revoked under Lewis 
XIV. Theſe two ſimilar attempts were at- 
tended with very different ſucceſs. Guſtavus. 
Adolphus, being invited by the proteſtant princes,, 
whom the king -of Denmark no longer dared to, 
aſſiſt, entered Germany td revenge them and, 
himſelf. 

The emperor wanted to re-eſtabliſh the- 
church, that he might be its maſter, and cardi- 
nal Richelicu oppoſed him'in his deſign ; even. 
the court of Rome Joined age inſt him, the fear 
of his powef being greater than their regard to. 
the intereſts of religion. It was no more ex- 
traordinary that the moſt Chriſtian king's mi- 
niſter, and even the Toure of Rome itſelf, 
ſhould eee in the ſuppott of the proteſtant 
cauſe, againſt a formidable cmneror, than It. 
had ED to ſee Francis I. and Henry II. in al- 
lance with the Turks againſt Charles V. 

When one man has done many great things, 
we are fond of aſcribing all to him. It is a 
common but miſtaken notion in France, that 
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cardinat Richelieu was the only perſon who 
cauſed Guſtavus to turn his arms upon Germa- 
ny, and that the revolution there was entirely 
owing to his ſchemes ; but it is evident that he 
did nothing more than take advantage of con- 
junctures. Ferdinand II. had in fact declared 
war againſt Guſtavus; he attempted to ſeize 
upon Livonia, which that young conqneror had 
made himſelf maſter of; he ſupported Sigiſ- 
mund, who was his competitor in the kingdom 
of Sweden, and he refuſed him the title of king. 
Intereſt, revenge, and pride *, called Guſtayus 
into Germany; and even if the French mini- 
ſtry had not aſſiſted him with money, when in 
Pomerania, he would ſtill have tried the fortune 
of arms, in a war that was already begun. 

He was victorious in Pomerania, at 
the time France made its treaty with 
him. The fingle payment of three hundred 


1631 


thouſand crowns, and an allowance of one mil- 
lion two hundred thouſand franks per ann. 


was neither an important object, a great effort 
in politics, nor a ſufficient ſuccour. Guſtavus 
did every thing by himſelf. Having entered 
Germany with Teſs than fifteen thouſand men, 
his number ſoon encreaſed to forty thouſand, 
by raiſing recruits in a country that furniſhed 
ſubſiſtence for them, and by making Germany 
itſelf contribute to his conqueſts in Germany. 
He obliges the elector of Brandenburg to ſe- 


Our author might have added the ſollicitations and 
ſubſidies of Charles I. king of England, who being anxious 
for the reſtoration of the palatine, not only aſſiſted him with 
money, but alſo with a great number of excellent officers, 
and fix thouſand men from Scotland, under the command. 
of the Marquis of Hamilton, 
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cure to him the fortreſs of Spandau and all the 
paſſes, and compels the elector of Saxony to 
give him the command of his own troops. 

He totally defeats the imperial Sent. 1 
army commanded by count Tilly, . 6 4 
before the gates of- Leipſick, and 3 
reduces all the places from the banks of the 
Elb to the Rhine. He preſently reinſtates the 
duke of Mecklenburg in his dominions at 
one end of Germany, and almoſt at the ſame 
inſtant he appears at the other end, in the Pa- 
latinate, after taking the city of Mentz in his 
march. A 

The emperor, who remained all this time 
motionleſs in Vienna, and ſaw himſelf, in leſs 
than one campaign, fallen from that greatneſs 
which had been ſo formidable, was now obliged 
to ſollicit pope Urban VIII. for a ſupply of 
men and money, who refuſed him both the 
one and the other. He then endeayoured to 
engage the court of Rome to publiſh a cruſade 
againſt Guſtavus. Inftead of a cruſade, the 
holy father promiſes a jubilee. Guſtavus in the 
mean time marches victorious through all Ger- 
many, and brings the elector-palatine to Mu- 
nich, who had at leaſt the conſolation of being 
in the palace of him who had depoſed him. 
This unfortunate prince was now on the point 
of being reſtored to his palatinate, and even 
to the crown of Bohemia, by the hand of the 
conqueror, when in the ſecond battle, ow 6 
near Leipſic, fought in the plains of © i 
Lutzen, Guſtavus was ſlain“ in the 32 


The manner of his death is differently related by dif- 
ferent hiſtorians, Puflendorf imputes it to the treachery 
| L 6 of 
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midſt of victories. His death proved fatal to 
the palatine, who being at that time ill, and 
deſpairing of any farther reſource, put an end 
to his unhappy life. 

Let thoſe who enquire how the ſwarms of 
barbarians, which formerly came out of the 
North, conquered the Roman empire, caſt 
their eyes upon what was performed by Guſta- 
vus in the ſpace of two years, againſt a more 
warlike people than the Romans were at that 
time, and they will be no longer aſtoniſhed, 

It is a circumſtance well worthy of attention, 
that neither the death of Guſtavus, nor the mi- 
nority of his daughter Chriſtina, queen of Swe- 
den, nor the bloody defeat which the Swedes 
ſuſtained at Nortlingen, prejudiced theſe con- 
queſts, It was then that the French miniſtry 
played the principal part in the affairs of Ger- 
many; it gave laws to the Swedes and the 
proteſtant princes of Germany, at the ſame 
time that it ſupported them; and this firſt 
gained the king of France Alſace, at the ex- 
pence of the houſe of Auftria. 

Guſtavus Adolphus had left behind him very 

eat generals, who were formed by him- 
elf; this has happened to almoſt all con- 
querors. Thele generals were ſeconded by a 
hero of the houſe of Saxony, duke Bernard of 
Weimar, a deſcendant of the ancient electoral 
branch, which had bcen deprived of their domi- 
nions by Charles V. who yet breathed revenge 


— — — — 


of Francis Albert, duke of Saxe-Lawenburg: but the 
truth is, he happened in reconnoitring with two equerries, 
to fall among a party of imperial Cuiraſhers, by whom he 
was ſlain, after having made a deſperate defence. 2 

* The palatine did not make away with himſelf; but 
died of a. ſever, occaſioned by gnef, 


againſſ 
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againſt the houſe of Auſtria. This prince had 
nothing to depend upon but a ſmall army which 


he had raiſed in the troubleſome times, and 


diſciplined himſelf, and whoſe ſwords were 
their only ſupport. This army, as well as that of 
the Swedes, was then paid by the French. The 
emperor, who never ſtirred out of his cloſet, 
had no great general left to oppoſe to them 
he had deprived himſelf of the only perſon who 
was capable of reſtoring the glory of his arms 
and throne; he was fearful that the famous 
duke Walſtein, to whom he had given an 
unlimited power over his armies, ſhould make 
uſe of ſo dangerous a power againſt Feb « 
him, and cauſed that general, who 8 3˙ 
aimed at independency, to be aſſaſſi- 37 
nated *. 

In this way did Ferdinand I. rid himſelf of 
cardinal Martinuſius, who was grown too 
powerful in Hungary; and Henry III. in like 
manner cauſed the cardinal and the duke of 
Guiſe to be murdered. 

Had Ferdinand II. commanded his troops in 
perſon, as he ought to have done in ſuch a cri- 
tical conjuncture, he would not have had oc- 
caſion to employ this weak revenge, which he 
thought neceſſary, and which after all did not 
make him more happy. 

Never was Germany more completely hum- 


bled than at this time: a Swediſh chancellor 


* Albert Winceſlaus Euſebius, count of Walſtein, duke 
of Mecklenbourg, Friedland, Segan, and Glogau, was aſſaſſi- 
nated at Egra, by three imperial officers, Leſly, Gordon, 
and Butler, the two firſt Scots, and the other an Iriſhman, 
The duke and his friends were firſt regaled at ſupper, and 


then perfidiouſly murdered by theſe infamous tools of ar- 
bitrary power, 
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ruled in that empire, and kept all proteſtant 

princes in ſubjection. This was the famous 

Oxenſtiern, who, animated in the beginning 

with the ſpirit of his maſter Guftavus, would 

not ſuffer the French to ſhare the fruits of that 
prince's conqueſts ; but, after the battle of Nort- 
lingen, he was obliged to intreat the French 
- Miniſter to deign to take poſſeſſion of Alſace, 
under the title of its protector. Richelieu pro- 
miſed Alſace to Bernard of Weimar, and at the 
ſame time did all in his power to ſecure it to 
France. Hitherto the French miniſtry had tem- 
poriſed and acted underhand ; but now it pulled 
off the maſk, and declared war againſt the two 
branches of the houſe of Auſtria, who were both 
of them weakened in Spain and Germany. Such 
was the iſſue of this thirty years war. Ae 

Sweden, Holland, and Savoy, attacked the 

houſe of Auſtria at the ſame time, and the real 

ſyſtem of Henry IV. was now followed. 

Feb Ferdinand II. died under theſe un- 
108 15. happy circumſtances, at the age of 
NE fifty-nine, after a reign of eighteen 

years, conſtantly diſturbed with foreign or do- 

meſtic wars, and having never fought but from 
his cabinet. He was very unhappy, becauſe 
in the midſt of his ſucceſſes he thought himſelf 
obliged to exerciſe acts of cruelty, and aſter- 
wards he experienced a great reverſe. Ger- 
many was ſtill more unhappy than himſelf; ra- 
vaged alternately by its own inhabitants, by the 

Swedes, and by the French; a prey to famine 

and want, and over-run with barbariſm, the 

inevitable conſequence of a long and unſucceſs- 


ful war. - 
This 
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This emperor has been praiſed as a great 


prince, and yet Germany was never fo miſe- 


rable as under his government. It was compa- 
ratively happy under that Rodolph who is ſo 
generally deſpiſed. 

Ferdinand II. left the empire to his ſon Fer- 
dinand III. who was already king of the Ro- 
mans; but he left only a diſmembered empire, 
of which France and Sweden ſhared the ſpoils. 

During the reign of Ferdinand III. the Auſ- 
trian power daily declined. The Swedes, who 
had ſettled in . remained there; France, 
joined with them, ſtill continued to aſſiſt the 
proteſtant party with money and arms; and, 
though ſhe herſelf was embarraſſed with an un- 
ſucceſsful war againſt Spain, and her miniſtry 


had frequently conſpiracies or civil wars to - 


ſuppreſs, nevertheleſs ſhe triumphed over the 
empire, as a wounded man, with a little affiſt= 
ance, overcomes his enemy who is deeper 
wounded than himſelf. Duke Bernard of Wei- 
mar, the deſcendant of the unfortunate duke 
of Saxony, who had been diſpoſſeſſed by Charles 
V. revenged the ſufferings of his family on the 
houſe of Auſtria, He had been one of Guſta- 
- vus's generals, who to a man maintained the 
glory of Sweden after their maſter's death; and 
he was the moſt fatal of all of them to the 
emperor. At firſt indeed he loſt the great battle 
of Nortlingen ; but afterwards, having with 
French money got together an army who ac- 
knowledged no other maſter than himſelf, in 
leſs than four months he gained four battles 
againſt the Imperialiſts. He had even thoughts 
of raiſing a ſovereignty to himſelf along the bor- 

ders 
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ders of the Rhine. The court of France had 
guarantied Alſace to him by treaty. | 

6 This new conqueror died at the age 
1039 of thirty-five, and bequeathed his army 
to his brothers, as a perſon bequeaths an eſtate. 
But France, who had more money than Wei- 
mar's brothers, bought this army, and carried 
on its conqueſts for herſelf. The marechal de 
Guebriant, the viſcount of Turenne, and the 
duke of Anguien, afterwards the great Conde, 
finiſhed what the duke of Weimar had begun. 
The Swediſh generals, Bannier and Torſien- 


ſon, preſſed Auitria on one ſide, while Turenne 


and Conde attacked it on the other. 

648 Ferdinand III. wearied out with fo 
1949 many ſhocks, was at length obliged to 
conclude the peace of Weſtphalia. By this fa- 
mous treaty the French and the Swedes gave 
hws to Germany in politics and religion. The 
diſpute between the emperors and the princes 
of the einpire, which had laſted for above 
ſeven hundred years, was at length happily ter- 
minated. » 

Germany was a great ariſtocracy, compoſed: 
of a king, electors, princes, and imperial cities. 
This empire which was already almoſt exhauſted, 
was oblized moreover to pay fix millions of rix- 
dollars to the Swedes, who had ravaged it and 
made it ſue for peace. The kings of Swe- 
den became princes of the einpire, by the ceſ- 
fion made to them of the fineſt provinces of 
Pomerania, Stettin, Wiſmar, Rugen, Verden, 
Bremen, and ſeveral other very conſiderable 
territories. - The king of France became land- 

grave 


. 
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grave of Alſace, without being a prince of the 


empire. 

The Palatine family was at length reſtored 
ta all its rights, excepting in the Upper Pala- 
tinate, which continued with the branch of 
Bavaria. The claims of the meaneſt private 
gentleman were diſcuſſed before the plenipoten- 
tiaries, as in a ſupreme court of juſtice. There 
were an hundred and forty decrees of reſtitu- 
tion ordered, all which were complied with. 
The three religions, the Roman catholic, the 


Lutheran, and the Calviniſt, were equally to- 


lerated. The imperial chamber was compoſed 
of twenty-four proteſtant, and twenty- ſix ca- 
tholic members; and the emperor was even 
obliged to receive fix proteſtants into his aulic 
council at Vienna, 

Had it not been for this peace, Germany 
would have become what it had been under the 
deſcendants of Charlemagne, an almoſt ſavage 
country. All the towns from Sileſia to the 
Rhine were ruined, the lands lay fallow, and 
the villages uninhabited. The city of Magde- 
burg, which had been burnt to the ground by 
count Tilly “, was not yet rebuilt. The trade 


of 


* John Tzerclaes, count de Tilly, was one of the great- 
eſt captains of the age in which he lived, He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in a particular manner at the battle of Prague; 
he defeated Mansfeldt near Elbogen; routed the margrave 
of Baden at Wimpfen ; gave Mansfeldt a ſecond overthrow 
in the neighbourhood of Darmſtadt ; gained a complete vic- 
tory over the duke of Halberſtadt at Statlo, and defeated 
the army of Denmark at Lutter, in the dutchy of Brunſwick. 
He took a great number of towns, and proceeded with equal 
rapidity and ſacceſs, till the year 1631, when he was over- 
thrown in a pitched battle at Leipſic, by Guſtavus Adolphus 
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of Augſburg and Nuremburg was entirely de- 


ſtroyed. There were no manufactories in the 
empire but thoſe of iron and ſteel; money was 
extremely ſcarce; all the conveniencies of life 
were unknown; the manners were affected by 
the harſhneſs which thirty years civil war had 
infuſed into all minds. fr ſhort, it has re- 
quired an age to ſupply Germany with all that 
it wanted. The French refugecs were the firſt 
who introduced this improvement, and no coun- 
try has profited ſo much as Germany by the re- 
voking the edict of Nantz. Every thing elſe 
has been brought about of itſelf, or by time. 
The arts have ſpread themſelves from x fr to 
place; and Germany is at length become as 
flouriſhing as Italy was in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, when ſo many princes vied with each 
other in the ſplendor and politeneſs of their 
courts. 


— 


king of Sweden, He reaſſembled and recruited his forces, 
and gained ſome advantages over count Horn; but next year, 
at the paſſage of the Lech, he was mortally wounded, and 
died at Ingolſtadt, unmarried, It is remarked of this great 


man, that he never drank wine, and never Knew 
woman, 
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E 
Of ENGLAND till the Year 1641. 


A S the Spaniſh monarchy grew weak after 


Philip II. and France fell to decay and 
confuſion after the reign of Henry IV. till re- 


ſtored again by the great ſucceſſes of cardinal. 


de Richelieu, ſo did the kingdom of England 
droop for a long time after the reign of Eliza- 


beth. Her ſucceſſor, James I. ought to have 


had more influence in Europe than herſelf, as 
having joined the crown of Scotland to that 


of England, and yet his reign was far leſs 


glorious... | 

It is to be obſerved that the laws of ſuc- 
ceſſion in England had not that inconteſtable 
ſanction and force which they had in F rance 
and Spain. They reckon among James's chief 
rights, the will made by Elizabeth , in which 
ſhe calls him to the ſucceſſion z and James 
himſelf was in continual apprehenſion, leſt he 
ſhould not be named in the will of a queen fo 
beloved and reſpected by her people, who 
vould neceſſaiily be determined by her laſt 
d-lires. 


* Queen Elizabeth never made a will, and conſtantly re- 
ſuſed to name her ſucceſſor. After ſhe was deprived of the 
uſe of ſpeech, the noblemen of her council deſired ſhe 


would give ſome token of her approving James as her ſuc- . 


ceffor, and ſhe laid her hand upon” her head as a mark of 
approbation : but if ſhe had made no ſuch ſign, the ſuc- 
ceſſion was already ſo ſettled, that the crown would have 
quictly devolved to the king of Scotland, 

Not- 
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Notwithſtanding his great obligation to Eli- 
zabeth's will, he did not put on mourning for 
the murdreſs of his mother. As foon as he was 


acknowledged king, he looked upon himſelf as 


ſuch by divine right, and for that reaſon aſſumed 
the title of Sacred Majeſty.” This was the 
firſt foundation of the nation's diſcontent, and 
of the unparalleiled misfortunes of his zon and 
his poſterity +. ; 

In the firſt part, which was the moſt peace- 
able of his reign, there was formed one of the 
moft horrid conſpiracies that ever entered into 
the human imagination: all the other plots 
which revenge, politics, or the barbarity of 
civil wars, and even fanaticiſm itſelf had pro- 
duced, were not to- compare in blackneſs to the 
powder plot. The Engliſh Roman catholics 
expected greater conceſſions from the king than 
he choſe to grant them. Some of them, more 
outrageous than the reſt, and poſſeſſed with that 


gloomy melancholy which engenders the great- 


eſt erimes, had reſolved to reſtore their religion 
in England, by extirpating at one blow the 
King, the royal family, and all the peers of the 
kingdom. One Piercy, of the Northumberland 
family, Robert Cateſby, and others, contrived a 
ſcheme to place thirty-ſix barrels of gunpowder 


— 


F This trifling cauſe is by no means adequate to the 
great effects it is ſuppoſed to have produced, The commons 
of England were by this time grown rich and powerful. 
They reſolved to aſſert their independency, and vindicate their 
privileges in the face of the prerogative; and never could 
have ſound a better opportunity than this of ſtruggling againſt 
a foreign prince who had no perſonal intereſt in the king- 
dom, and was beſides ridiculous and abſurd enough in his 
conduct, to weaken the authority of his crown, 


under 
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under the houſe of lords, where the Feb 
king was to make his ſpeech to the 16• 75 
parliament. Never was crime more 105 
eaſy to be executed, nor attended with a more 
certain proſpect of ſucceſs. No one could have 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of ſo new a contrivance, nor 
could any thing happen to obſtruct it. The 
thirty-ſix barrels of powder, which had been 
bought in Holland at different times, were 
— ready immediately under the houſe of 
ords, in a coal-cellar, which Piercy had ſeveral. 
months before hired for the purpoſe. They 
now waited only for the meeting of the par- 
liament ; and there was nothing to fear, unleſs 
the remorſe of ſome one of the conſpirators; but 
the two Jeſuits, Garnet and Aldecorn, who 
were their confeſſors, had taken care to remove 
all ſcruples of conicience. Piercy, who could 
without pity be the inſtrument of deſtroying 
the king and all the nobility of the nation, felt 
an emotion of compaſſion for one of his friends, 
the lord Monteagle, who was a peer of the 
kingdom. This private attachment prevented 
the execution of the deſign. He wrote a letter 
to Monteagle *, in a feigned hand, adviſing him, 
<< Tf he had any regard 40 his life, to be abſent 
at the opening of the ſeſſion, for God and man 
had concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs of the 
times. The danger, added the writer, will be 
paſt in as little time as you ſhall take to burn 
are 


ä —2— 
—— 


It does not appear that this letter was written by 
Piercy : but the notice was probably given by Treſham, 
one of the conſpirators, who was related to the lady of 
the lord Monteagle, : 


Piercy 
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Piercy was ſo ſecure, that he never imagined 
it poſſible for any one to gueſs that the whole 
parliament was to be blown up : however, the 
letter being read in the king's council, and no 
one being able to gueſs at the nature of the 
intended plot, of which there does not appear 
the leaſt probable intimation, the king, after 
ſome few minutes reflection upon the ſhort 
time that the danger was to laſt, fell upon the 
true deſign of the conſpirators. Perſons were 
ſent by his orders the very night before the 
opening of the parliament to ſearch the 
- vaults and cellars under the houle ; there they 
found a man at the cellar-door, with a match 
in his hand, and a horſe waiting for him; and 
upon ſearching they found the barrels of 
powder. 

Piercy, and the chief of the conſpirators, 
upon hearing of the diſcovery of their plot, 
had time to raiſe about an hundred cathclic 
gentlemen, who all fold their lives dearly : only 
eizht of the conſpirators were taken and ex- 
ecuted; amongſt theſe were the two Jeſuits. 
The king declared that they had ſuffered ac- 
cording to law ; but their order declared them 
innocent, and made martyrs of them. Such 
was the ſpirit of the age in all thoſe countries 
where the minds of mankind were blinded and 
led aſtray by religious diſputes. 

The gunpowder-plot was the only great 
inſtance of cruelty that the Engliſh gave the 
world during the reign of James I, Far from 
being a perſecutor, that monarch openly em- 
braced toleration, and even ſtrongly cenſured 
the preſbyterians, who taught at that time 

| that 
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that hell was the infallible portion of every 
apiſt. | 
. He governed in uninterrupted peace for the 
ſpace of twenty-two years, during all which 
time trade flouriſhed, and the people lived in 
plenty. Nevertheleſs his reign was contemp- 
tible both at home and abroad ; abroad, becauſe, 
as being the head of the proteſtant party in Eu- 
rope, he neglected to ſupport it again. its ca- 
tholic adverſaries in the grand criſis of the Bo- 
hemian war, and abandoned his ſon-in-law the 
elector-palatine: he treated when he ſhould 
have fought, and was a dupe at the ſame time 
to the courts of Vienna and Madrid; he was 
continually ſending ſplendid ambaſſies, and 
never had an ally +. 
is little ſhare of credit among other nations 
contributed not a little to make him deſpiſed 
in his o, n. His authority in England had 
ſuffered great diminution from his attempts to 
give it too much weight and luſtre; by con- 
tinually * his parliament, that God had 
made him abſolute maſters over them, and that 
all their privileges were derived from the favour 
and condeſcenſion of his predeceſſors. By theſe 
and ſuch like ſpeeches he put the parliament 
upon examining into the limits of the royal 


Y 


— — 


— — 


+ About this time there was a theatrical piece exhibited 
. at Bruſſels, in which a courier was introduced declaring 
the melancholy tidings, that the palatinate would ſoon be 
wreſted from the emperor ; inaſmuch as the king of Den- 
mark had agreed to furniſh the expelled elector with one 
hundred thouſand pickled herrings ; the Dutch had reſolved 
to give him the like number of butter- boxes; and the 


king of England to employ one hundred thouſand am- 
baſſadors, | 


pre- 
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prerogative, and the extent of the national 
rights; and from that time they endeavoured 
to ſet bounds: which they did not well under- 
ſtand. The king's eloquence only tended to 
ſubject him to ſevere criticiſms, and the world 
did not his learning all the juſtice he expected 
from it. - Henry IV. never called him. by any 
other name than Maſter James, and his own 
ſubjects did not beſtow more gracious titles 
upon him. Accordingly he told his parliament 
in one of his ſpeeches, I have piped to you, 
and you have not danced ; I have mourned to 
ou, and you have not lamented.” By thus 
fubjeQing his prerogative. to be canvaſſed by 
idle ſpeeches badly received, he hardly ever ob- 
tained the ſupplies he demanded. His bounties 
and neceſſities obliged him, like many other 
princes, to diſpoſe of dignities and titles, which 
the vanity of mankind is always ready to pur- 
chaſe. He created two hundred baronets +, a 
ſpecies of rar between a baron and a 
knight, to deſcend as an hereditary title. For 
this inſignificant honour, each perſon paid two 
thouſand pounds ſterling. The only privilege 
enjoyed by theſe baronets was that of taking 
place of a knight : neither of them had a place 
in the houſe of peers; and this new diſtinction 
was very little regarded by the reſt of the 
nation. g 
W hat chiefly alienated the aſſections of the 
Engliſh from him, was his giving himſelf en- 


+ He created only one hundred baronets by patents, ob- 
kging them to maintain a certain number of ſoldiers in 
Ireland: but this ſervice was commuted for a ſum of money. 
He likewiſe raiſed money by creating a certain number of 
kaights of Nova Scotia, who purchaſed this diſtinction. 
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tirely up to favourites. Lewis XIII. Philip 
III. and James, were at one and the ſame time 
a prey to the ſame foible; and while the firſt 
was abſolutely governed by Cadenet, whom he 
created duke of Luines, and the ſecond by San- 
doval, made duke of Lerma, James was wholly 
under the diretion of a Scotchman, named 
Carr, whom he created earl of Somerſet, and 
whom he afterwards left for George Villiers, 
as 2 woman leaves one lover for another. 

This George Villiers is the ſame duke of 
Buckingham, who was at that time fo celebrated 
in Europe for the beauty of his perſon, his 
amours, and his lofty pretenſions. He was the 
firſt gentleman who had been made a duke in 
England, without being either a relation of an 
ally to the ſovereign. It was one of the ca- 
prices of the human mind, that a king who 
wrote like a divine in controverſtal points, 
ſhou!d give himſelf up, without reſerve, to a 

ero of romance. Buckingham perſuaded the 
prince of Wales, afterwards the unfortunate 
Charles I. to viſit Spain in diſguiſe, with- 
out any attendants, and go to Madrid to make 
love to the infanta; who was then propoſed for 
a match to this young prince, offering to ac- 
company him as his eſquire in this knight 
errant expedition. James, who was called the 
Engliſh Solomon, agreed to this extraordinary 
proſect, in Which he hazarded the ſafety of 
his ſon and heir. ö f | 

The more he was obliged to manage the 
houſe of Auſtria, the leſs able he was to aſſiſt the 
proteſtant cauſe or his ſon-in-law the palatine. 
To make this romantic adventure complete, 
the duke of Buckingham, who had fallen in 

Vol. V. e d M 1 love 
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love with the dutcheſs of Olivarez, affronted 
the duke her huſband, who was prime miniſter, 
broke off the match with the infanta, and 
brought the prince of Wales back again to 
England as ſuddenly as he had taken him 
away. He immediately ſet on ſoot a treaty of 
marriage between Charles and the princeſs 
Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV. and ſiſter to 
Lewis XIII. and though he behaved ſtill more 
extravagantly in France than he had done in 
Spain, he ſucceeded in his negociation. But 
James never recovered the credit he had loſt 
with his people. His high-flown notions of the 
royal prerogative, and the divine right of kings 
with which he perpetually. interlarded all his 
ſpeeches, and which he never maintained by 
his actions, gave birth to a faction which after- 
wards overturned the throne, and diſpoſed of it 
more than once, after having ſtained it with 
blood. This faction was that of the puritans, 
which partly ſubſiſts to this day, under the title 
of the whig party; and the oppoſite faction, 
which ſtood up for the church of England and 
the royal prerogative, has taken the name of 
tories. Theſe mutual animoſities inſpired the 
nation from that time with a cruel, outrageous, 
and glooiny ſpirit, which nipped the arts and (ci- 
ences inthe bud, that were as yet hardly diſcloſed, 

Some men of genius had, in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, cultivated the held of literature, which 
till then had lain fallow in England. Shake- 
ſpear, and after him Ben Johnſon *, had poliſhed 
the ſtage. Spencer had revived epic poetry : 
Bacon, who'had more merit as a ſcholar than a 
chancellor, opened a new road to philoſophy. 
The underſtandings of men began to be poliſhed 


— 


® Johnſon was cotemporary with Shakeſpear, 
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and improved. The diſputes of the clergy, 
and the bickerings between the king and 12 
parliament brought back the age of barbariſm, 
It was a matter of no ſmall difficulty to aſ- 
certain the juſt bounds of the royal prerogative, 
the parliamentary privileges, and the liberties of 
the people, as well in England as Scotland, as 
likewiſe to ſettle thoſe of the Epiſcopal autho- 
rity in both kingdoms. Henry VIII. had broken 
down all the fenccs of the conſtitution ; + Eli- 
zabeth, at her acceſſion, found ſome that had 
been newly ſettled, which ſhe lowered and 
raiſed with a happy dexterity. James I. waſted 
his time in diſputing, and while he -pretended 
to level them all, he left them all ſtanding : 
however the nation, who was put upon its 
guard by his declarations, -prepared to defend 
them in caſe of an attack. Charles I. ſoon after 
his acceſſion, attempted to execute what his 
father had too frequently propoſed, without 
having ever effeted. _ 
It was in England, as well as in Germany, 
Poland, Sweden, and Denmark, in the power 
of the people to grant ſubſidies to the ſovereign 
in the nature of a free and voluntary gift. 
Charles I. was deſirous to aſſiſt his brother- in- 
law the elector- palatine, and the proteſtants 
againſt the emperor. His father James had at 
length entered upon the ſame deſign towards 
the latter part of his reign, when it was too 
late. Money was wanting to raiſe troops to 
ſend into the lower Palatinate, and for defraying 
other expences; it is this metal alone that 
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I He had not broken them down, but overleaped ther 
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confers power, ſince it has become the repreſent: 

tive of all things. The king then demanded 
it as 4 debt, and the parliament would not grant 
it otherwiſe than a free gift; and before they 
would grant even this, inſiſted upon a redreſs 
of grievances. Were they to wait for a re- 
dreis of grievances in every nation before they 
could procure ſupplies for raiſing troops, the 

would never be able to make war. Charles . 
had been perſuaded to this armament by his 
ſiſter, the princeſs palatine: it was ſhe who had 
forced her huſband to accept the crown of Bo- 
hemia, who had for five years together vainly 
ſollicited the king her father for aſſiſtance, and 
at length obtained it after it had been ſo long 
deferred, through the intereſt and inſtigation of 
the duke of Buckingham. The parliament 
granted but a very inconſiderable ſupply. There 
had been ſome inſtances in England of kings, 
who not being willing to call a parliament, and 
being in need of money, had raiſed ſums from 
private perſons, by way of loan. This loan 
was extorted ; thoſe who lent their money uſu- 
ally loſt it, and thoſe who refuſed were im- 
priſoned. Theſe arbitrary methods had been 
practiſed on certain preſſing occaſions, where 
the prince was ſufficiently powerful to exerciſe 
ſmall arts'of oppreſhon with impunity. Charles 


made uſ of the ſame method, but with re- 


ſtrictions, and borrowed ſome few ſums with 
which he equipped a fleet, and raiſed troops, 
which returned without doing any thug. 
"14 A new parliament was now to be cal- 
1020 Jed. The houſe of commons, inſtead of 
aſſiſting the king's neceſſities, impeached the 
duke of Buckingham, whoſe power and inſo- 
tence diſguſted the whole nation. Charles, 
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unable to bear the inſult offered him in the 
perſon of his miniſter, committed two of the 
members *, who had been the moſt forward 
in accuſing him, priſoners to the Tower, He 
did not, however, properly ſupport this arbitrary 
att, which was indeed a direct violation of the 
laws; and bis weakneſs in releaſing the two 
members, emboldened thoſe whom their impri- 
ſonment had irritated. * He had alſo configed a 
peer of the kingdom +, on the ſame account, 
whom he likewiie ſet at liberty in the ſame man- 
ner, This was not the way to procure ſup- 
plies; accordingly, they would not grant him 
any. The extorted loans were therefore con- 
tinucd, and ſoldiers were, quartered . upon the 
houſes of thoſe burghers who were backward 
in their contributions. Such a conduct could 
not fail to alienate all minds from him. The 
general diſcontent was farther increaſed by 
the duke of Buckingham, who was returned 
from his diſgraceful expedition to Rochelle. 

A third parliament was convoked; but this 
was only aſlembling a number of exaſperated 
ſuhjects, who thought of nothing but reſtoring 
the national rights and the privileges of par- 
liament. They began by voting that the ha- 
beas corpus act t, which was the guardian of 
their hberties, could not ſufter encroachment ; 
Sir Dudley Digges, and Sir John Elliot. AT 

+ The earl of Arundel. 

1 The habeas corpus act was afterwards paſſed as an ex- 


Planation of that article in Magna Charta, importing that no 
freeman ſhall be arreſted or imprifoned, except by the legal 
judgment of his peers, or by an expreſs law of the land. 
On this occaſion the commons voted that no ſubje& ſhould 
be impriſoned without cauſe ſhewn ; and that the priſoner 
fhould enjoy the privilege of the habeas corpus, even though 
committed by order of the king and council, | 
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that the billetting ſoldiers upon the houſes of the 
burghers was a violation of the liberty and pro- 
perty of the ſubject; and that no money could 
de raiſed by any other authority than act of 
parliament. The king, by being too obſtinate 
in the ſupport of his authority, and perſiſting 
in his demand of a ſupply, weakened the one, but 
did not obtain the other. The parliament was 
{ſtil dent upon bringing the duke of Bucking- 
bam to a trial. An Iriſh fanatic, whom the 
general hatred of this miniſter had inſpired 
with a kind of patriot fury, aſſaſſinated him in 
his own houſe, and in the midſt of his friends: 
1628 © {bis act ſufficiently ſhewed the degree 
of fury which began to ſeize upon the 
nation, There was a trifling duty upon the 
importation and exportation of merchandize, 
called Tunnage and poundage.” The late 
king bad always been in poſleſfion of this by 
act of parliament; and Charles thought there 
was no occaſion for a ſecond act to enable him 
| 55 collect it. Three merchants of London 
having refuſed to pay this fmall tax, the officers 
of the cuſtoms ſeized upon their effects. One 
of theſe merchants was a member of the houſe 
of commons. This houſe, who had its own 
liberties to defend in thoſe of the people, com- 
menced a ſuit againſt the king's officers; the 
king, incenſed at this behaviour, diffolved the 
arliament, and committed four members of the 
houſe priſoners to the Tower. Theſe were the 
weak beginnings which produced the overthrow 
of the ſtate, and ſtained the throne with blood. 
Theſe ſources of the public calamity were 
farther encreaſed by a torrent of diviſions in the 
church of Scotland. Charles reſolved to per- 
fect his deſigns, with reſpect to religion, as well 
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as the ſtate. Epiſcopacy had not been absliſhed 
in Scotland, at the time of the reformation be- 
fore Mary Stuart; but the proteſtant biſhops 
had always been kept in ſubjection by the preſ. 
byterians. The Scotch people were governed 
by a kind of republic of prieſts, who were all- 
upon an equality with each other. This was 
the only country in the world where riches'and 
honours did not make the biſhops powerful. 
They retained their feats in pattiament, their 
honorary rights, and the revenues of their ſees; 
but they were paſtors without a flock, and peers 
without credit, The Scottiſh parliament, which 
was wholly compoſed of preſbyterians, - only 
ſuffered the biſhops to retain their dignity, in 
order to debaſe them. The ancient abbe 
were all in ſecular hands, who had a place in 
arliament, in virtue of the title of abbor. 
y degrees the number of theſe titular abbots 
were diminiſhed. 'James I. reſtored epiſcopacy 
with all its privileges. The king of 
land was not acknowledged as head of the 
church of Scotland; but being born in that 
country, and having laviſhed Engliſh money in 
penſions and places to ſeveral of its members, 
be was more maſter at Edinburgh than in Lon- 
don. The preſbyterian aſſembly ſtill ſubſiſted 
as before, notwithſtanding the reſtoration of 
epiſcopacy. Theſe two different bodies were 
always thwarting each other, and the ſynodic 
republic generally got the better of the epiſco- 
pal monarchy. James, who looked upon the 
biſhops as a body devoted to the throne, 
and the calviniſtical prefbyterians as enemies 
to the kingly dignity, thought that he ſhould 
be able to reconcile his Scottiſh ſubjects to epiſ- 
copal government, by introducing a new li- 
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turgy amongſt them, and getting it received. 
This was no other than the church of England 


liturgy. His death prevented the accompliſhment 


of this deſign, which his ſon Charles now re- 
aſſumed, and determined to carry into execution. 

This liturgy conſiſted in certain forms of 
prayer and ceremonies, and the uſe of a ſurplice 
to be worn by the prieſt when officiating. , The 
16 biſhop of Edinburgh had no ſooner, be- 

37 gun to read the ſtatutes enacting theſe 
ſeveral cuſtoms, than the populace roſe in the 
utmoſt fury, and faluted him with a ſhower of 
ſtones. The preſbyterians immediately entered 
into a covenant, as if all laws, divine and human, 
were about to be aboliſhed { and the natural 
deſire of the great to ſupport their own ſchemes 
on one ſide, and the fury of popular oppoſition 
on-the other, raiſed a civil war in Scotland. 

It was not known at that time who fomented 
theſe diſturbances, nor who it was that prepared 
the way for the tragical end of Charles I. It 
was Cardinal Richelieu. This deſpotic miniſter, 
who-wented to hinder Mary of Medicis from 
finding an aſylum in England, and to engage 
Charles in the intereſts of France, had receiy- 
ed a refuſal from that monarch, rather more 
haughty than politic, which had exaſperated 
-him. There is a letter of the Cardinal's to 
the count d'Eſtrades, at that time envoy from 
the court of France to England, in which are 
thoſe remarkable words, which we have already 
mentioned: The king and queen of England 
ſhall repent their having neglected my offers be- 
fore a year is paſt, and ſhall quickly find that 
I am not to be deſpiſed.” _ | 
lle had an Iriſh prieſt, who was one of his 
Secretaries ; this man he ſent to London and 
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Edinburgh, in order to ſow diſſenſions among 
the preſbyterians, partly by his rbetoric and 
partly by money; and the letter to d Eſtrades is. 
another ſpring to this machine. In looking 
into the archives of all nations, we ſhall con- 
ſtantly find religion ſacrificed to intereſt and 
revenge. 
The Scots took up arms. Charles had re- 
courſe to the Engliſh clergy, and even to the 
catholics of the kingdom, who equally hated 
the presbyterians, and only furniſhed the king 
with money, . becauſe they looked upon this as a 
religious war. However, he had for ſome 
months an army of twenty thouſand men; but 
they were of little ſervice to him, except in 
forwarding his negociations with the malcon- 
tents, and afterwards, when this army was dif» 
banded for want of pay, theſe negoctations became 
more difficult. He was therefore obliged to 
have recourſe again to war. Hiſtory x 
furniſhes few examples of a greatneſs ed Lig 
of foul equal to that of the noblemen Pass 1, 
who compoſed the king's privy council, — 3 
who, on this occaſion, contributed the: 
greateſt part of their fortunes for their maſter's 
ſefvice. - The ſamous archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Laud, and the marquis of Hamilton, 
ſignalized themſelves in a Particular manner by 
their contributions; and the famous carl of 
Strafford, alone, gave a hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds ſterling; but theſe ſupplies 
not being nearly ſufficient, the king was oblig- 
ed to call another parliament. _ 7 
The houſe of commons were ſo far from 
looking upon the Scots as enemies, that they con- 
ſidered them as brethren,B who ſet them an example 
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for defending their own privileges; and the king 


reccived nothing from this parliament but the 
ſharpeſt remonſtrances againſt the methods he 
had employed to raiſe thoſe ſupplies which they 
had refuſed to furniſh him with. All the rights 
which the king had aſſumed to himſelf were 
declared abuſive and oppreflive ; ſuch as the 
duty of tunnage and poundage, - ſhip-money, 
the ſale of excluſive charters to the merchants, 
the billeting of ſoldiers on the citizens houſes, 
and, in ſhort, every thing which interfered 
with the liberties of the people. They like- 
wiſe complained of a court of juſtice, called 
the Star Chamber, which had iflued ſeveral ſe- 
vere decrees againſt the ſubject. Charles then 
diſſolved this new parliament, which greatly in- 
creaſed the diſſatis faction of the nation. 

It ſeemed as if Charles had ſtudied to ſet all 
wanks of people againſt him; for inſtead of 
ſoothing the city of London in theſe delicate cir- 
cumſtances, he proſecuted it before the Star 
Chamber, for ſome lands in Ireland, and con- 
demned it in a heavy fine. He continued to 
raiſe all the taxes, againſt which the parliament 
had ſo bitterly inveighed. Such a conduct in 
an abſolute prince would have occaſioned a 
xevolt among his ſubjects, much more in a li- 
mited monarch. III ſupported by his ſubjects, 
and ſecretly diſquieted by the intrigues of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, he was not able to prevent the 
Scottiſh army from coming as far as Newcaſtle. 
Having thus paved the way to his future miſ- 

6 ' fortunes, he convoked the parliament, 
1040. which put the finiſhing hand to his ruin. 

This ſeſſion began, as all the reſt had done, 

by craving redreſs of grievances, the —__ 
3 0 
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of the Star Chamber, the ſuppreſſion of arbi- 
trary exactions, particularly that of ſhip-money, 
and concluded by deſiring triennial parliaments. 
Charles, who had it no longer in his power to 
refuſe, granted all their demands. ' He hoped 
to regain his loſt authority by a little flexibility, 
but herein he was miſtaken. He imagined that 
the parliament would aſfiſt him in taking ven- 
— upon the Scots for their irruption into 
ngland ; and inſtead of that, this very parlia- 
ment made them a preſent of three hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling, to defray the expences 
they had been at in carrying on a civil war. 
fe flattered himfelf likewiſe with ſuppteſſing 
puritanical party in England; almoſt all 
the members of the houſe of commons were 
themſelves puritans. He had a tender affection 
for the earl of Strafford, who had devoted him- 
ſelf fo generouſly to his ſervice; and the houſe 
of commons impeached this nobleman of high 
treaſon; purely on account of his attachment 
to his maſter. He was accuſed of divers mie 
demeanors inevitable in tumultuous times; but 
all committed for the king's ſervice, and which 
had been effaced by the generous manner in 
which he had contributed to the relief of his ne- 
ceflities. However, he was condemned by his 
peers : but he could not be put to death without 
the king's conſent. The mad populace cried. 
aloud for the blood of this loyal nobleman, 
The earl carried his virtue to ſuch a height, as 
to exhort the king to conſent to his death; and 
the king was weak enough to ſign this fatal 
act, which ſhewed his ſubjects the way to ſhed 
blood ſtill more precious. | 5 Labs 
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Of the Misfortunes and Death of CHARLES I. 
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ENS AND, Scotland, and. Ireland, were 
at that time divided into violent. factions, 
as well as France; but thoſe of France were 
only the cabals of princes and noblemen 
againſt a prime miniſter, who oppreſſed them; 
whereas the parties which diſtracted Charles's 
kingdom, were the general convulſions. of all 

minds, a violent and fixed deſire of changin 

the conftitution of the ſtate, an ill-concert 
ſcheme in the royaliſts to .eftabliſh deſpotic 
power; a madneſs for liberty in the people; 
a thirſt of power in the commons; an-evil 
deſign in the biſhops, to cruſh the puritanical 
or calviniſtical party; and, in fine, the ſecret 
and cloſely-purſued plan of thoſe people, called 
the independents, which conſiſted in making 
uſe of the errors and miſtakes of others, in or- 
der to render themſelves their maſters. 9 
O In the midſt of all theſe troubles, the 
ba catholics of Ireland thought they had 
found the faireſt opportunity of ſhaking 
off the 1 8 yoke; and religion and liberty, 
thoſe two ſources of the greateſt actions, hur- 
ned them into a deſign, the horror of which 
eould only be paralleled by that on the fatal 
day of St. Bartholomew. They plotted to riſe 
throughout all the provinces on one day, and 
murder every proteſtant in the kingdom; and 
they actually maſſacred upwards of forty rf 
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and t. The king was at that time in Scotland, 
where he had but lately ſettled matters on a pa- 
cific footing, and the commons governed Eng- 
land. Theſe Iriſh catholics, in excuſe for this 
barbarous maſſacre, pretended to have received 
a commiſſion from the king himſelf to take up 
arms; and Charles, who was ſoliciting aſſiſt 
ance againſt them, both from his Engliſh 4 
Scattiſh ſubjects, found himſelf accuſed of the 
crime he was endeavouring to puniſh, The 
Scottiſh parliament referred the buſineſs to the 
commons of England, alledging with juſtice, 
that Ireland depended upon England. The 
Ins- therefore, returned in haſte to London. 
he houſe of commons thinking, or at leaſt 
pretending to think, that he was concerned in 
the Iriſh rebellion, ſent but very lender ſupplies 
of men and money to that kingdom; and at 
the ſame time preſented a remonſtrance to the 
king of the moſt virulent nature. 
Among other things they deſire his majeſty 
to employ in his council ſuch perſons + - as 
ſhould be nominated by them, and even threaten 
him to take other meaſures in caſe of a refuſal.” 
The houſe of commons ſent three of its mem- 
bers to preſent this remonſtrance to the king, 
who delivered upon their knees a petition, 
which was no other than an open declaration 
of war againſt him. Oliver 9 Who 
was already a member of the houſe, declared, 
« that if the remonſtrance did not paſs in the 


© + Such is the computation of moſt hiſtorians ; but the 
whole is a ſhocking exaggeration, derived ſrom animoſity 
and miſapprehenfion : if we ſhould read four inſtead of 
forty thouſand, we ſhould approach nearer the truth; and, 
we are afraid, it will be found difficult t prove that the. 
cathokics were the aggreſſors. 
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Houſe, he would ſell the little eſtate he had, 
and retire from England.” 
This ſpeech proves that he was then an enthu- 
fiaſt for that liberty, which his ambition after- 
wards trampled upon. | 
© Charles did not dare at that time to diſſolve 
the parltament; or had he attempted it, they 
would not have obeyed him. There were ſe- 
veral officers of the army formerly aſſembled in 
Scotland, who were the king's friends, and 
16 particularly attached to his perſon. He 
154 was likewiſe ſupported by the biſhops 
and the few papift lords then in London: thoſe 
who had before been engaged in the powder 
plot, to exterminate His whole family, were 
now wholly devoted to his intereſt, all the reſt 
of the nation was againſt him. The poputace, 
ſtirred up by the puritan party, fifled the whole 
city with fedition, and aſſembling in a great 
multitude þefore the houfe of lords, exclaimed, 
No biſhops, no biſhops.” Twelve prelates, 
intimidated by theſe riotous proceedings, re- 
ſolved to retire, and fubſcribed a proteſt againſt 
all laws, votes, and refolutions which fhould 
be made in their abſence. The lords upon re- 
receiving this proteft, committed them pri- 
foners to the Tower; upon which the reſt of 
the biſhops ſoon afterwards withdrew from the 
houſe, . 
While the king's power was thus upon the 
decline, one of his favourites, the lord Digby, 
gave him the pernicious and fatal advice to fup- 
4 it by one vigorous ſtroke of authority, 
king unhappily forgot that this was a con- 
juncture in which he ought not to expoſe it to 
any new aftront, and went in perſon _— 
; ie 
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hauſe of commons, to apprehend five members 
who had been the moſt: violent againft him, 
and whom he impeached of high treaſon. 
Theſe five members had withdrawn from the 
houſe : the whole houſe exclaimed againſt this 
violation of its privileges. The king, like a 
bewildered perſon, who knows not whither to 
turn himſelf, went from the houſe to the Guild+ 

hall, to demand the aſſiſtance of the city. The 
common council, inſtead of complying with 
his defire, preſent a remonftrance againſt him- 
ſelf. He then returns to Windſor, and, in 
order to attone for the wrong ſtep he had taken, 
and which he found himſelf. incapable of ſup- 
porting, ſent a meſſage to the commons, givin 
them to underſtand, that © he deſiſted from his 
proſecution of the five members, and that he 
would take as much care of the privileges of 
parliament as of his own life.” he violence 


of his former conduct had rendered him odious 


to his parliament, and his preſent conceſſions 
made them deſpiſe him. 

The commons began now to take the whole 
management of the kingdom into their own 
hands, The peers fit by their own right in 
parliament ; this is the ancient privilege of the 


barons. and feudal lords. The commons are 


in parliament- as repreſentatives for the cities 
and boroughs + who ele them. The people 
placed much greater confidence in theſe depu- 
ties, who were their repreſentatives, than in the 
pa: Theſe latter, to recover the credit they 

ad loſt with the people, adopted the general 
+ Not only the cities and boroughs, but the counties 


Themſelves are repreſented in the houſe of commons, 
ſentiments 
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ſentiments of the nation, and ſtood up for the 
aur of a parliament, of which they were 
originally: the principal part. | 
| Dario this confuſion, the rebellion. in Ire- 
land triumphed. over the weak oppoſition which 
had been made to it, and the inſurgents, reek- 
ing with the blood of their countrymen, car- 
ried on their barbarities under the king's name, 
and that of the queen his conſort; eſpecially the 
1642 latter, as ſhe was a catholic. Both houſes 
now propoſe to raiſe the militia; but at the 
ſame time inſiſt that it ſnall be commanded by 
ſuch officers only as they ſhould nominate. 
According to law, nothing can be done, touch- 
ing the militia, without the king's conſent; and 
the parliament rightly ſuppoſed that he would 
never conſent to = an ordinance which made 
directly againſt himſelf. Accordingly. the king 
withdrew, or rather fied from; London, into 
the north of England. His queen, Henrietta 
of France, daughter to Henry IV. who poſ- 
ſeſſed moſt of her royal father's qualities, and 
Was active, intrepid, inſinuating, and even 
amarous, heroically ſupported that husband in 
diſtreſs, to whom ſhe had not been over faithful 
in his proſperity “. She ſold her furniture and 
jewels, borrowed money in England and Hol- 
land, which ſhe gave to her husband; and after- 
wards went in perſon to Holland, on pretence 
of accompanying her daughter, the princeſs 
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1 We wiſh our author had been more explicit in this 
charge. brought againſt the memory of a queen, whoſe cha- 
1Rer, in this reſpect, has not, to the beſt of our remem- 
rance, been impeache d upon any good authority. 
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Mary, to the prince of Orange her husband; 
but, in reality, to ſolicit ſuccours from that Rate, 
in caſe of emergency. She negociated likewiſe at 
the northern courts ; in a word, ſhe ſoughtevery 
where for affiſtance, except in her own coun- 
wry, where the Cardinal de Richelieu, her avow- 
* enemy, and the king her brother, were both 
ing. . 

be civil war was not yet declared. The 
parliament had, by its own authority, appoint= 
ed one Hotham governor of Hull, a ſmall for- 
treſs on the ſea-coaſt of York, and which had, 
for a long time, been a magazine for arms and 
ammunition. The king appears before the 
place and demands admittance ; 'Hotham cauſes 
the gates to be ſhut, and retaining ſome ſmall 
reſpect for. his royal maſter, comes upon the 
ramparts, and on his knees aſks pardon for be- 
ing obliged to diſobey him. He was afterwards 
oppoſed in a leſs reſpectful manner. The na- 
tion was now overſpread with manifeſtoes from 
the king and parliament. Thoſe noblemen 
who were in the king's intereſt + repair to wot: 

: c 
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+ As our author has afferted above, that all the people. 
of the kingdom were enemies to the king, except ſome 
officers of the army, the biſhops, the catkolics, and thoſe 
who had been engaged in the gunpowder plot; we ſhall 
rectify his miſtake, by enumerating the principal. perſons 
who attended bim at York, and declared in his. favour, 
Theſe were, lord Lyttleton, keeper of the ſeals; the mar- 
quis of Hertford, the. duke of Richmond, the earls of 
Southampton, Nevonſhire,. Clare, Monmouth, Carnar- 
von, Cumberland, Saliſbury, Cambridge, Weſtmoreland, 
Rivers, Newport, Lindſey, Bath, Dorſet, Northampton, 
Briſtol, Berkſhire, Dover; the lords Falkland, Newark, 
Rich, Coventry, Capel, Grey of Ruthven, Pawlet, Sa- 
4 ' ville, 
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He ſends to London for the great ſeal of the 


kingdom, without which it was ſappoſed there 
could be 'no law enacted: however, the laws 
made by the parliament againſt him, were pub- 


liſhed, and obeyed as effectually as if they had 


had his ſanction. 


Charles ſet up the royal ſtandard at Notting- 
ham; but no one appeared except a few ttained 
bands, and thoſe not armed. At length, by 
the ſupplies he received from Holland, by means 
of the queen, the preſents made him by the 
univerſity of Oxford, who fent him all its plate, 
and with what the reſt of his friends could fur- 
niſh, he got together an army of about fourteen 
thouſand men. | 

The parliament, who had all the money of 
the kingdom at their diſpoſal, ſoon raiſed a much 
ſuperior force, Charles publiſhed a declaration 
at the head of his army, in which he proteſted, 
that“ he would live and die in the true pro- 
teſtant religion ;”” and that he would main- 
tain the laws of the realm, and even the privi- 


leges of that parliament which was in arms 


vine, Dunſmore, Mowbray, Martravers, Howard of 
Charleton, Lovelace, Mohun, Seymour.---Many other no- 
blemen were employed in the king's behalf, in different 
parts of the kingdom. A great number of the moſt pow- 
erful commons eſpouſed his cauſe, which was alſo ſupport- 
ed by the two univerſities, All in general, whoſe manners 
were poliſhed, and whoſe minds were enlarged by a liberal 
education, adhered to the king. The oppoſite faction con- 
fiſted of thoſe whom the court had perf®bally diſobliged ; 
of ſuch as wanted to fiſh in troubled waters; of repub- 
licans and difſenters, comprehending a "great number of 
corporations, manufacturers, and the lower claſs of people, 
inflamed with the ſpirit of ſanaticiſm. AY 

againſt 
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againſt him.” His armies were commanded 
by prince Rupert, brother to the unſortunate 
elector palatine, Frederic“, a prince of great 
talour, and otherwiſe famous for his profound 
knowledge in natural philoſophy, in which he 
made ſeveral uſeful diſcoveries. 
The battles of Worceſter and Edgehill, 1842 
at firſt proved favourable to the royal + 
cauſe, and the king proceeded within a ſhort diſ- 
tance of London. The queen had brought him 
a ſupply of artillery, arms, and ammunition, from 
Holland. She immediately ſet out again in 
gueſt of new ſuccours, with which ſhe return- 
ed a few months afterwards. The parliament- 
arians were not, however, diſcouraged; they 
knew they had powerſul reſources; and though 
ſubdued, they ſtill ated as maſters, . againſt 
whom the king had rebelled. 5 
They condemned and executed for hig 
treaſon, ſeveral ſubjects who had delivered up 
to the king his own towns; while the king, on 
his ſide, refrained from all repriſals on his priſon- 
ers. This alone may ſerve. to juſtify, in che 
opinion of poſterity, a prince who appeared fo 
criminal in the eyes of his own ſubjeas. Po- 
liticians, indeed, cannot forgive him for hay- 
ing waſted ſo much time in negociating, when 
he ſhould have taken advantage of his firſt ſuo- 
ceſs, and acted with alacrity and reſolution, as 
the only means of putting an end to diſputes 
of this nature. | | an 
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LY Prince Rupert was not the brother, but the ſon of 
ek; eleRor palatine, who married the ſiſter of king 
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ny Tho' Charles and frince Rupert were 
1943 peaten at Newbury +, they ſtill had the ad- 
vantage of the campaign. The parliament con- 
tinued ſtubborn and inflexible; and what is 
very extraordinary, an aſſembly of a few men 
conducted their deſigns with more ſteadineſs 
and reſolution, than a king at the head of his 
army. 4-4 | n 

'The puritans having got the majority in both 
houſes, at length threw aſide the maſk. They 
entered into a ſolemn league with Scotland, 
164, and ſigned the famous covenant, by 
224+ which they mutually agreed to' deſtroy 
epiſcopacy. It was plain, by this - covenant, 
that the Scottiſh and Engliſh puritans wanted 
to erect themſelves into a republic. This was 
the ſpirit of Calvini m, which had long been 

at work in France upon the fame grand de- 
ſign : it ſucceeded in Holland, but in France 
and ee this darling ſcheme of the peo- 
ple could not be effected, without ſhedding 
oceans of blood. ; 4 2 


x e 10 1 a : 

+ The royaliſts were victorious at Hopton-heath, Rea- 
ding, Thame, Stratton, Lanſdown-hill, Roundway-downs, 
Briſtol, and the affair at Newbury was a drawn battle, 
ſought with great obſtinacy, till nig t parted the comba- 
.tants : next morning the earl of Eſſex, who commanded 
the parliamentarians, purſued his march to Reading, but 
his rear was ſeverely handled by prince Rupert, at the head 
of the king's cavalry. The greateſt damage the king ſuſ- 
tained in the battle, was the loſs of three worthy noble- 
men, the earls of Sunderland and Carnarvon, and the lord 
Falkland, who fell gallantly fighting for their fovereigr. 
In the ſecond battle at Newbury the king was attacked by 
- a, great ſuperiority of numbers; notwithſtanding which, 
be relieved Donnington caſtle, and retired unmoleſted to 
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While the Preſbyterians were thus arming 
England and Scotland, popery ferved on the 
other hand as a pretext with the Iriſh rebels, 
who ſtill continued to oppoſe the troops ſent 
againſt them by the parliament of England, 
The religious wars, under Lewis XIII. were 
ſtill recent; and the invaſion of Germany, by 
the Swedes, on the ſame account, was at its 
height. It was a deplorable circumſtance that 
Chriſtians ſhould, for ſo many ages, have made 
uſe of the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and 
government of the church, as means for 
drenching in blood all that part of Eutope 
where they are ſettled “. * 

The rage of civil war was cheriſhed by that 
gloomy and auſtere behaviour which was affect- 
ed by the puritans. The parliament took this 
opportunity to order the book of ſports, com- 
poſed by king James I. to be burnt by the 
bands of the common hangman, This book 
had been written by the king, to ſhew that it 
was lawful to uſe diverſions on the Lord's day, 
after divine ſervice was over. They thought by 
this action to do a ſerviee to religion, and an 
inſult to the reigning prince. In the courſe of 
the ſame year, the parliament likewiſe ordered, 
that each family ſhould deprive itſelf of one 
meal in the week, and contribute the value of 
it for carrying on the war 2 

We muſt not imagine that in any of the 
factions, either in England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land, or even among the king's friends, or his 


* The Roman catholics of Ireland complained of many 
other grievances than thoſe of religion. &. 


enemies, 
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enemies, there were many of thoſe deſigning 
ſpirits, whototally uninfluenced by the prejudices 
of party, only make uſe of the errors and fa- 
naticiſm of others, in order to gain the maſte 
over them. This was not the genius of theſe 
nations. Almoſt every one was really of the 
party he embraced. Thoſe who ſhifted ſides, 
through ſome particular diſcontent, did it with 
an high hand. The independents were the 
only party who concealed their intentions, and 
this for two reaſons; firſt, that as they were 
hardly looked upon as Chriſtians, they might 
have given too much umbrage to the other ſects; 
ſecondly, becauſe they adopted certain enthu- 
ſiaſtic notions, concerning the original ſtate of 
equality among mankind ; and that this level- 
ling ſyſtem muſt have hurt the ambition of 
the reſt, 

One of the ſtrongeſt proofs of the inflexible 
ſternneſs which had taken poſſeſſion of all minds 
at that time, is the puniſhment of William 
Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was 
condemned by the parliament, after having been 
four years in priſon. The only crime which 
they could convict him of, with any ſhew of 
evidence, was the having made uſe of ſome of 
the ceremonies of the Romiſh church, at the 
conſecration of a church in London. He was 
ſentenced to be hanged, and his heart cut out 
and thrown in his face, the uſual puniſhment 
for traitors; but the commons with difficulty 
indulged him with decapitation, 

Charles 


— 


+ Archbiſhop Laud, when brought to trial, made ſuch 
a vigorous defence, that the commons perceiving he could 
not 
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Charles finding the parliaments of England 
and Scotland both united againſt him, and 
being hard preſled between their two armies, 
thought it neceſſary to conclude a truce with 
the Iriſh Roman catholics, in order to employ 
in his own ſervice, part of the troops that ſer- 
ved in Ireland againſt the rebels of that king- 
dom. This ſcheme ſucceeded, and he not only 
had a great number of the Engliſh from the 
army in Ireland, but alſo many of the Iriſh 
themſelves, who came to increaſe his army. 
Upon this the parliament openly charge him 
with being the author of the rebellion in Ire- 
land. Unfortunately theſe new troops, on 
which he had placed fo much dependence, were 
entirely defeated by lord Fairfax, the 6 
parliament's general, and the king had 7244 
only the griet of having furniſhed his_ enemies 
with a plauſible pretext to accuſe him as an ac- 
complice with the Iriſh in their barbarities. 

He now became more and more unfortunate; 
prince Rupert, after having long maintained 
the honour of the king's arms, is at length 
beaten near York, and his army totally 6 
diſperſed by the earl of Mancheſter and 1. 
lord Fairfax. Charles now retired to Oxford, 
where he was preſently after beſieged. The 
queen was then in France. The king's extreme 
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not be convicted in the common courſe of evidence, de- 
clared him guilty by an act of attainder. He pleaded the 
king's pardon, which had been conveyed to him from Ox- 
ford ; but it was declared null by both houſes. Being ſen- 
tenced to the death of a common felon, he petitioned, that, 
as he was a prieſt, a biſhop, a privy counſellor, and a peer 
of the realm, he might ſuffer decapitation ; a requeſt which 
the commons granted with difficulty, 

danger 
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danger animates his friends to the exertion of. 
their moſt powerful efforts. They oblige the 
enemy to raiſe the ſiege of Oxford. The 
king himſelf aſſembled a few troops, and at firſt 
met with ſome ſucceſs; but this interval of 
good fortune proved of ſhort duration The 
parliament was ſtill in a condition to ſend a 
ſuperior army againſt him, and he is attacked 
by the generals Eſſex, Mancheſter, and Waller, 
at Newbury, on the road to Oxford. Crom- 
well was then a colonel in the parliament's 
army, and had already made himſelf remarkable, 
by ſeveral acts of extraordinary valour. It is ſaid 
that at this battle of Newbury, the corps com- 
manded by the earl of Mancheſter, having given 
way, and the earl himſelf being carried along 
with the reſt in their precipitate flight, Crom- 
well, who was himſelf wounded, rode up to 
him and cried; © You are miſtaken, my lord, 
the enemy are not this way; ard immediately 
OR brought him back to the charge: 
* 27> in a word, moſt writers agree that 
644 : . f 
1 the fortune of this day was chiefly 
owing to Cromwell. This is certain, that 
Cromwell, who began to have as much in- 
fluence in the houſe of commons as he had re- 
putation in the army, publicly accuſed his ge- 
neral of not*having Got his duty. | 
The fondneſs of the Engliſh for all ſtrange 
things, brought to light a new ſcheme of a moſt 
extraordinary nature, and which perfectly ex- 
plained Cromwell's true character, and proved 
at once the ſource of his greatneſs, the down- 
fal of the parliament and epiicopacy, the mur- 
der of the king, and the abolitipn of monarchy, 
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The ſect of independents began to make ſome 
noiſe. The moſt violent of the preſbyterians 
had joined this ſect, which reſembled the qua- 
kers in condemning the ordination of miniſters, 
and allowing every one to preach and expound 
the ſcriptures according to the talents he had 
received from nature; but they were at the 
ſame time as turbulent as the quakers were mild 
and peaceable. 'T hey gave a looſe to the wildeſt 
imaginations : they had formed the extravagant 
ſcheme of levelling all diſtinctions among men; 


and, in order to eſtabliſh this deſired equality, 


they had recourſe to force. Oliver Cromwell 
looked upon theſe people as fit inſtruments to 
be made uſe of in his deſigns. —5 

The city of London, which was divided into 
ſeveral factions, complained bitterly that the 
parliament had loaded it with all the burthen 
of the war. Cromwell then got ſome of the 
independents to make a motion in the houſe 
for new-modelling the army, and to engage 
the members of both houſes to reſign all their 
civil and military offices. Almoſt all the pro- 
fitable employs were in the hands of the mem- 
bers of one or the other houſe. The three 


nerals of the parliament's army were peers; - 


the major part of the colonels, majors, trea- 
ſurers, purveyors, and commiſſioners of. all 
kinds, were members of the lower houſe, Did 
it appear probable, that ſo many perſons in 
power could be prevailed upon by the flattery 
of words, to reſign their poſts and incomes ? 
and yet this was effected in a ſingle ſeſſion. 
The commons in particular were dazzled with 
the proſpect of gaining an aſcendancy over the 
minds of the people by this unexampled diſin- 

Vol. V. N tereſted- 
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tereſtedneſs, This act was ed The ſelf- de- 
| nying ordinance.” The peers at firſt 
1645 —— to paſs the bill, N ſoon 
overpowered by the commons. The. earls of 
Eſſex, Denbigh, Fairfax, and Mancheſter, vo- 
Juntarily reſigned their commiſſions; and the 
whole command of the army was beſtowed upon 
fir Thomas Fairfax, the general's ſon, as not 
being a member of parliament.. This was juſt 
what Cromwell wanted; he had an abſolute 
power over this new general, as indeed he had 
over the houſe of commons, who continued 
him in the command of his regiment, notwith- 
ſtanding he was a member, and even ordered 
the general to give him the command of a, de- 


tachment of horſe, which was directed to march 


to Oxford. This very man, who had fo art- 
fully deprived all the members of their milita 
employs, had likewiſe the addreſs to get the 1 
ficers of the independent party continued in 
their poſts, and from that time it was eaſy to 
be perceived that the army would give laws to 
the parliament. | 
The new general, Fairfax, with the aſſiſ- 
tance of Cromwell, new-modelled the whole 
army, incorporated ſome regiments into others, 
made a total change in all the military corps, 
and eſtabliſhed a new diſcipline ; all this, which 


at any. other time would have cxcited a revolt, 


nov paſſed without the leaſt reſiſtance. 


This army, animated with a new fpirit, 
marched to meet the king's forces near Oxford, 
and here was fought the deciſive battle of 
Naſeby, between the royaliſts and the parlia- 
mentarians. Cromwell, who was genera] of 

the 
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che horſe, after having defeated the n #47 
king's cavalry, returned and fell + 
upon the foot, which he likewiſe 
routed; and the honour of that celebrated vie- 
"tory was chiefly owing to him. The roy.l 
army was, after a great ſlaughter, all taken pri- 
ſoners or diſperſed. All the towns threw open 
their gates to Cromwell and Fairfax. The 
young prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. 
early a partaker in his father's calamities, was 
obliged to fly over to the iſles of Scilly. The 
king after his defeat retired with the ſhattered 
"remains of bis army to Oxford, and ſent pro- 
poſals for peace to the parliament, which they 
inſolently rejected, and even infulted him in 
his misfortunes. Their general had ſent them 
a caſket of the king's, which was found on the 
field of battle, and contained his private letters 
to the queen. Many of thele letters were filled 
only with expreſſions of grief and tenderneſs. 
Theſe were read openly in the houſe of com- 
mons, with all the bitter raillery which belongs. 
to brutality. 

The king was in Oxford, a town almoſt 
deſtitute of fortiſications, between the vic- 
torious army of the parliament on one ſide, 
and the Scotch army on the other. He now 

ſaw-no other poſſibility of eſcaping, than that 
of throwing himſelf into the arms of the Scots, 
who were the leaſt rancorous of his enemies. 
Accordingly he repaired to the Scottiſh army, 
to whom he delivered himſelf up; but the par- 
liament having paid the Scottiſh army the ſum 
of two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, which 
was due to them upon arrears, and-promiled 
| N 2 the 
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the payment of as much more, the king from 
that inſtant 3 4s 1 A * 
he Scots deliv the king to 
AS 10, the . commiſſioners of the Engliſh 
1245 parliament, who at firſt were puz- 
zled in what manner to behave. to their royal 
priſoner. The war appeared to be ended, the 
Scottiſh army was upon its march home, and 
the parliament had nothing to fear but from its 


own army, which had made it victorious. 


Cromwell and his independents were the 
maſters of the ſoldiery. This 2 or 
rather houſe of commons, tho' ſtill all- power- 


ful in London, was ſenſible that the army was 


aiming at the ſupreme authority, and therefore 
wanted to get rid of theſe troubleſome ſervants, 
who were become dangerous to their maſters; 
accordingly it was voted to ſend part of the 
forces into Ireland, and to diſband the reſt. It 
may eaſily be imagined whether or not Crom- 
well would ſuffer this? The critical moment 
was now arrived; he formed a council of of- 
ficers, and another of private ſoldiers, called A- 
gitators, who began by making remonſtrances 
and petitions, and ſoon afterwards gave laws 


to the parliament. The king was in the hands 
of the parliament's commiſhoners at Holmby-- 


caſtle; a party of ſoldiers, of the council of 
agitators, went and took him by force from the 
caſtle, and brought him to the army at New- 
market. 

After this bold ſtep, the army marched di- 
rectly to London. Cromwell, being deſirous to 
colour over the violence of his proceedings 
with ſome ſhew of regularity, impeached eleven 
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members of parliament, who were the declared 
enemies of 'the independent party, after which 
theſe members never dared to enter the houſe. 
The city of London at length opened its eyes 
when too late, and plainly perceived the miſ- 
fortunes it had no longer the power to redreſs. 
It faw a tyrannical parliament tyrannized over 
by the army, its king a captive in the hands of 
the ſoldiery, and its citizens expoſed to immi- 
nent danger. The mayor and common-coun- 
eil raiſe the militia, and haſtily draw entrench- 
ments round the city; but the army appearing 
at the gates, it threw them open, and quietly 
received its maſters. The parliament 

t the command of the Tower into 

aitfax's hands, returned the army thanks for 
its diſobedience, and gratified the ſoldiers with 
a ſum of money. | 6 

They were till at a loſs how to diſpoſe of 
the king's perſon ; the independents had re- 
moved him to Hampton- court. Cromwell and 
the preſbyterian party both entered into private 
treaty with him. The Scots likewiſe propoſed 
to him to carry him off. Charles, who equally 
dreaded all theſe parties, found means to make 
his eſcape from Hampton-court, and croſſed 
over to the iſle of Wight, where he thought to 
find an aſylum; inſtead of which he only met 
with a new priſon. 

During this anarchy, the fatal conſequence 
of a factious and deſpiſed parliament, a divided 
capital, an inſolent army, and the flight and 
impriſonment of the lawful ſovereign, the ſame 
ſpirit which had ſo long animated the indepen- 
dents, on a ſudden took poſſeſſion of ſeveral of 
the common ſoldiers of the army, who formed 
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themſelves into a body under the name of Le- 
vellers, an appellation; which ſignified their de- 
ſign of reducing every thing to an equality» and 
acknowledging no maſter, either in church, 
army, or ſtate. They did no more indeed than 
what the commons had done before them; they 
copied the examples of their officers, and their 
pretenſions ſeemed to the full as well founded 
as thoſe of the others. Their numbers were 
conſiderable ; Cromwell finding that they were 
likely to become the more dangerous, as they 
acted upon his own principles; and that, if 
they were ſuffered to go on, they might deprive 
him of the fruit of all his policy and labour, 
formed the ſudden reſolution to quell them, at 
16 the hazard of his lite. Accordingly he 
10 repaired to a meeting of thoſe levellers, 
with a guard of choſen men with whom he had 
always been victorious, and began to expoſtu- 
late with them, deſiring to know in God's 
nan.e what they wanted; and then fell upon 
them with ſuch fury, that they were unable to 
make ary reſiſtance. He ordered ſome of the 
priſoners to be hanged upon the ſpot, and thus 
broke a faction, whoſe only crime was that of 
having followed his example. 

This bold action greatly encreaſed his power, 
both in the army, the parliament, and the city 
of London. Sir Thomas Fairfax was ſtill ge- 
neral of the army, but far inferior in credit to 
Cromwell. The king, who was priſoner in 
the iſle of Wight, continued to make propo- 
fals for peace, as if the war had not been al- 
ready terminated, or that he thought his ene- 
mics would liſten to them. His ſecond ſon, 
the duke of York, afterwards king James Me 
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who was then about fifteen years old, and was 
rifoner-in St. James's palace, eſcaped more 
Ytunately from his confinement than his fa- 
ther had done from Hampton-court, and retired 
to Holand. Some of the king's friends having 
at the ſame time gained over a part of the Eng- 
Hfh fleet, ſteered with their ſquadron to the 
Brille, whither this young prince had retired, 
and delivered it to him. He immediately went 
on board, with his brother the prince of Wales, 
and ſet ſail for England, in order to aſſiſt their 
father; and this very aſſiſtance proved the means 
of haſtening his ruin. 
© The Scots, aſhamed of being looked upon 
by all Europe as a people who had fold their 
King, aſſembled an army in his behalf, which 
was joined by ſeveral young noblemen, and 
others of the king's friends in England. Crom- 
well made forced marches to meet them 6 g 
with a part of the army, gave them Wh 
attle at Preſton, entirely routed their forces, 
nd took their general, duke Hamilton, priſoner. 
The town of Colcheſter, in the county of Eſſex, 
which had declared for the king, was compel- 
ted to ſurrender at diſcretion by Fairfax ; and 
this general ſullied his victory by an act of cru- 
elty, in cauſing ſeveral of the noblemen * who 
had engaged the inhabitants to take up arms for 
their prince, to be ſhot to death in his pre- 
fence. 
While Fairfax and Cromwell were thus re- 
ducing all to their obedience, the commons, 
Who dreaded Cromwell and the independents 
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even more than they had done the king, began 
to treat with that unhappy monarch, and tried 
all their efforts to get rid of an army on which 
bey could never afterwards place any depen- 
dance, The army, who was returned home 
victorious, demanded that the king ſhould be 
brought to juſtice, as the author of all the evils 
with which the kingdom had been. afflited; 
that the principal roy.liſts ſhould be puniſhed; 


and that the prince of Wales and the duke of 


York ſhould be required to ſubmit within a 
certain limited time, or otherwiſe to be pro- 
claimed traitors, and baniſhed for ever. To 
this addreſs the commons returned no anſwer. 


Cromwell procures petitions to be preſented to 


him tro all the regiments in the army, pray- 
ing that the king might be brought to trial. 
General Fairfax, who was {till ſo blinded as not 
to ſee that Cromwell only made uſe of him as 
a tcol, cauſed the captive king to be removed 
from the iſle of Wight to Hurſt-caſtle *, and 
from thence to Windſor, without vouchſahng 
to give any account of his conduct to the par- 
liament, He then marched with the army to 
London, ſeized on all the poſts, and obliged 
the city to ſupply him. with forty thouſand 
pounds ſterling. 

The next day, when the commons were 
going to their houſe, they found a guard at the 
door, who excluded the greater part of the 
preſbyteri.in members, the firſt beginners of 
thoſe troubles, of which they themſelves were 


the victims, and ſuffered none but independents - 


to enter, or ſuch rigid preſbyterians as had 


—— — 
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always been implacable enemies to monarchy. 
The excluded members having publiſhed a pro- 
teſtation againſt the violence they had under- 
gone, the two houſes declared it ſcandalous 
and ſeditious. This remnant of the houſe of 
commons conſiſted wholly of a ſet of burghers, 
the ſlaves of the army, whoſe officers excer- 
ciſed unlimited power in all proceedings; the 
City itſelf was held in ſubjection by them; and 
the common council, which had ſo lately de- 
clared for the king, now wholly under the de- 
rection of the 3 — party, concurred in 
the petition to have him brought to trial. | 
The commons appointed a committee of eight 
and thirty perſons, to draw up a formal accuſa- 
tion or impeachment of his majeſty; and a 
new court of juſtice was erected for trying him, 
of which Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton his ſon- 
in-law, Waller “, and other perſons, to the 
number of forty-ſeyen, were appointed com- 
miſſioners and judges. The few peers who till 
continued to fit in the upper houſe, only for 
form's ſake, the reſt having withdrawn, were 
formally ſummoned to aſſiſt at this trial; but 
not one of them would attend. However, their 
refaſal did not prevent the court from procced- 
ing in its buſineſs. | 
he lower houſe now voted that the ſove- 
reign power reſided originally in the people, 
.and that the authority of the nation was in the 
hands of the repreſentatives of the people : this 
point, which the army determined by the 
voices of a few citizens, overturned the Engliſh 
conſtitution. The commons, aſſembled in pare 


* Sir Hardreſs Waller, 
N 5 „ liament, 
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liament, are doubtleſs the legal repreſentatives 
of the nation, but ſo like ile is the king and 
the peers. It has always been complained of, 
as a grievance, in other ſtates, when private 
perſons have beentried bycommiſſioners; but here 
a ſovereign was tried by commiſſioners who were 
his own ſubjects, and appointed by an inconfider- 
able part of the parliament. It is not to be doubt- 
ed, that the houſe of commons thought they had 
a right to act in this manner. It was chiefly 
compoſed of independents, who all of -them 
imagined that nature had placed no difference 
between them and kings, and the only diftinc- 
tion was on the fide of the ſtrongeſt. Ludlow, 
who was a colonel in the army, and one of 
the judges appointed on the king's trial, ſuf- 
ficiently proves by his memoirs, how much their 
pride was ſecretly flattered by having it in their 
power to paſs ſentence on one who had formerly 
been their maſter; and as this ſame Ludlow 
was a rigid preſbyterian, there is no room to 
doubt that fanaticiſm had a great ſhare in this 
cataſtrophe ; beſides, he fully explains the 
whole ſpirit of the times, by quoting this 


paſſage out of the Old Teſtament : The land 


cannot be cleanfed from blood, but by the 
blood of him who ſhed it.“ 

In ſhort, Cromwell, Fairfax, the indepen- 
dents, and the preſbyterians, all concurred in 
thinking the death of the king abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to their deſigns of ſetting up a com- 
monwealth. Cromwell could not certainly 


flatter himſelf, at that time, with ſucceeding 

the king; he was only lieutenant- general in 

an army full of factions. He hoped, and with 

good realon, that the reputation he had gained 
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by his great military exploits would aquire him 


the firſt rank in that army, and in the repub- 
lic, as well as an aſcendency over the minds of 
the people; but had he at that time formed 
the deſign of getting himſelf acknowledged 
ſovereign of the three kingdoms, he would not 
have deſerved to have been ſo. The mind of 
man proceeds in every undertaking only by de- 
grees, and theſe degrees neceſſarily brought on 
Cromwell's elevation, who owed it entirely to 
his courage and good fortune. | 
Charles I. king of England, Scot- Pb. 10 

land, and Ireland, was beheaded by 6 8. 3 
the hands of the executioner, at 9 

_ Whitehall, and his body afterwards removed to 
the church of Windſor, but has never been found 
ſince. There had been ſeveral inſtances formerly 
of kings of England depoſed by act of parliament, 
and of the wives of kings, who had fallen by 
the hands of the executioner. Mary queen of 
Scots had been ſentenced to death by Engliſh 
commiſſioners, who had no other right over her 
life, than what a robber has over the defenceleſs 
perſon who falls into his hands; but there had 
never yet been an inſtance of any people bringing 
their own ſovereign to the block, with all the 
pomp and ſolemnity of juſtice. We muſt go 
back three hundred years before our æra, to 
find an example of the like cataſtrophe, in 
the perſon of Agis king of Lacedemon. 


—— 


Or January 30, 1648-9, O. 8. The reader is requeſ- 
ted to obſerve here, once for all, that Mr, de Voltaire every 
where makes uſe of the new ſtile, in his dates to tranſac- 

tions, N 
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FTER the murder of Charles I. the com- 
| mons publiſhed a proclamation, forbid- 
ing all perſons, on pain of death, to acknow- 
ledge the late king's ſon, or any other, as ſove- 
reign of En land. They likewiſe aboliſhed 
the houſe of lords, where there were but ſix- 
teen peers ſitting ; ſo that, in all appearance, 
they took into their own hands the ſovereignty 
of England and Ireland. f 

The houſe of commons, which ſhould be 
compoſed of * five hundred and thirteen mem- 
bers, conſiſted then of only eighty. A new great 
ſeal was ordered to be made, on which was 
" engraved theſe words; "The parliament of 
the commonwealth of England.” The king's 
ſtatue in the royal exchange had been already 
pulled down, and now this inſcription was 
affixed in its room; Charles the laſt king, 
and the firſt tyrant,” 

This ſame houſe condemned to death ſeve- 
ral noblemen, who had been taken priſoners 
fighting for their king. It was nothing extra- 

ordinary, that thoſe who had violated the law 
of nations ſhould infringe the law of arms; 
to do which the more effectually, the duke of 
Hamilton, a Scottiſh nobleman,was in the num- 
ber of thoſe devoted to-death. This treatment 
was a principal means of determining the Scots 
to acknowledge Charles II. for their ſovereign; 
but at the ſame time the law of liberty was fo 
deeply rivetted in all hearts, that they reſtric- 


Thus it was before the union ; but it now conſiſts of 
five hundred and fiity-cight, 
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ted the royal authority within as narrow bounds 
as the Engliſh parliament had done at the be- 
ginning of the troubles. The Iriſh received 
their new king without conditions, Cromwell 
then got himſelf appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, and immediately ſet out for that king- 
dom with the flower of the army, and was 
attended with his uſual ſucceſs. 

In the mean time Charles II. was invited 
over to Scotland by the parliament of that 
kingdom, but on the ſame conditions as they 
had propoſed to his father. They inſiſted that 
he ſhould be a preſbyterian, as the Pariſians had 
inſiſted upon his grandfather Henry IV. 's be- 
coming a Roman catholic. They reſtricted 
the royal prerogative in all things; whereas 
Charles was reſolved upon having it preſerved 
full and intire. His father's fate had in no 
wiſe weakened in him thoſe notions, which 
ſeem born in the heart of every monarch. 

The firſt conſequence of his being proclaim- 
ed king of Scotland, was a civil war. The mar- 
quis of Montroſe, a nobleman famous in thoſe 
times for his perſonal valour and ſteady attach- 
ment to the royal family, had brought ſome 
| ſoldiers from Germany and Denmark, which 
he tranſported into the north of Scotland. Here 
he was joined by the Highlanders, and pretend- 
ing to add the rights of conqueſt to thoſe of 
his maſter, he was defeated, taken, and hanged 
upon a gallows thirty foot high. 


The marquis of Montroſe brought a few Scotch offi- 
cers from the continent : but he had no other troops than 
about 1200 Iriſh, and a few Highlanders, with whom he 

obtained ſeveral ſurpriſing victories, before he was defeated 
by David Leſly, N 


After 


4 
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66 After the death of Montroſe, the 
7959 | king finding himſelf abſolutely without 
other reſource, quitted Holland and put himſelf 
in the power of thoſe who had ſo lately hanged 
his general, and faithful friend and protector, 
and entered the city of Edinburgh by the ver 
gate where the quarters of Montroſe were till 
expoſed. The new commonwealth of England 
began to make inſtant” preparations for a war 
with Scotland, reſolved that one half of 'the 
Hand ſhould not be an aſylum for a perſon who 
pretended to be king of the other likewiſe. This. 
new commonwealth ſupported the change of 
government with as much prudence and con- 
duct as it had ſhewn rage and fury in bringing 
it about; and it was an unheard of thing, that 
an handful of private citizens, without any 
chief to command them, ſhould keep the peers 
of the realm at a ſilent diſtance, ſtrip the bi- 
ſhops of their dignity, reſtrain the people within 
bounds, maintain an army of ſixteen thou- 
ſand men in Ireland, and the ſame in England, 
"ſupport a formidable fleet well provided with 
neceſfaries, and punctually pay all demands, 
without any one member of the houſe enrich- 
ing himſelf at the nation's expence. To pro- 
vide for ſo great a charge, they obſerved the 
ſtricteſt oeconomy in the management of the re- 
venues formerly annexed to the crown, and made 
a ſale of the forfeited lands of the biſhops and 
chapters for ten years. In ſhort, * the nation 
paid a tax of one hundred and twenty thou- 
fand pounds . ſterling per month; a tax ten 
times greater than that of ſhip-money, which 
Charles I. had attempted to raiſe by his own 
7 12 tv 3 ' au- 
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Authority, and which had been the firſt cauſe 
of ſo many diſaſters. 

This parliament was not under Cromwell's 
direction, he being at that time on his Iriſh 
expedition, with his ſon-in-law Ireton ; but it 
was chiefly guided by the independent party, 
who fi} bore a great ſway. It was refolved 
by the houſe to aſſemble an army againſt the 
Scots, and to ſend Cromwell thither, next 
in command under general Fairfax; according- 
ly he received orders to quit Ireland, which he 
had almoſt ſubdued. General Fairfax refuſed 
to accept the dommand of the army againſt the 
Scots. He was not an independent, but he 
was a preſbyteriaàn, and pretended that his con- 
ſcience would not ſuffer. him to attack his bre- 
thren, as they had not invaded England; and, 
notwithſtanding the earneſt ſollicitations of the 
houſe, reſigned his commiſſion, and retired 
to end his days in peace. This was no extra- 
ordinary . reſolution, at .a period, and in a 
country, Where every one ated. by his own 
rules. This however proved the æra 1 
of Cromwell's greatneſs, who was ap- 7 
pointed general in the place of Fairfax, $050 
and marched into Scotland at the head of an 
- army accuſtomed to victory for upwards of ten 
years. He beat the Scottiſh army at Dunbar, 
and immediately took poſſeſſion of the city 
of Edinburgh. From thence he went in purſuit 
of Charles, who was advanced into England as 
far as Worceſter, in hopes that the Eoeliſh 
royaliſts would riſe in his behalf and Join, bj 
there; but his army conſiſted chiefly, of new 
-raiſed troops, raw and undiſciplined. Crom- 
well came up with, and attacked him on the 
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banks of the Severn; and gained, after very little 
8 reſiſtance , the completeſt victory 
PT: 13, that had ever crowned his arms. He 
carried near ſeven thouſand priſon- 
ers to London, who were ſold as ſlaves to the 
American planters. The victorious army made 
itſelf maſter of all Scotland, while Cromwell 
purſued the king from place to place. 
Imagination, the parent of fiction, never con- 
ceived a train of more extraordinary adventures, 
more preſſing dangers, or more cruel extremities, 
than thoſe which Charles experienced in his 
flight from his father's murderer. He was 
obliged to travel almoſt alone through by- paths 
half ſpent with hunger and fatigue, till he ar- 
rived in Staffordſhire. There he concealed 
himſelf a whole night and day, in the hollow 
of a large oak in the midſt of a wood“, ſur- 
rounded by Cromwell's foldiers, who were 
every where in ſearch of him. The oak 
was ſtill to be ſeen at the beginning of this 
century. Aſtronomers have given it a place 
among the conſtellations of the ſouthern pole, 
and have thus perpetuated the remembrance of 
theſe diſaſters. This prince, after wandering 
from village to village, ſometimes diſguiſed like 
a poſtilion, ſometimes in woman's apparel, and 


— 


® The battle laſted ſeveral hours, during which the bri- 
tade commanded by William duke of Hamilton, brother of 
him who was beheaded, fought with great gallantry, until 
general Middleton was dangerouſly hurt, the duke mor- 
tally wounded, and the greateſt part of his officers ſlain or 
_ diſabled, 

+ It was at Boſcobel in Shropſhire, that the king and 
- colonel Careleſs concealed themſelves among the branches 
ſome- 
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ſometimes like a wood-cutter, at length found 
means to eſcape in a ſmall fiſhing-boat, and 
was ſafely landed in Normandy, 
after daving undergone, for ſux Nov. 1650 
weeks, a train of adventures that almoſt exceed 
credibility. 

Cromwell in the mean time returned to Lon- 
don in triumph. He was met a few miles from 
the city by the ſpeaker of the houſe, accompa- 
nied by ſeveral of the members, and the mayor 
and magiſtrates of London in their formalities. 
The firſt thing he did, after his return, was to 
perſuade the parliament to an abuſe of the vic- 
tory their troops had gained, and which was 
ſo flattering to the Engliſh. The houſe paſled 
an act for incorporating Scotland, as aconquered 
country, with'the Engliſh commonwealth, and 


royalty was aboliſhed among the conquered, 


as it had already been among the victors. 


Never had England been more powerful 


than ſince it had become a commonwealth. The 


parliament, which was wholly compoſed of re- 
publicans, formed the extraordinary project of 
joining the ſeven United Provinces to England, 
as it had lately incorporated Scotland. The 


ſtadtholder, William II. ſon-in-law to 


Charles I. was lately dead, after having 1651 


attempted to make himſelf abſolute in Holland, 
as Charles I. had attempted it in England, but 


with no better ſucceſs. He left a fon in the 


cradle *; and the Engliſh parliament hoped that 
the Dutch would as eaſily give up their ſtadt- 


holder as the Engliſh had done its monarch, in 


which caſe the united republic of England, 


The child was not born till after the father's death. 
Scot- 
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Scotland, and Holland, might hold the balance 
of Europe; but the friends to the houſe of 
Orange, having vigorouſly oppoſed. this project, 
which ſavoured greatly of the enthuſiaſm of 
— times, this very enthuſiaſm determined the 
ngliſh parliament to declare war againſt Hol- 
[= | The two republics had ſeveral engage- 
ments at ſea with various ſucceſs. ' Some of the 
wiſeſt among the members, who began to dread 
Cromwell's great influence and power, concurred 
in carrying on the war, that they might have 
a pretence for encreaſing the navy expence, 
which might oblrge the parliament to diſband 
the army, 'and thus by degrees overthrow the 
E power of the general. 
romwell ſaw into their ſchemes, as they 
had penetrated into his; and now he threw off 
the maſk entirely, and ſhewed himſelf in his 
proper colours. He told major general Vernon 
that, He was compelled to do that which 
made his hair ſtand an end.” He haſtened to 
the houſe with a detachment of choſen men, 
and followed by the officers, who were moſt 
It his devotion, and ſet a guard upon the door; 
then he entered and took his place, and after 
ſome little pauſe, ** Methinks, ſaid he, this 
parliament is ripe enough to be diſſolved.“ Some 
of the members having reproached 'him with 
ingratitude, he ſtarted up in the middle of the 
houfe, and exclaimed, ** The Lord has done 
with you, and has made choice of other inſtru- 
ments.” After this fanatic ſpeech he reviled 
all preſent in the moſt opprobrious terms, re- 
proaching one as a drunkard, another as a whore- 
maſter, and telling them all that the 'goſpel 
condemned them, and that they had nothing' . 
| lr d N % a ee 
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dg but to diſſolye themſelves immediately. His 
officers and ſoldiers then entered the houſe, 
where pointing to the mace he bade one of 
them“ Take away that bauble.” Major-general 
Harriſon then went up to, the ſpeaker and ob- 
liged him to leave the chair by violence; Crom- 
well then turning to the members, It is you, 
added he, that have forced me upon this. I have 
prayed to the Lord night and day that he would 
rather ſlay me than put me upon this work.“ 
Having Bid this, he turned out all the members 
one by. one, locked the dopr himſelf, and car- 
ried away the key in his pocket. p 
What is ſtill more ſtrange is, that the par- 
liament being thus Gſſolref by forcę, and there 
being no acknowledged legiſlative authority, 
every thing did not fall into confuſion, Crom- 
well called a council of his officers, and It was 
by them that the conſtitution of the ſtate was 
unt changed. On this occaſion that happened 
I 
os in all countries in the world; the ſtron 
gave laws to the weak. 77 . 
At Cromwell's inſtigation this council no- 
minated one hundred and forty- four perſons to 
repreſent the nation in pacliament; theſe were 
chiefly taken from the loweſt claſs of the people, 
ſuch as ſhop-keepers, and journeymen handi- 
crafts. One of the moſt active members of this 
parliament was a leather-ſeller, named Bare- 
bones, from whom this aſſembly was called 
Barebones parliament. * 
Cromwell, as general, ſent a written orde 
to all theſe. members, requiring them to come 
and take upon them the ſovereign power, and 
to govern the nation. This affembly, after 
8 ſitting 
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ſitting five months, during which time it be- 
came the object of ridicule and contempt to 
the whole nation, came to a reſolution to dif- 
ſolve itſelf, and reſigned the ſovereign power 
into the hands of the council of war, who 
thereupon, of their own authority, declared 
Cromwell protector of the three kingdoms, 
and ſent for the lord mayor and aldermen to 
join in the ſame, Oliver was then conducted 
to Whitehall with great ceremony, and there 
inſtalled in the royal palace, where he after- 
wards took up his reſidence. He was honoured 
with the title of“ Your Highneſs ;” and the 
city of London invited him to a feaſt, where 
the ſame honours were ſhewn him as had been 
paid to their kings. Thus did a private gen- 
tleman of Wales“, from an amazing con- 
junction of courage and hy pocriſy, riſe to the 
kingly power, though under another name. 
He was near fifty- three years of age when 
he attained the ſovereign power, forty-two 
years of which time he had paſled without hav- 
ing had any employ, civil or military, He 
was hardly known in 1642, when the houſe 
of commons, of which he was a member, gave 
him a commiſſion for major of horſe. From 
this beginning it was that he roſe to be maſter 
of that houſe and the army ; and after having 
ſubdued Charles I. and his fon, ſtept into their 
throne ; and without being king reigned more 
adſolutely and fortunately than any king had 
ever done, He choſe a council confiſlia of four- 
teen of the principal officers, who had been 


— _—___ 


* He was born at Huntingdon, of a good family, though 
he inherited but a ſmall eſtate from his father, 
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the companions of his fortunes, to each of 
whom he aſſigned a penſion of a thouſand 
pounds ſterling. The forces were paid one 
month's advance; the magazines of all kinds 
were regularly ſupplied. In the treafury, of 
which he had the ſole management, there were 
three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, and 
about one hundred and fifty thouſand in that of 
Ireland. The Dutch ſued to him for peace, and 
he dictated the conditions, which were, that 
they ſhould pay him three hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; that the ſhips of the ſtates 

eral ſhould pay the compliment to the Britiſh 
fag; and that the young prince of Oran 
ſhould never be reſtored to the offices or poſts 
of his anceſtors. This was the ſame prince, 
who afterwards dethroned James II. as Crom- 
well had dethroned his father, 

All the nations of Europe vied with each 
other in courting the protector. France courted 
his alliance againſt Spain, and put Dunkirk into 
his hands. His admirals took the iſland of 
Jamaica from the Spaniards, which has ever 
ſince remained with the Engliſh. Ireland was 
entirely ſubdued, and treated like a conquered 
country. The eſtates of the vanquiſhed were 
beſtowed upon the victors, and thoſe who were 
moſt attached to the royal cauſe died by the 
hands of the common executioner. 

Cromwell, who governed with all the au- 
thority of a king, convoked ſeveral parliaments ; 


but, as he was always their maſter, he diſſolved - 


them whenever he pleaſed. He diſcovered all 


the plots that were formed againſt him, and 


prevented many inſurrections. The peers were 
wholly excluded from his parliaments, and lived 
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in obſcurity on their reſpective eſtates. He had 
28 the addreſs to prevail on one of theſe par- 
1050 ſiaments to make him a tender of the 
royal dignity, that he might refuſe it, and b 
that means more effe&ually ſecure his re 
power. He reſided in the royal palace, 'whete 
he lived a retired and gloomy life, without the 
leaſt pomp or extravagance, General Ludlow, 
who was his lieutenant in Ireland relates, that 
when the protector ſent his ſon Henry Crom- 
well over to that kingdom, he ſent only one 
ſervant to attend him. He was always of a 
moroſe diſpoſition : he was ſober, temperate, 
ſaving, though nbt greedy of another's poſſeſ- 
fions: he was diligent and punctual in all pub- 
lic affairs. By his dexterous management he 
kept well with all fets : he did not perſecute 
either thoſe of the Romiſh communion, or of 
the church of England, who now hardly dared 
to ſhew their heads: he had chaplains of all 
parties: he was an enthuſiaſt with the fanatics, 
(now called the Preſbyterians,) whom he had 
cheated, ſubdued, and no longer feared ; and 
would laugh at them, with the deiſts, placing 
confidence only in the independents, who could 
not ſubſiſt but through him. By this conduct 
he preſerved to his laſt hour an authority which 
had been cemented with blood, and ſupported 
by force and artifice. 
Bent Notwithſtanding his ſobriety; na- 
1689 ture bad limited his life to fifty-eight 
5 years. He died of a common fever, 
occaſioned probably by the anxiety of mind 
ever attendant upon tyranny; for towards the 
latter part of his life, he was under continual 
” ap- 
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apprehenſions of being aſſaſſinated: he never 
lay two nights together in the ſame room. At 
his death he nominated his ſon Richard his 
ſucceſſor in the proteRorſhip. As ſoon, as the 
breath was out of his body, one of his preſby- 
terian chaplains named Herries, comforted the 
by-ſtanders with this ſpeech : ,<* Do not be dif- 
mayed, as he protected the lord's people ſo long 
as he remained amongſt us, he will protect us 
ſill more powerfully, now that he is aſcended in- 
to heaven, where he will be ſeated at the right 
hand of Chriſt.” The ſpirit of fanaticiſm was 
ſo powerful at that time, and Cromwell was 
held in ſuch high efteem, that no one laughed 
at this ridiculous notion. A 

Notwithſtanding the different intereſts which 
prevailed at that time, Richard Cromwell was 
peaceably proclaimed protector in London. 
The council iſſued an order for the funeral of 
the deceaſed protector, which was more mag- 
nificent than that of any of the kings of Eng- 
land. They choſe as a model on this occaſion 
the ceremonial which had been uſed at the 
death of Philip II. king of Spain. It is to be 
obſerved, that Philip was repreſented as being 
in purgatory for two months, in an apartment 
hung with black, and lighted with only a few 
tapers. He was afterwards repreſented as in 
heaven. The body was laid on a bed, richly 
adorned with gold, in an apartment hung with 
cloth of the ſame, and illuminated with upwards 
of five hundred tapers, the light of which was 
again reflected from ſilver plates, which formed 
a luſtre equal to that of the ſun at noon-day. 
The ſame ceremony was obſerved at Oliver's 


funeral. 
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funeral. He was laid on a bed of ſtate, with the 
crown on his head, and a golden ſceptre in his 
hand. The people gave little attention either 
to this imitation of a Romiſh ceremony, nor 
the ificence with which it was accompa- 
nied. The dead body was embalmed and de- 
poſited in the royal vault, from whence Charles 
II. after his reſtoration, cauſed it to be removed, 
and expoſed upon a gallows. 


End of the FIFTH VOLUME. 
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Of Ex CLAN PD, under CHARLES II. 


HE ſecond protector, Richard Crom- 
well, not having the talents of the firſt, 
could not have the ſame fortune. His 

ſceptre was not ſupported by the ſword ; and as 
he wanted the reſolution and diſſimulation of 
Oliver, he knew not either how to make him- 
ſelf feared by the army, nor how to manage the 
different ſets andparties which divided the nation. 

Richard, finding himſelf treated with con- 
tempt and even infolence by his father's military 
council, thought to ſecure his authority by con- 
voking a parliament, conſiſting of two houſes ; 
one of which was formed by the principal of- 
ficers, repreſenting the peers, and the other of 
deputies from the counties of England,” Scot- 
land, and Ireland, repreſenting the three king- 
doms ; but the leaders of the army ſoon obliged 
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him to diſſolve this parliament, and of their 
own authority reſtored that parliament which 
had brought king Charles I. to the ſcaffold, and 
which Oliver afterwards ſo diſgracefully diſmiſ- 
ſed. This parliament, which was entirely inde- 
pendent as well as the army, would have neither 
king nor protector. At its firſt meeting, the 
general council of officers preſented an addreſs 
to this aſſembly of their own making, petition- 
ing, that all cavaliers ſhould be for ever ex- 
cluded from their employs, and that the office 
of protector might be taken from Richard 
Cromwell, whom they however treated with 
great marks of reſpect, requiring a penſion of 
twenty thouſand pounds ſterling to be- ſettled 
upon him, and eight thouſand upon his mother ; 
but the parliament only accommodated him 
with two thouſand pounds , and ſent him an 
order to leave Whitehall in fix days, which he 
obeyed without murmuring, and ever after- 
wards led a private life, At that time the names 
of peers and biſhops ſeemed wholly forgotten. 
Charles II. appeared abandoned by all the 
world, as well as Richard Cromwell; and it 
was thought by all the courts of Europe, that 
the Engliſh commonwealth was firmly efta- 
bliſhed. However, the regal dignity was at 
jength reſtored by an officer of Cromwell's, 
called Monk, who commanded the army in 
Scotland, which had conquered that kingdom. 
The Engliſh parliament having formed a deſign 
to caſhier the officers of that army, Monk, being 
apprized of their intention, marched directly to 


„This is a miſtake ; they granted him twenty thouſand 
pounds to pay his debts, 
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England, to try his fortune. The three king- 
doms were at that time in a general ſtate of 
anarchy. Monk had left part of his army in 
Scotland, but this was not ſufficient to keep 
that nation in ſubjection. The other part, which 
marched under his commandin to England, had. 
the parliament's forces to encounter. The par- 
liament itſelf, who was equally apprehenſive of 
either army, endeavoured, if poſſible, to make 
itſelf maſter of both. Here was ſufficient cauſe 
for renewing all the horror of the civil wars, 
Monk, finding himſelf not ſufficiently power- 
ful to ſucceed to the protectorſhip, determined 
to reſtore the royal family; and inſtead of ſhed- 
ding blood, he found means to perplex affairs 
in ſuch a manner by his negotiations, and en- 
creaſed the confuſion in the kingdom to ſuch a a 
degree, that the nation of itſelf began to wiſh 
for a king. In a word, the reſtoration was ef- 
fected without the leaſt bloodſhed. Lambert, 
one of Cromwell's generals, and a moſt zealous 


. republican, in vain attempted to renew the war; 


he was prevented before he could aſſemble a 
ſufficient number of his veterans, and was de- 
feated and taken priſoner by Monk. A new 
parliament was now called. The peers, who had 
ſo long remained an idle and uſeleſs body, now 
returned to their houſe, and reſumed their 
functions in the ſtate. Both houſes acknow- 
ledged Charles II. as their lawful ſovereign, and 
he was accordingly proclaimed king in London. 
Charles II. thus invited over to Eng- Mar $ 
land, without having in the leaſt con- 72; 2» 
tributed to this reſtoration by any_ © 
means of his own, and without having been 
reſtricted by any conditions, departed from 
B 2 Breda, 
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Breda, the place of his retirement, and arrived” 
in England awidit the ſhouts and acclamations 
of all the people; in a word, it hardly ſeemed 
that there had ever been a civil war. | 

The parliament ordered the bodies of Crom- 
well, Ireton his ſon-in-law, and Bradſhaw, 
preſident of the high court of Juſtice, to be dug 
out of their graves, and dragged through the 
ſtreets upon a fledge to the gallows. Of all. 
thoſe concerned in the bloody trial of Charles. 
IJ. who were yet living, ten only were executed, 
who all of them ſuffered without the leaſt ſigns 
of repentance, refuſing to acknowledge the 
king's authority, and returning God thanks, 
who had choſen them to die“ For the moſt. 
glorious and juſt of all cauſes.” Theſe were 
moſt of them either of the obſtinate ſect of in- 
dependents, or elſe Anabaptiſts, who looked. 
for the ſecond coming of Chriſt, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of the fifth monarchy. 

There were only nine biſhops living at that 
time in England: the king ſoon completed 
the number. The ancient order and diſcipline 
was reſtored both in church and ſtate, and a 
round of magnificence and pleaſures ſucceeded 
the gloomy ferocity which had ſo long taken 
poſſeſſion of all minds. Charles introduced 
an excels of gallantry and diverſions into the 
palace, yet ſtained with the blood of his fa- 
ther. The independents were No longer heard 
of. The puritans hid themſelves. Ihe ſpirit 
of the Engliſh nation underwent ſo total a 
change, that the late civil war became a ſub- 
ject of ridicule. The auſtere and gloomy ſec- 
taries, who had filled the kingdom with their 
enthuſiaſtic notions, were now the butts of rail- 
| 1 lery 
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lery to the gay and licentious courtiers. Deiſm, 
which the Ling himſelf ſeemed openly to pro- 
feſs, became the reigning religion among the 
many others then in the kingdom. 

he royal ſociety, which had been already 


formed, but was not eſtabliſhed by the king's | 


letters patent till 1661, began to ſoften the 
manners, by improving the underſtanding. The 
belles lettres were revived, and made daily 
advances towards perfection. In Cromwell's 
time all the learning in the nation was confincd 
to the application of a few paſſages of the Old 
and New Teſtaments, to feed the flame of public 
animoſities, and ſcreen the purpoſes of the 
blackeſt revolutions. But now the ſtudy of 
nature and her works was encouraged, and the 
plan of the famous chancellor Bacon cloſely 
purſued. The ſcience of mathematics was in 
a ſhort time carried to'a degree of perfection, 
that had never entered into the imagination of 
former adepts. A great man at length inveſti- 
gated the firſt principles of the general ſyſtem 
of the univerſe, which till then had remained 
hidden; and while the other nations amuſed 


themſelves with idle fables, the Engliſh found 


out the moſt ſublime truths. All that the en- 
quiries of paſt ages had effected in natural phi- 
Tolophy was nothing in compariſon with that 
one diſcovery of the nature of light. In the 
ſpace of twenty years, the arts and ſciences 
made the moſt amazing progreſs: this is a 
merit and a glory which will never paſs away. 
The fruits of genius and induſtry are perma- 
nent, while the effects of ambition, fanaticiſm, 


and reigning paſſions, are ſwallowed up in the 


times which produced them. "The ſpirit of 
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the nation acquired immortal reputation under 
the reign of Charles II. though the admini- 
{tration did not. 

The French fpirit, which reigned at court, 


rendered it agreeable and brilliant; but by in- 


troducing a change in the manners, it ſubjected 
it tothe deſigns of Lewis XIV. and the Engliſh 

overnment, which was wholly biaſſed by 
3 money and French councils, made the 
thinking part of the people regret at times the 
days of the uſurper Cromwell, who had ren- 
dered his nation fo reſpectable in the eyes of all 
Europe. 

The parliaments of England and Scotland, 
after the king's reſtoration, vycd with each 
other in giving him all the marks of conde- 
ſcenſion in their power, by way of reparation 
for the murder of his father. The Engliſh 
parliament in particular, in whoſe breafk it 
chiefly lay to make him a powerful prince, 
granted a revenue of twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, for the ſupport of his dignity 
and adminiftration ; excluſive of the ſum de- 
ſtined for the ſupport of the navy, which far 
exceeded any thing that had been granted to 
queen Elizabeth. Nevertheleſs, Charles's pro- 
digality made him always in want; and the 
nation never forgave him the ſale of Dunkirk, 
which Cromwell had acquired for the kingdom 
by his negotiations and arms, and which Charles 
parted with for the ſum of twa hundred and 
forty thouſand pounds ſterling “. 


* D*Eſtraces, the French miniſter at the Hague, came 
over to London, and managed this negociation. For Dun- 
kirk, with all the artillery and ammunition in the place, the 
French kiog payed four bundred thouſand pounds. Th 

| | 2 
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The war which he engaged in againſt the 
Dutch at the beginning of his reign, proved 
not only very burthenſome, as it coſt the na- 
tion upwards of ſeven millions and an half 
ſterling, but it was likewiſe diſhonourable *; 
for admiral Ruyter ſailed up as far as Chatham, 
and burat all the Engliſh ſhips lying in that 
harbour, 

Theſe miſcarriages were intermixed with 
moſt terrible calamities. London was ravaged 
by a plague at the beginning of this 1666 
reign, and the city almoſt entirely de- 
ſtroyed by a dreadful fire. "This calamity fol- 
lowing upon a plague, and in the height of an 
unſucceſsful war with the Dutch, ſeemed al- 
moſt irreparable. Nevertheleſs, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all Europe, London was rebuilt in 
three years, and aroſe more beautiful, regular, 
and commodious, than it had been before. A 
tax upon coals, and the unwearied induſtry cf 
the citizens, proved alone ſufficient to effect 
this immenſe work. This was a mighty ex- 
ample of what mankind are capable of doing, 
and gave a degree of authenticity to the reports 
of the ancient cities in Aſia and Egypt, which 
were ſo quickly rebuilt. 

Not all theſe accidents, theſe mizhty labours, 
the war of 1672 againſt the Dutch, nor the 
cabals with which the court and parliament 


—mU—ñä ——— 
— 


* The war was by no means diſgraceful : ſor the Dutch 
were defeated in a great number of bloody engagements. 


The burning of a few ſhips in the river Medway was 4 


reproach upon the adminiſtration, which, truſting to the ne- 
gociation for peace, had taken no precautions of defence ; 
but it was no diſgiace to the nation in general. 
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were filled, made any diminution in the plea- 
ſures and gallantry, which Charles had brought 
with him into England, and which were the 
productions of the French climate, where he 
had reſided for ſeveral years. A French miſtreſs, 
French manners, and, above all, French money 
lorded it at court. Though all things under- 
went ſuch a change in England, the love of 
liberty did not change among the people, nor 
that paſſion for abſolute power which prevailed 
in the king and his brother, who ſucceeded 
him. This proved the ſource of numberleſs 
intrigues and plots, which embittered the ge- 
neral taſte for pleaſure, and clouded the feſti- 
vities of the court with ſundry executions. 
Zeal for. religion or enthuſiaſtic fury had no 
ſhare in the effort made by Lord Shaftſbury 
and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, to ex- 
clude the duke of York from the ſucceſſion. 
Lord Shaftſbury was a declared deiſt. The 
duke of York was charged with being a papiſt; 
but it was only the arbitrary papiſt they ſtood 
in fear of, : 

Charles IT. ſeems to have been the firſt king 
of England who bought the votes of the 
members of parliament by private penſions, at 
leaſt in a country where there is hardly any 
thing ſecret. This method was never publicly 
carried on: we have no proof that any of the 
kings, his predeceſſors, had fallen on this way 
to 4. difficulties and prevent oppoſition. 

The ſecond parliament, which aſſembled in 
1679, began by impeaching eighteen members 
of the houle of commons of the preceding par- 
liament, which had fate eighteen years. They 
were accuſcd of having accepted penſions ; but 

* " as 
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as there was no law which prohibited the 
receiving of gratifications from the ſovereign, 
they could not do any thing againſt them. 
This new ſyſtem of politics adopted by the 
court, did not prevent the houſe of commons 
from voting unanimouſly, that thE duke of 
York, as being a profeſſed papiſt, ought to be 
excluded from the crown, in like manner as 
the catholic leaguers in France had pretended 
to exclude Henry IV. The duke of Mon- 
mouth, natural ſon to Charles II. attempted 
to play the ſame part as the duke of Guile, by 
which he afterwards brought his own head to 
the block; and the ſame motives which had 
engaged the Whigs to exclude the duke of 
York from the throne, urged them to drive 
him from thence, after he had aſcended it, 
However, Charles finding that that houſe which 
had depoſed and murdered his father, now 
wanted to diſinherit his brother in his life- 
time; and juſtly apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences of ſuch a deſign in regard to himſelf, 
diſſolved the parliament, and never called an- 
other during his reign. | 

Every thing was reſtored to quiet the 681 
inſtant the royal authority and the pri- : 
vilege of parliament ceaſed to oppole each other, 
The king was now reduced to live with ceco- 
nomy upon his revenue, and a penſion of one 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, which was 
paid him by Lewis XIV. He only kept four 
thouſand ſoldiers in pay, and he was reproached 
for keeping this ſmall guard as if it had been a 
powerful ſtanding army. Before him the kings 
of England were wont to have only one hun- 
dred men for their ordinary guard. : 
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At that time there were only two oppoſite 
factions in the kingdom; that of the Tories, 
who profeſſed a blind ſubmiſſion to the royal 
authority, and the Whigs, who defended the 
rizhts of the people, and were for reſtricting 
the ſovereign power. The latter of theſe has 
almoſt always had the ſuperiority. 

But what has eſtabliſhed the power of the 
Engliſh nation is, that all the different parties 
fince the time of Elizabeth have unanimouſly 
concurred in encouraging trade. That very 
parliament which cut off the head of its king, 
was employed in ſettling maritime affairs, as 
if it had been a time of profound peace. The 
blood of this murdered prince was yet ſmoaking 
upon the ſcaffold, when this parliament, which 
was almoſt entirely compoſed of fanatics, paſſed 


the famous act of navigation in 1650, which 


has been falſely attributed to Cromwell, and 
in which he had no other concern than being 
highly diſpleaſed with it; becauſe this act, which 
was very prejudicial to the intereſt of Holland, 
proved one of the cauſes of the war between 
England and that republic ; and as the opera- 
tions of this war would be chiefly by fea, the 
great expence of the navy might oblige the 
parliament to leflen the army, of which Crom- 
well was general, This act has always con- 
tinued in force. The chief advantage the na- 
tion derived from this act was, that it prohi- 
bited all nations to import any merchandize into 
England but what was the produce of the 
country to which the ſhips belonged. 

As early as the reign of queen Elizabeth the 
Engliſh had an India company, prior to that 
of the Dutch, and there was alſo a new _ 

ca- 
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eſtabliſhed afterwards in king William's reign. 
From the year 1597 to 1612, the Engliſh had 
the ſole poſſeſſion of the whale fiſhery ; but 
their greateſt riches lay in their flocks. At 
firſt they only knew how to ſell their wool; 
but ſince Elizabeth's time they have manu- 
factured the fineſt cloths in Europe. Agri- 
culture, which was for a long time neglected, 
is now better than the mines of Peru to them. 
The culture of lands was chiefly encouraged 
by the act of parliament in 1689, for the ex- 
portation of grain; and fince that time the go- 
vernment has always allowed a bounty of five 
ſhillings for every meaſure of wheat exported 
to foreign markets, when ſuch meaſure, which 
contains twenty-four of our Paris buſhels, ſhail 
not be worth more than two livres eight ſous 
ſterling in London. The exportation of all 
other kinds of grain have been encouraged in 
like proportion; and not long fince it was 
proved ip parliament, that the exportation of 
grain brought the kingdom in four years time 
the ſum of one hundred and ſeventy millions 
three hundred and thirty thouſand French livres. 

England had not all theſe great reſources in 
Charles IId's time: it was ſtil} indebted to the 
induſtry of France, to whom it paid upwards 
of eight millions every year upon the balance 
of trade. The Engliſh had no manufaCtories 
for cloth, plate glaſs, copper, brafs, ſteel, pa- 
per, or even hats. It was to the revocation of 


the edict of Nantz that they were indebted for 


almoſt all theſe new and important branches 

of trade. 
By this fingle circumſtance we may judge 
how far the flatterers of Lewis XIV. were 
B 6 right 
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in praiſing him for thus depriving France of 
ſo many uſeful ſubjects. Accordingly in 1687, 
the Engliſh government, ſenſible of the ad- 
vantage it ſhould gain by granting an aſylum 


and ſupport to the French artificers, made a 


collection for them amounting to fifteen hun- 
dred thouſand francs, and maintained thirteen 
thouſand. of theſe new ſubjects in the city of 
London for one whole year. 

This attention to commerce in a warlike 
nation, has in the end enabled it to pay ſub- 
ſidies to one half of Europe againſt the French; 
and within our knowledge its credit has en- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree without any augmen- 
tation in its funds, that the government debt 
to private perſons has ſome years amounted to 
upwards of ſeventy millions of our money. 
This is preciſely the ſituation of the kingdom 
of France at preſent, where the government 
owes nearly the ſame =. ſum in the king's 
name to the annuitants and purchaſers of pub- 
lic employs. This expedient which is un- 
known to many other nations, eſpecially to 
the Aſiatics, is the melancholy fruits of our 
wars, and the laſt effort of political induſtry. 
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Of ITALY, and chiefly of Rome, at the 
End of the ſixteenth Century. Of the 
Council of TRENT. Of the Correction 
of the Calendar, &c. 


HILE France and Germany, almoſt 
ſubverted at the end of the ſixteenth, 
and beginning of the ſeventeenth century, lay 
* without trade, deprived of arts and 
police, and plunged in anarchy; the Italians, 
in general, began to taſte the ſweets of repoſe, 
and vyed with each other in cultivating the 
liberal arts, which were either unknown to 
other nations, or practiſed by them in a rude 
manner. Naples and Sicily were free from re- 
volutions, and wholly undiſturbed. When 
pope Paul IV. at the inſtigation of his ne- 
phews, undertook to deprive Philip II, of theſe 
two kingdoms, by the arms of the French 
king Henry II. he pretended to make them 
over to the duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry 
III. in conſideration of the payment of twenty 
thouſand gold ducats per ann. in room of the 
former annual tribute of ſix thouſand, and on 
the eſpecial condition that his nephew ſhould 
enjoy certain very conſiderable and independent 
principalities in thoſe kingdoms, | 
This was at that time the only tributary 
kingdom in the world. It was pretended that 
the court of Rome determined it ſhould be no 
longer ſo, and propoſed to annex it to the pa- 
pal ſee, which would have given the popes ſuch 
a degree of weight and authority, as would 
| 1 
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have made them maſters of the balance of 
power in Italy: but it was impoſſible that pope 
Paul IV. or all Italy together, could take Na- 
ples from Philip II. and afterwards from the 
king of France, and thus ſtrip the two moſt pow- 
erful monarchs of Chriſtendom. "This was 
only an unhappy raſh project in pope Paul, 
who was inſulted at his firſt ſetting out by the 
famous duke of Alva, at that time viceroy of 
Naples, who ordered all the bells and other 
braſs work in Benevento, which belonged to the 
holy ſee, to be melted down and caſt into can- 
non. This war was finiſhed almoſt as ſoon as 
it was begun, The duke of Alva flattered 
himſelf with the hope of taking Rome, as 
Charles V. had done ; but at the end of a few 
months he went thither to kiſs the pontiff's 
feet, reſtored the bells of Benevento, and all 
was quiet. 

6 A ſhocking ſcene was exhibited after the 
1590. death of pope Paul IV. by the condem- 
nation of his two nephews, the prince of Pal- 
liano, and cardinal Caraffa; and the ſacred col- 
lege could not, without horror, behold the death 
of this cardinal, who was ſtrangled by the 
orders of pope Pius IV. * as cardinal Poli had 


A 


—_ 


The two brothers, the cardinal and the duke de Pal- 
liano, were condemned and ſtrangled for having abuſed the 
authority of their uncle, and exerciſed all manner of acts 
of tyranny and oppreſſion ; in particular for having cauſed 
the duke's wiſe Violante Dias Carlonna, to be put to death 
without form of trial, on pretence of adultery, when ſhe 
was big with child, She was barbarouſly ſtrangled by her 
own brother, the count d'Aliffe and Leonard Cardini, 
who likewiſe ſuffered death for their barbarity, under the 
pontificate of Pius IV, 


been 
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been by thoſe of Leo X. but one act of cru- 
elty does not make a cruel reign, and the Ro- 
man nation was not oppreſled, 

The council of Trent was cloſed un- 6 
der the pontificate of Pius IV. in a peace- 1593 
able manner, without having produced any 
new effects either among the catholics, who 
held all the articles of faith taught by that 
council, nor among the proteſtants, who rejected 
them: it made no change in the cuſtoms of 
thoſe catholic nations who adopted certain 
rules of diſcipline different from thoſe of the 
council, France in particular retained what 
are called the liberties of the Gallican church, 
which are in effect the liberties of the nation. 
Twenty-four articles of this council, which 
were repugnant to the rights of the civil juriſ- 
diction, were never admitted in that kingdom : 
by theſe articles the ſuperintendance of all hoſ- 
pitals was veſted in the biſhops only. The 
pope alone was to give ſentence in criminal 
cauſes on the biſhops, and the laity were in 
ſeveral caſes made ſubje to the epiſcopal ju- 
riſdiction. Theſe were the reaſons why the 
French government _— the diſcipline eſta- 
bliſhed by the council. The kings of Spain 
received it into their dominions with the greateſt 
reſpeR, but at the ſame time with conſiderable 
private modifications. Venice followed the 
example of Spain. The Roman catholics of 
Germany inſiſted upon the uſe of the conſe- 
crated cup, and that prieſts ſhould be allowed 
to marry, Pope Pius IV. by his briefs to the 
emperor Maximilian II. and the archbiſhop of 
Mentz allowed the communicating in both 

kinds; but remained inflexible in the article 


of 
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of the marriage of the prieſts. The hiſtory of 
the popes gives us for a reaſon, that Pius, havin 

got rid of the council, had nothing more to 
fear: hence it came, adds the writer of this 
hiſtory, that this pope, who made no ſcruple of 
violating all laws divine and human, was ſo 
ſtrict with regard to celibacy. It is very falſe 
to ſay that Pius IV. violated all laws divine 


and human; and it is very evident that by pre- 


ſerving the ancient diſcipline of ſacerdotal ce- 
libacy, which had been ſo long eſtabliſhed in 
the Weſt, he acted in conformity with an opi- 
nion which was become a law in that church. 
All the other cuſtoms of church diſcipline 
peculiar to Germany remained on their original 
foundation. The diſputes prejudicial to the 
ſecular power no longer raiſed thoſe wars they 
had formerly done: there were ſtill ſome few 
difficulties, ſome intricate points between the 
church of Rome and the Roman catholic ſtates ; 
but theſe little diſputes did not coſt any blood- 
ſhed. The interdict which pope Paul V. laid 
upon the republic of Venice, was the only con- 
ſiderable quarrel which happened afterwards, 
The religious wars in France and Germany 
found them other employments; and the court 
of Rome uſually kept fair with the Roman 
catholic princes, for fear they ſhould turn pro- 


teſtants: but wretched was the fate of thoſe 


weak princes, who had ſuch a powerful mo- 
narch as Philip to oppoſe, who was maſter in 
the conclave. | 

Italy was deficient in reſpect to general po- 
lice ; this was its real ſcourge. Surrounded by 
the arts, and in the very boſom of peace, it had 


been'a long time infeſted with public robbers, 


like 
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like ancient Greece in the more barbarous times. 
Whole troops of armed banditti marauded from 
one province to another, from the frontiers of 
Milan to the farther end of the kingdom of 
Naples, either purchaſing the protection of the 
petty princes, or obliging them to wink at their 
rapines. The papal ſee could not clear its do- 
minions of them, till the time of Sixtus V. and 
even after his pontificate they appeared ſome- 
times. The example of theſe freebooters en- 
couraged private perſons to put in practice the 
ſhocking cuſtom of aſſaſſination: the uſe of the 
ſtiletto was but too common in towns, while 
the country was over-run by the banditti. The 
ſtudents of Padua uſed to knock people on the 
head as they were paſling under the piazzas, 

Which run along each fide of the ſtreet, 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſorders, which were 
but too common, Tealy was the moſt flouriſhing 
country in Europe, if it was not the moſt pow- 
erful. Thoſe foreign wars were no longer 
heard of which had filled it with deſolation 
after the reign of Charles VIII. nor the in- 
teſtine commotions which had armed princi- 
pality againſt principality, and town againſt 
town: nor thoſe conſpiracies which had for- 
merly been ſo frequent. Naples, Venice, 
Rome, and Florence, attracted the admiration 
of foreigners, by their magnificence and en- 
couragement of all the arts. The more refined 
pleaſures were truly known only to this cli- 
mate, and religion preſented itſelf to the peo- 
ple under that ſpecious dreſs which is fo ne- 
ceſlary for nice imaginations. Italy alone a- 
bounded with temples worthy of the. ancient 
gran- 
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| courage, and they were all ſurpaſſed by St. 


eter's at Rome. 

If ſuperſtitious ceremonies, falſe traditions, 
and feigned miracles till prevailed among theſe 
people, the wiſe deſpiſed them, who wel] knew 
that errors have in all times been the amuſe- 
ment of the vulgar. Perhaps our northern 
writers, who have exclaimed fo violently againſt 
theſe erroneous cuſtoms, have not rightly di- 
ſinguiſhed between the people and thoſe by 
whom they are led. Certainly no one would 
entertain a contemptible idea of the ancient 
Roman ſenate, becauſe the temples of Eſcula- 
Plus were lined with the offerings of thoſe whom 
nature cured of their maladies ; becauſe a thous 
ſand votive tablets of travellers eſcaped from 
fhipwreck, adorned or rather disfigured the altars 
of the God Neptune; and that in Egnatia 
the incenſe burnt and ſmoaked of its own ac- 
cord on the holy ſtone. Many a proteſtant, 
after having taſted the delights of a reſidence 
at Naples, has, at his return, exhauſted him- 
felf in invectives againſt the three miracles 
which are performed on certain appointed days 
in that city, when the blood of St. Januarius, 
St. John the Baptiſt, and St Stephen, which 1s 
kept in bottles, liquefies on approaching the 
heads of theſe ſaints. They accuſe the chiefs 
of thoſe churches with aſcribing theſe idle mi- 
racles to the Deity. The wiſe and prudent 
Addiſon ſays, that he never ſaw ©* A more 
blundering trick.” All theſe writers might 
have obſerved that theſe inſtitutions have no 
bad effects upon the morals of the people, which 
ought to be the principal concern of every go- 
vernment, civil and eccleſiaſtical ; that in all 

pro- 
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probability the warm imaginations of the na- 
tives of thoſe hot climates ſtand in need. of vi- 
ſible ſigns to convince them that they are con- 
tinually under the immediate hand of Provi- 
dence; and laſtly, © they ;ſhould conſider that 
theſe ſigns cannot be laid aſide till they are 
fallen into contempt with thoſe who now hold 
them in ſo much reverence. 

To pope Pius IV. ſucceeded the Dominican 
Giſleri, who took the name of Pius V. and was 
ſo hated even in Rome itſelf for the rigorous 
manner in which he enforced the exerciſe of 
the inquiſitorial juriſdiction, which was in all 
other places fo ſtrenuoufly oppoſed by the ſe- 
cular courts. The famous bull in Cana Do- 
mini, that firſt appeared under pope Paul III. 
and was afterwards publiſhed by this Pius V, 
and in which the prerogative of crowned heads 
was inſulted, diſguſted every court, and was 
much cenſured by the univerſities. 

The extinction of the order of the Humiliati 
was one of the principal events of his pon- 
tificate. The monks of this order, which was 
chiefly eſtabliſhed in the dutchy of Milan, led 
very ſcandalous lives. St. Charles Borromeo, 
archbiſhop of Milan, endeavoured to work 
a reformation in them, upon which four 
of them entered into a conſpiracy againſt his 
life ; one of them fired upon him with a 
muſket as he was at prayers in his own 1474 
houſe, but wounded him only ſlightly. © The 
good man interceded with the pope in their 
behalf; but his holineſs puniſhed their crime 
with death, and aboliſhed the whole order. 

Pius V. immortalized his memory by his 
vigorous defence of Chriſtianity againſt the 

Turks. 
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Turks. His greateſt eulogium was made in 
Conſtantinople itſelf, where they ordered pub- 
lic rejoicings on account of his death“. 
Gregory XIII. of the family of Buoncam- 
pagno, ſucceeded Pius V. and rendered his name 
famous to poſterity by the correction of the 
calendar, which is called after him; in which 


he imitated Julius Cæſar. The continual need 


there was of correcting the year in all nations 
ſhews the ſlow progreſs of the uſeful arts. Man- 
kind had found the way to ravage the world 
from one end to the other, before they knew 
how to compute time or regulate their days. 
The ancient Romans had only ten lunar months 
at firſt, and their year conſiſted of no more 
than three hundred and four days, and after- 
wards of three hundred and fifty-five. The at- 
tempts to remedy this falſe computation were 
ſo many errors. All the high prieſts from the 
time of Numa Pompilius, were the aſtronomers 
of their nation, as they were likewiſe among the 
Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Perſians, and 
almoſt all the Aſiatics. Their knowledge of 
time rendered them more venerable to the peo- 
ple; for nothing gives a greater degree of autho- 
rity than the knowledge of uſeful things, which 
are unknown to the vulgar. 
As the pontifical dignity among the Ro- 
mans was always veſted in a ſenator, Julius 
Cæſar, in quality of high-prieſt, corrected the 
calendar fo far as he was able ; in which he had 
recourſe to the aſſiſtance of Soſigenes, a Gree 
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* The gallies ſurniſhed by this pontiff had a conſiderable 
ſhare in the victory of Lepanto. | us 
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mathematician of Alexandria, which city had 
been made the centre of ſciences and com- 
merce by Alexander the Great: it was the 
moſt famous ſchool for the mathematics in 
thoſe times; and thence the Egyptians, and 
even the Hebrews themſelves, had learnt great 
part of their uſeful knowledge. The Egyp- 
tians knew before how to raiſe enormous maſ- 
ſes of ſtone ; but the Greeks taught them all 
the polite arts, or rather practiſed them amongſt 
them without ever being able to form pupils. 
In fact, we do not find any one perſon of this 
flaviſh and effeminate nation diſtinguiſhed for 
the Grecian arts. | 

The chriſtian pontiffs had the regulating of 
the year as well as the pontiffs of ancient 
Rome becauſe it was their province to fix the 
time, for obſerving the feſtivals. The firſt 
council of Nice, held in the year 325, ob- 
ſerving the confuſion e by time into 
the Julian calendar, conſulted, as Cæſar had 
done, the Greeks of Alexandria, who returned 
for anſwer, that the vernal or ſpring equinox 
happened in that year on the twenty-firſt day 
of March; the fathers then regulated the time 
for the celebrating the feaſt of Eaſter according 
to that principle. 

Two very flight miſtakes in Cæſar's com- 
putation, and that of the aſtronomers conſulted 


by this council, increaſed conſiderably in a num- 


ber of ages. The hrſt of theſe miſtakes hap-" 
pens from the famous golden number of Meton 
the Athenian, which allows nineteen years for 
the revolution which the moon makes in re- 
turning to the ſame point in the heavens: there 
wanted only an hour and a half, an error al- 
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moſt imperceptible in one century, but which 
in a ſucceſſion of ages became very conſiderable. 
The ſame may happen with regard to the ſun's 
apparent courſe, and the points which deter- 
mine the equinox and ſolſtices. The vernal 
or ſpring equinox, which at the time of the 
council of Nice happened on the twenty-firſt 
day of March, had gained an advance of ten 
days, and happened the eleventh of the ſame 
month. This preceſſion of the equinoxes, the 
cauſe of which was unknown to all the ancients, 
and was not diſcovered till of late years, is oc- 
caſioned by a particular motion in the earth, 
which motion is completed in the ſpace of 
twenty-five thouſand nine hundred years, and 
occaſions the equinoxes and ſolſtices to paſs 
ſucceſſively through all the points of the zo- 
diac. This motion is the effect of gravity, of 
which Newton alone has diſcovered and cal- 
culated the phænomena, which ſeemed beyond 
the reach of human underſtanding. 

In the time of Gregory XIII. they never 
troubled themſelves about gueſſing at the cauſe 
of this preceſſion of the equinoxes; the queſtion 
was to remedy the error which began to make 
a ſenſible confuſion in the civil year. Gregory 
on this occaſion conſulted all the famous +. ont 
nomers of Europe, A phyſician named Lilio *, 

a na- 
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* Lilio Gregorio Giraldi, is celebrated by the hiſtorian 
Thuanus, as a perſon perfectly well acquainted with the 
Greek and Roman languages, with the belles lettres, and 
ancient hiſtory, He ſays he was a domeſtic of cardinal 
Rangoni when Rome was taken and pillaged by the troops 
of the emperor Charles V. on which occaſion he was plun- 
dered of all his effects, including his library, He lived in 

great 
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a native of Rome, had the honour of furniſhing 
the moſt ſimple and eaſy method for reſtoring 
the order of the year, ſuch as we now ſee it-in 
the new Calendar. It was only to take ten 
days from that year (1582,) and by this eaſy 
precaution to prevent any diſorder in the ages 
to come. This Lilio has ſince been forgotten, 
and the calendar bears the name of pope Gre- 
ory, in like manner as Soſigenes's name was 
Tot in that of Cæſar. It was not thus amon 
the ancient Greeks: with them every auff 
enjoyed the honour of his own invention. 

It is however to the honour of Gregory that 
he was indefatigable in eſtabliſhing this neceſ- 
fary correction; for he met with more difficulty 
in getting it received in other nations, than in 
having it ſettled by the mathematicians. France 
held out for ſome months; till, at laſt upon an 
edict iſſued by Henry III. and regiſtered by the 
parliament of Paris, they began to reckon as 
they ought. But the emperor Maximilian II. 
could not perſuade the diet of Augſburg that the 
equinox was advanced ten days. It was feared 


that the court of Rome, in taking upon it to 


inſtruct other nations, would pretend to a right 
of governing them. Thus the old calendar 
continued to be uſed for ſome time even by the 


great poverty to extreme old age, He invented the thirty 
epat numbers, denoting the exceſs of the common ſolar 
year above the lunar, and diſcovering the age of the moon 
every year, He compoſed a treatiſe for-the reformation of 
the kalendar, which his brother Lilio Antonio Giraldi pre- 
ſented to pope Gregory XIII. and his ſcheme was embraced, 
after having been communicated to all the princes of Chri- 


Rendom, and approved by the moſt learned univerſities of 
Europe. 
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catholic ſtates of Germany. The proteſtants 
of all communions have obſtinately refuſed to 
admit a truth coming. from the pope, which 
ought to have been embraced, had it been pro- 
poſed by the Turks. 
The latter part of Gregory XIIT's pon- 

1575 tificate was famous by the eb of 
ſubmiſſion which he received from Japan. Rome 
extended its ſpiritual conqueſts to the farther 
end of the globe, while it ſuffered loſſes at 
home. Three kings or princes of Japan, which 
was at that time divided into ſeveral ſovereign- 
ties, ſent each one of their neareſt relations to 
compliment Philip II. king of Spain, as the moſt 
powerful of all chriſtian kings, and the pope 
as the father of all kings. Ihe letters written 
by the princes to the pope, began all with an 
act of adoration. The firſt, which was from 
the king of Bungo began, To the adorable, 
who holds the place of the king of heaven upon 
earth ;” and ended with theſe words: I addreſs 
your holineſs with reverence and awe, whom I 
adore, and whoſe moſt holy feet I kiſs.” The 
other two were nearly in the ſame ſtile. Spain 
at that time was in hope that Japan would be- 
come one of its provinces; and the holy foe 
already beheld one third of that vaſt empire 
| ſubject to its eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftion, 

he people of Rome would have been very 
happy under Gregory's government, had not 
the public tranquility been troubled by banditti. 
He aboliſhed ſome grievous impoſts, and did not 
diſmember the ſtate to provide for his baſtard, 
as ſome of his predeceſſors had done. 
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Tx pontificate of Sixtus V. is more ſa- 
mous in hiſtory than thoſe of Gregory 
XIII. and Pius V. though theſe two pontiffs 
performed greater things; the one having ſig- 
nalized himſelf by the battle of Lepanto, of 
which he was the principal cauſe, and the other 
by his correction of time. 

It ſometimes happens that one man, by his 
character and the ſingularity of his elevation, 
ſhall attract the regard of poſterity more than 
others by the moſt memorable actions. The 


great diſproportion which appeared between the 


birth of Sixtus V. who was the ſon of a poor 
day-Jabourer, and his elevation to the ſupreme 
pontificate, adds a double luſtre to his reputation: 
however, we have already obſerved, that mean- 
neſs or obſcurity of birth was never looked upon 
as an obſtacle to this dignity by a religion and 
a court where merit is entitled to employ- 
ments of every rank, notwithſtanding they may 
ſometimes be the rewards of intrigue and cabal, 
Pius V. was of a mean origin; Adrian VI. 
was the ſon of an artificer; Nicholas V. was 


obſcurely born; the father of the famous John 


XXII. who added a third circle to the tiara, 
and wore three crowns without poſſeſſing a foot 
of land, was a cobler at Cahors; as was like- 


wiſe the father of pope Urban. Adrian IV. 


one of the greateſt of the pontiffs, was the ſon 
of a beggar, and followed that profeſſion him- 
Vor. V. C lelf. 
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ſelf. The hiſtory of the church is filled with 
inſtances of this nature, to the encouragement 
of private virtue and the confuſion of human 
pride. "Thoſe who have endeavoured to exalt 
the birth of Sixtus V. do not conſider that in 
ſo doing they leſſen his perſonal merit, by ta- 
king from him the praiſe of having overcome 
the firſt obſtacles. There is a greater diſtance 
between ' a ſwineherd, which he was in his 
childhood, and the loweſt places he held in his 
orders, than between that place and the papal 
throne, Memoirs of his lite have been compo- 
ſed at Rome from journals, which furniſh 
little more than dates, and from panegyrics, 
which inform us of nothing at all. The Cor- 
delier who has written the life of Sixtus V, 
begins by ſaying, that “he has the honour to 
treat of the nobleſt, beſt, and greateſt of all 
pontiffs, princes, and philoſophers, the glorious 
and immortal Sixtus :” and by this very begin- 
ning deſtroys all credit in himſelf. 

The ſpirit of Sixtus V, and of his reign is 
the eſſential part of his hiſtory : what particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhes him from other popes is, 
that he never acted in any reſpect like others, 
The behaving in the moſt haughty, and even 
oppreſive manner, while he was a private 
monk ; the ſubduing the heat of his temper, 
as ſoon as he was made a cardinal ; the appear- 
ing for the ſpace of hfteen years incapable of all 
kind of public buſineſs, eſpecially that of com- 
manding as a ſuperior, in order to determine 
one day in his favour the ſuffrages of all thoſe 
who thought to govern under his name ; the 
reſuming all his pride the inſtant he aſcended 
the throne ; the unheard-of ſeverity be exerci- 

fed 
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ſed in his pontificate, and the nobleneſs of his 
undertakings; the embelliſhing the city of 
Rome, and leaving the Roman treaſury ime 
menſely rich-at his deceaſe ; the diſbanding the 
troops, and. even the body-guards of his prede- 
ceſſors, and diſperſing the numerous banditti, by 
the ſole power of his laws; and the making 
himſelf feared by every one, by his place and 
character; were actions that made his name 
illuſtrious, even among the illuſtrious ones 
of Henry IV. and Elizabeth, his cotempora- 
ries. Other ſovereigns at that time ran the ha- 
zard of loſing their thrones, by engaging in any 
undertaking without the aſſiſtance of the nu- 
merous armies which they afterwards kept on 
foot. It was not thus with the ſovereigns of 
Rome, who, by uniting the prieſtly with the 
kingly dignity, did not even ſtand in need of a 
uard. | | 

g Sixtus V. raiſed a great reputation by the 
improvements he made in the buildings and po- 
lice of the city of Rome; Henry IV. had done 
the ſame in that of Paris: but this was the 
leaſt of Henry's merits, whereas it was the prin- 
cipal one of Sixtus V. and we find that this 
pope executed greater things in this way than 
the French monarch. He ruled over a peace- 
able, and at that time a very induſtrious 
people; he found amidſt the ruins, and in the 
example of ancient Rome, and alſo in the la- 
bours of his predeceſſors, every thing he could 

wiſh to further his great deſigns. | 
In the time of the Roman Cæſars, fourteen 
immenſe aqueducts ſupported upon arches, con- 
veyed whole rivers to Venice, for the length of 
ſeveral miles, and ſupplied an hundred and fifty 
C 2 foun- 
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fountains and one hundred and eighteen public 
baths in that city with water, beſides what went 
to form thoſe artificial ſeas, on which they repre- 
ſented naval combats. An hundred thouſand 
ſtatues adorned the public ſquares, highways, 
temples, and houſes. Ninety-ſix — all 
raiſed on porticos, and forty-eight obeliſks of 
granate, cut in the quarries of Upper Egypt, 
filled the beholder with amazement, and puz- 
zled the imagination to conceive how ſuch im- 
menſe maſles could have been tranſported from 
the tropic to the banks of the Tyber. There 
remained a few of theſe aqueducts to be re- 
ſtored by the popes; ſome obeliſks to raiſe, 
which were buried under ruins, and ſome ſta- 
tues to dig up. 

Sixtus V. reſtored the fountain of Martia, 
whoſe ſpring is near the ancient Præneſte, twen- 
ty miles diſtant from Rome, and brought ir 
over an aqueduct thirteen thouſand paces in 
length, for which it was neceſlary to raiſe ar- 
ches upon a road {even miles long. This, 
which would have been a trifling work for the 
Roman empire, was a great deal for modetn 
Rome in its poor and circumſcribed ſtate. 

By his care five of the ancient obeliſks were 
raiſed. The name of the architect Fontana, 
who raiſed them, is ſtill famous at Rome; while 
the artiſts who cut them, and thoſe who tran= 
ſported them to ſo great a diſtance, are no 
longer known. We read in ſome travellers, 
and in an hundred writers who have copied after 
them, that when the Vatican obeliſk was rai- 
{ing upon its pedeſtal, the ropes uſed for that 
purpoſe were found too ſhort, upon which, 
notwithſtanding it had been expreſsly na | 
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ed, under pain of death, for any one to ſpeak 
during the operation, one of the common peo- 
ple cried out, Wet the ropes *.” Theſe idle 
tales, which make hiſtory ridiculous, are the 
effects of ignorance. The capſtans which they 
made make uſe of on this occaſion, left no 
room for having recourſe to fo trifling an aſ- 
ſiſtance. | 

The work which gave modern Rome ſome 
degree of ſuperiority over the ancient, was the 
cupola of St. Peter's church. There were but 
three monuments of this kind remaining in the 
world ; namely, part of the dome of the tem- 
| ple of Minerva at Athens, that of the Pantheon 
| at Rome, and of the great moſque at Conſtan- 
tinople, formerly the church of St. Sophia, 


| | built by Juſtinian: but theſe domes, though 
; ſufficiently lofty within, were too flat and low 
: on the outſide. Bruneleſchi, who reſtored ar- 
| chitecture in Italy, in the 14th century, had, 


by an effort of art, remedied this defect in the 


cathedral of Florence, by raiſing two cupolas 
> one upon the other: but theſe cupolas had fill 
] — of the Gothic in them, and wanted 
the grand proportions. Michael Angelo Buo- 
: narota, who was a painter, ſculptor, and ar- 
5 
0 | This is the very reverſe of what ought to have been 
done, had the ropes been actually too ſhort : for a cord is 
0 ſhortened by being moiſtened with water. The complication 
9 of mechanical powers uſed in the elevation of this obeliſk, 
Ty not permitting a further immediate extenſion, when it till 
— wanted ſomething of being raiſed to a perpendicular, it is 
ſaid that the engineer cauſed the ropes to be wetted, by 
it which means they were ſuddenly contracted, ſo as to ſet 
ly 


the obeliſk upright. This is a very common experiment 
_ in natural philoſophy, 
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chitect, and equally great in all three branches, 
had, as early as the pontificate of Julius II. 
given the deſigns of the two domes of St. Pe- 


ter's; and Sixtus V. cauſed this work, which 
exceeds all of its kind, to be built in the ſpace 


of twenty-two months. 

The library, which was firſt ſet on foot by 
pope Nicholas V. was ſo conſiderably augment- 
ed by Sixtus, that he might very well paſs for 
the true founder. The immenſe pile of build- 


ing which contains the books, is itſelf a beau- 


tiful monument. There was not at that time 
the equal of this library in Europe, either for 
the largeneſs or curioſity of the collection: but 


the city of Paris has greatly excelled Rome in 


this reſpet ; and though the king's library at 
Paris.is not to be compared to the Vatican, in 


regard to the architecture, there is a much 


greater number of books, they are diſpoſed in 
better order, and ftrangers can much more 
eaſily have the reading of them. | 

It was the misfortune of Sixtus V. and his 
dominions, that he impoveriſhed his ſubjects 
by all theſe great foundations, whereas Henry 
IV. eaſed his of their load. Both of them left 
nearly the ſame ſum in ready money in the pub- 
lic treaſury at their deaths; for although Hen- 
ry IV. had forty millions in reſerve, which he 
could diſpoſe of as he pleaſed, there was not 
above twenty in the vaults of the Baſtile; 
whereas the fire millions of gold crowns depo- 
ſited by Sixtus V. in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
amounted to very near twenty millions of our 
livres at that time. Such a ſum could not be 
taken out of the circulation, in a ſtate almoſt 


wholly void of manufactures and commerce, 
ſuch 
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"uch as Rome is, without impoveriſhing the 
Inhabitants: and to amaſs this treaſure, and 
ſupply all other expences, Sixtus was obliged 
to give a greater latitude to the ſale of public 
employs, than either Sixtus IV. or Julius II. 
his predeceſſors. Leo X. began this practice, 
Sixtus aggravated the burthen. He raiſed an- 
nuities at eight, nine, and ten per cent. for the 
payment of which an addition was made to the 
taxes. The people forgot that he was embel- 
liſhing Rome, and only felt that he was im- 
poveriſhing them; ſo that this pontiff was more 
hated than he was admired, | 
We ſhould always conſider the popes in two 
points of view, as ſovereigns of a ſtate, and as 
the heads of the church. Sixtus V. in quality 
of chief pontiff, wanted to revive the times of 
Gregory VII. He declared Henry IV. at that 
time king of Navarre, incapable of ſucceeding 
to the crown of France. He deprived queen 
Elizabeth of her kingdoms by a bull, and, had 
Philip's invincible armada landed in England, 
the bull might have been carried into execution, 
The manner in which he behaved towards Henry 
III. after the murder of the duke of Guiſe, and 
the cardinal his brother, was not quite ſo vio- 
lent. He contented himſelf with only declar- 
ing him excommunicated, unleſs he did penance 
for thoſe two murders. This was imitating St. 
Ambroſe ; and acting like Adrian IV. who re- 
quired Henry II. of England to do public pe- 


nance for the murder of Becket, afterwards 


canonized under the name of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. The French king, Henry III. 
had juſt cauſed two princes to be murdered in 
his own palace; they were dangerous ſubjects 
C 4 indeed, 
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indeed, but they had not been allowed a trial; and 
it would even have been a very difficult matter 
to have regularly convicted them of any abſolute 
crime. They were the leaders of a fatal league, 
but a league which the king himſelf had ſigned, 
All the circumſtances of this two-fold aſſaſſina- 
tion were truly horrible ; and without entering 
upon ſuch excuſes as might be alledged from 
the politics and unhappy ſituation of affairs in 
thoſe times, the ſafety of human kind ſeemed 
to require that a curb ſhould be put to ſuch 
violences. Sixtus loſt the fruit of his auſtere 
and inflexible behaviour, by ſupporting only the 
rights of the triple crown and the ſacred col- 
lege, and not thoſe of humanity ; and by not 
cenſuring the murder of the duke of Guiſe ſo 
ſtrongly as that of the cardinal ; by inſiſting 
only on the pretended immunity of the church, 
and the right claimed by the popes of trying 
the cardinals; by ordering the king of France 
co releaſe the cardinal of Bourbon and the arch- 
biſhop of Lyons, whom he detained priſoners 
from the ſtrongeſt reaſons of ſtate ; and laſtly, 
by commanding him to repair within ſixty days 
to Rome, to expiate his offence. It is un- 
doubtedly true, that Sixtus, as head of all 
Chriſtians, might ſay to a chriſtian prince, 
<« Clear yourſelf before God of this two-fold 
homicide :” but he had not power to ſay to him, 
<« Tt belongs to me alone to try your eccleſi- 
aſtical ſubjects; it belongs to me to try you in 
my court.“ 7 | 
This pope ſeemed till leſs to preſerve the 
greatneſs and impartiality of his office, when 
after the murder of Henry III. by the monk 
James Clement, he delivered himſelf in thefe 
1 very 
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very words, in a ſpeech which he made to the 
cardinals, which has been faithfully tranſmitted 
by the ſecretary of the conſiſtory. 

« This death, which occafions ſo much ſur- 

rize and admiration, will hardly be credited 
by poſterity. A powerful king ſurrounded by 
a numerous army, who had compelled the city 
of Paris to ſue to him for mercy, is lain by a 
fingle ſtroke of a knife, by a poor monk, Cer- 
tainly this great example has been given, in 
order that every one might know the power of 
God's judgments.” | 
Sixtus was right in refuſing the empty ho- 
nours of a funeral ſervice to Henry III. whom 
he confidered as excluded from the benefit of 
prayers. Accordingly he ſaid in the ſame con- 
ſiſtory, I owe them to the king of France, 
but not to Henry of Valois, who died impe- 
nitent.“ 

All things yield to intereſt: this very po 
who had ſo = deprived Elizabeth 2 — 
king of Navarre of their kingdoms; who had ſig- 
nified to king Henry III. that he expected him 
at Rome to anſwer for his conduct, within ſixty 


days, or elſe that he would ex communicate 


him, refuſed after all to join with the league 
and the king of Spain againſt Henry Iv. 
though at that time a heretic. He was ſenſible 
that if dons ſucceeded, this prince, maſter 
of France, Milan, and Naples, would quickly 
become maſter likewiſe of the papal ſee, and 
of all Italy. Sixtus, then, did what every pru- 
dent man would have done in his place; he 
choſe rather to expoſe himſelf to all Philip's re- 
ſentment, than to ruin himſelf by lending a 
hand to ruin Henry. 

| C5 He 
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He died in this ſtate of uncertainty, not dar- 
ing to ſuccour Henry, and fearing Philip. The 
people of Rome, who groaned beneath the 
weight of taxes, and who hated ſo oppreſſive 
and cruel an adminiſtration, grew outrageous 

Aug. 26. upon the death of bs and were 
- with great difficulty reſtrained from 
. diſturbing the funeral ceremony, 
and tearing to pieces the perſon whom they 
had adored on their knees. The riches he left be- 
hind him were ſquandered away within leſs than 
a year after his death, like thoſe of Henry IV. 
a common conſequence, which ſufficiently 
evinces the vanity of all human deſigns. 


NNMNN NN NN NN NN 
CHAP Oy. 
Of the Succeſſors of S1xTVUs V. 


\ E may ſee how much men are governed 
by education, country, and prejudices 
of every kind. Gregory XIV. a native of Mi- 
lan, and a ſubje& of the king of Spain, was 
governed by the Spaniſh faction, whom Sixtus, 
a native of. Rome, had always oppoſed. This 
pope ſacrificed every thing to Philip 1I. An army 
of Italians was raiſed to carry deſolation into 
France, with the very money which Sixtus had 
amaſſed in order to defend Italy ; and this army 
being beaten and diſperſed, Gregory had no- 
thing left but the ſhame of having impoveriſhed 
himſelf for Philip II. and being tyrannized over 

by him, | 
Clement 
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Clement VIII. (Aldobrandini) a Florentine, 
behaved with more ſpirit and addreſs; he knew 
very well that it was the intereſt of the papal 
ſee to hold, as much as poſſible, the ballance 
of power between France and the houſe of 
Auſtria. This pope added the dutchy of Fer- 
rara to the eccleſiaſtical demeſnes. This was 
another effect of thoſe feudal laws, ſo intricate 
and ſo conteſted, and an evident conſequence 
of the weakneſs of the empire. The counteſs 
Matilda, of whom we have fo largely treated 
in the foregoing part of this work, had given 
the popes l Modena, and Reggio, to- 
gether with ſeveral other lands. The emperors 
always diſputed the donation of theſe demeſnes, 


which were fiefs to the crown of Lombardy. 


They became, in ſpite of the empire, fiefs to 
the papal ſee; as well as' Naples, which was 
alſo held of the popes, after it had been held 
of the emperors. It is but of late years that 
Modena and Reggio have been formerly de- 
clared Imperial fiefs : but ever ſince the time of 
GregoryVII. they, as well as Ferrara, had been 
dependent on the fee of Rome; and the houſe 
of Modena, which had been formerly proprietor 
of theſe lands, only held them by the title of 
vicars to the holy ſee. The courts of Vienna 
and the Imperial diets in vain pretended to be 
lords paramount. Clement VIII. took Ferrara 
from the houſe of Eſte, and what might have 
occaſioned a violent war, produced nothing but 
proteſts, Since that time Ferrara has been al- 
moſt a deſert. 

This pope performed the ceremony of giving 
abſolution and diſcipline to Henry IV. in the 
perſons of the cardinals du Perron and Oſſat; 
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: but it was evident how much the ſee 

595 of Rome ſtood in awe of Philip II. by 
the management and artifices which pope Cle- 
ment made uſe of to bring about Henry's re- 
conciliation to the church. This prince had 
ſolemnly abjured the reformed religion; and 
yet two thirds of the cardinals in the conſiſtory 
refuſed to grant him abſolution. His ambaſſa- 
dors could with. great difficulty prevent the pope 
from making uſe of this formulary, © We re- 
{tore Henry to his royalty.” The pope's mi- 
niſtry would gladly have acknowledged Henry 
as king of France, and have oppoſed this prince. 
to the houſe of Auſtria ; but at the ſame time 
it ſupported, as far as it was able, its ancient 
pretenſion to diſpoſe of kingdoms. 

Under Paul V. (Borgheſe) the old quarrel was 
revived about the ſecular and ecaleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, which had formerly coſt ſo much blood. 
The ſenate of Venice prohibited any new dona- 
tions to be made to churches, without: the 
concurrence of the ſtate ; in particular, the. 
alienations of landed eſtates in favour of monks.. 
It likewiſe thought it had a right of. arreſting, 
and trying a canon of Vicenza, and. an abbot. 
of Nerveſe, wha had been convicted of. extor- 
tion and murder, | 

The pope wrote ta the republic, that the 
ſentence and impriſonment of the two eccle- 
ſiaſtics was an injury offered to God's honour, 
and required that the decree of the ſenate ſhould 
be delivered to his nuncio, together with the 
perſons of the two culprits, who could be tried 
only by the Roman courts. 

Paul V. who, but a little time before, had 

ebliged the republic of Genoa to ſubmit 2 
0 
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like occaſion, thought to meet with the ſame 
pliability in that of Venice. The ſenate ſent 
an extraordinary ambaſſador to defend its pri- 
vileges. Paul anſwered the ambaſſador, that 
neither the arguments nor the privileges of the 
Venetians were of any conſequence, and that 
they muſt obey. The ſenate would not obey. 
Upon which the doge and ſenators were all 
excommunicated, and the whole April 2 

ſtate laid under an interdict ;- that is Pri * 
to ſay, the clergy were prohibited, Po 
under pain of eternal damnation, to fay maſs, 
celebrate divine ſervice, adminiſter the ſacra- 
ments, or give their aſſiſtance in burying the 
dead. This was the manner in which Gregory 
VII. and his ſucceſſors had treated ſeveral 
emperors, being ſure at that time that the peo- 
ple would rather abandon their emperors than 


their churches; and depending upon having: 


ſome potentate ready to invade the dominions 
of thoſe who were excommunicated. But the 
times were now changed. Paul V. by this 
violent procedure, ran the riſk of not being 
obeyed, and of urging the Venetians to ſhut 
up their churches, and renounce the Roman 


catholic religion. They might eaſily have em- 


braced either the Greek, the Lutheran, or the 
Calviniſtical faith; and there was actually a 
motion made to ſeparate from the pope's commu- 
nion. But the change could not have been effected 
without ſome trouble; of which the king of Spain 
might have made advantage. The ſenate con- 
tented itſelf with prohibiting the reading of the 
mandate throughout its territories. The chief 
vicar of the biſhopric of Padua, when this 
prohibition was fonihed unto him, * 
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ſwer to the Podeſta, that he would act as God 
inſpired him : but the Podeſta replying, that 
God had inſpired the council of ten to order 
every one to be hanged who ſhould diſobey their 
injunction, the interdict was not publiſhed in 
any place; and the court of Rome was very 
lad to let the Venetians continue in the pro- 
eſſion of the catholic religion, in deſpite of her 
authority. | 
There were only a few of the religious or- 
ders who obeyed 'the pope's mandate. The 
Jeſuits would not be the firſt to ſet the example, 
and therefore ſent a deputation from their body 
to the general aſſembly of the Capuchins, who 
told thoſe fathers, that . the eyes of the whole 
univerſe were fixed upon the Capuchins in' this 
great affair, and waited for their example to 
= how to act.“ The Capuchins, without 


| heſitation, ſhut up their churches. The Jeſuits 


and the Theatins did the ſame: upon which the 
ſenate ſhipped them all off for Rome, and the 
Jeſuits in particular were baniſhed the ſtate for 
ever. 

The king of Spain ftirred up the pope againſt 
the Venetians, and Henry IV. declared in their 
favour. The cities of Verona, Padua, Ber- 
gamo, and Breſcia, took up arms; and the re- 

ublic raiſed four thouſand ſoldiers in France. 

he pope on his {ide ordered four thouſand Cor- 
ficans and ſome catholic Swiſs to be raiſed, This 
little army was to be commanded by cardinal 
Borgheſe. The Turks gave public thanks to 
God for this miſunderſtanding between the pope 
and the Venetians. Henry IV. had the honour, 
as I have already mentioned, of being the ar- 
biter in this difference, and of excluding Philip 
Ly” from 


nne . .. 
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from the mediation. Paul V. had the mortifica- 
tion of not being able even to get the accommoda- 
tion concluded at Rome. Cardinal de Joyeuſe, 
who was ſent envoy to Venice by the king of 
France, revoked, in the pope's name, 6 
the ſentence of excommunication and 7 
interdiction. The pope, thus abandonded by 
Spain, behaved with greater moderation, and 
the Jeſuits continued baniſhed from the republic 
for upwards of fifty years ; till at length they 
were recalled in 1657, at the inſtance of pope 
Alexander VII. but they have never been able 
to re-eſtabliſh their credit there. 

Paul V. from that time would never make 
any deciſion which could call his authority in 
queſtion. He was in vain importuned upon 
the article of faith, concerning the immaculate 
conception of the holy virgin: he contented 
himſelf with forbidding any one to teach the 
contrary in public, that he might not give of- 
fence to the 13 who pretend that ſhe 
was conceived like others in original ſin. The 
Dominicans were at that time very powerful both 
in Spain and Italy. | 

This pontiff applied himſelf to the embel- 
liſhment of Rome, and collecting the beſt 
performances in ſculpture and painting. Rome 
is indebted to him for its fineſt fountains, par- 
ticularly that which throws its waters out of an 
antique vaſe, taken from the baths of Veſpa- 
ſian, and that which is called the Acqua Paola, 
an ancient work of Auguſtus, which Paul V. 
reſtored, and cauſed water to be brought to it 
by an aqueduct thirty-five thouſand paces long, 
like that of Sixtus V. There ſeemed to be a 
conteſt who ſhould leave the moſt beautiful 

monu- 
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monuments behind him in Rome. This pope 
finiſhed the palace of Monte] Cavallo. he 
palace of Borgheſe is one of the moſt conſide- 
rable. Rome became under each pope the moſt 
beautiful city in the world. Urban VIII. built 
the high altar in St. Peter's, the columns and 
ornaments of which would every where elſe ap- 
pear ſtupendous works, but here are only in a 
juſt proportion. It is the maſter-piece of the 
"lorentine Bernini “, whoſe works are worthy 
of being admitted among thoſe of his country- 
men Michael Angelo. 
This Urban VIII. whoſe name was Barbe- 
rino, was a lover of all the arts; and was par- 
ticularly ſucceſsful in Latin poetry. The peo- 
ple of es during his pontificate enjoyed all 


* John Laurentius Bernini was born at Naples, though of 
a Tuſcan family : he excelled in the different arts of paint · 
ing, ſculpture, architecture, and mechanics. Pope Gregory 
XV. procured his admittance as a knight into the order of 
Chriſt in Portugal ; and-Urban VIII, made him overſeer 
of the edifice of St. Peter's. In this church there are fif- 
teen different pieces of his workmanſhip, The principal 
of theſe are the altar-piece and the tabernacle, the chair 
of St Peter, the tombs of Urban VIII. and Alexander VII. 
the equeſtrian ſtatue of Conſtantine, the colonade, confiſting 
of three hundred and twenty vaſt pillars of freeſtone; and 
having on its flat roof eighty-fix ſtatues of ſaints twice as 
big as the life. He likewiſe deſigned the fountain in the 
ſquare of Navonna, the church of St. Andrew of the no- 
viciate of the Jeſuits, which is eſteemed a perfect model in 
architeure, In the year 1665, he was invited into France, 
to defign the Louvre, and there he made an excellent buſt of 
Henry IV. who rewarded his merit with an ample penſion, 
He afterwards undertook. an equeſtrian ſtatue of that mo» 
narch, which did not anſwer expectation, and was con- 
verted into the repreſentation of Curtius leaping into the 
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the ſweets which talents diffuſe through ſociety 
and the reputation which is annexed to them- 
Urban incorporated the dutchy of Urbino, 
Peſaro, and Sinigaglia, with the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, after the extinction of the houſe of Rovere, 
which held theſe principalities in fee of the 
holy ſee. The dominion of the Roman pon- 
tiffs had received a continual increaſe of power 
ever ſince the time of Alexander VI. Nothing 
now troubled the public tranquility ; for hardly 
any notice was taken of the little war which 
this pope Urban, or rather his nephews, made 
upon Edward duke of Parma, for the money 
which that duke owed the apoſtolic chamber 
for his dutchy of Caſtro. This war was but 
ſhort, and attended with little bloodſhed, ſuch 
as might be expected from theſe new Romans, 
whoſe manners neceflarily were in conformity 
to the ſpirit of their government. Cardinal 
Barberino, the author of theſe troubles, marched 
at the head of his little army, fraught with in- 
dulgencies. The ſharpeſt battle which was 
fought was between four and five hundred 
men on each fide. The fortreſs of Piegaia ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion as ſoon as it ſaw the ar- 
tillery approach; this artillery conſiſted of two 
culverins. Nevertheleſs, more negociations were 
required to put an end to theſe trifling broils, 
which hardly deſerve a place in hiſtory, than it 


the conteſt had concerned ancient Rome and Car- 


thage. Wemention thisevent only togive an in- 
ſizhtinto the genius of modern Rome, who ended 
all affairs by negociation, as ancient Rome did 

by cane, 
The Romans employed their leiſure time in 
ceremonials of religion and precedencies, the 
| arts, 
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arts, antiquities, public buildings, gardens, mu- 
ſic, and aſſemblies, while a thirty years war 
ruined Germany, while England was bathed 
In the blood of its king and its natives, and 
while France was laid waſte by the ſucceed- 
ing civil wars: but though Rome itſelf 
was thus happy in its tranquility, and fa- 
mous by its noble munuments, the people 
were in the main miſerable. The money which 
was expended in raiſing ſo many maſter-pieces 
of architecture returned to other nations, by 
its want of trade, 

The popes were obliged to buy of foreigners. 
all the corn wanted for the city, which they 
afterwards retailed out to the inhabitants, This 
cuſtom continues to this day. There are ſome 
Rates who are enriched by luxury, and others 
who are impoveriſhed by it. The magnih- 
cence of ſome of the cardinals, and the popes 
relations, ſerved to make the indigence of the 
lower people more viſible, who, nevertheleſs, at 
the ſight of ſo many beautitul edifices, ſeemed 
to glory amidſt their poverty, in being inha- 
bitants of Rome. 

' Thoſe who travelled to Rome to admire its 
curioſities, were ſurpriſed to find from Orvieto 
to Terracina, which is a tract of upwards of 
an hundred miles, only a deſert country, deſti- 
tute both of men and cattle. The campagne di 
Roma is indeed an uninhabitable country, in- 
fected with filthy marſhes and ſtanding pools, 
which the ancient Romans had dried up. Rome 
itſelf is ſituated on a barren ſpot, and on the 
banks of a river which is not navigable. Its 
ſituation between ſeven hills, is rather that of 
a den for wild beaſts than a city. Its firſt wars 
28 were 
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were the ravages of a people who had nothing 
to ſubſiſt upon but plunder; and when the dic- 
tator Camillus had taken Veii, in Umbria, ſome 
few leagues from Rome, all the people were 
for quitting their barren ſoil and their ſeven 
mountains to tranſplant themſelves to the more 
fertile and pleaſant country of Veii. The en- 
virons of Rome were afterwards made fertile 
only by the money of conquered nations, and the 
labour of an immenſe number of ſlaves. But 
this ſpot was covered with palaces inſtead of 
corn, At length it has reſumed its former 
ſtate, and is again become a deſert country. 

T he papal ſee poſſeſſed ſeveral rich territories 
elſewhere, particularly that of Bologna. - Burnet, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, attributes the miſery of the 
people in the beſt parts of this country to the 
taxes and the form of government, He pre- 
tends, with almoſt all other writers, that an 
elective prince, who reigns only a few years, 
has neither the power nor the will to form 
thoſe uſeful eſtabliſhments which require time 
to make them advantageous to a ſtate. It has 
been found eaſier to raiſe obeliſks and build pa- 
laces and temples than to make the nation tra- 
ding and opulent. Rome, though the capital 
of the catholic world, was nevertheleſs more 
thinly peopled than Venice and Naples, far 
inferior to Paris and London in that reſpect, 
and did not come near to Amſterdam in opu- 
lence, or the uſeful arts, which produce riches. 
At the end of the ſeventeenth century it was 
computed that there were no more than one 
hundred and twenty thouſand inhabitants in 
Rome, according to the printed liſt of the fa- 
milies ; and this computation was verified by 

the 
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the regiſter of births. 


There were born one 


year with another three thouſand fix hundred 
children ; this number of births, multiplied by 
thirty-four, gives nearly the ſum of the inha- 
bitants, which here is found to amount to one 
hundred and twenty-two thouſand four hundred. 
There were about eight thouſand Jews ſettled 
in Rome, who were not compriſed in the above 
lifts, Theſe Jews have always lived peaceably 
both at Rome and Leghorn, without ever being 


- ſubjected to thoſe cruelties which have been 
exerciſed upon them in Spain and Portugal, 
There was no country in Europe where religion 
inſpired ſo general a mildneſs of diſpoſition as 


in Italy. 


Rome was the centre of arts and politeneſs 
till the age of Lewis XIV. and this it was that 
determined queen Chriſtina of Sweden to fix 
her reſidence there: but Italy was ſoon equal- 
led in more than one branch by France, and 
far excelled in ſome others; England was as 
much ſuperior toher in the ſciences as in com- 
merce. Rome, however, preſerved the reputation 
of its antiquities and fine works, for which it had 
been diſtinguiſhed ever ſince the time of 


pope Julius II. 


CHAP, 


Or VENICE. 45 


CHAP, CLVI. 


Continuation of the State of ITALY in the 
ſeventeenth Century. 


＋ USC ANL, as being an eccleſiaſtical 

ſtate, enjoyed ever ſince the thirteenth cen- 
tury a ſtate of peace and tranquility. Florence, 
the rival of Rome, drew as great a concourſe of 
ſtrangers, who came to admire the maſterpieces 
of art, both ancient and modern, with which 
ſhe abounded. There were an hundred and 
ſixty public ſtatues. The only two with which 
Paris was adorned, namely, that of Henry IV. 
and the horſe which bears the ſtatue of Lewis 
XIII. were caſt at Florence, and were preſents 
made by the grand dukes. 

Tuſcany became ſo flouriſhing by its trade, 
and its ſovereigns ſo rich, that the grand duke 
Coſmo II. was able to ſend twenty thouſand 
men to the aſſiſtance of the duke of Mantua, 
againſt the duke of Savoy, in 1613, without 
laying any tax upon his we ; an example 
hardly tobe found in the moſt powerful nations. 

The city of Venice poſſeſſed a ſtill more ſin- 
gular advantage; this was, that fince the four- 
teenth century its internal quiet had not been 
diſturbed for a ſingle moment, the city was 
wholly exempt from any diſorder, ſedition, or 
alarms. "Thoſe ſtrangers who went to Rome 
and Florence to fee the noble monuments of 
the polite arts in thoſe cities, were generally 
fond of making a viſit to Venice, to enjoy the 
freedom and pleaſures which reign there, 1 
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where there are ſeveral excellent. pieces of 
painting to amuſe the curious, as well as at 
Rome. The liberal arts were cultivated with 
care, and the magnificent ſhews attracted 
ſtrangers. Rome was the city of ceremonies, 
Venice the = of diverſions. She had made 
peace with the Turks after the battle of Lepanto, 
and her trade, though fallen off, was ſtill very 
conſiderable in the Levant. She was in poſſeſſion 
of Candia and ſeveral other iſlands, of Iftria, 
Dalmatia, a part of Albania, and all that ſhe 
now has in Italy. 
1613 In the midſt of her proſperities this re- 
public was on the point of being ruined 
by a conſpiracy, the like of which had not been 
known fince her firſt foundation. The abbot 
of St. Real, who has related this memorable 
event in a ſtile worthy of Salluſt, has embel- 
liſhed his narration with ſome romantic inci- 
dents ; but the foundation is undoubtedly true. 
The Venetians had had a ſmall war with the 
houſe of Auſtria on the coaſt of Iftria. The 
Spaniſh king, Philip III. who was poſſeſſed of 
the dutchy of Milan, was always the ſecret 
enemy of this republic. The duke of Offuna, 
viceroy of Naples, Don Pedro of Toledo, go- 
vernor of Milan, and the marquis of Bedemar, 
afterwards the cardinal de Cueva, Philip's am- 
baſſador at Venice, entered all three into a plot 
for totally deſtroying this ſtate, The meaſures 
were ſo extraordinary, and the ſcheme ſo far 
exceeded probability, that the ſenate could not 
poſſibly conceive ſuſpicion. Venice was guarded 
by its ſituation and the lagunes with which it 
was ſurrounded. The weeds and mud which 
are continually thrown upon theſe lagunes 4 
3 the 
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the ſea, prevent veſlels from ever entering twice 
by the ſame paſſage, ſo that it is nece to 

int out a new one almoſt every day. he 
republic had a formidable fleet on the coaſt of 
Iſtria, where ſhe was carrying on the war 
againſt the archduke of Auſtria, Ferdinand, 
who was afterwards the emperor Ferdinand II. 
It ſeemed impoſſible to get entrance into Ve- 


nice, and yet the marquis of Bedemar found 


means to aſſemble a body of ſtrangers in the 
city, the one drawn in by another, to the num- 
ber of five hundred. "Theſe were all engaged 
under different pretences by the principal con- 
ſpirators, who ſecured their ſervices with the 
money furniſhed by the ambaſſador. They 
were to ſet fire to the city in ſeveral places at 
a time. The Milaneſe troops were to be 
brought over from the main land, and certain 
mariners who had been gained for that purpoſe, 
were to pilot a number of barks full of men, 
which the duke of Oſſuna had taken care to ſend 
in readineſs within a few leagues of the city. 
One of the conſpirators, who was a naval of- 
ficer in the republic's ſervice, and commanded 
a ſquadron of twelve fail, undertook to burn 
all theſe ſhips, and by this extraordinary ſtroke 
prevent the reſt of the fleet from coming in 
time to ſuccour the city. The confpirators 
were all foreigners of different nations, and 
ſtrangers to each other. It was therefore no 
wonder that the plot was diſcovered. The pro- 
curator Naai, a famous hiſtoriographer of this 
republic tells us, that the ſenate was informed 
of the whole conſpiracy by ſeveral hands; but does 
not take the leaſt notice of the pretended re- 
morſe with which one of the conſpirators, called 
Jaffier, is ſaid to have been ſeized, on hearing Re- 
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naud, their chief, harangue them for the laſt 
time, who painted the horrors of their intended 
enterprize in ſuch lively colours, as ſtruck Jaffier 
with diſmay, inſtead of encouraging him, 
"Theſe kind of ſpeeches are generally the in- 
ventions of the writers themſelves, and there- 
fore every one who reads hiſtory ought to diſ- 
truſt them. It is neither probable nor in the 
nature of things, that the head of a conſpiracy 
ſhould give his accomplices ſo pathetic a de- 
ſcription of the horrors they were to encounter, 
or terrify the imaginations of thoſe whom he 
ought to embolden. The ſenate ordered every 
one of the conſpirators whom they could ap- 
prehend, to be inſtantly drowned in the canals 
of the city. They K. ſome reſpect to 
Bedemar's character of ambaſſador, which they 
could not well infringe, and cauſed him to be 
privately conveyed out of the city, to ſave him 
from the fury of the populace *. 

Venice, after eſcaping from this danger, con- 
tinued in a flouriſbing condition till the taking 
of the iſlands of Candia. This republic ſuſ- 
tained a war alone againſt the "Turkiſh em- 
peror for near thirty years, that is to ſay, from 
1641 to 1669. The fiege of Candia was the 
longeſt and moſt memorable that we find men- 
tioned in hiſtory.; it laſted near twenty years; 
ſometimes turned into blockade, ſometimes leſs 
vigorous, and in a manner given over; then 
renewed again at different times. At length 
it was carried on in form for two years and an 
half without remiſſion, till at laſt this heap of 


* This ie the incident on which Otway founded his tra- 
gedy of Venice Preſerved, | 
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aſhes, together with all the reſt of the iſland, 
was furrendered to the Turks, in 1669. 

How ſlowly, and with what difficulty is hu- 
man nature civilized, and ſociety improved! 
The Venetians, who dwelt almoſt at the gates of 
Italy, where all the arts were held in the higheſt 
eſtimation, were a people almoſt as unpoliſhed 
as thoſe of the north at that time. Iſtria, Cro- 
atia, and Dalmatia, were in a manner barbarous, 
and yet this was the very Dalmatia, which 
under the Roman empire was ſo fruitful and 
agreeable a country; the delicious ſpot which 
Diocleſian choſe for his retreat, at a time when 
neither the city or name of Venice exiſted. Such 
is the viciſſitude of human things. The Mor- 
lacks were the moſt ſavage people upon earth, 
In like manner Sardinia and Corſica had not 
the leaſt tincture of the manners or improved 
genius for which the Italians were ſo diſtin- 

uiſhed. It was with Italy as with ancient 
— who in the height of her politeneſs 
and glory had ſavage nations inhabiting on her 
borders. 


OF MALTA. 
1 E knights of Malta maintained them- 


ſelves in this iſland, which had been given 

them by the emperor Charles V. after that they 
had been driven out of Rhodes by ſultan So- 
lyman in 1523. At that time the grand maſter 
of the order, Villiers de Plſle-Adam, with his 
knights and the few Rhodians who were at- 
tached to them, were wanderers from city to 
city, at Meſſina, Gallipoli, at Rome, and at 
Viterbo. L'Iſle-Adam made a journey to Ma- 
Vor. VI. D drid, 
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drid, to implore the aſſiſtance of Charles V. 
From thence he travelled into France and Eng- 
land, endeavouring to collect together the ſcat- 
tered remains of his order, which was thought 
to be entirely ruined. Charles V. made theſe 
knights a preſent of the iſland of Malta in 1525, 
together with Tripoli; but Tripoli was ſoon 
taken from them again by Solyman's admirals. 
Malta was only a barren rock. The foil 
ſeemed to have been made fruitful formerly by 
great labour, when the Carthaginians were in 
poſſeſſion of this iſland; for the new poſſeſſors 
found the ruins of ſeveral columns and grand 
buildings of marble, with inſcriptions in the 
Punic language. Theſe remains of grandeur 
were proofs that it had once been a flouriſhing 
country. The Romans did not think it un- 
worthy. of their notice when they took it from 
the Carthaginians. The Moors became maſters 
of it in the ninth century, and Roger the Nor- 
man, count of Sicily, annexed it to that iſland 
towards the end of the twelfth century. When 
Villiers L'Ifſle- Adam removed the ſeat of his 
order to this iſland, the aforementioned ſultan 
Solyman, enraged to ſee his ſhips ſtill expoſed to 
the attacks of thoſe enemies whom he thought 
he had rooted out, reſolved to make the con- 
queſt of Malta, as he had done that of Rhodes, 
and ſent an army of thirty thouſand men to lay 
ſiege to this ſmall place, which was defended 
only by ſeven hundred knights, and about 
eight thouſand foreign ſoldiers. John 
de la Valette, then grand mafter, who was 
ſeventy-one years old, ſuſtained a ſiege of four 
months. 

The 
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The Turks aſſaulted the town in ſeveral 
places at once; but were always repulſed by a 
machine of a new invention, formed of great 
wooden hoops, covered with woollen cloths, 
dipt in ſpirits of wine, oil, falt-petre, and gun- 
powder; theſe hoops were fet on fire, and 
thrown all flaming into the midſt of the aſ- 
ſailants. At length a reinforcement of ſix thou- 
ſand men being ſent. from Sicily to their aſſiſt- 
ance, the Turks were obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege. The principal town of Malta, which 
had withſtood the moſt aſſaults, was called the 
victorious totun, which name it {till preſerves. 
The grand maſter de la Valette ordered a 
new citadel to be built, which is, after him, 
called La Valette, and has made Malta impreg- 
nable. 

This ſmall iſland has ever ſince bid defiance 
to all the Ottoman force; but the order hath 
never been rich enough to attempt great con- 
queſts, or fit out numerous fleets. This con- 
vent of warriors ſubſiſts chiefly upon the rents 
of thoſe benefices it poſſeſſes in the catholic 
ſtates, and hath not been able to do near the 
ſame hurt to the Turks, that the Algerine cor- 
fairs have to the Chriſtians, 
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CHAP.:CLYH. 


Of HoLLanD in the ſeventeenth Century. 


OLLAND is fo much the more de- 

ſerving of our attention, as it is entirely 
a new kind of ſtate, which hath become power- 
ful without poſſeſſing hardly any territories, 
rich, without having a revenue ſufficient to 
maintain the twentieth part of its inhabitants, 
and conſiderable in Europe by its labours at the 
farther end of Aſia. 

You have ſeen this republic recognized as a 
free and ſovereign ſtate by its former 
maſter the king of Spain, after having 
purchaſed its liberty by a forty years war. La- 
bour and ſobriety were the principal guardians 
of this liberty. It is ſaid, that as the marquis of 
Spinola and the prefident Richardot, were go- 
ing to the Hague in 1608, to negociate the rd 
truce with the Hollanders, they ſaw on their 
way eight or ten perſons come on ſhore out of 
a boat, who, ſitting down on the graſs, made a 
plentiful meal upon bread, butter, cheeſe, and 
a draught of beer, esch of them carrying his 
oven proviſion with him. The Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dors aſking a countryman who theſe travellers 
were, the countryman anſwered, ** They are 
the deputies of our ſovereign lords and maſters, 
the ſtates.” Upon which the ambaſſadors cried 
out, Theſe people are never to be conquered 
we muſt make peace with them.” This is 
nearly the ſame thing as is ſaid to have hap- 
pened between the king of Perſia's ambaſla- 
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dors and thoſe of the- Lacedemonians. The 
ſame manners might have produced a repetition 
of the ſame adventure. At that time the in- 
dividuals of theſe provinces were poor, and the 
ſtate rich; whereas, of late times, the inhabi- 
tants are become wealthy, and the ſtate poor. 
The reaſon is, that then the firſt fruits of com- 
merce were ſet apart for the defence of the 
community. 

The Dutch were not then in poſſeſſion either 
of the Cape of Good Hope, which they took 
from the Portugueſe in 1653, of Cochin and its 
dependencies, nor of Molucca. They had no 


direct trade to China, and that of Japan, or 


which they are now the maſters, was prohibited 
them till the year 1609, by the Portugueſe, or 
rather by the 33 who were ſtill maſters 
of Portugal. But they had already made the 
conqueſt of the Molucca iſlands, and had begun 
to form ſettlements in Java; and their Eaſt 
India company had more than doubled its ca- 
pital from the year 1602, to 1609. The Siameſe 
had already in 1608, paid the fame honours to 
theſe trading people by their ambaſſadors, as 
they did afterwards to Lewis XIV. Ambaſ- 
ſadors alſo arrived at the Hague from Japan, in 
1609, to ſettle a treaty of commerce. The em- 
peror of Fez and Morocco ſent to deſire of them 
a ſupply of men and ſhips. In the ſpace of 
forty years they made a ſurpriſing addition to 
their reputation by commerce and war. 

The mildneſs of this government, and the 
toleration of all kinds of worſhip, which might 
be dangerous perhaps, but was nevertheleſs ne- 
ceſſary, peopled Holland with a croud of fo- 
reigners, eſpecially Wallocns, who were per- 
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ſecuted by the inquiſition in their own country, 
and who from flaves that they were at home, 
became free citizens in this nation. 

The Calviniſtical religion, which was the 
reigning one in Holland, was another means of 
encreaſing its power. This country, at that 
time ſo poor, could neither have furniſhed 
wherewithal to ſupport the magnificence of 
prelates, nor to maintain religious orders; and 
a land which wanted men to defend it, could 
i attord to harbour thoſe who engage them- 
ſelves by oath to ſuſter as far as in them lies all 
the human ſpecies to periſh. They had the 
example of England before them, which was be- 
come a third part more populous, ſince the clergy 
had been permitted to enjoy the comforts of 
matrimony ; and that the hopes of whole fa- 
milies were no longer buried within the barren 
confines of a cloiſter. 

Amſterdam, notwithſtanding the inconveni- 
encics of its harbour, became the magazine of 
the world. All Holland was embelliſhed and 
enriched by immenſe works. The waters of 
the ocean were confined by double dykes. 
Veit canals were cut through all the towns 
in beds of ſtone, and the ſtreets formed 
large quays, ornamented with rows of tall 
trees. The boats unloaded their merchan- 
dize at the doors of the inhabitants; and 
ſtrangers are never weary of admiring the 
ſingular medley formed by the roofs of 
houſes, the branches of trees, and the 
ſtreamers of ſhipping, which at one time, 
and in the fame place, preſent a view of the 
lea, the town, and the country. 
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But ſo ſtrangely is evil blended with good, 
and fo apt are men to wander wide of their firſt 
principles, that this republic was on the point 
of rey eos with her own hands that liberty 
for which ſhe had ſo long and bravely fought ; 
and perſecution carried bloodſhed among a 
people, whoſe happineſs and laws were founded 
on toleration. Two Calviniſtical teachers did 
that which ſo many other teachers have done. 
Gomar and Arminius diſputed in Leyden with 
the utmoſt fury on points which neither of them 
underſtood, and by their diſagreement ſowed 
diſſenſion among the United Provinces. This 
diſpute reſembled in ſeveral points that between 
the Thomiſts and Scotiſts, the Janſeniſts and 
Moliniſts, about predeſtination, grace, free- 
will, and other dark and idle queſtions, where 
the parties themſelves can hardly define the 
things about which they diſpute. The leiſure 
and inaction which followed upon the con- 
cluſion of the truce, gave the ignorant people an 
unhappy opportunity of filling their heads with 
theſe diſputes z and, at length, from a ſcholaſtic 
controverſy, two parties were formed in the 
ſtate. [LS 

Maur'ce, prince of Orange, was at the 
head. of the: Gomarians; and the penſionary, 
Barnevelt, ſided with the Arminians. Du 
Maurier fays, that he was told by his father the 
ambaſſador, that Maurice having ſolicited: the 
penſionary for his concurrence in conferring an 
abſolute authority on the ſtadtholder, that zea- 
lous republican anſwered him only by ſetting 
forth the danger and injuſtice of ſuch a project, 
and that from that inſtant Barnevelt's ruin was 
reſolved upon, It is an acknowledged truth 
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that the ſtadtholder had in view to enlarge his 
own authority by means of the Gomarians, and 
that Barnevelt on the other ſide endeavoured to 
curb it by the Arminians ; that- ſeveral cities 
raiſed ſoldiers, who were called attendants, 
becauſe they waited for their orders from the 
magiſtraey, and would not take them from the 
ſtadtholder; that there were ſeveral ſeditions 
attended with bloodſhed in many of the towns ; 
and laſtly, that prince Maurice ſet no bounds 
to his perſecution of thoſe who reſiſted his 
authority. 

161g At length he ordered a Calviniſtical 
council to be aſſembled at Dordrecht, 
compoſed of deputies from all the reformed 
churches in Europe, excepting that of France, 
whoſe ſovereign would not permit it to fend 
deputies, The fathers of this ſynod, who had 
exclaimed ſo vehemently againſt the rigour 
of the fathers of ſeveral other councils, and 
even diſputed their authority, condemned the 
Arians-in the ſame manner as they themſelves 
had been condemned by the council of Trent. 
Upwards of an hundred Arian miniſters were 
baniſhed the republic's territories. Prince 
Maurice ehoſe twenty- ſix commiſſioners from 
the body of the nobility and magiſtracy to try 
the grand penſionary Barnevelt, the famous 
Grotius, and others of their party. They were 
kept ſix months in priſon, before they were 

brought to their trials. | 
One of the principal motives of the firſt re- 
volt of the ſeven provinces and the princes of 
Orange againſt Spain was, that the duke of Alva 
had ſuffered ſeveral perſons to languiſh- in con- 
finement without bringing them to trial, and 
after- 
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afterwards cauſed them to be condemned by 
commiſſioners. The ſame oppreſſions which 
had been complained of under the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, were now revived in the very boſom 
of liberty. Barnevelt was beheaded “ at the 
Hague, and ſuffered more unjuſtly than 6 
even the counts of Egmont and Horne, 

at Bruſſels. He was a venerable old man of 


ſeventy, who had ſerved his country for up- 
wards of fifty years in the cabinet, with as much 


ſucceſs as Maurice and his brothers had done 
in the field. He was ſentenced for “ having 


* John Olden Barnevelt, advocate-general and penſioner 
of the ates of Holland, was a venerable patriot, who had 
rendered the moſt important ſervices to his country; and 
in particular effected the truce for twelve years, between 
the archduke and the ſtates-general, commencing in 16<g, 
This was the real ſource of that reſentment after warc's 
manifeſted againſt him by Maurice prince of Orange, who 
ſought the gratification of his ambition in bis endeavouts 
to protract the war, when the people of Holland were 
divided by the diſpute upon predeſtination, which had 
ariſen between Arminius and Gemar, two proteſtant mi- 
niſters belonging to the republic. Farnevelt declared tor 
the diſciples of the former, cliiefly becauſe all they aiked 
was a toleration; whereas the Gomarians would not grant 
them that indulgence. The prince of Orange was at the 
head of theſe laſt, who carried their point in the ſynod of 
Dordrecht, where the Arminians were condemned. Bar- 
nevelt was beheaded at the age of 72, on pretence of hays 
ing harboured a deſign of betraying his country to the Spa- 
niards ; a deſign which he conſtantly denied with his latk 
breath; a deſign of which no proof was adduced; a de- 
fign diametrically oppoſite to the whole tenour of his 
former conduct. His death was publicly regretted by the 
princeſs of Orange, wlio did not ſcruple to declare that 
prince Maurice and the whole ſamily of Naſſau ought to 
have honoured Barnevelt as their father, on acceunt of tlie 
great ſervices he had done their huute, 
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done his utmoſt to aggrieve God's church.“ 
Grotius , who was afterwards ambaſſador from 
Sweden to France, and ſtill more illuſtrious by 
his writings than his embaſly, was condemned 
to perpetual impriſonment, from whence his 
wife by great reſolution and good fortune de- 
livered hum. This act of oppreſſion gave birth 
to conſpiracies, which brought on freſh puniſh- 
ments. One of Barnevelt's ſons reſolved to 
revenge his father's death upon Maurice. The 
plot was diſcovered, and his accomplices, the 
priucipal of whom was an Arminian miniſter, 
has - wo all put to death by the hands of 

3 the public executioner. Barnevelt's ſon 
had the good fortune to eſcape while they were 
buſied in apprehending the reſt of the conſpi- 
rators : but his younger brother loſt his head 


only for having been privy to the conſpiracy. 
De Thou ſuffered death in France for the very 
ſame cauſe. The condemnation of young 
Barnevelt was much more cruel ; it was lade 
the height of injuſtice to put him to death, be- 
cauſe he would not turn informer againſt his 


+ This was the celebrated Hugo Grotius, advocate - ge- 
neral of Holland, ſyndic of Rotterdam, and the faſt friend 
of Barneveldt. Being confined in the caſtle of Louven- 
ſtein, his wife obtained permiſſion to ſupply him with ſome 
cloaths, which ſhe conveyed to him in a great cheſt. In 
this he was incloſed and carried out of the caſtle without 
ſuſpicion. He retired to France, where he received a pen- 
fion from Lewis XIII. and afterwards engaged in the ſer- 
vice of Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, He left a great many 
works both in verſe and proſe. Among his writings that 
are moſt eſteemed, we number his Mare liberum, in anſwer 
to the Mare c auſum of Selden; De Jure Belli ac Pacis libri 
tres; de antiquitate rei publica Batawice ; de imperio ſummarum 
Poteflatum circa ſacra; et annales biſtorice de rebus Belgicis. 
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own brother. Had theſe times of cruelties and 
horror laſted, the free Hollanders would have 
been much more miſerable than their enſlaved 
anceſtors, under the duke of Alva. 

Amſterdam, though full of Gomarians, always 
favoured the Arminians, and adopted the plan 
of toleration. "The ambition and cruelty of 
prince Maurice left a deep wound in the hearts 
of the Dutch; and the remembrance of Bar- 
nevelt's death did not a little contribute to- 
wards their excluding from the ſtadtholder- 
ſhip the young prince of Orange, William III. 
who was afterwards king of England. He was 
only an infant in his cradle when the grand 
penſionary De Wit ſtipulated, in the treaty of 
peace which the ſtates general made with Crom- 
well in 1653, that there ſhould be no ſtadtholder 
for the future in Holland. Cromwell ſtill con- 
tinued to perſecute Charles I. in this his infant 
grandſon, and the grand penſionary, De Wit, re- 
venged the blood of a penſionary. This pro- 
ceeding of Ne Wit's proved in the end the cauſe 
of his own fatal end, and that of his bröther: 
but theſe were almoſt the only bloody cataſtro- 
phes occaſioned in Holland by the ſtruggle be- 
tween liberty and ambition. 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſturbances at home, 
the Eaſt India company built Batavia in 1618, 
in ſpite of the oppoſition they met with from 
the kings of the country, and the Engliſh, who 
came to attack their new ſettlement. Holland, 
which is itſelf a marſhy and barren country in 
many parts, formed a new kingdom within 
five degrees of the line, and in the moſt fertile 
ſpot in the globe, where the fields are covered 
with rice, pepper, cinnamon, and vines, that 

1 bear 
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bear twice a-year. It has ſince made itſelf 
maſter of Bantam, in the ſame iſland, after driv- 
ing the Engliſh from thence. This company 
alone has eight great governments in the Eaſt 
Indies, including the Cape of Good Hope, 
(though it is properly the fartheſt point of 
Africa) an important place which they took 
from the Portugueſe in the year 1653. 

While the Dutch were thus forming ſettle- 
ments at the extremities of the Eaſt, they began 
to extend their conqueſts weſtward in America, 
after the expiration of the twelve years truce they 
had made with Spain. The Welt India com- 
pany. poſſeſfſed itſelf of almoſt all the Brazils 
between the years 1623 and 1636, It is ama- 
zing to ſee, in the regiſters of this company, 
that in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time it fitted out 
eight hundred fail. of ſhips, partly men of war 
and partly merchantmen, and took five hundred 
and forty-five veſſels from the Spaniards, This 
company was at that time much ſuperior to the 
Eaſt India one; but afterwards when Portugal 
had thrown off the Spaniſh yoke,. that naticn 
defended its poſteſſions better than the Dutch, 
and recovered the Brazils from them, where it 
found a new ſource of riches, * 

1628 The moſt profitable of all the Dutch 
| expeditions was that of their admiral 
Peter Hein, who took the whole fleet of Spaniſh 
galleons, returning home from the Havannah, 
and by that one cruiſe brought back upwards 
of twenty millions to his country. The trea- 
ſures of the new world, which had been con- 
quered by the Spaniards, ſerved to ſtrengthen 
the hands of their old ſubjects againſt them, 
who were now become their moſt formidable 

ene 
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enemies. The republic carried on this war 
during eighty years, (if we except the twelve 
ears truce) in the Netherlands, in the Eaſt 
ndies, and in the new world, and was ſuffi- 
ciently powerful to ſecure an advantageous 
peace to herſelf at Munſter in 1647, independent 
of France, her ally and old protector, without 
whom ſhe had promiſed to make no treaty. 
Soon afterwards, viz. in 1652 and the following 
ears, ſhe ventured to break with her allies the 
Englih : ſhe had as powerful a fleet, and her 
admiral, Tromp, diſputed the ſovereignty of the 
ſea with the famous admiral Blake, till he was 
ſlain in an engagement. She afterwards ſent 
ſuccours to the king of Denmark, when beſieged 
in his capital of Copenhagen by Charles X. 
of Sweden, Her fleet, commanded by admiral 
Opdam, beat the Swediſh fleet, and delivered 


Copenhagen. She declared war againſt the 


Engliſh, to-whom ſhe was always: a rival in 
trade, in the reign of Charles II. as ſhe had 
formerly done with Cromwell, though with 
far greater ſucceſs. In 1668, ſhe became the 
arbiter of crowned: heads, and obliged Lewis 
XIV. to make peace with Spain. This fame 
republic, who had been hitherto ſo cloſely con- 
nected with France, has from that time to the 
end of the ſeventeenth century ſupported Spain 
againſt France. She has a long time been one 
of the principal parties in the affairs of Europe. 
She has fallen and roſe again; and at laſt, though 
conſiderably weakened, ſhe ſubſiſts wholly by 
her trade, which was her firſt foundation, with- 
out having made any conqueſts in Europe, 
excepting that of Maeſtricht; a very ſmall and 
bad country, which only ſerves as a defence to 
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her frontiers : ſhe has not enlarged her domi- 
nions ſince the peace of Munſter, in which re- 
ſpect ſhe more nearly reſembles the ancient re- 
public of Tyre, whoſe power lay ſolely in its 
trade, than that of Carthage, who had ſuch nu- 
merous poſſeſſions in America; or Venice, who 
had too great an extent of territories on the 
main land. 


NN ee 
C H A P. CLVIE. 


Of DENMARK, SWEDEN, and PoLanD, in 
the ſeventeenth Century. 


O U have not ſeen Denmark entering in- 

to the ſyſtem of Europe in the ſixteenth 
century. Nothing memorable had happened 
to draw the eyes of other nations on it, ſince 
the depoſition of the tyrant Chriſtian II. This 
kingdom, which is compoſed of Denmark and 
Norway, was a long time governed nearly in 
the ſame manner as that of Poland: it was an 
ariſtocracy, of which an elective king was pre- 
fident. This was the ancient form of govern- 
ment in almoſt all Europe. But in the year 
x660 *, the aſſembly of the eſtates conferred the 
hereditary , 


It is ſurpriſing that our author ſhould dwell fo little 
on an event which ſtands ſingle in the records of hiſtory, 
At the end of a war which had deſolated the country, the 
eſtates were aſſembled to deliberate upon the preſent con- 
dition of the kingdom, and contrive means for raiſing mo- 
ney to pay the army and repair the fleet. The nobleſſe pro- 
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hereditary right of ſucceſſion, and abſolute i 
ſovereign power, on king Frederic III. Den- itt 
mark then became the only kingdom in the 1 
world where the people had eſtabliſhed arbitrary 1 
power by their own ſolemn act. Norway, | 


poſed a tax upon the conſumption of different ſpecies, under 
ſuch proviſos and reſtrictions, that they themſelves muſt 
have been, in a great meaſure, exempted from the burden, 
which would have fallen chiefly upon the inhabitants of 
cities and towns, The clergy, as the third eſtate, exaſpe- 
rated at this ſcheme, propoſed in their turn, that the fiefs. 
of the crown, which the nobleſſe enjoyed upon very eaſy 
terms, ſhould be farmed to the beſt bidders. A violent diſ- 
pute enſued, and the two parties were greatly irritated 17 
againſt each other. Swan, biſhop of Seelund, and Nanſen, ip 
burgomaſter of Copenhagen, were the perſons who pre- 4/5944 
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vailed upon the clergy and the third eſtate, to ſubſcribe a nl 
declaration, that the crown ſhould be rendered hereditary 14 

in the preſent royal family. This they tranſmitted to the E 
nobleſſe for their concurrence. The nobles wanted to treat LT | 


with the King, that he ſhould be ſatisfied' with the ſucceſ- Tri 
fion eſtabliſhed in the male line of his family ; a propoſal 1 
which he rejected. The other two orders, finding the no- | Kit 
bleſſe averſe to their deſign, waited in a body on the king | 
with this deed, which rendered the crown hereditary in his 
houſe : he thanked them for their good will, but declared' 
he could not accept the offer without the concurrence of 
the nobility, who now endeavoured to break up the-diet 
and retire from the city, The gates were immediately ſhut, 
and in two days they complied, The capitulation that li- 
mited the royal authority was reſtored to the king, and 
all the three orders took the oath of allegiance anew, Theſe 
tranſactions happened in the month of October; and on 
the tenth day of January, each order, ſeparately, delivered 
to the king an authentic act, by which they rendered the 
crown hereditary to his heirs whatſoever, either male or 
female ; conferred upon him abſolute power, not only in 
governing the ſtate, but alſo in regulating the ſucceſſion and 
regency. Theſe three inſtruments, ſigned and ſealed by all 
the members of the diet, are preſerved in the archives of 


the kingdom, 
though 
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though a country fix hundred leagues in length, 
made no- addition of power to the ſtate; a ter- 
ritory of barren rocks could not be much peo- 
pled. The iſlands which compoſe Denmark 
are more fertile ; but they had not then drawn 
the ſame advantages from them as they have 
ſince. It was little imagined at that time that 
the Danes would have an Eaſt-India company, 
and a ſettlement at Tranquebar ; or that their 
king would be able to maintain a fleet of thirty 
men of war, and an army of five thouſand men. 
Governments, like men, are long in forming, 
The ſpirit of trade, induſtry, and economy, 
is communicating from one to another. 
ſhall not here ſpeak of the wars in which Den- 
mark was ſo frequently engaged with its neigh- 
bours the Swedes : they have left few memora- 
ble traces behind them; and you will be better 
pleaſed to remark the manners and form of 
governments, than to enter into a detail of 
murders, which have produced no events wor- 
thy the attention of poſterity. 

The kings of Sweden were not deſpotic more 
than thoſe of Denmark, in the ſixteenth and ſe- 
venteenth centuries. "The four eſtates, compoſed 
of one thouſand gentlemen, one hundred cler- 
gy, one hundred and fifty burghers, .and about 
two hundred and fifty peaſants, . made all the 
laws of the kingdom. They were not ac- 
quainted here, any more than in Denmark, or 
the reſt of the northern kingdoms, with the 
titles of marquis, count, and baron, ſo com- 
mon in_the other European nations. Kin 
Eric, ſon to Guſtavus Vaſa, was the vis 
who introduced them into Sweden, in- the 
year 1561. This Eric, however, was far from 
being 
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being an abſolute monarch ; and he left the 
world an example of the misfortunes which 
may attend the defire of being deſpotic, with- 
out the power of being ſo. The ſon of the de- 
liverer of Sweden. was accuſed of divers crimes 
before the aſſembly of the ſtates, and 6 

unanimouſly depoſed, as Chriſtian II. had 7529 


been in Denmark. He was ſentenced to per- 


petual impriſonment, and his crown given to 
his brother John. 

As your principal deſign in this multitude of 
events is to direct your attention to thoſe which 
depend on the manners and ſpirit of the times, 
it will be neceſſary to underſtand, that king 
John, who was a catholic, fearing that the par- 
tizans of the late king ſhould reſcue him from 
his confinement, and replace him on the throne, 
openly ſent him poiſon, in the ſame manner as 
the ſultan ſends the bow-ſtring, and ordered 
him to be ſolemnly interred with his face un- 
covered, that no perſon might be ignorant of 
his death, and that no one ſhould afterwards 
make uſe of his name to ſet up a new title ta 
the throne. 

The Jeſuit Poſſevinus, who was ſent 
by pope Gregory XIII. into Sweden, 
and all the North in quality of nuncio, in- 
flicted as a penance on king John for this mur- 
der, to eat only one meal on Wedneſdays ; a 
penance which was turned into ridicule, but 
ſerves to ſhew that ſome expiation was neceſ- 
ſary. King Eric had been puniſhed much. more 
rigorouſly for his crimes. - 

Neither king John nor the nuncio Poſſevinus 
could ſucceed in eſtabliſhing the catholic reli- 
gion in Sweden, John, who. was not Runs 
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with Lutheraniſm, endeavoured to introduce 
the Greek communion, but with no better ſuc- 
ceſs. This prince had ſome tincture of learn- 
ing, and was almoſt the only perſon in his king- 
dom who meddled with controverſy. There was 
an univerſity at Upſal; but it was reduced only 
to two or three ptofeſſors, without any ſtu- 
dents. The nation was unacquainted with any 
thing but arms; and yet it had made little or 
no progreſs in the military art. They had not 
began to uſe artillery til] the time of Guſtavus 
Vaſa; the other arts were ſo wholly unknown 
among them, that when king John fell ill in 
1592, he died before they could find a phyſi- 
cian; contrary to all other kings, who are fre- 
quently ſurrounded with too many. There 
was not then either a phyfician or ſurgeon 
in all Sweden; only a few grocers who fold 
medicinal drugs, which they adminiſtred at ha- 
zard. This was the cuſtom through almoſt all 
the North. Mankind were ſo far from being 
expoſed in that country to an abuſe of the arts, 
that they did not even know how to procure 
themſelves the neceſſary ones. 

Nevertheleſs, Sweden might at that time 
have became very powerful. Sigiſmund, fon 
of this king John, had been elected king of 
Poland, eight years before the death of his fa- 
ther. The Swedes then got poſſeſſion of Fin- 
160 land and Eſthonia. Sigiſmund, now king 

of Sweden and Poland, might have con- 
quered all Muſcovy, which was at that time in 
no poſture of defence; but Sigiſmund was a ca- 
tholic, and his Swediſh ſubjects Lutherans, ſo 
that he made no conqueſts ; and at length loſt 
the crown of Sweden, The ſame eſtates _ 
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had depoſed his uncle Eric, depofed him alſo ; 


and declared another of his uncles king in his 
ſtead : this was Charles IX. father to the 
great Guſtavus Adolphus. All theſe 
events did not happen without commotions, 
wars, and conſpiracies, which ever attend ſuch 
changes. Charles IX, was regarded only as 
an uſurper by the princes who wete allies to Si- 
giſmund ; but the Swedes conſidered him as their 
lawful ſovereign. 

Guſtavus Adolphus, his ſon, ſucceed- 
ed him without any obſtacle, when he 
was not full eighteen years of age ; which is 
the time limited for the majority of the kings 
of Sweden and Denmark, as well as that of 
the princes of the empire. The Swedes were 
not then in poſſeſſion of Scania, one of the 
fineſt of their provinces, it having been ceded! 
to the Danes ever ſince the fourteenth century; 
ſo that the kingdom of Sweden was almoſt al- 
ways the theatre of all the wars between the 
Swedes and Danes. The firſt thing which 
Guſtavus Adolphus did was to make an incur- 
ſion into Scania, but he could never recover it. 
His firſt wars proved very unſucceſsful, and he, 
was obliged to make peace with Denmark. 
But fo great was his inclination to war, 6 
that he marched to attack the Muſcovites 413 
beyond Narva, as ſoon as he was free of the 
Danes. He afterwards fell upon Livo- 6 
nia, which belonged to the Poles, and To 
attacking his couſin Sigiſmund every where, he 
penetrated into Livonia. The emperor, Fer- 
dinand II. who. was Sigiſmund's ally, and 
feared the riſing power of young Guftavus, 
ſent a body of troops againſt him, By this we 
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may judge, that the French miniſtry had no' 
2 difficulty in perſuading Guſtavus to invade 

ermany . This warrior king made a truce 
with Sigiſmund and the Poles; during which 
he kept his conqueſts. You know how he 
ſhook the throne of Ferdinand II. and how he 


died in the flower of his age, and in the midſt 


of his victories f. 
16 His daughter, Chriſtina, no leſs fa- 
32 mous than himſelf, after a reign as glo- 
rious as that of her father, after having fought 
battles and preſided in the treaty of Weſtpha- 
lia, which reſtored peace to Germany, to the 
amazement of all Europe, abdicated her crown 
at the age of twenty-ſeven. Puffendorff ſays, 
that ſhe was obliged to reſign the government; 
but at the ſame time he owns, that when that 
princeſs communicated her reſolution for the 
firſt time to the ſenate, in 1651, the ſenators, 
with tears in their eyes, intreated her not to 
leave the kingdom : that nevertheleſs, ſhe per- 
ſiſted in her contempt of the throne, and hay- 
dis tos ing aſſembled the eſtates, ſhe quit- 
1 2 ted Sweden, deaf to the prayers 
and intreaties of her ſubjects. She 
had never appeared incapable of ſupporting the 
weight of a crown, but ſhe was fond of the 
polite arts, Had ſhe been a queen in Italy, 
ſhe would neyer have abdicated. This is the 
greateſt example we have of the real ſuperiority 
of the arts, of politeneſs, and of ſocial per- 
fection, over mere nominal greatneſs, 


* Vol. v. Chap, cxlviii, + Ibid, 
Her 


* 
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Her couſin, Charles X. duke of Deux- 
Ponts, was choſen her ſucceſſor by the eſtates. 
This prince was wholly devoted .to war. He 
marched into Poland, and conquered-it with the 
ſame rapidity as we have ſince ſeen his grand- 
ſon, Charles XII. ſubdue it; and he Jof it in 
the ſame manner. The Danes, who were 
then the defenders ef Poland, as being 
conſtant enemies to the Swedes, fell upon 
Sweden ; but Charles X. though driven out 
of Poland, marched over the ſea upon the ice, 
from iſland to iſland, and appeared before Co- 
penhagen. "This prodigious undertaking brought 
about a peace; by which Scania was reſtored to 
Sweden, after having been kept from it for above 
three centuries. 

His ſon, Charles XI. was the firſt abſolute 
king of Sweden, and his grandſon, Charles 
XII. was the laſt. I ſhall here obſerve only 
one thing, which ſhews how much the ſpirit 
of government has changed. in the North, and 
how long a time it required to bring about this 
change. It was not till after the death of 
Charſes XII. that the Swedes, who had hitherto 
been wholly devoted to arms, addicted them- 
ſelves to agriculture and commerce, ſo far as an 
ungrateful ſoil and the mediocrity of their riches 
would permit them. They have ſince had an 
Eaſt-India company; and their ſteel, which they 
formerly uſed only for fighting, has ſince been 
tranſported in their ſhips from the port of Got- 
tenburgh to the ſouthern provinces of Mogul- 
ſtan and China. 

Poland was the only country in the world, 
which, joining the name of republic with that of 
monarchy, always choſe a foreigner for their 

king, 


3 
1 
4 
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king“, as the Venetians do for the gene- 
ral of their army. It is likewiſe the only 
kingdom which has not been actuated by the 
ſpirit of conqueſt, being wholly occupied in 
defending its frontiers againſt the incurſions 
of the Turks and Muſcovites. 

The catholic and proteſtant factions, which 
had diſturbed ſo many ſtates, at length made 
their way into this nation. The proteſtants 
were in ſo much credit, as to procure an edict, 


* Our author ſurely cannot mean that Poland was al- 
ways governed by a foreign prince, inaſmuch as king Sta- 
niſlaus, ſtill alive, John Sobieſki, Michael Koribat, Wiueſ- 
nowiſki, John Cafimir, and many other princes who reign- 
ed in that kingdom, were natives of Poland. The crown 
is indeed elective, and the king at his election is obliged to 
promiſe npon oath, that he will inviolably obſerve the 

Ha conventa, or capitulation tendered to him by order of 
the ſenate and nobility, The principal articles of this 
agreement are theſe: That the king ſhall not appoint his 
ſucceſſor : that he ſhall leave to the republic the right of 
coining money : that he ſhall not declare war againſt any 
prince or ſtate whatſoever, without the conſent of the re- 
public : that he ſhall admit no foreigners into his council, 
nor confer upon them any office, dignity, or government: 
that he ſhall not marry but according to the ancient laws, 
with the conſent of the ſenate : that for the maintenance of 
his table, he ſhall have no royal demeſnes but ſuch as the 
Tepublic granted to the kings his predeceffors : that with 
the advice of his council, he ſhall regulate the forces of the 
republic in ſuch a manner, that it ſhall never have occaſion 
for foreign auxiliaries : that he ſhall not in any ſhape dimi- 
niſn, but on the contrary, augment the treaſure, at Craco- 
via: that he ſhall borrow no money, but with the conſent 
of the republic: that ſhould the neceſſities of the Mite ever 
require a naval force, he ſhall not have power to raiſe it, 
but with the conſent of the nobility, and by the advice of 
the ſenate, 
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granting them liberty of conſcience +, in 1587; 
and their party was become fo ſtrong, that the 


pope's nuncio, Annibal of Capua, employed 


them only to endeavour to place the crown of 
Poland on the head of the archduke Maximi- 
lian, brother to the emperor Rodolph II. 
Accordingly the proteſtant faction actually elect- 
ed the archduke, while the oppoſite faction choſe 
the Swediſh prince Sigiſmund, grandſon to 


Guſtavus Vaſa, of whom we have already ſpo- 


ken. Sigiſmund ſhould have been king of Swe- 
den, bad the rights of ſucceſſion taken place; 
but you have already ſeen that the throne of 
Sweden was at the diſpoſal of the eſtates. And 
he was ſo far from reigning there, that his ne- 
phew, Guſtavus Adolphus, was on the point 
of driving him ſrom the throne of Poland, and 
laid aſide his deſign only to march into Ger- 
many, in order to dethrone the emperor. 

It is an aſtoniſhing thing that the Swedes 
ſhould have fo often over-run Poland as con- 
querors, and that the "Turks, who are fo much 
more powerful, ſhould never have penetrated 
far beyond the borders of that kingdom. Sul- 
tan Oſman attacked the Poles with an army of 
two hundred thouſand men in Sigiſmund's time, 
on the fide of Moldavia, The Coflacks, who 
were the only people then connected with the 
republic, and who were under its protection, 
by the obſtinate reſiſtance they made, rendered 


the Turkiſh invaſion fruitleſs. What muſt we 


+ The king is obliged by his coronation oath, to tolerate 
Lutheraniſm in Polin Pruſſia, where there are alſo ſome 
Calviniſts. P-land abounds alſo with Jews, to whom par- 
ticular privileges are granted, 
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conclude from the ill ſucceſs of ſo powerful an 
armament, unleſs that the ſultan's generals did 
not know how to make war? 

6 Sigiſmund died in the ſame year with 
1932 Guſtavus Adolphus. His fon, Ladiſlaus, 
who ſucceeded him, ſaw the beginning of the 
fatal defection of theſe Coſſacks, who had been 
ſo long the bulwarks of the republic, and now 

ave their ſervice either to the Turks or the 
Ruſkans, Theſe people, whom we muſt diſ- 
tinguiſh from the Coſſacks of the Tanais*, in- 
habit the borders of the Boriſthenes f. Their 
lives are, in every reſpect, like thoſe of the 
ancient Scythians, and of the Tartars, who 
border on the Black Sea. All this part of the 
world, to the north-eaſt of Europe, was then 
in a ſavage ſtate, It was the exact image of 
the pretended heroic ages, when mankind were 
contented with the neceſſaries of life, and pil- 
laged theſe neceſſaries from their neighbours. 
The Poliſh nobles in the palatinates, which 
bordered upon the Ukraine, wanted to treat 
the Coſſacks as their vaſſals, that is to ſay, 
their bondmen : upon which the whole nation, 
who had no other poſſeſſions but their liberty, 


— — 


Or Don, by the ancients reckoned one of the moſt fa- 
mous rivers in the world, and the boundary between Eu- 
rope and Aſia; it iſſues from St. John's Lake, and after 
uniting with the Soſna, continues a long courſe, till it di- 
vides itſelf into three arms, and falls into the Palus Mzotis 
below Aſoph. 

+ Or Nieper, one of the largeſt rivers in Europe, it 
has its ſource in a moraſs in the Walſhouſkei foreſt, runs in 
a great many windings through Lithuania, and empties it- 
ſelf into the Black ſea, between Oczakow and Kilburn, It 
has thirteen cataracts within a ſmall diſtance, 
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revolted to a man ; and for a long time com- 
mitted horrid depredations an the territories of 
| Poland. Theſe Coflacks were of the Greek 
church ; another ſtrong reaſon to make them 
irreconcileable enemies to the Poles. Part of 


4 them acknowledged the Ruſſians for their maſ- 
ters and part the Turks, on condition of {till 
: enjoying their liberty, or rather anarchy. They, 
f ſtill preſerve the little religion they have amongſt 
: them, which was that of the Greek church, 
5 but are now almoſt wholly deprived of their 
1 liberty by the Ruſſian empire; who, ſince it 
r has of late years been civilized itſelf, has at- 
jr tempted to civilize them allo. 

«6 King Ladiflaus died without leaving any iſſue 
” by his wife, Maria Louiſa de Gonzaza, the 
1 ſame who was in love with Cinq-Mars, maſter 
f of the horſe to Lewis XIII. of France“. La- 
an diſlaus had two brothers, both in holy orders 
[- the one, called John Caſimir, was a jeſuit and 
Yo a cardinal ; the other biſhop of Breſlau and 
h Kiow. The cardinal and the biſhop diſputed 
at the throne with each other. Cafimir 648 
55 was at length elected, who ſent back 4 
A his cardinal's hat to the pope, and took the 
75 crown in its ſtead. But after having been 
— ſpectator, for upwards of twenty years, of the 
ta- deſolation of his kingdom, by factions at home, 
zu- and by the incurſions of Charles X. king of 
ter Sweden, and thoſe of the Muſcovites and Coſ- 
= ſacks; he, following the example of queen Chriſ- 


tina, abdicated the throne, but with far leſs 
| it glory, and retired to Paris, where he 68 
ied abbot of St. Germain des Pres. + 187 


. 


It * Sce Chap, cxlyi, Vol. 4 | 
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Poland was not more happy under his ſuc- 
ceſſor Michael Coribut. All that ſhe loſt at 
different times would form an immenſe king- 
dom. The Swedes had taken Livonia, which 
the Ruſſians ſtill continue in poſſeſſion of, to- 

ether with the duchy of Courland. The Ruſ- 
fans themſelves, after having ſtripped it of the 
provinces of Pleſkou and Smolenſkou, made 
themſelves maſters of almoſt all Kiow and the 
Ukraine. The Turks took Podolia and Vol- 
hinia in the reign of this Michacl. In fine, 
Poland could not ſupport itſelf but by becoming 
tributary to the Ottoman Porte, he grand 
marechal of the crown, John Sobieſki, waſhed 
out this ſtain, indeed, in the blood of the 
Turks, at the battle of Chukzim*® : this famous 


battle 


Y 


This battle, which was fought November 171, in the 
year 1673, at Chockzim on the Nieſter, by the frontier of 
Moldavia, continued three days ſucceſſively. The Turks 
are ſaid to have loſt eight thouſand Janiffaries, and more 
than double that number of Spahis. They were afterwards 
worſted in ſeveral engagements, by Sobieſki, and obliged to 
ſue for peace, which was concluded at Zurowna. In the 
year 1674, he was elevated to-the throne of Poland, not- 
* withſtanding the oppoſition of the emperor Leopold, who 
endeavoured to procure the crown far prince Charles of 
Lorrain, In the year 1683, the grand vifier, Kara Muſ- 
tapha, entered Hungary at the head of two hundred and 
forty thouſand men, defeated the prince of Lorrain, at the 
paſſage of the Raab, and.,undertook the ſiege of Vienna. 
Sobieſki, underſtanding that the city was reduced to ex- 
tremity, generouſly forgot the ill offices he had ſuſtained at 
the hands of the emperor, and marched with a conſiderable 
army to his aſſiſtance. Being joined by the imperial army, 
under the duke of Lorrain, and by the cleQtors of Bavaria 
and Saxony, at the head of their reſpective troops, he gave 
battle to the Turks, and routed them with great ſlaughter, 

Vienna 
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battle delivered Poland from its tribute, and 
placed the crown on Sobieſki's head. But cer- 
tainly this victory was neither ſo fatal to the 
Turks, nor fo deciſive as was ſaid, ſeeing that 
they ſtill continued to keep poſſeſſion of Podo- 
lia and a part of the Ukraine, with the impor- 
tant fortreſs of Kaminiek, which they had ta- 
ken. It is true, that when Sobieſki came to 
be king. he rendered his name immortal by the 
delivery of Vienna, but he could never recover 
Kaminiek ; and the Turks kept it till after his 
death, when they reſtored it at the peace of 
Carlowitz, in 1699. 

Poland, amidſt all its commotions, never 
ſuffered a change in its manners, its govern- 
ment, or its laws ; nor became either richer or 
poorer : but for want of a perfect mil tary diſ- 
cipline, which the czar Peter had, through 
the aſſiſtance of foreigners, found means to in- 
troduce amongſt his ſubjects, and which proved 
ſo infinitely advantageous to his kingdom, it 
has happened that the Ruſſians, who were ſo 
long held in contempt by the Poles, have obli- 
ged them to receive a king of their nomination; 
and that ten thouſand Ruftians have impoſed 
laws on the aſſembly of the Poliſh nobility, 

As to religion, it occaſioned very little diſ- 
turbance in this part of the world. The Uni- 
tarians had for fome time churches in Poland 


63 * 


Vienna being thus relieved, he purſued the enemy to Bar- 
kau, where, though at firſt he met with a check, owing to 
the impetuoſity of his courage, he next day renewed the 
attack with ſuch vigour, that the Turks were entirely de- 
feated, In conſequence of this victory, he religved Barkau, 
Gran, and Strigonia, 
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and Lithuania, at the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth century. Theſe Unitarians, who were 
ſometimes called Socinians, ſometimes Arians, 
pretended to defend the cauſe of the deity him- 
ſelf, by conſidering him as one ſole incom- 
municable being, who had no ſon but by 
adoption. This was not entirely the doctrine 
of the ancient Euſebians. They pretended to 
reſtore upon earth the purity of the primitive 
ages of chriſtianity, renouncirg all civil.offices, 
and the profeſhon of arms. Subjects, who made 
a ſcruple of conſcience of fighting, did not 
ſeem very well adapted for a country that was 
inceſſantly in arms againſt the Turks. Never- 
theleſs, this religion continued to flouriſh in 
Poland till the year 1658*, when it was prohi- 
bited, becauſe it was found that theſe ſectaries, 
who had renounced arms, had not renounced 
intrigues» They had entered into a league 
with Ragotſki, prince of Tranſilvania, at that 
time an enemy to the republic. However, they 
fill continue in great numbers in Poland, tho? 
they are not allowed to make an open profeſſion 
of their opinion. 


* Fauſtus Soci nus reſided in this nation, and his diſciples 
became very numerous; but they were reſtrained by an 
edi, in the reign of john Catimir; and John Sobieſki ex- 
pelled them from the kingdom, for having publiſhed a book, 
entitled, Tormentum trinitatem throns deturbans, Socinus de- 
nied the pre-exiſtence of the word, and conſidered Jeſus 
Chriſt as no other than a mere man. He maintained that 
the Holy Ghoſt was not a diſtin perſon, and that the fa- 
ther alone was truly and properly God. He rejected the 
doQrines of the redemption, of original fin, grace, and 
predeſtination; and affirmed that the ſacraments were fim- 
ple ceremonies without efficacy. 

The 
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The orator Maimbourg, pretends that they 
fled over to Holland, © where, ſays he, every 
religion is tolerated but that of the church of 
Rome.” The orator is greatly miſtaken in this 
article, as he 13 in many others. "The Roman 
catholics are ſo far tolerated in the United Pro- 
vinces, that they make almoſt two thirds of the 
nation ; whereas the Unitarians or Socinians 
never had any, public place of divine worſhip 
there. This religion has ſpread itſelf privately 
in Holland, Tranſilvania, Sileſia, Poland, and 
England; more eſpecially in the latter. It 
may be reckoned among the many revolutions 
of the human mind, that this religion, which 
reigned in the church for three centuries and 
an half after Conſtantine, ſhould be revived 
again in Europe within theſe two centuries, 
and ſpread itſelf over ſo many provinces, and 
yet not have a ſingle temple in any one part of 
the world, It ſeems as if chriſtians were afraid 
to admit into their communion a ſect, which 
formerly triumphed for ſo long a time over all 
other communions, 
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Of Russ1Aa in the Sixteenth and Sevententh 
Centuries. 


E did not at this time give the name of 
Ruſſia to Muſcovy, and we had but a 

vague idea of this country ; the city of Moſ- 
cow being better known in Europe than the 
reſt of this vaſt empire, it was thence called 
E 3 Muſcovy. 
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Muſcovy. Its ſovereign takes the title of empe- 
ror of all the Ruſſias, becauſe there are ſeveral. 
provinces of this ſame name, which either belong 
to him, or to which he has ſome pretenſions ; 
viz. White Ruſſia, in which is the capital of 
Moſcow, and is the old territory of the Roxe- 
lans ; Black Ruſſia*, a part of which, towards 
Lithuania, belongs to the Poles ; and Red Ruſſia, 
which is to the weſtward of the Boriſthenes. 

The form of government in Muſcovy, or 
Ruſſia, in the ſixteenth century, was nearly 
the ſame with that of Poland. The Boiars, 
like the Poliſh nobles, re. koned their riches by 
the number of inhabitants on their lands. The 
huſbandmen were all their ſfaves, The czars 
were frequently choſen by the Botars ; but the 
czar likewiſe as frequently nominated his own 
ſucceſſor, which the kings of Poland never did. 
The uſe of artillery was very little known in 
this part of the world in the fixteenth century, 
and they were entire ſtrangers to military diſ- 
cipline : every Boiar brought his peaſants with 
him to the place of rendezyous for the troops, 
and armed them with arrows, ſabres, wooden 
poles tipped with ſteel, in the form of pikes, 
and a few muſkets. They had no field opera- 
tions, no magazines, no hoſpitals ; their only 
method of making war was by incurſions, and 
when there was nothing more to plunder, the 
Ruſſian boiar, the Poliſh ftaroſt, and the Tar- 
tarian mirza, called off his troops. 


* The names of White Ruſſia and Black Ruſſia are 
given by different authors to Muſcovy in general. It is 
called White en account of its being covered with ſnow in 
the winter ; and Black, from its gloomy foreſts, or, ac- 
cording to Cellarius, from its iron mines, 
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Manuring the ground, tending the flocks, 
and fighting, was the whole of a Ruſſian's life, 
til} the time of Peter the Great, and the life of 
three fourths of the inhabitants of the earth. 

The Ruſſians, about the middle of the fix- 
teenth century, made an eaſy conqueſt of the 
kingdoms of Caſan and Aſtracan from the weak- 
ened Tartars, who were ſtill more undilciplincd 
than themſelves: but before Peter the Great, 
they could not make head againſt the Swedes 
on the fide of Finland, as regular troops could 
not fail of having the advantage over them. 
From the time of John Baſilowitz, or Baſilides, 
who conquered Aſtracan and Caſan, a part of 
Livonia, Pleſkou, and Novogorod, till czar 
Peter, there happened nothing conſiderable. 

There was a remarkable reſemblance between 
this Baſilides and the czar Peter. Both of them 
put their own ſons to death. John Baſilides 
ſuſpecting his ſon of a conſpiracy againſt him, 
during the ſiege of Pleſkou, killed him with 
his ſpear; and Peter, who had condemned his 
ſon to die, would not ſuffer him to ſurvive his 
ſentence tho” he ſeemed to forgive him “. 


There 


ä 


Our author ſeems remarkably fond of convicting 
princes of filicide. We have already taken notice of this 
circumſtance in another volume, where he treats of the 
death of Don Carlos, ſon of Philip II. of Spain. We do 
not find any reaſon to believe that Peter ss more guilty 
in this reſpect than Philip. His ſon, Alexis Petrowitz, 
was ſuch a worthleſs prince, that he not only gave a looſe 
to the moſt brutal paſſions, but even formed a confpiracy 
to dethrone his father. He eloped from Muſcovy ; and be- 
ing brought back, the czar pardoned him, on condition that 
he ſhould diſcover his accomplices, and renounce the ſuc- 
ceſſion in favour of his brother. Theſe terms he embraced ; 
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There are ſew events in hiftory of a more 
extraordinary nature, than that of the falſe 
Demetrius's, which diſturbed Ruſſia for ſo long 
a time after the death of John Baſilides. This 
Czar left two ſons, named Feoder or Theodore, 
the other Demetri or Demetrius. Feoder ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown; Demetrius was confined 
in a village named Uglis, together with the 
Czarina his mother. The rude manners of that 
court had not, as yet, adopted the policy of the 
tultan and ancient Greek emperors, to ſacrifice 
the princes of the blood to the ſafety of the 
throne, The prime miniſter, named Boris- 
Gudenou, whoſe ſiſter Feoder had married, 
perſuaded that prince that he could not eſta- 
bliſh his authority but by imitating the "Turks 
and aſſaſſinating his brother. Boris accordingly 
ſent an officer to the village, where young De- 
metrius was brought up, with orders to kill 
him. The officer, at his return, ſaid that he 
had executed his commiſſion, and claimed the 
promiſed reward: Boris, inſtead of recompen- 
ſing the murderer, ordered him to be ſlain him» 
ſelf, in order to ſuppreſs all proofs of the crime. 
It is ſaid that ſome time afterwards this ſame 
prime miniſter poiſoned czar Feoder ; but, 
though he was ſuſpected of this crime, he ne- 


— 


— 


and Peter Petrowitz, the ſecond ſon, was declared heir 
apparent of the empire. Peter, the father, finding tb at 
his eldeſt ſon had not obſerved the articles of agreement 
which he had ſigned, ordered him to be tried by the officers 
of juſtice and the clergy, who were unanimouſly of opi- 
nion that he was worthy of geath. This ſentence had 
ſuch an effect upon the prince, that he grew ſtupid and le- 
thargic, and died ſoon after, 

vertheleſs 
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vertheleſs ſucceeded to the crown of the 
prince whom he had murdered, 1597 
At this time there appeared in Lithuania, a 
young man, who pretended to be the prince De- 
metrius, who had eſcaped from the murderer 
ſent to aſſaſſinate him. Several perſons who had 
ſeen him with his mother pretended to know 
him again by certain marks. He perfectly re- 
ſembled the prince in features and perſon, and 
ſhewed a croſs enriched with precious ſtones, 
which had been tied about the neck of prince 
Demetrius when he was chriſtened. The pa- 
latine of Sandomir acknowledged him imme- 
diately as the ſon of John Baſilides, and the 


true czar ®, A diet of Poland examined ſo- 


lemnly the proofs of his birth; and havin” 


found them inconteſtible, furniſhed him with 
an army to drive out the uſurper Boris, and re- 
cover the crown of his anceſtors, 

In Ruſſia, however, Demetrius was looked 
upon as an impoſtor, and even a magician. 
The Ruffians could never think that a Deme- 
trius, introduced by Poliſh Roman catholics, 
and-having two Jeſuits for his counſellors, could 
be their true king. The Boiars were ſo per- 
ſuaded of his being an impoſtor, that the czar 


* This Poliſh nobkeman was Adam Wiſnowitzſki, who 
having corrected Demetrius, known by the name of Griſka, 
this pretended prince ſhed a flood of tears, telling his maſter 
that if he knew his quality he would not treat him in that 
manner. Then he declared himſelf the fon of John Baſi- 
lowitz, who had been ſaved from the perfidy of Boris, and 
produced a golden croſs adorned with precious ſtones, which 
he ſaid was hung round his neck at his baptiſm ; but it was 
the vaivode of Sandomir, who raiſed an army in his 
bavour. 
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Boris dying, they, without heſitation, placed 
his ſon Boris, a youth of fifteen years of age, 
on the throne. 

In the mean time Demetrius conti- 
nued advancing into Ruſſia with the Po- 
liſh army. Thoſe who were diſpleaſed with 
the Muſcovite government declared in his fa- 
vour. One of the generals of the Ruſſian 
troops, as ſoon as he came in preſence of De- 
metrius's army, Ciied out, “ that he was the 
Jawful heir to the empire,” and inſtantly went 
over to him with the corps he commanded. The 
revolution ſoon became complete. Demetrius 
was no longer a magician. The people of 
Moſcow ran to ſeize upon young Boris and his 
mother, and dragged them to prifon. Deme- 

trius was proclaimed czar without any 
- contradiction. It was proclaimed that 
young Boris and his mother were murdered in 
priſon. It is moſt probable, that Demetrius 
cauſed them to be put to death. 

The widow of John Baſilides, mother to the 
true or falſe Demetrius, had been for a long 
time baniſhed into the north of Ruſha; the new 
czar ſent to fetch her to court, in a kind of 
chariot,as magnificent as could be had at that time. 
He went ſeveral miles to meet her on the way, 
and both of them knew each other again, embra- 
cing with a flood of tears in the preſence of 
all the people, who no longer doubted that De- 
metrius was the true emperor. He married the 
daughter of the palatine of Sandomir, his firſt 
protector, and this proved his ruin“. The 


1605 
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* He likewiſe rendered himſelf odious to the Ruſſians, 
ty encouraging foreigners, particularly in eſtabliſhing a 
ard campolſcd of French, Engliſh, Germans, and Livonians. 
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people could not bear to behold, without hor- 
ror, a catholic empreſs, a court filled with ſtran- 
ers, and a church built expreſsly for the Jeſuits. 
Demons was no longer eſteemed a Ruſſian. 
In the midſt of the diverſions, given on ac- 
count of the czar's marriage, a Boiar, named 
Zuſki, got together a number of conſpirators, 
put himſelf at their head, and entered the pa- 
lace with a drawn ſabre in one hand and a 
croſs in the other. The Poliſh guard were all 
cut in pieces: Demetrius himſelf was loaded 
with chains. The conſpirators confronted hin 
with the czarina, Baſilides's widow, who had 
ſo folemnly acknowledged him as her ſon. The 
clergy obliged her to take an oath upon the 
croſs, and to declare whether Demetrius was 
really her ſon or not. Then, whether the fear 
of death forced the princeſs to take a falſe oath, 
and overcame nature, or that ſhe actually paid 
the homage due to truth, ſhe declared, with. a 
flood of tears, that the czar was not her ſon ; 
that the true Demetrius had been really mur- 
dered while a child ; and that ſhe had followed 
the example of the reſt of the nation, in ac- 
knowledging the new czar, in order to revenge 
the death of her ſon on the family of his mur- 
derers. It was then ſaid, that Demetrius was one 
of the common people; that his true name was 
Griſka Utropoya, and that he had been ſome 
time a monk in a convent in Ruſſia. He had 
been reproached before with not being of the 
Greek. church, and now he was. reproached 
with being at once a Ruſſian peaſant and a Greek 
mank. However that was, the chief of the: 
conſpirators, Zuſki, killed him with his own. 


hand, and aſcended the throne in his ſtead. 
* E 6 The 
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The new zar, who had thus ſuddenly ſeized on 
the crown, ſent back to their own country the few 
Poles who had ſurvived the ſlaughter. As he had 
no other right to the throne, nor any other merit 
but that of having aſſaſſinated Demetrius, the other 
Boiars, who, from his equals, were now become 
his ſubjects, ſoon ſpread a report abroad, that 
the murdered czar was not an impoſtor, but 
the true Demetrius ; and that his murderer was 
nnworthy of the crown. The name of De- 
metrius was dear to the Ruſſians. The chan- 
cellor of him who had been murdered took it 
into his head to declare, that he was not dead, 
but that be would ſoon recover of his wounds, 
and appear at the head of his faithful ſubjects. 

This chancellor travelled all over Muſcovy, 
carrying with him in a litter a young man, 
whom he called Demetrius, and treated as his 
fovereign. At this name there was a general 
inſurrection of the people; battles were fought 
in the name of this Demetrius, whom nobod 
ſaw ; but the chancellor's party being defeated, 
this ſecond Demetrius foon diſappeared, All 
tmaginations were ſo impreſſed with this name, 
that a third Demetrius preſented himſelf in Po- 
land, who proved more fortunate than his pre- 
deceſſors had been. He was ſupported by Si- 
gifmund, king of Poland, and came and be- 
ſieged the tyrant Zuſki in his very capital of 
Moſcow. Zuski had fill in his hands the wi- 
dow of the firſt Demetrius, and the palatine of 
Sandomir her father. The third Demetrius 
claimed her as his wife, and Zuski, who ſaw 
himſelf cloſely ſhut up within the city, reſtored 
the daughter and the father, hoping, perhaps, 
to ſoften the king of Poland, or flattering _ 
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ſelf that the princeſs would acknowledge an 
impoſtor as her huſband ; but this impoſtor was, 
victorious. The widow of the firſt Demetrius 
therefore did not heſitate to acknowledge this 
third as her true and lawful huſband; and as 
the firſt had found a mother, the third as eaſily 
found a wife. The father-in-law ſwore that 
this was his ſon-in-law, and the people believed 
it as a truth. The Boiars, divided between the 
tyrant Zuski and the impoſtor, acknowledged 
neither the one nor the other. They depoſed 
Zuski, and confined him in a convent. This 
was a ſuperſtitious notion which the Ruſſians 
had, in common with the old Greek church, 
that a prince who had once been made a monk, 
could never reign afterwards : this ſame cuſtom 
had formerly crept into the Latin church. 
Zuski appeared no more, and Demetrius was 
aſſaſſinated * at a feaſt by ſome Tartars. 

The Boiars then offered their crown 
to prince Ladiſlaus, ſon of Sigiſmund, 
king of Poland. Ladiſlaus made preparations 
to come and receive it, when a fourth Deme- 
trius appeared to diſpute it with him. This 
perſon pretended that God had conſtantly pre- 
ſerved him in the three attempts made upon 
his life, at Uglis by the tyrant Boris, at Moſ- 
cow by the uſurper Zuski, and again by the 
Tartars. He found ſeveral partiſans, who be- 


1610 


lieved theſe three miraculous efcapes. The, 


city of Pleskou acknowledged him as czar. He 


> 


In revenge for the death of their prince, Kafimowfki, 
whom he had ordered to be drowned, This impoſtor was- 
by ſome ſuppoſed to have been a ſchoolmaſter at Socola, 
and by others to have been a Jew, 
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fixed his court there for ſome years, during 
which time the Ruſſians, who repented them of 
having called in the Poles, drove them out every 
where, and Sigiſmund loſt all hopes of ſeeing 
his ſon Lad iſlaus on the throne of the czars. 
In the midſt of theſe troubles, the ſon of the 
patriarch Feder Romanow, was placed on that 
throne. The patriarch was a relation, by the 
wife's ſide, to czar John Baſilides. His ſon, 
Michael Federowitz, that is to ſay, the ſon of 
Feder, was choſen czar at ſeventeen years of 
age by his father's intereſt. All Ruſſia acknow- 
ledged this Federowitz ; and the city of Pleſ- 
kou delivered up to him the fourth Pertti, 
who ended his reign on a gallows. 

There was yet a fifth left : this was the ſon 
of the firſt who had actually reigned, and had 
eſpoufed the daughter of the palatine of San- 
domir; his mother had conveyed him out of 
Moſcow, when ſhe went in queſt of the third 
Demetrius, in whom ſhe pretended to diſcover 
her true huſband. She afterwards took refuge 
among the Coſſacks with this child, who was 
looked upon as the grandſon of John Baſilides, 
and who might very poſſibly be ſo; but as ſoon 
as Michael Federowitz was fettled on the throne, 
he obliged the Coffacks to deliver up the mother 
and ſon, and ordered them both to be drowned, 

It was not expected that a ſixth Demetrius 
would make his appearance ; however, a new 
pretender ſhewed himſelf at the court of Ruſſia, 
under this name, while Michael Federowitz 
reigned in Muſcovy and Ladiſlaus in Poland, 
Some young people, who were bathing with a 
Coflack of their own age, perceived theſe words 
pricked upon his back with the point of a needle, 
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in Ruſſian characters, Demetrius, the ſon of 
the czar Demetrius.” This perſon immedi- 
ately paſſed for the ſame ſon of the firſt Deme- 
trius who had been drowned by the czar Fede- 
rowitz's orders. God had worked a miracle 
for his deliverance *; he was treated as the 
| czar's 


According to the account given of this young man by 
Moreri, from the Impeſteurs inſignes, there was no miracle 
pretended ; and this, in all probability, was really the ſon 
of Demetrius Griska. The princeſs, his mother, being 
far advanced in her pregnancy when her huſband was 
murdered, and foreſeeing that the uſurper's vengeance 
would fall upon the fruit of her womb, prevailed upon a 
Coſſack, whoſe wife was in the ſame ſituation, to exchange 
their children: by which means the Coſſack's child paſſed 
for the ſon of Demetrius, and was put to death accordingly. 
The other child being baptized, and marked on the back 
with characters ſignifying his birth, was carried away by 
the Coſſack into his own country; where, however, he 
beſtowed upon him a good education, in conſequence of 
having received a conſiderable ſum of money from the mo- 
ther, This princeſs had, at her death, diſcloſed to ſome of 
her confidents the ſecret of the child; but ſhe knew not 
whither the Coffack had retired, and he died ſuddenly, 
without having made Demetrius acquainted with the ſtory 
of his birth. Chance, however, diſcovered him, in the 
little town of Samburg, twelve miles from Lovemburg, in 
Black Ruſſia, The marks on his back being perceived in 
the bath, he was acknowledged by John Nicholas Daniel- 
euski, treaſurer of the kingdom, who ſent him in a proper 
equipage to the court of Uladiflaus IV. king of Poland. 
At the death of this king, he retired to Sweden, where 
thinking himſelf not altogether ſafe, he removed to the court 
of Holſtein, where he met with an hoſpitable reception, 
This prince having ſent two ambaſſadors to Muſcovy, one 
of them, called Burchman, borrowed in his maſter's name, 
a conſiderable ſum of money, from the grand duke of Muſ- 
covy's treaſurer. A Ruſſian faQor at Lubeck gave the duke 
of Holſtein to underſtand , that the debt ſhould be cancelled 
if he would deliver Demeuriv sto the czar, The duke could 

not 
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czar's ſon at Ladiſlaus's court, and was made uſe 
of to excite new troubles in Ruſſia. But his 
protector Ladiſlaus dying, he loſt all hopes of 
ſucceeding, and retired into Sweden, and from 
thence to Holſtein. Unhappily for him the duke 
of Holſtein having ſent an ambaſlador to the 
court of Moſcow, in order to fettle a trade for 
Perſian ſilks, the ambaſſador, inſtead of ſuc- 
ceeding in his negociation, ran greatly in debt 
at Moſcow; and the duke of Holſtein, to pro- 
cure a diſcharge of this debt, delivered up this 
laſt Demetrius, who was quartered alive. 

Theſe adventures, which ſound fabulous, 
and yet are very true, never happen among a 
civilized people, who have a regular form of 

overnment. The czar Alexis, fon of Michael 
— and grandſon to the patriarch Feder 
Romanow, who was crowned in 1645, is 
ſcarcely known in Europe, unleſs by being fa- 
ther of Peter the Great. 

Ruſſia, till the time of Peter the Great, con- 
tinued almoſt unknown to the ſouthern nations 
of Europe, and plunged in a miſerable deſpo- 
tiſm of the prince over the Boiars, and of the 

Boiars over the peaſants. What are at preſent 
complained of as abuſes among civilized nations 
would have been divine laws for the Ruſſians. 
There are ſome regulations which excite the 
murmurs of our merchants and manufacturers; 
but in all the northern countries it was very 
rare to have a bed: the people in general lay 


«a 


not refiſt this temptation : and the prince was ſent by ſea to 
Moſcow, where he ſuffered death. His head and members 
were fixed upon poles before the caſtle, and his body was 
geyoured by dogs, | 
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upon the boards, which the better ſort covered 
with a ſort of coarſe cloth, which they bought 
at foreign fairs, or elſe- with the skin of ſome 
wild or domeſtic animal. 

When the earl of Carliſle went ambaſſador 
from Charles II. of England, in 1663, to 
Moſcow, he travelled through the whole Ruſ- 
ſian empire, from the port of Archangel in Po- 
land, and every where met with the ſame cuſ- 
toms, and that general poverty which ſuch a 


cuſtom pre-ſuppoſes, while the court ſhone: 


with gold and jewels in a rude ſplendor. 

An inhabitant of Crim Tartary, or a Coſ- 
ſack on the banks of the Don, reduced to the 
ſavage life of a Ruſſian ſubject, was far more 
happy than him, ſince he was free and at liber- 
ty to go where he pleaſed, whereas a Ruſſian 
was forbid to go out of the country under pain 
of death. You will find by the hiſtory of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and that of czar 
Peter, therein included, how * prodigious a 
difference half a century has produced in this 
empire. Thirty.ages would not have effected 
what Peter did by travelling only a few years. 
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HAF. CAI. 


Of the OTTOMAN EMPIRE in the ſeventeenth 


Century. The fiege of CAN DIA. Falſe 
Meſſiah. n 


FTE R the death of Selim II. the Otto- 
mans maintained their ſuperiority in Eu- 
rope and Aſia. They even extended their fron- 
tiers under Amurath III. whoſe generals took 
ok Raab in Hungary on one ſide, and Tibris 
585 in Perſia on the other. The Janiſſaries, 
who were ſo formidable to their enemies, were 
noleſs ſo to their maſters : but Amurath ſhewed 
them that he was worthy to be their com- 
mander. They came to him one day to de- 
mand the head of the tefterder, or high trea- 
ſurer. They had already gathered in a tumul- 
tuous manner, at the inner door of the ſera- 
glio, and even threatned the ſultan himſelf. 
Amurath then ordered the doors to be flung 
open, and followed by all the officers of his ſe- 
raglio, he ruſhed upon them with his ſabre in 
his hand, put ſeveral of them to death, and tbe 
reſt fled, and diſperſed of their own accord: 
5 and this haughty militia afterwards 
593 ſtood quiet ſpectators of the execution 
of the principal mutineers. But what ſoldiers 
are thoſe who drive their maſters to the neceſ- 
ſity of fighting them? It was poſſible at times 
to ſuppreſs, but they never could be ſubjected, 
diſciplined, or aboliſhed, and frequently took 
upon them the diſpoſal of the empire. 
Mahomet III. Amurath's ſon, deſerved more 
than any other ſultan, that the Janiſlaries ſhould 
| ex- 
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exerciſe upon him the right they had arrogated 
to themſelves of giving laws to their maſters. 
He began his reign by ſtrangling nineteen of 
his brothers, and ordering twelve of his father's 
wives, whom he ſuſpected of being with child, 
to be drowned. Scarce a murmur was heard 
in the nation, a d none but the weak ſuffered. 
This monſter of cruelty had a glorious and 
ſucceſsful reign. He protected Tranſylvania 
againſt the emperer Rodolph II. who quitted 
the care of his dominions and the empire ; he 
laid Hungary waſte, and took Agria in perſon, 
in ſight of the archduke Matthias; and through- 
out his horrid reign maintained the grandeur of 
the Ottoman empire. | 

During the reign of his ſon Achmet I. from 
1603, to 1631, every thing went to ruin. The 
Turks were continually. beaten by Sha Abbas, 
the great king of Perſia, who took from them 
Tauris, the ancient theatre of the Turkiſh and 
Perfian wars ; drove them out of all their con- 
queſts, and freed Rodolph, Matthias, and Ferdi- 
nand II. from their fears. He fought for the Chri- 
ſtians without knowing it. Achmet concluded a 
ſhameful peace in 1615 with the emperor Mat- 
thias, by which he reſtored him Agria, Caniſa, 
Peſt, and Alba Regalis, which his anceſtors 
had conquered. Thus it is that fortune bat- 
lances the events of the world. Thus you have 
ſeen the Turks checked in the progreſs of their 
victories over the empire and Venice, by Uſſum 
Caſſan and Sophi Iſmael, and Conſtantinople 
ſaved by the Tartar Tamerlane. 


What paſſed after Achmet's death ſufficiently 
ſhews us, that the Turkiſh government is not 


that abſolute monarchy which has been repre- 
ſented 
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ſented to us by hiſtorians, as the irreſiſtible Jaw 
of deſpotiſm. This power is, in the hands of 


the ſultan, like a two-edged ſword, which 


wounds its maſter if too weak to manage it, 
The empire was frequently, as count Marſeeli 
obſerves, a military democracy, which is till 
worſe than arbitrary power. The order of ſuc- 
ceſſion was uncertain. The Janiflaries and the 
divan did not chuſe Achmet's ſon Oſman for 
1617 their emperor, but Muſtapha, the bro- 

7 ther of Achmet. In leſs than two 
months they were tired of Muſtapha, whom 
they declared incapable of reigning, and threw 
into priſon ; after which they proclaimed his 
young nephew, Oſman, emperor, who was only 
twelve years of age, in whoſe name they reigned, 
Muſtapha had ſtill a party, though a 9 — 
His faction perſuaded the Janiſfaries that young 
Oſman had entertained à deſign of fedycing 
their number *, thereby to weaken their power. 


- ® Their pretence for mutinying was the ſultan's deſign 
to leave Conſtantinople, and make a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
He had aQually begun to ſend his tents and treaſures over 
into Aſia, when the Javiſſaries aſſembling at the ſeraglio, 
called out for the ſultan. On his appearing and asking the 
cauſe of this tumult, they told him he ſhould not quit the 
City, and they demanded the heads of the prime vizir and 
others, as enemies to the government. Next day the vizir 
endeavouring to expoſtulate with them was cut in pieces. 
Sir Thomas Roe, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, 
had defired this vizir, whoſe name was Delauir, to recom- 
mend him to the protection of the Kaimacan, or governor 
of the city, in cafe he (the vizir) ſhould attend the ſultan in 
his pilgrimage. To this requeſt Delauir anſwered, “ Give 
yourſelf no trouble, I ſhall leave one of my legs behind at 
your ſervice.” Accordingly the prediction was verified; 
ſor in a few days one of his legs was actually hung up 
in the Hippodrome, near the houſe of the Engliſh am- 
baſlador. N 

On 
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On this pretext Oſman was depoſed and 6 
ſhut up in the ſeven towers, whither the 1022 
grand vizir Daout went in perſon and murdered 
his ſovereign. Muſtapha was a ſecond time 
taken from his priſon, acknowledged ſovekeign, 
and at the end of twelve months depoſed again, 
by the ſame janiſſaries, who had twice choſen 
him emperor. Never had prince been treated 
with ſuch ignominy ſince the time of Vitellius. 
He was led through the ſtreets of Conſtanti- 
nople on an aſs, expoſed to the inſults of the 
populace, then carried back to the ſeven towers, 
and there ſtrangled. 

Under Amurath IV. ſurnamed Gaſi the In- 
trepid, every thing again aſlumcd a new face. 
He made himſelf reſpected by the Janiſſaries, by 
employing them againſt the Perſians, and lead- 
ing them in perſon to battle. He took Erzerom 
from the Perſians. Ten years aftervaards he 
made himſelf maſter of Bagdat by aſſault, which 
was the ancient Seleucia, capital of Me- 628 
ſopotamia, now called Diarbeck, and va 
which together with Erzerom, has ever ſince 
continued with the Turks. The Perſians then 
thought that they had no other way of ſecuring 
their frontiers but by laying waſte upwards of 
thirty leagues of their own coy beyond 
Bagdat, and making a barren ſolitude of the 
moſt fruitful tract of all Perſia. Other nations 
defend their frontiers by fortreſſes; the Per- 
ſians have defended theirs by deſerts. 

At the ſame time that Amurath made him- 
ſelf maſter of Bagdat, he ſent forty thouſand 
men to the aſſiſtance of the great mogul Shah- 
Jehan againſt his fon Aurengzeb. Had this 
torrent, which overflowed Aſia, fallen upon Ger- 
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many, at that time invaded by the Swedes and 
French, and rent in pieces at home, that em- 
pire would have run the riſk of loſing the glory 
of never having been ſubdued. 

The Turks acknowledge that this victorious 
ſultan had no other good quality but his courage ; 
that he was cruel, and that his cruelty was 
highiened by his debauchery; a debauch of 
wine put an end to his life, and diſhonoured 
his memory. 

His fon Ibrahim, who ſucceeded him, had 
the ſame vices, and was a weak prince, and 
wholly void of courage: yet it was in his 
reign that the Turks conquered the iſland of 
Candia, and that nothing remained for them 
to take but the capital and ſome few ſtrong 
places, which held out for twenty-four years. 

This ifland, ſo famous in antiquity for its 
laws, its arts, and even its fables, had been 
once before taken by the Mahometan Arabs, 
at the beginning of the ninth century, who 
built the city of Candia, which afterwards gave 
its name to the whole iſland. They were dri- 
ven out by the Greek emperors about eighty 
years afterwards ; but in the time of the cru- 
ſade, when the Latin princes, who had entered 
into a league to defend Conſtantinople, invaded 
the Greek empire inſtead of protecting it, 
the Venetians were rich enough to purchale 
this iſland, and fortunate enough to keep it. 

An adventure of an extraordinary and ſome- 
what romantic kind, firſt drew the Ottoman 
arms upon Candia. Six Malteſe galleys hav- 
ing taken a large Turkiſh man of war, came 
to anchor with their prize in a ſmall port in 
the iſland, called Caliſmene. It was ſaid that 

one 
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one of the grand ſignor's ſons was on board the 
Turkiſh ſhip. What gave ſome ground to believe 
this report was, that the Kiſlar aga, or chief of the 
black eunuchs, attended by ſeveral officers of the 
ſeraglio, was on board of this ſhip, and that 
there was a child whom he ſerved with great 
care and reſpect. This eunuch was ſlain in the 
engagement; the officers who ſurvived affirmed, 
that this child belonged to the ſultan Ibrahim, 
and that his mother was ſending him into 
Egypt. He was a long time treated at Malta 
as the ſultan's ſon, in hopes of a ranſom pro- 
portionable to his birth : however, the ſultan 
never offered any ranſom for him, either be- 
cauſe he thought it beneath him to treat with 
the knights of Malta, or that the priſoner was 
not really his ſon; upon which this pretended 
prince was flighted by the Malteſe, and at 
length became a friar of the Dominican order, 
and was a long time known by the name of the 
Ottoman father. The Dominicans have ever 
ſince boaſted of having had the fon of a ſultan 
in their order, 

The Porte not being able to revenge itſelf 
upon the Malteſe, who from their inacceſſible 
rocks defied all the Ottoman force, let fall the 
weight of its wrath upon the Venetians, ac- 
cuſing them of having infringed the treaty of 
peace, by ſuffering the Malteſe to bring their 
prize into their harbour. The Turkiſh fleet 
made a deſcent upon Candia, took Canea, and 
in a ſhort time almoſt all the reſt of the 6 
iſland. 2 

Ibrahim had no ſhare in this event. The 
greateſt things have been ſometimes done under 
the weakeſt princes. The Janiſſaries * — 
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ſolute maſters of the empire in Ibrahim's reign 
and if they made conqueſts they were for them- 
ſelves and the ſtate, and not for him. A 
length he was depoſed by ſentence” of the mufti 
and the divan. The Turkiſh empire was 
then a downright democracy *; for after having 
ſhut up the ſultan in his women's apartments, 
they proclaimed no other emperor, but the ad- 
"miniſtration was carried on in the name of the 
ſultan, though he no longer reigned. 

Our hiſtorians pretend to tell us that Ibra- 
him was ſtrangled by four mutes, from the falſe 
ſuppoſition, that mutes are employed in ex- 
ecuting the bloody orders of the ſeraglio; but 
they are only kept as buffoons or dwarfs, and 
never employed in any ſerious matters f. We 
mult therefore look upon this ſtory only as a 
romantic relation : the Turkiſh annals take no 
notice how he died; it was a ſecret of the ſe- 
raglio. Jae many falſe ſtories which have 
been told us concerning the government of 
Turky, which is ſo near to us, is ſufficient to 
make us doubly cautious with regard to our 
belief of ancient hiſtory. How can we hope to 
learn any thing certain concerning the ancient 


9 


Or rather a true anarchy. Democracy is a ſpecies of 
government, in which the election of magiſtrates depends 
upon the ſuffrages of all the people : but this was by no 
means the cafe at Conſtantinople, where the ſultan was 
elevated and depoſed by a ſet of armed banditti. 

+ We wiſh our author had given his reaſons for con- 
tradicting the whole ſtream of biſtory with reſpect to mutes. 
The circumſtance of Ibrahim's being ſtrangled by mutes 
is related by St. Paul Rycaut, who refided a long time in 

Turky, and therefore may be ſuppoſed to have been ac- 
quainted with the cuſtoms of the country, 


Scy- 
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Scythians, Gomarians, and Celtes, when we 
are ſo badly informed of what paſſes round 
about us? This may convince us that we ought 
to confine ourſelves to public events in the 
hiſtory of nations, and not waſte our time in 
fruitleſs reſearches into private circumſtances, 
which are not tranſmitted to us by ocular or 
well vouched teſtimony. 

By a ſingular fatality, this period, which 
proved ſo fatal to Ibrahim, was the ſame to 
almoſt all kings. The throne of Germany 
was ſhaken by the famous thirty years war ; 
France was laid waſte by its civil broils, and 
the mother of Lewis XIV. was obliged to fi 
with her children from her capital. Charles 1. 
was put to death in London by his own ſub- 
jects. Philip IV. of Spain, aſter having loſt all 
his poſſeſſions in Aſia, loſt Portugal likewiſe. 
The beginning of the ſeventeenth pentury was 
the time of uſurpers from one end of the world 
to the other. England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
were ſubdued by Cromwell. A rebel, named 
Liſtching, obliged the laſt emperor of the Chi- 
neſe race to ſtrangle his wife, his children, and 
himſelf, and opened the empire of China to 
the Tartarian conquerors. Aurengzeb revolted 
againſt his father in Mogulſtan, left him to 
languiſh in priſon, and enjoygd the fruits of 
his crimes in peace. The greateſt of all tyrants, 
Mulei-Iſmael, exerciſed the moſt ſhocking cru- 
elties throughout the empire of Morocco. 
Theſe two ufurpers, Aurengzeb and Mulei- 
Iſmael, lived the longeſt and moſt happily of all 
the kings of the earth. Each of their lives ex- 
ceeded an hundred years. Cromwell, who was 
as wicked as themſelves, did not live fo long; 
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but he reigned and died in peace. In running 
through the hiſtory of the world, we find weak- 
neſs puniſhed, and powerful villainy fortunate; 
and the univerſe one vaſt ſcene of rapine left 
to chance, 
To return to the war of Candia ; it reſembled 
that of Troy. Sometimes the city was in 
danger from the Turks, and ſometimes the 
Turks were pent up themſelves in Canea, which 
they had made their magazine of arms. The 
Venetians never gave greater inſtances of their 
courage and reſolution; they ſeveral times de- 
feated the Turkiſh fleets. St. Mark's treaſury 
was exhauſted in raiſing troops. The troubles 
of the ſeraglio, and the irruptions of the "Turks 
into Hungary, made the expedition againſt Can- 
dia to go on but {lowly for a time; but it was 
never wholly interrupted. At length, in the 
year 1667, Achmet Cuprogli, or Kiuperli, 
grand vizir to Mahomet IV. and fon to a grand 
vizir, laid regular ſiege to Candia, which was 
defended by the captain-general Franceſco Mo- 
roſini, and St. Andre Montbrun, a French 
officer, to whom the ſenate had given the com- 
mand of its land- forces. 
This city would never have been taken, had 
the chriſtian princes in any degree imitated the 
example of Lewis XIV. who in 1669 ſent be- 
tween ſix and ſeven thouſand men to its affiſt- 
ance, under the command of the duke of Beau- 
fort and the dyke of Noailles, The port of 
Candia was always open; ſo that there was no- 
thing to do but to ſend over forces ſufficient to 
reſiſt the Janiflaries. The duke of Beaufort, 
the ſame who during the time of the fronde 
acted a part rather more ſtrange than illuſtrious, 
went 
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went to attack the Turks in their trenches, at 
the head of the French nobility: but a maga- 
zine of powder and granades happening to blow 
up in the trenches, fruſtrated this attempt. The 
French thinking that the ground was under- 
mined beneath them, fled in diſorder, and were 
cloſely purſued by the Turks. The duke of 
Beaufort was killed in this action, with ſeveral 
other French officers of diſtinction. 

Lewis XIV. though in alliance with the Ot- 
toman empire, openly aſſiſted the Venetians, 
and aſterwards the Germans, againſt this em- 
pire, without the Turks ſeeming to be much 
diſpleaſed at it. It is not known what reaſon 
this monarch had for recalling his troops after- 
wards from Candia. The duke of Noailles, 
who had the command of them after the death 
of the duke of Beaufort, was perſuaded that 
the place could not hold out againſt the Turks. 
The captain- general Franceſco Moroſini, who 
had ſuſtained this famous ſiege fo long, might 
have quitted the ruined city without capitu- 
lating, and have retired by ſea, of which be 
was ſtill maſter: but by capitulating, he ſtill 
kept poſſeſſion of ſome places in the iſland for 
his republic, and the capitulation was at the 
lame time a treaty of peace. The vizir, 
Achmet Cuprogli, ſtaked all his glory and that 
of the Ottoman empire on taking Candia. 

A peace then was concluded between the 
vizir and Morofini ; and the city of Candia, re- 
duced to a heap of aſhes, and with only twenty 
lick Chriſtians remaining in it, was given up 
to the Turks. Never had the Chriſtians made 
a more honourable capitulation with the Ma- 
hometans z nor never were articles more exactly 
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obſerved by conquerors. Moroſini was allowed 
to carry off all the artillery which had been 
brought into Candia ſince the commencement 
of the ſiege. The vizir furniſhed boats for con- 
veying thoſe citizens who could not find room 
on board the Venetian veſſels. He likewiſe 
preſented the burgher who brought him the 
keys of the town with a purſe of five hundred 
ſequins *, and two hundred more to thoſe who 
accompanied him. The Turks and the Vene— 
tians viſited each other like friends and neigh- 
bours, till the day the latter left the iſland. 

Cuprogli, the conqueror of Candia, was one 
of the beit generals and greateſt miniſters in 
Europe; and at the ſame time a juſt and hu- 
mane man. He acquired immortal reputation 
in this long ſiege, at which, by the account of 
the Turks themſelves, they loſt two hundred 
thouſand men. 

The Moxglini's, (for there were four of that 
name in the beſieged town, ) the Cornaro's, the 
Giuſtiniani's, the Benzoni's, the mar. uis of 
St. Andre Montbrun, and the marquis of Fron- 
tenac rendered their names illuſtrious through- 
cut Europe. It is not without realon that 
this war has been compared to that of Troy, 
The grand vizir had a Greek about him who 
deſerved the firname of Ulyſſes; he was called 
Payanotes. Prince Cantemir tells us that this 
Greek brought the council of Candia to capitu- 
late by a ftratagem worthy of Ulyſſes. The 
beſieged were in daily expectation of ſome 
ſhips from France with proviſions. Payanotos 
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A ſequin is a gold coin, value about nine ſhillings and 
ſeven-pence ct our Engliſh money, 
made 
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made ſeveral of the Turkiſh: ſhips hoiſt French 


colours, and ſent them out to ſea in the night 


time, the next day they failed back into the 


road where the Ottoman fleet was lying, who 
received them with a general ſhout of joy. 
Payanotos, who was treating with the council 
of war of Candia, perſuaded them that the 
French king had deſerted the republic, in favour 
of the Turks, whoſe ally he was; and this ſtra- 
tazem haſtened the capitulation. The captain- 
general Moroſini was accuſed in open ſenate of 
having betrayed the republic. However, he was 
defended as ſtrongly as he was accuſed, Here 
15 another conformity between this ſtate and 
the antient republics of Greece and Rome, 
eſpecially the latter. Moroſini ſufficiently 
cleared his character afterwards by takin: 
Peloponneſus, now called the Morea, from 
the Turks, a conqueſt which Venice enjoyed 
but a very ſhort time. This great man died 
doge, and left behind him a reputation which 


will laſt as long as the republic, which he ſo 
eminently ſerved, 


Of SappATEr1-Sevi, who aſſumed the Cha- 
racter of MEss1IAn. 


E RING the war of Candia there hap- 
pened an event among the Turks which 
attracted the attention of all Europe and Afia. 
A general rumour had prevailed, founded on 
idle curioſity, that the year 1666 was to be the 
epoch of a great revolution in the world. This 
opinion took its rife from the myſtical number 
666, which is found in the Revelations. Never 
was the attempt of Anti-Chriſt fo univerſal. 
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The Jews on their ſide pretended that this 
was the year in which their Meſſiah was to 
be born. 

A Jew of Smyrna named Sabbatei-Sevi, a man 
of tolerable learning, and ſon to a rich broker 
of the Engliſh factory, took advantage of this 
general prepoſſeſſion, and declared himſelf to 
be the Meffiah. He was eloquent, had an en- 
gaging figure, affected great modeſty, preached 
up juſtice, delivered himſelf with the air of an 
oracle, and declared every where that the full- 
neſs of time was come, He travelled at firſt 
into Greece and Italy. He ran away with a 
young girl at Leghorn, whom he brought with 
him to Jeruſalem, where he began to harangue 
his brethren. One of his diſciples, called Na- 
than, offered to act the part of Elias, while 
Sabbatei aſſumed the character of the Meſſiah. 
Theſe two reformed the ſynagogue at Jeruſalem. 
Nathan explained the prophets, and clearly 
proved that before the end of the year the ſul- 
tan would be dethroned, and Jeruſalem become 
the miſtreſs of the world. All the Jews of 
Syria became proſelytes to them. The ſyna- 
gogues reſounded with the ancient predictions: 
they relied upon the words of Ifaiah, ** Arife 
Jeruſalem, ariſe in thy ſtrength and in thy glory; 
there ſhall be no more uncircumciſed nor im- 
pure perſons among- you.” All the Rabbins 
had this paſlage in their mouths: “ Thither 
Mall your brethren be ſent for from all parts of 
the world to Jeruſalem, even to the holy moun- 
tain ; they ſhall come in chariots, and in litters, 
and on mules, and in waggons.” In ſhort, an 
hundred of the like ſentences, which were re- 
peated by the women and children, —_— 
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theſe idle hopes. There was not a ſingle Jew 
but made preparations for lodging in his houſe 
one of the old ten tribes which had been diſ- 
perſed; and the prepoſſeſſion was ſo ſtrong, 
that theſe people every where neglected their 
trade, and kept in readineſs to make a journey 
to Jeruſalem. 

Nathan made choice of twelve perſons in 
Damaſcus, to preſide over the twelve tribes. 
Sabbatei-Sevi took a journey to Smyrna, to 
ſhew himſelf to the brethren there. During|his 
reſidence in that city, Nathan wrote to him in 
this ſtile : „King of kings, lord of lords, when, 
ſhall we be worthy to lie down in the ſhadow 
of your aſs ? I proſtrate myſelf to be trampled 
beneath the ſole of your feet.” Sabbatei de- 
poſed certain doctors of the law, who refuſed 
to own him, and placed others more tractable 
in their room. One of the moſt violent of his 
enemies, called Samuel Pennia, was publicly 
converted to him, and acknowledged him to be 
the ſon of God. Sabbatei having one day pre- 
ſented himſelf before the cadi of Smyrna, with 
a croud of his followers, every one affirmed that 
they ſaw a column of fire between him and the 
cadi. Some few miracles of the ſame nature 
confirmed the authority of his miſſion. Several 
Jews brought their gold and jewels, and laid 
them at his feet. 

The baſhaw of Smyrna reſolved to have 
him ſeized; but Sabbatei departed for Con- 
ſtantinople with the moſt zealous of his diſciples. 
The grand vizir, Cuprogli, who was then ſet- 
ting out for the ſiege of Candia, ſent to take 
him out of the ſhip that was carrying him over 
to Conſtantinople, and ordered him to bethrown 
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into priſon. The Jews eaſily obtained entrance 
into the priſon by paying for it, as is the cuſtom 
in Turky, and came in crouds to praſtrate 
themſelves at his feet, and kiſs his chains. He 
ſpent his time in preaching to, exhorting, and 
bleſſing them, without uttering the leaſt com- 
plaint. The Jews of Conſtantinople, perſuaded 
that the coming of the Meſſiah would aboliſh 
al] debts, refuſed to pay their creditors. The 
Engliſh merchants of Frank bethought them- 
ſelves of paying a viſit to Sabbatei in his priſon, 
and told him, that as king of the Jews it be- 
hoved him to order his ſubjects to pay their 
debts. Sabbatei thereupon wrote in theſe terms 
to thoſe who were complained againſt. ** To 
you who wait for the ſalvation of Iſrael, &c. 
diſcharge your lawful debts, otherwiſe you ſhall 
not partake of our joy, nor enter with us into 
our kingdom.” 

Sabbatei's priſon was entirely filled with thoſe 
who came to worſhip him. The Jews began 
to raiſe ſome diſturbances in Conſtantinople. 
The people were in general very much diſ- 
pleaſed with Mahomet IV. It was feared that 
the prediction of the Jews would occaſion ſome 
commotions. It ſeemed likely that ſo ſtrict 
a government as that of the Turks would 
have put any perſon to death who had called 
himſelf king of Iſrael : however, they con- 
tented themſelves with removing Sabbatei to the 
caſtle of the Dardanells. The Jews at that time 
thought it was not in the power of man to take 
away his life, 

His fame had reached into all the countries 
of Europe; he was received at the Dardanells 
by deputies from the Jews of Poland, Germany, 

ege 
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Leghorn, Venice, and Amſterdam, who payed 
dearly for permiſſion to kiſs his feet, and this 
is probably what ſaved his life. The Holy 
Land was quietly divided by him and his fol- 
lowers in the priſon. At length the noiſe of 
his miracles was ſo great, that ſultan Mahomet 
had a curioſity to ſee this man, and put ſome 
queſtions to him himſelf. Accordingly this king 
of the Jews was brought to the ſeraglio. The 
ſultan aſked him in the Turkiſh language, If 
he was the Meſſiah.“ Sabbatei modeſtly replied, 
„He was.” But as he ſpoke the Turkiſh lan- 
guage very incorrectly, Mahomet told him 
that He ſpoke very badly for a Meſſiah, who 
ought to have the gift of tongues.” © Doſt 
thou perform miracles, continued the ſultan ?” 
„Sometimes, anſwered Sabbatei.” Well then, 
ſaid the emperor, let him be inſtantly ſtripped 
naked, he ſhall be placed as a mark for my Ichog- 
lans to ſhoot their arrows at; and if he is in- 
vulnerable, we will acknowledge him as the Meſ- 
ſiah.“ Sabbatei hearing this, immediately fell 
upon his knees, and confeſſed that this was a 
miracle which exceeded his power. He then 
had his choice of being impaled alive, or of turn- 
ing Muſſulman, and going publicly to moſque. 
He was not long heſitating, but inſtantly em- 
braced the Turkiſh religion. He then declared 
that he had been ſent to ſubſtitute the Turkiſh 
religion in room of the Jewiſh, according to the 
ancient prophecies. Notwithſtanding this, the 
Jews of the more diſtant parts continued to be- 
lieve in him for a long time; and this ſcene, 
which paſſed without any bloodſhed, encreafed 
the ſhame and confuſion of this nation. 

1. Some 
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Some time after the Jews had met with this 
diſgrace in the Ottoman empire, the Chriſtians 
of the Latin church underwent a mortification of 
a different kind: they had hitherto always kept 
poſſeſſion of the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem, by 
means of the money they were ſupplied with by 
ſeveral of the princes of their communion, eſpe- 
cially the king of Spain. But that Payanotos, 
who had concluded the treaty for the delivery of 
Candia, obtained of the grand vizir, Achmet 
Cuprogli, that the Greek church ſhould thence- 
forwards have the cuſtody of all the holy places 
about Jeruſalem. The religious of the Latin 
church oppoſed this by formal proceſs. The af- 
fair was pleaded firſt before the cadi of Jeruſalem, 
and afterwards in the great divan of Conſtanti- 
nople, who declared the pretenſion of the Greek 
church to be juſtly founded, as Jeruſalem had 
been within its diſtrict before the time of the 
cruſades. The pains the Turks took to enquire 
into the claims and rights of their chriſtian ſub- 
jects, and the permiſhon they gave them of 
exerciſing their religion in the very place where 
it was firſt formed, is a very ſtriking example 
of a government at once cruel and indigent. 
When the Greeks attempted, in virtue of the 
ſentence of the divan, to enter into poſſeſſion, 
theſe very Latins made reſiſtance, and ſome 
lives were loſt on the occaſion, The govern- 
ment puniſhed no one with death: a freſh 
proof of the humanity of the vizir Cuprogli, 
who ſet feveral A that have ſeldom been 
followed. One of his predeceſſors in 1638, 
ordered the famous Greek patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople, Cyril, to be ſtrangled upon the 
2 re- 
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repeated complaints of thoſe of his church. The 
mildneſs or cruelty of an adminiſtration every 
where depends upon the character of thoſe who 
govern. 


NNNNN 
CHAP, CLXI. 


PROORESS of the TURKS. The SIEGE 
of VIENNA, 


HE torrent of the Ottoman power did 
not only overſpread Candia and the iſlands 
belonging to the Venetian republic, but it like- 
wiſe frequently penetrated into Poland and 
—_— The ſame Mahomet IV. who had 
taken Candia by his grand-vifir, marched in 
perſon againſt the Poles, under pretence of pro- 
tecting the Coſſacks, who had been ill- treated by 
them. He took from them the Ukraine, Podo- 
lia, Wolhinia, and the city of Kaminiek; and 
would not make peace with them till 6 
they had agreed to pay him an annual 8 
tribute of twenty thouſand crowns, from which 
John Sobieſki ſoon afterwards ſet them free, 
The Turks had ſuffered Hungary to breathe 
during the thirty years war which overturned 
Germany, From the year 1 pt they had been 
in poſſeſſion of both ſides the Danube, to Buda, 
incluſively. The conqueſts of Amurath IV. in 
Perſia had prevented him from turning his arms 
towards Germany. All Tranſilvania belonged 
to princes whom the emperors Ferdinand II. 
and III. were obliged to keep fair with, and 
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who were tributaries to the Turks. What re- 
mained of Hungary enjoyed its liberty. It was 
not ſo in the time of the emperor Leopold: Up- 
per Hungary and Tranſilvania were the theatres 
of revolutions, wars, and devaſtation. 

Of all the people who have paſſed under our 
review in the courſe of this hiſtory, none ap- 
pear to have been more miſerable than the Hun- 
garians, Their country, which was depopu- 
lated, poor, and diſtracted between the catholic 
and proteſtant factions, and ſeveral others, 
was at the ſame time over-run by the armies 
of the Turks and the empire. It is ſaid that 
Ragotſki, prince of Tranſilvania, was the firſt 
cauſe of all theſe misfortunes ; he was a tribu- 
tary to the Porte, and by refuſing to pay his 
tribute, drew the Ottoman arms upon him. 
The emperor Leopold ſent a body of troops to 
oppoſe the Turks, under the command of Mon- 
tecuculli, who was afterwards rival to the famous 
Turenne. Lewis XIV. likewiſe ſent fix thou- 
ſand men to the aſſiſtance of the emperor of 
W his natural enemy. They had a 

66 are in the famous battle of St. Go- 
3 thard, in which Montecuculli beat the 
Turks. But, notwithſtanding this victory, the 
166, Ottoman empire made an advantageous 

+ peace, by which it kept Buda, and even 
Neuhauſel and Tranſilvania. 

The Hungarians, after being delivered from 
the Turks, endeavoured in the next place to 
defend their liberties againſt the emperor Leo- 
pold, who reſpected no privileges but thoſe of 
his own crown. New troubles now broke 
forth: young Emeric Tekeli, a Hungarian 
nobleman, who had the blood of his 

x an 
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and relations to revenge, which had been ſhed 
by the court of Vienna, prevailed on that part 
of Hungary which was under the dominion of 
the emperor Leopold to revolt, and put him- 
ſelf under the protection of ſultan Mahomet IV. 
who made him king of Upper Hungary. The 
Ottoman Porte at that time gave four crowns 
to Chriſtian princes, namely, thoſe of Upper 
Hungary, Tranſilvania, Walachia, and Mol- 
davia. 

The blood of the Hungarian noblemen of 
Tekeli's party, which had been ſpilt by the 
hands of the common executioner at Vienna, 
had well nigh coſt Leopold and his family the 
loſs of Vienna and Auſtria, Cara Muſtapha, 
who ſucceeded Achmet Cuprogli as prime-mi- 
niſter, was ordered by Mahomet IV. to attack 
the emperor, under pretence of revenging Te- 
keli. The ſultan himſelf came and aſſembled 
his army in the plains of Adrianopolis, which 
was one of the moſt numerous that the Turks 
had ever ſent into the field. It conſiſted of up- 
wards of one hundred thouſand regular troops, 
about thirty thouſand Crim- Tartars, which, 
together with the volunteers, thoſe who ſerved 
the artillery, thoſe who had care of the bag- 
gage and proviſions, the workmen of all kinds, 
and the ſervants, made in all full three hundred 
thouſand men. The whole kingdom of Hun- 
gary was hardly ſufficient to furniſh proviſions 
for this multitude. Cara Muſtapha met with 
no oppoſition in his march, and ad- 1 
vanced without reſiſtance to the very ) 168 222 
r of Vienna, and immediately 9 

aid ſiege to the city. 
Count 
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Count Staremberg, who was governor of the 
city, had a garriſon whoſe proper eſtabliſhment 
was one thouſand fix hundred men, of which 
there were not above half the number effective. 
The burghers who remained in the town were 
all — and even the univerſity itſelf, the 
profeſſors and the ſtudents, mounted guard; and 
their commanding officer was a — The 
retreat of the emperor Leopold encreaſed the 
general alarm; he had withdrawn from Vienna 
ever ſince the 7th of July with the empreſs his 
mother-in-law, his wife, and all the family. 
Vienna, which was very badly fortified, could 
not hold out long. The Turkiſh annals ſay 
that Cara Muſtapha had formed the deſign of 
ſetting up a new empire in Vienna and Hun- 
gary, independent of the ſultan ; and that hay- 
ing entertained a notion that there muſt be im- 
menſe treaſures in a place which was the reſi- 
dence of the German emperors, he for that 
reaſon did not puſh the ſiege ſo vigorouſly as 
he ought to have done, fearing that if the city 
ſhould be taken by aſſault, the general plunder 
ſhould deprive him of part of theſe imaginary 
riches. He never gave a general aſſault“, tho' 
there were many large breaches in the place, 
and though he knew the town to be without 
any hopes of aſſiſtance. This infatuation in 
the grand vizir, together with his luxury and 
effeminacy, ſaved Vienna, which otherwiſe 
muſt have fallen. It gave time to John Sobieſki, 


* According to the Chriſtian hiſtorians the Turks carried 
on their operations with great vigour, having given re- 
peated aſſaults, in which they were always repulſed with 
great ſlaughter, . 

king 
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king of Poland, to come to its aſſiſtance, and to 
Charles V. duke of Lorraine and the princes of 
the empire to aſſemble an army. The Janiſſaries 
murmured; and faint-heartedneſs ſucceeding to 
indignation, they cried out, Approach infi- 
2 you have only to ſhew your hats, and we 

all fly.” : | 

This was actually the caſe; for 8 : 
no ſooner had the king of Poland e Fo 
and the duke of Lorraine deſcended 1083 
from the mountain of Calemberg, than the 
Turks took to flight, without ſtriking a blow. 
Cara Muſtapha, who thought to find ſuch grear 
riches in Vienna, left all his own in Sobieſki's 
power, and on his return home was ſtrangled, 
Tekeli, who had been made king by this vizir, 
being ſoon after ſuſpected by the Ottoman Porte 
of carrying on a private correſpondence 68 
with the emperor of Germany, was ap- 5 
prehended by the new vizir, and ſent in chains 
to Conſtantinople. The Turks loſt almoſt all 
Hungary. 


The reign of Mahomet IV. was no longer 


famous but for its difgraces : Moroſini 68 
took all Peloponneſus, which was of * 
much greater value than Candia. The bombs 
of the Venetian army deſtroyed ſeveral ancient 
monuments which the Turks had ſtill left ſtand- 
ing, and amongſt others the famous temple of 
Athens, dedicated to“ The unknown Gods.“ 
The Janiffaries, who attributed all their miſ- 
fortunes to the ſultan, reſolved to depoſe him. 
The caimacan or governor of Conſtantinople, 
Muſtapha Cuprogli, the xerif of St. Sophia's 
moſque, and the nakif or keeper of Mahomet's 
ſtandard, went in a body to fignify to the ſul- 
tan 
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tan that he muſt reſign the throne, for ſuch was 
the will of the nation. The ſultan ſpoke a long 
time in juſtification of himſelf; but the nakif 
told him, in the people's name, to abdicate the 
empire, and leave it to his brother Solyman. 
Thereupon Mahomet replied, God's will be 
done, ſince his anger has fallen upon my head; 
go and tell my brother that God declares his 
will by the voice of the people.” 

Moſt of our hiſtorians pretend that Maho- 
met IV. was killed by the Janiſlaries ; but the 
Turkiſh annals teſtify that he lived five years 
after being ſhut up in the ſeraglio. The ſame 
Muſtapha Cuprogli who had depoſed Mahomet 
IV. ſerved as grand vizir under Solyman III. 
He retook part of Hungary, and in ſome mea- 
ſure reſtored the reputation of the Ottoman em- 
pire : but ſince that time the limits of this em- 
pire have never come beyond Belgrade or Te- 
meſwaer. The ſultans retained Candia, but 
they did not recover the Peloponneſus till the 
year 1715. The famous battles which were 
toug":t between prince Eugene and the Turks 
has ſhewn that they are to be beaten, but not 
that much advantage can be gained over them. 

This government, which is deſcribed as fo 
arbitrary and deſpotic, appears to have been ſo 
only under Mahomet II. Solyman, and Selim, 
who made every thing give way to their wills: 
but under almoſt all the other padichas or em- 
perors, eſpecially thoſe of late years, you will 
find the government of Conſtantinople to be the 
ſame with that of Algiers and Tunis; you ſee 
that in 1703 the emperor Muſtapha II. was for- 
mally depoſed by the militia and citizens of 
Conſtantinople. They did not even chooſe one 
of 
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of his ſons to ſucceed him, but his brother 
Achmet III. This Achmet himſelf was con- 
demned in 1730 by the Janiſſaries and the 
people to reſign the ſovereign authority to bis 
nephew Mahmoud, and obeyed without reſiſ- 
tance, after having ſacrificed his grand vizir 
and his principal officers to the reſentment of 
the nation. Theſe are the abſolute ſovereigns 
ſo much talked of *. It is imagined that a man 
is by the laws poſſeſſed of deſpotic power over 
half the world, becauſe he can with impunity 
commit ſome crimes in his own family, and or- 
der a few ſlaves to be murdered ; but be cannot 
perſecute the nation, and is much oftener op- 
prefled than he oppreſſes. 

There is a great contradiction in the manners 
of the Turks; they are at once brutal and cha- 
ritable; covetous, yet never guilty of theft; 
their idle manner of living never leads them 
either to gaming or intemperance ; very few of 
them uſe their privilege of having a number of 
wives, and enjoying ſeveral ſlaves ; and there 
is not a great city in Europe where there are 
leſs common women. InVincibly attached to 
their own religion, they hate and deſpiſe the 


®* Deſpotiſm in a prince muſt either depend upon the 
moſt implicit obedience in the people, or on the power of 
the ſword : but both theſe ſupports will ſometimes fail, eſ- 
pecially in a fierce and barbarous nation. The people may 
be oppreſſed into rebellion, and the troops incenſed into re- 


volt. In either caſe, the nature of the government is out - 


of the queſtion, The revolution that enſues is the effect 
of violence, and by no means owing to any eſtabliſhed law 
or fundamental conſtitution : conſequently the depofition 
of a ſultan is no proof that the government is not abſolute; 
it proves no more, than that the executive part of that go- 
vernment has revolted againſt the head, | 

Chriſtians, 
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Chriftians, and look upon them as idolaters ; 
and yet they ſuffer, and even protect them 
throughout the empire and in their capital ; 
they permit them to make proceſſions in the 
| vaſt quarter which is ſet apart for them 

in Conftantinople ; and four Janiſſaries march 
before the proceſſion through all the ſtreets, to 
preſerve them from inſults. The Turks are 
haughty, they know nothing of nobility ; they 
are brave, but have not adopted the cuſtom of 
duelling. This is a good quality, which they 
have in common with all the Aſiatics, which 
ariſes from their never bearing arms but when 
they go to war. This likewiſe was the cuſtom 
with the Greeks and Romans, and the contrary 
practice was introduced among Chriſtians only 
in the times of barbariſm and chivalry, when it 
was made a point of duty and honour to walk 
abroad with ſpurs at their heels, and to fit at 
table, or ſay their prayers, with a ſword by their 
ſides, The Chriſtian nobility was diſtinguiſhed 
by this cuſtom, which was ſoon followed, as I 
have already obſerved, by the ſcum of the people, 
and placed in the rank of thoſe follies which do 
not appear ſuch becauſe we are converſant with 
them every day. 
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CHAP. CLAK 


Of Pens1A and its Manners ; of the late Re- 
volution in that Empire; and of Thamas 
KovuLi-CaAN, or SCHAH NADIR. 


ERSIA was at that time more civilized 
than Turky ; the arts were more honoured 
there, the manners were leſs brutal, and the 
general police better obſerved. This was not 
merely the effect of climate; the Arabians had 
cultivated the arts there for upwards of five 
centuries. It was they who built Iſpahan, Chi- 
ras, Caſbin, Caſhan, and ſeveral other great 
cities: the Turks, on the contrary, did not build 
one, but ſuffered ſeveral to fall to ruin. Perſia 
was twice ſubdued by the Tartars after the m—_ 
of the Arabian caliphs, but the conquerors did 
not aboliſh the arts; and the family of the So- 
phis, during their reign, introduced that gen- 
tleneſs of manners which they had brought 
with them from Armenia, where they had long 
reſided. Handicraft works were in genera 
thought to be better executed and more Fniſhed 
in Perſia than in Turky. The ſciences met 
with much greater encouragement there : for 
there was hardly a city without eſtabliſhed col- 
leges, in which the belles lettres were taught. 
The Perſian language, which is ſpfter and more 
harmonious than that of the Turks, has been 
very fruitful in poetical productions. They ac- 
knowledge the ancient Greeks for their maſters 
in the ſciences, who indeed were the firſt pre- 
ceptors to Europe. Accordingly we find that 
the Perſian philoſophy, in the ſixteenth and ſe- 
venteenth 
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venteenth century, was much the ſame as ours, 
Aſtrology was the growth of their country; and 
they were much more addicted to it than any 
other people in the world, as has been already 
remarked, The cuſtom of diſtinguiſhing lucky 
days by a white mark, and the unlucky by a 
black one, has been ſcrupulouſly preſerved 
among them; this was a common practice with 
the Romans, who took it from the Aſiatic na- 
tions. The peaſants of our provinces (in France) 
are not more ſtrict in obſerving the proper days for 
ſowing and planting pointed out in their alma- 
nacks, than were the courtiers of Iſpahan in 
obſerving the favoural le or unfavourable hours 
for beginning any buſineſs. The Perſians, like 
many of our nations, abounded in underſtand- 
ing and errors. Some travellers have affirmed 
that this country is not ſo well peopled as it 
might be. It is very probable, that in the time 
of the Magi it was both better peopled and more 
fertile; agriculture was then a part of their re- 
ligion ; it is, of all other profeſſions, that which 
requires the moſt numerous family, and which, 
by preſerving health and ſtrength, enables a 
_ more eaſily to bring up a number of chil- 
ren. 

Nevertheleſs Iſpahan, before the laſt revolu- 
tions in Perſia, was as large and as populous as 
London. The city of Tauris was reckoned to 
contain upwards of five hundred thouſand in- 
habitants. Cachan was thought to be much 
upon a footing with Lyons. It is impoſſible 
that a city ſhould be well peopled, if the cir- 
cumjacent country is not, unleſs that city ſub- 
ſiſts wholly by a foreign trade. We have at 
beſt but a very uncertain idea of the * 
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of Turky, Perſia, and the other ſtates of Aſia, 
excepting that of China; but it is indubitable, 
that every civilized country that can raiſe large 
armies, and abounds in manufactures, muſt 
have a neceſſary number of inhabitants. 

The court of Iſpahan was much more mag- 
nificent than that of Conſtantinople. We ima- 
gine we are reading a relation in Xerxes time, 
when we meet, in the accounts of our travellers, 
with horſes covered with rich brocades, and their 
harneſs glittering with gold and precious ſtones, 
and the four thouſand gold vaſes which Chardin 
tells us were uſed at the king of Perſia's table. 
Common things in life, eſpecially eatables, were 
three times as cheap at Iſpahan and Conſtanti- 
nople as they are with us. This cheapneſs is a 
mark of plenty *; travellers, ſuch as Chardin, 
who have been well acquainted with the coun- 
try, do not pretend to tell us that all the lands 
belong to the king. They own that there are 
there, as in all other countries, demeſnes be- 
longing to the king, lands ſet apart for the 
clergy, and eſtates which belong by right to 
individuals, which are tranſmitted from father 
to ſon. 

All the accounts we have of Perſia confirm to 
us, that there is no monarchical ſtate where the 
privileges of ſociety are more enjoyed. The 
people there have more reſources againſt melan- 
caoly, which is the poiſon of lite, than any 


* This is not always the caſe. There are countries in 
which proviſion is ſcarce, but money ſtill ſcarcer ; of con- 
ſequence the money will be counted more valuable than the 
proviſion, and the price will be comparatively lower than 


in other countries, where there is more money and more 
abundance, 
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other nation of the Eaſt ; they aſſembled toge- 
ther in ſpacious rooms, which they call Coftee- 
houſes, where ſome amuſed themſelves with 
drinking that liquor, which did not come into 
vogue with us till towards the end of the ſeven- 
teenth century. Others talked or read; and 
others liſtened to the tellers of ſtories ; while 
at one end of the room a prieſt was preaching 
for a triflng ſum of money, and at the other 
end a fort of men, who make an art of amu- 
ſing others, were diſplaying their talents. Theſe 
are all marks of a ſociable people, and ſuch as 
deſerved to have been happy ; and it is ſaid that 
they were ſo under the reign of Shah Abbas, 
called the Great. This pretended great man 
was very cruel ; but there are PANT, of men 
of a brutal diſpoſition who have loved order 
and the good of the common-weal. A tyrant 
exerciſes his cruelty only upon thoſe who are 
more immediately under his eye, and this very 
tyrant may, by his laws, fometimes prove a 
benefactor to the country in general, 

Shah Abbas, who was a deſcendant of Sophi 
Iſmael, got poſſeſſion of deſpotic power, by 
deſtroying a militia, which was much the ſame 
as that of the Janiflaries and the Prætorian 
guards. It was thus that czar Peter, in order 
to eſtabliſh his power, deſtroyed the Strelits 
militia in Ruſſia, We may obſerve in all coun- 
tries, that the throne is ſtrengthened by troops 
divided into ſmall bodies ; and that on the con- 
trary, thoſe troops united in one great body, 
have frequently diſpoſed of the throne, and 
even ſubverted it. Shah-Abbas tranſported the 
inhabitants of one country into another, which 
is what the Turks never have done. Theſe 

colonies 
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colonies ſeldom ſucceed. Of thirty thouſand 
Chriſtian families, which Shah-Abbas tranſ- 
ported out of Armenia and Georgia, into Ma- 
zanderan by the Caſpian Sea, there are but five 
hundred at preſent remaining : but he built 
ſeveral public edifices, rebuilt many towns, and 
raiſed ſome uſeful foundations. He retook 
from the Turks all that the ſultans Solyman and 
Selim had conquered from Perſia. He drove 
the Portugueſe out of Ormus.. By all theſe 
acts he gained the name of great. He died in 
1629. His ſon Shah Sophi, who was ſtill more 
cruel than Shah-Abbas, and not ſo good a ſol- 
dier or politician, and who was ſtupihed in de- 
bauchery, had an unhappy reign. The grand 
Mogul, Shah Gean, took Candahar from the 
Pn. and ſultan Amurath IV. took Bagdat 
by aſſault in 1638. 

Since that time you may perceive the Perſian 
monarchy viſibly declining, till at length the ef- 
feminacy of the dynaſty of the Sophis com- 
pleated its ruin. The eunuchs governed both 
the ſeraglio and the empire, under Sophi Muſa 
and Huſlein, the laſt of that race. It is the 
greateſt debaſement to human nature, and the 
particular ſcandal of the Eaſt, to deprive men 
of their virility ; and it is the higheſt ſtretch 
of deſpotiſm to truſt the reins of government 
to the hands of ſuch wretches : where-ever 
they have had great power, the decline and ruin 
of that ſtate have been the inevitable conſe- 
quences. 

Shah Huſſein's weakneſs reduced the empire 
to To languid a ſtate, aud it was moreover ſo 
violently diſtracted by the factions of the black 
and white eunuchs, that this dynaſty muſt _ 

fallen 
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fallen of itſelf, -even had it not been deſtroyed 
by Mir-Weis and his Aguans. It has been 
the fate of Perſia, that all its dynaſties roſe by 
ſtrength, and were overturned by weakneſs. 
Almoſt all its royal families had the fate of Sar- 
dan-pull, or Sardanapalus as he is called. Theſe 
Aguans, who overturned the Perſian ſtate in 
the beginning of the preſent century, were an 
ancient colony of Tartars, inhabiting the 
mountains of Candahar, between India and 
Perſia. Almoſt all the revolutions which have 
changed the fate of theſe countries have hap- 
pened by Tartars. The Perſians had retaken 
Candahar from the Mogul, in the year 1650, 
under Shah- Abbas II. This proved their misfor- 
tune. Shah Huſſein's miniſter uſed the Aguans 
ill; Mir-Weis, who was no more than a pri- 
vate perſon, but of a courageous and enterpri- 
ſing ſpirit, put himſelf at their head. 

This w.s alſo one of thoſe revolutions in 
which the character of the people, by whom 
it was brought about, had a greater ſhare than 
the characters of their leaders; for Mir-Weis 
having been aſlaſſinated, and his place filled up 
by another barbarian, named Mahmud, who 
was his own nephew, and no more than eigh- 
teen years old, it was not likely that this 
young man could do much of himſelf, or that 
he could manage theſe troops of undilciplined 
mountaineers, as our generals conduct regular 
armies. Hufſein's government was fallen into 
contempt, and the province of Candahar hav- 
ing began the inſurrection, the provinces of 
Caucaſus on the ſide of Georgia revolted alſo. 
At length Mahmud laid ſiege to Iſpahan in the 
year 1722, Shah Huſlein gave up the capital 

to 
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to him, abdicated the kingdom at his feet, and 
acknowledged him as his maſter, and thought 
himſelf happy that Mahmud would condeſcend 
to marry his daughter. 

In all the ſcenes of human cruelty and mi- 
feries which have fell under our obſervation, 
ſince the time of Charlemagne, there is not 
any ſo horrible as the conſequences which at- 
tended the revolution in Perſia, Mahmud 
thought there was no other way to confirm his 
power, but by putting to death the principal 
citizens, with their families. The whole king- 
dom of Perſia has been for theſe laſt thirty years 
what Germany was before the peace of Weſt- 
2 France in the time of Charles, and 

ngland in the wars of the white and red roſes, 
But Perſia had fallen from a more flouriſhing 
ſtate into a greater abyſs of misfortunes. 

Religion had likewiſe a ſhare in theſe calami- 
ties. The Aguans were followers of Omar, 
and the Perſians of Ali; and this Mahmud, 
who was chief of the Aguans, mixed the moſt 
deſpicable ſuperſtition with the moſt deteſtable 
cruelties. He died mad in the year 1725, after 
having laid Perſia waſte. A freſh uſurper of 
the Aguan nation ſucceeded him, called Aſraf. 
The deſolation of Perſia now redoubled on all 
ſides. The Turks over-run it on the fide of 
Georgia, the ancient Colchis. The Ruſſians 
fell upon its provinces to the north-welt of the 
Caſpian Sea, as far as the gates of Derbent, in 
the country of Shervan, which was the ancient 
Iberia and Albania. We are not told what be- 
came of the dethroned Schah-Huſſein during 
all theſe troubles. This prince is known only 
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by having ſerved as an æra to the miſeries of his 
country. 

One of this emperor's ſons, named Thamas, 
who had eſcaped the maſſacre of the Imperial 
family, ſtill found ſome faithful ſubjects, who 
gathered about him in Taurus. Times of civil 
wars and commotions always produce extraor- 
dinary men, who would have remained unno- 
ticed in peaceable times. A ſhepherd's fon * 

became 


According to the account publiſhed by Mr. Fraſer, 
who reſided many years in Perſia, and perfectly underſtood 
the language of the country, Nadir-Kuli (for ſo he was 
called) was ſon to the chief of a clan of the Ufſha tribe, 
and governor of a fortreſs in the province of Choraſan, 
His uncle, having in his minority, uſurped this government, 
Nadir-Kuli entered into the ſervice of the governor of 
Muſhad, He commanded in an expedition againſt the 
Tartars, who. had made an irruption into Choraſan, and 
obtained a complete victory over them. Inſtead of being 
rewarded for this important ſervice, he had the mortification 
to ſee a courtier put over his head, and when he expoſtu- 
lated with the governor of Muſhad on this injuſtice, he re- 
ceived the baſtinado, and was turned out of the ſervice. 
Then he retired to the place of his nativity, where he met 
with a very cold reception from his uncle and other rela- 
tions, and being reduced to indigence, robbed on the high- 
way, He conducted himſelf in this occupation with ſuch 
addreſs, that in a little time his gang amounted to five hun- 
dred choice men in arms, with whom he laid the whole 
country under contribution, He was afterwards joined by 
fifteen hundred men, under th: command of Sif O'denbeg, 
a general in the army of Shah Thamas, which he aban- 
doned on receiving intimation that his fovereign intended 
to take away his life, Nadir-Kuli was now become fo for- 
midable, that his uncle made advances to him, and even 
procured his pardon from Shah Thamas, on condition that 
he ſhould enter into the ſervice of his ſovereign, In conſe- 
quence of this reconciliation, he was feaſted in the fortreſs, 
the government of which was his hereditary rightz and he 


took 
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became the protector of prince Thamas, and 
the ſupport of that throne which he after- 
wards 


— — 
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took that opportunity of ſeizing the place, after having 
aſſaſſinated the uncle: thus he became maſter of all the ad- 
jacent country, Shah Thamas being threatened with im- 
mediate ruin, hemmed in by the Afghans on one fide, and 
the Turks on the other, thought proper to make uſe of Nadir- 
Kuli, whom he once more pardoned, and admitted into his 
ſervice, Though Nadir acted in an inferior ſtation, he 
ſoon ſtemmed the tide of the Turkiſh ſucceſs, which had 
been for ſome time uninterrupted, He repulſed them on ſeve- 
ral occaſions, and ingratiated himſelf with his prince to 
ſuch a degree, that he was declared general of the Perſian 
army in the year 1728, He now diſcovered great military 
talents, defeated the enemy in various engagements, and 
obtained a great victory over the Afghans, which was ſo 
agreeable to Shah Thamas, that, as the greateſt honour he 
could confer on his general, he complimented him with his 
own name; ſo that from this period, he was called Thamas 
Kuli-Khan, which fignifies lord Thomas. He now de- 
manded the power of levying money throughout the whole 
kingdom, for the payment of the army ; a power, which 
as it rendered him abſolute, Shah Thamas granted with 
great reluctance. He moreover appointed him generaliſſimo 
and governor of Chorafan, and gave him his own aunt in 
marriage. In return for thefe favours, he, in a little time, 
depoſed his prince, on pretence that he had made a ſcan- 
dalous peace with the Turks; and confined him in Tabuſtan, 
under a guard of fix thouſand Afghans, His next ſtep was 
to feat upon the throne the infant ſon of Shah Thamas, 
who was now declared king by the appellation of Shah- 
Abbas III. Immediately after this revolution, he marched 
againſt the Turkiſh general, Topal Othman Baſha, whoſe 
army amounted to ſixty thouſand men, and routed it with 
great ſlaughter, the Baſha himſelf having been lain in the 
beginning of the action. He continued to reduce place 
after place, until the Turks were driven out of all their con- 
queſts : he obliged the Ruſſians to evacuate the places they 
had taken in Perfia, and concluded peace with both. Ila» 
ving thus reſtored the tranquility of the kingdom, he ſum- 
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wards uſurped. This man, who had raiſed 
himſelf to the rank of the greateſt conquerors, 
was called Nadir. He kept his father's ſheep in 
the plains of Choraſan, a part of the ancient 
Hyrcania and Bactria. We muſt not figure to 
ourſelves theſe ſhepherds the ſame as ours. The 
paſtoral life, which has been preſerved in ſeveral 
countries in Aſia, is not without its opulency. 
The tents of ſome of theſe rich ſhepherds are 
of much greater value than the houſes of ſome 
of our beſt farmers. Nadir fold ſeveral large 
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moned all the rulers of provinces, chiefs of tribes, and 
governors of cities, to attend him on a certain day, when 
they came, to the number of fix thouſand, and ſound him 
encamped on a plain, at the head of an army amounting to 
one hundred and filty thouſand men. He told them he had 
now re-eſtabliſhed the peace of his country, and intended 
to ſpend the reſt of his days in retirement ; he therefore 
defired they would elet a prince capable of governing 
them, and deliberate three days upon the choice, In the 
mean time, his emiſſaries gave them to underſtand, that it 
would be for their own intereſt, and that of their country, 
to make him a tender of the crown, The hint was taken, 
and he accepted the offer on the three [oilowing conditions: 
That the crown ſhould be rendered hereditary in his family ; 
that no perſon, on pain of death and confiſcation, ſhould 
take arms in favour of the dethroned family, on any pre- 
tence whatſoever ; and that in point of religion, a coalition 
ſhould be effected between the ſects of Ali and the Sunni, 
The chief prieſt remonſtrating againſt this third article, 
Kuli-Khan ordered him to be ſtrangled immediately : then 
the electors and the people agreed to what he had propoſed, 
and took the oath of allegiance ; and he was in the month 
of March, in the year 1737, proclaimed emperor of Perſia, 
by the name of Nadir Shah, Perceiving that he had made 
the clergy his enemies, he ſeized their lands and revenues 
ſor the payment of his army, and publiſhed an ediQ, or- 
deripg ail his ſubjects to conform to the Sunni religion, 
op pain of his royal diſpleaſure. 
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flocks belonging to his father, and with the 


money put himſelf at the head of a troop of 
banditti; a thing which is ſtill very common 
in theſe countries, where the people have re- 
tained the manners of antiquity. He offered 
himſelf and his troop to prince Thamas; and 
by dint of ambition, courage, and activity, 
roſe to the command of an army. He then 
took the name of Thamas Kouli- Khan, or the 
Kan Thamas's flave: but the ſlave was the 
maſter under this prince, who was as weak and 
effeminate as his father Huflein. He retook 
Iſpahan and all Perſia ; purſued the new king 
Aſraf, as far as Candahar; overcame __ 
and took him priſoner, and cauſed his 7 
head to be ſtruck off, after having firſt plucked 
out his eyes. 

Kouli-Khan having thus replaced prince 
Thamas on the throne of his anceſtors, and 
put it in his power to be ungrateful, reſolved 
to prevent his being ſo, and ſhut him up in the 
capital of Choraſan. He ſtill continued to act 
under the name of the prince he kept a priſoner. 
He made war upon the Turk, well knowing 
that his power was to be ſtrengthened only by 
thoſe means by which he firſt acquired it. He 
beat the Turks at Erivan, retook all that coun- 
try, and ſecured his conqueſts by making a peace 
with the Ruſſians. And now he cauſed him- 
ſelf to be declared king of Perſia, under 6 
the name of Shah Nadir. On this oc- 73 
caſion he did not forget the old cuſtom of put- 
ting out the eyes of thoſe who had any title to 
the throne, which piece of cruelty he prac- 
tiſed upon his own ſovereign Shah Thamas. 
The ſame armies which' had ſerved to deſolate 
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Perſia now aſſiſted in rendering her formidable 
to her neighbours. Kouli-Khan put the Turks 
ſeveral times to flight. At length he made an 
honourable peace with them, by which they re- 
ſtored to him all that they had ever taken from 
the Perſians, excepting Bagdat and its terri- 
tories, 

Kouli-Khan, loaded with crimes and glory, 
proceeded next to make the conqueſt of India, 
as we ſhall ſee in the following chapter. At his 
return to his own country, he found a party 
formed for the princes of the royal family who 
were ſtill in being; and in the midſt of theſe 
new commotions he was aſſaſſinated by his own 
nephew, like Mir-Weis the firſt author of the 
revolution. Perſia then became once more the 
theatreofcivil wars. So manydevaſtationsdeſtroye 
ed commerce and the arts in this country, by 
deſtroying a part of the inhabitants; but where 
the Jand is fruitful and the nation induſtrious, 
every thing is repaired again in the end, 
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CH AP, CLXIII. 
Of the MO GUT. 
* IS prodigious variety of manners, cuſ- 


toms, laws, and revolutions, which have 
all the ſame principle of intereſt, conſtitutes the 
hiſtorical picture of the univerſe. We have not 
ſeen, either in Perſia or Turkey, a ſon in re- 
bellion againſt his father. In India you behold 
the two ſons of the Great Mogul, Gehan 


Guir, 
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Guir, making war ſucceſſively againſt their 
father, in the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century. One of theſe princes, named Shah 
Gehan, made himſelf maſter of the empire in 
1627, after the death of his father, Gehan 
Guir, in prejudice of a grandſon whom he had 
left his ſucceſſor. The order of ſucceſſion was 
not ſettled by law in Aſia, as it is in the Euro- 
pean nations. Theſe people had one ſource 
of evils more than us. 

Shah Gehan, who had rebelled againſt his 
father, in the end ſaw his children riſe up againſt 
him. It is difficult to comprehend how ſove- 
reigns, who could not hinder their own chil- 
dren from raiſing armies againſt them, could be 
ſo abſolute as ſome would perſuade us they are. 
India appears to have been governed nearly in 
the ſame manner as the kingdoms of Europe 
at the time of the great fiefs. The governors 
of the provinces of Indoſtan were maſters in 
their own governments, and viceroyalties were 
given to the emperor's children. This muſt 
manifeſtly be an eternal ſubject of civil wars: 
accordingly, as ſoon as the emperor Shah Gehan 
began to decline in his health, his four chil- 
dren, who had each the command of a pro- 
vince, took up arms for the ſucceſſion, They 
agreed in dethroning their father, and made 
war upon each other. Exactly the ſame thing 
happened here as to Lewis the Feeble, or the 
Debonnair. The moſt wicked of the four bro- 
thers, Aurengzeb, proved the moſt fortunate, 

The ſame hypocriſy which all have remarked 
in Cromwell was found in this Indian prince, 
together with the ſame diſſimulation and cru- 
elty, but with a more unnatural heart. He at 
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firſt joined with one of his brothers, and made 
Himſelf maſter of the perſon of his father Shah 
Gehan, whom he kept ever afterwards in 
priſon : he then aſſaſſinated this very brother, 
whom he had made uſe of as a dangerous in- 
ſtrument, which he was now reſolved to get rid 
of; after which he purſued his other two bro- 
thers, whom he conquered, and cauſed to be 
ſtrangled one after another. 

The old emperor, however, was ſtill living, 
but kept under the moſt rigorous confinement 
by his ſon Aurengzeb; and his name was often 
made uſe of as a pretext for carrying on plots 
againſt the tyrant. At length, his father being 
taken with a ſlight Indiſpoſition, he ſent his 
own phyſician to attend him, and the old man 
died. -It was generally believed throughout 
Aſia, that Aurengzeb had poiſoned him. No 

zan was ever a ſtronger inſtance that ſucceſs is 
not the reward of virtue. This man, ſtained. 
with the blood of his brothers, and guilty of 
his father's death, ſucceeded in all his under- 
takings, and died in 1707, after having attain- 
ed the age of an hundred and three*. Never 
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* His three brothers were called Dara-cha, Morat- 
Bakchi, and Sultan-Sujah. His elder brother, Dara-cha, 
after having been defeated by him in a bloody battle, was 
betrayed into his hands and beheaded. He impriſoned 
Morat-Bakchi in the fortreſs of Gonateor, and Sultan- 
Sujah fled into the kingdom of Arakan. Aurengzeb re- 
ſembled Oliver Cromwell in his ſuperſtition, as well as in 
his perfidy and, ambition; for, when he aſcended the 
throne, he impoſed a penance on himſelf for the expiation 
of his crimes. He lived upon barley bread, herbs, and 
ſweatmeats, and drank nothing but water. This tempe- 
rance, no doubt, cuntributed to his longevity, though it 
cever cached to the age of one hundred, 5 
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had any prince a longer or more fortunate ca- 
reer. He added to the Mogul's empire, the 
kingdoms of Viſapour and Golconda, all the 
country of Carnate, and almoſt the whole of 
that great iſthmus which confines the coaſts of 
Coromandel and Malabar. This man, who 
would have ſuffered the moſt ignominious death, 
had he been tried by the common laws of na- 
tions, was, without contradiction, the moſt 
powerful prince in the univerſe. 

The magnificence of the kings of Perſia, 
dazzling as it may appear to us, was only the 
attempt of a middling court, to ſhew ſome- 
thing like ſplendor, in compariſon with the 
riches of Aurengzeb. 

In all times the Aſiatic princes have accumu- 
lated treaſures, their riches conſiſting in what 
they can heap up; whereas the wealth of the 
European princes conſiſts in the money that 
circulates in their dominions. The treaſure 
amaſſed by Tamerlane was ſtil] in being, and 
his ſucceſſors had been continually adding to it. 
Aurengzeb increaſed it by moſt aſtoniſhing riches. 
One of his thrones only was valued by Tavernier 
at one hundred and fixty millions of the money 
of his time, which is more than three hundred 
millions of the preſent currency. The canopy 
of this throne was ſupported by twelve pillars 
of gold, ſurrounded with large pearls. The 
canopy itſelf was of pearls and diamonds, and 
at the top was a peacock, who ſpread a tail of 
precious ſtones : all the reſt was in proportion 
to this aſtoniſhing magnificence. The greateſt 
feſtival of the year was that day on which the 
emperor was weighed in a pair of golden ſcales 
in preſence of the people, and on this day he 
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received preſents to the amount of above fifty 
millions. 

If ever climate influenced the manners of 
men, it is aſſuredly that of India. The em- 
perors diſplay the ſame luxury, and lead the 
fame effeminate lives as thoſe Indian kings men- 
tioned by Quintus Curtius; and the Tartars, 
who conquered this country, have inſenſibly 
adopted the ſame manners and become Indians. 

All this exceſs of opulence and luxury only 
ſerved to make the ſtate more unhappy. In the 
year 1739, the ſame thing happened to Maha- 
mad-Shah, Aurengzeb's grandſon, as befel 
Croeſus, to whom it was ſaid, ©* You have 
indeed much gold, but he that can make a bet- 
ter uſe of ſteel than you, will deprive you of 
this gold.” 

Thamas Kouli-Khan, who had raiſed him- 
ſelf to the throne of Perſia, after having de- 
poſed his ſovereign, conquered the Afghans, and 
took Candahar, purſued his ſucceſs, and march- 
ed to the capital of India, for no other reaſon 
than to deprive the Mogul of all thoſe trea- 
ſures which his anceſtors had taken from the 
Indians. There is not an inſtance of ſo nu- 
merous an army as that which the great Mogul 
raiſed againſt Thamas Kouli-Khan, nor of ſo 
weak a conduct as that of this prince. He 
brought twelve hundred thouſand men, ten thou- 
ſand pieces of cannon, and two thouſand armed 
elephants, into the field, to oppoſe the con- 
queror of Perſia, who had with him only fixty 
thouſand men. Darius did not bring ſo great a 
force againſt Alexander. 

It is farther ſaid, that this vaſt multitude of 
Indians was covered by intrenchments ſux leagues 
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in length, on that ſide by which Kouli- Khan 
could attack them. So prodigious an army 
was ſufficient to ſurround its enemies, cut 
them off from all communication, and deſtra 
them by famine, in a country with which they 
were unacquainted. Inſtead of that, the little 
Perſian army beſieged the great one, cut off its 
ſupplies of — and deſtroyed it piece- 
meal. The great mogul, Mahamad, ſeemed 
to have come thither only to make a parade of 
his vain grandeur, and ſubject it to the power 
of theſe diſciplined robbers : in fact, he came 
and humbled himſelf to Thamas Kouli-Khan, 
who talked to him in a magiſterial tone, and 
treated him as his ſubject. This conqueror now 
entered Deli, which is repreſented as a city 
larger and more populous than either London 
or Paris. He dragged this rich and miſerable 
emperor with him where-ever he went. At 
length he ſhut him up in a tower, and cauſed 
himſelf to be proclaimed emperor of India. 
Some of the late Mogul's officers, having 
attempted to ſeize the opportunity of a night 
when the Perſians were given up to riot and 
debauch, to take up arms againſt their con- 
querors, Thamas Kouli-Khan delivered the 
City up to plunder, and every thing was rava- 
ged by fire and ſword. He carried off much 
greater riches from Deli than the Spaniards 
had taken at the conqueſt of Mexico. Theſe 
immenſe treaſures, which had been amaſſed by 
a continual rapine of four centuries, and were 
carried away into Perſia by another rapine, have 
not prevented the Perſians from being a long 
time the moſt miſerable people upon earth, 
Theſe riches are diſperſed or buried, during the 
(36 civil 
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civil wars, till ſuch time as ſome future tyrant 
ſhould again gather them together. 

Kouli-Khan, when he left India to return 
into Perſia, had the vanity to leave the title of 
emperor to Mahamad-Shah, whom he had de- 
throned ; but he committed the government of 
the empire to a viceroy, who had brought up the 
great mogul, and had made himſelf independent 
of him. He ſeparated three kingdoms from 

this vaſt empire, viz. Cachemire, Caboul, and 
Multan, to incorporate them with Perſia, and 
- impoſed a tribute of ſeveral millions on In- 
doſtan. 

Indoſtan then was governed by the viceroy 
and a council, appointed by Thamas Kouli- 
Khan. Mahamad, who till retained the title 
of king of kings, and ſovereign of the uni- 
verſe, was a mere phantom. All things had 
now reſumed their common courſe, when K ouli- 
Khan was aſſaſſinated in Perſia in the midſt of 
his triumphs : fince that the Mogul has c-aſed 
to pay the tribute, and the provinces which had 
been taken from the empire by the Perſian 
victor have been reannexed to it, 

We are not to believe that this king of kings, 
Mahamad, was deſpotic before his misfortunes ; 
Aurengzeb had made himſelf ſuch by vigi- 
Jance, conqueſt, and cruelty, Deſpotiſm is a 
violent ſtate, which feems not capable of du- 
ration. It is impoſſible that in an empire where 
viceroys keep armies of twenty thouſand men 
in their pay, that theſe viceroys ſhould ever 
pay a long or blind obedience to their ſovereign. 
The lands which the emperor beſtows on theſe 
viceroys become from that inſtant independent 
of him. We muit be careful how we give 

credit 
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credit to that erroneous aſſertion, that in India 
the product of the people's labours all belong to 
one man. There are ſeveral Indian caſts who 
ſtill preſerve their old poſſeſſions. The reſt of 
the lands have been given to the grandees of 
the empire, the rajas, the nabobs, and the 
omras. Theſe lands are cultivated as in other 
places, by farmers, who enrich themſelves by 
it, and by colons, who work for their maſters. 
The lower claſs of people are poor in India, 
notwithſtanding the riches of the country, as 
they are in almoſt every other part of the world; 
but they are not bond ſlaves, nor confined to a 
particular ſpot, as they were formerly in Eu- 
rope, and ſtill continue to be in Poland, Bo- 
hemia, and ſeveral of the countries of Ger- 
many. The peaſant throughout all Afia is at 
liberty to leave his native country whenever he 
is — wih his ſituation, and go in 
ſearch of a better where he can find it. 

The ſum of what we have to ſay of India in 
general is, that it is governed as a conquered 
country by thirty tyrants who acknowledge an 
emperor, ſunk like themſelves into luxury and 
debauch, and who devour the ſubſtance of the 


people. There are no fixed courts of juſtice 


here, the depoſitaries of the laws, which protect 
the weak againſt the powerful. 

It is a problem very difficult to ſolve, 
that the gold and filver which comes from 
America into Furope, ſhould be conti- 
nually carried into Indoſtan, and there ſwal- 
lowed up, never again to appear: and that ne- 
vertheleſs the people ſhould e in general poor, 
and work almoſt for nothing. But the reaſon 
is, that the. money does not go among the 
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people, it goes to the merchants, who pay im- 
menſe duties to the governors; theſe governors 
give a great part of their profits to the great 
mogul, and hide the reſt, Man's labour is 
worſe payed in this, the richeſt country of the 
earth, than any where elſe; becauſe in every 
country the pay of a day labourer ſeldom ex- 
ceeds his ſubſiſtance and cloathing ; now the ex- 
treme fruitfulneſs of the ſoil in Fadia, and the 
heat of the climate, make ſubſiſtance and cloath- 
ing come to little or nothing. The labourer 
who ſeeks for diamonds in the mines, earns 
enough to buy him a little rice, and a cotton 
ſhirt: in all countries the rich have the ſervices 
of the poor upon eaſy terms. 

I thall not repeat what I have already ſaid of 
thoſe idolaters who are ſtill found in great 
numbers in India: their ſuperſtitions are the 
ſame as they were in Alexander's time, The 
Bramins teach the ſame religion ; the women 
ſtill throw themſelves into the fire, which is 
lighted to burn their huſband's body, as has been 
frequently ſeen by our travellers and merchants. 
The diſciples of a ſect ſometimes make a point 
of honour of not ſurviving their maſters. Ta- 
yernier relates, that he was witneſs to a tranſ- 
action of this nature, even in Agra, one of the 
capital cities of India, A bramin having died, 
an Indian merchant who had ſtudied under him, 
came to the Dutch lodge, ſettled his accounts 
with them, and told them that he was reſolved 
to follow his maſter into the other world, and 
actually ſtarved himſelf to death, in ſpite of all 
their endeavours to perſuade him to live. 

One thing worthy of obſervation is, that the 
arts hardly ever go out of the families where 
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they are cultivated: the daughters of arti- 
ſans never marry but with thoſe of their fa- 
thers trade. This is a very ancient cuſtom 
in Aſia, and was formerly a ſtanding law in 
Egypt. f 

A ne law in Aſia and Africa, which has al- 
ways allowed a plurality of wives, cannot be 
put in practice by the poor people. The rich 
have always reckoned their wives as part of 
their fortunes, and have kept eunuchs to take 
care of them. This has been a cuſtom time 
out of mind in India, as well as throughout all 
Aſia. When the Jews wanted a king above 
three thouſand years ago, Samuel their ma- 
giſtrate and high prieſt, who oppoſed the eſta- 
bliſhment of the regal power, remonſtrated to 
the Jews, that a king would lay taxes upon them 
for the ſupport of his eunuchs. Men muſt have 
been for a long time accuſtomed to ſlavery 
not to look upon ſuch a cuſtom as very ex- 
traordinary. 

While [ was about finiſhing this chapter, a 
new reyolution has turned every thing upſide 
down in Indoſtan. The tributary princes, and 
the viceroys, have all ſhaken off the yoke, The 
people in the inland countries have dethroned 
their ſovereign. India, like Perſia, is become 
the ſeat of civil wars. "Theſe diſaſters ſhew us, 
that the adminiſtration was very bad, and at 
the ſame time, that this pretended deſpotiſm had 
no real exiſtence. The emperor was not even 
powerful enough to make himſelf obeyed by a 
raja. 

Ds travellers have imagined that arbitrary 
power reſided eſſentially in the perſon of the 
great mogul, becauſe Aurengzeb ſubjected 
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every thing to his will. They have not con- 
ſidered that this power is founded wholly on the 
right of arms, and laſts no longer than he who 
exerciſes it has the command of a ſtrong army: 
and that this very deſpotiſm which deſtroys 
every thing, is likewiſe its own deſtroyer. It 
is not a form of government, but a ſubverſion 
of all government. It adopts caprice for rule, 
and does not ſupport itſelf by the laws, which 
can alone enſure its duration; and this coloſſus 
falls to the ground the inſtant its arm ceaſes to 
be outſtretched. From 'its ruins there ariſe 
feveral petty tyrannical governments, and the 
ſtate never reſumes a ſettled form till the laws 
are reſtored to their due functions, 


CHAP. CXLIV. 


Of Crna in the Seventeenth Century, and 
at the beginning of the Eighteenth. 


— 


1 T can certainly be of very little uſe to you 
to know that in the Chineſe dynaſty, which 
reigned after the Tartar dynaſty of Gengis- 
can, the emperor Quancum ſucceeded Kincum, 
and Kincum Quancum. It is ſufficient that 
theſe names are found in the chronological ta- 
bles; but as you confine your attention wholly 
to events and manners, you will readily paſs 
over theſe void ſpaces to come at times di- 
ſtinguiſned by great things. The ſame effemi- 
nacy which proved the ruin of Perſia and India 
occaſioned a more thorough revolution in China 
in the laſt century, than that brought about 
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by Gengis-can and his ſons. The Chineſe 
empire, at the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century was in a much happier ſtate than either 
India, Perſia, or Turky. It is not in human 
imagination to form a better plan of govern- 
ment than that by which the great courts of 
juſtice are regulated, who are all ſubordinate 
to one another, and whoſe members muſt un- 
dergo the ſtricteſt examination before they are 
admitted. Theſe courts regulate all maiters in 
China. There are ſix ſupreme courts who pre- 
ſide over all the other courts in the empire. 
The firſt inſpects into the conduct of all the 
mandarins; the ſecond manages the finances 
the third ſuperintends the religious ceremonies, 
and the arts and ſciences; the fourth, directs 
the affairs relative to war ; the fifth overlooks 
the courts ſet apart for judging criminal cauſes ; 
and the ſixta has the care of public works. The 
reſult of the ſeveral deciſions is carried before a 
ſupreme tribunal ®. Under theſe ſix courts 
there are forty-four ſubaltern ones, who fit at 
Pekin. Every mandarin of a province or a 
City is aſſiſted by a court. It is impoſſible that 
under ſuch an adminiſtration an emperor can 
ever exerciſe. arbitrary power, He has indeed 
the making of the general laws; but, by the 
conſtitution of the ſtate, he can do nothing 
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How can theſe fix ſovereign courts be at the head of all 
the courts in the empire, if their deciſions are referred to 
one that is ſupreme ? The truth is, there are tw ſupreme 
councils, one ſtiled Extraordinary, conſiſting of the princes 
of the blood only; the other, Ordinary, compoſed of 
ſome princes of the blood, aſſiſted by a number of kolaws, 
or miniſters of ſtate: and to theſe ſupreme councils the 
other fix tribunals are ſubordinate, : 
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without firſt conſulting men learned in the 
laws and choſen by ſuffrage. Although the 
emperor's ſubjects always proſtrate themſelves 
before him as if he was a God, and that the 
leaſt failure in reſpect to his perſon is puniſhed 
as an act of ſacrilege; ſtill this does not prove 
his government to be deſpotic and arbitrary. 
A deſpotic government * would be that where 
the prince may, without infringing the laws, 
deprive a ſubject of his fortune or life without 
form of trial, and for no other reaſon than 
that it is his will. Now, if ever there was a 
ſtate in which the life, honour, and fortune of 
the ſubject was under the protection of the 
laws, it is that of China, The greater the 
number of public bodies who 'are, guardians 
of the laws, the leſs arbitrary is that govern- 
ment; and if the ſovereign ſometimes makes 
an ill uſe of his power againſt the few who are 
immediately under his cognizance, he cannot 
do ſo with reſpe& to the multitude who are not 
known to him, and who live under the pro- 
tection of the laws. 

Huſbandry, which has been carried to a 
greater degree of perfection there than was ever 
known in Europe, ſufficiently ſhews that the 
people were not burthened with thoſe taxes 
which put a check to the induſtry of the huſ- 
bandman. The great numbers of thoſe em- 
ployed in giving pleafure to others, ſhew that 
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That prince is deſpotic who aſſents to laws made for 
the regulation of his ſubjects; but can himſelf diſpenſe 
with theſe laws for his own convenience or caprice, with- 
out being called in queſtion, That is a deſpotic govern- 
ment in which the people are bound by certain laws ; but 
the prince is bound by none, 
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the towns were as flouriſhing as the country 
was fertile. There is not a city in the em- 
pire which had not its feaſts and ſhews. They 
did not like us go to the play-houſes ; they ſent 
for whole companies of comedians to their 
own houſes. The comic and tragic art was 
common among them, but without being in 
great perfection; for the ancients have not im- 
proved any of the arts of genius excepting mo- 
rality ; but they enjoyed to a degree of pro- 
fuſion ſuch as they knew ; and, in a word, were 
as happy as human nature can be. 

This happineſs was ſucceeded in the year 
1630, by the moſt terrible cataſtrophe and uni- 
verſal deſolation that could befall a ſtate. The 
family of the Tartar conquerors, deſcendants of 
Gengis-Can, had done what all other conquerors 
had endeavoured to do: they weakened a na- 
tion of conquerors, that they might not, while in 
poſſeſſion of the throne, have the ſame revo- 
lution to fear from the vanquiſhed that themſelves 
had cauſed. This dynaſty, which was that of 
Ivan, having been afterwards expelled . by 
the dynaſty of Ming, the Tartars who lived 
to the northward of the great wall, were looked 
upon only as a kind of ſavages, from whence 
there was nothing to hope nor to fear. Beyond 
the great wall lies the kingdom of Leaotong, 
incorporated by the Gengis family with the 
empire of China, and become wholly Chineſe, 
To the north end of Leaotong, there were 
ſome herds of Mantchou Tartars, whom the 
viceroy of Leaotong treated with an oppreflive 
ſeverity. They made ſome bold repreſentations, 
ſuch as we are told the Scythians did ever after 
the invaſion of their country by Cyrus; for 
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the genius of a people is always the ſame till 2 
long courſe of oppreſſion occaſions them to de- 
generate. 

All the anſwer the governor made to their 
complaint was, to burn their cabbins, carry 
away their flocks, and endeavour to tranſplarit 
the inhabitants. Then theſe Tartars, who 
were free, choſe a chief of their own to carry 
on a war againſt their oppreſſors. This chief, 
who was called Taitſou, ſoon made himſelf 
1622 king: he beat the Chineſe, entered vic- 

torious into Leaotong, and took the 
capital by aſſault. 

This war was carried on in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe of diſtant times. Fire arms were 
at that time unknown in this part of the world. 
'The ancient arms were the only ones in uſe; 
ſuch as arrows, ſpears, clubs, and ſcimitars : 
they made a little uſe of bucklers and he!mets 
but there were very few coats of mail. Their 
fortifications conſified in a ditch, a wall, and 
towers upon it: they ſapped the wall, or 
mounted it by ſcaling ladders. The victory 
depended ſolely upon bodily ſtrength 3 and the 
Tartars, who were accuſtomed to ſleep in the 
open fields, muſt neceſſarily have the advantage 
over a people bred up in a more delicate manner. 

Taitſou, the firſt chief of the Tartar hords, 
dying in the year 1626, at the beginning of 
his victories; his ſon Taitſong immediately 
took the title of Emperor of the T artars, and put 
himſelf upon a level with the emperor of China. 
It is ſaid that he could read and write ; and it ap- 
pears that he acknowledged only one God, like 
the Chineſe literati; for he thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf in one of the circular letters which he wrote 
to the magiſtrates of the Chineſe provinces : 
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„Tien raiſes up whom he pleaſes; perhaps 
he may have choſen me to be your maſter.“ 
And, in fact, after the year 1628 Tien cauſed 
him to gain victory after victory, He was a 
man of great abilities; he civilized his brutal 
followers, to make them more obedient, and 
eſtabliſhed laws in the midſt of war. He al- 
ways headed his troops in perſon ; and the em- 
peror of China, Hoaitſang, whoſe name has 
been loſt in obſcurity, remained ſhut up in his 
palace, with his women and eunuchs, and was 
the laſt emperor of the Chineſe race: he was 
not able to prevent Taitſong and his Tartars 
from taking from him all his northern provin- 
ces, nor yet to ſuppreſs the rebellion of one & 
his mandarins, named Liſtching, who ſeized 
upon the ſouthern ones. While the Tartars 
were ravaging the countries to the eaſtward 
and northward, this Liſtching made himſelf 
maſter of all the reſt. It is ſaid that he had 
fix hundred thouſand horſemen, and four hun- 
dred thouſand infantry. He came with the 
flower of his army before Pekin, where the em- 
peror ſtill continued ſhut up in his palace, and 
was ignorant of great part of what was doing. 
The rebel Liſtching, (for he is ſo called, as not 
having ſucceeded, )ſent back to the emperor two 
of his chief eunuchs whom he had made pri- 
ſoners, with a very ſhort letter, in which he 
exhorted him to quit the empire. 

And here we may ſee an inſtance of the Aſi- 
atic pride, and how well it agrees with the 
general effeminacy of their manners. The 
emperor ordered the two eunuchs to have their 
heads ſtruck off, for having brought him a diſ- 
reſpectful letter; and his courtiers had much ado 
to make him ſenſible that the heads of the prin- 
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ces of the blood, and a great number of man- 
darins, whom Liſtching had in his power, 
would be made to anſwer for the death of the 
eunuchs. 

While the emperor was deliberating upon 
what anſwer he ſhould ſend back, Liſtching 
had already entered the city. The empreſs had 
barely time enough to ſave ſome of her ſons ; 
after which ſhe ſhut herſelf up in her apart- 
ment, and there hanged herſelf. The emperor 
immediately ran thither, and being greatly 
taken with this inſtance of conjugal hdelity, he 
exhorted the reſt of his wives, to the number 
of forty, to follow the example. Father Mailla, 
the Jeſuit, who wrote this account in Pekin 
itſelf, in the laſt century, ſays, that all theſe 
women obeyed without replying; but it is 
very poſſible that there might be a few of them 
who wanted aſſiſtance. The emperor, whom 
this writer repreſents as a very good kind of a 
prince, perceiving, after the execution, his only 
daughter, about fifteen years old, whom the 
empreſs had not thought proper to expoſe out 
of the ſeraglio, he exhorted her to hang herſelf, 
as well as her mother and mothers-in-law ; but 
the young princeſs deſiring to be excuſed, this 
very good prince, as Mailla calls him, gave her 
a violent blow with his ſabre, and left her 
dead. It may be expected that ſuch a father 
and an huſband would have ſlain himſelf upon 
the dead bodies of his wives and his daughter ; 
but he retired to a pavillion without the city, 
to wait for news; and being at length informed 
that every thing was deſperate, and that Liſt- 
ching had taken poſſeſhon of his palace, he 
ſtrangled himſelf, and at once put an end to 

an 
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an empire and a life which he had not had the 


courage to defend *. This extraordinary event 
happened in the year 1641. It was under this 
laſt emperor of the Chineſe race that the Jeſuits 
at length made their way into the court of Pe- 
kin. Father Adam Schall, a native of Cologne, 
had ſo far gained the good graces of this em- 
peror, by his knowledge in phyſicks and the 
mathematics, that he made him a mandarin. 
He was the firſt who ſhewed the Chineſe how 
to caſt braſs cannon ; but the few that were ia 
Pekin were not ſufficient to ſave the empire: 


— 


This cataſtrophe is differently related by father Du- 
halde and Palafox. This laſt ſays, that the emperor being 
abandoned even by his guards, retired with his empreſs into 
a ſmall wood, incapable of uttering one word, ſuch was 
the exceſs of his grief, The empreſs, having tenderly em- 
braced him, hanged herſelf with a filken cord, The em- 
peror having drank a glaſs of wine, though at other times 
averſe to that liquor, bit his own finger, to produce an 
effuſion of blood, with which he wrote a long letter, com- 
plaining of the treachery of his officers, lamenting the ruin 
of his empire, and the extinction of his family; -conclud- 
ing with this declaration, that as he had loſt every thing 
for which he choſe to live, he thought it high time to 
part with life itſelf, Duhalde ſays, he wrote the following 
ſentence on the border of his veſt: © I have been baſely 
deſerted by my ſubjects: do what you will with me, but 
ſpare my people. Then he cut off his daughter's head 
with one ſtroke of his ſcymetar, and hanged himſelf, The 
traitor Li inſulted his body, and murdered all his ſurviving 
children, except his eldeft ſon, who eſcaped. U-ſang-ghey, 
who commanded the imperial forces, in the province of 
Lyan-tong, inſtead of acknowledging the uſurper, made 
peace with the Manchew Tartars, and their king, Tſong-te, 
joined him with fourſcore thouſand men. Li fled from 
Pekin ; and Tſong-te dying, was ſucceeded by his infant 


ſon, Sun- chi, who, in proceſs of time aſcended the impe- 
rial throne of China, 
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beſides, they did uot know how to manage 
them. Mandarin Schall left Pekin before the 
revolution. 

After the emperor's death, the Tartars and the 
rebels diſputed the empire with each other. 
The Tartars were united and diſciplined, the 
Chineſe divided and undiſciplined. They were 
obliged to give way by little and little to the 
Tartars. hat nation had taken a kind of 
ſpirit of ſuperiority which did not depend upon 
their leader: it was with them as it had been 
with Mahomet's Arabians, who were ſo for- 
midable of themſelves for upwards of three 
hundred years. 

The death of emperor Taitſong, whom the 
Tartars loſt at that time, did not prevent them 
from purſuing their conqueſts. They choſe 
one of his nephews, who was yet a child, in 
his ſtead: this was Chang-ti, father of the fa- 
mous Camg-hi, under whom the Chriſtian re- 
ligion has made ſuch a progreſs in China. Theſe 
people, who had firſt taken up arms in defence 
of their liberty, were not acquainted with he- 
reditary right. We ſee that all nations have 
begun by chuſing perſons to head them in war, 
and afterwards theſe chiefs have become abſo- 
lute, excepting in ſome of the European. na- 
tions. Hereditary right has been eſtabliſhed 
and made facred by time. 

A minority has been the ruin of almoſt all 
conquerors, and yet it was during the minority 
of Chang-ti that the Tartars completed the 
reduction of China. The uſurper, Liſtching, 
was ſlain by another Chineſe uſurper, who pre- 
tended to revenge the death of the late emperor. 
Seyeral of the provinces ſet up true or * 

chil- 
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childrenof their dead prince, like the Demetrius's 
in Ruſſia, The Chineſe mandarins endeavoured 
to uſurp the provinces; but the more powertul 
Tartarian uſurpers at length got the better of 
all. There was a Chineſe general, who for ſome 
time checked their progreſs, by having a few 
cannon which he had procured either from the 
Portugueſe of Macao, or which were ſome of 
thoſe caſt by the Jeſuit Schall. It is very re- 
markable that the Tartars, who were entirely 
deſtitute of artillery, ſhould prevail over thoſe 
who were provided with it: this was the very 
reverſe of what happened in the new world, 
and a proof of the ſuperiority of the northern 
people over thoſe of the ſouth. 

What is moſt ſurpriſing is, that the Tartars 
conquered all this vaſt empire of China, foot by 
foot, and under a minority; for their young 
emperor Chang-ti, dying in 1661, when barely 
twenty-four. years old, and before their domi- 
nion was firmly eſtabliſhed, they clected his 
fon Camg-hi at. eight years old, being the fame 
age at which they had choſen. his father; and 
this Camg-hi reſtored the empire of China, hav- 
ing been fo prudent and fortunate as to make 
himſelf equally well obeyed both by the Chi- 
neſe and Fartars. The miſſionaries, whom he 
made mandarins, have extolled him as a perfect 
prince. Some travellers, and eſpecially Le 
Gentil, who were not mandarins, ſay that he 
was ſordidly covetous, and full of caprices ; 
but theſe ſtrokes of private character do not 
enter into this general picture of the world. 
It is ſufficient that the empire was happy under 
this prince; it is in this view that we are to 
regard and judge of kings. | 
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During the courſe of this revolution, which 
Jaſted thirty years, one of the greateſt morti- 
fications the Chineſe underwent was, that 
their conquerors obliged them to cut off their 
hair after the Tartarian manner. There were 
ſome who choſe to die rather than part with 
their heads of hair. We have had an inſtance 
of the Muſcovites raiſing ſeveral ſeditions when 
czar Peter I, obliged them to cut off their 
beards ; fo forcible is cuſtom among the com- 
mon people | 

Time has not yet confounded the victorious 
with the vanquiſhed people, as has happened in 
our Gaul, in England, and elſewhere. 

Under the reign of Camg-hi, the European 
miſſionaries 14 a great degree of credit; 
ſeveral were lodged in the emperor's palace: 
they built churches, and had opulent houſes. 
In America they had been ſucceſsful in teach- 
ing the neceſſary arts to ſavages. In China 
they had taught the moſt refined arts to a learned 
and ſenſible nation. But jealouſy ſoon deſtroyed 
the ſruits of their wiſdom, and that reſtleſſneſs and 
contentious ſpirit, which is in Europe inſepa- 
rably connected with learning and talents, 
overthrew the greateſt deſigns. 

The Cninels were aſtoniſhed to ſee wiſe 
and learned men diſagreeing even about 
what they came to teach, and mutually perſe- 
cuting and e another, entering 
criminal proceſſes againſt each other, at the 
court of Rome, and ſtriving to have it decided 
in a meeting of cardinals, whether the emperor 
of China underſtood his own mother * as 
well as miſſionaries who were come from France 
and Italy. 
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Theſe diſputes were carried to ſuch a length, 
that the Chineſe government feared or affected 
to fear the ſame diſorders as had been raiſed in 
Japan. Camg-hi's ſucceſlor therefore forbid 
the exerciſe of the chriſtian religion, while the 
Mahometans and all the different ſects of bon- 
zes were permitted to follow theirs. But this 
court finding the want of the mathematics as 
great an evil as the pretended danger from a 
new religion, retained the mathematicians, and 
contented itſelf with impoſing filence on the 
miſſionaries. 

There is one event which well merits our at- 
tention ; this is the famous earthquake which 
happened in China in the year 1699, in the 
reign of the emperor Camg-hi. "This phæno- 
menon proved more fatal than that which of 
late years deſtroyed the cities of Lima and 
Liſbon. It is ſaid that near four hundred thou- 
ſand ſouls periſhed in it. Theſe ſhocks muſt 
neceſſarily have been very frequent in our globe: 
the number of volcano's which vomit out fire 
and ſmoke, give reaſon to think that the outward 
ſhell of the earth reſts upon vaſt gulphs filled 
with an inflammable matter. It is probable 
that the part which we inhabit has experienced 
as many revolutions from phyſical cauſes, as 
the nations of the world in general have from 
rapaciouſneſs and ambition, 
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Of JAPAN, in the Seventeenth Century. 


N the multitude of revolutions which we 

have ſeen from one end of the univerſe to 
the other, there appears to have been a fated 
chain of cauſes by which mankind have been 
carried away, as the waves and ſands are driven 
by the wind. What has happened in Japan is 
an additioral proof of it: a Portugueſe prince, 
without either power or riches, in the fifteenth 
century, conceives the notion of ſending a few 
ihips to the coaſt of Africa. Soon afterwards 
the Portugueſe diſcover Japan. Spain, for a 
while the ſovereign of Portugal, carries on an 
immenſe trade with the Japaneſe. The Chriſ- 
tian religion is carried into that country by 
the means of this trade; and, under favour of 
the general toleration allowed to all fects in 
Aſia, introduces and eſtabliſhes itſelf there. 
Three Chriſtian princes of Japan make a jour- 
ney to Rome to kits the feet of pope Gregory 
XIII. Chriſtianity is on the point of becom- 
ing the prevailing religion of Japan, and in a 
ſhort time the only one, when its very power 
proved the means of its deſtruction, We have 
already remarked, that the miſſionaries had a 
number of enemies there; but they had likewiſe 
ſecured a powerful party in their favour. The 
bonzes feared the loſs of their ancient poſſeſ- 
ſions, and the emperor that of his kingdom. 
The Spaniards had made themſelves maſters of 
the Philippine iſlands in the neighbourhood of 
Japan. The Japaneſe knew how they — 
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acted in America; no wonder therefore that 
they took the alarm. The emperor, in the 
year 1586, had baniſhed the Chriſtian religion 
from his dominions, and had forbidden the 
practice of it by his ſubjects, under pain of 
death; but as they ſtill allowed a trade to be 
carried on with the Portugueſe and Spaniards, 
their miſſionaries made proſelytes as faſt as the 
government condemned them. It was then 
forbidden to introduce any Chriſtian prieſts into 
the country; but notwithſtanding this prohibi- 
tion, the governor of the Philippine iſlands ſent 
Franciſcan friars, in character of ambaſſadors to 
the emperor of Japan. Theſe ambaſſadors be- 
gan by building a public chapel in the capital city, 
called Meaco; upon which they were driven out 
of the kingdom, and the perſecution was re- 
doubled. There was for a long time a viciſſitude 
of cruelties and indulgence. It is plain that rea- 
ſons of ſtate were the ſole motives to theſe per- 
ſecutions ; and that the Chriſtian religion was 
oppoſed from the apprehenſion that it would be 
made an inſtrument to favour the deſigns of the 
Spaniards ; for the relig'on of Confucius was 
never perſecuted by the Japaneſe, tho' intro- 
duced by a people of whom they were jealous, 
and with whom they were frequently at war. 
That learned and judicious obſerver, Kempfer, 
tells us, that in the year 1674 the inhabitants 
of Meaco being numbered, there were found 
twelve different religions in that capital, who 
all lived peaceably ; and that theſe twelve ſects 
contained upwards of four hundred thouſand 
a excluſive of the numerous court of the 
airi, the ſovereign pontiff. It ſeems then, 
that if the Portugueſe * Spaniards could have 
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contented themſelves with liberty of conſcience, 
they might have lived as quietly in Japan as the 
other twelve religions; and, even in the year 
1636, they continued to carry on a very profitable 
trade, ſeeing that they carried over to Macao 
2 thouſand three hundred and fifty cheſts of 
ver. | 

The Dutch, who had traded to Japan ever 
ſince the year 1600, were grown jealous of the 
traffic carried on by the Spaniards. In 1637 
they took a Spaniſh ſhip off the Cape of Good 
Hope, bound from Japan to Liſbon, on board 
of which they found ſeveral letters from a Por- 
tugueſe officer named Moro, who was a kind 
of conſul to that nation. Theſe letters con- 
tained the plan of an intended conſpiracy of the 
Chriſtians in Japan 1 the emperor, ſpeci- 
fying the number of ſhips and troops they ex- 
pected from Europe and the ſettlements in Aſia, 
in order to make the ſcheme ſucceed. Theſe 
letters were ſent by the Dutch to the court of 
Japan: Moro owned his hand- writing, and 
was publicly burnt. Upon this diſcovery the 
government choſe rather to renounce all the ad- 
vantages of a trade with ſtrangers, than to ſee 
itſelf expoſed to ſuch machinations. The em- 
peror, in an aſſembly of all the grandees of his 
kingdom, enacted the famous edict, by which 
it was enacted, that no Japaneſe ſhould for 
the future preſume to ſtir out of the country, 
under penalty of death ; that no ſtranger ſhould 
be admitted into the empire ; that all the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe be ſent away ; that all 
the natives who were Chriſtians ſhould be im- 
priſoned, and that a reward of one thouſand 
crowns 
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Erowns ſhould be given to any one who ſhould 
diſcover a Chriſtian prieſt. The violence of 
this procedure in the Japaneſe, who volunta- 
rily ſeparated themſelves from the reſt of the 
world, and gave up all the profits of trade, 
leaves no room to doubt that the conſpiracy was 
real: but what proves it ſtill more fully, is, 
that the Chriſtian natives, with ſome few Por- 
tugueſe at their head, —_— aſſembled in arms 
to the number of thirty thouſand and more; they 
were defeated in the year 1638, and retired to 
a ſtrong hold on the ſea- ſide, in the neighbour- 
hood of the port of Nangazak:. 

At the ſame time all other foreign nations 
were driven from Japan; even the Chineſe 
were included in this general law, becauſe ſome 
miſſionaries had boaſted to the Japaneſe, that 
all China was on the point of being converted 
to Chriſtianity. The Dutch themſelves, who 
had diſcovered the conſpiracy, were expelled as 
well as the reſt; the factory which they had at 
that time at Ferando was already demoliſhed ; 
their ſhips were ſailed ; and only one remained, 
whom the government ſummoned to fire upon 
the fortreſs, whither the Chriſtians bad fled for 
refuge. The Dutch captain, whoſe name was 
Kokbeker, performed this horrid ſervice. The 
Chriſtians were ſoon forced in their aſylum, 
and put to death with the moſt excruciating 
tortures. Once more let me obſerve, that when 
we repreſent to ourſelves ſuch ſtrange events, 
cauſed in Japan by a Portugueſe and a Dutch 
captain, we cannot but be convinced of the reſt- 
leſs ſpirit of the Europeans, and of the deſtiny 
which influences all nations. 
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The odious ſervice which the Dutch had 
performed for the Japaneſe government did 
not procure them that indulgence they expected 
from it, which was, to be allowed a free trade 
and ſettlements there ; however, they obtained 
permiſhon to land upon a little iſland near the 
port of Nangazaki, and there bring a fixed 
quantity of merchandize. 

But they were obliged to trample upon the 
croſs, and renounce all marks of Chriſtianity, 
and likewiſe to {wear that they were not of the 
fame religion with the Portugueſe, before they 
were admitted into this little iſland, where they 
live as it were in a priſon ; for as ſoon as they 
arrive the inhabitants take poſſeſſion of their 
ſhips and goods, upon which they ſet a price. 
Thus, for the ſake of getting money, they ſub- 
Jet themſelves every year to this confinement ; 
and thoſe who are kings at Batavia, and in the 
Molucca Iſlands, ſuffer themſelves to be here 
treated as ſlaves : it is true, they are conducted 
from. this little iſland. to the emperor's court, 
and are honourably and- courteouſly received 
wherever they come, but ſtrictly guarded and 
obſerved. Their guides and their guards en- 
gage in a written oath, ſigned with their blood, 
to obſerve all the actions of the Dutch, and 
give an. exact account of them. 

It has been aſſerted in ſeveral books, that the 
Dutch. abjured Chriſtianity at Japan, This 
opinion had its ſource in the adventure of a 
Dutchman, who made his eſcape and lived for 
ſome time among the natives; but being diſco- 
vered, in order to ſave his life he ſaid he was 
no Chriſtian, but a Dutchman. The govern- 
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ment of Japan has, ſince this revolution, for” 
bid the building of veſſels fit for going to ſea 3 
they have only long barks, worked with fails 
and oars, for trading to their iſlands. It is 
looked upon as the greateſt of crimes for ſtran- 
gers to frequent the country; it ſeems that 
they are ſtil] in dread of the danger they have 
been in. This fear neither agrees with the 
courage of the nation, nor with the greatneſs 
of the empire; but the horror of the paſt has 
operated more with them than the fear of the 
future. The conduct of the Japaneſe has been, 
in every reſpect, that of a people generous, 
open, haughty, and extreme in their reſolu- 
tions. At firſt they received ſtrangers with 
cordiality; and when they thought themſelves 
inſulted and betrayed by them, they broke off 
all connections for ever. 

When Colbert, that miniſter of immortal 
memory, firſt erected an Eaſt- India company in 
France, he wanted to try if he could not bring 
about a trade for the French with Japan, by 
employing only proteſtants, who might ſafely 
ſwear that they were not of the ſame religion 
with the Portugueſe; but the Dutch oppoſed 
this ſcheme, and the Japaneſe, fatisfied with 
receiving one nation amongſt them whom they 
treat as priſoners, would not admit of two *. 


I ſhall 


— — 
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* The reader will perceive that this is a very imperſect 
picture of Japan, as our author has ſaid nothing relating to 
the conſtitution of the government, the laws of the realm, 
and the genius of the people. Abſolute power was, from 
time immemorial, exerciſed by the emperors called Dairo, 
who reigned in a regular ſucceſſion till the year 1500, when 
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I ſhall not take any notice here of the king- 
dom of Siam, which has been repreſented to us 
as much larger and more opulent than it reall 
is. We ſhall find in the age of Lewis XIV. 
what little is neceſſary to be known concerning 
it. Corea, Cochin-China, Tonquin, Laos, 
Ava, and Pegu, are countries of which we 
have: very little knowledge ; and, amidſt the 
prodigious number of iſlands ſcattered about the 
extremities of Afia, there is only that of Java, 
where the Dutch have fixed the center of their 
dominidn and trade, that can enter into the 
plan oF our general hiſtory. The ſame may be 
Jaid of the people who inhabit the middle 
part of Africa, and an infinite number of 
imaller nations in the new world. I ſhall only 


— IPIEES 


a civil war broke out and involved the whole empire in 
confuſion : during this anarchy, a common ſoldier raiſed 
himſelf to the imperial dignity, and diveſting the Dairo of 
all his temporal power, allowed him to preſide over all reli- 
gious matters. Since that period the ſucceſſors of the Dairo- 
have been reſpected as popes ; but the deſcendants from the 
uſurper have retained all the authority of emperor, though. 
they are modeſt enough to call themſelves Cubo, which 
ſignifies miniſter or vizir. The national religion of Japan 
is the idolatry of the Bonzes; but a great number of other 
ſes are tolerated : yet all theſe ſes agree in holding five 
reſtrictions abſolutely binding, viz. not to kill, nor eat any 
thing that is killed; not to ſteal; not to commit adultery ; 
not to lye; and not to drink wine. The Japaneſe have 
few written laws; but the eraperor's will is the ſupreme 
law; and every petty prince, governor, or head of a fa- 
mily, has the power of life and death over thoſe that he go- 
verns. The Japaneſe are acute, ingenious, induſtrious, 
modeſt, patient, and covetous ; but on the other hand, 
they are ſaid to be ambitious, cruel and vindictive, unclia- 
ritable, unfeeling, and addicted to the moſt ſpurious paſ- 
sons, which they publicly gratify with impunity. 
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obſerve, that before the ſixteenth century, above 
one half of the globe was ignorant of the uſe of 
bread and wine, which is ſtill unknown to a 

art of America and the eaſtern part of Africa; 
inſomuch that we are obliged to carry both thoſe 
viands thither to celebrate the myſteries of our 
religion. 

Cannibals are much more rare than is uſually 
aſſerted; none have been ſeen by any of our 
travellers for above theſe fifty years. There 
are many kinds of men manifeſtly different from 
each other. Several nations ſtil] live in the ſtate 
of pure nature; and while we make the tour of 
the world to diſcover in their countries where- 
withal to ſatisfy our greedineſs, theſe people are 
not at the trouble of informing themſelves whe- 
ther there exiſt any other men than themſelves, 
and paſs their lives in a happy indolence, which 
to us would be a degree of miſery. 

Much yet remains for our vain curioſity 
to diſcover; but if we would confine our- 
ſelves to what is uſeful, there is already but tog 
much diſcovered. 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 
AGB of LEWIS XIV. 


T is not only the LITE oH LEWIS XIV, 
that we propoſe to write; we have a greater 
object in view. We mean to ſet before 

poſterity not only the portrait of one man's 
actions, but of the ſpirit of mankind in ge- 
neral, in the moſt enlightened of all ages. 

Every age has produced heroes and politi- 
cians ; all nations have * — 
and all hiſtories are nearly alike, to thoſe who 
ſeek only to furniſh their memories with facts; 
þut whoſoever thinks, or, what is ftill more 
rare, whoſoever has taſte, will find but four 
ages in the hiſtory of the world. Theſe four 
happy ages are thoſe in which the arts were 
carried to perfection; and which, by ſerving as 
the æra of the greatneſs of the human mind, 
are examples for poſterity. 

The firſt of theſe ages to which true glory is 
annexed, is that of Philip and Alexander, or 
that of a Pericles, a Demoſthenes, an Ariſtotle,, 
a Plato, an Apelles, a Phidias, and a Praxite- 
les; and this honour has been confined within 
the limits of ancient Greece ; the reſt of the 
known world was then in a ſtate of barbariſm. 
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The ſecond age is that of Cæſar and Auguſ- 
tus, diſtinguiſhed likewiſe by the names of Lu- 
cretius, Cicero, Titus Livius, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Varro, and Vitruvius. 

The third is that which followed the taking 
of Conſtantinople by Mahomet II. Then a 
family of private citizens was ſeen to do that 
which the kings of Europe ought to have un- 
dertaken. The Medicis invited to Florence the 
learned, who had been driven out of Greece 
by the Turks; this was the age of Italy's glory. 

he polite arts had already recovered a new 
life in that country ; the Italtans honoured them 
with the title of Vertu, as the firſt Greeks had 
diſtinguiſhed them by the name of Wiſdom. 
Every thing tended towards perfection; a Mi- 
chael Angelo“, a Raphael t, a Titian 4, a Taſſo, 

0 and 


* Michael Angelo Buonaroti flouriſned in the fifteenth 
century, and was univerfally admired for his excellence in 
the three ſiſter-arts, of painting, ſtatuary, and architecture. 
He was born of a good family in the county of Arezzo, 
ſtudied defign or drawing under Dominicho Ghirlandajo, 
and at the age of ſixteen began to cut ſtatues in marble, 
that even bore a compariſon with the antique, He was 
patronized by Laurentio de Medicis at Florence, that great 
patron of the arts. After the death of Laurentio he went 
to Rome, where. he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many capital 
performances. He was the moſt perfect anatomiſt of his 
time; had a grand guſto in deſign, and excelled all his co- 
temporaries in painting naked figures; but his manner was 
dry, and in every other branch of the art he fell far ſhort 
of Raphael, whoſe genius excited his envy. His moſt fa- 
mous picture is that of the laſt judgment; and his maſter- 
piece in architecture the celebrated church of St. Peter. In 
order to expoſe the falſe taſte of thoſe who would allow no 
merit to modern artiſts, he privately finiſhed the ſtatue of a 
Cupid, and buried it under ground, in a place which he 
knew 
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and an Arioſto flouriſhed. The art of engrav- 
ing was invented ; elegant architecture appeared 
again 


knew would ſoon be dug, after having broke off and re- 
ſerved one of the arms. The ſtatue was accordingly found, 
and judged by all the connoiſſeurs to be a genuine antique: 
then the artiſt produced the arm, and claimed the honour 
of the work He made the model of a coloſſal ſtatre for 
pope Julius II. with ſuch a haughty countenance and com- 
manding attitude, that the pontiff aſked whether he had 
raiſed the right arm in the act of beftowing the benedic- 
tion, or denouncing the. anathema ? He replied, that be 
was in the attitude of warning the people of Bologna to be 
more prudent for the future, Then he aſked in his turn, 
if be ſhould put a book in this right-hand ? “ No, (ſaid 
the pope) put a ſword in it, I don't pretend to be a man of 
letters.” Michael Angelo was not only painter, ſtatuary,, 
and architect, but.likewiſe a tolerable poet, and his works 
were publiſhed at Florence, The following diſtich is no 
bad repreſentation of his character. 


Nurs pinxit melius, quis ſtruxit, duxit in ere, 
Marmora quis ſculpft, doctius aut cecinit P 


He was reſpected and beloved by Leo X. Clement VII. and 
a ſucceſſion of popes, as well as by all the civilized princes 
of his time, Francis I. of France, Charles V. emperor of 
Germany and king of Spain, Coſmo de Medicis, the Ve- 
netian republic, and even Solyman the grand ſignor. He 
lived to the age of ninety, died at Rome in 1564, and was 
interred with great funeral pomp at Florence, 

+ Raphael D'Urbino, whoſe real name was Sanzio, lived 
cotemporary with Buonaroti, and excelled him in compo- 
ſition, beauty, grace, and expreſſion. He was the ſon of a 
painter at Urbino, and ſtudied under Pietro Perugino, 
whoſe manner however he renounced, as ſoon as he beheld 
the works of Leonardi da Vinci and Michael Angelo at 
Florence, He was recommended to pope Leo X. by his 
kinſman Bramante, and employed in painting the apart- 
ments of the Vatican, where the firſt picture he finiſhed was 
the ſchool of Athens. The greatneſs of his manner he is 
ſaid to have ſtolen from ſketches of Buonaroti in the chapel 
of Sixtus IV. to which his friend Bramante introduced him 

privately» 
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again as admirable as in the moſt triumphant 
ages of Rome; and the Gothic barbariſm, which 
had 


— 


privately, againſt the expreſs prohibition of Michael An- 
gelo. Certain it is, he became the prince of painters, was 
careſſed by all the world, and when he went abroad he 
always appeared attended by a concourſe of men of taſte 
and literature, Buonaroti meeting him one day accompa- 
nied in this manner, told him he walked with a retinue 
like the provoſt-marſhal ; © And you (ſaid Raphael) walk 
all alone like the executioner of the law.“ Buonaroti was 
in his diſpoſition proud, haughty, and inſolent; whereas 
Raphael recommended himſelf to every body's affection, by 
his affability, generoſity, and ſweetneſs of demeanour. 
The cardinal of St. Fibiano offered him his niece in mar- 
riage ; but, he expected a hat for himſelf from pope Leo, 
and in the mean time died in the thirty-ſeventh year of his 
age, in conſequence of a fever faid to be caught by intem- 
perate venery, He was buried in the rotunda, where his 
tomb is diſtinguiſhed by the following epitaph, which car- 
dinal Bembo wrote, and Mr. Pope has tranſlated into Eng- 
Iſh, in honour of Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


We hic et Raphael, timuit que ſoſpite vinci 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mort, 


Living, great nature ſear' d he would outvie 
Her works; and dying, fears herſelf will die. 


The ſentiment is truly bombaſt. Another epitaph, but 
one degree more modeſt, was written on Raphael by the 
celebrated Muretus. 

t Titian Vecelli was born in the Nate of Venice, in the 
year 1477, and ſtudied painting under Bellini, wi.om he 
foon ſurpaſſed, as he alſo did Giorgione, His pictures 
were greatly admired for his exquifite manner of colour- 
ing. He refuſed a conſiderable employment at Rome, and 
was created knight and count-palatine by the emperor 
Charles V. who fitting one day for his picture, Titian 
chanced to drop his pencil; which Charles took up, and 
preſenting it to the artiſt, © Titian (ſaid he) is worthy to 
ke ſerved even by Czſar.” He was. alſo viſited and __ 
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had disfigured Europe in every kind of produc- 
tion, was driven from Italy to make way for 
good taſte. 

The arts, always tranſplanted from Greece 
to Italy, found themſelves in a favourable ſoil, 
where they inſtantly produced fruit. France, 
England, Germany, and Spain, aimed in their 
turns to gather theſe fruits; but either they 
could not live in thoſe climates, or elſe they 
degenerated very faſt. 

F rancis I. encouraged learned men, but ſuch 
as were merely learned men; he had architects, 
but he had no Michael Angelo, nor Paladio *; 
he endeavoured in vain to eſtabliſh ſchools for 
painting; the Italian maſters, whom he invited 
to France, raiſed no pupils there. Some epi- 
grams, and a few looſe tales, made the whole 
of our poetry. Rabelais + was the only proſe 
writer in vogue in the time of Henry II. , 

n 


ſed by Henry III. of France; and celebrated by Arioſto, 
Marini, and other poets. In a word, he lived in great 
ſplendour, and died of the plague in the year 1576. 

* Andrea Palladio was a native of Vicenza, and flou- 
riſhed in the ſixteenth century. He finiſhed his ſtudies at 
Rome, where he made himſelf maſter of the antique, and 
became the greateſt architect in the world. He firſt pub- 
liſhed a commentary on all the works of antiquity at Rome; 
and in the year 1570 printed his four books on architecture, 
replete with taſte and erudition. 

+ Francis Rabelais, born at Chinon in Touraine, lived 
in the ſixteenth century, He was firſt a Cordelier, and af- 
terwards a phyſician, He diftinguiſhed himſelf by his 
knowledge of the languages ; but his chief recommendation 
was his humour, He publiſhed a Latin tranſIKion of the 
aphoriſms of Hippocrates, and ſeveral other ſerious perfor- 
mances, which are now forgotten : but his hiſtory of Pan- 

tagruel is fill admired by all thoſe who have any taſte for 
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In a word, the Italians alone were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of every thing that was beautiful, excepting 
muſic, which was then but in a rude ſtate, and 
experimental philoſophy, which was every where 
equally unknown. 

Laſtly, the fourth age is that known by the 
name of the age of Lewis XIV. and is perhaps 
that which approaches the neareſt to perfection 
of all the four; enriched by the diſcoveries of 
the three former ones, it has done greater things 
in certain kinds than thoſe three together. All 
the arts indeed were not carried farther than 
under the Medicis, Auguſtus, and Alexander; 
but human reaſon in general was more improved. 
In this age we firſt became acquainted with 
found philoſophy; it may truly be ſaid that 
to begin from the laſt years of cardinal Riche- 
lieu's adminiſtration, till thoſe which followed 
the death of Lewis XIV. that there has happened 
ſuch a general revolution in our arts, our genius, 
our manners, and even in our government, 
that will ſerve as an immortal mark to the trug 


— 


humour and ſatire. He was celebrated by all the wits of 
bis time, ſuch as Buda, Clement Marot, du Bellay, and 
de Baif. He died at the age of ſeventy, in the year 1553, 
and was honoured with divers epitaphs, of which the ſol- 
lowing ſeems to be the beſt adapted. 


Pluton, prince du noir empire, 
Ou es tiens ne rient jamais, 
Recois au jourd hui Rabelais, 
Et vous aurez tous de quoi rire. 


He was a favourite with La Fontaine, who being one 
day in company with the two Boileaus and Racine, when 
the converſation turned upon St. Auguſtine, he ſeemed to 
wake from a profound reverie, and turning to Boileau the 
doctor, aſked very gravely, if he thought Rabelais was not a 
greater wit than St, Auguſtine ? 7 

glory 
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glory of our country. This happy influence 


has not been confined to France; it has com- 
municated itſelf to England, where it has ſtir- 
ed up an emulation, which that ingenious and 
deeply learned nation ſtood in need of at that 
time; it has introduced taſte into Germany, 
and the ſciences into Ruſha; it has even re- 
animated Italy, which was languiſhing ; and 
Europe is indebted for its politeneſs and ſpirit of 
ſociety to the court of Lewis XIV. 

Before this time the Italians called all the 
people on this ſide the Alps by the name of Bar- 
barians; it muſt be owned, that the French in 
ſome degree deſerved this reproachful epithet. 
Our forefathers joined the romantic gallantry of 
the Moors with the Gothic rudeneſs: they had 
hardly any of the agreeable arts amongſt them, 
which is a proof that the uſeful arts were likewiſe 
neglected; for when once the things of uſe are 
carried to perfection, the tranſition is quickly 
made to the elegant 2nd the agreeable; and it 
is not at all aſtoniſhing, that painting, ſculpture, 
poetry, eloquence, and philoſophy, ſhould be 
in a manner unknown to a nation, who, tho? 
poſſeſſed of harbours on the Weſtern Ocean, 
and the Mediteranean Sea, were without ſhips; 
and who, though fond of luxury to an exceſs, 
were hardly provided with the moſt common 
manufactures. 

The Jews, the Genoeſe, the Venetians, the 
Portugueſe, the Flemiſh, the Dutch, and the 
Englith, carried on in their turns the trade of 
France, who was ignorant even of the firſt 
principles of commerce. Lewis XIII. at his 
acceſhon to the crown had not a ſingle ſhip ; 
the city of Paris contained not quite four hun- 


dred 
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dred thouſand men, and had not above four fine 
public edifices; the other cities of the kingdom 
reſembled thoſe pitiful villages which we ſee on 
the other ſide the Loire, The nobility, who 
were all ſtationed in the country, in dungeons 
ſurrounded with deep ditches, - oppreſſed the 
peaſant who cultivated the land. The high roads 
were almoſt impaſſable; the towns were deſti- 
tute of police, and the government had hardly 
ever any credit — foreign nations. 

We muſt acknowledge, that ever ſince the 
decline of the Carlovingian family, France had 
languiſhed more or leſs in this infirm ſtate, 
merely for want of the benefit of a good admi- 
niſtration. 

For a ſtate to be powerful, the people muſt 
either enjoy a liberty founded on the laws, or 
the royal authority muſt be fixed beyond all 
oppoſition. In France the people were ſlaves 
till the reign of Philip Auguſtus ; the noblemen 
were tyrants till Lewis XI; and the kings, al- 
ways employed in maintaining their authority 
againſt their vaſlals, had neither leaſure to think 
about the happineſs of their ſubjects, nor the 
power of making them happy. 

Lewis XI. did a great deal for the regal 
power, but nothing for the happineſs or glory 
of the nation. Francis I. gave birth to trade, 
navigation, and all the arts ; but he was too 
unfortunate to make them take root in the na- 
tion during his time, ſo that they all periſhed 
with him. Henry the Great was on the point 
of raiſing France from the calamities and bar- 
bariſms in which ſhe had been plunged by thirty 
years of diſcord, when he was allaſſinated = 

is 
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his capital, in the midſt of a people whom he 
had begun to make happy. The cardinal de 
Richelieu, buſied in humbling the houſe of 
Auſtria, the Calviniſts, and the grandees, did 
not enjoy a power ſufficiently undiſturbed to 
reform the nation ; but he had at leaſt the ho- 
nour of beginning this happy work. 

Thus, for the ſpace of goo years, our genius 
has been almoſt always reſtrained under a Gothic 
government, in the midſt of diviſions and civil 
wars; deſtitute of any laws or fixed cuſtoms, 
changing, every ſecond century, a language, 


which ſtill continued rude and unformed ; the 


nobles were without diſcipline, and ſtrangers 
to every thing but war and idleneſs. The 
clergy lived in diforder and ignorance, and the 
common people without induſtry, and ſtupified 
in their wretchedneſs. 

The French had no ſhare either in the great 
diſcoveries, or admirable inventions of other 
nations: they have no title to the diſcoveries of 
painting, gun- powder, glaſſes, teleſcopes, the 
ſector, compaſs, the air- pump, or the true ſyſtem 


of the univerſe; they were making tournaments, 


while the Portugueſe and Spaniards were diſco- 
vering and conquering new countries from the 
eaſt to the weſt of the known world. Charles 
V. had already ſcattered the treaſures of Mexico 
over Europe, before the ſubjects of Francis I. 
had diſcovered the uncultivated country of Ca- 
nada; but, by the little which the French did in 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century, we may 
ſee what they are capable of when properly con- 
ducted. 3 | 
I propoſe in this place to ſhew what they _ 
en 
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been under Lewis XIV. and it is to be wiſhed 
that the poſterity of this monarch, and that of 
his ſubjects, equally animated with an happy 
emulation, may uſe their endeavours to ſurpals 
their anceſtors. 

It muſt not be expected to meet here with a 
minute detail of the wars carried on in this age: 
this would be an endleſs taſk; we are obliged to 
leave to the compilers of annals, the care of col- 
lecting, with exactneſs, all theſe ſmall facts, which 
would only ſerve to divert the attention from 
the principal object. It is their province to point 
out the marches and counter-marches of armies, 
and the particular days on which the trenches 
were opened before towns, which were taken 
and retaken again by force of arms, or ceded 
and reſtored by treaties. A thouſand circum- 
ſtances which are intereſting to thoſe who live 
at the time, are loſt to the eyes of poſterity, - 
and diſappear, to make room for the great events 
which have determined the fate of empires“. 
Every tranſaction is not worthy of being com- 
mitted to writing. In this hiſtory we ſhall con- 
fine ourſelves only to what is deſerving of the 
attention of all ages, what paints the genius and 
manners of mankind, contributes to inſtruction, 
and prompts to. the love of virtue, of the arts, 
and of our country. 

We have already ſeen what France and the 
other kingdoms of Europe were, before the birth 


—_—_____ 


Vet thoſe very events, the recital of which our author 
ſeems to deſpiſe, have not only influenced the deſtiny of 
empires, but even ſtrongly marked the character and un- 
derſtanding of the times in which they happened. 
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of Lewis XIV. we ſhall now deſcribe the great 
political and military events of his reign. The 
interior government of the kingdom, as being 
an object of more importance to the people, 
ſhall be treated of by itſelf. The private life of 
Lewis XIV. and the particular anecdotes of his 
court, and reign, ſhall hold a principal place in 
this account, There ſhall be other articles for 
the arts and ſciences, and for the progreſs of 
the human mind in this age. Laſtly, we ſhall 
ſpeak of the church, which has been ſo long con- 
nected with the government, has ſometimes di- 
ſturbed its peace, and at others been its defence; 
and which, though inſtituted for the inculcat- 
ing of morality, too frequently gives itſelf up to 
politics and the impulſe of the human paſſions, 
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CHAP. CLXVI. 


Of the STATES of EuRorE before 
LEWIS XIV. 


O R a long time paſt the Chriſtian part 
of Europe (Muſcovy excepted) might 


be conſidered as a great republic divided 

into ſeveral ſtates, ſome of which were mo- 
narchical, others mixt, ſome ariſtocratical, and 
others popular ; but all correſponding with one 
another; all having the ſame baſis of religion, 
though divided into ſeveral ſects, and acknow- 
ledging the ſame principles of public and poli- 
tical equity, which were unknown to the other 
parts of the world. It is from theſe principles 
that the European nations do not make ſlaves 
of their priſoners; that they reſpect the perſons 
of their enemies ambaſladors ; that they agree 
together concerning the pre-eminence, and ſome 
other rights belonging to certain princes ; ſuch 
as the emperor, kings, and other leſſer poten- 
tates: and particularly in the prudent policy of 
preſerving, as far - they are able, an cqual 
= bal- 
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tallance of power between themſelves ; by con- 
t nually carrying on negociations even in the 
rr idſt of war, and keeping ambaſſadors, or leſs 
honourable ſpies at each other's courts, to give 
notice to the reſt, of the deſigns of any ſingle 
one, to ſound the alarm at once over all Europe, 
and to prevent the weaker ſide from being in- 
vaded by the ſtronger, who is always — Þ to 
attempt it. 

After the death of Charles V. the ballance 
of power inclined too much on the ſide of the 
houſe of Auſtria. This powerful houſe was, 
in the year 1630, miſtreſs of Spain, Portugal, 
and the riches of America; the Netherlands, 
the duchy of Milan, the kingdoms of Naples, 
Bohemia, Hungary, and even Germany, (if 
we may ſo ſay) were become a part of its pa- 
trimony: and had all theſe ſtates been united 
under one ſingle head of this houſe, it is rea- 
ſonable to believe, that he would, at length, 
have become maſter of all Europe. 


Or GERMAN x. 


| HE empire of Germany is the moſt pow- 
erful neighbour which France has ; it is 
nearly of the ſame extent; there is not, per- 
haps, ſo much money in it, but it abounds 
more with ſturdy men, inured to labour, The 
Germanic nation is*governed, with a very little 
difference, as France was under the firſt kings 
of the Capetian race, who were chiefs of ſeve- 
ral great vaſſals, by whom they were frequently 
very ill obeyed, and of a great number of leſſer 
ones. There are ſixty free cities, called impe- 
rial; about as many ſecular princes ; near forty 
eccle- 
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eccleſiaſtical ones, as well abbots as biſhops, 
nine electors, amongſt whom we may reckon 
four kings; and laſtly, the emperor, who 1s 
head of all theſe potentates : theſe at preſent 
compoſe this great Germanic body, which, by 
the phlegmatic diſpoſition of its members, is 
maintained in as much order and regularity * 
as there was formerly confuſion in the French 
government. 

Each member of the empire has his particular 
rights, privileges, and obligations; and the 
knowledge of ſuch a number of laws, which 
are frequently diſputed, makes, what is called 
in Germany, The itudy of the public law,” 
for which that nation is ſo famous. 

The emperor himſelf ſhould not in fact be 
much more powerful or rich than a doge of 
Venice, You know that Germany being di- 
vided into cities and principalities, nothing is 
left for the chief of ſuch a number of ſtates, but 
the pre-eminence, accompanied with the ſuprem2 
honours, without either demeſnes or money, 
and conſequently without power. He does not 
poſſeſs a ſingle village in virtue of his title of 
emperor. Nevertheleſs this dignity, often as 
vain as ſupreme, has become ſo powerful in the 
hands of the Auſtrians, that it has been fre- 
quently feared that they would convert this re- 
public of princes into an abſolute monarchy. 


* Witneſs the preſent war, and the paſt. We appre- 
hend our author might have compared Germany with more 
propriety, to the heptarchy of the Saxons, a confederacy of 
independent ſtates, which chooſe a preſident or chief, in- 
veſting him with a ſupreme authority to be exerciſed for 
the good of the community : but this authority is acquired 
by election, not enjoyed by 8 right. 
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The chriſtian part of Europe, eſpecially Ger- 
many, was then, and ſtill is divided into two 
parties or ſects. The firſt is, that of the catho- 
lics, who are all more or leſs ſubjeC to the au- 
thority of the pope. The other, that of the ene- 
mies to the ſpiritual and temporal power of the 
pontifr, and the prelates of the church of Rome. 
Theſe latter are called by the general name of 
proteſtants, though divided into Lutherans, 
Calviniſts, and other ſets, who all hate one 
another as much as they do the church of 
Rome. 

In Germany, the ſtates of Saxony, Branden- 
burg, the Palatinate, a part of Bohemia and 
Hungary, the houſes of Brunſwick and Wir- 
temberg followed the Lutheran religion, which 
is by them called the evangelical. All the free 
cities of the empire have likewiſe embraced 
this ſect, as ſeemingly more agreeable to a 
people jealous of their liberty than the religion 
tir th church of Rome. 

The Calviniſts, who are ſcattered amongſt 
the Lutherans, form but an inconſiderable party. 
The Roman Catholics conſtitute the reſt of the 
empire; and having at their head the houſe of 
Auſtria, they were without doubt the moſt 
powerful. 

Not only Germany but all the chriſtian 
ſtates were {till bleeding with the wounds of the 
many religious wars in which they had been 
engaged; a madneſs peculiar to chriſtians, and 
unknown to idolaters, and which was the fatal 
conſequence of that dogmatic turn, which had 
for ſo long a time been introduced among all 
ranks of people. Almoſt every point of con- 
troverſy occaſioned a civil war; and foreign 

na- 
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nations, (nay perhaps our own poſterity) will 
one day be at a loſs to comprehend how their 
anceſtors could have thus mutually butchered 
each other, while they were preaching up the 
doctrine of patience, 

I have already ſhewn how near Ferdinand II. 
was to changing the German ariſtocracy into 
an abſolute monarchy, and how he was on the 
point of being dethroned by Guſtavus Vaſa. 
His ſon, Ferdinand III. who inherited his po- 
litics, and like him made war from his cabinet, 
ſwayed the imperial ſceptre during the mino- 
rity of Lewis XIV. 

Germany was not then fo flouriſhing as it 
has ſince become. Not only every kind of 
luxury was wholly unknown there, but even 
the conveniences of life were very ſcarce in the 
houſes of the greateſt noblemen, till the year 
1686, when they were introduced by the French 
refugees, who retired thither and ſet up their 
manufactories. 
country was deſtitute both of trade and money: 
the gravity of manners, and flowneſs peculiar 
to the Germans, deprived them of thoſe plea- 
ſures and agreeable arts which the more pe- 
netrating Italians had cultivated for many years, 
and which the French induſtry began now to 
carry to perfection. The — though 
rich at home, were poor every where elſe; and 
this poverty, added to the difficulty of uniting 
in a ſhort time, ſo many different people under 
one ſtandard, made it impoſſible for them to 
carry the war into their neighbours dominions, 
or ſupport it there for any time, nearly as at 
this day. Accordingly, we almoſt always find 
the French carrying on a war againſt the em- 
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pire within the empire. The difference of 
government and genius make the French more 
proper for attacking, and the Germans for act- 
ing on the defenſive. 


Or SPAIN. 


3 HE Spaniſh nation, governed by the 
elder branch of the houſe of Auſtria, after 
the death of Charles V. had made itſelf more 
formidable to Europe than the Germanic empire. 
The kings of Spain were infinitely more abſo- 
lute and rich than the emperors : and the mines 
of Mexico and Peru furniſhed them with trea- 
ſures ſufficient to purchaſe the liberties of Eu- 
rope. You have already ſeen the, projet of 
univerſal monarchy, or rather univerſal ſupe- 
riority on the Chriſtian continent, begun b 
Charles V. and carried on by Philip II. 

Ihe Spaniſh greatneſs under Philip II. be- 
came a vaſt body without ſubſtance, which had 
more reputation than real ſtrength. 

Philip IV. who inherited his father's weak- 
neſs, loſt Portugal by his negle&t; Rouſſillon 
by the inferiority of his arms; and Catalonia 
by the abuſe of his abſolute authority. Such 
princes could not long continue ſucceſsful in 
their wars againſt France. If our errors and 
diviſions gave them ſome few advantages, they 
ſoon Joſt the fruits of them by their own want 
of capacity. Beſides, they had a people to 
command whoſe privileges gave them a right to 
{ſerve ill. The Caſtilians, for inſtance, had a 
privilege by which they were exempted from 
ſerving out of their own country. The Arra- 
gonians were continually — their liber- 

ties 
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ties to the orders of the king's council; and 
the Catalans, Who looked upon their kings as 
their enemies, would not even ſuffer them to 
raiſe militia in their provinces. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, 
Spain, by being united to the empire, threw a 
very formidable weight into the balance of 
Europe. 


Or PORTUGAL. 


A T this time Portugal was again made a 
kingdom. John duke of Braganza, who 
paſſed for a weak prince, had wreſted this pro- 
vince from a king who was weaker than him- 
ſelf. The Portugueſe, through neceſſity, culti- 
vated trade, which the Spaniards through pride 
neglected, and had lately, (in the year 1641) 
entered into a league with the French and 
Dutch againſt Spain. France gained more by 
the revolution in Portugal than ſhe could have 
done by the moſt ſignal victories. The French 
miniſtry, without having in the leaſt contributed 
to this event, reaped without any trouble the 
greateſt advantage that can be wiſhed for over 
an enemy ; that of ſeeing him attacked by an 
irreconcileable power. 

Portugal, who thus threw off the Spaniſh 
yoke, extended its trade, and augmented its 
power, puts us in mind of Holland, which 
. the ſame advantages, though in a very 
different manner. 
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Of the UNITED PROVINCES. 


HIS ſmall tate, compoſed of ſeven united 

provinces, a country abounding in ex- 
cellent paſturage, but deſtitute of all kind of 
grain, unhealthy, and in a manner buried in the 
ſea, was for about half a century almoſt the only 
example in the world, of what may be done 
the love of liberty and unwearied labour. "Theſe 
poor people, few in number, and inferiof in 
military diſcipline to the meaneſt of the Spaniſh 
militia, and of no account in the reſt of Eu- 
rope, made head againſt the whole collected 
force of their maſter and tyrant Philip II. elu- 
ded the deſigns of ſeveral princes who offered 
to aſſiſt them, in hopes of enflaving them, and 
tounded a power which we have ſeen coun- 
terbalancing that of Spain itſelf. The deſpe- 
ration which tyranny inſpires firſt armed theſe 
people; liberty raiſed their courage, and the 
princes of the houfe of Orange made them ex- 
cellent foldiers. No ſooner were they become 
conquerors of their maſters, than they eſta- 
bliſhed a form of government which preſerves 
as far as is poſſible, equality, the moſt natural 
right of mankind. 

This ſtate of ſo new a kind was from its- 
firſt foundation intimately attached to France: 
they were united by intereſt, and had the ſame 
enemies. Henry the Great, and Lewis XIII. 
had been its allies and protectors, 
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Or ENGLAND. 


NGLAN D, a far more powerful ſtate, 
arrogated to itſelf the ſovereignty of the 
ſeas, and pretended to preſerve a ballance be- 
tween the powers of Europe; but Charles J. 
who began his reign in 1625, was fo far from 
being able to ſupport the weight of this ballance, 
that he found the ſceptre already falling through 
his hands: he had attempted to render his 
power independent of the laws of England, and 
to make a change in the religion of Scotland. 
He was too headſtrong to be diverted from his 
projects, and too weak to carry them into ex- 
ecution. He was the good huſband, the good 
maſter, the good father, and the honeſt man *; 
but an ill adviſed prince: he engaged in a civil 
war, which loſt him his throne, and made him 
end his life on a ſcaffold, by an unparalleled 
revolution. 

This civil war, which was begun in the mi- 
nority of Lewis XIV. prevented England for 
ſome time from taking part in her neighbours 
concerns : ſhe loſt her credit in Europe, with 
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* We ſhould be glad to know how he could be a good 


man that endeavoured to render himſelf abſolute and inde- 
pendent of the laws of his country, Mr. de Voltaire would 
have done more juſtice to the character of Charles, had he 
faid that monarch was too jealous of his prerogative, upon 
which he imagined the commons wanted to intrench ; and 
did not ſufficiently advert to the extent of the privileges of 
the people. That he ſhould be miſtaken in theſe particu- 
lars, is not at all ſurprifing, when we conjecture that the 
bounds of prerogative and privilege were not at that pe- 
riod aſcertained, 
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her quiet at home; her trade was obſtructed, 
and other nations looked upon her as buried 
beneath her own ruins, till the time that ſhe 
at once became more formidable than ever, un- 
der the rule of Cromwell, who had enſlaved 
her with the goſpel in one hand, the ſword 
in the other, and the maſk of religion on his 
face; and who in his adminiſtration concealed, 
under the qualities of a great king, all the 
crimes of an uſurper. 


Or ROME. 


& 8 HE ballance which England had ſo long 
flattered itſelf with the hopes of keeping 
up by its ſuperior power, Rome endeavoured 
to maintain by its politics. Italy was divided 
as it now is into ſeveral ſovereignties; that 
which is poſſeſſed by the pope is ſufficiently 
great to render him reſpectable as a prince, and 
too ſmall to make him formidable. The nature 
of the government does not contribute to the 
peopling of his country, which alſo has very 
little trade or money. His ſpiritual authority, 
which is always mixed with ſomething of the 
temporal, is lighted and abhorred by one 
half of Chriſtendom: and though he is con- 
ſidered as a father by the other half, yet he has 
ſome children who reſiſt his will at times with 
reaſon and ſucceſs. It is the maxim of the 
French government to look upon him as a ſa- 
ered but enterpriſing perſon, whoſe hands muſt 
ſometimes be tied, though they kiſs his feet. 
We ſtill ſee in all the catholic countries the 
traces of thoſe ſteps which the court of Rome 
has frequently made towards univerſal mo- 

| narchy. 
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narchy. All the princes of the Romifh reli- 
gion, upon their acceſſion, ſend an embaſly to 
the pope, which is termed the embaſſy of obe- 
dience. Every crowned head has a cardinal at 
his court, who takes the name of protector. The 
pope grants bulls for filling up all vacant bi- 
ſhopricks, and expreſſes himſelf in theſe bulls as 
if he conferred theſe dignities by his own pure 
authority. All the Italian, Spaniſh, Flemiſh, 
and even ſome of the French biſhops, ſtile 
themſelves biſhops by the divine permiſſion, and 
that of the holy ſee. There is no kingdom in 
which he has not ſeveral benefices in his no- 
mination ; and he receives as a tribute the firſt 
years revenues of conſiſtorial benehices, 

The religious orders, whoſe principals reſide 
at Rome, are again ſo many immediate ſub- 


jets to the pontiff, ſcattered over all ſtates. 


Cuſtom, which does every thing, and which 
occaſions the world to be governed by abuſes 
as by laws, has not always permitted princes 
to put an entire ſtop to this danger, which in 
other reſpects is connected with things uſeful 
and ſacred. To ſwear allegiance to any other 
than the ſovereign is a crime of high treaſon 
in a layman ; but in a convent it is a religious 
act. The difficulty of knowing how far we 
are to carry our obedience to this foreign 
ſovereign, the eaſe with which we ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be ſeduced, the pleafure there is in 
throwing off a natural yoke for a voluntary one, 
the ſpirit of diſcord and the unhappineſs of the 
times, have but too often prevailed on whole 
bodies of religious orders to ſerve the cauſe of 
Rome againſt their own country. a 
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The enlightened ſpirit which has reigned in 
France for this century paſt, and which has com- 
municated itſelf to people of all ranks, has proved 
the moſt effectual remedy againſt this abuſe. 
The excellent books which have been written 
on this ſubject, have done real ſervice both to 
kings and people; and one of the great changes 
which was wrought by this means in our man- 
ners, under the reign of Lewis XIV. is, that 
the religious of all kinds begin now to be per- 
ſuaded that they ſhould be ſubject to their king, 
before they are ſervants to the ou. The ju- 
ridical power, which is the eſſential mark of 
ſovereignty, ſtill remains with the Roman pon- 
tiff; and even the French government, not- 
withſtanding all the liberties of the Gallican 
church, allows a final appeal to the pope in all 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes. 

If any one is deſirous of obtaining a divorce, 
of marrying a near relation, or of being re- 
leaſed from their vows, application is to be 
made to the court of Rome, and not to the 
biſhop of the dioceſe; there all indulgencies 
are rated, and the individuals of all ſtates may 
from thence purchaſe diſpenſations at all prices. 

Theſe advantages, which are by many people 
looked upon as the conſequences of the greateſt 


No court ever knew better how to act recs 
able to men and times. The popes are almoſt 
always Italians, grown grey in public __ 
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and diveſted of thoſe paſſions which make men 
blind to their intereſt; their council is com- 
poſed of cardinals, who reſemble them, and 
who are all animated with the ſame ſpirit. This 
council iſſues mandates, which reach as far as 
China, and the extremes of America, in which 
ſenſe it may be ſaid to take in the whole uni- 
verſe; and we may ſay of it as a ſtranger for- 
merly ſaid of the Roman ſenate : *I have be- 
held an aſſembly of kings.” Moſt of our wri- 
ters have with reaſon inveighed againſt the 
ambition of this court; but I do not find one 
who has done ſufficient juſtice to its prudence, 
neither do I know if any other nation could 
have ſo long maintained itſelf in the poſſeſſion 
of ſo many privileges continually conteſted ; 
any other court might probably have loſt them, 
either by its haughtineſs, its effeminacy, its 
ſloth, or its vivacity ; but that of Rome, by an 
almoſt conſtant proper uſe of reſolution and 
conceſſion, has preſerved all that was humanly 
poſſible for her to preſerve. We have ſeen 
her ſubmiſſive to Charles V. terrible to our 
king, Henry III. the friend and the foe by turns 
to Henry IV. acting _— with Lewis 
XIII. openly oppoſing Lewis XIV. at a time 
when he was to be feared; and frequently a 
private enemy to the emperors, of whom ſhe 
was more diſtruſtful than even of the Turkiſh 
ſultan. 

Some rights, many pretenſions, politics, and 
patience, are all that Rome has now left of 
that ancient power which fix centuries ago at- 
| tempted to ſubject the empire and all Europe 

to the triple crown. 
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Naples is ſtill an exiſting proof of that right 
which the popes formerly aſſumed with ſo much 
art and parade, of creating and beſtowing king - 
doms; but the king of Spain, who is the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor of that kingdom, has only left the 
court of Rome the dangerous hdnour of having 
an overpowerful vaſſal. 


Of the reſt of ITALY. 


S for the reſt, the pope's dominions were 

ſituated in a peaceable country, which had 
never been diſturbed but by a trifling war, of 
which I have already ſpoken, between the cardi- 
nals Barberini, nephews to Urban VIII. and the 
duke of Parma. 

The other provinces of Italy were biaſſed by 
various intereſts. Venice had the Turks and 
the emperor to fear, and could hardly defend 
its dominions on the continent againſt the 
pretenſions of Germany, and the invaſion of 
the grand ſignor. She was no longer that city 
which was formerly the miſtreſs of the trade of 
the whole world, and that one hundred and 
fifty years before had excited the jealouſy of 
ſo many crowned heads. The wiſdom of its 
adminiſtration continued the ſame as formerly; 
but its great trade being deſtroyed, deprived it 
of almoſt all its ſtrength, and the city of Venice 
was by its ſituation incapable of being conquer- 
ed, and by its weakneſs incapable of making 
conquelts. 

The ſtate of Florence enjoyed tranquility 
and abundance under the government of the Me- 
dicis family; and literature, arts, and politeneſs, 
which they had firſt introduced, ſtill flouriſhed 

there. 
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there. Tuſcany was at that time in Italy 
what Athens had been in Greece. 

Savoy, after having been rent by a civil war, 
and deſolated by the French and Spaniſh armies, 
was at length wholly united in favour of France, 
and contributed to weaken the Auſtrian power 
in Italy. 

The Swiſs nation preſerved, as at this day, its 
own liberty, without ſeeking to oppreſs its 
neighbours. They ſold the ſervice of their 
troops to nations richer than themſelves : they 
were poor and ignorant of the ſciences, and of 
all the arts which are begotten by luxury ; but 
they were wiſe, and they were happy. 


Of the NoRTHERN KINGDOMS. 


HE Northern nations of Europe, viz. 

Poland, Sweden, Denmark, and Muſcovy, 
were like the other powers, always diſtruſtful of, 
and at war with each other. In Poland, both the 
manners and government were, as they now 
are, nearly the ſame with thoſe of the ancient 
Goths and Franks. The crown was elective ; 
the nobles had a ſhare in the ſupreme autho- 
rity ; the people were ſlaves; the infantry was 
weak ; and the cavalry was wholly compoſed 
of nobles; there were no fortified towns, and 
ſcarcely any trade. Theſe people were at- 
tacked at one time by the Swedes, or the Muſ- 
covites, and at others by the Turks. 

The Swedes, who were a freer nation by 
their conſtitution, which admits even the loweſt 
claſs of the people into the aſſembly of the general 
eſtates, but at that time more ſubject to their 
kings than the Poles, were almoſt every where 
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victorious. Denmark, which had formerly been 
ſo formidable to Sweden, was no longer ſo to 


any power; and Muſcovy was not yet emerged 
from barbariſm. 


Of the TURKS. 
=: HE Turks were not what they had been 


under their Selims, their Mahomets, and 
their Solymans. The ſeraglio, though cor- 
rupted by effeminacy, ſtill retained its cruelty. 
The ſultans were at the ſame time the moſt 
deſpotic of ſovereigns, and the leaſt ſecure of 
their throne and life. Oſman and Ibrahim had 
lately been ſtrangled, and Muſtapha had been 
twice depoſed. The Ottoman empire, tottering 
from theſe repeated ſhocks, was alſo attacked 
by the Perſians; but when it had enjoyed a 
little reſpite from them, and that the revolutions 
of the ſeraglio were at an end, this empire be- 
came again formidable to Chriſtendom, and 
ſpread its conqueſts from the mouth of the Bo- 
riſthenes to the Adriatic ſea, Muſcovy, Hun- 
gary, Greece, and the Archipelago, fell alter- 
nately a prey to the Turkiſh arms; and from 
the year 1644, they had conſtantly carried on 
the war of Candia, which proved ſo fatal to 
the Chriſtians. 

Such then were the ſituation, ſtrength, and 
intereſts of the principal European nations, 
about the time that Lewis I. of France 
departed this life. 
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The Situation of FRANCE. 


RANCE, who was in alliance with 

Sweden, Holland, Savoy, and Portugal, 
and had the favourable wiſhes of the other na- 
tions who remained inactive, was engaged in a 
war againſt the empire and Spain, which 
proved ruinous to both ſides, and particularly 
fatal to the houſe of Auſtria, This war was 
like all thoſe which have been carried on for 
fo many centuries between chriſtian princes, in 
which millions of men have been ſacrificed, and 
whole provinces laid waſte to obtain a few 
frontier towns, the poſſeſſion of which is ſeldom 
worth the expence of conquering them. 

Lewis XIII's generals had taken Rouſſillon 
and the Catalans had given their province to 
France, as the X of that liberty which 
they defended againſt their kings; but all 
theſe ſucceſſes had not prevented the enemy 
from making themſelves maſters of Corbie, in 
the year 1637, and advancing as far as Pontoiſe. 
Fear had driven one half of the inhabitants out 
of Paris; and cardinal de Richelieu, in the 
midſt of his mighty projets for humbling the 
Auſtrian power, had been reduced to lay a tax 
upon the houſes with great gates in the city 
of Paris; every one of which was obliged to 
furniſh a footman armed, to drive the enemy 
from the gates of the metropolis. 

The French there had done the Spaniards 
and Germans a great deal of miſchief, and had 
ſuffered as much themſelves, 


The 
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The Manners of the AGE. 


6 2 HE wars had produced ſeveral illuſtrious 
generals ; ſuch as a Guſtavus Adolphus, a 
Walſtein, a duke of Saxe Weimar, a Picolomini, 
a John de Vert, the marechal of Guebriant, the 
princes of Orange, and the count of Harcourt : 
nor was this ageleſs famous for miniſters of ſtate. 
Chancellor Oxenſtiern *, the count duke Oli- 
varez, and the cardinal duke de Richelieu, had 
drawn the attention of all Europe upon them, 
eſpecially the latter. There never was an age 
which had not ſome famous ſtateſmen and ſol- 
diers: politics and arms ſeem unhappily to be 
the two profeſſions moſt natural to man, who 
muſt always be either negociating or hghting. 
The moſt fortunate is accounted the greateſt; and 
the public frequently attributes to merit what 
is only the effect of an happy ſucceſs. 

War was then carried on differently from 
what it afterwards was in the time of Lewis 
XIV. There were not ſuch numerous armies : 
no general ſince the ſiege of Metz by Charles 
V. had been at the head of fifty thouſand men. 
They did not make uſe of ſo many cannon in 
the beſieging and defending of places as at pre- 
ſent. The art of fortification itſelf was then 
in its infancy. Spears and ſhort guns were then 
in uſe, as well as the ſword, which is now en- 
tirely laid aſide. One of the old laws of na- 


Axel Oxenſtiern was great chancellor of Sweden, and 
prime miniſter to Guſtavus Adolphus, after whoſe death he 
conducted the affairs of the Swedes and their allies in Ger- 
many, under the name of Director-General. 
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tions was ſtill in force, namely, that of de- 
claring war by a herald. Lewis XIII. was 
the laſt who obſerved this cuſtom: he ſent an 
herald at arms to Bruſſels, to declare war againſt 
Spain, in the year 1635. | 
Nothing was more common at that time than 
to ſee armies commanded by | mr the car- 
dinal Infant, the cardinals of Savoy, Richelieu, 
la Valette“, and Sourdis +, archbiſhop of Bour- 
deaux, had put on the cuiraſs, and waged war 
in perſon. A biſhop of Mendes had been frequent- 
ly intendant of the army. The popes ſometimes 
threatned theſe military prelates with excom- 
munication. Pope Urban VIII. being incen- 
ſed againſt France, ſent word to cardinal la 
Valette, that he would ſtrip him of the purple, 
if he did not lay down the ſword; but when 
the pontiff came afterwards to be reconciled to 
France, he loaded them with benedictions. 
Ambaſſadors, who are equally the miniſters 
of peace with churchmen, made no difficulty of 
ſerving in the armies of the allied powers, ts 
whom they were ſent. Charnace, who was 
envoy from-the court of France, to Holland, 
commanded a regiment there in 1637; and 


Louis de Nogaret, cardinal de la Valette, was third ſon 
to the duke d' Epernon. While archbiſhop of Tholouſe, 
pope Paul V. raiſed him to the rank of a cardinal, in the 
year 1621, He was alſo commander of the order of the 
Holy Ghoſt, lieutenant general of the king's armies, and 
governor of Anjou. He owed all his promotions to the 
favour of cardinal de Richelieu, to whoſe intereſt he was 
entirely devoted. 

+ It was not Francis d'Eſcoubleau, cardinal de Sourdis, 
but his brother Henry, his coadjutor and afterwards ſuc- 
ceſſor in the archbiſhopric of Bourdeaux, who acted in a mi- 
litary capacity, as being commander of the king's ** 
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ſometimes afterwards, even the ambaſſador 
d' Eſtrade was a colonel in the Dutch ſervice. 
France had not in all above eighty thouſand 
effective men on foot. Its marine, which had 
for ſome centuries fallen to decay, and had af- 
terwards been a little reſtored by cardinal de 
Richelieu, was ruined under Mazarin. Lewis 
XIII. had not more than forty-five millions of 


real ordinary revenue; but money was then at 


twenty-ſix livres the mark, conſequently theſe 
forty-five millions amounted to near eighty- 


five millions of the preſent currency, when 


the arbitrary value of the ſilver mark is carried 
to forty-nine livres and an half; an exorbitant 
numerical value, and which juſtice and the in- 
tereſt of the public forbid ever to be increaſed. 

Trade, which is ſo univerſal at preſent, was 
then only in a very few hands: the police of 
the kingdom was entirely neglected, a certain 
ſign of a bad adminiſtration, Cardinal de 
Richelieu, wholly taken up with his own great- 
neſs, which was [inked with that of the ſtate, 
had begun to render France formidable without 
doors, but had not been able to it make flouriſh- 
ing within. The roads were neither kept in re- 
pair nor properly guarded ; they were infected 
by troops of robbers. The ſtreets of Paris, 
which were narrow, badly paved, and covered 
with diſagreeable filth, ſwarmed with thieves. 
It is proved by the regiſters of parliament, that 
the city watch was at that time reduced to 
forty-five men, badly payed, and who fre- 
quently did no duty at all. 

Ever fince the death of Francis I. France had 
been continually rent by civil wars, or difturbed 
by factions. The people never wore the yoke 
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in a voluntary or peaceable manner. The 
nobles were trained up from their youth in con- 
ſpiracies ; it was the court-art, the ſame as that 
of pleaſing the ſovereign has ſince been. 

is ſpirit of diſcord and faction ſpread itſelf 
from the court into the ſmalleſt towns, and took 
poſſeſſion of all public ſocieties in the kingdom; 
every thing was diſputed, becauſe there was no 
general rule; the very pariſhes in Paris uſed to 
come to blows with each other; and proceſſions 
have fought together about the honour of their 
banners. The canons of Notre Dame were 
frequently ſeen engaged with thoſe of the Holy 
Chapel ; the parliament and the chamber of ac- 
.counts battled for the upper hand in the church 
of Notre Dame, the very day that Lewis XIII. 
pat his kingdom under the proteCtion of the 

irgin Mary. 

Almoſt all the public corporations of the 
kingdom were in arms, and almoſt every in- 
dividual was inflamed with the fury of duelling. 
This Gothic barbariſm, which was formerly 
authorized by kings themſelves, and was become 
the diſtinguiſhing character of the nation, con- 
tributed as —— as the foreign and domeſtic 
wars to depopulate the country. It is not ſay- 
ing too much to aver, that in the courſe of 
twenty years, of which ten had been troubled 
by war, there died more French gentlemen by 
the hands of Frenchmen than by thoſe of the 
enemy. 

We ſhall not here take any notice of the 
manner in which the arts and ſciences were 


cultivated : this part of the hiſtory of our man- 


ners will be found in its proper place. We 
ſhall only remark, that the French nation was 
| plunged 
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plunged in ignorance, without excepting even 
thoſe who look upon themſelves as removed 
above the common people. 

Aſtrologers were much conſulted, and greatly 
confided in. All the 'memoirs of this age, to 
begin with the hiſtory of the preſident de Thou, 
are full of prediCtions : even the grave and rigid 
duke of Sully himſelf, very ſeriouſly relates thoſe 
which were made to Henry IV. This creduli- 
ty, which is the moſt infallible mark of igno- 
rance, prevailed ſo much at that time, that care 
was taken to keep an aſtrologer concealed in 
queen Anne of Auſtria's chamber, while ſhe 
was in labour of Lewis the XIV, 

It is hardly credible, though we find it re- 
lated by the abbot Vittorio Siri, a cotemporary 
writer of great authority, that Lewis XIII. had 
the ſurname of Juſt given him from his child- 
hood, becauſe he was born under the ſign Li- 
bra, or the ballance. | 

The ſame weakneſs which firft brought this 
abſurd chimera of judicial aſtrology into vogue, 
occaſioned a belief in faſcinations and witchcrafts ; 
it was even made a point of religion, and no- 
thing was to be ſeen but prieſts driving out devils 
from thoſe who were ſaid to be voſſelſed. The 
courts of juſtice, compoſed of magiſtrates who 


_ ought to have more underſtanding than the vul- 


gar, were employed in trying witches and ſor- 


cerers. The death of the famous curate of Lou- 


doun, Urban Grandier, will ever be a ſtain upon 
the memory of cardinal de Richelieu. This 
man was condemned to the ſtake for a ma- 
gician, by commiſſioners appointed by the 
council of ſtate. We cannot without indigna- 
tion reflect, that the miniſter and the judges 
ou 
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ſhould have been ſo weak as to believe in the 
devils of Loudun “, and ſo barbarous as to con- 
demn an innocent man to the flames ; and it 
will be remembered with aſtoniſhment by the 
lateſt poſterity, that the wife of the marechal 
d' Ancre was burnt in the Place de Greve for a 
witch. | 

There is ſtill to be ſeen, in a copy of ſome re- 
giſters of the Chatelet, a trial which was begun 
in the year 1601, on account of a horſe, whom 
his maſter had with great pains taught to per- 
form tricks, as we now ſee ſome every day at 
our fairs. They wanted to burn both maſter 
and horſe, 

We have already ſaid enough to give an idea 
of the manners and ſpirit of the age which pre- 
ceded that of Lewis XIV. 

This want of underſtanding in all orders of 
the ſtate, did not a little encourage, even among 
the beſt people, certain ſuperſtitious practices, 


— —— 


The real crime for which Grandier ſuffered, was his 
being believed the author of a lampoon, intituled, La Cour- 
donniere de Loudun, in which the birth and character of car- 
dinal Richelieu were ſeverely ſatiriſed. Grandier being ac- 
cuſed by the Capuchins, of exerciſing the black art upon 
ſome Urſuline nuns, ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed at Loudun, 
he was brought to his trial, and found guilty on the evidence 
of the following devils, Aſhtaroth, of the order of the ſe- 
raphim, and chief of the poſſeſſing demons; Eaſas, Celſus, 
Acaos, Cedon, and Aſmodeus, of the order of the thrones ; 
Alex, Zabulon, Nephthalim, Cham, Uriel, and Acbas, of 
the order of principalities ; in other words, by the Urſu- 
lines, ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed by theſe devils. He was 
condemned to be burned alive, and ſu ered with great c u- 
rage and compoſure : when he was brought to the ftake, 
a drone-fly happening to buz about his head, a monk who 
was preſent, cried aloud, that the devil was come in the 
ſhape of a drone to fetch away the ſoul of Grandicr. 
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which were a diſgrace to religion, The pro- 


teſtants, confounding the reaſonable worſhip 
of the catholics with the abuſes introduced into 
that worſhip, were more firmly fixed in their 
hatred to our church; to our popular ſuperſti- 
tions, frequently intermingled with debauche- 
ries, they oppoſed a brutal lerneſs and a ferocity 
of manners, the character of almoſt all reform- 
ers. Thus was France rent and debaſed by 
a party ſpirit, while that ſocial diſpoſition, for 
which the nation is now ſo deſervedly famous and 
eſteemed, was unknown amongſt us. There 
were then no houſes where men of merit might 
meet together to communicate their lights to 
each other, no academies, no theatres. In a 
word, our manners, laws, arts, ſociety, reli- 
gion, peace, and war, had no reſemblance with 
what was afterwards ſeen in that age known 
by the name of THE AGE OF Lewis XIV. 


RERERE RE RKEREREREEN 


CHAP, CLAYH. 
MINORITY of LEWIS XIV. 


The Victories of the FRENCH under the great 
CoNnpE, then Duke of ENGUIEN. 


ARDINAL de Richelieu and Lewis 
XIII. were lately dead, the one admired 

and hated, the other already forgotten. "They 
had left the French, who were at that time a 
reſtleſs people, in a fixed averſion to the. very 
name of a miniſtry, and with very little reſpect 
to 
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to the throne. Lewis XIII. had, by his will, 
ſettled a council of regency. This 
monarch, ſo ill obeyed when he was 6 
living, flattered himſelf with meeting +3 
with more obſervance after his death; but the 
firſt ſtep taken by his widow, Anne of Auftria, 
was to procure an arret of the parliament of 
Paris for ſetting aſide her huſband's will. This 
body, which had been ſo long in oppoſition to 
the court, and which under Lewis had with 
difficulty preſerved its right of making remon- 
ſtrances, now annulled its monarch's will with 
"the ſame eaſe as it would have determined the 
cauſe of a private citizen. Anne of Auſtria ap- 
plied to this aſſembly to have the regency unli- 
mited, becauſe that Mary of Medicis had made 
uſe of the ſame court after the death of Henry 
IV. and Mary of Medicis had ſet this example, 
becauſe any other method would have been te- 
dious and uncertain ; becauſe the parliament 
being ſurrounded by her guards, could not diſ- 
pute her will; and that an arret iſſued by the 
parliament-and the peers, ſeemed to confer an 
inconteſtable right“. 
The cuſtom which always confers the re- 
ency on the king's mother, appeared to the 
rench at that time as fundamental a law as 
that by which women are excluded from the 


crown. The parliament of Paris having twice 


ſettled this point, that is to ſay, having by its 
own authority decreed the regency veſted in 


®* Riencourt, in his hiſtory of Lewis XIV. ſays, that 
Lewis XIII's will was regiſtered in parliament. What de- 
ceived this writer is, that Lewis XIII. had actually declared 
the queen regent, which was confirmed, but that part of his 
will by which he had limited her authority, was ſet aſide. 
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the queen-mothers, ſeemed in fact to have con- 
ferred the regency; it conſidered itſelf, not 
without ſome ſhew of reaſon, as the guardian 
of our kings, and every counſellor our he 
had a part in the ſovereign authority. By the 
ſame arret, Gaſton duke of Orleans, brother to 
the late king, had the vain title given him of 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, under the 
queen-regent, who was abſolute. 

Anne of Auſtria was, upon her firſt aſſuming 
the reins of government, obliged to continue 
the war againſt her brother Philip IV. king of 
Spain, whom ſhe affectionately loved. It is 
difficult to aſſign any poſitive reaſon for the 
French having undertaken this war; they 
claimed nothing from Spain, not even Navarre, 
which ought to have been the patrimony. of the 
kings of France. They had continued at war 
ever fince the year 1634, becauſe cardinal de 
Richelieu would have it fo, and ir is to be ſup- 
poſed that he was deſirous of it, in order to 
make himſelf neceſſary. He had engaged in a 
league againſt the emperor with the Swedes, 
and duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, one of 
thoſe generals whom the Italians called Condot- 
tieri, who ſold the ſervice of their troops. He 
likewiſe attacked the Auſtrian Spaniſh branch, 
in thoſe ten provinces which we now call by 
the general name of Flanders ; and he had di- 
vided this country with the Dutch, at that 
time our allies, tho' it was not yet conquered. 

The ſtreſs of the war lay on the fide of Flan- 
ders: the Spaniſh troops marched from the fron- 
tiers of Hainault to the number of twenty-ſix 
thouſand men, under the command of an old 
experienced general, whoſe name oy 
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Franciſco de Mello, fell upon and ravaged the 
borders of Champagne, and attacked Rocroi, 
and thought ſoon to advance to the very gates 
of Paris, as they had done eight years betore. 
The death of Lewis XIII. and the weakneſs of a 
minority raiſed their hopes, and when they ſaw 
only an inconſiderable army oppoſed to them, 
and that commanded by a young man of only 
twenty-one years of age, theſe hopes were 
changed into full ſecurity. 

This unexperienced young man, whom they 
ſo much defpiſed, was Lewis of Bourbon, then 
duke of Enguien, known ſince by the name of 
the great Conde. Moſt great generals have be- 
come ſo by degrees, but this prince was born 
a general, The art of war ſeemed in him a 
natural inſtinct, There was only him and the 
Swede Torſtenſon, who at twenty years of age 
were poſſeſſed of this talent which can diſpenſe 
with experience. 

The duke of Enguien had received, together 
with the news of Lewis XIII's death, orders 
not to riſk a battle; the marechal de I'Hopital, 
who had been given him as a counſellor and 
guide, backed theſe timid orders by his own 
caution 3 but the prince heeded neither the 
court nor the marechal : he entruſted his deſign 
to no one but the field-marſhal Gaſſion, a per- 
ſon worthy of being conſulted by him. They 
together obliged the marechal to give his aſſent 
to the battle. 

It is obſerved of the prince, that Ma 
having made all the neceſſary diſpo- 8 
ſitions the evening before the battle, he ſlept ſo 
ſoundly that night, that his people were obliged 
to wake him to begin the engagement. The 
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ſame thing is related of Alexander. It is very 
natural for a young man, exhauſted with the fa- 
tigue which muſt attend the preparations for 
ſuch a day, to fall into a ſound ſleep ; it is like- 
' wiſe as natural that a genius formed for war, 
and acting without confuſion, ſhould leave the 
body ſufficiently calm to enjoy fleep. The 
prince gained the battle himſelf, by a quickneſs 
of ſight, which at once made him diſcern the 
danger, and the means to prevent it; and by a 
cool activity, which carried him to every place 
at the time his preſence was wanted. He him- 
ſelf, at the head of the cavalry, fell upon the 
Spaniſh infantry, till then deemed invincible, 
and which weie as ſtrong and compact as the 
ancient phalanx, ſo greatly eſteemed, and could 
open much quicker than the phalanx could, in 
order to give room for the diſcharge of eighteen 
pieces of cannon, which were placed in its 
center. The prince ſurrounded this body, and 
charged it three times ſucceſſively ; at length 
he broke it, and no ſooner was he aſſured of 
the victory, than he gave orders to put a ſtop 
to the laughter. The Spaniſh officers threw 


themſelves at his feet, for protection againſt. 
the fury of the victorious ſoldiery. The duke 


of Enguien was as aſſiduous in ſecuring them 
as he had been in conquering them, 

The old count de Fuentes, who commanded 
this body of foot, was ſlain on the field of battle; 
which when Conde heard, he ſaid, ** He ſhould 
have wiſhed to have died like him, if he had 
not conquered.” 5 

The high eſteem which the Spaniſh arms 
had till then been held in by all Europe was 
now loſt, and thoſe of the French began to 
gain 
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gain repute, who had not for a century paſt 
gained fo great a victory; for the bloody day 
of Marignan *, which was rather diſputed than 
gained by Francis I. over the Swiſs, was as 
much owing to the black bands of Germany as 
to the French. | 

The battles of Pavia and of St. Quintin 
were again two fatal zras to the reputation of 
France. Henry IV. had the misfortune to gain 
great advantages only over his own nation. In 
the reign of Lewis XIII. the marſhal de Gue- 
briant had had ſome ſmall ſucceſles, but they were 
always counterballanced by loſſes. Guſtavus 
Adolphus was the only one at that time who 
fought thoſe great battles which ſhake a ſtate, 
and remain for ever in the memory of poſterity. 

This battle of Rocroi became the æra of the 
French glory, and of the great Conde's, This 
general knew how to conquer, and to make 
the moſt of conqueſt. The letters he wrote 
made the court reſolve on the ſiege of Theon- 
ville, which cardinal Richelieu had not dared to 
hazard ; and when his couriers returned, they 
found every thing ready for the expedition. 

The prince of Conde marched thro” A 
the enemy's country, eluded the vigi- g, 8. 

Y 5. 1 

lance of general Beck, and at length 13 ˙ 
took Thionville; from thence he haſtened and 
laid ſiege to Cirq, which he likewiſe reduced. 
He obliged the Germans to repaſs the Rhine, 
followed them over that river, and came upon 
the frontiers, where he repaired all the defeats 
and loſſes which the French had ſuſtained after 


See Vol. IV. Chap. CI, 
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the death of the marſhal de Guebriant, He 
found the town of Fribourg in the enemy's 
poſſe ſlion, and general Merci under its walls, 
with an army ſuperior to his own. Conde had 
under him two marechals of France, Gram- 
mont and Furenne, the latter of whom had been 
made marechal about a month, in conſideration 
of the good ſervices he had done againſt the Spa- 
niards in Piedmont, where he laid the founda- 
tion of that great reputation which he afterwards 
acquired, The prince with theſe two generals 
attacked Merci's camp, which was entrenched 
Aug. 21, Upon two eminences. The fight 
* 31> was renewed three times in three ſe- 
1044. veraidays. It is ſaid that the duke 
of Enguien threw his commander's ſtaff into the 
enemy's trenches, and marched to -retake it 
— in hand, at the head of the regiment of 
Conti. There may ſometimes be a neceſſity 
for ſuch bold actions, in leading on troops to 
attacks of ſo dangerous a nature. This battle 
of Fribourg, rather bloody than deciſive, was 
the ſecond victory the prince had gained. Merci 
decamped four days afterwards; and the ſurren- 
der of Philipſbourg and Mentz were at once 
the proofs and fruits of this victory, 

The duke of Enguien then returned to Paris, 
where he was received amidſt the acclamations 
of the people, and demanded of the court the 
rewards due to his ſervices; he left the com- 
mand of his army to marechal Turenne; but 
April. tbis general, notwithſtanding his great 

pril, oy ; | 
— military ſkill, was defeated at Marien- 
+5* dal. Upon this the prince flies back to 


his army, reſumes the command, and to the 
glory 
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glory of commanding the great Turenne, adds 
that of repairing his defeat. He at- aug 
tacks Merci in the plains of Nordlin- * 3, 
gens and gains a complete victory. Ow 

arſhal Grammont was taken ; but general 
Glen, the ſecond in command to Merci, was 
likewiſe made priſoner, and Merci himſelf was 
among the number of the ſlain. This general, 
who was eſteemed one of the greateſt captains 
of his age, was interred on the field of battle 
with this inſcription on his tomb, Sta, viator, 
heroem calcas ; Stop, traveller, thou treadeſt on 
a hero. 

'The name of the duke of Enguien now eclip- 
ſed all others. He afterwards laid OR. „ch 
fiege to Dunkirk, in ſight of the 525 0 
Spaniſh army, and was the firſt 228 
who added that place to the French territories. 

Theſe many ſucceſſes and ſervices, which 
were rather looked upon with a ſuſpicious eye 
by the court, than properly rewarded, made 
him as much feared by the miniſtry as by his 
enemies. He was therefore recalled from his 
theatre of conqueſt and glory, and ſent into 
Catalonia with a handful of bad troops, as badly 
paid; then he beſieged the town of Lerida, but 
was obliged to quit the ſiege. He is accuſed 
by ſeveral writers of a fooliſh bravado, in hav- 
ing opened the trenches to the ſound of mulical 
inſtruments. They did not know that this was 
the cuſtom in Spain, 

It was not long however before the ticklifh ſitu- 
ation of affairs obliged the court to recall him 
back to Flanders. Archduke Leopold, the em- 
peror's brother, was then beſieging the town of 
Lens in Artois, Condé, as ſoon as he was re- 
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ſtared to thoſe troops who had always conquered. 
under his command, led them directly againſt 
the archduke Leopold. This was the third. 
time he had given battle with the advantage of 
numbers againſt him. He addreſſed his ſoldiers 
in this ſhort ſpeech ; „My Friends, remember 
Rocroi, Fribourg, .and Nordlingen.” This 
battle of Lens put the finiſhing ſtroke to his re- 
putation. | 
$i and He ſuccoured in perſon marſhal. 
* g  Grammont, who was giving way 
BP with the left wing, and took 
general Beck priſoner. The archduke with 
great difficulty ſaved himſelf, with the count 
of Fruenſaldagna. The enemy's army, which 
. was compoſed of the Imperialiſts and Spaniards, 
was totally routed. They loſt upwards of an 
hundred ſtands of colours and thirty-eight 
pieces of cannon, which at that time was a con- 
ſiderable number; there were five thouſand men. 
taken priſoners, and three thouſand ſlain; the reſt 
deſerted, and the archduke was left without an 
army. 

While the prince of Condé * was thus num- 
bering the years of his youth by victories, and 
that the duke of Orleans, brother to Lewis XIII. 
likewiſe maintained the reputation of a ſon, of 
Henry IV. and that of his country, by the 
Jabs. 26 taking of Gravelines, Courtray, 

Y» 1044. and Mardyke; 4 viſcount of Tu- 

renne reduced Landau, drove the 

Nov. 1644. Spaniards out of Triers, and re- 
ſtored the elector. 


—„ ———_— 


* His father died in 1646, 
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He gained the battles of Lavingen and Som- 
merhauſen with the Swedes, and 
obliged the duke of Bavaria to fly * 
out of his dom inions, when almoſt IT 
efghty years old. The earl of Harcourt took 
Balaguier, and beat the Spaniards.. 16 
They loſt Portolongone in Italy, and +5 
their fleet was defeated on that coaſt by | 

1645 
twenty ſhips of war, and as many gal- 
leys, which was the whole of the French. navy, 
then newly reſtored by cardinal de Richelieu. 

This was not all; the French army took 
Lorraine from duke Chatles IV. a warlike, but 
fickle, imprudent, and unfortunate prince, who 
at the ſame time ſaw his dominions ſeized on 
by the French, and himſelf a. priſoner to the 
Spaniards. The Auſtrian power was hard 
preſſed by the allies of France in the North and 
South. The duke of Albuquerque, the Mav. 
Portugueſe general, gained the battle of he 

S 8 „ 8 


November, 


Bajadox * againſt the Spaniards. Tor- OE | 
ſtenſon defeated the Imperialiſts near March. 
Tabor +, and gained a complete vic-. -* i645 7 


tory ; and the prince of Orange, at. - 
the head of his Hollanders, penetrated as far as 
the province of Brabant in Flanders. 

The Spaniſh king was beaten on all ſides, 
and ſaw Rouffillon and Catalonia in the hands 
of the French. Naples had Jately re- Fe 
volted againſt him, and thrown itſelf +/ 
into the hands of the duke de Guile, the laſt 


* A fortified city of Spain, and a frontier place, towards 
Portugal. 
+ A Cmall town of Bohemia, lying. between Bud weis 


and Prague. 
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prince of that branch of a houſe which had 
teemed with ſo many illuſtrious and dangerous 
men. This prince, who was deemed only a 
raſh and bold adventurer, becauſe he did not ſuc- 
ceed, had however the glory of — — 
in a boat through the midſt of the Spaniſh fleet, 
landing in Naples, and defending it without 
any other aſſiſtance than his own valour. 

At the view of ſo many misfortunes pouring 
upon the houſe of Auſtria, and ſuch a train of 
victories gained by the French, and ſeconded 
by the ſucceſſes of their allies, one would ima- 
gine that Vienna and Madrid only waited 
the moment when they ſhould be obliged to 
throw open their gates, and that the emperor 
and the king of Spain muſt ſhortly be almoſt 
deſtitute of dominions ; nevertheleſs, five years 
of exceflive good fortune, hardly chequered by 
one diſappointment, produced but very few real 
advantages, coſt an infinite deal of blood, and 
brought about no change; or if there was one 
to be apprehended, it was rather on the fide of 
France, who was bordering upon its ruin, in 
the midſt of ſo many apparent ſucceſſes. 
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UEEN Anne of Auſtria, the abſolute 
regent, had made cardinal Mazarine * 
maſter of the kingdom, and of herſelf. He 


had that power over her, which every artful 


man muſt have over a woman who is weak 
enough to be governed, and reſolute enough 
to perſiſt in the choice ſhe has made of a fa- 
vourite. 

We read in ſome of the memoirs of thoſe times, 
that the queen only made choice of Mazarine 
for her confident, in "conſequence of the in- 
ability of Potier, biſhop of Beauvais, whom ſhe 
had at firſt choſen for her minifter, and who is 
repreſented as a man of no capacity. This 
might poſſibly have been the caſe, and the queen 
might have made uſe of this man for ſome time 
as a Cypher not to exaſperate the nation by the 
choice of another cardinal, and he a foreigner 
but we can never believe that Potier began his 
ſhort adminiſtration by declaring to the Dutch, 


—c — — 
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o Julio Mazarine was born in the little town of Piſcina, 
in the Abruzzo, He raiſed himſelf, by his political know=- 
ledge and addreſs, to the notice of the court of Rome, by 
which he was employed in ſeveral negociations, After the 
peace of Queraſque, in 1631, he was ſent as nuncio extra- 
ordinary to. France, where he inſinuated himſelf into the 
good graces of cardinal de Richelieu, and gained the friend 
ſhip of Lewis XIII. in conſequence of whoſe nomination he 
was created cardinal in the year 1641, After the death of 
Richelieu, Lewis appointed him counſellor of ſtate, and one 


of his executors : thus he naturally ſucceeded to the ma- 


nagement of affairs during the minority of Lewis XIV. 
That 
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That they muſt become catholics, if they 
were deſirous of continuing in alliance with 
France;” he might as well have made the ſame 
propoſal to the Swedes. We find this piece of 
abſurdity related by almoſt all our hiſtorians, 
becauſe they have read it in the memoirs of 
ſome of the courtiers and thoſe concerned in 
the civil war ; there are however but too many 
paſſages in theſe memoirs, either falſified by 
prejudice, or related on the authority of popu- 
lar rumour. Puerilities ſhould never be quoted, 
and abſurdities can never be believed. 

Mazarine excerciſed his power with mode- 
ration at the beginning. It is neceſſary to have 
lived a long time with a miniſter to be able to 
draw his character, to determine what degree 
of courage or weakneſs there was in his mind, 
or how far he was prudent or knaviſh : there- 
fore, without pretending to gueſs at what Ma- 
Zarine really was, we ſhall only ſay what he did. 
In the firſt days. of his greatneſs he affected as. 
much humility as Richelieu had diſplayed haugh- 
tineſs. Inſtead of taking a guard for his perſon, 
and appcaring in public with royal pomp, he 
had at firſt a very modeſt retinue, and ſubſti- 
tuted an air of affability, and even of ſoftneſs, 
in all things where his predeceſſor had ſhewn an 
inflexible pride. The queen. was deſirous to make 
the court and the people fond of her perſon and 
authority, in which ſhe ſucceeded. Gaſton duke 
of Orleans, brother to Lewis XIII. and the 
prince of Conde ſupported her power, and had 
no emulation but that of ferving the ſtate. 

It as found necefiary to lay taxes, in 
order to maintain the war with Spain and the. 
empire; ſome were accordingly impoſed, which, 
Were 
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were in fact very moderate, compared with thoſe 
which we have ſince paid, and very inſufficient 
to the wants of the crown. 

The parliament, who had the power 16 
of authenticating the edicts for theſe * 47 
taxes, ſtrongly oppoſed that of the tarif, and 
gained the confidence of the people, by conti- 
nually thwarting the ſchemes of the miniſtry. 

In ſhort, the creation of twelve new places 
of maſters of requeſts, and the with-holding of 
about eight thouſand crowns from the ſalaries 
of the ſuperior companies, cauſed an inſurection 
among all the people of the long robe, and with 
them of all Paris; and what at this time would 
hardly be of conſequence enough to make a 
paragraph in a news paper, then ſtirred up a 
civil war 

Brouſſel, counſellor-clerk of the upper cham- 
ber, a man of no capacity, and whoſe only 
merit was that of being the foremoſt to open alr 
arguments againſt the court, having been put 
under arreſt, the people expreſſed more concern 
than they had ever ſhewn at the death of a 
good king. The barricadoes of the league 
were now revived, the flame of ſedition burſt 
out in an inſtant, and raged ſo fiercely as hard] 
to be quenched, being induftriouſly fed by the 
coadjutor, afterwards the cardinal de Retz: 
this was the firſt biſhop who had ever excited a 
civil war without a religious pretext. This ex- 
traordinary man has given us his own portrait 
in his memoirs, which are wrote with an air of 
greatneſs, an impetuoſity of genius, and an 
inequality, which form a perfect image of his 
conduct, He was a man, who, in the midſt 


of the moſt debauched courſe of life, and ill 
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languiſhing with the conſequences it produces, 
had the art to harangue the people with ſucceſs, 
amd make himſelf idolized by them: he breath- 
ed nothing but faction and conſpiracy. At the 
age of twenty-three he had been at the head of 
a conſpiracy, which was hatched againſt the life 
of cardinal de Richelieu; he was the contriver of 
the barricadoes; he always urged the parlia- 
ment on to cabals, and the people to ſeditions. 
What is moſt extroardinary is, that the parlia- 
ment, wholly guided by him, ſet up their ſtand- 
ard againſt the court, even before they had the 
countenance or aſſiſtance of any prince. 
This aſſembly had for a long time been look- 
ed upon in a different light by the court and 
the people. According to the declaration of 
all the miniſters of ſtate, and of the court 
itſelf, the parliament of Paris was a court 
of juſtice ſet apart for trying cauſes be- 
tween the ſubjects: this prerogative it held 
purely from the will of our kings, and had no 
other pre-eminence over the other parliaments 
of the kingdom than that of ſeniority, It was 
a court of peers only becauſe the court gene- 
rally reſided at Paris: it had no greater right to 
make remonſtrances than the other bodies in 


the ſtate, and this right was a matter of pure 


indulgence. It had ſucceeded thoſe parliaments 
which heretofore repreſented the French nation, 
but it retained nothing more of thoſe ancient 
aſſemblies than the bare name; an inconteſtable 
proof of which is, that the general eſtates were 
aQually ſubſtituted in the place of the national 
aſſemblies ; and the parliament of Paris no more 


reſembled the ancient parliaments held by — 
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firſt kings, than a conſul of Smyrna or Aleppo 


reſembles a Roman conſul. 

This ſingle miſtake in the name ſerved as a 
pretext to the ambitious pretenſions of a body 
of men of the long robe, who all of them, by 
having purchaſed their ſeats, looked upon them- 
ſelves as intitled to fill the places of the con- 
”=_ of the Gauls, and the lords of crown 

efs. This body has at all times abuſed the 
power which a chief tribunal, always exiſting 
in a capital, neceflarily arrogates to itſelf. It 
had the boldneſs to iſſue an arret againſt Charles 
VII. and to baniſh him from his — It 
began a criminal proceſs againſt Henry III. It 
always, to the utmoſt of its power, oppoſed its 
ſovereigns; and in this minority of Lewis XIV. 
under the moſt mild of governments, and the 
moſt indulgent of queens, it attempted to raiſe 
a civil war againſt its prince, after the example 
of the Engliſh parliament, which at that time 
kept its king a priſoner, and condemned him to 
loſe his head. Such was the manner of ſpeaking, 
and the thoughts of the cabinet 

But the citizens of Paris, and all thoſe con- 
nected with the long robe, looked upon the 
parliament of Paris as an auguſt body, that dif- 
penſed juſtice with a laudable integrity; that 
had the good of the ſtate only at heart, which 
it cheriſhed at the hazard of its own fortune; 
that confined its ambition to the glory of curb- 
ing the aſpiring deſigns of favourites; that pre- 
ſerved an equal conduct between the prince and 
the people; and the people without enquiring into 
the origin of its rights or authority, ſuppoſed it 
poſſeſſed of the moſt ſacred privileges and indiſ- 
putable authority; and when they ſaw it main- 

taining 
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taining the public cauſe againſt miniſters whom 

they hated, gave it the title of, The father 

of the ſtate;” and placed a very ſmall difference 

between the right by which kings hold their 

crowns, and that which gives the parliament a- 

0 to lay a reſtriction upon the wills of 
ings. 

Ir was impoſſible then to hit upon a medium 
between theſe two very oppoſite extremes, for 
in ſhort there was no other fixed law but that 
of time and circumſtances. Under a vigorous 
adminiſtration the parliament was nothing ; un- 
der a weak king it was all- powerful; and that is 
very applicable that was ſaid by Mr. de Guimene, 
when this body, in the reign of Lewis XIII. com- 
plained of the deputies of the nobleſſe for having 
taken precedency of it, Gentlemen, you will 
have ample revenge in the minority.” 

We ſhall not repeat in this place all that has 
been written concerning theſe troubles, nor 
copy whole volumes to recall to obſervation 
the numerous circumſtances which were then 
thought ſo important and dear, and that are 
now almoſt buried in oblivion ; it is our buſi- 
neſs to ſpeak of what characteriſes the ſpirit of 
the nation, and not dwell ſo much upon what 


relates to the civil wars in general, as to what 


particularly diſtinguiſhes that of the Fronde, as 
it was called. 

Two powers, which were inſtituted wholly 
for the maintenance of peace and harmony 
amongſt mankind, namely, an archbiſhop and 
a parliament, having begun theſe troubles, the 
people looked upon themſelves as juſtified in 
the greateſt extravagancies. The queen could 
no longer appear abroad without being inſulted 
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in the groſſeſt manner; ſhe was called by no- 
other name than that of Dame Anne, or if any 
other title was added, it was generally an in- 
jurious one. The populace reproached her in 
the moſt virulent terms with her fondneſs for 
Mazarine; and, what was yet more inſufferable, 
her ears were filled in all places where ſhe went 


with ballads and lampoons, the monuments of 


low ribaldry and malice, which ſeemed calcu- 
lated to convey a laſting ſuſpicion of her virtue. 

She was now obliged to fly from 1, "30 
Paris with her children, her miniſter, 6 50 ö 
the duke of Orleans, and even the Loop 
great Conde himſelf, and to retire to St. Ger- 
mains, and reduced to pawn the crown-jewels 
for ſubſiſtence ; the king himſelf was frequently 
in want of neceſſaries, the pages of his bed- 
chamber were diſmiſſed, becauſe they could no 
longer be maintained. At that time even Lewis 
XIV.'s aunt, the daughter of Henry the Great, 
and conſort to the king of England, who had 
taken refuge in Paris, after having been expelled 
her own kingdom, was then reduced to the 
utmoſt extremities of poverty ; and her daugh- 
ter, who was afterwards married to the brother 
of Lewis XIV. lay in bed for want of cloaths 
to keep her warm, while the people of Paris, 
blinded with their mad rage, paid not the leaſt 
attention to the ſufferings of ſo many royal 
perſonages. 5 

The queen, with tears in her eyes, beſought 
the great Condé to protect the young king. 
The conqueror of Rocroi, Fribourg, Lens, 
and Nordlingen, could not belie thoſe great 
ſervices, He found himſelf agreceably flattered 
with the honour of defending a court m_— 
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had been ungrateful to his merits, againſt rebels 
who ſought his aſſiſtance. The parliament 
then had the great Conde to encounter, and 
yet dared to carry on the war. 

The prince of Conti, brother to the great 
Conde, who was as jealous of his elder brother 
as he was incapable of equalling him, the dukes 
of Longueville, Bouillon, and Beaufort, all 
animated with the ſame reſtleſs ſpirit as the co- 
adjutor, all fond of novelties, full of the hopes 
of aggrandiſing themſelves on the ruins of the 
ſtate, and of making the blind motions of the 
parliament ſubſervient to their own private in- 
tereſts, went in a body and offered their ſer- 
vices to that prelate. The high chamber then 
proceeded to appoint generals for an army which 
was not yet raiſed. Every one taxed himſelf to 
raiſe troops. There were twenty counſellors 

ſſeſſed of new poſts, which had been created 
by cardinal de Richelieu; their brethren, by a 
meanneſs of ſpirit of which every ſociety is ſuſ- 
ceptible, ſeemed to wreak their vengeance 
againſt the memory of cardinal Richelieu upon 
them. They gave them a thouſand mortifica- 
tions, would hardly look upon them as mem- 
bers of the parliament, and obliged each of 
them to pay fifteen thouſand livres towards the 
expence of the war, and to purchaſe the for- 
bearance of thoſe of their own body. 

The high chancellor, the courts of inqueſts 
and requeſts, the chamber of accounts, and the 
court of aids, who had fo loudly inveighed 

againſt a trifling and neceſſary tax, which did not 
exceed an hundred thouſand crowns, now fur- 
niſhed a ſum amounting nearly to ten millions 
of our preſent money, for the —— of 
; elr 
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their country. Twelve thouſand men were 
raiſed by an arret of parliament ; every houſe 
with a great gate furniſhed a man and an 
horſe, from whence this body of horſe got the 
name of The Great-gate Cavalry.“ The 
coadjutor had a regiment of his own, which 
was called the Regiment of Corinth, becauſe 
he was titular archbiſhop of Corinth. 

Had it not been for the names of the king of 
France, the great Conde, and the capital of the 
kingdom, this war of the Fronde would have 
been as ridiculeus as that of the Barberini; no 
one knew for what he was in arms. The 
prince of Conde beſieged five hundred thouſand 
citizens with eight thouſand ſoldiers. The Pa- 
riſians came out into the field dreſt in ribbons 
and plumes of feathers, and their evolutions 
were the ſport of the military people; they 
took to their heels at the ſight of two hun- 
dred men of the king's army. All this was 
made a ſubject of raillery; the regiment of Co- 
rinth having been beaten by a ſmall party of 
the king's troops, this little repulſe was called 
«« The firſt of the Corinthians.“ 

The twenty counſellors who had furniſhed 
fifteen thouſand livres a piece, had no other 
diſtinction than that of being called the Twenty 
Fifteens, | 

The duke of Beaufort, who was the idol of 
the people, and the inſtrument made uſe of in 
ſtirring them up to ſedition, though a popular 
prince, had but a narrow underſtanding, and 
was a public object of raillery both with the 
court and thoſe of his own party. He was ne- 
ver mentioned but by the name of the King of 
the Mob. The Pariſian troops, after ſallying 
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out of the city, and always coming back beaten, 
were received with peals of laughter. They 
repaired the repulſes they met with by ſonnets 
and epigrams; the taverns and brothels were 
the tents where they held their councils of war, 
in the midſt of ſinging, laughing, and the moſt 
diſſolute pleaſures. The general licentiouſneſs 
was carried to ſuch an height, that one night ſome 
of the principal officers of the malcontents hav- 
ing met the holy ſacrament, which was carry- 
ing through the ſtreets to a ſick perſon whom 
they ſuſpected of being a Mazarinian, they 
drove the prieſt back again with the flat of their 
ſwords. 

In ſhort, the coadjutor coming to take his 
ſeat in parliament as archbiſhop of Paris, the 
handle of a poinard was ſeen ſticking out of his 
pocket; upon which ſome one cried out Be- 
hold our archbiſhop's breviary *.” 

In the midſt of all theſe troubles, the nobility 
aſſembled in a body at the convent of the Auguſ- 
tine friars, appointed ſindies, and held public 
ſeſſions. It might have been ſuppoſed this was to 
new-model the government, and convoke the 
general eſtates, but it was only to ſettle a claim 
to the tabouret t, which the queen had granted 
to madam de Pons. Perhaps there never was 
a ſtronger proof of that levity of mind of 
which the French were then accuſed, 

The civil diſcords under which England 

roaned at the very fame time, may ſerve t 
Row the characters of the two nations. There 


* A Romiſh prayer-book. | 
+ The tabouret is a ſtool appointed for ladies of the firſt 
diſtinction at the French court to fit upon, in preſence of 
the queen, at her levee, 
Was 
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was a gloomy deſperation and a ſort of rational 
rage in the civil wars of the Engliſh. Every 
- thing was decided by the ſword ; ſcaffolds were 
erected for the vanquiſhed ; and their king, who 
was taken priſoner in a battle, was brought as 
a culprit. before a court of juſtice, examined 
concerning the abuſe he was ſaid to have made 
of his. power, condemned to loſe his head, and 
executed in the ſight of all his ſubjects with as 
much regularity and with the ſame forms of 
_ Juſtice, as if it had been a private man con- 
demned for a crime ; while, during the courſe 
of theſe dreadful troubles, the city of London 
was not even for a moment affected with the 
. calamities incident to a civil war. 

The French, on the contrary, ran headlon 
into ſeditions through caprice, and laughing all 
the time. Women were at the head of fac- 

tions, and love made and broke cabals. The 
dutcheſs of Longueville prevailed on 6 

Turenne, lately made a marſhal of 149 
France, to —— the army which he com- 
manded for the king to revolt. Turenne failed 
of ſucceſs, and quitted like a fugitive the army 
of which he was general, to pleaſe a woman 
who made a jeſt of his paſſion. From general 
to the king of France, he deſcended to be the 
lieutenant of Don Eſtevan de Gamara, with 
whom he was defeated at Retel by the king's 
troops. Every one knows this billet of the 


marſhal d'Hoquincourt to the dutcheſs of Mont- 
bazon: Peronne belongs to the faireſt of the 
fair ;” and the following verſes, which the duke 
of Rochefoucault wrote on the dutcheſs of Lon- 
gueville, when he received a wound by a muſket, 


at the battle of St. — by Which he was 
for ſome time depriyed at ſigh 


t: 
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Pour meriter ſon cœur, pour plaire d ſes beaux 
yeux, | 
Fai fait la guerre aux rois, & Paurais faite 


aux Dicux. 


The war ended, and was renewed again at 
ſeveral different times; and there was not a 
rſon who had not frequently changed ſides. 
The prince of Conde, having ha ht the court 
back in triumph to Paris, indulged himſelf in 
the ſatisfaction of deſpiſing thoſe whom he had 
defended ; and thinking the rewards beſtowed 
on him unequal to his reputation, and the ſer- 
vices he had done, he was the firſt to turn Ma- 
zarine into ridicule, to brave the queen, and in- 
ſult a government which he diſdained. He is 
ſaid to have wrote in this ſtile to the cardinal, 
To the moſt illuſtrious ſcoundrel; and that, 
taking his leave of him one day, he ſaid, Fare- 
well, Mars. He encouraged the marquis of 
Jarſai to make a declaration of love to the 
queen, and pretended to be angry that ſhe was 
affronted with it. He joined with his brother the 
prince of Conti and the duke of Longueville, 
who quitted the party of the malcontents. The 
party formed by the duke of Beaufort at the be- 
inning of the regency had been nicknamed the 
Self. ſuckcients; this of the prince of Conde's 
was called the faction of the Petits-Maitres, 
becauſe they wanted to be maſters of the ſtate. 
There are no other traces left of all theſe terms, 
except the name of Petit-Maitre, which is now 
a-days applied to young men of agreeable per- 
ſons, but badly educated, and that of Fron- 
deurs, or Grumblers, which is given to thoſe 
who cenſure the government. 
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The coadjutor, who had declared himſelf an 
implacable enemy to the adminiſtration, was 
privately reconciled to the court, in order to 
obtain a cardinal's hat, and ſacrificed the prince 
of Conde to the miniſter's reſentment. In a 
word, this prince, who had defended the ſtate 
againſt its enemies, and the court againſt the 
rebels; Conde, at the ſummit of his glory, and 
who always acted more like the hero than the 
man of prudence, ſaw himſelf arreſted, together 
with the prince of Conti and the duke of Longue- 
ville. He might have governed the ſtate, if he 
would only have endeavoured to pleaſe ; but he 
was contented with being admired. The people 
of Paris, who had made barricadoes for a coun- 
ſellor-clerk, hardly a degree removed from a 
fool, made public rejoicings when the hero an 
defender of France was hurried away to the 
dungeon of Vincennes. 

A year afterwards, the very men, who had 
ſold the great Conde and the other princes, to 
the daſtardly revenge of Mazarin, obliged the 
given to ſet open the 2. of their priſons, and 

rive her prime miniſter out of the kingdom. 
Condèẽ now returned amidſt the acclamations 
of that very people who had ſhewn ſuch ha- 
tred to him, and by his. preſence occaſioned 
new cabals and diſſentions. 

The kingdom remained for ſome years longer 
in this tumultuous fituation. The govern- 
ment, always the dupe to weak and uncertain 
councils, ſeemed now on the point of ruin; 
but difſention, which always prevailed among 
the rebels, ſaved the court. The coadjutor, 
who was ſometimes a friend, and at others an 
enemy to the prince of Conde, ſtirred up a 
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part of the parliament and people againſt him, 
and boldly undertook at the ſame time to ſerve 
the queen by oppoſing this prince, and to in- 
ſult her by obliging her to baniſh cardinal Ma- 
zarin, who retired to Cologne, The queen, 
by a contradiction too common to weak admi- 
niſtrations, was obliged at once to accept of his 
ſervices, to put up with his inſults, and to no- 
minate to the purple this very man, who, when 
coadjutor, had been the author of the barrica- 
does, and had obliged the royal family to quit 
their capital and beſiege it. 


CHAP. CLXIX. 


Continuation of the CIVIL W ax, till the End 
of the REBELLION in 1654. 


A length Condé determined upon a war, 
which he ought to have begun in the time 
of the rebellion, if he was deſirous of being 
maſter of the ſtate, or never to have undertaken, 
if he meant to live as a ſubject. He quits Paris, 
arms the provinces of Guienne, Poitou, and 
Anjou, and applies for ſuccours againſt his own 
country to thoſe Spaniards, of whom he had fo 
lately been the moſt dreadful ſcourge. 

Nothing can better ſhew the madneſs of theſe 
times, and the confuſed manner of proceeding, 
than what then happened to this prince. A courier 
was ſent to him from Paris, with propoſals for 
engaging him to return and lay down his 
arms. The courier by a miſtake, inſtead of 


going to Angerville where the prince then 
was, 
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was, went to Augerville. The letter came too 
late: Conde declared, that if he had received 
it ſooner, he would have accepted the propo- 
ſals for peace; but ſince he was now at ſuch a 
diſtance from Paris, it was not worth while to 
go back, Thus, by the miſtake of a courier, 
and the mere capriciouſneſs of this prince, 
France was once more plunged in a civil war. 

And now cardinal Mazarin, who while an 
exile at the farther end of Cologne, had ſtill 
continued to govern the court, returned back 
to France rather like a ſovereign who returns 
to take poſſeſſion of his dominions, than D 
like a miniſter coming to reſume his poſt ; — 
he was eſcorted by a ſmall army of ſeven 5 
thouſand men, raiſed wholly at his own ex- 
pence ; that is to ſay, with the government's 
— which he had appropriated to his own 
uſe. 

The king, in a declaration at this time, is 
made to ſay, that the cardinal actually raiſed 
thoſe troops with his own money ; which at 
once overturns the opinion of thoſe writers 
who ſay that when he firſt left the kingdom 
he was very poor. He gave the command of 
his ſmall army to the marſhal d*'Hoquincourt ; 
all the officers wore green ſaſhes, which was 
the colour of the cardinal's livery. Each party 
at that time had its particular ſaſh. The king's 
was white, and the prince. of Conde's yellow : 
it was ſurpriſing that cardinal Mazarin, who 
had all along affected ſo much humility and 
modeſty, ſhould have had the arrogance to make 
a whole army wear his livery, as if he had been 
of a different party from the king his maſter z but 
he could not reſiſt this emotion of vanity, The 
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queen approved of it, and the king, who was 
then come of age, with his brother, went to 
meet him. 

On the firſt news of his return, Gaſton, duke 
of Orleans, brother to Lewis XIII. who had 
inſiſted upon his being baniſhed, began to raiſe 
troops in Paris without well knowing how he 
was to employ them. The parliament renewed 
its arrets, proſcribed Mazarin, and ſet a price 
upon his head. They were obliged to conſult 
the regiſters for the price paid for the head of 
an enemy to the ſtate, and they found that in 
the reign of Charles IX. the ſum of fifty thou- 
ſand crowns had been promiſed by arret to any 
perſon who ſhould produce admiral Coligny 
alive or dead. It was therefore very ſeriouſly 
determined to act according to form, by ſettin 
the ſame price on the aſſaſſination of a cardinal 
and prime miniſter. No one however was 
tempted to gain the fifty thouſand crowns of- 
fered by the proſcription, which, after all, 
would never have been paid. In any other na- 
tion, or at any other time, ſuch an arret would 
have met with perſons to put it in execution ; 
but now it ſerved only to afford new ſubject of 
raillery. Blot and Marigni, two witty writers, 
who mingled gaiety with theſe tumults and diſ- 
orders, cauſed a paper to be fixed up in the 
public places of Paris, offering a reward of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand livres divided 
into ſhares ; ſo much to the perſon who ſhould 
cut off the cardinal's noſe, ſo much for an ear, 
ſo much for an eye, and ſo much for the perſon 
who would make him an eunuch. This railler 


was the only effect produced by this proſcription. 


The cardinal, on his fide, made no uſe either of 
2 poiſon 
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| poiſon or aſſaſſination againſt his enemies; and 

notwithſtanding the rancour and madneſs of ſo 
many factions, and their hatred, no very great 
crimes were committed on any fide. The 
heads of parties were not inclined to cruelty, 
nor were the people very furious, for it was not 
a religious war. 

The whimſical ſpirit which prevailed at that 
time, had taken ſuch thorough poſſeſſion of the 
body of the parliament of Paris, that having ſo- 
lemnly ordered an aſſaſſination which was 
laughed at, they iſſued an arret, by which a 
- certain number of counſellors were ordered to 

repair to the frontiers, and take depoſitions 
" againſt the army of cardinal Mazarin, that is 
to ſay, the king's army. 
+ Two of thefe counſellors had the impru- 
dence to take ſome peaſants with them, and 
break down the bridges over which the car- 
dinal was to paſs: they were taken priſoners 
in the attempt by a body of the king's troops, 
but were releaſed again, without any farther pu- 
niſhment than that of being laughed at by all 
parties. 

At the very time that this body was running 
into theſe extremes againſt the king's mini- 
ſter, it declared the prince of Conde guilty of 
high treaſon, who had taken up arms ſolely to 
oppoſe this miniſter ; and by a ſtrange reverſe 
of judgment, which nothing but their former 
actions could render credible, they ordered 

the freſh troops which had been raiſed by 
Gaſton, duke of Orleans, to march againſt Ma- 
zarin, and at the ſame time prohibited any ſums 
to be taken out of the public funds to pay 
them. | 
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Nothing elſe could be expected from a body 
of magiſtrates, who, thrown quite out of its 
proper ſphere, ignorant of its own rights and 
real power, and as little acquainted with ſtate 
affairs and war, meeting in a tumultuous man- 
ner, and paſſing decrees in hurry and confuſion, 
took meaſures which it had not thought of the 
day before, and which it was afterwards aſto- 
niſhed at itſelf. 

The parliament of Bourdeaux, which was at 
that time in the prince of Conde's intereſt, 
obſerved a more uniform conduct, becauſe, being 
at a greater diſtance from the court, it was not 
ſo much agitated by oppoſite factions. 

But objects of greater importance now en- 
groſſed the attention of all France. 

Conds, in league with the Spaniards, appeared 
in the field againſt the king; and Turenne, hav- 
ing deſerted thoſe Spaniards with whom he had 
been defeated at Retel, had juſt made his 
peace with the court, and commanded the king's 
army. The finances were already too much 
drained to allow either of the two parties to 
keep great armies on foot ; tut ſmall ones were 
ſufficient to decide the fate of the kingdom. 
There are times when an army of one hundred 
thouſand men is barely ſufficient to take two 
towns; and there are others in which eight 
thouſand men may ſubvert or eſtabliſh a throne, 

Lewis XIV. who was brought up in adver- 
ſity, wandered with his mother, his brother, 
and cardinal Mazarin, from province to pro- 
vince, with not near ſo many troops to attend 
his perſon, as he afterwards had in time of peace 
for his ordinary guard; while an army of 
five or ſix thouſand men, part ſent from _ 
an 
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and part raiſed by the prince of Conde, purſued 
him to the very heart of his kingdom. 

The prince of Conde, in the mean time, made 
quick marches from Bourdeaux to Montauban, 
taking towns and increaſing his numbers in 
every place. 

All the hopes of the court were centered in 
marſhal Turenne. The king's army was at 
Guienne, on the Loire, and the prince of Con- 
de's a few leagues diſtant, under the com- 
mand of the dukes of Nemours and Beaufort. 
'The miſunderſtanding betwen theſe two ge- 
nerals was near proving fatal to the prince's 
party. The duke of Beaufort was unfit for the 
leaſt command. The duke of Nemours paſt 
for a brave and amiable, rather than a ſkilful 
general, The army was ruined by them both 
together. The men, who knew that the great 
Conde was an hundred leagues diſtant from 
them, looked upon themſelves as loſt ; when, 
in the middle of the night, a courier preſented 
himſelf to the main guard, in the foreſt of Or- 
leans: the centinels preſently diſcovered this 
courier to be the prince himſelf, who had come 
poſt from Agen, through a thouſand adventures, 
and always in diſguiſe, to put himſelf at the head 
of his army. 

His preſence did a great deal, and this un- 
foreſeen arrival ſtill more: he knew that men 
are elated with whatever is ſudden and un- 
expected; he therefore took immediate ad- 
vantage of the confidence and boldneſs with 
which his preſence had inſpired his troops. It was 
this prince's diſtinguiſhing talent in war to form 
the boldeſt reſolutions in an inſtant, and to exe- 
cute them with equal prudence and promptitude. 
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bat The royal army was divided into 
1 two corps Conde fell upon that which T 
lay at Blenau, under the command of 
marſhal d'Hoquincourt, which was broke al- | 
molt as ſoon as attacked. Turenne could not | 
receive advice of this. Cardinal Mazarin, 
ſtruck with a panic, flew to Gien in the midſt 
of the night, to awaken the king and acquaint 
him with this news. His little court — 
with conſternation: it was propoſed to ſave the 
king by flight, and convey him privately to 
Bourges. The victorious Conde advanced 
towards Gien, and the fear and deſolation 
became univerſal. Turenne however quieted 
the apprehenſions of the people by his ſteadi- 
neſs, and ſaved the court by his dexterity. 
With the few troops he had left, he made ſuch 
dexterous movements, and ſo well improyed 
his ground and time, that he prevented Conde 
from proſecuting the advantage he had gained. 
It was difficult at that time to determine which 
of theſe two generals had acquired the moſt 
honour; Conde by the victory he had gained, 
or Turenne by having ſnatched the fruits of 
his victory from him. It is certain that in this 
battle of — which for a long time con- 
tinued to be famous in France, there were not 
above four hundred men killed: nevertheleſs, 
the prince of Conde was on the point of making 
himſelf maſter of the whole royal family, and of 
getting his enemy, the cardinal, into his hands, 
nere could not well be a ſmaller battle, greater 
concerns depending, or a more preſſing danger. 
Conde, who did not flatter himſelf with the 
notion of ſurpriſing Turenne as he had done 
Hoquincourt, made his army march to Paris, 
and 
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and haſtened to enter that city, and enjoy the 
glory he had acquired, in the favourable diſ- 
poſitions of a blinded people. The admiration 
that this laſt action, which was exaggerated in 
all its circumſtances, had raiſed in all ranks of 
people, the general hatred to Mazarin, and the 
name and preſence of the great Conde, ſeemed 
at firſt to make him abſolute maſter of the ca- 
pital : but in fact the minds of the people in 
general were divided, and each party was ſplit 
into different factions, as is the caſe in all civil 
troubles. The coadjutor, now become cardinal 
de Retz, and who had in appearance been re- 
conciled to a court that feared him, and whom 
he equally diſtruſted, was no 2 maſter of 
the people, nor acted the principal part in theſe 
tranſactions. He governed the duke of Or- 
leans, and oppoſed Conde. The parliament 
fluctuated between the court, the duke of Or- 
leans, and the prince; but all fides joined in 
crying out againſt Mazarin : every one in pri- 
vate took care of his own concerns. The people 
were like a ſtormy ocean, whoſe waves were 
driven at hazard by many contrary winds. The 
fhrine of St. Genevieve was carried in proceſſion 
through Paris to obtain the expulſion of the 
cardinal miniſter ; and the populace did not in 
the leaſt doubt that the ſaint would perform 
this miracle in the fame manner as ſhe grants 
rain. 

Nothing was to be ſeen but negociations 
between the heads of parties, deputations from 
the parliament, meetings of the chambers, ſedi- 
tions among the people, and ſoldiers all over 
the country. Guards were mounted even at 
the gates of conyents. The prince had called 
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in the Spaniards to his aſſiſtance. Charles 
IV. duke of Lorraine, who had been driven 
out of his dominions, and who had nothing 
left but an army of eight thouſand men, which 
he ſold every year to the Spaniſh king, ad- 
vanced with this army towards Paris : but car- 
dinal Mazarin offering him more money to re- 
turn back, than he was to have from the prince 
'of Conde for advancing, the duke ſoon with- 
drew out of France, after having laid the 
countries waſte in his march, and carried off a 
handſome ſum of money from both ſides, 

Conde then remained in Paris, where his 
power was every day growing weaker, and his 
army dwindling away, while Turenne conducted 
the king and his court towards the capital. The 
king, who was then fifteen years old, beheld 
from the heights of Charonne, the battle of St. 
Anthony, in which theſe two generals, with 
an handful of troops, performed ſuch great 
things, as conſiderably increaſed the reputation 
of both, which already ſeemed incapable of ad- 
dition. 

The prince of Conde, with a few noblemen 
of his party, and a ſmall number of foldiers, 
ſuſtained and repelled the efforts of the king's 
army. 'The king himſelf, attended by cardinal 
Mazarin, beheld this fight from a neighbouring 
emeience. The duke of Orleans, uncertain 
which fide to take, kept within his palace of 
Luxembourg, and cardinal de Retz remained 
in his archbiſhopric. The parliament waited 
the iſſue of the battle to enact new decrees, 
The people, who at that time were equally 
atraid of the king's troops and the e 
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ſhut the city gates, and would not ſuffer Jul 
any one to come in or go out, while 4 
the moſt noble blood of the kingdom 5 
was ſtreaming in the ſuburbs. There it was 
that the duke of Rochefoucault, who was ſo 
famous for his courage and wit, received a blow 
over his eyes, which deprived him of his fight 
for ſome time. Nothing was to be ſeen but 
young noblemen killed or wounded, carrying 
to St, Anthony's gate, which was kept ſhut, 

At length mademoiſelle, the duke of Orleans 
daughter, taking Conde's part, whom her fa- 
ther had not dared to aſſiſt, ordered the gates to 
be opened for the wounded, and had the bold- 
neſs to fire the cannon of the Baſtile upon the 
king's troops. The royal army retired, Conde 
gained only glory; but mademoiſelle ruined 
herſelf for ever with the king her couſin by 
this imprudent violence; and cardinal Mazarin, 
who knew the great defire ſhe had to eſpouſe a 
crowned head, obſerved upon this occaſion that, 
* Thoſe cannon had killed her huſband.” 

Moſt of our hiſtorians amuſe their readers 
only with accounts of the battles fought, and 
the prodigies of valour and politics diſplayed 
on theſe occaſions; but whoever is acquainted 
with the ſhameful expedients which were put 
in practice, the wretchedneſs which was brought 
upon the people, and the meanneſs to which 
all ſides were reduced, will look upon the glory 
of the heroes of theſe times with more pity 
than admiration ; as we may judge from what 
we find related by Gourville, a man who was 
devoted to the prince of Conde. This writer 
acknowledges, that he himſelf, in order to pro- 
cure money for the prince on a preſling occa- 
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ſion, was obliged to rob a receiver's office ; and 
that he went one day and ſeized a director of 
the poſts in his own houſe, and obliged him to 
gurl gr liberty with a ſum of money; 

e relates all theſe outrages as common oc- 
currences at that time. 

After the bloody and indeciſive battle of St. 
2 the king could neither enter Paris, 
nor could the prince of Conde think of remain- 
ing there much longer. A commotion of the 
populace, and the deaths of ſeveral citizens, of 
which he was thought to be the author, had 
made him hateful in the eyes of the people. 
Nevertheleſs, he had ſtill a party in the parlia- 
ment. This body, who had then little to appre- 
hend from the reſentment of a wandering court, 
driven, as it were, from their capital, being 
preſſed by the duke of Orleans and the prince's 
cabals, iſſued an arret declaring the former 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, though the 
king was then of age. This was the ſame 
title which had been conferred on the duke of 
Mayenne in the time of the league. The prince 
of Conde was appointed generaliſſimo of the 
forces. The court, incenſed at theſe proceed- 
ings, ordered the parliament to remove itſelf 
to Pontoiſe, which ſome few of the counſellors 
did; ſo that there were now two parliaments, 
who diſputed each others authority, enacted 
contradictory decrees, and would by this means 
have fallen into univerſal contempt, had they 
mot always agreed in demanding the cardinal's 

_ expulſion: ſo much was an hatred to that mini- 
ſter looked upon at that time as the eſſential 
duty of a Frenchman. 3 
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At that time all parties were alike weak, and 
the court was as much ſo as the reſt. They 
all wanted men and money. Factions were 
daily encreaſing: the battles which had been 
fought on both ſides had produced only loſſes 
and vexations. The court found itſelf obliged 
once more to give up Mazarin, whom every 
one accuſed of being the cauſe of theſe troubles, 
while he was in fact only the pretence. Ac- 
cordingly he quitted the kingdom a ſecond time; 
and, as an additional diſgrace, the king was ob- 
liged to iſſue a public declaration, by which he 
baniſhed his miniſter while he commended his 
ſervices and lamented his exile. 

Charles I. of England had lately loft his 
head upon a ſcaffold, for having, at the begin- 
ning of his troubles, ſacrificed the life of his 
friend and counſellor, the earl of Strafford, to 
his parliament's reſentment. On the other 
hand, Lewis XIV. became the peaceable maſter 
of his kingdom, by agreeing to the baniſhment 
of Mazarin. Thus the fame weakneſs had 
very different ſucceſſes. The king of England, 
by giving up his favourite, emboldened a people 
who delighted in war, and had a hatred to 
all kings: and Lewis XIV. (or rather the 
queen-mother) by baniſhing the cardinal, took 
away all pretence for a revolt from a people 
who were grown weary of war, and had a 
affection for the royal character. 2 

No ſooner was the cardinal departed on his 
way to Bouillon, the place fixed for his new* 
retreat, than the citizens of Paris, of their own 
accord, ſent deputies to the king to beſeech him 
to return to his capital, which he accordingly 
did; and every thing appeared ſo peaceable, that 
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it would have been difficult to ſuppoſe that a 
few days before all had been in confuſion. Gaſ- 
ton of Orleans, ever unfortunate in his under- 
takings for want of ſpirit to carry them through, 
was baniſhed to Blois, where he paſſed the reſt 
of his days in repentance; and he was the ſecond 
of the great Henry's ſons who died without glory. 
Cardinal de Retz, who was perhaps as impru- 
dent as he was bold and aſpiring, was arreſted 
in the Louvre, and after being carried from 
priſon to priſon, he for a long time led a wan- 
dering life, which at length ended in a re- 
tirement, where he acquired virtues which his 
hgh ſpirit had made him a ſtranger to, amidſt 
the tumults of his fortune. | 

Some counſellors of the parliament, who had 
moſt abuſed their power, payed the forfeit of 
their faults by baniſhment; the reſt were re- 
ſtricted within the proper limits of the ma- 
giſterial function; and ſome were encouraged 
$0 do their duty by a yearly gratification of 
five hundred crowns, which was payed them 
privately by Fouquet, procuror-general, and 
comptroller of the finances. 

In the mean time the prince of Conde, aban- 
doned in France by almoſt all his partizans, and 
but weakly ſeconded by the Spaniards, till 
carried on an unſuceſsful war on the frontiers of 
Champagne. There were ſtill ſome few factions 
ſubſiſting in Bourdeaux, but they were ſoon 
quelled. 

The calm which the kingdom now enjoyed 
was owing to the baniſhment of cardinal Ma- 
zarin. Yet ſcarcely was he expelled by the 
general cry of the French nation, and by the 
royal declaration, than he was recalled by the 

ö king, 
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king, and, to his infinite ſurprize, entered Paris 
once more in full power, and without March 
the leaſt diſturbance. The king re- _ 
ceived him as a father, and the people 1053 
as a maſter. A public entertainment was made 
for him at the town-houſe, amidſt the accla- 
mations of the citizens: he diſtributed money 
among the populace on this occaſion; - but 
amidſt all the ſatisfaction he received in this 
happy change, he is ſaid to have ſhewn a con- 
tempt for our levity and inconſtancy. The 
parliament, who had before ſet a price upon his 
head as a public robber, now ſent deputies to 
compliment him; and this very parliament, a 
ſhort time afterwards, paſſed ſentence of death 
on the prince of Conde for contumacy; a 
change common in ſuch times, and which was 
the more baſe, as by this decree they condemned 
the very man in whoſe crimes they had been fo 
long partakers. 

The cardinal likewiſe, who urged this con- 
demnation of the great Conde, was ſoon after- 
wards ſeen to give one of his nieces in mar- 
riage to the prince of Conti, Conde's brother, a 
proof that this miniſter's power would ſoon be- 
come boundleſs, 
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Condition of FR AN E, till the Death of 
Cardinal Mazarin, 1661. 


W HIL E the ſtate was thus torn in pieces 
, within, it had likewiſe been attacked 
and weakened from without. All the fruits of 
the victories of Rocroi, Lens, and Nordlingen, 
were loſt, the important fortreſs of Dunkirk 
was retaken by the Spaniards, who had like- 
wiſe driven the French out of Barcelona, and 
16cx tetaken Cafal in Italy. Yet, notwith- 
3 ſtanding the tumults of the civil broils, 
and the weight of a foreign war, Mazarin had 
648 been fortunate enough to conclude the 
0 famous peace of Weſtphalia, by which 
the emperor and the empire ſold the ſovereignty 
of Alſace to the king and the crown of France, 
for three millions of livres, (about ſix millions of 

our preſent money,) to be paid to the archduke 
by this treaty, which became the baſis of all fu- 
ture treaties. A new electorate was created in 
favour of the houſe of Bavaria, The rights of 
all the princes and cities of the empire, and 
even the privileges of every private gentleman, 
was ſettled at this peace. The emperor's power 
was reſtricted within very narrow limits, and the 
French, in conjunction with the Swedes, became 
the law-givers of Germany. The glory accru- 

ing from hence to France, was in part owi 

to the Swediſh arms; Guſtavus Adolphus h 
firſt begun to ſhake the empire. His generals had 
alſo puſhed their conqueſts pretty far, under 
the government of bis daughter Chriſtina. Her 
general 
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general Wrangel was ready to enter into Auſ- 
tria, count Koningſmark was maſter of one 
half of the city of Prague, and was laying ſiege 
to the other half, when this peace was con- 
cluded : and to overwhelm the emperor in this 
manner, it coſt France only a million a year in 
ſubſidies to the Swedes. 

And indeed the Swedes gained more advan- 
tages from this treaty than the French. They 
had Pomerania, ſeveral fortified places, and a 
conſiderable ſum of money. They obliged the 
emperor to deliver into the hands of the Lu- 
therans certain benefices which belonged to the 
Roman Catholics. The court of Rome ſet up 
the cry of impiety, and loudly declared that the 
c{uſe of God and religion was betrayed. The 
Proteſtants boaſted that they had ſanctified the 
work of peace by ſtripping the Papiſts. Every 
one ſpeaks as intereſt dictates. 

The Spaniſh court did not accede to this 
peace, and with good reaſon ; for ſeeing France 
overwhelmed with its civil wars, the Spaniſh 
miniſtry was in hopes of profiting by our diſ- 
ſentions. "The German troops, who were now 
diſbanded, ſerved as a freſh reinforcement to the 
Spaniards, The emperor, after the peace of 

unſter, ſent thirty thouſand men into Flan- 
ders, in the ſpace of four years. This was a 
manifeſt violation of treaties ; but they are ſel- 
dom executed in any other manner. 

The miniſters of the court of Madrid had 
the addreſs in this treaty of Weſtphalia to make 
a ſeparate peace with the Dutch. The Spaniſh 
monarchy, in ſhort, thought itſelf happy to have 
no longer for enemies, and to acknowledge as 


ſovereigns, thoſe whom they had ſo long treated 
as 
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"CHAP. CLXX. 
Condition of FR AN E, till the Death of | 
| Cardinal Mazarin, 1661. | | 
W HIL E the ſtate was thus torn in pieces 
1 within, it had likewiſe been attacked | 
and weakened from without. All the fruits of | 
the victories of Rocroi, Lens, and Nordlingen, 
were loſt, the important fortreſs of Dunkirk N 
was retaken by the Spaniards, who had like- ö 
wiſe driven the French out of Barcelona, and 
1663 tetaken Cafal in Italy. Yet, notwith- 
8 ſtanding the tumults of the civil broils, 
and the weight of a foreign war, Mazarin had 4 
been fortunate enough to conclude the 
1648 . = - | 
famous peace of Weſtphalia, by which 
the emperor and the empire ſold the ſovereignty 
of Alſace to the king and the crown of France, 
for three millions of livres, (about fix millions of 
our preſent money,) to be paid to the archduke | 
by this treaty, which became the bafis of all fu- \ 
ture treaties. A new electorate was created in 
- Fivour of the houſe of Bavaria, The rights of 
all the princes and cities of the empire, and | 
even the privileges of n gentleman, 
: was ſettled at this peace. The emperor's power 
: was reſtricted within very narrow limits, and the 
French, in conjunction with the Swedes, became 
the law-givers of Germany. The glory accru- 
ing from.hence to France, was in part owi | 
to the Swediſh arms; Guſtavus Adolphus h ; 
firſt begun to ſhake the empire. His generals had 
alſo puſhed their conqueſts pretty far, under A 


the government of his daughter Chriſtina. Her 
general 
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general Wrangel was ready to enter into Auſ- 
tria, count Koningſmark was maſter of one 
half of the 3 of Prague, and was laying ſiege 
to the other half, when this peace was con- 
cluded : and to overwhelm the emperor in this 
manner, it coſt France only a million a year in 
ſubſidies to the Swedes. f 

And indeed the Swedes gained more advan- 
tages from this treaty than the French. They 
had Pomerania, ſeveral - fortified places, and a 
conſiderable ſum of money. They obliged the 
emperor to deliver into the hands of the Lu- 
therans certain benefices which belonged to the 
Roman Catholics. The court of Rome ſet up 
the cry of impiety, and loudly declared that the 
c{uſe of God and religion was betrayed. The 
Proteſtants boaſted that they had ſanctified the 


work of peace by ſtripping the Papiſts. Every 


one ſpeaks as intereſt dictates. | 
The Spaniſh court did not accede to this 
peace, and with good reaſon; for ſeeing France 
overwhelmed with its civil wars, the Spaniſh 
miniſtry was in hopes of profiting by our diſ- 
ſentions. "The German troops, who were now 
diſbanded, ſerved as a freſh reinforcement to the 
Spaniards. -The emperor, after the peace of 
unſter, ſent thirty thouſand men into Flan- 
ders, in the ſpace of four years. This was a 
manifeſt violation of treaties ; but they are ſel- 
dom executed in any other manner. | 
The miniſters of the court of Madrid had 
the addreſs in this treaty of Weſtphalia to make 
a ſeparate peace with the Dutch. The Spaniſh 
monarchy, in ſhort, thought itſelf happy to have 
no longer for enemies, and to acknowledge as 


fovereigns, thoſe whom they had ſo long treated 
2 5 2 
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as rebels, unworthy of pardon. Theſe repub- 
licans encreaſed their wealth, and ſecured their 
tranquillity and greatneſs, by thus treating with 
Spain without breaking with France, | 


16 They were ſo powerful, that in a war 
f 53 which they had ſome time afterwards 


with England, they ſent an hundred ſhips of 


the line to ſea; and victory long remained doubt- 
ful between Blake the Englith admiral, and 
Tromp who commanded the Dutch fleet, who 
who were both of them at ſea what Conde and 


Turenne were on ſhore. France had not at 


that time ten ſhips of fifty guns fit to ſend to ſea; 
and her navy was every day falling more and 
more into decay. | 

Lewis XIV. then ſaw himſelf in 1653 abſo- 
lute maſter of the kingdom, which was {till af- 
fected with the ſhocks it had received; full of 


diſorder in every branch of the adminiſtration, 


but abounding in reſources, without any ally, 
except the duke of Savoy, to aſſiſt it in car- 
rying on an offenſive war, and having no fo- 
reign enemies but Spain, which was then in a 
worſe condition than France itſelf. All the 
French who had been concerned in the civil 


war were ſubjected, except the prince of Conde 
and ſome few of his partizans, of which one or 


two remained faithful to him thro” friendſhip 
and "gratitude, as the counts de Coligni and 
Bouteville ; and ſome others, becauſe the court 
would not buy their ſervices at an exorbitant 
price. ; | 
- Conde, now made general of the Spaniſh 
forces, could not recruit a body which he him- 
ſelf had weakened by the deſtruction of its in- 
fantry, in the battles of Rocroi and Lens. He 

| | fought 
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fought with new troops, of which he was not 
— againſt the veteran regiments of the 
French, who had learnt to conquer under him, 
and were now commanded by Turenne. 

It was the fortune of Condé and Turenne 
to be always conquerors when they fought to- 
gether at the head of the French, and to be 
0 when they commanded the Spaniards. 
Turenne had with great difficulty ſaved the 
ſhattered remains of the Spaniſh army at the 
battle of Retel, where, from being general to 
the king of France, he became lieutenant to 
Don Eſtevan de Gamarra. 


The prince of Condẽ met with the ſame fate 


before Arras: he and the archduke were be- 


ſieging that town; Turenne came and be- 
1 them in their camp, forced their lines, 
and the archduke's troops were put to flight. 
Condé, with only two regiments of French and 
Lorrainers, ſuſtained the attack of all Tu- 


renne's army; and, while the archduke was 


flying, he beat marſhal Haquincourt, repulſed 
marſhal de la Ferté, and covered the retreat of 


the defeated Spaniards. Upon which the 


Spaniſh king wrote to him in theſe terms: 


L have heard that all was loſt, and that you 


have faved all.” | 
It is difficult to ſay by what battles are loſt 
or won; but it is certain that Conde was one 
of the greateſt military geniuſes that had ever 
appeared, and that the archduke and his coun- 
eil refuſed to do any thing that day which 


Conde had propoſed. 


Though the raiſing the ſiege of Arras, the 
forcing the enemy's lines, and putting the arch- 
duke to flight, reflected the highe glory. on 

AS u- 
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Turenne, it was obſerved, that in the letter ® 
written in the king's name to the parliament 


upon this victory, the whole ſucceſs of the cam- 


paign was attributed to cardinal Mazarin, 
without the leaft mention made of Turenne's 
name. The cardinal was actually within a few 
leagues of Arras with the king. He had even 
gone into the camp at the Eee of Stenai, a 
town which Turenne had taken before he re- 
lieved Arras. Several councils of war had been 


Held in the cardinal's preſence : on this he 


founded his pretenſion to the honour of theſe 
events; and by this piece of vanity he drew a 
Tidicule upon himſelf, which not all the autho- 


. prime miniſter could efface. 


he king was not preſent at the battle of 


Arras, though he might have been ſo; he had 
been in the trenches at the ſiege of Stenai; 
but the cardinal would not ſuffer him any more 
to hazard a perſon on which the tranquillity of 


the ſtate, and the power of the miniſter, ſeem- 
ed alike to depend. | 


This war, which was but weakly ſupported, 


was carried on in their maſters names, on one 


'fide by Mazarin, who was abſolute maſter of 


France, and its young monarch ; and on the 
other by don Lewis de Haro, who governed 


the Spaniſh kingdom under Philip IV. The 
name of Lewis XIV. was not then known 
to the world, and the king of Spain had never 
been ſpoken of. There was no crowned head 
ut that time in Europe who enjoyed ny ſhare 


of perſonal reputation. Queen Chriſtina of 


Sweden was the only one who governed alone, 


r 


— 


* 


| © Dated at Vincennes, Sept. 11, 1654. 
and 
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and ſupported the dignity of the throne, which 
was abandoned, diſgraced, or unknown in other 
kingdoms. | D 
Charles II. king of England, then a fugitiv 
in France, with his mother and brother, had 
brought thither his misfortunes and his hopes; a 
private ſubject had ſubdued England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Cromwell, that uſurper ſo worthy 
of reigning, had prudently taken the title of 
Prote&tor, and not-that of King, as he knew 
that the Engliſh were acquainted with the ex- 
tent of the royal prerogative, but did not fa 
well know the limits of a protector's authority. 
He ſtrengthened his power by knowing when 
to reſtrain it : he made no attempt upon the 
rights of the people, of which they were always 
jealous * ; he never quartered foldiers upon the 
city of London, nor impoſed any tax which 
might occafion murmurings ; he did not offend 
the public eye with too much pomp ; he did 
not indulge himſelf in any pleaſures ; nor did he 
heap up riches: he took care that juſtice ſhould 
be obſerved with that ſtern impartiality, which 


knows no diſtinction between the great and 
ſmall. 4 | 


_ 


* 


— 


* Cromwell's power was not founded upon the opinion 
of the people, by whom in general he was deteſted ; but 
upon the ſtrength of a ſtanding army, inured to war, and 
devoted to his intereſt, All the world knows how he was 
abhorred by the friends of the church, of the old conſtitu- 
tion, and the royal family. He was hated by the preſby- 
terians, whom he had ſhamefully expelled from the parlia- 
ment, and excluded from all ſhare of his favour; and by 
aſſuming the proteorſhip, he had incenſed his former 
friends and inſtruments the independents, who, beſides, 
were not numerous in the kingdom, 
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The brother of Pantaleon Si, the Portugueſe 
ambaſſador in England, thinking that he might 
act as he pleaſed with impunity, becauſe the 
perſon of his brother was ſacred, had committed 
an outrage upon ſome citizens of London, and 
e cauſed ſome to be aſſaſſinated by his 
own people, in revenge for the oppoſition he 
had met with from the reſt; for this he was 
condemned to be hanged. Cromwell, though 
he had it in his power to ſave him, ſuffered 
him to be executed, and the next day ſigned a 
treaty with the ambaſſador. 1 
Never had the trade of England been in ſo 
free and ſo flouriſhing a condition, nor the ſtate 
| fo rich. Its victorious fleets made its name 
reſpected in every ſea, while Mazarin, wholly 
employed in governing and heaping up riches, 
ſuffered juſtice, trade, navigation, and even 
the revenue itſelf, to languiſh and decline in 
France. As much maſter in France as Crom- 
well was in England, after a civil war, he 
might have procured the ſame advantages for 
the country which he governed, as Cromwell 
had done for his; but Mazarin was a foreigner, 
and though of a leſs cruel diſpoſition than Crom- 
well, wanted his greatneſs of ſoul. ; 
All the nations of Europe, who had neglect- 
ed an alliance with England during the reigns 
of James I. and Charles, ſolicited it under 
Cromwell. Queen Chriſtina * herſelf, though 
, . . as 


_ 


* Chriſtina queen of Sweden, was the only child of the 
great Guſtavus Adolphus, whom ſhe ſucceeded on the 
throne of Sweden in the year 1633, being then about. five 
years of age; ſhe was a woman of a maſculine genius, well 
tinctured with learning, and a generous patron of the liberal 

ares. 
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ſhe had expreſſed her deteſtation at the mur- 
der of Charles I. entered into an alliance with 
a mon whom ſhe eſteemed. 
Mazarin and Don Lewis de Haro vied with 
each other, in exerting their politics to engage 
the protector in an alliance; and he had for 
ſome time the ſatisfaction to ſee himſelf courted 
by the two moſt powerful kingdoms in Chriſten- 
dom. | | 

The Spaniſh miniſter offered to aſiſt him to 
take Calais ; Mazarin propoſed to him to be- 
fiege Dunkirk, and to put that place into his 
hands. Cromwell then had at his option the 
keys of France and Flanders. He was alſo 
ftrongly ſolicited by the great Conde ; but he 
would not enter into a negotiation with a prince 
who had nothing to depend upon but his name, 
and who was without a party in France, and 
without power among the Spaniards. 

The protector then determined in favour of 
France; but without making any particular 
treaty, or ſharing conqueſts beforehand : he 
was defirous to render his uſurpation illuſtri- 


Y 


* — 


arts. In her diſpoſition ſhe was proud, vain, paſſionate, 
and capricious. Finding her government and conduct diſ- 
agreeable to her ſubjects, ſhe voluntarily abdicated the 
throne in favour of her kinſman Charles Guſtavus, count - 
palatine of Deux-Ponts, renounced Lutheraniſm, embraced 
the Roman-catholic faith, and fixed her reſidence at Rome, 
in the midſt of the literati, whom ſhe always affected tg 
cultivate, She was treated with great reſpect by the ſove- 
_ reign pontiffs, and, dying in the year 1689, was interred in 
the church of St. Peter. 

* It was wretched policy in Cromwell to join France 
againſt the Spaniards ; and to this ſtep he is ſaid to have 
been determined by a very ſingular regard he had for Charles 
Guſtayus, king of Sweden, who was the ally of France. 
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ous by great undertakings. He had formed 
the deſign of taking America from the Spaniards, 
May, Þut my. had timely notice of his inten- 
Yoce tion. is admirals however took the 
1055 iſland of Jamaica from them, which is 
{till in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and ſecures 
their trade in the new world, It was not till 
after the expedition to Jamaica, that Cromwell 
ſigned his treaty with the French king ; and then 
no mention was made of Dunkirk. The pro- 
tector treated with the French king as a prince 
with his equal, and obliged him to acknow- 
lege his title of potector. His ſecretary ſign- 
ha if before the French plenipotentiary on the 
copy. of the treaty which remained-in England ; 
but he treated as a real ſuperior, when he obliged 
Nov. 8 the French king to compel Charles 
1644 II- and his brother the duke of York, 
1244+ both grandſons to Henry IV. (and to 
whom France conſequently owed an aſylum) 
to quit his dominions, I, 
While Mazarin was engaged in this treaty, 
Charles II. aſked one of his nieces in marriage; 
but the bad condition of this prince's affairs, 
which had obliged him to take this ſtep, was 
the cauſe of his meeting with a refuſal ; and the 
cardinal was even ſuſpected of an intention to 
marry the very niece, whom he had irefuſed to 
the king of England, to Cromwell's ſon. This 
however is certain, that when he afterwards 
found Charles's affairs take a more favourable 
turn, he was for ſetting this match on foot 
again; but then he met with a refuſal in his turn. 
The mother of theſe two princes, Henrietta 
of France, daughter of Henry the Great, who 
was left in France deſtitute of all —— 1 
"Mt erle 
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herſelf reduced to beg of the cardinal to inter- 
cede with Cromwell, that ſhe might at leaſt 
receive her jointure. It was certainly the moſt 
extreme and grievous of all humiliations, to 
be obliged to ſue for ſubſiſtence to the man who 
had ſpilt her huſband's blood on a ſcaffold. 
Mazarin, after ſome few remonſtrances in the 
queen's favour to the Engliſh court, acquainted 
her that he had not been able to obtain any 
thing. She therefore continued in poverty at 
Paris, and with the ſhame and mortification of 
having implored Cromwell's pity, while her 
ſons went into the army commanded by the 

rince of Conde and Don John of Auſtria, to 
lean the art of war againſt France, which had 
abandoned them. 

The children of Charles I. thus driven out. 
of France, took refuge in Spain. Upon this 
the Spaniſh miniſtry loudly inveighed, both by 
word of mouth and writing, in all courts, and 
eſpecially at Rome, againſt the cardinal's beha- 
viour, who, they ſaid, had ſacrificed all laws, divine 
and humane, all honour. and religion, to the 
murderer of a king, and had driven out of 
France Charles II. and the duke of Vork, tho” 
coulins to Lewis XIV. to pleale their father's 
executioner. No other reply was made to theſe 
outcries of the Spaniards, than the producing 
the very offers which they themſeves had made 
to the protector. | | 

The war was till carried on in Flanders with 
various ſucceſs. Turenne having laid fiege to 
Valencienne, together with the marechal de la 
Ferte, expertenced the ſame reverſe of fortune 
which had befel Conde before Arras. The 

Vor. VI. M prince, 
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| rince, ſeconded at that time b 
J uy, | * Pon John of Auſtria, more worthy 
105 of fighting by his fide than the arch- 
duke had been, forced the marſhal de la Fertẽ's 
lines, took him priſoner, and delivered Valen- 
cienne. Turenne then did what Condé had 
done before in a like defeat, He ſaved the 
routed army, made head every where againſt . 
the enemy, and in leſs than a month afterwards 
went and laid fiege to and took the ſmall town 
of La Capelle: this was perhaps the firſt time 
that a defeated army had dared to undertake a 
ſiege. l | 
This march of Turenne's, which was ſo 
greatly admired, and after which la Capelle 
was taken, was eclipſed by a ſtill finer march 
of Conde's. Turenne had hardly ſat down be- 
fore Cambrai; when Conde, at the head of two 
thouſand horſe, penetrated through the army 
May 20, ef the beſiegers, and, after having 
58. routed every thing that attempted 
1058. to ſtop him, threw himſelf into the 
town ; where he was received by the citizens 
on their knees as their deliverer. Thus did 
theſe two great men diſplay all the power of 
their military genius in oppoſition to each other, 
They were equally admired for their retreats, 
for their victories, for their good conduct, and 
even for their faults, which they always knew 
how to repair. By their talents they alternately 
checked the progreſs of the two monarchies 
whom they ſerved; but the diſordered ſtate of 
the finances, both in France and Spain, till 
proved a great obſtacle to their ſucceſs. 
At length France CI a more diſtin- 
guiſhed ſuperiority, by the league it had _ 
| WI 
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with Cromwell. On one hand admiral Blake 
went and burned the Spaniſh galleons at the 
Canary iſlands, and thus deprived them of the 
only treaſures with which they could carry on 
the war; and, on the other, twenty ſail of Eng- 
liſh ſhips blocked up the port of Dunkirk, 
while fix thouſand veteran ſoldiers, who had 
been concerned in the revolution in England, 
were ſent to reinforce Turenne's army, | 

And now Dunkirk, the moſt important place 
of all Flanders was beſieged by land and ſea, 
The prince of Conde and Don John of Auſtria | 
having aſſembled all their forces, preſented _ 
themſelves before the city, to raiſe the ſiege. 
The eyes of all Europe were attentively fixed 
on this great event. Cardinal Mazarin car- 
ried Lewis XIV. into the neighbourhood of the 
theatre of war, without ſuffering him to act a 
part therein, though he was then upwards of 
twenty years old. The king remained in Ca- 
lais while his army attacked that of ] 

Spain near the Downa, and gained June 4» 
the moſt glorious victory which bad 725 
been known ſince that of Rocroi. 

The prince of Conde's genius could do no- 
thing that day againſt the ſuperior forces of 
France and England. The Spaniſh army was 
deſtroyed, and Dunkirk capitulated ſoon after. 
The king and his miniſter repaired thither, to 
fee the garriſon march out. The cardinal 
would not permit Lewis XIV. to appear either 
in the light of a king or a warrior. He had no 
money to diſtribute among the ſoldiers, and in- 
deed had hardly proper attendants : whenever 
he went with the army, he uſed to eat at Ma- 
Zarin's, or at the viſcount Turenne's table. 


|S This 
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This neglect of the royal dignity was not the 
effect of any contempt that Lewis XIV. had for 
ſhew and parade, but from the bad ſtate of 
his affairs, and the care, taken by the cardi- 
nal to arrogate all ſplendor and authority to 

Lewis took poſſeſſion of Dunkirk only to de- 
liver it up to Lockhart, Cromwell's ambaſſa- 
dor. Mazarin endeavoured, ' by ſome fineſſe 
to clude the treaty, and prevent the place 
being given up to the Engliſh ; but Lock- 
harf's threats and the Engliſh reſolution got the 
better of Italian cunning. © © 1 

It has been aſſerted by ſeveral perſons, that 
the cardinal, who had arrogated to himſelf the 
affair of Arras, wanted to prevail on Turenne 
to yield him Iikewiſe the honour of this battle. 
Du 8 count of Moret, was ſent, 
they ſay, in the miniſter's name, to propoſe to 
the general to write a letter, by which it might 
appear that the cardinal himſe 1 had laid down, _ 
the whole plan of operations. Furenne re- 
ceived theſe inſinuations with the contempt they 
deſeryed, and would not conſent to avow a 
thing which would have brought diſgrace on a 
general, and ridicule on a churchman, Maza- 
rin, after this weakneſs,” had that of continuing 
at enmity with Turenne till the day of his 


death. 


Some time aſter the ſiege of Dun- 
kirk died Cromwell, aged 55 years, 
in the midſt of the vaſt projects he 


Sept. 13. 1; 
1658 1 


had ſormed, for the eſtabliſhment of his own- 
power and the glory of the nation he governed. 
He had humbled the Dutch, dictated the condi- 
tions of a treaty with the Portugueſe, conquered 
pain, 
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Spain, and forced France to ſollicit his protec- 
tion. Not long beſore his death, on being in- 
- formed of the haughty manner in which his 
admirals behaved at. Liſbon, I am reſolved, 
faid he, to make the Englifh republic as much 
reſpected as that of Rome was in former times.“ 
It is falſe what ſome writers pretend to tell us, 
that he played the enthuſiaſt and falſe prophet 
on his death-bed“; but it is certain, that he 
died with the ſame intrepidity of ſoul which he 
had always ſhewn during his lifetime. He was 
| interred like a lawful fovereign, and left behind 
him the reputation of a great. king, which 
+ threw a veil over the crimes of the uſurper. 
Sir William Temple pretends that Cromwell 
_ deſigned before he died to enter into an alliance 
with Spain agaihſt France, and to recover 
Calais by the help of the Spaniſh arms, as he 
bad got Dunkirk by thoſe of France. Nothing 
was more agreeable to his character and politics; 
he would have rendered himſelf the idol of the 
+ Engliſh, by thus ſtripping, one after another, 
- two nations whom they equally hated. Death 
however at once overturned his great deſigns, 
his tyranny, and the Engliſh greatneſs. It is 
obſervable, that the court of France went in 
mourning for Cromwell; and that mademoiſelle, 
the duke of Orleans“ daughter, was the only 


2 Begging our author's pardon, Cromwell had been an 
enthuſiaſt from the beginning, and became fo much of a 
prophet on his death-bed, that even when the phyſicians 
deſpaited of his life, “ I tell you, (cries he) 1 ſhall not die 
of this diſtemper: favourable anſwers have been returned 
from beaven, not only. to my own ſupplications, but like- 
wife to thoſe of the godly, who carry on a more intimate 
correſponderce with the Lord.“ 
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perſon who refuſed to pay this mark of reſpect 
to the memory of the murderer of a king, her 
ie n MSA 
Richard Cromwell ſucceeded his father in the 
proteQtorſhip, without any , oppoſition, and in 
the ſame manner as a prince of Wales would 
have ſucceeded a king of England. | 
Richard was a proof that the fate of a king- 
dom frequently depends upon the character of 
one man. His genius was wholly different from 
that of his father Oliver; he was poſſeſſed of 
all the meek yirtues which make the good citi- 
zen, and had none of that brutal intrepidity 
_ which ſacrifices every thing to its own intereſts. 
He might have preſerved the inheritance which 
his father had acquired by his. labours, if he 
would have conſented to put to death three or 


four of the principal officers of the army, who 


oppoſed his elevation but he choſe rather to 


lay down the government than to. reign, by aſ- 
ſaſſination, and lived retired, and almoſt un- 


known, till the age of ninety, in a country of 


which he had once been the ſovereign. After 


his quitting the protectorſhip he made a voyage 
to France, where being one day at Montpelier, 
the prince of Conti, brother of the great Conde, 
diſcourſing with him, without knowing who he 
"was, obſerved, © That Oliver Cromwell was 
a great man, but that his ſon, Richard was a 


oor wretch, not to know how to enjoy the 
fruits of bis father's crimes,” 'This Richard 


However lived contented, , whereas, his father 


had never known what happineſs was. 


— 


Some time before, France had ſeen another 


much more extraordinary example of the con- 
tempt of a crown. in the famous Chriſtina of 

TIES! Sweden, 
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Sweden, who came to Paris. Every one ad- 
mired, that a young princeſs, ſo worthy of 
reigning, ſhould quit the ſovereign authority 
'for the ſake of leading a life of eaſe and free- 
dom. It is ſhameful in the Proteſtant writers 
to aflert, without the leaſt ſhadow of proof, 
that ſhe reſigned the crown only becauſe ſhe 
could keep it no longer. She had formed this 
deſign from the time ſhe was twenty years of 
age, and had allowed ſeven years to bring it to 
maturity. A reſolution ſo much above all yulgar 
conception, and which had been formed for 
ſuch a length of time, ought to ſtop the mouths 
of thoſe who reproach her with a levity of diſ- 
poſition, and of having been compelled to this 
abdication. © One of theſe accuſations deftroys 
the other: but every thing great and noble, is 
ſure to be attacked by narrow minds. 
The extraordinary turn of mind of this prin- 
ceſs is ſufficiently ſhewn by her letters. In that 
which ſhe wrote to Chanut, who had formerly 
been ambaſfador from France at her court, 
ſhe thus expreſſes herſelf: ] wore the crown 
without oſtentation, and J reſign it with, rea- 
dineſs: after this you have nothing to fear for 
me, my happineſs is out of the reach, of for- 
tune.“ She wrote thus to the great Conde : 
„ think myſelf as much honoured by your 
_ eſteem as by the crown I have worn. If after 
having reſigned that, you ſhall think me leſs 
deſerving of the other, I will own to you 
that the tranquillity F have ſo much _ defied, 
will appear dearly bought ; but I ſhall never 
repent of having purchaſed it at the price of a 
crown; nor will ever ſully an act which to me 
appears ſo glorious, = mean repentance : and 
95 4 if 
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if perchance you ſhould condemn what I have 
done, I ſhall only tell you in excuſe, that I 
ſhould never have reſigned the poſſeſſions which 
Fortune beſtowed on me, had I judged: them 
neceſſary to my happineſs; and ſhould even 


have aſpired at the ſovereignty of the world, 


could I have been as certain of ſucceeding or 
dying in the attempt, as the great Conde would 

have been.“ 1000 x: 
Such was the ſoul of this extraordinary per- 
ſonage, and ſuch her ſtile in our language, 
which ſhe was but rarely accuſtomed to ſpeak. 
She underſtood eight different languages; ſhe 
had been the friend and pupil of Deſcartes, 
who died in her palace at Stockholm, after 
having in vain tried to obtain a penſton in 
France, where his works were even forbidden 
to be read, on account of the only good things 
which were in them. She invited into her 
kingdom all who were capable of bringing any 
knowledge into it; and the vexation of finding 
no men of learning among her own ſubjects, 
had given her a diſlike to reigning over a people 
who were unacquainted with every thing but 
arms. She judged it more eligible to live pri- 
vately among thinking men, than to rule over 
a people who had. neither learning nor genius. - 
She patronized and cultivated all the arts, in a 
country where they were till her time unknown, 
and deſigned to make Italy the place of her re- 
treat, where ſhe might indulge herſelf in the 
midſt of them; and, as they had but juſt begun 
to make their appearance in France, ſhe only 
aſſed through that kingdom in her way to 
ome, where her inclination determined her 
to fix her abode; and with this view ſhe dg 
| =" of 8 


the Lutheran religion for the Catholic. Equally 
indifferent to either, ſne made no ſcruple of 
outwardly conforming to the ſentiments of a 
people among whom ſhe was deſirous of paſ- 
ſing her life. She quitted the throne in 1654, 
and publickly performed the ceremony of her 
abjuration at Inſpruck. She was admired at the 
French court, though ſhe ſurpaſſed all the wo- 
men there in underſtanding. The King faw 
be, and did her the greateſt honouts; but he 
did not diſcourſe mueh with her. He had been 
bred up in ignorance, and his natural good 
ſenſe made him baſh fu. 
The only extraordinary thing the ladies 
and courtiers remarked in this philofophical 
queen was, that ſhe did not dreſs after the French 
faſhion, and that ſhe danced ill. The learned 
found nothing to condemn in her except the 
murder of Monaldeſchi *, her maſter of the 
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John marquis de Monaldeſchi was maſter of the horſe 
to queen Chriſtina, and one of her greateſt favourites; ' 
but he abuſed her confidence, and divulged ſome fecrers that 
concerned her honour and reputation. Chriſtina, having 
diſcovered his treachery, condemned him to death while 
ſhe refided at the palace of Fontainebleau. One day ſhe 
ſent for the ſuperior of the fathers Trinitarians, and in 
the mean time. talked as uſual with Monaldeſchi in a gal- 
lery, When the father arrived, he was followed into the 
apartment by the captain of her guards and two ſoldiers, 
Then Chriſtina produced to the. delinquent his own inter- 
cepted letters, to prove his infidelity. © Having reproached 
him for. his baſeneſs, ſhe deſired the prieſt to difpoſe*him 
for death. The marquis, who was in the flower of bis 
age, and very unwilling to die, had recourſe to prayers, 
tears, and intreaties, that his life might be ſpared, even tho 
he ſhould be baniſhed from Europe, and live in perpetual 
exile, The prieſt joined in his intreaties, and even remon- 
BA: trated 
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horſe, whom ſhe cauſed to be aſſaſſinated at 
Fontainebleau in the ſecond journey ſhe made 
to France, for ſome fault he had been guilty of 
towards her. As ſhe had laid down the ſove- 
reign authority, ſhe had no longer a right to 
do herſelf juſtice. She could no longer be conſi- 
dered as a queen who puniſhed a miſdemeanour 
of ſtate, but as a private woman who ended a 
love- affair by a murder. This infamous and 
cruel action ſullied that philoſophy which had 
made her quit a throne. Had ſhe been in Eng- 
land, ſhe would have been puniſned; but the 
court of France winked at this inſult againſt 
the royal authority, the law of nations, and 
humanity. . 
After Cromwell was dead, and his ſon Ri- 
chard depoſed, England continued for a year 
in anarchy and confuſion. Charles Guſtavus, 
to whom queen Chriſtina had reſigned the king- 
dom of Sweden, made himſelf formidable in the 
North and in Germany. The emperor Fer- 
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ſtrated on the conſequences of her taking ſuch a violent ſtep 
in a palace belonging to the king of France. She remained 
inflexible, and withdrew. | The father confefſed Monal- 
deſchi, and the ſoldiers falling upon him with their ſwords, 
ſlew him with ſome difficulty; for he wore ſecret armour 
under his cloaths, Chriſtina cauſed his body to be decently 
interred, and maſſes. to be ſaid for the repoſe of his ſoul. 
She attempted to juſtify what ſhe: had done by alledging, 
that though ſhe had abdicated the crown, ſhe did not di- 
veſt herſelf of that royalty which authoriſed her to puniſh 
the treachery of her own domeſtics. This excuſe was not 
admitted by the French miniſtry, and ſhe was given to un- 
derſtand that her preſence was no longer agreeable in 
France z an intimation in - conſequence of which ſhe re- 
turned to Rome, where ſhe effected a match between the 
niece of -Monaldeſchi and Matthew de Bourbon, lord 
_ vi Delmonte, ri Safer | ä 
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dinand died in 1657. His ſon Leopold, who 


was ſeventeen years old, and was already king 
of Hungary and Bohemia, had not been choſen 
king of the Romans during his father's life- 
time. Mazarin endeavoured to get Lewis XIV. 
choſen emperor. This was a wild ſcheme: 
he ought to have compelled or corrupted the 
electors into his intereſt; but France was not 
in itſelf ſufficiently powerful to ſeize on the 
empire, nor rich enough to purchaſe it; con- 
ſequently the firſt overtures of this kind made 
at Frankfort by the marſhal de Grammont 
and Lionne were laid aſide almoſt as ſoon as 
propoſed, and Leopold was choſen emperor. 
All that Mazarin's policy could then effect, was 
to engage the German princes in a league for 
ſecuring the obſervance of the treaties of Mun- 
ſter, and to curb the emperor's authority in 
the empire. 

Aſter the affair of Dunkirk, France became 
powerful abroad by the reputation of her arms, 
and the bad condition to which other nations 
were reduced: but ſhe ſuffered greatly at home 
ſhe was exhauſted of money, and in want of 
peace. | 

In chriſtian monarchies the ſtate itſelf is ſel- 

dom intereſted in its fovereign's wars. Mer- 
cenary armies, raiſed by the order of a miniſter, 
and commanded by generals blindly devoted 
to his will, carry on ſeveral deſtrudtive cam- 
paigns, without the princes in whoſe name they 
fight having the leaſt expectation or even in- 
tention of depriving each other of their whole 
patrimony. The people of the victorious ſtate 
reap no advantage from the ſpoils of thoſe who 
are conquered, * wore pay all expences, and 
4 6 are 
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are alike- ſufferers, whether their country be 
proſperous or unſucceſsful. Peace therefore is 
as neceſſary to them, even aſter the greateſt 
victory, as if even their enemies were in poſ- 

ſeſſion of all their frontier places. 4 90 
There were two things wanting for the car- 
dinal to. finiſh his adminiſtration happily, the 
one was to bring about a peace, and the other 
to ſecure the tranquility of the nation by mar- 
rying the 1! The young monarch had 
been dangerouſly ill after the campaign of Dun- 
kirk, inſomuch that his life was deſpaired of. 
The cardinal, who knew he was not liked by 
monſieur the king's brother, had ſome inten- 
tion, at this dangerous conjuncture, of ſecuring 
his immenſe riches, and preparing for a retreat. 
'Theſe conſiderations determined him to marry 
his royal pupil as ſoon as poſſible. Two parties 
preſented themſelves at that time; the king 
of Spain's daughter and the princeſs of Savoy. 
The king's heart however bad been previouſly 
engaged a different ways he was deſpexately 
in love with mademoiſelle de Mancini, one of 
the cardinal's nieces, and: as he was-by nature 
amorous, poſitive in. his will, and void of ex- 
perience, it was not unlikely that in the warmth 
of his paſſion, he, might have determined to 

marry his favourite miſtreſs. ' +  - 4 
4 de Motteville, the queen mother's 
confidante, whoſe memoirs carry a great air of 
truth, pretends that Mazarin was tempted to 
give way to the king's paſſion, and place his 
niece on the throne. He had already married 
one of his-nieces to the prince of Conti, and a 
ſecond to the duke of Mercœur; and her whom 
Lewis XIV was ſo fond of, bad been demanded 
| In 
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in marriage by the king of England “. Theſe 
were ſo many encouragements to juſtify his 
ambition. — one day alone with the queen 
mother, he artfully took 3 to found 
her on this ſubj « 1 am afraid, ſaid he, 
that the king has a ſtrong inclination to marry 
my niece. The — — — 4 
the cardinal well, preſently ured 
that he — he affected 0 Wr. and 
with all the haughtineſs of a princeſs of the 
Auſtrian blood; the daughter, wife, and mother 
of kings, and full of reſentment againſt a 
miniſter who ſeemed to have ſhaken off all de- 
pendence upon her, ſhe made him this reply: 
„Was the king himſelf capable of ſuch a'mean- 
neſs, I would inſtantly put myſelf, with my 
ſecond ſon, at the head of the people againſt the 
king and you.” 

It is ſaid that Mazarin never forgave the: 
queen for this ſpirited anſwer: but he was wiſe 
enough to fall in with her ſentiments, and 
made a merit of oppofing the king's paſſion; 
his power did not ſtand in need of a queen of 
his own blood to ſupport it. He was even ap- 
prehenſive of his niece's diſpoſition, and thought 
he ſhould more effectually fecure the authority 
of his place by ſhunning the dangerous glory 
of too greatly exalting his family. * 

He had in the year 1656 ſent Lionne into 
Spain to bring about a peace, and demand the 
infanta in marriage; but Don Lewis de Haro, 
ſenſible that weak as Spain was, France was 
not much ſtronger, had rejected the cardinal's 
offers. The inſanta, who was the child of a 


— 


charles II. when in exite in Trans. 
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ormer matriegs, was deſtined for young Leo- 
pold. The Spaniſh. king had at that time only 
one ſon by his ſecond wife, and this young 
prince was of ſo infirm a conſtitution, that it 
was imagined he could hardly live. It was 
therefore determined that the infanta, who was 
likely to become heireſs to ſuch large dominions 
ſhould transfer her claims to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, rather than to the family of an enemy: 
but Philip IV. having afterwards another ſon, 
(Don Philip Proſpero) and his queen being 
again with child, there did not appear ſo much 
danger in giving the infanta to the French 
king ; beſides, the battle of Dunkirk had made 
him wiſh for a peace. 

The Spaniſh court then promiſed the infanta 
to Lewis XIV. and deſired a ceſſation of arms. 
Mazarin and Don Lewis de Haro met on the 
frontiers of the two kingdoms, in the Iſle of 
Pheaſants. Norwithiltandivg the deſign of their 
meeting was no leſs than that of ſettling the 
marriage of the king of France, and a general 
peace, a whole month was taken up in deter- 
mining the diſputes which aroſe about prece- 
dency, and in adjuſting certain points of cere- 
mony. The cardinals inſiſted upon being equal 
with kings, and ſuperior to other ſovereign 
princes. France with more juſtice pretended 
to the preheminence over all other kings. 
However, don Lewis de Haro kept up a perfect 
equality between Mazarin and himſelf, and be- 
tween the crowns of France and Spain. 

The conferences laſted four months, in which 
don Lewis and Mazarin diſplayed the whole 
ftrength of their politics. The cardinal excel- 
led in fineſſe, Don Lewis was remarkable * 

we is 
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his deliberation. The former never ſpoke but 
with a double meaning, the latter very ſpa- 
ringly. The Italian miniſter's N in en- 
deavouring to cs; an ; that of the Spaniard, 
in guarding againſt a ſurpriſe. It is reported 
that in ſpeaking of the cardinal he ſaid, * There 
is one great fault in his politics, he is always 
endeayouring to deceive.” , 
Such is the viciflitude of human affairs, that 
there are hardly two articles of this famous 
treaty of the Pyrenees now ſubſiſting. The 
French king kept Rouffillon, which he would 
always have kept without this I but with 
teſpect to Flanders, the Spaniſh monarchy has 
now nothing left there. Our court (of France) 
was at that time neceſſarily in friendſhip with 
Portugal; we are now no longer ſo; every thing 
is changed. Though Don Lewis de Haro 
accuſed cardinal Mazarin of deceit, the world 
has ſince acknowledged that he had the gift of 
foreſight. He had for a long time formed the 
deſign of an alliance between France and Spain, 
witneſs that famous letter of his which he 
wrote during the conferences at Munſter. If 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty could have the Low 
Countries and Franche Compté, as a marriage 
portion with the infanta, in that caſe we might 
aſpire to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, notwithſtand- 
ing any renunciation made in the infanta's 
name; neither would it be a very diſtant proſ- 
pect, ſeeing that there is only the life of the 
prince, Nice, to exclude her from it.“ 
his prince was Balthazar, who died in 1649. 
It is plain that the cardinal was deceived, in 
ſuppoſing that the court of Spain would give 
the Low Countries and the Franche Comte. 
e e Paw rt ET ANCE with 
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with the infanta. There was not a ſingle 
town ſtipulated for a dowry with her; on the 
contrary, we reſtored levital conſiderable towns 
to the Spaniſh monarchy, which we had taken 
from it during the ere of the war; ſuch as 
St. Omer, * 7 Menin, Oudenarde, and 
ſome other places. The cardinal however was 
right in ſuppoſing that the renunciation would 
one day be of no effect; but thoſe who give 
him the honour of this prediction, ſuppoſe him 
to have likewiſe foreſeen that prince Balthazar 
would die in 1649; that afterwards the three 
children by the ſecond wife, ſhould all die in the 
cradle; that Charles, the fifth of all theſe male 
children, ſhould die without iflue ; and that this 
Auftrian king ſhould one day. make. a will in 
favour of Lewis XIV's. grandſon. . But the 
truth is, that cardinal Mazarin foreſaw what 
value would be ſet upon a renunciation, in caſe 
the male iſſue of Philip IV. ſhould all fail; and 
this was juſtified by a ſeries of extraordinar 
events, above fifty years afterwards. * 
The infanta Maria Thereſa, who might have 
had tor her dowry thoſe towns which France by 
this treaty of marriage was obliged to reſtore,, 
inſtead of that had only five hundred thouſand - 
golden crowns for her fortune : it coft the king. 
more to go and receive her on the frontiers. 
However, theſe five hundred thouſand crowns, - 
worth at that time about two millions five hun- 
dred thouſand livres, were the ſubject of much 
altercation between the two miniſters, and at 
lat we never received more than one hundred 
thouſadd francs. _ __ ee 
So far was this marriage from being of any 
real preſent Arabi, — Do — 4 
n that 
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that the infanta renounced for ever all right or 
claim to any of her father's territories, and 
Lewis XIV. ratified this renunciation, in the 
moſt folemn manner, and cauſed it to be re- 
giſtered in parliament. | | 
Theſe renunciations, and a portion of five 
hundred thouſand crowns, ſeemed to-be cuſtom- 
ary clauſes in the marriage · contracts between 
the infantas of Spain and the kings of France. 
Queen Anne of Auſtria, daughter of Philip III. 
was married to Lewis XIII. on the ſame con- 
ditions; and when Iſabella, daughter of our 
Henry the Great, was married to Philip IV. 
king of Spain, there were no more than five 
hundred thoufand crowns agreed upon for a 
portion with her, and no part of that was ever 
payed ; fo that there did not ſeem at that time 
to be any great advantage in theſe grand mar- 


riages. 

Charles IV. duke of Lorraine, of whom 
France and Spain had great reaſon to complain, 
or rather who had great reaſon to complain 
of them, was included in this treaty; but on 
the footing of an unfortunate prince, whom the 
puniſhed "becauſe he could not make himſelf 
feared. France reftored him his dominions, 
after diſmantling Nanci, and prahibiting him 
from keeping any troops. Don Lewis de Haro 
obliged cardinal Mazarin to procure the prince 
of Conde's pardon, threatning otherwiſe to be- 
ſtow on him the ſovereignty of Rocroi, Cha- 
telet, and other places in which he was in pol- 
ſeſſion. Thus France at once gained theſe 
towns and the great Conde. However, he loſt 
his poſt of maſter of the houſehold to the king, 
and returned with little elſe than glory. 
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Charles II. the titular king of England, who 
was ſtill more unfortunate than the duke of 
Lorraine, came to the Pyrenees, while they 

were negociating the peace, to implore the ai- 
ſiſtance of the cardinal and don Lewis de Haro. 
He flattered himſelf that their kings, who 
were his couſin-germans, being now in alli- 
" ance, would, as Cromwell was no more, have 
the courage to revenge a cauſe which con- 
' cerned every crowned ' head; but be could 
not even obtain an interview with either of 
the miniſters. Lockhart, Cromwell's ambaſ- 
ſador, was at St. John de Luz, and made 
himſelf ſtill reſpected, notwithſtanding the 
death of his maſter; and the two miniſters 
fearing to diſoblige him, refuſed to ſee Charles. 
They thought it impoſſible that he ſhould ever 
de reſtored, and were perſuaded that all the 
Engliſh factions, though at variance among 
themſelves, would unanimouſly join to exclude 
for ever the kingly authority; but herein they 
were both deceived, and fortune a few months 
afterwards brought about that which theſe mi- 
niſters might have had the honour of under- 
taking. Charles was recalled by the Engliſh, 
without a ſingle potentate having interfered, 
either to prevent the murder of the father, or 
the ſon's reftoration. He landed at Dover, 
and was received by twenty thouſand of his 
ſubjects on their knees. I have been told by 
Tome old people who were upon the ſpot, that 
almoſt every one preſent was bathed in tears. 
There never was perhaps a more affecting 
light, nor a more ſudden revolution; This 
change was brought about in leſs time oma 
"Ry ; 4s int 2 
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the treaty of the Pyrenees took in concluding; 
and Charles II. was in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh throne before Lewis XIV. was even 
married by proxy. , 8 
And now cardinal Mazarin conducted the 
king and his new conſort back to Paris. His 
behaviour on this occaſion was like that of a 
father who had married his ſon, without allow- 
ing him to have the management of his eſtate. 
This miniſter returned more powerful and 
more jealous of his authority and dignity than 
ever. He no longer gave the upper hand to 
the princes of the blood, in a third place, as 
formerly; and he who had behaved towards 
don Lewis de Haro as his equal, attempted to 
treat the great Condé as his inferior. He 
now appeared in public with royal pomp, hav- 
ing, beſides his ordinary guard, a company of 
muſqueteers, the ſame Which is now the ſecond 
company in the king's muſqueteers. There 
was no longer any acceſs to be had to the 
royal perſon; and whoſoever was ſo little of a 
courtier as to apply to the king for any favour, 
was ſurely ruined. The queen- mother, who 
had fo long been this miniſter's firm protectreſs, 
againſt the whole French nation, ſaw her- 
ſelf left without credit, as ſoon as he was no 
longer in want of her aſſiſtance. The king, 
her ſon, who had been brought up in a blind 
ſubmiſſion to this miniſter, was unable to throw 
off the yoke ſhe had impoſed upon him as well 
as herſelf: ſhe. had a reſpect for her own work, 
and Lewis XIV. never dared to reign while 
Mazarin was alive. | + 
A miniſter is excuſeable for the evil he may 
do when the helm of the government is forced 
r nat 2 LI'CHILS - 34 . N into 
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into his hands by ſtorms of ſtate; but when 
there is a calm, he is anſwerable for all the good 
he does not do. Mazarin did good to no one 
but himſelf and thoſe related to him: of the 
eight years of abſolute and undiſturbed au- 
thoxity which he enjoyed, from his laſt return 
till the day of his death, not one was diſtin- 
uiſhed by any honourable or uſeſul eſta- 
liſhment; for the college of the four nations 
was erected only in conſequence of his laſt will. 
laged the finances like a ſteward whoſe 


maſter is immerſed in debt. 


* 


The king would ſometimes aſk Fouquet fo 
money, Who uſed. to anſwer, Sire, there is 
none in your majeſty's coffers, but my lord car- 
dinal can lend you ſome,” Mazarin © was 
worth about two hundred millions, aa”, 

It is ſaid, 
everal memoirs, that he acquired great 
part of bis wealth by means which were be- 
neath the dignity of his poſt; and that he 
obliged thoſe who fitted out privateers to al- 
low him a ſhare, in the profits of their cruizes: 
this has never been proved; but the Dutch 
ſuſpected him of ſomething of this nature, a 
on they would never have entertained 


to the preſent value of money. 


of bis predeceſſor, cardinal Richelieu. 
It is ſaid, that he was troubled 


th ſome 


s of conſcience on his death-bed, though 
d in appearance with great courage. 

was certainly in apprehenſion for his riches, of 
which he made a full donation to the king, 
ſuppoſing that his majeſty would reſtore them 


to him again in this he judg 


ged right, ſor three 
returned him back his 


days afterwards the king 
deed of gift, Soon afterwards. he died, 


ſeem- 


ingly 
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ingly unregretted by any one but the king, who 
hag already learnt the art of diſſembling. The 
yoke began to ſit heavy upon his ſhoulders, 
and he grew impatient to reign; nevertheleſs 
he thought it prudent to wear the appearance 
of concern: for a death which put him in poſſeſ- 
ſion of his thr one. 40 

Lewis XIV. and his court went into mourn- 
ing for the cardinal; a very extraordinary mark 
of honour, and what Henry IV. had paid to 
the memory of the fair Gabrielle PEtrees. 

We ſhall not undertake in this place to ex- 
amine whether cardinal Mazarin was a great 
miniſter, or not; we leave his actions to ſpeak 
for him, and poſterity to judge; but we cannot 
forhear oppoſing that miſtaken notion, which 
aſcribes a more than common underſtanding, 
and an almoſt divine genius, to thoſe ho have 
governed great kingdoms wich tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs. It is not a ſuperior ſhars of penetration 
that makes ſtateſmen, it is their particular 
character; all men that have any tolerable de.” 
gree of underſtanding can nearly diſeern what is 
their intereſts. A common citizen of Amſter- 
dam, or Berne, knows as much on this head 
as Sejanus, Ximenes, Buckingham, Richelieu, 
or Mazarin: but our conduct and our ander- 
takings depend wholly upon the temperament 
of our ſouls, and our ſucceſſes depend upon 
fortune. ** 17 44-2 0M 236 3G 377 8 

For example: if one witha genius like that of 
pope Alexander VI. or his ſon Borgia, had under- 
taken to reduce Rochelle, he would have invited 
the principal citizens of the place into his camp, 
under the ſunction of the moſt ſolemm oaths, 
and then bave murdered them all. Ma- 
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zarin would have got poſſeſſion of the town 
two or three years later, by gaining over ſome 
of the citizens, and ſowing diſſention among 
the reſt. Don Lewis de Haro would never 
have hazarded the undertak ing. Richelieu, 
after the example of Alexander, built a mole 
in the, ſea, and entered as a conqueror; but a 
ſtronger tide than uſual, or a little more dili- 
gence on the part of the Engliſh, would have 
ſaved Rochelle and have made Richelieu paſs 
for a mad adventurer. ESYS 
We may, judge of a man's character by the 
nature of his undertakings.» We may fafely 
affirm that Richelieu's foul was full of pride 
and revenge; that Mazarin was prudent, ſupple, 
and avaritious; but to know how far a miniſter 
is a man of underſtanding, we muſt either have 
frequently heard him diſcourſe, or have read 
what he bas written! That which we every 
day, ſee; among courtiers frequently happens 
amongſt ſtateſmen. He who bas the greateſt 
talents often fails, while he who is of a more 
patient, reſolute, ſupple, and equable diſpoſi- 
tion, ſucceeds. OS IOC AGB eee 
In reading Mazarin's letters, and. cardinal 


de Retz's memoirs, we may eaſily perceive de - 


Retz to have been the ſuperior genius; never- 
theleſs, the former attained the ſummit of power, 


and the latter was baniſhed. In a word, it is 


a certain truth, that, to be a powerful miniſter, 
little more is required than a middling under- 
ſtanding, good ſenſe, and fortune; but, to be 
a good miniſter, the prevailing paſſion of the 
ſoul muſt he a love ſor the public good; and he 
is the greateſt ſtateſman Who leaves behind him 
che moſt noble monuments of public utility. 
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LEwISs XIV. governs alone. He obliges the 
SPANISH Branch of the Houſe of Aus TRI 
to yield him the Precedency every where, 
and the court of Roms to give him Satiſ- 
faction. He purchaſes DuNxKIRk, ſends + 
Succours to the EMPEROR, the Doren, 
and the PoRkTUGUEsE, and renders his 


Kingdom powerful and flouriſhing, - + + // 


EVER was a court ſo full of intrigues - 
and expectations as that of France, while 


cardinal Mazarin lay dying. Thoſe among 
the women who had any claim to beauty, flat- 


tered themſelves with the hopes of governing a 
young prince, who was only two and twenty 


years old, and whom love had already influenced 


to make a tender of his crown to a favourite 
miſtreſs. The Joung courtiers.imagined that 
1 


they ſhould eaſily renew the reign of favou- 
rites. Every one of the officers of ſtate thought 
that he ſhould fill the firſt place in the miniſtry, 
not one of them ſuſpecting that a king, who. 


had been brought up in ſuch an ignorance f 
ſtate- affairs, would venture to take the burthen 


of government upon his on ſhoulders. Ma- 
zarin had kept the king in a ſtate of nonage as 
long as he was able, and had not till very lately 
let him into the myſtery of reigning, and then 
only becauſe he had inſiſted upon being in- 
ſtructed, Sr ö 

They were ſo far from wiſhing to be go- 


verned by their ſovereign, that of all thoſe who | 


had been concerned with Mazarin in the admi- 
nitration, 


5 
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niftration, not one applied to the king to know 
when he would give them an audience; on the 
contrary, every one aſked him Whom they 
were to apply to?” and were not a little ſur- 
prized when Lewis anſwered, ** To me;” 
their aſtoniſhment was till encreaſed, on find- 
ing him perſevere. He had for fome time con- 
ſuked his own ſtrength, and made a trial in ſe- 
cret of his capacity for reigning. His reſolu- 
tian once taken, he maintained it to the laſt 
moment of his life. He appointed every mi- 
niſter proper limits to his power, obliging them 
to give him an account of every thing at certain 
hours, ſhewing them ſo much confidence as 
was neceſſary to give a proper weight to their 
office, and carefully watching over them to 
prevent their abuſe of it. He began by reſtoring 
order in the finances, which had been miſerably 
miſmanaged through a continuance of rapine. 

He likewiſe liſhed a proper diſcipline 
among the troops. His court was at once mag- 
nificent and decent ; even the pleaſures appear- 
ed there with a degree of luſtre and greatneſs. 
The arts were all encouraged and employed, to 
the-glory of the king and kingdom. 

T his is not the place for painting his charac- 
ter in a private life, nor in the domeſtic go- 
vernment of his kingdom: we ſhall reſerve this 
for a part by itſelf. It is ſufficient to ſay, - that 
the people, who, fince the death of Henry IV. 
had never ſeen a true king, and who deteſted 
the authority of a prime miniſter, were filled 
with admiration and hope, when they ſaw 
Lewis XIV. do that, at twenty-two years of 
age, which Henry did at fifty. Had Henry 
IV. had a prime miniſter, he would have 142 

0 | oft, 
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loft, becauſe the hatred againſt a private man 
would have awakened twenty different factions, 
which would have become too' powerful. If 
Lewis XIII. had not had a miniſter, that prince, 
whoſe feeble and ſickly conſtitution made his 
foul weak and enervated, would have ſunk be- 
neath the weight of government; Lewis XIV, 
might or might not have had a prime-miniſter 
without any danger. There were not the leaſt 
traces left of the old factions which had diſ- 
tracted the ſtate. There was now only à maſ- 
ter and fubjects in France; Lewis, at the very 
beginning, ſhewed that he aſpired after glory, 
and that he was refolved to make himſelf re- 
ſpected both at home and abroad. 

The antient Kings of Europe had always pre- 
tended to an exact equality with each other; 
this was very natural: but the kings of France 
always claimed that precedency which was due 
to the antiquity of their race and kingdom; 
and if they yielded place to the emperors, 
it was becauſe mankind have hardly ever the 
courage to aboliſh a long eſtabliſhed cuſtom. 
The head of the German republic, though an 
elective prince, and has very little power of his 
own, has undoubtedly the precedency of all 
kings, in virtue of his title of Cæſar and heir to 
Charlemagne. His German chancery does not 
even give the title of majeſty to any other crowned 
head. The kings of — might diſpute the 
— — with the emperors, as France had 

unded the real weſtern empire, of which the 
name only ſubſiſts in Germany. They could 
plead not only the ſuperiority of an hereditary 
crown over an elective dignity, but the advan- 
tage of being deſcended in an uninterrupted 
oL. VI. W ſuo- 
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ſucceſſion of ſovereigns, who reigned over a 
great 'monarchy ſeveral centuries before that 
any of thoſe houſes who are now in poſſeſſion 
of crowns, had attained to the leaſt degree of 
dignity. However, they were determined to 
aſſert their right of precedency over all the other 
potentates of Europe. They alledged in ſup- 
port of their claim the title of Moſt Chriſtian, 
| to which the Spaniſh kings oppoſed theirs of 
Moſt Catholic; and ſince Charles V. had had a 
king of France priſoner at Madrid, the Spaniſh 
1 pride had made them more tenacious than ever 
of their rank. The Engliſh and Swedes, who 
Li -plead none of theſe ſurnames at preſent, ac- 
1 knowledged as little as was poſlible this ſupe- 
| riority. | 
6 | Rome was the place where theſe pretenſions 
| uſed formerly to be canvaſſed; the popes, who 
I diſpoſed of kingdoms by a bull, imagined they 
had a much greater right to ſettle the rank be- 
tween crowned heads. This court, where every 
thing paſſes in ceremony, was the tribunal for 
trying theſe varieties of greatneſs. France had 
always had the ſuperiority there when ſhe was 
more powerful than Spain ; but ſince the reign 
of Charles V. Spain had let flip no opportunity 
of maintaining an equality. The diſpute was 
1 left undetermined; the precedency at a proceſ- 
ſion, or an elbow- chair placed near the altar, 
or oppoſite to the pulpit, were matters of 
triumph, and eſtabliſhed titles to that prece- 
dency. The chimerical point of honour in 
theſe articles was at that time carried to as 
great extremes between crowned heads, as 
duels were among private perſons. : 
| 280 [ 
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It happened, that at the entry of a 66 
Swediſh ambaſſador at London, the count 1 
d' Eſtrade, ambaſſador from France, and the ba- 
ron Watteville, ambaſſador from the court of 
Spain, diſputed the way. The Spaniard” hav- 
ing more money, and a greater train of ſer- 
vants, gained the Enyliſh populace over to his 
intereſt, who began to kill the French ambaſſa- 
dor's coach-horſes, and ſoon afterwards fell 
upon his people, who being wounded took to 
their heels, and left the Spaniards to proceed in 
triumph with their ſwords drawn. | 

Lewis XIV. being informed of this inſult of- 
fered to his ambaſlador, immediately recalled 
the miniſter he had at Madrid, and ordered - 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador to leave France; broke 
off the conferences which were then carrying 
on in Flanders on the fubje of the limits, and 
fent word to his father-in-law Philip IV. that, 
unleſs he acknowledged the ſuperiority of the 
French crown, and repaired the affront which 
had been offered its ambaſſador, by a public ſa- 
tisfaction, he would inſtantly renew the war. 
Philip IV. was not willing to plunge his King- 
dom again into a freſh war for the ſake of an 
— precedency: he ſent the count of 
Fuentes to declare to the king at Fontaine- 
bleau, in preſence of all the foreign miniſters 
who were then in France, ** That March 
the Spaniſh miniſters ſhould no lon- pot 6 145 
ger diſpute the precedency with N 
thoſe of France.“ This was not clearly acknow- 
ledging the king's pre- eminence, but it was 
a ſufficient avowal of the weakneſs of the Spa- 
niſh court. This court, which ſtill preſerved 
its haughtineſs, A - 7 for a long tune at its 
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humiliation. Since then ſeveral Spaniſh mi- 
niſters have renewed their old pretenſions, and 
actually obtained an equality at Nimeguen ; 
but Lewis XIV. at that time acquired by his re- 
ſolution a real ſuperiority in Europe, by con- 
vincing all the powers how much he was to be 
feared. 

He had ſcarcely concluded this ſmall af- 
fair with ſo much dignity, when he ſhewed 
ſtill more on an occaſion in which his glory 
ſeemed not ſo much intereſted. During the long 
wars carried on againſt the Spaniards in Italy, 
the behaviour of the young French gentry had 
inſpired the cautious and jealous Italians with 
the notion of their being a headſtrong and im- 
petuous people. The Italians looked upon all 
the nations by whom theirs was over-run as 
barbarians, and the French as barbarians more 
gay, but at the ſame time more dangerous than 
the reſt, as they introduced, into all families 
where they came, a taſte for pleaſures, with an 
air of contempt, and debauchery with outrage ; 
in ſhort, they were dreaded every where, and 
eſpecially at Rome. 

The duke de Crequi, the French ambaſſa- 
dor at the pope's court, had greatly diſpleaſed 
the people of Rome by his arrogant behaviour : 
his ſervants, a ſet of people who always carry 
the faults of their maſters to extremes, com- 
mitted the ſame diforders in Rome as' the un- 
bridled- youth of France did in Paris, who at 
that time prided themſelves in attacking the 

ity-watch every night, ; 
me of this nobleman's ſervants took it into 
their heads to fall ſword in hand upon a party 
ol the 8 (who are the city- guard at 3 
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and put them to flight. The whole body of the 
Corſi, incenſed at this ill uſage, and ſpirited 
up by Don Mario Chigi, brother to Alexander 
VII. the reigning pope, who hated the duke of 
Crequi, went with a · multitude of his followers 
in arms, and beſieged the duke in his own 
houſe. They even fired upon the A 
ambaſſadreſs coach; as ſhe was driv- 6 5 
ing into her palace, killed one of her 9 
pages, and wounded ſeveral of her other ſer- 
vants. The duke de Crequi upon this left 
Rome, loudly accuſing the pope's relation, and 
even his holineſs himſelf, of having counte- 
nanced this inſult and murder. The pope de- 
ferred giving him ſatisfaction as long as he poſ- 
ſibly could, in the perſuaſion that there requires 
only a little temporiſing with the French, for 


every thing to be forgotten, At the end of 
about four months he cauſed one of the Corſi- 


can guard, and a Sbirri, to be hanged, and ba- 
niſhed the governor of Rome, who was ſuſpected 
of having authoriſed theſe violent — : 
but he was in no ſmall conſternation when he 
learnt that the French king threatened to lay 
ſiege to Rome; that he had already ordered 
troops to be tranſported into Italy for that pur- 
poſe; and that the marſhal du Pleflis-Pralin was 
appointed general. This affair was become a 
national quarrel, and the king was determined 
to ſupport the dignity of his crown. The pope, 
before he could be brought to make the conceſ- 
ſions demanded of him, implored the mediation 
of all the catholic princes, and at the fame 
time did all in his power to ſtir them up againſt 
Lewis XIV. but the ſituation of affairs were at 


N 3 that 
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that time unfavourable for the holy father. The 
emperor was attacked by the Turks; and Spain 
was engaged in an unſucceſsful war againſt the 
Portuguele. 

The court of Rome therefore only irri- 
tated the king, without being able to hurt 
him. The parliament of Provence ſummoned 
the pope to appear, and ſeized upon his —_ 
of Avignon, At any other time ſuch an inſult 
upon the papal dignity would have been follow- 
ed by a peal of excommunications from the 
Vatican, but thoſe arms were now become equally 
uſeleſs and ridiculous. The holy father found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of giving way, and 
was obliged to baniſh his own brother from 
Rome; to ſend his nephew cardinal Chigi, in 
character of legate a /atere, to make the king 
ſatisfaction ; to break the Corſican guard; and 
to erect a pillar in the city of Rome, with an 
inſcription expreſſing the injury and reparafion. 

Cardinal Chigi was the firſt legate, Who had 
ever been ſent from the papal court to aſk par- 
don. Before that, the legates had always been ſent 
to give laws, and impoſe the tax of the tenth 
penny. The king did not content himſelf with 
accepting theſe temporary ceremonies, in return 
for an injury offered, nor yet with monuments 
which are equally ſo, (for ſome years afterwards 
he permitted this pyramid to be deſtroyed) but 
he obliged the court of Rome to reſtore Caſtro 
and Ronciglione to the duke of Parma; to in- 
demnify the duke of Modena for his claims on 
Commachio; and thus, from an inſult offered 
him, he derived the ſolid honour of being 

the protector of the Italian princes. 
| While 
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While he thus ſupported his dignity, he forgot 
not to increaſe his power. The good manage- 
ment of his finances, under Colbert, enabled 
him to purchaſe Dunkirk and Mardyke of the 
king of England, for five millions of livres, 
at twenty fie livres ten ſous the mark. 
Charles II. who was a ſpendthrift and a beggar, 
to his eternal diſgrace ſold this place, which his 
ſubjects had purchaſed with their blood. Lord 
chancellor Hyde, who was accuſed of having 
adviſed or connived at this meanneſs, O. 2 
was baniſhed by the Engliſh parlia- 166 4 
ment, who frequently puniſh the 
crimes of favourites, and ſometimes even paſs 
ſentence upon its kings. 5 

Lewis ſet thirty thouſand men to work 166 
to fortify Dunkirk both towards land and 93 
ſea. A large baſon was dug between the town 
and the citadel, capable of containing ſeveral 
men of war; ſo that the Engliſh had hardly 
ſold this place, when it became the object of 
their terror. A ſhort time aſterwards, the king 
obliged the duke of Lorraine to give him , 
up the ſtrong hold of Marſal. This — 
unfortunate prince, who, though in. DOG 
' ſome reputation as a ſoldier, was of a weak, 
fickle, and imprudent diſpoſition, had lately 
made a treaty, by which he gave the dutchy of 
Lorraine to France after his death, on condi- 
tion that the king ſhould permit him to raiſe a 

million upon the territory, which he gave up; 
and the princes of the blood-royal of Lorraine 
ſhould take rank as princes of the blood of France. 
This treaty, which was in vain regiſtered by 
the parliament of Paris, ſerved only to produce 
new inſtances of levity on the fide of the duke, 
ts who 
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who in the end thought himſelf very happy te . 


give up Marfal, and throw himſelf upon the 

king's clemency. | 
Lewis encreaſed his dominionseven in peace, 
and always kept himſelf in readineſs for war, 
fortifying the frontier towns, augmenting the 
number of his troops, keeping them well diſ- 
ciplined, and frequently reviewing them in per- 
ſon. - ; 
The Turks were then a very formidable 
people in Europe ; they atacked the emperor 
and the Venetians at one and the ſame time. 
It has been a maxiw in politics with the kings 
of France ever ſince Francis I. to be in alliance 
with the TurkKh emperors, not only on account: 
of the advantaf ariſing to their trade, but for 
the ſake of preventing the houſe of Auſtria from 
becoming too — However, a Chriſtian 
king could not well refuſe his aſſiſtance to the 
emperor, when ſo hard preſſed. It was the in- 
tereſt of France that the Turks ſhould raiſe 
diſturbances in Hungary, but not that they 
ſhould get poſſeſſion of it; and, laſtly, the 
treaties in which Lewis was engaged with the 
empire made this ſtep as indiſpenſible as it was 
honourable to him. | | 
Lewis then ſent ſix thouſand men into Hun- 
ary, under the command of the count of Co- 
igni, the ny remaining branch of the family 
of Coligni, formerly ſo famous in our civil 
wars, and who perhaps deſerves to be as much 
renowned as the admiral for his valour and 
virtuous. qualifications. He was ſtrictly con- 
netted by friendſhip with the great Conde ; and 
not all the offers of cardinal Mazarin could ever 
make him fail in what he owed to his W 
| e 
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He was accompanied by the flower of the French 
nobility; and, among others, by the young 
Feuillade, a man of an enterpriſing diſpolitions 
and unquenchable thirſt for riches and glory. 
Theſe went all together into Hungary, 

to ſerve under general — 1662 
who was making head againſt the Turk- 3 
iſh vizir Kiuperli, and who afterwards, when 
he ſerved againſt France, counterballanced the 
reputation of the great Turenne. A greatbattle 
was fought at Saint Gathard on the banks of 
the Raab, between the Imperial and Turkiſh 
armies, in which the French performed fuch 
prodigies of valour, that the — them- 
ſelves, who were not fond of them, could not 
help doing them juſtice. The Germans hows 
ever are not treated with the ſame juſtice by 
thoſe writers, who pretend to aſcribe the honour 
of the victory wholly to the French. 

The king, while he thus placed his great- 
neſs in openly aſſiſting the emperor, and raiſing 
the glory of the French arms, made a point of 
politics in ſecretly — the Portugueſe 
againſt the king of Spain. Cardinal Mazarin 
had ſolemnly given up the cauſe of Portugal by 
the Pyrenean treaty; but the Spaniſh court, 
having been guilty of ſeveral little tacit inſra:- 
tions of that treaty ; the French, in their turn, 
made a more bold and deciſive one. Marſhal 
Schomberg, a foreigner and a V guenot 
religion, was ſent over to Pe ugal with four 
| thouſand French ſoldiery, who, under pretence 
of being in the pay of the Portugueſe, were in 
fact maintained by the French king's money, 
Theſe French troops, in conjunction with a 

N 5 . body 
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body of Portugueſe, gained a complete. 
anne victory over the Spaniſh army at Villa 
1994 Vicioſa, by which the houſe of Bragan- 
ra was fixed on the throne of Portugal, Lewis 
now began to be looked upon as a warlike and 
litic prince; and Europe ſtood in dread of 
im even before he had declared war. 

By the fame policy, he eluded the perform- 
ance of the promiſes he had made, to join the 
few ſhips he had at that time with the Dutch 
fleet. He had entered into an alliance with 
the ftates-general, in the year 1662, about 
which time that republic had renewed a war 
with England, on the vain and idle ſubject of 
the honour of the flags, and its real claim to a 
trade in the Indies ; Lots beheld with pleaſure 
theſe two maritime powers ſending fleets of an 
Hundred fail every year to deſtroy each other, 
by the moſt obſtinate fights that had ever been 
known, which only tended to the weakenin 
June, 11, 12 of both ſides. One of cheſs 

nd 12. anno engagements laſted for three 
A 666 3» days, and here it was that the 
* Dutch admiral de Ruyter ac- 
yo the reputation of being the greateſt ſeaman 
that had yet appeared. This was the ſame who 
burnt the fineſt ſhips the Englifh nation had, 
even in their own harbours, not above four 
leagues diſtant from London. He made the 
Dutch flag triumphant at ſea*, where the _ 

| li 


* That the Dutch admirals and De Ruyter in general 
behaved with great gallantry and condu@ in the courſe of 
this war, is not to be denied ; but that the Dutch wreſted 
the empire of the fea from England, we cannot allow, In 
the firſt battle of this war, fought in the year * 
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liſh had hitherto always been the maſters, and 
where Lewis XIV. was as yet nothing. 

The empire of the ſea was for ſome time 
divided between theſe two nations. They 
were then the- only people who rightly under- 


— — 
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the duke of York gaindl a complete victory over Opdam 
and Van Tromp. The ſecond engagement between prince 
Rupert and the duke of Albemarle on one part, and the 
admirals De Ruyter and Van Tromp on the other, fought 
in the year 1666, was a drawn battle; after which both 
fides claimed the victory, though it muſt be owned that 
the Engliſh ſuſtained the greateſt loſs. This battle was 
fought in the beginning of June; and about the end of 
July, De Ruyter and Van Tromp were defeated by prince 
Rupert and the duke of Albemarle. Admiral Holmes in- 
ſulted the coaſt of Holland, burned two ſhips of war, and a 
great number of merchant ſhips in the river Vlie, and mak- 
ing a deſcent on Schelling, reduced the town of Brandaris 
to aſhes. With reſpe& to the boaſted exploit of burning 
the Engliſh ſhips in the river Medway, this is a true ſtate 
of the caſe. The conferences for a peace were already 
epened at Breda, and the chief articles of the treaty agreed 
upon. Charles II. looking upon the peace as already con- 
'cluded, and being defirous of converting part of the par- 
liamentary fupply to his own private uſe, ordered the large 
ſhips to be unrigged, keeping only a ſmall ſquadron in 
commiſſion, De Ruyter, taking advantage of his ſecurity, 
ſailed from the Texel with fifty ſhips of the line, filenced 
the ſmall fort at Sheerneſs, broke down a chain drawn 


acroſs the mouth of the Medway, deſtroyed three guard- 


ſhips moored within fide of chain, failed up the river to 
Upnore caſtle, which they eafily reduced, together with 
three ſhips of the line, which were ſet on fire. After this 


exploit, De Ruyter made an unſucceſsful attempt upon 


Portſmouth, and another upon Plymouth, took ſome mer- 
ehant ſhips, inſulted the coaft, and domineered in the chan- 
nel, till the treaty was concluded. In the ſecond war 
with the Dutch, the fight of Solebay ended to the diſad- 
vantage of De Ruyter, who retired in the night, The 
ſecond, third, and fourth were drawn battles, 


ſtood 
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ſtood the art of building ſhips, and employing 


them either for trade or war. France, durin 

Richelieu's miniſtry, thought herſelf powerf 
at ſea, becauſe, out of about threeſcore veſſels, 
which was then the whole of its marine, it had 
about thirty fit to ſend to ſea, the largeſt of 
which mounted only ſeventy guns. In Mazarin's 
adminiſtration, they purchaled what few ſhips 
they had from the Dutch, They were in want 
of ſailors, officers, and manufactories, both for 
building and fitting out ſhips. The king with 
incredible diligence ſet about repaiting the 
ruined condition of the marine, and to hoply 
his kingdom with all it wanted ; but in 1664. 
and 1665, while the Engliſh and Dutch covered 
the ocean with near three hundred fail of large 
men of war, he had not above fifteen or ſixteen, 
and thoſe of the ſmalleſt rates, which were em- 
loyed under the duke of Beaufort againſt the 
Barbary corſairs ; and when the ſtates-general 
preſſed Lewis XIV. to join his fleet to theirs, 
there was only one fire-ſhip in Breſt harbour, 
which it was ſhameful to ſend, till upon their 
repeated remonſtrances it was at laſt ſent. This 
was no ſmall diſgrace to the French nation; 
but Lewis, by his extraordinary vigilance, ſpee- 
dily and effectually removed it. | 
ut he furniſhed, the ſtates with much more 
eſſential and honourable ſuccours by land; he 
ſent fix thouſand French to defend them againſt 
Chriſtopher Gerard Van Galen, biſhop of Mun- 
ſter, a prelate of a warlike diſpoſition, and im- 
placable in his enmity, who was paid by England 
to diſtreſs the Dutch ; but Lewis made them-pay 
dearly for this aſſiſtance, and behaved * 
them 
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them like a great man in power, who ſells his 
nun to a body of rich merchants. Col- 

rt made them accountable, not only for the 
pay of theſe troops, but even for the charges of 
an embaſly, which was ſent to England to con- 
clude a peace for them with Charles II. Never 


were ſuccours given with a worſe grace, nor 


accepted with leſs thankfulneſs. 

The king having thus exerciſed his troops in 
martial diſcipline, formed a number of good 
officers by the campaigns in Hungary, Holland, 
and Portugal, and aſſerted the honour of his 
name, and made it reſpected at Rome, beheld 
not a ſingle potentate of whom he had occaſion 
to ſtand in awe. England, viſited by a plague, 
which laid waſte the whole kingdom, and Lon- 
don its capital reduced to aſhes by a fatal con- 
flagration, which was falfly charged upon the 
Roman catholics ; the prodigality and continual 
indigence of Charles II. which proved as fatal 
to his affairs as the ſcourges of peſtilence and 
fire; made France perfectly eaſy with reſpe& to 
that nation. The emperor had ſcarcely reco- 


vered the loſſes he had ſuffered in the war with 


the Turk. The Spaniſh king Philip IV. being 
on the point of death, and his kingdom in as 
weak a condition as himſelf, Lewis XIV. re- 
mained the only powerful and formidable ſove- 
reign in Europe. He was young, rich, well 
ſerved, blindly obeyed, and burnt with im- 
patience to ſignalize himſelf and to become a 
GONqUETOT, 
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CHAP. CLXXI.. 
The Conqueſt of FLANDERS. 


HE king was not long without an op- 
portunity he ſo earneſtly defired. His 
father-in-law, Philip IV. died ; this prince had 
by his firſt wife, ſiſter to Lewis XIII. the prin- 
ceſs Maria- Thereſa, who was. married to her 
couſin, Lewis XIV. by which match the Spaniſh 
monarchy fell at length into the houſe of Bour- 
bon, which had been ſo long its enemy. By 
his ſecond marriage, he had Charles II. a weak 
and unhealthy child, but who lived to inherit 
bis father's crown, being the only ſurviving 
of three male children, the other two having 
died in their infancy. Lewis XIV. pretended 
that Flanders and the Franche-Compte, two 
. Provinces belonging to the kingdom of Spain, 
ought by the laws of thoſe provinces to devolve 
to his wife, notwithſtanding her former renun- 
ciation, Were the cauſes of kings to be tried 
by the laws of nations, before an impartial tri- 
bunal, perhaps this affair might have appeared 
a little doubtful | 
Lewis ſubmitted his claims to the exami- 
nation of his council, and the body of theolo- 
gians, who declared them indiſputable ; but the 
council and confeſſor of Philip IV's widow, 
thought them very ill founded. This princeſs 
had a very powerful argument in her favour 
the expreſs law made by Charles V. but Charles 
V's laws were very little attended to by the 
court of France. 

One of the pretexts made uſe of by the French 
king's council was, that the five hundred thouſand 
5 : crowns 
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crowns which had been granted in dowry with 
his wife, had never been payed; but they had 
forgot at the ſame time, that the marriage por- 
tion of Henry IV's daughter had likewiſe never 
been payed. The two courts at firſt waged a 
paper war with each other, in which the niceſt 
calculations, and moſt learned arguments were 
diſplayed on both fides; but reaſons of ſtate 
ſilenced all other pleas. 8 
T be king confiding more in ſtrength 66 
than arguments, marched in perſon into 27 
Flanders, as a place he was ſure of — 
at the head of thirty-five thouſand men; while 
another body of eight thouſand was diſpatched 
towards Dunkirk, and a third, conſiſting of 
four thouſand, to Luxembourg. Turenne had 
the command' of this army, under his majeſty. 
Colbert had multiplied the refources of the 
ſtate, to furniſh the neceſſary expences. Lou- 
vois, the new ſecretary at war, had made im- 
menſe preparations for carrying on the cam- 
paign, and magazines of all kinds were diſtri- 
buted over the frontiers. He was the firſt who 
introduced the advantageous method of ſup- 
plying the army by magazines, which the weak 
condition of the government. had hitherto ren- 
dered impracticable. Whatever place the kin 
choſe to lay ſiege to, or whitherſoever he turne 
his arms, he was ſure of finding ſupplies and 
ſubſiſtence ready. The quarters for the troops 
were all fixed, and their marches regulated. 
The officers were all kept cloſe to their duty, 
by the ſtrict diſcipline which this miniſter cauſed 
to be obſerved amongſt them: and the preſence 
of a young monarch, who was the idol of his 
army, 
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army, made the ſtrictneſs of their duty light, 
and even pleaſing to them. The military de- 
gree became a right more inviolably obſerved 
than even that of birth. It was the man's 
ſervices and not his family that was conſidered ; 
a a thing which had hitherto been rarely ſeen. 

By this means an officer however inconſiderable 
in point of birth, met with the encouragement 
due to nis merit; and thoſe of the moſt ex- 
alted rank had no reaſon for complaint. The 
infantry, who ſuſtained all the weight of the 
war, | > the diſuſe of lances, ſhared with 
the cavalry in thoſe rewards which they had 
till then been in ſole poſſeſſion of. Theſe new 
maxims in the government inſpired every one 
with a new.kind of courage. 

The king, aſſiſted by a general and miniſter 
of equal abilities, both jealous of each other, 
and ftriving who ſhould beſt ſerve him, at the 
head of the beſt troops in Europe, and new] 
engaged in an alliance with Portugal, with all 
thoſe advantages attacks an ill defended pro- 
vince of a ruined and diſtracted kingdom. He 
had only his mother-in-law, Philip IV's widow 
to deal with, and ſhe a weak woman, whoſe 
unfortunate adminiſtration left herkingdom de- 
fenceleſs. She had made her confeſſor, one 
father Nitard, a German Jeſuit, prime miniſter, 
a man as fit for lording it over his penitent, 
as he was unfit for governing a ſtate, having 
nothing of the miniſter or the churchman but 
haughtineſs and ambition. He had the inſo- 
lence one day to ſay to the duke of Lerma, 
even before he came into the adminiſtration, 
It is you who ought to ſhew me _ 

ce 
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ſince I have every day your God in my hands, 
and your queen at my feet.“ With all this 
inſolence, ſo contrary to true greatneſs of mind, 
he ſuffered the treaſury to remain without 
money, all the fortifications in the kingdom 
to go to ruin, the harbours to be without ſhip- 
ping, and the army without diſcipline, deſti- 
tute of generals, badly payed, and ſtill worſe 
commanded, in preſence of an enemy who poſ- 
ſeſſed all the requiſites which Spain wanted. 

The art of attacking places was not at the 
degree of perfection it now is, becauſe that of 
fortifying and defending them was not fo well 
known. The frontiers of Spaniſh Flanders 
were almoſt deſtitute of fortifications, and even 
garriſons. 

Lewis then had nothing more to do than to 

reſent himſelf before them. He entered Char- 

— as he would Paris: Ath, and Tournai, 
were taken in two days: Furnes, Armentieres, 
and Courtrai, made as litle reſiſtance. The 
king entered the trenches before Douai Iv 6 
one day, and the next morzing it ca- J WA 
pitulated. Liſle, which was the fineſt 1007 


town in that country, and the only one welt 


fortified, and had a garriſon. of ſx hundred 

men, capitulated after nine days , 

ſiege. The Spaniards had only eigbt 8 27 

thouſand men to. oppoſe a victorious army, and 

even the rear uw of this ſmall body was cut 

in pieces. by the marquis, afterwards 

marſhal 2 Crequi 8 the remainder Aug. 31 

hid itſelf under the walls of Bruſſels and Mons, 
leaving Lewis to carry on his conqueſts, without 

ſtriking a blow. | ö 

Pd This 
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This campaign, which was made in the 
midſt of abundance, and had been attended 
with ſuch eaſy ſucceſſes, ſeemed a party of 
pleaſure made by a court. High living, luxury, 
and pleaſures, were then firſt introduced into 
our armies, at the ſame time that the ſtricteſt 
diſcipline likewiſe was eſtabliſhed. The offi- 
cers performed military duty much more ex- 
actly than before; but with every kind of con- 
venience. Marſhal Turenne had for a long 
time been ſerved only upon iron plates, when 
in camp. The marquis d'Humieres was the 
firſt at the ſiege of Arras, in 1658, who was 
ſerved in plate in the trenches, and had dif- 
ferent courſes at his table. But in this cam- 
paign of 1667, where a young monarch, who 
was fond of magnificence, held the moſt bril- 
liant court amidſt the fatigues of the field, 
every one prided himſelf in — a taſte for 
ſplendor, elegant living, dreſs, and equipage. 

his luxury, the certain mark of riches in a 
great ſtate, and frequently the cauſe of ruin 
to a ſmall one, was nothing in compariſon of 
what has been ſeen ſince. The king, his ge- 
nerals, and miniſters, then went to the ren- 
dezvous of the army on horſeback ; whereas 
now, there is not a captain of horſe, nor the 
ſecretary of a general officer, but has his poſt- 
chaiſe hung on ſprings, in which he travels 
with greater eaſe and convenience, than in thoſe 
days a perſon could make a viſit from one part 
of Paris to another. 

This delicacy in the officers did not hinder 
them from going into the trenches with. their . 
ſteel caps and cuiraſſes: the king himſelf = 
| e 
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the example. This prudent precaution pre- 
ſerved many a great man. It has been too 
much neglected ſince by our young people, 
who are naturally tender and effeminate, though 
courageous, and who ſeem to dread fatigue more 
than danger. | 

The rapidity of the king's conqueſts filled 
Bruſſels with alarms. The inhabitants alread 
began to remove their effects to Antwerp. All 
Flanders might have been conquered in a ſingle 
campaign. The king only wanted a ſufficient 
number of troops to put into thoſe places which 
were ready to open their gates at his approach, 
Louvois adviſed him to put large garriſons into 
the conquered towns, and to fortify them; 
and Vauban, one of the many great men and 
ſurpriſing geniuſes which appeared in this cen- 
tury, for the ſervice of Lewis XIV. was ap- 
pointed for this purpoſe. He conſtructed the 
fortifications on a new method of his own, 
which is now become the ſtandard for all g 
engineers. It was matter of ſurprize to ſee 
towns ſurrounded by walls which were almoſt 
on a level with the neighbouring country. The 
old lofty and menacing ramparts were only 
more expoſed by their height to the force of 
the artillery ; but by ** them ſloping or 
ſhelving, they were the leſs li 
convenience. He built the citadel of 686 
Liſle on theſe principles. At that time, 19%9 
the government of a. town and its citadel were 
among the French always veſted in the ſame 
perſon; but now an innovation was made 
in favour of Vauban, who was the firſt 
governor of a citadel: and here we may ob- 


able to this in- 
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| ſerve, that the firſt of thoſe- plans in relievo, 
i which are to be ſeen in the gallery of the Louvre, 
= is that of the fortifications of Liſle,  - 
The king now haſtened back to Paris to em 
joy the acclamations of his , the adora- 
| tions of his courtiers and miſtreſſes, and partake 
of the ſplendid entertainments which he gave 
to his court. 5 "= 
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Conqueſt of the FRANxcHE-CourE. Peace 
| of AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 


HE whole court was taken up with the 
diverſions at St. Germain's, when, in the 
midſt of winter, in the month of Janu- 
ary, every one was ſurpriſed to fee troops in 
motion on al! ſides, and ſeveral bodies comin 
and going on the road to Champagne, in the 
three biſhoprics. Several trains of battering 
cannon, and waggons loaded with ammunition, 
ſtopped under difterent pretences on the route 
which leads from Champagne to Burgundy. 
This part of France was filled with movements, 
of which no one could conjecture the cauſe. 
Foreigners through intereſt, and the courtiers 
through curioſity, exhauſted themſelves in ſur- 
mizes : Germany was alarmed ; but every one 
was alike ignorant of the object of theſe vaſt 
preparations and irregular marches, Never 


Vol. VII. B was 
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was more ſecrecy obſerved in a conſpiracy than 
in this expedition of Lewis XIV. At length, 
on the ſecond of February, the king himſelf ſet 
out from St. Germain's, with the young duke 
of Enguien and ſome of his courtiers, the other 
officers were at the place of rendezvous ap- 
pointed for the troops. He made long journeys 
on horſeback, and arrived at Dijon. Twent 
thouſand men, who had been aſlembled on dib. 
ferent routes, met the ſame day in the Franche- 
Comte, at ſome leagues diſtance from Beſangon, 
and the great Conde appeared at their head, 
having his friend Bouteville-Montmorency * 
for his chief lieutenant-general, lately made 
duke of Luxembourg, and who had always 
preſerved an inviolable attachment to him 
through every change of his fortune. Lux- 
embourg had ſtudied the art of war under the 
great Conde, and his great merit obliged the 
king, who did not love him, to employ him. 
The ſprings of this unforeſeen expedition 
were thele : the prince of Conde was jealous of 
Turenne's reputation +; and Louvois J of his 


* Francis Henry de Montmorency, duke of Luxembourg, 
peer and marechal of France, count de Bouteville and de 
Luſſe, lord of Brecy, &c. was the poſthumous ſon of Francis 
de Montmorency, count de Luſſe and de Bouteville, and be- 
came one of the greateſt generals that France ever pro- 
duced. 

+ It may perhaps be unneceſſary to inform the reader 
that this great captain, Henry de la Tour vicomte de Tu- 
renne, was ſecond ſon to the duke of Bouillon. 

t Louvois-Francis- Michael le Tellier marquis de Louvois, 
was the eldeſt fon of Michael le Tellier chancellor of France. 
As ſecretary of war, and afterwards miniſter of ftate, he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his capacity and diligence, and was 
famous for the art of providing magazines for the uſe of 
arnmez. 
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favour with his maſter. Conde's jealouſy was 
that of an hero, Louvois' that of a miniſter, 
The prince, who was governor of Burgundy, 
which borders upon the Franche-Comté, had 
formed the project of making himſelf maſter of 
this province during the winter ſeaſon, in as 
ſhort a time as Turenne had taken in the fore- 

oing ſummer to make the conqueſt of French 

landers. He immediately communicated his 
ſcheme -to Louvois, who eagerly embraced it, 
glad of an opportunity of removing Turenne to 
a diſtance, and making him uſeleis, and at the 
ſame time of ſerving his maſter, 

This province, which was then very poor, 
but extremely well peopled, is forty leagues 
long, and twenty broad. It was called the 
Franche-Comté, (or the free country,) and 
was actually ſo; for the Spaniſh kings were 
rather its protectors than its maſters: and 
though this country was in the government of 
Flanders, yet it was very little dependent on it. 
The adminiſtration was divided and diſputed 
between the parliament and the governor of 
Franche-Comté. The people enjoyed many 
conſiderable privileges, which the court of Ma- 
drid were cautious of infringing, being deſirous 
to keep fair with a province that was jealous 
of its rights, and ſo near a neighbour to France. 
Never did people live under a milder govern- 
ment, or were more attached to their fovereigns. 
They had preſerved an affection to the houſe 
of Auſtria for near two generations; but this 
was rather the love of their liberty. 

In a word, the Franche-Comté was happy, 
though poor; but as it was a kind of republic, 
there were neceſſarily ſome factions among its 
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inhabitants; and notwithſtanding what is ſaid 
by Peliſſon, Lewis did not confine himſelf 
merely to force on this occaſion. 

He began by gaining over ſome of the in- 
habitants, by preſents and promiſes. He made 
ſure of the abbot John Watteville, brother to 
him who having inſulted the French ambaſ- 
ſador at a public entry at London, had by 
this outrage occaſioned the humiliation of the 
Spaniſh branch of the houſe of Auſtria®, This 
abbot, who had formerly been an officer, then 
a Carthuſian friar, afterwards a Turk, and laſt 
of all a churchman, had the promiſe of being 
made high dean, and of having ſeveral other 
preferments in the church, The count of 
St. Amour, the governor's nephew, was like- 
wiſe bribed, and the governor himſelf at Jaſt 
proved not inflexible. A number of the coun- 
ſellors of the parliament were bought at a 
reaſonable rate, and all theſe private intrigues 
were at their very beginning ſeconded by an 
army of twenty thouſand men. Beſangon, the 
capital of the province, is inveſted by the prince 
of Conde. Luxembourg marches to Salins ; 
and the next day Beſancon and Salins ſur- 
render. Beſangon inſiſted on no other terms 
of capitulation than that it ſhould remain in 
poſſeſnon of the holy handkerchief, which was 
held in great reverence in that city, and which 
was. very readily granted them. The king be- 
ing artived at Dijon, Louvois, who had haſtened 
to the frontiers to direct all the marches, comes 
and informs them at the ſame time, that theſe 
two towns are beſieged and taken. The king 


* Sce Chap, CLXX1, Vol, VI, 
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immediately flies to ſhew himſelf to fortune, 
who did every thing for him. 

He next went and laid ſiege to Dole, in per- 
ſon, a place reputed very ſtrong, in which the 
count of Montrevel commanded ; a perſon of 
diſtinguiſhed valour, who, out of a greatnels of 
mind was faithful to the Spaniſh government, 
which he hated, and a parliament which he 
deſpiſed. His garriſon conſiſted of no more 
than four hundred ſoldiers, and the inhabitants 
of the place, and yet he bravely reſolved to de- 
fend it. The trenches were not carried on in 
form ; for no ſooner were they opened than a 
crowd of young volunteers, who had followed 


which they made a lodgment. The prince of 
Conde, whoſe age and experience gave him a 
more ſedate courage, {upported them properly, 
and by ſharing in their danger extricated them 
from it. This prince was every where with 
his ſon; and went to give an account of all 
that paſſed to the king, as if he had been an 
officer who had his fortune to make. The 
king remained in his quarters, where he dit- 
played the dignity of a monarch in his court, 
rather than that impetuous ardour which is by 
no means neceſſary. The ſame ceremonials 
were obſerved there as at St. Germain's. He 
had his great couché, and his leſſer one; he 
had his drawing-rooms, his public audience 
hall in his tent, and never ſtooped from the 
dignity of the throne in any other reſpect than 
that of permitting his general officers and aids- 
de-camp to dine at the ſame table with him. 
He never was ſeen to expoſe himſelf ta_ the 
ruder fatigues. of war, nor to ſhew that raſh 
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courage for which Francis I. and Henry IV. 
were ſo famous, who greedily ſought after dan- 
ger in all ſhapes. He was contented with not 
fearing it himſelf, and with encouraging all 
about him to ruſh into it with ardour for his 
ſervice. Heentered Dole after four days fiege, 
2nd twelve days after his departure from St, 
Germain's, and in lefs than three weeks the 
whole province of Franche-Comte was reduced. 
The Spaniſh council, both amazed and incenſed 
at the ſmall reſiſtance which -had been made, 
told the governor in a letter, “That the 
French king ſhould have fent his valets to 
take poſſeſſion of the province, inſtead of march- 
ing againſt it in perſon.” 

So much ambition and good fortune rouſed 
Europe from its lethargy. The empire began 
to ſtir, and the emperor to raiſe troops. The 
Swiſs nation, who are neighbours to the peo- 
ple of Franche-Comte, and who have nothing 
to depend upon but their liberty, trembled for 
themſelves. "The reſt of Flanders might be in- 
vaded the enſuing ſpring: the Dutch, whoſe 
intereſt it had always been to have the French 
their friends, ſhuddered at the thoughts of hav- 
ing them for neighbours. Spain had then re- 
courle for protection, and actually received it 
from that inconſiderable nation, which it had 
hitherto looked upon as a contemptible and re- 
bellious people. 

Holland was then governed by John de Witt, 
who had been choſen grand penſionary, when 
he was only twenty-five years old; a man who 
had the freedom of his country as much at heart 
as his own perſonal greatneſs: wedded to the 
old republican principles, frugality and mode- 
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ration, he kept only one man and a maid, and 
, walked always on foot at the Hague, while in 
the negociations of Europe his name was ranked 
with that of the moſt powerful kings: he was a 
perſon of unwearied application, of the greateſt 
regularity, prudence, and aſſiduity in public at- 
fairs; an excellent citizen, a great politician, 
and yet in the end very unfortunate. 

He had contracted a friendſhip with Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, the Engliſh ambaſſador at the 
Hague, which is rarely to be found between 
ſtateſmen. Sir William was a philoſopher, 
who blended a taſte for literature with public 
affairs, and an honeſt man, notwithſtanding 
that biſhop Burnet has reproached him with 
atheiſm ; he was born with a prudent republican 
genius, loved Holland like his own country, 
becauſe it was the feat of liberty, of which he 
Was as jealous as the grand penſionary himſelf. 
Theſe two excellent members of community, 
Joined with count Dohna, the Swediſh ambaſ- 
ſador, to ſtop the French king's progreſs. 

This period was diſtinguiſhed by rapid events. 
That part of Flanders which is called French 
Flanders had been all taken within three: 
months, and the Franche-Comté in the ſpace 
of three weeks. The treaty entered into between 
Holland, England, and Sweden, for maintaining 
the balance of power in Europe, and bridling 
the ambition of Lewis XIV. was propoſed and 
concluded in five days-time &. 

The French monarch was not a little in- 
cenſed, that a pitiful ſtate like that of Holland 
| ſhould have preſumed to think of ſetting bounds 


This was called the triple alliance, 
B 4 to 
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to his cenqueſts, and being the arbiter between 
crowned heads; and ſtill more ſo, that it was 
in a condition to do it. He was ſenſibly affected 
with this indignity put upon his greatneſs by 
the Dutch, which he was obliged to ſwallow 
tor the preſent ; but for which he from that 
inſtant meditated revenge. 

Ambitious, powerful, and incenſed as he was, 
he vet found it moſt prudent to divert the ſtorm 
which began to gather from all parts of Europe. 
He himſelf made the firſt overtures for peace. 
Aix-la- Chapelle was pitched upon by the courts 
of France and Spain for the place of conferences, 
and the new pope, Roſpiglioſi, (Clement IX.) 
was choſen mediator. 

The court of Rome, to cover its weak- 
neſs with a ſhew of credit, earneftly con- 
tended for the honour of being the arbiter be- 
tween crowned heads, It had been diſappointed 
at the peace of the Pyrennees; but it ſeemed to 
have carried its point at this of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
A nuncio was ſent to the congreſs, to be a 
phantom of an arbiter between phantoms of 
nenipotentiaries. The Dutch, who already 
boy an to fecl a thirſt for honour, would not 
ſhare that of concluding what they had begun 
with any other. Accordingly every thing was 
in fact ſettled at St. Germain's, by their am- 
ba{ſador Van-Beuning. What had been pri- 
vately agreed upon there with him, was ſent to 
Aix-la-Chapelle to be ſigned in great pomp by 
the miniſters aflembled at the congreſs. Who 
could have ſuppoſed thirty years before, that a 
burgher of Hoiland would oblige the kings of 
France and Spain to abide by his aibitration ? 

| This 
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This Van-Beuning, who was or omen 


of Amſterdam, had all the vivacity of a French- 
man, with the pride of a Spaniard. He tcok a 
pleaſure to thwart the king's imperious diſpo- 
fition on all occaſions; and oppoſed a repub- 
lican inflexibility to the magiſterial tone, which 
the French miniſters began to aſſume. © Do 
3 doubt the king's word?“ ſaid monſieur de 

ionne to him, one day at a conference. © I 
know not what the king mzy intend, ſaid V an- 
Beuning, I only conſider what he may do.” 
In ſhort, at the court of the proudeſt monarch 
in the world, a ſimple burgomaſter concluded 


by his own authority a peace by which the king 


was obliged to reſtore the Franche- 

Comte. The Dutch would have been May a 
much better pleaſed that he had reſtored Flan- 
ders, by which they would have been freed 


from ſo formidable a neighbour: but all Europe 


thought the king ſhewed ſufficient moderation, 
in parting with the Franche-Comté. However, 
he was a greater gainer by keeping the towns 
in Flanders, as by this means he opened him- 
ſelf a way into Holland, whoſe deſtruction he 
meditated even while he appeared to- make the 
greateſt conceſſions. 
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CHAP. CLXXIV. 


Magnificence of Lewis XIV. Conqueſt of 
HoLLAND. 


EWIS XIV. being obliged to remain 

| peaceable for ſome time, continued, as he 
had begun, to regulate, fortify, and embelliſh 
his kingdom. His example ſhewed, that an 
abſolute prince, who has good intentions, can 
compaſs the greateſt things without difficulty, 
He had only to command; and the ſucceſſes 
in the adminiſtration were no leſs rapid than 
his conqueſts had been. It was a thing truly 
wonderful to ſee the ſea-ports, which were in 
a manner deſolate and in ruins, now ſurrounded 
with works which ſerved at once for their or- 
nament and defence, full of ſhipping and ſeamen, 
and containing upwards of ſixty large veſſels, 
which might occaſionally be fitted for war. 
New colonies were every day failing from all 
the ports in the kingdom, under the protection 
of the French flag, for America, the Eaſt Indies, 
and the coaſt of Barbary. At the ſame time, 
thouſands of hands were employed at home 
under the king's eye, in raiſing immenſe edifices, 
and in all the arts which architecture intro- 
duces; while thoſe of the more noble and inge- 
nious kind embelliſhed the court and capital, 
and diffuſed a degree of delight and fame over 
the kingdom, of which the preceding age had 
not even an idea. Literature flouriſhed, and 
good taſte and found reaſoning made their way 
into the ſchools of error and barbariſm, But a 


more 
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more circumſtantial account of theſe things, 
which made the happineſs and glory of France, 
will be found in their proper place in this work : 
at preſent we muſt confine ourſelves to general 
and military affairs, 

At this period Portugal exhibited a ſtrange 
ſpeRacle to the reſt of Europe. Don Alphonſo, 
the unworthy ſon of the fortunate Non John. 
of Braganza, reigned in that kingdom, He 
was a weak and hot-headed man. His wife, 
who was daughter to the duke of Nemours, 
had conceived a paſſion for his brother, Don 
Pedro, and had the boldneſs to form a deſign 
of dethroning her huſband and marrying the. 
man ſhe loved. The brutiſhneſs of her huſband, 
in ſome meaſure juſtified this bold attempt of 
the queen's. Alphonſo was of a more than 
common bodily ſtrength: he had had a child 
by a courtezan, whom he publickly acknow- 
ledged for his own: he had for a long time 
cohabited with the queen his wife, and yet, not- 
withſtanding all this, ſhe accuſed him of impo- 
tency, and having by her dexterous manage 
ment acquired that authority in the kingdom, , 
which her huſband had loſt by his mad frenzy ;, 
ſhe ſhur him up in a priſon, and obtained a diſ- 
penſation from the pope to marry her brother« 
in-law. It is not in the leaſt ſurpriſing that 
the court of Rome ſhould grant theſe Jiſpen- 
ſations; but it is very extraordinary, that thoſe 
who have the power in their own hands ſhould: 
ſtand in need of them. This event, which 
affected only the royal family, and cauſed no 
revolution in the kingdom of Portugal, nor pro- 
duced any change in the affairs of Europe, 

merits. 
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merits our attention only on account of its 
ſingularity. 

France ſoon aſterwards gave aſylum to a 
king who deſcended from the throne in another 
manner: this was John Caſimir, king of Poland, 
who renewed the example of queen Chriſtina, 
Tired by the fatigues of government, and de- 
firous to live happily, he pitched upon Paris 
for the place of his retreat, and retired to the 
abbey of St. Germain, of which he was abbot. 
Paris, which had for ſome years paſt been 
the abode of all the arts, afforded a delightful 
reſidence for a prince who ſought the enjoy- 
ment of ſocial pleaſures, and was a lover of 
learning. He had been a jeſuit and a car- 
dinal. before he was king; and now, equally 
diſguſted with the regal and eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
was only defirous of living as a private per- 
fon and a philoſopher, and would never ſuffer 
the title of majeſty to be given him at Paris, 

But an affair of a more intereſting nature 
took up the attention of all the Chriſtian po- 
tentates. 

The Turks, who, though not ſo formidable 
as under their Mahomets, their Selims, and 
their Solymans, were ſtill dangerous, and ſtreng- 
thened by our diviſions, had been laying ſiege 
to che ifland of Candy for above two years, 
with all the forces of the empire. We can 
hardly ſay whether it was moſt aſtoniſhing, 
that the Venetians made fo Tong a defence, or 
that the princes of Europe ſhould have aban- 
doned them. 

Times were greatly changed. Formerly, when 
Chriſtendom was in a barbarous ſtate, a pope, or 
even a monk, could ſend forth millions of Chri- 

ſtians 
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ſtians to make war upon the Mahometans in 
their own empire: our dominions were ſtripped 
of men and money, to make the conqueſt of 
the wretched and barren province of Judza 
and now that the iſland of Candy, deemed 
the bulwark of Chriſtendom, was over-run by 
ſixty thouſand Turks; the Chriſtian kings 
looked on with indifference while it was loft, 
A few gallies ſent by the Malteſe and the pope, 
were the only ſuccours this republic received 
to defend itſelf againſt the whole Ottoman em- 
pire. The ſenate of Venice, with all its pru- 
dence, was unable with ſuch weak ſuccours to 
withſtand the grand vizir Kiuperli, who was 
an able miniſter, a ſtill more able general, and 
maſter of the Turkiſh empire, aſſiſted by a for- 
midable army, and even provided with good 
engineers. : 

2 in vain attempted to ſet the other 
princes of Europe an example in aſſiſting Candy. 
The galleys and ſhips of war which he had — 
built in the port of Toulon tranſported thither 
ſeven thouſand men, under the command of 
the duke of Beaufort: but this affiſtance proved 
too weak in this dangerous conjuncture, no 
other court chuſing to imitate the generoſity 
of France. | 

A private French gentleman, named La Feuil- 
lade, did an action on this occaſion which had 
no example but in the old times of chivalry. 
He-carried near three hundred gentlemen over 
to Candy at his own expence, though he had 
but a moderate fortune. If any other nation 
had aſſiſted the Venetians in the ſame propor- 
tion with La Feuillade, it is more than pro- 
bable that the iſland might have been ſaved. 

Theſe 
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Theſe ſuccours, however, only ſerved to retard 
its fall for ſome days, and to ſpill a great deal 
of blood to no purpoſe. The duke of Beau- 
fort was killed in a ſally; and the city, 


** 16 reduced to a heap of aſhes, was fur- 
1009 rendered to the grand vizir by ca- 
pitulation. | 


At this ſiege, the Turks had ſhewed them-- 
ſelves ſuperior. even to the Chriſtians, in the 
knowledge of the military art. The largeſt 
cannon which had hitherto been ſeen in Europe, 
were caſt in their camp. They were the firſt 
who drew parallel lines in the trenches. It 
is from them that we learnt this cuſtom ; 
but they were indebted for it themſelves to an 
Italian engineer. It is certain, that a victorious 
people, ſuch as the Turks then were, with their 
experience, courage, riches, and that unwearied 
perſeverance which then made their diſtinguiſh- 
ing character, might have conquered Italy, and 
made themſelves maſters of Rome in a very 
Tittle time; but the daſtardly emperors they 
have ſince had, their bad generals, and their 
faulty adminiſtration, have preſerved. Chri- 
ſtendom. 

The king, lit le affected with theſe diſtant 
events, waited only for the ripening of his grand 
project, of conquering all the Netherlands, and 
beginning by Holland. The opportunity be- 
came every day more favourable. This little 
republic was miſtreſs of the ſeas, but by land 
nothing could be more weak. In alliance with 
England and Spain, and at, peace with France, 
ſhe placed too much ſecurity in treaties, and 
the advantages accruing from an immenſe trade: 
and with a well diſciplined and invincible naval 

power, 
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power her land forces were as badly provided 


and. contemptible. The cavalry was compofed 
only of burghers, who never ſtirred out of their 
houſes, and payed the dregs of the people to do 
duty in their ſtead. The infantry was nearly 
upon the ſame footing Commiſſions in the 
army, and even the command of garriſon towns, 
were given to children, or the relations of bur- 
2 brought up in idleneſs and inexpe- 
rience, who conſidered their poſts in the ſame 
light as prieſts do their benefices. The pen- 
ſionary, John de Witt, endeavoured to reform 
this abuſe; but he did not endeavour at it ſuf- 
ficiently, and this was one of the great faults of 
this famous republican. 

In order to facilitate Lewis's ſcheme, it was 
previouſly neceſſary to detach England from its 
alliance with the Dutch, whoſe ruin ſeemed in- 
evitably to follow, upon their being deprived of 
this ſupport. The king found no difficult mat- 
ter to perſuade Charles II. to concur in his 
deſigns. This monareh indeed was not much 
affected with the diſgrace thrown upon his 
reign and the Engliſh nation, when his ſhips 
were burnt even in the river Thames by the 
Dutch fleet. He-entertained no thoughts of re- 
venge or conqueſt... He was deſirous of enjoy- 
ing alife of pleaſure, and reigning as much as 
poſſible without controul. This was his weak 
fide : accordingly Lewis, who had only to ſpeak 
the word, and be ſupplied with what money 
he had occaſion for, promiſed Charles a ver 
conſiderable ſum, who was not able to raiſe 
any himſelf without the concurrence of his 
parliament. This ſecret alliance be- 6 
tween the two kings was known to no 7279 


one 
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one in France but Madame, ſiſter to Charles 
II. and wife to Monſieur, the king's brother, 
to Louvois, and Turenne. 

A young princeſs then, who was only twenty 
five years of age, was the plenipotentiary pitched 
upon to put the finiſhing hand to this treaty 
with Charles. A viſit which the king was to 
make to his new conqueſts of Dunkirk and 
Liſle ferved as a pretence for Madame's journey 
over to England. The pomp and grandeur of 
the ancient kings of Aſia were nothing in com- 
pron with the magnificence of this excurſion. 

he king was always preceded or followed by 
thirty thouſand men, while on the road, ſome 
of whom were deſtined to reinforce the garri- 
ſons of the conquered countries, others to work 
at the fortifications, and the reſt to level the 
roads. His majeſty was likewiſe accompanied, 
by the queen his conſort, all the princeſſes of the 
blood, and the moſt beautiful ladies of his court, 
amongſt whom Madame ſhone with a ſuperior 
luſtre, and ſecretly enjoyed the glory and ſatiſ- 
faction of all this parade, which was wholly on 
her account. It was one continual feaſt from 
St. Germain to Liſle. 

The king, willing to gain the hearts of his 
new ſubjects, and to dazzle the eyes of the 
neighbouring ſtates, diſtributed his liberalities 
wherever he came, to a degree of profuſion. 
The moſt magnificent preſents were laviſhed 
upon every one who had the leaſt pretext for 
ſpeaking to him. The princeſs Henrietta em- 
barked at Calais to pay a viſit to her brother, 
who was already come as far as Canterbury to 
receive her. Charles, blinded by the love he 


bore his ſiſter, and the great ſums promiſed him 
| from 
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from France, ſigned every thing that Lewis 
XIV. deſired, and laid a foundation for the 
ruin of Holland, in the midſt of feaſtings and 
diverſions. 

The loſs of Madame *, who died in a ſudden 
and ſhocking manner, immediately upon her 
return from England, and drew great ſuſpicions 
upon the duke of Orleans her huſband, made 
no alteration in what had been reſolved upon 
between the two kings. The ſpoils of the re- 
public they had devoted to deſtruction, were 
already ſhared by the fecret treaty between them, 
in the ſame manner as Flanders had been ſhared 
between the Dutch and the French in 1635. 
Thus ftates frequently change their views, 
their alliances, and their enmities, and are not 
unfrequently diſappointed, in all their pro- 
jects, Phe rumour of this approaching ex- 
asg began to ſpread abroad, but Europe 
iſtened to it without being ſtirred. The em- 
peror, taken up with ſeditions in Hungary, 
the Swede lulled aſleep by negociations, and 
the Spaniſh monarchy ſtill weak and ever irre- 


ſolute and flow in its determinations, left Lewis 


XIV. to follow the career of his ambition un- 
interrupted, 

To complete its misfortune, Holland was at 
that time divided into two factions, the one 


FA — 


* The dutcheſs of Orleans, immediately after her return 
to France, was, in conſequence of drinking a glaſs of ſuc- 
cory water, by her phyſician's direction, ſeized with rack- 
ing pains in the bowels, of which ſhe died. She was ſup- 
poſed to have fallen a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of her huſ- 
band, who ſeemed to take umbrage at. the intimacy of 


friendſhip that ſubſiſted between her and his brother 
Lewis XIV. 
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compoſed of rigid republicans, to whom the leaſt 
ſhadow of abſolute authority ſeemed a monſter 
contrary to the laws of human ſociety :. the 
other of republicans of a more moderate diſ- 
poſition, who were defirous of inveſting the 
youeg prince of Orange, afterwards the famous 

illiam III. with the poſts and dignities of his 
anceſtors. The grand penſionary John de Wit, 
and his brother 88 were at the head of 
the rigid ſticklers for liberty; but the young 
prince's party began to gain ground. The re- 
public was more attentive to its domeſtic diſ- 
ſentions, than to the danger which threatened it 
from without, and thus contributed to its own 
ruin. 

Lewis not only purchaſed the king of England, 
but he likewiſe. brought over the Site of Co- 
logne, and the famous Van Galen, biſhop of 

unſter, who was greedy of war and plunder, 
and was naturally an enemy. to the Dutch. 
Lewis had — aſſiſted them againft the bi- 


ſhop, and now joined with him for their de- 


ſtruction. The Swedes, who had joined with 
the republic in 1668, to check the progreſs of a 
conqueror who had then no defigns againſt them, 
abandoned her as ſoon. as they ſaw her threat- 
ened with ruin, and renewed their old connec- 
tions with France, on condition of receiving 
the former ſubſidies. | ü 

It is ſomewhat ſingular and worthy of re- 
mark, that of all the enemies who were about 
to fall upon this petty ſtate, there was not one 
that could alledge a lawful pretext for entering 
into the war. This was much ſuch an under- 


taking as the league between Lewis XII. the 


emperor Maximilian and the king of Spain, 
; wha: 
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who entered into a covenant to deſtroy the re- 
public of Venice, only for being rich and 
haughty. 

The ſtates-general in the utmoſt conſter- 
nation wrote to the king, befeeching him in the 
humbleſt manner to let them know if the great 
preparations he was making were really deſtined 
againſt them, his ancient friends and faithful 
allies? How they had offended him, or what 
ſatisfaction he required? To theſe remonſtrances 
he returned for anſwer, ** That he ſhould em- 
ploy his troops in ſuch manner as became his 
dignity, for which he ſhould be accountable to 
no one.” All the reaſons his miniſters could 
pive were, that the writer of the Dutch Gazette 

ad been too inſolent, and that Van Beuning 
was ſaid to have cauſed a medal to be ſtruck, re- 
flecting upon the honour of Lewis XIV. Van 
Beuning's Chriſtian name was Joſhua. A taſte 
for devices prevailed at that time in France. 
Lewis XIV. had taken a ſun for his, with this 
legend: Nec pluribus impar. Now it was pre- 
tended that Van Beuning, in the medal in 
queſtion, which -however never had exiſtence, 
was repreſented with a ſun, and theſe words for 


the motto: In conſpectit meo ſletit ſol: At ſight 


of me the ſun ſtood ſtill *.“ It is certain, that 


the ſtates- general had ordered a medal to be 
ſtruck, 


* 


— 


It is certain that a medal was afterwards ſtruck in 
Holland, which was ſuppoſed to be that of Van Beun- 
ing, but it had no date, on which there is the repreſen- 
tation of a battle, with the meridian ſun darting its rays 
down upon the combatants, with this legend: Stetit fel in 
medio cœli. This medal, which was the work of ſome-pri- 
vate perſons, was not ſtruck till after the battle of Hochſtet, 
"oe 
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ſtruck, expreſſing all the glorious deeds of 
the republic in the following legend: A 
fertis legibus, emendatis ſacris, adjutis defen- 
fis, conciliatis regibus, vindicata marium liber- 
tate, ſlabilita orbis Europe quiete : ** The laws 
aſſerted, religion amended, princes ſuccoured, 
defended, and reconciled; the freedom of the 
ocean vindicated, and peace reſtored to Eu- 
rope,” 

In all this they boaſted of nothing more than 
they had done, and yet they ordered the mould 
of this medal to be broke, in order to appeaſe 
Lewis's anger. 

The king of England on his fide pretended 
that their fleet denied the honours due to the 
Engliſh flag, by refuſing to lower their topſails 
to an Engliſh pleaſure-boat, and complained of 
a certain picture in which Cornelius de Wit, 
the penſionary's brother, was painted with the 
enſigns of a conqueror. On the back-ground 
the painter had exhibited a repreſentation of 
ſhips on fire. The truth is, that Cornelius de 
Wit, who bore a conſiderable ſhare in the ma- 
ritime exploits againſt England, had indulged 
himſelf in this trifling monument of his fame; 
but the picture itſelf was in a manner unknown, 
and hung in a room where hardly any one ever 
entered, The Engliſh miniſters, who had tranſ- 
mitted their maſter's pretended grievances in 
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or Blenheim, in 1709, and relates to theſe two verſes which 
were handed about at that time : 


Alter in egregio nuper certamine Joſue 
Clamavit, fol fta Gallice, ſolgue ſtetit, 


| Now, Van Beuning's Chriſtian name was Conrad, and 
not Joſhua, 
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writing to the ſtates-general, made mention of 
certain ** Abuſive Pictures.“ Now the Dutch, 
who always tranſlate the memorials of foreign 
miniſters into French, had rendered the term 
&« Abuſive,” by the French word fautif5, trom- 
peurs, falſe or lying pictures ; upon which they 
returned for anſwer, that they did not kgow 
what was meant by lying pictures; in ſhort, they 
never once conceived, that it related to this 
portrait of their fellow-citizen, nor could they 
imagine this to be a pretext for the war. 
All that the efforts of ambition and human 
foreſight could deviſe for the deſtruction of a 
nation, was put in practice by Lewis XIV. 
The hiſtory of mankind hardly furniſhes us 
with an inſtance of ſuch formidable preparations 
being made for ſo ſmall an expedition. Of all 
the different conquerors that have invaded a 
part of the world, not one ever began the ca- 
reer of conqueſt with ſo many . troops, 
and ſo much money, as Lewis employed in ſub- 
duing the petty ſtate of the United Provinces. 
No leſs than fifty millions, which were worth 
ninety- ſeven millions of our preſent currency, 
were expended in theſe pompous preparations. 
Thirty men of war, of fifty guns each, joined 
the Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of an hundred fail, 
The king, accompanied by his brother the duke 
of Orleans, marched at the head of one hun- 
dred and twelve thouſand men towards Maeſ- 
tricht and Charleroi, on the frontiers of Spa- 
niſh Flanders and Holland. The biſhop of 
Munſter and the elector of Cologne had about 
twenty thouſand more. The prince of Conde 
and the marſhal Turenne were the head-gene- 
rals of the king's army, and the duke of Lux- 
embourg 
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embourg commanded under them. Vauban had 
the direction of the ſieges. Louvois was pre- 
ſent in all places, with his cuſtomary vigilance. 

Never was there ſo magnificent an army, and 
at the ſame time ſo well diſciplined ; but the 
king's houſhold troops, which were newly re- 
formed, made a moſt glorious ſpectacle. They 
conſiſted of four companies of gardes du corps, 
or body-guards, each company compoſed of 
three hundred gentlemen, among whom there 
were a conſiderable number of young cadets, 
who ſerved without pay, but were equally ſub- 
je& to ſtrict military diſcipline with the reſt ; 
two hundred gendarmes of the guard, two hun- 
dred light-horſe, five hundred muſketeers, three 
hundred choſen gentlemen remarkable for their 
youth and handſome appearance, twelve com- 
panies of gendarmerie, ſince augmented to the 
number of ſixteen; even the hundred Swiſs re— 
giment accompanied the king on this occaſion, 
and the royal regiment of French and Swiss 
guards mounted before the houſe where he took 
up his reſidence, or at the door of his tent. 
Theſe troops, the greater part of whom were 
covered with gold and filver, were at once the 
object of terror and admiration to a people who 
were ſtrangers to all kind of magnificence; and 
the-exact diſcipline which was kept up in this 
army, made it appear in a different light to any 
that had yet been ſeen. There were at that 
time no inſpectors of the horſe and foot, as 
there has ſince been; but theſe offices were per- 
formed by two men who were ſingular in their 
way. Martinet * put the infantry upon the 
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Hence all ſtrict diſciplinarians have been diſtinguiſned 
by the name of Martinets. 
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footing of diſcipline in which we now ſee it; 
and the chevalier de Fourilles did the ſame by 
the cavalry. Martinet had, a year before, in- 
troduced the uſe of the bayonet among ſome of 
the regiments: before him it had never been 
made uſe of in a conſtant or uniform manner, 
This laſt effort of what perhaps is the moſt ter- 
rible of the whole military art, was alread 
known, but had been little practiſed, — 
ſpears were ſtill much in uſe. This ſame offi- 
cer likewiſe invented copper boats for bridges, 
which might eaſily be tranſported in waggons, 
or on horſeback. The king, ſecure of ſucceſs 
and glory from all theſe advantages, carried 
along with him an hiſtorian to write his con- 
queſts, This was Peliſſon, of whom mention 
will be made in the article of polite arts, a per- 
ſon whoſe talent lay more in.good writing than 
avoiding flattery. 
Againſt the great Conde, Turenne, Luxem- 
bourg, Vauban, an army of one Hundred and 
thirty thouſand men, an incredible train of ar- 
tillery, and immenſe ſums of money, to bribe 
the fidelity of thoſe who commanded garriſon- 
towns, what had the republic of Holland to op- 
poſe? A young prince of a weak conſtitution, 
who had never ſeen a battle or a ſiege, and 
about twenty-five thouſand bad ſoldiers, which 
were all the ftrength of the country. William, 
prince of Orange, who was about twenty-two 
years old, had lately been elected captain- gene- 
ral of the land-forces, in ſpite of the oppoſition 
of John de Witt, who could no longer with- 
ſtand the wiſhes of the nation. This prince, 
under the Dutch phlegm, concealed an ardent 
ambition and love of glory, which ever after- 
wards 
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wards, manifeſted itſelf in its conduct, without 
ever appearing in his diſcourſe. He was of a 
cold and ſour diſpoſition, but of an active and 
penetrating genius. His courage, which never 
abandoned him, ſupported his feeble and lan- 
guid body under fatigues which ſeemed above 
his ſtrength. He was valiant without oſtenta- 
tion, ambitious without being fond of vain 
glory, and endowed by nature with a phlegmatic 
obſtinacy, formed for combating adverſity. He 
delighted in war and politics, and was equally 
a ſtranger to the joys of ſociety, or the pleaſures 
attendant upon greatneſs; in a word, he was 
in almoſt every reſpect the direct oppoſite to 
Lewis XIV. 

He was unable at firſt to make head againſt 
the torrent which overflowed his country ; his 
forces were but inconſiderable, and even his au- 
thority was greatly limited by the ſtates. The 
whole power of France was ready to fall upon 
a republic which had nothing to defend it. The 
imprudent duke of Lorraine, who endeavoured 
to raiſe troops in order to join his fortune with 
that of the republic, had juſt beheld his count 
ſcized upon by the French troops, with as muc 
facility as they can ſeize upon Avignon on any 
quarrel with the papal ſee, 

In the mean time the king cauſed his armies 
to advance on the fide of the Rhine, into thoſe 
countries which border upon Holland, Cologne, 
and Flanders. He ordered money to be diftri- 
buted among the inhabitants of all the villages. 
which were likely to ſuffer from the march of 
his troops through them. If a private gentle- 
man made the leaſt complaint to him, be was 
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yoy being ſent from the governor of the Nether- 
lands to make a repreſentation of ſome diſorders 
committed by the ſoldiers, the king with his 
own hand preſented him with his picture, richly 
ſet in diamonds, and valued at upwards of 
twelve thouſand franks. This behaviour at- 
tracted the admiration of the people, and made 
them ſtand more in awe of his power, 

The king was at the head of his houſhold, 
and a body of his choiceſt troops, in all amount- 
ing to thirty thouſand men. Turenne had the 
command under him. The prince of Conde 
was likewiſe at the head of as ſtrong an army. 
The other corps, commanded alternately b 
Luxembourg and Chamilli, formed occaſionally 
ſeparate armies, which could all join one ano- 
ther in caſe of neceſſity. | 

The campaign was opened by the fiege of 
four towns at once, Rhinberg, Orloi, Weſel, 
and Burick ; names which merit a place in this 
hiſtory only on account of the event. Theſe 
were all taken almoſt as ſoon as they were in- 
veſted ; Rhinberg, which the king thought pro- 
per to beſiege in perſon, did not ſtand a ſingle 
attack; and, in order to make more ſure of its 
reduction, means had been found to corrupt 
the lieutenant of the garriſon, one Doſſeri, an 
Iriſhman, who, after having been baſe enough 
to ſell his truſt, was ſo imprudent as to retire to 
Maeſtricht, where the prince of Orange puniſhed 
his treachery with death, 

All the ſtrong holds upon the Iſſel capitulat- 
ed. Some of the garriſons ſent the keys of their 
town as ſoon as they perceived two or three 
ſquadrons of the French appear in ſight. Seve- 
ral officers fled from the towns where they were 
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in garriſon, even before the enemy had entered 
their territories: in ſhort, the conſternation 
was general, The prince of Orange had not 
a ſufficient force to take the field. All Holland 
Prepared to ſubmit to the yoke as ſoon as the 
king ſhould croſs the Rhine. The prince of 
Orange cauſed lines to be drawn with the ut- 
moſt haſte on the other ſide the river; and even 
after he had done this, he was ſenfible how im- 
poſſible it was for him to defend them. No- 
thing now remained but to diſcover, if poſſible, 
in what part the French intended to throw over 
a bridge, in order to oppoſe their paſſage. In 
fact, it was the king's intention to paſs the river 
on a bridge of thoſe little copper boats, invent- 
ed by Martinet. At that time the prince of 
Conde had received information from ſome of 
the country-people, that the dryneſs of the ſea- 
ſon had formed a ford on a branch of the Rhine, 
near an old caſtle, which ſerved as an office for 
the toll-gatherers, and was called Toll Huis, 
or the Toll-houſe. The king ordered this ford 
to be ſounded. According to Peliſſon, who 
was an eye-witneſs of the whole, there was not 
above forty or fiſty paces to ſwim over in the 
midſt of this arm of the river. This was in 
fact nothing, for a number of horſes a-breaſt 
entirely broke the current of the water, which 
was of itfelf very weak. The landing on the 
oppoſite ſide was very eaſy, as it was defended 
only by four or five hundred horſemen, and two 
weak regiments of foot, without any cannon. 
The French artillery played upon thoſe in flank, 
while the houſhold troops, and ſome of the beſt 
of the cavalry, croſſed the river without any 
hazard, to the number of fifteen thouſand 55 
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The prince of Conde croſſed at the ſame time 
in one of the copper boats. Some few Dutch 
officers, who at firſt made a ſhew of advancing 
into the water in order to oppoſe their landing, 
took to their heels the inſtant the French troops 
drew near to the ſhore, unable to ſtand before 
the multitude which came pouring on them. 
The foot immediately laid down their arms, 
and called for quarter. This paſſage was ef- 
fected with the loſs of only a few drunken 
horſemen, who had ſwam out of their | 
depth; and there would not have * UN 
been a ſingle life loſt that day, had it * 
not been for the imprudence of the young duke 
of Longueville, who being, as it is ſaid, over- 
heated with wine, fired his piſtol at ſome of 
the enemy's people, who had laid down their 
arms and were begging their lives, crying out, 
« Give the ſcoundrels no quarter ;” and draw- 
ing his trigger, ſhot an officer dead, Upon 
this the Dutch infantry, in a fit of deſpair, in- 
ſtantly flew to their arms and made a general 
diſcharge, by which the duke of Longueville- 
himſelf was killed. A captain of their horſe, 
named Oſſembrouk, who had not fled with the 
reſt, rode up to the prince of Conde, who was 
juſt got on ſhore, and going to mount his horſe, 
and pointed his piſtol at his head. The prince, 
by a ſudden motion of his body, turned aſide 
the piece, and received only a wound in his 
wriſt, which was the firſt wound he had ever 
received in all his campaigns. The French 
immediately fell upon this ſmall body ſword in 
hand, who began to fly on all ſides. In the 
mean time the king croſſed the river with the 
reſt of the army, on a bridge of boats, 
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Such was the paſſage of the Rhine; an action 
which made a great noiſe, was ſingular in its 
kind, and was celebrated at that time as one of 
thoſe great events which ought to occupy the 
memory of mankind. The air of greatneſs with 
which the king performed all his actions, the rapid 
ſucceſs of his victories, the glory of his reign, 

the adulation of his courtiers, and, laſtly, the 
fondneſs which the common people, eſpecially 
thoſe of Paris, have in general for every thing 
that appears extraordinary, or elſe that igno- 
rance of military operations, which prevails 
among thoſe who pals a life of idleneſs in great 
Cities, made this paſlage of the Rhine be looked 
upon as a prodigy. It was the common opinion, 
that the whole army had ſwam acroſs the river in 
preſence of the enemy, entrenched on the oppo- 
ſite ſide, and in defiance of the fire from an im- 
pregnable fortreſs, called the 'T'oll-houſe. It is a 
certain truth, that the enemy themſelves were 
greatly impoſed upon in this affair, and that if 
they had had a body of good troops on the other 
file of the river, the attempt would have been 
extremely dangerous. 

As ſoon as the French army had paſſed the 
Rhine, it took Doeſhourg, Zutphen, Arnheim, 
Noſembourg, Nimeguen, Skenk, Bommel, 
Crevecceur, &c. and there was hardly an hour 
in the day in which the king did not receive the 
news of ſome freſh conqueſt. An officer, by 
name Mazel, ſent monſieur de Turenne word, 
„That if he would fend him fiſty horſe, he 
would engage to make himſelf maſter of two or 
three places.” 

The inhabitants of Utrecht ſent the keys of 
their city to the conqueror, and it capitulated, 
together with the whole province which bears 
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its name. Lewis made his entry into 

this city in triumph, — fer yu "Ks 
by bis high-almoner, his confeſſor, ia 
and the titular biſhop of Utrecht. The high 
church was with great ſolemnity delivered up to 
the catholics ; and the biſhop of Utrecht, who 
had hitherto only held the empty title, was now 
for a little time put in poſſeſſion of the real 
dignity. 

The provinces of Utrecht, Overyſſel, and 
Gueldres, were actually reduced, and Amſter- 
dam only waited the hour of its flavery or de- 
ſtruction. The Jews who are ſettled there 
made intereſt with Gourville, the prince of 
Conde's conhdent, and chief manager of his 
affairs, to accept of two millions of florins, to 
fave them from being plundered. 

Naerden, which is in the neighbourhood of 
Amſterdam, was already taken. Four horſe- 
men, who were on a marauding party, advanced 
to the very gates of Muyden, which is not 
above a mile from Amſterdam, and where are 
the fluices by which the country may be laid 
under water. The magiſtrates, ſtruck with a panic 
at the ſight of theſe four ſoldiers, came out and 
offered them the keys of the town ; but at 
length perceiving that no other troops came up, 
they took back the keys and ſhut the gates 
again“. A moment's more diligence would 
have put Amſterdam into the king's hands. 
This capital once taken, not only the republic 
itſelf muſt have fallen, but there would no lon 
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* The caſtle or citadel of Muyden was preſerved by a 
female ſervant, who raiſed up the draw-bridge, and ſo pre- 
vented the French ſtragglers from taking poſſeſſion, 
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ger have been ſuch a republic as Holland, and 
even the country itſelf would have been ammihi- 
lated. Some of the richeſt families, and thoſe 
who were molt zealous lovers of liberty, were 
preparing to fly to the extremity of the globe, 
and embark for Batavia. There was actually a 
liſt made out of the ſhipping fit for undertaking 
this voyage, and a calculation of the numbers 
they would carry; when it was found, that fifty 
thouſand families might be thus tranſported into 
their new country. Holland then would have 
exiſted only in the farther end of the Eaſt In- 
dies: its provinces in Europe, who purchaſe 
their corn wholly with the riches they import 
from Aſia, who ſubſiſt wholly upon their com- 
merce, and their liberty, if I may uſe that ex- 
preſſion, would have been almoſt in an inſtant 
depopulated and ruined. Amſterdam, the ſtaple . 
and warehouſe of Europe, where three hun- 
dred thouſand ſouls are daily employed in cul- 
tivating arts and trade, would have become one 
vaſt marſh. All the lands round about require 
an immenſe expence, and thouſands of men to 
raiſe their dykes: thoſe would, in all probability, 
have been ſtripped at once of their inhabitants 
and riches, and at length buried under water. 
The diſtreſſes of the ſtate were till farther 
encreaſed by the diviſions which commonly 
ariſe among unfortunate people, who impute to 
each other the public calamities. The grand 
penſionary, John de Wit, thought there was 
no other way left to ſave what remained of his 
wretched country, but by ſuing to the victors 
for peace. Full of a republican ſpirit, and jea- 
lous of his perſonal authority, he dreaded the 
aggrandizement of the houſe of Orange till 
more 
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more than the conqueſts of the French king; 
on this account he had obliged the prince of 
Orange himſelf to ſwear to the obſervance of a 
perpetual edict, by which he, the prince, was 
excluded from the ſtadtholderſhip. Honour, 
authority, party-ſpirit, and intereſt, all con- 
curred to make de Wit a ſtrenuous aſſerter of 
this oath ; and he choſe rather to ſee his coun- 
try ſubdued by a victorious king, than under 
ſubjection to a ſtadtholder. 

'The prince of Orange, on his ſide, who had 
more ambition than de Wit, was as much at- 
tached to his country, more patient under pub- 
lic calamities, and expecting every thing from 
time and his own unſhaken conſtancy, tried all 
means to obtain the ſtadtholderſhip, and op- 

poſed a peace with as much vehemence as de 
Wit promoted it. The' ſtates, however, came 
to a reſolution to ſue for peace in ſpite of the 
prince, but the prince was raiſed to the ſtadt- 
holderſhip in ſpite of de Wit. 

Four deputies arrived in the king's 67 
camp, to implore mercy in the name of uw 
a republic, who fix months before looked upon 
itſelf as the arbiter of kings. Lewis's minifters 
did not receive the deputies with that French 
politeneſs, which blends the mildneſs of civility 
with the ſeverity of government. Louvois, 
who was of an haughty and arrogant diſpoſt- 
tion, and ſeemed better ſuited to ſerve his maſ- 
ter well than to make him beloved, received 
the ſuppliants in a diſdainful manner, and even 
with inſulting raillery. They were obliged to 
go backwards and forwards ſeveral times, be- 
tore the king would deign to make his will 
known to them. At length they were told, 
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that his majeſty expected the ſtates-general 
ſhould give up all the places they were in 
poſſeſſion of on the other ſide of the Rhine, 
with Nimeguen, and ſeveral other towns and 
forts in the heart of their country; that they 
ſhould pay him twenty millions of livres; that 
the French ſhould be maſters of tranſporting 
merchandize on all the principal roads in Hol- 
land, both by land and water, without ever 
paying any duty ; that the Roman-catholic re- 
ligion ſhould be every where eſtabliſhed ; that 
the republic ſhould ſend an extraordinary em- 
baſly to the French court every year, together 
with a golden medal, on which ſhould be en- 
ere a legend, importing, that they held their 
reedom of Lewis XIV. laſtly, that they ſhould 
make ſatisfaction to the king of England, the 
elector of Cologne, and the biſhop of Munſter, 
who had joined in the deſolation of their coun- 
t y. 

A peace on theſe conditions, which were 
little better than articles of ſlavery, appeared 
inſupportable; the haughtineſs of the conqueror 
inſpired the vanquiſhed with a deſperate cou- 
rage, and it was unanimouſly reſolved to die 
fighting. The hearts and hopes of every one 
were now fixed upon the prince of Orange. 
The populace grew furious againſt the grand 
penſionary, who had aſked. for peace, The 
prince by his politics, and his party by their 
animoſity, increaſed the ferment. An attempt 
was made upon the grand penſionary's life; and 
afterwards his brother Cornelius was accuſed of 
a deſign to murder the prince, and was put to 
the rack. In the midit of his tortures he re- 
peated the beginning of this ode of Horace, 
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N 2 S tenacem propoſiti virum, which perfect- 
y well. ſuited with his condition and courage, and 
which may be thus tranſlated, for the ſake of 
thoſe who do not underſtand Latin: 


The man in conſcious virtue bold, 
Who dares his ſecret purpoſe hold, 
Unſhaken hears the croud's tumult'ous 
cries 
And the impetuous tyrant's angry brow defies. 


Let the loud winds that rule the ſeas 
Tempeſt'ous their wild horrors raiſe; 
Let Jove's dread arm with thunders rend 
the ſpheres ; 
Beneath the cruſh of worlds, undaunted he ap- 
pears. | 


At length the two brothers were 
maſſacred at the Hague, by the mad 
multitude, after one of them had go- 
verned the ſtate, for upwards of nineteen years, 
with the moſt unſpotted integrity, and the other 
had defended it at the hazard of his life. The 
moſt ſhocking cruelties which could enter into 
the imagination of a furious populace, were 
exerciſed upon their dead bodies. Theſe barba- 
rities are common in all nations, the French 
themſelves had exerciſed them upon the marſhal 
d' Ancre, admiral Coligni, &c. for the popu- 
lace is almoſt every where the ſame. They 
wreaked their revenge upon all the penſtonary's 
friends ; even de Ruyter himſelf, the republic's 
admiral, and who was the only one who fought 
her battles with ſucceſs, had his houſe ſurround- 
ed by aſſaſſins at Amſterdam. 

In the midſt of theſe diſorders and deſola- 
tions, the magiſtrates gave an example of inte- 
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grity rarely found in republics. Thoſe pri- 
vate perſons who were poſſeſſed of bank-notes, 
Tan in crouds to the bank of Amſterdam, ap- 
prehending that the public ſtock had been bro- 
ken in upon: every one was for being paid 
with the little money ſuppoſed to be left. The 
magiſtrates immediately ordered the vaults to 
be opened where this treaſure is kept, when it 
was found entire, as it had been depoſited there, 
for upwards of ſixty years. The money was 
fill black and diſcoloured, with the fire which 
had burnt down the town-houſe ſeveral years 
before. The bank-notes had been negociated 
till that time, and the money had never been 
touched ; every one was then paid with this 
money, that choſe to receive it, in lieu of their 
notes. So much integrity, and ſo powerful a 
reſource, was at that time the more admirable, 
as Charles II. of England, not ſatisfied with 
the money he had received from France, and 
wanting a farther ſupply to carry on his war 
againſt the Dutch, and anſwer the expence of 
his pleaſures, had lately turned bankrupt. If 
it was ſhameful in this monarch thus to violate 
public faith, it was no leſs glorious in the ma- 
giſtrates of Amſterdam to preſerve it, at a time 
when they might have had a plauſible excuſe 
for a failure. 

To this republican virtue they added that 
courageous ſpirit, which has recourſe to the ut- 
moſt extremities in irremediable evils. They 
ordered the dykes which keep out the ſea to be 
thrown down. The country-ſeats, which are 
in prodigious numbers about Amſterdam, the 
villages, and tie neighbouring cities of Leyden 
2nd Delft, were in an inſtant laid under water. 


The 
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The peaſant beheld his flocks drowned in the 


paſtures, without once murmuring. Amſter- 
dam ſtood like a vaſt fortreſs in the midſt of the 
waves, encircled by ſhips of war, which had 
water enough to ride all round the city. The 
people ſuffered great want; they were in parti- 
cular diſtreſſed for freſh water, which fold for 
ſix ſous the pint ; but theſe extremities ſeemed 
leſs grievous than ſlavery. It is a thing wor- 
thy of obſervation, that Holland, thus diſtreſſed 
by land, and no longer a ſtate, ſtill retained its 
power at ſea, which was this nation's true ele- 
ment. 

While Lewis XIV. was croſſing the Rhine, 
and reducing theſe provinces, the Dutch admi- 
ral, de Ruyter, with an hundred fail of men of 
war and fifty fire-ſhips, ſailed for the Engliſh 
coaſt in queſt of the combined fleets of the two 
ſovereigns, who, notwithſtanding they had 
united their forces by ſea, were not able to fit 
out a naval armament ſuperior to that of the 
Dutch. The Engliſh and Dutch fought like 
people accuſtomed to diſpute the empire of the: 
ſea with each other. This battle, which 
was fought near Solebay, laſted a whole - 
day. Ruyter, who made the ſignal 7 
for beginning the engagement, attacked the 
Engliſh admiral's ſhip, in which was the duke 
of York, the king's brother. De Ruyter gain- 
ed all the glory of this ſingle combat“; the 
duke of York was obliged to go on board ano- 


* There could be no glory loſt on either ſide ; for the 
duke did not quit his ſhip until ſhe was diſabled, and de 
Ruyter declared that this was the moſt obſtinate of two and 
thirty actions, in which he had been engaged. 
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ther ſhip, and never faced the Dutch admiral 
afterwards. The French ſquadron, conſiſting 
of thirty ſhips, had little ſhare in this action; 
and ſo deciſive was the fortune of this day, that 
it put the coaſt of Holland out of danger. 

After this battle de Ruyter, notwithſtanding 
the fears and contradictions of his countrymen, 
conveyed the fleet from the Eaſt Indies ſafe into 
the Texel; thus defending and enriching his 
country on one ſide, while ſhe was falling, 
overwhelmed with ruin, on the other. The 
Dutch even kept up their trade, and no colours 
but theirs were to be ſeen in the Indian ſeas. 
One day the French conſul telling the king of 
Perſia, that his maſter, Lewis NIV. had con- 
quered almoſt all Holland ; << How can that be, 
(replied the monarch) when there is now in the 
pot of Ormus twenty Dutch ſhips for one 

rench ?” 

The prince of Orange, however, had the am- 
bition of being a good citizen. He made an 
offer to the ſtate of the revenues of his poſts, 
and of all his private fortune, towards the ſup- 
port of the common cauſe. He overflowed all 
the paſſes by which the French could penetrate 
into the reſt of the country. By his prompt 
and ſecret negociations he raiſed the emperor, 
the empire, the Spaniſh council, and the go- 
vernment of Flanders, from their lethargy : he 
even diſpoſed the Engliſh court to liften to 
peace. In a word, Lewis had entcred Holland 
only in May, and by the month of July all 
Europe was in confederacy againſt him. 

Monterey, governor of Flanders, ſent a few 
regiments privately to the aſſiſtance of the Unit- 
ed Provinces. The emperor Leopold's council 

| likewiſe 
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likewiſe diſpatched Montecuculi, at the head 
of twenty thouſand men; and the elector of 
Brandenbourg took the field with twenty-five 
thouſand troops, whom he kept in his own 
ay. 

: The king now quitted his army, as fut 
there were no more conqueſts to be July, 
made in a country that was overflowed. 72 
It was even become difficult to keep the pro- 
vinces which had been conquered. Lewis, 
deſirous to ſecure the glory he had acquired, 
contented himſelf with having taken ſuch a 
number of towns in the ſpace of two months; 
and leaving Turenne and Luxembourg to finiſh 
the war, he returned to St. Germains about the 
middle of the ſummer, to enjoy his triumphs, 
But while his ſubje&s were every where erect- 
ing monuments of his conqueſts, the powers of 


Europe were at work to ſnatch them out of his 
hands. 


M 
C H AP. CLXXV. 


HoLLAND evacuated. The Fr ancne Cour 
conquered a ſecond Time. 


E think it neceſſary to advertiſe thoſe 

who may read this work, that they are 

to remember it is not a bare relation of cam- 
paigns, but rather an hiſtory of the manners of 
mankind, There are already a ſufficient num- 
ber of books filled with the minute particulars 
of military actions, and details of human rage 
and miſery, The defign of this eſſay is 1 de- 
ribe 
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ſcribe the principal characters of theſe revolu- 
tions, and to remove the multitude of trifling 
facts, in order to ſet to view thoſe only which 
are conſiderable, and (if it is poſſible) the ſpirit 
by which they were actuated, ' 

France was at that time in the zenith of 
her glory. The names of her generals im- 
preſſed veneration. Her miniſters were regarded 
as geniuſes ſuperior to the counſellors of other 
princes; and Lewis XIV. ſeemed almoſt the 
only king in Europe. As to the emperor Le- 
opold, he never appeared with his armies, 
Charles II. king of Spain, ſon to Philip IV. 
was as yet a child ; and the king of England 
ſhewed no activity but in the purſuit of his 
pleaſures. 

The princes of Europe and their miniſters 
were all guilty of great blunders. England acted 
againſt the common principles of reaſon in 
joining with France to aggrandize a power 
which it was her intereſt to weaken. 

The emperor, the empire, and the king of 
Spain's council, committed till a greater error 
in not oppoſing this torrent in the beginning; 
and even Lewis himſelf was as blameable as 
any of them, for not rapidly purſuing con- 
queſts which were ſo eaſily made. Conde and 
Turenne were for demoliſhing the greateſt part 
of the fortified places taken from the Dutch, 
alledging, that ſtates were not to be taken by 
garriſons but by armies ; and that, keeping one 
or two ſtrong holds only for a retreat, they 
- ought to proceed immediately to complete the 
conqueſt of the whole country. Louvois, on 
the contrary, was for making every place a gar- 
riſon or tortrels, This was his peculiar genius, 

and 
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and it was likewiſe the king's own taſte. Lou- 
vois had by this means more employments in 
his liſpoſal, and encreaſed his miniſterial influ- 
ence ; beſides, he took a pride in thwarting the 
two greateſt captains of the age. Lewis im- 
plicitly believed what he ſaid, by which he was 
deceived, as he afterwards acknowledged. He 
let ſlip the opportunity of entering the capital 
of Holland; he weakened his army by dividing 
it into too many places, and gave the enemy 
breathing time. The hiſtory of the greateſt 
princes 1s frequently a narrative of human 
errors. 

After the king had quitted the army, affairs 
took a different turn. Turenne was obliged to 
march into Weſtphalia, to oppoſe the Imperi- 
aliſts. Monterey, the governor of Flanders, 
whom the Spaniſh council were afraid of coun- 
tenancing openly, reinforced the prince of 
Orange's ſmall army with about ten thouſand 
men, by which the prince found himſelf ſtrong 
enough to make head againſt the French till 
the winter. It was doing a great deal to be 
able to hold fortune in ſuſpence. At length 
winter came on, and covered the overflowed 
country of Holland with ice. Luxembourg, 
who commanded in Utrecht, carried on a new 
kind of war, to which the French themſelves 
were ſtrangers, and threw the Dutch into a 
freſh dilemma, as terrible as any thing they had 
yet experienced, ; 

One night he gets together near twelve thou- 
ſand foot toldiers, drawn from the neighbouring 
garriſons ; and having ordered every man to be 
furniſhed with a pair of ſkates, he puts him- 
ſelt at their head, and begins his march over the 
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ice towards Leyden and the Hague: a thaw 
comes on, which ſaves the Hague; and his little 
army, ſurrounded by the waters, knowing no 
longer which way to go, and being deſtitute of 
proviſions, was on the point of periſhing. There 
was a narrow and muddy dyke, where hardly 
four men could walk a-breaſt, which he was 
obliged to march over before he could get back 
to Derecht ; and there was no way to get at 
this dyke, but by attacking a fort which ſeemed 
impregnable without artillery; and had thoſe 
who were in it defended it but for a ſingle day, 
the French army muſt inevitably have periſhed 


with hunger and fatigue. Luxembourg now 


looked upon himſelf as loſt ; but the ſame good 
fortune which had preſerved the Hague, ſaved his 
army, through the cowardice of the comman- 
dant of the fort, who abandoned his poſt with- 
out the leaſt reaſon. There are a thouſand 
events in war, as in civil life, which are alto- 
gether incomprehenſible, and this was of the 
number. This expedition was productive of 
nothing but a piece of cruelty, which rendered 
the French name 3 odious in this 
country. Bodegrave and Suvamerdam, two 
conſiderable villages, each well peopled, and as 
large as ſome of our middling towns, were 
given up to the ſoldiery for plunder, as a reward 
for the fatigues they had undergone. They 
immediately ſet fire to both towns, and indulged 
themſelves by the light of the flames in all ex. 
ceſſes of debauchery and cruelty. It is ſurpri- 
ſing that the common ſoldiers among the French 
can be ſo barvarous, ſeeing they are commanded 
by ſuch a prodigious number of officers, who 
have with juſtice the reputation of being as hu- 
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mane as they are brave. The ſacking of theſe 
two places was ſo exaggerated, that I myſelf, 
above forty years afterwards, ſaw ſome Dutch 
books, in which children were taught to read, 
where this affair was recapitulated, in order to 
inſpire the riſing generations with an hatred to 
the French, 

In the mean time the king cut out 16 
work for the cabinets of all Europe, by 73 
his negociations. He gained over the duke of 
Hanover. The elector of Brandenbourg, in 
entering into the war, had made a treaty which 
he ſoon broke. There was not a court in Ger- 
many where Lewis had not ſome penſioners. 
By his emiſſaries in Hungary he fomented the 
troubles of that province, which had been 
ſeverely treated by the emperor's council. He 
laviſned great ſums on Charles II. of England, 
to engage him to declare war once more againſt 
the Dutch, notwithſtanding the outcries and 
murmurs of all his ſubjects, who were filled 
with indignation at being made tools to raiſe 
the French king's greatneſs, which it was 
their intereſt and defire to humble. In a word, 
Lewis diſturbed all Europe by his arms and 
negociations; but after all, he ceuld not pre- 
vent the emperor, the empire, and Spain, from 
joining the Dutch, and publicly declaring war 
againſt him. He had ſo far changed the courſe 


of things, that the Dutch, who were his natural 


allies, were become friends to Spain. The em- 
peror Leopold ſent his ſuccours flowly ; but he 
ſhewed great animoſity againſt the French. It 
is reported, that as he was going to Egra to 
ſee the troops, which were there aſſembled, he 
took the ſacrament upon the road, and that af- 

ter 
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ter having communicated, he took a crucifix in 
his hand, and called God to witneſs to the 
juſtice of his cauſe. This action would have 
done very well in the time of the cruſades; 
however, the emperor's invocation did not in 
the leaſt ſtop the progreſs of the French king's 
arms. 

It ſoon appeared how greatly his marine was 
improved. Inſtead of thirty ſhips, which had 
been ſent the year before to join the Engliſh 
fleet, he now ſent forty, without reckoning 
fire-ſhips. The ſea-officers had learnt from the 
Engliſh the judicious manner of — their 
ſhips in their engagements with the Dutch. 
The duke of York, afterwards king James II. 
was the perſon who firſt invented the method 
of giving orders in a naval fight, by the dif- 
ferent diſpoſitions and motions of flags, Till 
that time the French did not know how to 
draw up a fleet in line of battle. All their ex- 
perience conſiſted in fighting ſhip to ſhip, with- 
out knowing how to make a number move in 
concert, or to imitate at ſea the evolutions of 
armies on ſhore, whoſe ſeveral different corps 
mutually ſuſtain and aſſiſt each other. In this they 
reſembled the Romans, who in one year's time 
learnt the art of fighting at ſea from the Car- 
thaginians, and ſoon became equal with their 
maſters. ä 

The vice-admiral D'Etrée, and his ſecond 
in command, Martel, did honour to the in- 
duſtry of the French nation, in three ſucceſſive 
ſea-engagements, which were fought in the 
month of June, between the Dutch fleet and 
1672 the combined ſquadrons of France and 

73 England. Admiral de Ruyter was —_ 

. Age 
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admired than ever in theſe three . ee 
D'Etrée, in a letter to Colbert, expreſſed him- 
ſelf in theſe terms; *I would willingly have 
died to purchaſe the glory which de Ruyter has 
acquired.” D'Etree deſerved that Ruyter ſhould 
have ſaid the ſame by him. In ſhort, the valour 
and conduct were ſo equal on both ſides, that 
it remained doubtful which had the victory. 
Lewis having thus made ſeamen of his 
French ſubjects, through the diligence of Col- 
bert, improved the art of war at land by the 
induſtry of Vauban. He went in perſon to lay 
ſiege to Maeſtricht, at the time that theſe three 
naval battles were fought. Maeſtricht was the 
key of the Low Countries and the United Pro- 
vinces. The place was prodigiouſly ſtrong, 
and defended by an intrepid governor, named 
Farjaux, a Frenchman by birth, who had gone 
into the Spaniſh ſervice, and afterwards into 
the Dutch. The garriſon conſiſted of five 
hundred men. Vauban, who had the direction of 
the ſiege, made uſe for the firſt time of the parallel 
lines, which were invented by the Italian en- 
gineers in the ſervice of the Turks at the ſiege 
of Candia, To theſe he added the places 
armes, or parade of arms, which is made in the 
trenches, for ranging the troops in order of 
battle, and better rallying them in caſe of fallies 
from the beſieged. Lewis, in this ſiege, ſhewed 
himſelf more ſtrict and aſſiduous than he had 
ever yet done. By his example he accuſtomed 
his ſubjects to endure labour patiently, who 
had hitherto been accuſed as a nation which 
had only an impetuous courage, that ] 
is ſoon exhauſted by fatigues. Mae- pros 29 
ſtricht ſurrendered after a week's ſiege. 73 
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The deſire of eſtabliſhing ſtrict military diſ- 


cipline among his troops, carried him rather to 
an exceſs of ſeverity. The prince of Orange 
at firſt had only a few officers without emu- 
lation, and ſoldiers without courage, to oppoſe 
the rapid conqueſts of the French arms, and 
therefore was obliged to employ the utmoſt 
rigour in training them, and to hang every 
one who quitted his poſt, The king likewiſe 
made uſe of puniſhments. The firſt place he 
loſt, a very brave officer named Du Pas, gave 


up Naerden to the prince of Orange. It is 


true, he held out the place only four days ; but 
he did not give it up till after an obſtinate en- 
gagement of five hours upon bad works, and to 
prevent a general aſſault, which it would have 
been impoſſible for him to have ſuſtained with 
a weak and diſpirited garriſon. The king, in- 
cenſed at this firſt affront which his arms had 
received, ordered Du Pas to be led through 
Utrecht by the common hangman, with a ſhovel 
in his hand, and to have his ſword broke before 
his face. This ignominious treatment was 
perhaps not altogether neceſſary, as the French 
officers have too nice a ſenſe of honour to need 
being governed by the fear of diſgrace. It is 
to be obſerved, that according to the tenor of 
his commiſſion, the governor of a fortreſs is 
obliged to ſtand three aſſaults; but this is one of 

thoſe laws which are hardly ever put in force. 
But not all the king's diligence, Vauban's 
enius, Louvois's ſtrict vigilance, the know- 
2 and great military experience of Turenne, 
nor the active intrepidity of the prince of Conde, 
were ſufficient to repair the fault which had 
been committed in keeping ſuch a number of 
places, 
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places, weakening the army, and miſſing the 
opportunity of taking Amſterdam. 

The prince of Conde in vain attempted to 
penetrate into the heart of Holland, which was 
all under water. 'Turenne could neither pre- 
vent the junction of Montecuculi with the 
prince of Orange, nor hinder the latter from 
making himſelf maſter of the town of Bonn. 
The biſhop of Munſter, who had ſworn 
the deſtruction of the ſtates-general, was 1674 
himſelf attacked by them. 73 

The Engliſh parliament obliged its king to 
enter ſeriouſly into a treaty of peace, and to 
ceaſe being the mercenary inſtrument of ag- 
grandizing France. And now the French were 
obliged to evacuate the three Dutch provinces 
with as much precipitation as they had con- 
quered them; but not till they had made them 
pay dearly for their deliverance, The inten- 
dant Robert had raiſed in the ſingle province 
of Utrecht in one year, no leſs than ſixteen 
hundred and fixty-eight thouſand florins. So 
great was their hurry to evacuate the country 
which they had over-run with ſuch rapidity, that 
twenty-eight thouſand Dutch priſoners were 
.reſtored at a crown per man, The tri- 
umphal arch of St. Denis's gate, and the other 
monuments of Lewis's conqueſts, were hardly 
finiſned, when thoſe conqueſts were already 
abandoned. During the courſe of this invaſion, 
the Dutch had the honour of diſputing the em- 
pire of the ſea, and the dexterity to remove the 
theatre of the war out of their own country. 
Lewis XIV. was conſidered throughout Europe 
as one who had enjoyed the glory of a tran- 
kent triumph with too much precipitation and 
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pride. The fruits of this expedition were, that 
he had a bloody war to ſupport againſt the 
united forces of the Empire, Spain, and Holland; 
ſaw himſelf abandoned by England, and at 


length by the biſhop of Munſter, and even the 


elector of Cologne; and. left the countries he 
had invaded, and was compelled to quit, more 
hated than admired. 

The king maintained his ground alone againſt 
all the enemies he had drawn upon him. The 
foreſight of his adminiſtration, and the ſtrength 
of his kingdom, appeared to a much greater ad- 
vantage, when he had ſo many combined powers 
and great generals to defend himſelf againſt, 
than even when he took French Flanders in a 
party of pleaſure, and Franche Comte, and one 
half of Holland, from a defenceleſs enemy. 

It now appeared how great an advantage an 
abſolute ſovereign, whoſe finances are well ma- 
naged, has over all other kings. He at one 
and the ſame time furniſhed Turenne with an 
army of opp, or thouſand men, againſt the 
Imperialiſts; Conde, with one of forty thouſand, 
againſt the prince of Orange ; and a body of 
troops were ſtationed on the borders of Rouſ- 
fillon. A fleet of tranſports, full of ſoldiers, was 
ſent to carry the war among the Spaniards, 
even to the gates of Meſſina; while he himſelf 
marched in perſon to ſubdue the Franche Comte 
a ſecond time, In a word, he at once defended 
himſelf, and attacked his enemies on every 
fide. 

As ſoon as he began his expedition againſt 
the Franche Comte, the ſuperiority of his ad- 
miniſtration ſhewed itſelf in the fulleſt * 
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It was neceſſary to bring over, or at leaſt to 
amuſe, the Swiſs nation, who are as formidable 
as poor, are always in arms, jealous to an ex- 
ceſs of their liberty, invincible on their own 
frontiers, and who already began to murmur 
and take umbrage at ſeeing Lewis a ſecond 
time in their neighbourhood. The emperor 
and the court of Spain warmly ſollicited the 
thirteen cantons to grant a free paſſage to their 
troops, who were going to the aſſiſtance of the 
Franche Comte, which had been left defence- 
leſs by the negligence of the Spaniſh miniſtry ; 
but the emperor and the Spaniard were only 
laviſh in arguments and entreaties. The French 
king, on the contrary, by a million of livres in 
ready money, and the aſſurance of fix hundred 
thouſand more, prevailed on thoſe people to do 
as he pleaſed. They refuſed to grant a paſ- 
ſage to the Spaniſh troops. Lewis, accom- 
panied by his brother and the great Conde's 
ſon, laid ſiege to Beſangon. He was fond of 
this part of war, which he underſtood per- 
fectly well, and left the care of the campaign 
to Conde and Turenne. Beſides, he never 
laid ſiege to a town without being morally 
ſure of taking it. Louvois made ſuch excellent 
preparations, the troops were ſo well found in 
every thing; Vauban, who had almoſt always 
the direction of the ſieges, was ſo great a ma- 
ſter in the art of reducing places, that the king 
was ſecure of his reputation. Vauban directed 
the attacks againſt Beſangon, which was taken 
in nine days; and, at the end of fix weeks, all 
Franche Comte ſubmitted to the king. It has 
ever ſince remained in the hands of F _— 
an 
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and ſeems to be for ever annexed to it, a mo- 
nument of the weakneſs of the Auſtro-Spaniſh 
miniſtry, and of the vigour of that of Lewis 
XIV. 
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CHAP. CLXXVI. 


The glorious Campaign and Death of MAR- 
SHAL TT URENNE, 


'HILE the king was proceeding in the 
conqueſt of the Franche Comte, with 
that rapidity, eaſe, and glory, which -ſeemed 
inſeparably annexed to his arms, Turenne, who 
was only defending the frontiers towards the 
Rhine, diſplayed all that was great and con- 
ſummate in the art of war. Our eſteem for 
men is generally meaſured by the difficulties 
they ſurmount; and this it was that gained 
Turenne ſuch great reputation in this cam- 
paign. 
June In the firſt place, he made a long 
16% and haſty march, paſſed the Rhine 
74 at Philipſbourg, marched all night to 
Sintzheim, which he took by ſtorm, and at the 
fame time attacked and routed the emperor's 
general, Caprara, and the old duke of Lor- 
rain, Charles IV. a prince who had ſpent his 
life in loſing his dominions and raiſing troops; 
and who had lately joined his little army to a 
part of the emperor's. Turenne, after having 
defeated him, purſued him, and routed his ca- 
valry at Ladimbourg ; from thence he, by hafty 
marches, 
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marches came up with the prince of Bour- 
nonville, another of the imperial generals, who 
was only — for freſh troops, to open him- 
ſelf a way into Alſace. 'Turenne prevented him 
from being joined by theſe troops, attacked him, 
and obliged him to quit the field of battle. 

The empire now aſſembled all its forces againſt 
him : ſeventy thouſand Germans occupied Al- 
ſace, and blocked up the towns of Briſſac and 
Philipſburg. Turenne's army did not conſiſt 
at moſt of above twenty thouſand effective men; 
but having received a ſmall reinforcement of 
cavalry from the prince of Conde, who was 
then in Flanders, he croſſes the moun- D 
tains covered with ſnow, marches through 3 
Tarenne, and Bedfort, enters Upper Al- 74 
ſace, and appears in the midſt of the enemy's 

uarters, who thought him lying inactive in 
Lorraine, and looked upon the campaign as al- 
ready finiſhed. He beat up the quarters at Mul- 
hauſen that reſiſted, and made two thouſand of 
them priſoners. He then marched to Colmar, 
where the ele&or of Brandenburg, who was 
called the great elector, and was at that time 
general of the armies of the empire, had his 
head quarters, and came upon him juſt as he 
and the reſt of the princes and general officers 
were going to fit down to dinner. They had 
hardly time to eſcape, and in one inſtant the 
country was covered with the fly ing. 

Turenne, who * he had done nothing, 
while chere was any thing left to be done, lay 
in wait near Turkheim, for a party of the ene- 
my's foot, who were to march that way. He 
had choſen ſo adyantageous a pals, that he was 
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Jan certain of ſucceſs : accordingly he en- 
46 2; tirely defeated this body. In ſhort, 
75 this army of ſeventy thouſand men 
was beaten and diſperſed almoſt without any 
great battle. Alface fell into the king's hand, 
and the generals of the empire were obliged to 
repaſs the Rhine. 

All theſe actions, following ſo faſt upon 
one another, conducted with ſo much art, 
managed with ſuch patience, and executed 
with as much promptitude, were equally ad- 
mired by France and her enemies. But Tu- 
renne's reputation received a .canſiderable ad- 
dition, when it was known that all he had 
done in this campaign had been done with- 
out the conſent of the court, and even againft 
the repeated orders ſent to him by Louvois, in 
the king's name. It was not the leaſt inſtance 
of Turenne's courage, nor the leaſt memorable 
exploit of this campaign, thus to oppoſe the 
powerful Louvois, and take upon himſelf the con- 
ſequences, in dehance af the outeries of the court, 
his maſter's orders, and the hatred of the miniſtry. 
It is certain, that thoſe who had more hu- 
manity than eſteem for military exploits, were 
greatly diſpleaſed at this glorious campaign; 
which was as much diſtinguiſhed by the mi- 
ſeries of the private people, as by the great 
deeds of Turenne. After the battle of Sintz- 
heim he laid waſte with fire and ſword the Pa- 
latinate, a level and fertile country, full of rich 
cities and villages: and the elector- palatine, 
from his caſtle of Manheim, beheld two cities 
and twenty-five villages burnt before his eyes. 
This unhappy prince, in the firſt emotions of 
his rage, wrote a letter to Turenne, filled with 
the bittereſt reproaches, and defying him to 
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ſingle combat. Turenne having ſent this letter 
to the king, who forbade him to accept the chal- 
lenge, he made no other return to the elector's 
reproaches and defiance than an empty com- 
pliment, which ſignified nothing. his was 
agreeable to the general behaviour and ſtile of 
Turenne, who always expreſſed himſelf in a 
cool and ambiguous manner. 

He, in the ſame cold blood, deſtroyed the 
ovens, and burnt all the corn fields in Alſace, 
to prevent the enemy from finding ſubſiſtence. 
He afterwards permitted his cavalry to ravage 
Lorraine, where they committed ſuch diſorders, 
that the intendant, who, on his fide, laid waſte 
that province with his pen, wrote to deſire the 
marſhal to put a ſtop to the exceſſes of the 
ſoldiery; who always replied coclly, “I ſhall 
take notice of it in the orders.” Turenne was 
better pleaſed to be eſteemed the father of the 
men who were entruſted to his care, than of 
the people who, according to the rules of war, 
are always the victims. All the evil he did 
ſeemed neceſſary: his reputation covered every 
thing ; and, beſides, the ſeventy thouſand Ger- 
mans, whom he prevented from entering France, 
would have done more miſchief there than he 
did in Alſace, Lorrain, and the Palatinate. 

The prince of Conde, on his ſide, fought a 
battle in Flanders, which was much more bloody 
than all the victories of the viſcount Turenne, 
though it proved neither ſo fortunate nor de- 
ciſive; or rather becauie he had abler generals 
and better troops to encounter. This was the 
battle of Senef. The marquis c Feuquieres in- 
fiſts that it ſhould be called oniy a fight; be- 
cauſe it was not an action between two armies 
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drawn up -in battle-array, and that the corps 
were not all engaged ; but it ſeems generally 
agreed to give the title of battle to this hot and 
bloody day. It is always the importance of an 
affair which determines its appellation. Had 
three thouſand men, ranged in battle-array, 
been engaged with each other, and even all 
their different corps been in action, it would 
have been only called a fight. 

The prince of Conde, who was to keep the 
field with only forty-five thouſand men, againſt 
the prince of Orange with upwards of ſixty 
thouſand, waited for the enemy's army to pals 
a defile at Senef, near Mons, and fell upon a 
part of the rear guard, compoſed of Spaniards, 
over whom he gained a conſiderable advantage. 
'The prince of Orange was blamed for not 
having taken ſufficient precaution in paſling 
, | through this defile; but every one admired the 
1 dexterous manner in which he repaired this 
1 1 accident; and Conde himſelf was cenſured for 
attempting to renew the fight againſt an enemy 

| ſo ſtrongly entrenched. 'The combat was re- 
| newed three different times. The two gene- 
| rals, in this medley of errors and great deeds, 
| . equally diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their pre- 
| ſence of mind and courage. Of all the battles 
[ in which the great Conde had been engaged, 
j there was no one in which he hazarded his own 
vi life and that of his ſoldiers ſo much as in this. Af- 
ter having ſuſtained three bloody attacks, he was 
for attempting the fourth. The prince of Conde, 
ſaid one of the officers who was there preſent, 
| ſeemed to be the only perſon who had an-in- 
| clination for fighting”. What was moſt re- 
| markable in this action was, that both ** 
| | ter 
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aſter having ſtood the moſt obſtinate and bloody 
engagement, were ſeized with a ſudden panic 
in the night time, and took to flight. The 
next day they retreated, without either ſide 
having kept the field of battle, or claimed the 
victory; both being equally weakened and de- 
feated. There were about ſeven thouſand 
killed, and five thouſand made priſoners, on the 
ſide of the French; and the enemy's loſs was 
nearly equal. This uſeleſs carnage prevented 
either army from undertaking any thing of 
moment againſt the other: but the appearance 
of advantage was at that time ſo neceſſary, that 
the prince of Orange, in order to make the 
world believe that he had gained the victory, 
laid fieze to Oudenarde; however, the prince 
of Conde ſoon ſhewed that he had not loſt the 
battle, by obliging him to raiſe the ſiege, and 
purſuing him in his retreat, | 

It was equally the practice with the French 
and the allies, to obſerve the idle ceremony of 
giving public thanks for a victory they had not 
gained: a cuſtom eſtabliſhed to keep up the 
ſpirit of the populace, who muſt always be 
deceived. | 

Turenne, with his little army, continued to 
make ſome progreſs in Germany, by the mere 
efforts of his military genius. The council of 
Vienna not daring to truſt any longer the fate 
of the empire to princes who had made ſo bad 
a defence, once more delivered the command of 
its armies to general Montecuculi, the ſame 
who had defeated the Turks in the battle of St. 
Gothard, and who, in ſpite of the endeavours of 
Turenne and Conde, had effected a junction 
with the prince of at, and checked the 
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career of Lewis's conqueſts, after he had re- 
duced three of the ſeven United Provinces. 

It has been clſewhere remarked, that the 
empire has been frequently indebted to Italy 
for its greateſt generals. This country, though 
in a ſtate of declenſion and ſlavery, ſtill pro- 
duces men who put us in mind of what it has 
once been. Montecuculi was the only perfon 
tit to be oppoſed to Turenne. They had both 
brought war to an art. They ſpent four 
months in following and obſerving each other 
in their marches and encampments, which were 
held in greater eſteem by the French and Ger- 
man officers, than even victories. Each of 
them judged what his adverſary had in view, 
by the very ſteps which he himſelf would have 
taken on the ſame occaſion, and they were 
jc}dom deceived, They oppoſed each other 
with perſeverance,. cunning, and activity. At 
laſt they were on the point of coming to an 
engagement, and ſtaking their reputations on 
July 27 the fate of a battle near the village of 

wy" Saltzbach, when 'Purenne was killed 
75 by a cannon ball, as he was going to 

fix upon a place for erecting a battery. Every 
one is acquainted with the particulars of this 
great man's death; but we cannot refrain from 
repeating ſome of the principal circumſtances 
of an event which continues to be ſpoken of 
to this day. There is one indeed which it is 
hardly poſſible to repeat too often. The ſame 
ball which deprived Turenne of his life car- 


Tied off the arm of St. Hilaire, lieutenant ge- 


neral of the artillery, whoſe ſon throwing him- 
ſelf down by his ſide in a flood of tears, Weep 
not for me, ſaid that brave officer, but for that 


great 
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great man, pointing to Turenne. Theſe words 
are equal to any thing that hiſtory has con- 
ſecrated as moſt heroic, and form the worthieſt 
elogium of the great Purenne. It is very 
ſeldom that in a deſpotic government, where 
every one is wholly taken up with his own 
private concernsz- thoſe who have ſerved their 
country die regretted : nevertheleſs, Turenne 
was lamented both by his own ſoldiers and 
the people. Louvois was the only one who 
rejoiced. at his death. Every one knows that 
the king cauſed the greateſt honours to. be 
payed to his memory; and that he was interred 
at St. Denis, as the conſtable du Gueſclin 
had been, to whom the public voice declares 
him as much ſuperior, as the age he lived in 
was ſuperior to that of the conſtable's. 

Turenne had not atways been ſucceſsful in 
the field. He had been beaten at Mariendal, 
Retel, and Cambrai; he had likewiſe been 
guilty of ſome faults, and was ſo much the great 
man as to own them. He had never gained 
very ſtriking victories, nor fought any of thoſe 
pitched battles which. decide the fate of one or 
the other nation; but by always repairing his 
defeats, and doing a great deal with a little, he 
paſſed for the ableſt general in Europe, in an 
age when the art of war was better underſtood 
than ever it had been, Inlike manner, though 
he had been accuſed of having deſerted his party 
in the civil wars, and that, when almoſt ſixty 
years of age, he had ſuffered love to make him 
reveal a ſecret of ſtate, and that he exerciſed - 
ſome unneceſſary barbarities in the Palatinate, 
yet he ſtill preſerved the character of an upright,. 
prudent, and honeſt man ; becauſe his virtues 
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and great talents, which were peculiar to him- 
ſelf, made the world forget thoſe weakneſſes and 
failings which were common to him with the 
reſt of mankind. If we were to compare him 
to any one, we might venture to ſay, that of 
all the generals of paſt ages, Gonſalvo de 
Cordova, ſurnamed the Great Captain, was 
the perſon whom he came the neareſt in re- 
ſemblance to. 7 

He was born a proteſtant ; but in 1688 he 
embraced the Roman-catholic religion. It was 
not ſuppoſed by either proteſtant or philoſopher, 
that this change was the efte& of mere perſua- 
ſion only, in a warrior and a ſtateſman, of fifi 
years old, who ſtill kept miſtreſſes. It was well 
known that Lewis XIV. when he created him 
marſhal-general of his armies, ſpoke to him in 
theſe very words, which we find related by Pe- 
liſſon in his letters, and others: I wiſh you 
would lay me under an obligation of doing 
more for you.“ Theſe words (according to 
theſe writers) might, together with time, | ot 
been the means of bringing about this conver- 
ſion. The place of conſtable might perhaps 
have entered into an ambitious mind; it is alſo 
poſſible that this converſion might be ſincere. 
The human heart frequently unites politics, 
ambition, religious ſentiments, and amorous 
weaknefles ; but the catholics, who triumphed 
in this change, would never be perſuaded that 
the great ſoul of Turenne was capable of double 
dealing. 

The turn which affairs took in Alſace im- 
mediately after the death of Turenne, made 
his loſs more ſenſibly felt. Montecuculi, who 
had for three months been kept on the 4 


. fide of the Rhine by the abilities of the French 
general, paſſed that river the inſtant he knew . 
he had no longer Turenne to fear; he then fell 11 
upon a part of the army, which remained thun- WA, 
derſtruck with its loſs, under the command of 
the two lieutenant-generals, de Lorges and 
Vauban. Though the French defended them- 
ſelves with great valour, they could not hinder 
the Imperialifts from penetrating into Alſace, 
from whence Turenne had always kept them 
at a diſtance. 

The army not only ſtood in need of a leader 
to conduct it, but alſo to retrieve the late defeat 
which had happened to marſhal de Crequi, a 
man of an enterpriſing genius, capable at once 
of the nobleſt and raſheſt actions, and equally 
dangerous to his country and its enemies. He 
had lately, through his own fault, 
been beaten at Conſarbruck, and his 
little army routed and cut to pieces 75 
by a body of twenty thouſand Germans, who 
were laying ſiege to Triers. Hardly a fourth 
part of his troops eſcaped. After this accident, 
he marched with the utmoſt precipitation thro' 
a thouſand dangers, and threw himſelf into 
Triers, which he defended with the greateſt va- 
lour; whereas he ſhould have ſuccoured it by a 
prudent management. He reſolved to bury 
himſelf in the ruins of the place, before he 
would give it up; and even when a breach was 
made practicable, he ſtill continued to hold out. 
The garrifon began to murmur at this obſti- 
nacy ; and one captain Bois- Jourdan, who was 
at the head of the mutineers, repaired to the 
breach, and propoſed a capitulation, Never 
Was cowardice carried on with ſo much bold- 
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neſs ;. he threatened to kill the marſhal, unleſs 
he would ſign the capitulation 3 Crequi upon 
this retires, with ſome officers who remained 


faithful to him, to a neighbouring church, and 


choſe rather to be a priſoner at diſcretion than 
to capitulate.. 

To recruit the great loſs of men which the 
kingdom had ſuſtained by ſo many ſieges and 
battles, Lewis XIV. was adviſed not to confine 
himſelf to the uſual levies from among the mi- 
litia, but to iſſue his orders for aſſembling the 
ban and arriere-ban. By an ancient cuſtom, 
which is now laid aſide, all thoſe that held lands. 
in fee, were obliged to. ſerve their lords para- 
mount in the wars, at their own expence, and 
ro continue in arms for a certain number of days. 
This ſervice was one of the principal laws of 
our barbarous nations. Things are at preſent 
on a very different footing in Europe; every 
kingdom now raiſes ſoldiers, who are kept in 
conſtant pay, and form a regular and diſciplined 


body. 

Lewis XIII. had once, during his reign, aſ- 
ſembled the nobility of his kingdom; Lewis 
XIV. now followed his example. The body 
of nobility took the field under the command 
of the marquis, afterwards marſhal of Roche- 
fort, and marched to the frontiers of Flanders, 
and from thence to the borders of Germany; but. 
this body was neither conſiderable in its numbers, 
nor uſeful in its operations, nor indeed could 
be rendered ſo. The gentlemen who had a mi- 
litary turn, and were fit for ſervice, had all com- 
miſſions in the army; thoſe whom age or diſ- 
content had kept.at home, remained there ; and 
the reſt, who were employed in improving their. 

eſtates, 
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eſtates, came with repugnance, to the number 

of about four thouſand. In ſhort, they were 

far from having the appearance of military 

troops. They were all differently mounted and 

accoutred, void of experience, ignorant of diſ- 

cipline, and either incapable or averſe to regu- 
lar ſervice; ſo that they cauſed only confuſion, 

and were for ever laid aſide. Fhis was the laſt 
trace of ancient chivalry which appeared in our 
regular armies, of which thoſe armies were for- 
merly compoſed, and which, though poſſeſſed 
of all the courage natural to their nation, never 
foug.t well. 

Turenne dead, Crequi beaten and a priſo- 
ner, Triers taken, and Montecuculi laying all 
Alſace under contributions, the king thought 
that the prince of Conde alone was able to re- 
vive the drooping ſpirits of the army, diſcou- 
raged by the death of Turenne, Conde left 
marſhal Luxembourg to ſupport the French 
arms in Flanders, and haſtened to check the pro- - 
greſs of Montecuculi. On this occaſion, he ſhew- 
ed as much coldneſs as he had done impetuoſity 
at Senef; and, with a genius which conformed 
itſelf to every thing, he diſplayed the ſame art 
as Turenne had done. By , q | 
two encampments only, he . an Sept... 

P 72 1675 
ſtopt the progreſs of the Ger- 
man army, and obliged Montecuculi tor raife - 
the ſieges of Haguenau and Saverne. After 
this campaign, which was indeed leſs brilliant, 
but more eſteemed, than that of Senef, this 
prince no longer appeared in the character of a 
warrior. He was deſirous of having bis fon ap- 
pointed to the command in his ſtead, and of- 


fered to aſſiſt him with his advice: but the —_ 
D 6 did. 
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did not chuſe to have either young men or 
princes for generals; it was even not without 
reluctance that he had employed the prince of 
Conde, who owed his being at the head of the 
army to Louvois's jealouſy of Turenne, as much 
as to his own great reputation. . 
The prince retired to Chantilly, and rarely 
came to Verſailles, to ſee his glory eclipſed in 
a place where the courtier „ only favour. 
During the remainder of his life he was greatly 
tormented with the gout; but he conſoled him- 
ſelf in the midſt of his anguiſh and diſgrace, by 
the converſation of men of genius of all kinds, 
with which France then abounded. He was truly 
worthy of their acquaintance, being himſelf ac- 
quainted with moſt of the arts and ſciences in 
which they excelled. He ſtill continued the 
object of admiration, even in his retirement; 
till at length that devouring fire, which had in 
his youth made him the impetuous hero, and 
ſubject to a number of paſſions, having by de- 
grees conſumed the vigour of a body, which was 
by nature formed rather active than robuſt, he 
experienced a total decay before his time ; and 
his mind growing as weak as his body, nothing 
of the great Conde remained during the two 
laſt years of his life. He died in the year 1680. 
Montecuculi retired from the emperor's ſervice 
much about the time that the great Conde re- 
ſigned the command of the armies of France. 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. CLXXVI. 

From the Death of TuRENNE to the Peace of 
NIMEGUEN, in 1678, 
n Turenne was dead, and 

the prince of Conde withdrawn from the 
army, the king {till continued the war againſt 
the emperor, the Spaniards, and the Dutch, 
with as much ſucceſs as before. He had a 
number of officers who had been trained up un- 
der theſe great men; he had Louvois, who 
was as good as a general to him, becauſe, by 
his ready foreſight, he furniſhed the generals 
with means of undertaking every thing they de- 


fired; and the troops, by a long ſeries of victo- 
ries, retained that ardour, which the preſence of 


a monarch, ever fortunate in his undertakings, 


had inſpired them with. . 
During the courſe of this war, he in perſon 
took Conde *, Bouchain +, Valenciennes t, 
and Cambray |. He was accuſed by ſome, of 
having been afraid to engage the prince of 
Orange, who, at the ſiege of Bouchain, pre- 
ſented himſelf with an army of fifty thouſand 
men, in order to relieve the place. The prince 
of Orange was likewiſe reproached with not 
having given battle to Lewis, when he might 
have done it ; for ſuch is the fate of kings and 
generals, that they are always blamed for what 
they do, and for what they do not do; but nei- 


ther the king nor the prince of Orange were in 


* April 26, 1676, F May 21, 1679. 4 March 17, 


1677. | April 5, 1677. 
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the leaſt to blame: the former did not give 
battle, though he was deſirous of it, becauſe 

Monterey, who was governor of the Nether- 

lands, and who was then in his army, did not 

chuſe to expoſe his province to the chance of a 

deciſive action; and the honour of the campaign 

was undoubtedly on the king's fide, ſince he 

did what he pleaſed, and took a town in fight of 

his enemy. 

With regard to the town of Valenciennes, 
it was taken by aſſault, by one of thoſe ſingular 
events which characterize the impetuous courage 
of the French.nation. 

The king carried on this ſiege, affiſted by his 
brother and five marſhals of France, namely, 
d'Humieres, Schomberg, La Feuiltade, Lux- 
embourg, and de Lorges. The marſhals had 
each their day of command in turn, and Vaubar 
had the direction of all the operations. 

They had not yet made themſelves maſters 
of any of the out works of the place. The firſt 
thing to be done was to attack two half- moons; 
behind which was a large crowyn- work, 
guarded with palliſades and fraiſes, and ſur- 
rounded by a ditch, interſected with ſeveral tra- 
verſes. ithin this crown-work was ano- 
ther work, ſurrounded by another ditch. 
When all theſe entrenchments were carried, 
there was ſtill a branch of the Scheld to be 
paſſed. Even after this, there remained ano- 
ther work, called pate; behind this pate ran 
the main ſtream of the Scheld, which was very 
deep and rapid, and which ſerves as a ditch to 
tlie town-wall, which was defended by ſtrong 


ramparts. All theſe works were covered with 
artillery, 
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artillery, and a garriſon of three thouſand men 
promiſed a long reſiſtance. 

The king held a council of war about at- 
tacking the out- works. It had always been a 
cuſtom to make theſe attacks in the night-time, 
in order to ſteal upon the enemy unperceived, 
and ſave the lives of the men. Vauban pro- 
poſed to make the attack in the day-time. "This 
propoſal was ſtrongly oppoſed by the marſhals, 
and Louvois joined in condemning it; Vauban 
however maintained his opinion, with the con- 
fidence. of a man who is ſure of what he ad- 
vances : ** You are defirous (ſaid he) of ſaving 
your men as much as poſſible; you will cer. 
tainly do this much. better by day-light, when 
they will be able to fight without confuſion - 
and tumult, or being apprehenſive of one 
party firing upon another, as too often happens 
in attacks by night. We want to ſurpriſe the 
enemy, who are always upon their guard 
againſt an attack by night; we ſhall therefore 
efectu iy ſurpriſe them, if we oblige them to 
ſtand the attack of our freſh troops, after they 
have been wearied out by the fatigue of the, 
over-night's watch. Add to this, that if there 
are any of our men who. want courage, the. 
night favours their backwardneſs ; but that, in- 
day-time, the eye of the maſter inſpires them. 
with courage, and makes them. ſurpaſs them- 
ſelves.” 

The king was convinced by Vauban's argu- 
ments, and agreed to his propoſal, notwith- 
ſtanding the objections of the five marſhals of. 
France... 

At. 
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At nine o'clock in the morning, 

_ b 17, the two companies of — 
77 an hundred grenadiers, a battalion 
of the guards, and another of the regiment of - 
Picardy, mounted the great crown-work on all 
ſides. Their orders were only to make a lodge- 
ment there, and this was a great deal; but ſome 
of the black muſketeers having found entrance 
by a private paſſage into the inner entrench- 
ments which were in this work, preſently made 
themſelves maſters of it; at the ſame time the 
grey muſketeers made way through another 
paſſage; theſe were followed by the battalion 
of guards, who fell upon the beſieged, killed 
ſome of them, and put the reſt to flight. By 
this time the muſketeers had let down the draw- 
bridge which joined this work to the reſt : they 
followed the enemy fram one entrenchment to 
another, both on the greater and leſſer branch 
of the Scheld. The guards preſſed on in crouds, 
and the muſketeers were in poſſeſſion of the 
town before the king knew that the firſt work, 
which he had ordered to be attacked, was car- 
ried. | 
But this was the leaſt conſiderable part of the 
action. It is likely enough that a number of 
young muſketeers, inflamed with the ardour of 
ucceſs, might fall upon the troops or burghers 
whom they met in the ſtreets, and loſe 
their lives, or elſe plunder the town ; but 
what is moſt extraordinary in this affair is, that 
theſe young men, under the conduct of a cor- 
net called Moiflac, drew up in a rank behind 
ſome waggons, and while the reſt of the troops 
who came in were forming with deliberation, 


other muſketeers took poſſeſſion of the neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring houſes, and. covered with their fire 
thoſe who were in the ſtreet. Hoſtages were 
now exchanged on each ſide; the town-coun- 
cil aſſembled and diſpatched a deputation to the 
king, and all this was tranſacted without pil- 
lage, confuſion, or the leaſt outrage of any kind. 
The king made the garriſon priſoners of war, 
and entered Valenciennes with aſtoniſhment. 
The ſingularity of this action engaged us to en- 
wg” ng this minue detail. ; 
he king likewiſe gaine EY 

2 — by the taking of March 9, 1678 

hent in eightdays time, and | 
Ypres in — His generals March 25, 1678 
met with ſtill greater ſucceſs. 

In Germany, indeed, the marſhal duke of 
Luxembourg, at the beginning of the war, fuf- 


fered Philipſburg to be taken in 8 eptember, 
2 


his fight, after a fruitleſs attempt 676 
to relieve it with an army of fifty N27 IP 

thouſand men. The general who took Philipſ- 
burg was Charles V. the new duke of Lor- 
rain, who ſucceeded his uncle Charles IV. and 
was, like him, ſtript of his dominions. He had 
all the good qualifications of his unhappy uncle, 
without any of his faults. He commanded the 
armies of the empire with great reputation; 
but, notwithftanding he had reduced Philipſ- 
burg, and was at the head of an army of ſixty 
thouſand men, he could never get poſſeſſion of 
his dominions ; and it was to no purpoſe that 
he carried theſe words in his colours: Aut nunc 
aut nunguam, Now or never. Marſhal Crequi, 
now ranſomed from his confinement, and be- 
come more prudent by his defeat at Conſar- 


bruck, always kept the entrance into —_— 
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ſhut from him. He beat him 
Ob. 7, 1677 in a ſmall ſkirmiſh at Kokerſ- 
berk, in Alſace, and continually harraſſed him 
in his marches. He took Fri- 
burg in his fight, and beat a 
' detachment of his army at 
July, 1678 Rheinſield. He paſſed the be 
Keres in his view, purſued him to Offenbourg, 
fell upon him in his retreat, and having imme- 
diately afterwards carried the fort of Retel 
ſword in hand, he proceeded to Sharbourg, 
where he burnt the bridge by which that city, 
which was ſtil free, had ſo many times afforded 
a paſſage for the imperial- troops into Alſace. 
Thus did marſhal Crequi make amends for the 
imprudence of one day, by a ſeries of ſucceſſes 
which were wholly owing to his prudence; 
and, had he lived ſome time longer, it is pro 
bable he would have acquired an equal reputa- 
tion with Turenne. 

The prince of Orange was not more ſucceſs- - 
ful in Flanders than the duke of Lorrain had 
been in Germany ;- he was not only obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege of Maeſtricht and Charleroi, but, 
after having ſuffered Conde, Bouchain, and Va- 
lenciennes to fall into the hands of Lewis XIV. 
he loſt the battle of Montcaſſel, againſt Mon- 
ſieur the king's brother, in attempting to re- 
lieve St. Omer. The marſhals Luxembourg 
and d'Humieres commanded this army under 
Monſieur. It is ſaid that the gaining of the 
battle was owing to an error committed by the 
prince of Orange, and a dextrous movement 
made by Luxembourg. Monſieur fought with 
a courage and preſence of mind that was never 
expected from ſo effeminate a prince, T _ 

could. 


Nov. 14, 1677 
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could not be a ſtronger inſtance that valour is. 
not incompatible with delicacy, This prince, 
who frequently uſed to go dreſt like a woman, 
and who had the ſame inclinations, behaved 
on this occaſion like a general and a ſoldier. 
It is ſaid that the king his brother was jealous of 
the reputation he acquired. He took very little 
notice to him of the victory he had gained, and 
did not ſo much N to N., the field of 
battle, tho' he was juſt by. Some 

of the duke of 7, Tuna attend. March 11s. 
ants, who were more diſcerning * 
than the reſt, propheſied to him then that he 
would never again have the command of an 
army, and their predictions were verified. 

The taking of ſo many towns, and the gain- 
ing ſo many battles, were not the only ſuc- 
ceiles which attended the arms of Lewis XIV. 
during this war. The count of — and 
marſhal Navaille beat the Spaniards in the Lam- 
pourdan, at the foot of the Pyrenees, and at- 
tacked them even in Sicily. | 

This iſland, ſince the time of the tyrants of 
Syracuſe, under whom it was of ſome note in 
the world, has always fallen a prey to foreigners: 
it has been ſucceſſively enſlaved by the Romans, 
the Vandals, the Arabians, the Norman princes 
vaſſals to the popes, the French, the Germans, 
and the Spaniards ; ſtill hating its maſters and 
rebelling againſt them, without making any 
noble = I. to gain their liberty, and conti- 
nually engaged in freſu ſeditions only to change 
its chains. 

The magiſtrates of Meſſina had lately ſtirred 
up a civil war againſt their governors, and cal- 
led in the French to their aſſiſtance. Their 

harbour. 
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harbour was blocked up by a Spaniſh fleet, and 
they were reduced to the laſt extremities of fa- 
mine. 

The chevalier de Valbille was immediately 
ſent with a few frigates to their aſſiſtance, who 
paſſed through the Spaniſh fleet, and threw a 
ſupply of proviſions, arms, and men, into the 
City. Soon after the duke of Vivonne arrived, 
with ſeven men of war of fixty guns, two of 
Feb eighty, and a number of fire-ſhips, 
2. 9. engaged the enemy's fleet, which he 

defeated, and entered the harbour of 
Meflina in triumph. 

The Spaniards were obliged to have recourſe 
to the Dutch, their ancient enemies, who were 
ſtill looked upon as maſters of the ſea, to 
help them to defend Sicily. De Ruyter fails 
from the Zuyder Zee, paſſes the vere of 
Meflina, and reinforces the Spaniſh fleet of 
twenty ſhips with three and twenty large men 
of war. 

Jan. 8 And now the French, who, when 

6. Y joined with the Engliſh, had not been 

yy able to beat the Dutch fleets, gained 
2 victory alone over the combined ſquadrons 
of Spain and Holland. The duke of Vivonne, 
who was obliged to remain in Meſſina to reſtrain 
the populace, who already began to be diſ- 
pleaſed with their defenders, left the care of 
this engagement to du Queſne, his lieutenant- 
general, who was a man as extraordinary in 
his way as de Ruyter ; he had, like him, roſe to 
the command entirely by merit, but had never 
before had the management of a naval arma- 
ment, having hitherto ſignalized himſelf rather 
in the character of a captain of a privateer, —_ 
E C 
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the commander of a regular fleet. But whoſo- 
ever poſſeſſes a 2 for his art, and for car- 
rying command, paſſes with great eaſe and 
uickneſs from the little to the great. Du 
— ſhewed himſelf a very able ſea- officer in 
this action againſt de Ruyter, was it only for 
having gained a ſmall advantage over this expe- 
rienced Hollander. He gave battle a ſecond 
time to the enemy's fleets off Aoſta &. In this 
engagement de Ruyter received the 1 
wound which put an end to his = hp 
glorious life. He was one of thoſe 
men whoſe memories are ſtill had in the greateſt 
veneration by the people of Holland. On his 
firſt entrance into a ſea-life he was only a cab- 
bin-boy, or captain's ſervant, which makes him 
ſo much the more reſpectable. His name is 
equal with thoſe of the princes of Naflau. The 
Spaniſh council gave him the title and patent of 
duke, an odd and ridiculous dignity to confer 
on a republican; the patent however did not 
arrive till after he was dead, when his children, 
proving themſelves worthy of ſuch a father, re- 
fuſed a title which. is ſo earneſtly ſought after in 
our monarchies, but which is by no means ta 
be preferred to the name of a good citizen. 
| Roy XIV. had too noble a foul not to be 
concerned at his death; and, when ſome of his 
courtiers repreſented to him that he was now 
rid of a troubleſome and dangerous enemy, 
« Nevertheleſs, replied he, I cannot help be- 
ing afflicted with the loſs of a great man.” 


* Aoſta, Aguſt, or Avoſta, a dutchy in the principality 
of Piedmont, belonging to the king of Sardinia, and lying 
-near the ſea-ſide, 
Du 
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Du Queſne, the de Ruyter of the French, 
attacked the combined fleets a third time, im- 
mediately upon the death of the Dutch admiral, 
and ſunk, burnt, and took ſeveral of their largeſt 
ſhips. The marſhal duke of Vivonne com- 
manded in chief in this action; but it was ne- 
vertheleſs du Queſne who gained the victory. 
Europe ſtood amazed to ſee France, in ſo ſhort 
a. ſpace of time, become as formidable by ſea as 
at land. It is certain, that theſe armaments and 
victories only ſerved to ſpread the alarm thro” 
every ſtate. The king of England, having en- 
tered upon the war to ſupport the intereſt of 
France, was now deſirous of joining the prince 
of Orange, who had lately married his niece. 
April 8 Beſides, the great reputation gained in 

4 Sicily coſt too much money, and 

19/% laſtly, the French evacuated Meſſina 
at the very time when they were thought on 
the point of making themſelves maſters of the 
iſland. Lewis XIV. was greatly blamed for 
having, during the courſe of this war, under- 
taken many things which he could not go thro? 


with, and for quitting Meflina, as he had done 


Holland, after a fruitleſs conqueſt. 

However, it muſt be allowed, that prince is 
very formidable who is no otherwiſe unſuccceſsful 
than in not being able to keep all his conqueſts. 
He preſſed his enemies in every part of Europe. 
The war in Sicily had not coſt him near fo 
much money as it did the Spaniard, who was 
diſtreſſed and beaten in every place. He likewiſe 
raiſed up new enemies againſt the houſe of Au- 
ftria ; he fomented the troubles in Hungary, and 
his ambaſſadors at the Ottoman porte preſſed the 
ſultan to carry the war into Germany, though 

5 at 
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at the ſame time common decency would have 
» obliged him to ſend ſuccours againſt thoſe very 

people whom his 2 had called in: for, 
1 at that time, the Swedes, his old allies, were 
engaged in an unſucceſsful war, againſt the 
elector of Brandenburg. This elector, who 
was father to the firſt king of Pruſſia, had begun 
to exalt his country to that degree of reputation 
which has ſince received ſo conſiderable an ad- 
dition, He had juſt then taken Pomerania from 
the Swedes. 

It is remarkable, that during the courſe of this 
war, there were almoſt continual conferences 
held for peace; firſt at Cologne, upon the fruit- 
leſs mediation of the Swedes, and afterwards 
at Nimeguen, by the equally uſeleſs interpo- 
ſition of the Engliſh, whoſe mediation was be- 
come almoſt as idle a piece of ceremony as the 
arbitration of the pope. At the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Lewis XIV. was actually the only 
real arbiter : he made propoſals for a peace, 
the ninth of April 1678, in the midſt of his 
victories, and gave the enemy to the tenth of 
May to accept of them. He afterwards al- 
lowed, the ſtates general ſix weeks longer, 
upon their aſking it in the moſt fubmiſſive 
manner. | 

He now entirely laid afide all ambitious 
views upon Holland: that republic had been fo 
lucky, or ſkilful, to appear only as an auxiliary 
in a war which was begun for its deſtruction; 
while the empire and Spain, who were at firſt 
only auxiliaries, were at length become the 
principal parties. 

The king greatly favoured the trade of the 

| Dutch 
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Dutch by the conditions which he impoſed 
upon them; he reſtored to them the city of 
Maeſtricht, and gave the Spaniards ſome towns 
to ſerve as barriers to the United Provinces; 
as Charleroi, Courtrai, Oudenarde, Ath, Ghent, 
and Limburg: but he reſerved Bouchain, 
Conde, Ypres, Valenciennes, Cambrai, Mau- 
beuge, Aire, Saint Omer, Caſſel, Charlemont, 
Popering, Bailleul, &c. which made a great part 
of Flanders. To theſe he added the Franche- 
Comte, which had been already twice conquered: 
and theſe two provinces were no deſpicable 
fruits of this war. 

He demanded nothing more of the empire 
but Friburg or Philipſburg, which he left to 
the emperor's choice. He reinſtated the twa 
brothers, Furſtemburg, in the biſhopric of Straſ- 
burg, and their family eſtate, of which they 
had been ſtript by the emperor, who ſtill de- 
tained one of them in priſon. 

He protected with an high hand his allies the 
Swedes, unhappily joined with him againſt the 
king of Denmark and the elector of Branden- 
burg. He inſiſted that Denmark ſhould give 
up all it had taken from Sweden, lower the 
toll-duties in the Baltick Sea; that the duke of 
Holſtein ſhould be reſtored to his dominions ; 
that the elector of Brandenburg ſhould give up 
Pomerania, which he had lately conquered; and. 
that every article of the- treaty of Weſtphalia. 
ſhould be again renewed. His will was a law 
throughout Europe; the elector of Bran- 
denburg in vain wrote a letter to him, in the 
moſt ſubmiſſive terms, in which he ſtiles him, 
His Lord and Maſter,” humbly entreating he 

| might 
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might be permitted to keep what he had con- 

* quered, with many aſſurances of his zeal and 

— ſervice; but his ſubmiſſions proved as inef- 

ficacious as his reſiſtance, and the conqueror of 

the Swedes was obliged to reſtore all he had taken 
from them. | 

And now the ambaſſador of France inſiſted 
upon taking the upper hand of the electors. 
Brandeburg propoſed every kind of modifica- 
cation, in order to ſettle a conference with the 
count, afterwards marſhal d' Eſtrades, who was 
ambaſſador to the ſtates-general ; but the king 
would never ſuffer a perſon who repreſented him 
to yield to an elector, and the count d' Eſtrades 
could not treat. 

Charles V. had put the grandees of Spain 
upon the ſame rank with the electors, conſe- 
quently the peers of France had pretenſions to 
the ſame equality. At preſent we ſee that 
things are changed in every point, ſince in the 
imperial diets the ambaſſadors of electors are 
now held in the ſame manner as thoſe of 
crowned heads. As to Lorrain, Lewis offered 
to reſtore the new duke, Charles V. but in- 
ſiſted upon remaining maſter of Nanci, and all 
the great roads. 

Theſe conditions were impoſed with the 
haughtineſs of a conqueror ; but yet they were 
not ſo unreaſonable as to drive his enemies to 
deſpair, or oblige them to join together againſt 
him, as the only thing left. He at once dic- 
tated to Europe as a maſter, and acted as a 
politician. 

At the conferences at Nimeguen he foun 
means to ſow jealouſy among his allies, The 
Dutch were in haſte to fign, in deſpite of the 

Vor. VII. E prince 
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prince of Or who reſolved at all events to 
carry on war, alledging that the Spaniards were 
_ weak to aſſiſt them, ſhould they refuſe to 
n. 

> The Spaniards, ſeeing that the Dutch had 
N of terms of peace, followed their ex- 
ample; alledging that the empire did not ſeem 
hearty in the common cauſe. ' | 

In the laſt place, the Germans, abandoned 
by Spain and Holland, figned after all the others, 
ceeding Friburg to the king, and vonfirming 
the treaties of Weſtphalia. 

There was no alteration made in the con- 
ditions preſcribed by Lewis XIV. The enemy 
in vain affected to make ſome extravagant pro- 
poſals, in order to diſguiſe their own weakneſs. 
He gave laws and peace to all Europe. The 
duke of Lorrain was the only one who refuſed 
to accede to a treaty which appeared to him 
in ſo oppreſſive a light. He choſe rather to be 
a prince, and wander through the empire, than 
to be a ſovereign without power or honours in 
his own dominions; and waited in expectation, 
when time and his own courage ſhould bring 
about a favourable reverſe of fortune. 

During the conferences at Nimeguen, and 
four days after that the plenipotentiaries of 
France and Holland had ſigned the treaty of 
peace, the prince of Orange ſhewed how dan- 

rous an enemy Lewis XIV. had in him. 
Marſhal Luxembourg, who was then beſieging 
Mons, had lately received an account of the 
concluſion of the peace; upon which he lay 
Julled in full ſecurity in the village of St. Denis, 
and dined that day with the intendant of the 
army. The prince of Orange, with his whole 

army, 
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army, attacks the marſhal's quarters, and forces 
them : a long and bloody engagement enſues, 
from which the prince had the greateſt reaſon 
to expect the moſt ſignal victory; for he not 
only gave the attack, which is a great advantage, 
but he attacked an army which depended upon 
the faith of treaties, and grew remiſs in their 
military rigour. Marſhal Luxembourg could 
with great difficulty reſiſt the fury of this at- 
tack ; and if the advantage lay on any ſide, it 
was with the prince of Orange, whoſe foot re- 
mained maſter of the held of battle where they 
had fought, 

Did ambitious men pay any regard to the 
lives of their fellow creatures, the prince of 
Orange would not have fought this battle. He 
certainly knew that the peace was already ſigned, 
or on the point of being ſo: he knew that this 
peace would prove advantageous to his country, 
and yet he hazarded his own life, and that of 
thouſands of men beſides, as the firſt fruits of a 
general peace, which was then ſo far advanced, 
that had he even beat the French army, it 
would have made no alteration in the congreſs. 
This act, as inhuman as it was glorious, and 
which at that time was more eſteemed than 
blamed, did not produce one ſingle additional 
article in the treaty ; and the lives of two thou- 
land French, and as many of the enemy, were 
thrown away to no end. By this peace we may 
ſee how much projects are contradicted by 
events. Holland, againſt whom alone the war 
was undertaken, and whoſe deſtruction ſeemed 
inevitable, loſt nothing at all ; on the contrary, 
ſhe gained a barrier, while every other crowned 
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head who had preſerved it from deſtruction, loft 
by it. | 

” The king was now at the height of his great- 
neſs. He had been victorious ever ſince he 
came to the crown; never had beſieged any 
place without taking it ; was ſuperior in all 
things to thoſe in league againſt him; the ter- 
ror of Europe for fix years together; and at 
length its arbiter and peace-maker : he added 
to his eſtates the Franche-Comte, Dunkirk, and 

one half ot Flanders; and, what he ſtill ought 
to look upon as one of the preateſt bleſſings, 
he was king over a happy kingdom, now become 
the model to all other nations. 

Some time afterwards, (in 1680) the.town- 
houſe of Paris ſolemnly beſtowed upon him the 
epithet of Great, and ordered this title alone 
to be placed upon all public monuments. Se- 
veral medals had been ſtruck as early as the 

ear 1673, with this ſurname on them; and 
; "ovlieng though jealous of his glory, did not 
cry out againſt theſe honours. Neverthe- 
leſs, the name of Lewis XIV. has prevailed 
among the public more than that of Great. 
Cuſtom governs all things. Henry, who had 
the ſurname of Great conferred on him after 
his death with ſo much juſtice, is commonly 
called Henry IV. and that name alone is ſuffici- 
ently expreſſive. The prince of Cond is always 
called the Great Conde, not only on account 
of his heroic deeds, but from a lucky facility of 
diſtinguiſhing him by that means from the other 
princes of Conde. Had he been called Conde 
the Great, that title would never have remained 
with him. We ſay the Great Corneille, to 
di- 
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diſtinguiſh him from his brother. We do not 
ſay the Great Virgil, the Great Horace, or the 
Great Taſſo. Alexander the Great in now 
only known by the ſimple name of Alexander. 
Charles V. whoſe ſucceſſes were more dazzling 
than thoſe of Lewis XIV. had never the ſur- 
name of Great. It continues to be given to 
Charlemagne, only as a proper name“. Titles 
are of no uſe to poſterity ; the name of a man 
who has done great things, impreſſes more reſ- 
pect than the moſt founding epithet. 


CHAP. 


La 


This is a ſtrange medley of compariſons, without any 
propriety of diſtinction; and one of the remarks is, we 
apprehend, not founded upon reality : that, for example, 
which relates to Alexander, who is univerſally known by 
the name of Alexander the Great : the ſame epithet is con- 
ſtantly beſtowed upon Pompey, the rival of Julius Cæſar. 
But whatever Mr. de Voltaire may think of the importance 
of his own nation in general, and of thoſe characters in 
particular, which his nation has honoured with the ap- 
pellation of Great, the conſent of the French nation alone 
is not ſufficient to eſtabliſh this epithet. Alexander deſerved 
the name of Great, in the opinion of all the enlightened 
nations then in being. Pompey was firnamed Great, by 
the undoubted metropolis of the world. Both the one and 
the other had performed ſuch exploits as entitled them to 


that glorious addition. They had ſubdued the moſt for- 


midable powers of Aſia, and filled all the world with aſto- 
niſnment at the brilliancy of their victories. Henry IV, 
of France had never extended his ſucceſs beyond his owa 
dominions. His grand-ſon, Lewis XIV. had over-run 
Franche-Comte and Flanders, when they were both de- 
fenceleſs : but he was not able to complete the conqueſt of 
Holland, even though he was at the gates of Amſterdam, 
and the Dutch had not an army to oppoſe his career, In 
the ſequel, though his generals obtained ſome victories over 
the prince of Orange, they never ſtruck ſuch a decifive ſtroke, 
but that he was always able to keep them at bay, and to 
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CH A P. CLXXVIL 


The taking of STRASBURG ; the bombarding 
of ALGIERS; the ſubmiffion of the Ge- 
NOESE; the embaſly from the emperor of 
SIAM; the pope braved in Rouk; and the 
ſucceſſion to the Electorate of CoLoGNE 
diſputed. 


HE general peace proved no reſtraint 
upon Lewis's ambition. The empire, 
Spain, and Holland, diſbanded their extraordi- 
nary troops, but he ſtill kept his in pay. 

1050 peace was to him atime of conqueſts *. 


give them battle in fix weeks after every defeat. Nor 
could they, with all their efforts, ever make another con- 
queſt on the territories of the ſtates general. In the war 
that ſucceeded the death of king William, Lewis had the 
mortification to ſee his ſurname of Great melted down as 
as it were, in a ſeries of defeats and diſaſters, until he was 
at length obliged to ſue for peace of thoſe very ſtates which 
he had treated with ſuch inſolence in his proſperity. How 
was it poſſible that a prince could retain the epithet of 
Great, in the midſt of ſubjets who found themſelves re- 
duced to miſery by his ambition? who ſaw that ambition 
blaſted, and that idolized. monarch finking under diſtemper, 
and overwhelmed with diſgrace ? Beſides, the perſonal cha- 
racter of Lewis, was evidently deficient in that enterprifing 
courage and intrepidity, which are reckoned by all the 
world eſſential ingredients in the conftitution of a hero. 

* While this ſheet was at preſs, there fell into the hands 
of the editors, a compilation entitled, Memoirs of madame 
de Maintenon. In the third volume of which work, at the 
twenty-third page, are the following words : ** The union 
of the courts of Metz and Beſancon, which made us at firſt 
think that there was a court at Beſancon united - to that of 
Metz. Upon this we conſulted ſeveral authors, but found 


that there never had been any court at Beſancon appointed 
for 
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He was even ſo ſecure of his power at that 
time, that he eſtabliſhed courts of juriſdiction in 
Mentz and Briſac, for annexing to the crown 
all the territories which were formerly depen- 
dent upon Alſace or the three biſhoprics ; but 
which had from time immemorial been in the 
hands of other maſters. Several ſovereign prin- 
ces of the empire, the elector palatine, the king 
of Spain himſelf, who had ſeveral bailiwicks in 
theſe countries, and the king of Sweden as 
duke of Deux Ponts, were ſummoned before 
theſe courts, to do homage to the king of 
France, under pain of having their poſſeſſions 
forfeited. He was the only prince ſince the 
time of Charlemagne who had acted thus like 
the lord and judge of crowned heads, and con- 
quered countries by judicial decrees. 

The elector palatine, and the elector of 
Triers, were diſpoſſeſſed of the lordſhips of 
Falkemburg, Germartheim, Veldentz, &c. 


They carried their complaints before the diet 


of the empire, aſſembled at Ratiſbon, but in 
vain; for that aſſembly contented itfelf with 
entering proteſts againſt theſe proceedings. 
The king did not think it ſufficient to be 
thus maſter of ten free cities of Alſace, by the 
ſame titles which the emperors formerly had : 
no one even dared to mention liberty in any of 
thoſe cities. Straſburg yet remained a great 
and opulent city, and miſtreſs of the Rhine, by 


for deciding the territories properly belonging to France; 
and that in the year 1610, there were only the council of 
Briſac and Metz, whoſe buſineſs it was to annex to the 
crown of France the. territories which had been diſmember 
from Alſace and the — | 
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means of the bridge which it had upon that 
river; of itſelf a powerful republic, and famous 
for its arſenal, which contained nine hundred 
pieces of cannon, | 

Louvois had for a long time formed a deſign 
of putting this city into his maſter's hands. He 
had already prepared the way by bribery, in- 
trigues, and menaces. The magiſtrates were 
ſeduced, and the people were ſtruck with con- 
ſternation, at ſeeing their ramparts on a ſudden 
ſurrounded by twenty thouſand French ; their 
forts, by which they were guarded on the fide 
of the Rhine, attacked and taken in an inſtant ; 
Louvois at their gates, and their burgomaſters 
8 talking of ſurrendering, which Louvois 

Tp accepted, and took puſſeſſion of the 

1081 town. Vauban has ſince fortified it 
in ſuch a manner, that it has become the 
ſtrongeſt barrier of France. 

The king kept no better meaſures with 
Spain: he claimed the town of Aloſt, in the 
Netherlands, together with its whole bailiwick, 
which, as was pretended, his miniſters had for- 
got to inſert in the articles of peace ; and upon 
the Spaniſh court making ſome heſitation in 
1682 complying with his demand, he ordered 

=; the city of Luxemburgh to be bloc- 
kaded. 


At the ſame time he purchaſed the city of 
Caſal, of the petty duke of Mantua, who 
would have fold all his dominions to ſupply 
his pleaſures. 

Europe began to be alarmed a-freſh, at ſeeing 
a power which thus extended itſelf on all ſides, 
and had acquired in the mid{t.ob-peace more 
than ten preceding moflarchs of France had 

gained 
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gage by all their wars. The emperor, the 
utch, and even the Swedes themſelves, finding 
great reaſon to be diſpleaſed with Lewis's pro- 
ceedings, entered into a treaty of aſſociation. 
The Engliſh threw out ſome threats, the Spa- 
niards reſolved upon a war, and the prince of 
Orange left no ſtone unturned to blow up the 
flame; but no power as yet dared to ſtrike the 
firſt blow *. | 

The king, who was feared every where, 
ſought only how to make himſelf more formi- 
dable. He encreaſed the power of his marine 
beyond the moſt ſanguine hopes of his ſubjects, 
or the livelieſt apprehenſions of his enemies, 
He had ſixty thouſand ſailors in pay; and this 
rude body of men were kept to their duty, by 
laws as ſevere as thoſe obſerved with reſpect to 
the military forces, The Engliſh and Dutch, 
on the contrary, though ſuch powerful maritime 
nations, had neither ſo many ſeamen, nor ſuch 


* Some pretend that it was on this occaſion that the 
prince of Orange publicly expreſſed himſelf in theſe terms: 
«« If I cannot have his friendſhip, I will at leaſt deſerve 
his eſteem.“ This ſaying has been preſerved by ſeveral 
perſons; and the abbe Choiſi places it about the year 
1672, It is worthy of ſome attention, as it ſeems a di- 
ſtant hint of the conſederacies which William afterwards 
formed againſt Lewis XIV. But it is a miſtake to ſay that 
it was at the peace of Nimezuen, that the prince of Orange 
ſpoke theſe words; and it is a ſtill groffer error to ſup- 
poſe that Lewis XIV. wrote to that prince in theſe terms: 
« You aſk me ſor my ſriendſhip, I will grant it you when 
you are deſerving of it.” This is the Janguage of a lord 
to his vaſſal, and ſuch inſulting expreſſions are never made 
uſe of by one prince in treaty with another, This letter 
is found no where but in Maintenon's memoirs ; and we are 
informed that this compilation is greatly cenſured for the 
number of falüties it contains, 
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lations. Several companies of cadets 

— guards were — ſtationed in 
the frontier- towns and the ſea- ports, who were 
trained up in all the arts requiſite to their pro- 
feſſion, under the care of maſters payed out of 
the public treaſury. 
The harbour of Toulon, in the Mediterra- 
nean, was formed at an immenſe expence, capable 
of containing an hundred ſhips of war, with an 
arſenal and magnificent ſtore-houſes. The port 
of Breſt was likewiſe formed in the weſtern 
ocean, at an equal expence. Dunkirk and 
Havre- de-Grace were filled with ſhipping, and 
nature herſelf was forced at Rochfort. 

At length Lewis had above an hundred ſhips 
of the line, of which ſeveral mounted an hun- 
dred guns, and others more. Theſe were not 
ſuffered to lie idle in port. His ſquadrons 
under the command of Du Queſne cleared the 
ſeas of the Algerine and Tripoline pirates 
which infected them, and puniſhed Algiers by 
the help of a new art; the diſcovery of which 
was owing to the care he took to encourage 
all kinds of genius in his reign. This fatal but 
admirable art is that of bomb-veſlels, with 
which ſea-port towns may be reduced to aſhes. 
There was a young man named Bernard Re- 
naud, better known by the name of Little Re- 
naud, who by mere ſtrength of genius, became 
an excellent mariner, without ever having ſerved 
on board a ſhip. Colbert, who found out merit 
wherever it was hidden, had frequently ſent 
for this man to the council of marine, even 
when the king was preſent: it was in 1 
of his diligent obſervations and inſtructions, 
that they afterwards fell upon a more * 

2 an 
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and eaſy method of building ſhips. Renaud 
had the boldneſs to propoſe in council to bom- 
bard Algiers with a fleet of ſhips. Every one 
preſent ſtarted at the propoſal, not having the 
leaft conception that a mortar could be fired any 
where but on a ſolid ground: in ſhort, he un- 
derwent all the raillery and contradiction which 
every one mult ex who offers a new in- 
vention ; but his firmneſs, and that eloquence 
which naturally accompanies thoſe who are 
forcibly ſtruck with their own invention, pre- 
vailed upon the king to permit a trial of this 
new project. 

Renaud then cauſed five veſſels to be built 
of a leſſer ſize than common, but much ſtronger, 
without any upper decks, and only a platform 
or falſe deck on the keel, in which hollow 
ſpaces were formed for receiving the mortars 
as in beds. Thus equipped, he ſet- ſail under 
the command of old Du Queſne, who had the 
charge of this expedition, from which he ex- 


pected little ſucceſs : but the effect of the bombs 


filled both the admiral and the Algerines with 
ſurprize, one half of the town being pre- 
ſently beaten down and laid in aſhes. g. 28 
However, this art being ſoon commu- 68 4 
nicated to other nations, ſerved only IT 
to multiply the calamities of hunian kind, and 
proved more than once fatal to France, where 
it was invented. 

This improvement in the marine within a 
few years, was wholly owing to the care and 
vigilance of Colbert. Louvois was continually 
employed in fortifying upwards of one hundred 
citadels ; beſides building the new ones of Hun- 
ningen, Sar-Lewis, the fortreſſes of Sharbourg, 
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Mont-royal, &c. and while the kingdom was 
acquiring this exterior ſtrength, the arts flou- 
riſhed within, and pleaſure and abundance 
reigned every where. Strangers came in crouds 
to admire the court, of Lewis XIV. whoſe name 
was carried to the moſt diſtant nations of the 
earth. 

His glory and ſucceſs received a farther ad- 
dition, from the weakneſs of moſt of the other 
crowned heads in Europe, and the miſerable 
ſtate of their people. The emperor Leopold 
was at that time in fear of the rebellious Hun- 
garians, and eſpecially of the Turks, whom they. 
had called in to their aſſiſtance, and were pre- 
paring to invade Germany. Lewis thought it 
politic to perſecute the proteſtants of his own 
kingdom, in order to prevent them from being 
able to give him any diſturbance ; but he un- 
derhand protected the proteſtants and rebels in 
Hungary, becauſe they might be of ſervice to 
him. His. awbaſſadors at the Turkiſh court 
had importuned the ſultan to fit out an arma- 
ment before the peace of Nimeguen. The di- 
van by an unaccountable ſingularity has almoſt 
always -waited till the emperor was at peace 
to break with him. The war in Hungary was 
not begun till the year 1682, and the enſuing 
year, the Turkiſh army of two hundred thou- 
fand men, reiaforced by ſeveral bodies of Hun- 
garian troops, meeting with no fortified towns, 
ſuch as there are in 3 nor any regular 
army to oppoſe its progreſs, advanced to the 
very gates of Vienna, after laying all waſte in 
its march. 

The emperor Leopold, at the approach of 
the Turks, quitted Vienna with the utmoſt pre- 
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cipitation, and retired to Lentz; and when he 
heard that they had inveſted his capital, he only 
retired at a ſtill greater diſtance, to Paſſau, leay- 
ing the duke of Lorrain at the head of an in- 
conſiderable army, which had already been at- 
tacked by the Turks in their march, to defend 
the empire as well as he could. 

No one made the leaſt doubt but that the 
grand vizir, Cara Muſtapha, who commanded 
the Ottoman army, would ſoon be maſter of 
Vienna, a badly fortified city, abandoned by its 
ſovereign, and defended only by a garriſon of 
ten thouſand effective men, though called ſix- 
teen thouſand. In ſhort, a dreadful revolution 
was every moment expected, 

Lewis XIV. had the greateſt: reaſon to 
expect that Germany, thus diſtreſſed by the 
Turks, and having no reſource but in a chief, 
whoſe flight had encreaſed the general terror, 
would ſoon be reduced to fly to the protection 
of France. Fe had an army on the borders of 
the empire ready to defend it againſt thoſe very 
Turks whlch he had brought thither by his 
former negociations. By this means he hoped 
to become protector of the empire, and to make 
his ſon king of the Romans. 

At firſt, when the Turks threatened Auftria 
with an invaſion, he added generoſity to his 
political views; not that he ſent ſuccours a 
ſecond time to the emperor, but he declared 
that he would not attack the Low Countries; 
but would leave the Auſtrian-Spaniſh branch 
at liberty to aſſiſt that of Germany, which was 
on the point of being overwhelmed. All that 
he aſked in return for lying quiet was, to be 
ſatisfied with reſpect to ſome diſputable points 

in 
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in the treaty of Nimeguen, and chiefly relating 
to the bailiwick of Aloft, which had by miſtake 
been omitted in the treaty. He actually ordered 
the blockade of Luxemburg to be raiſed in 1682, 
without waiting to be ſatisfied, and abſtained 
from all hoſtilities for one whole year. But 
he did not obſerve the ſame generoſity after- 
wards, during the ſiege of Vienna. The Spa- 
niſh council, inſtead of ſoothing, incenſed him; 
and he renewed hoſtilities in the Netherlands, at 
the very time that Vienna was on the point of 
falling into the hands of the Turks: this was 
in the beginning of September ; but, contrary 
to all expectation, Vienna was relieved. The 
preſumption, effeminacy, ignorance, and ſloth- 
fulneſs of the grand vizir, together with his 
brutal contempt for the Chriſtians, proved his 
ruin. Nothing leſs than ſuch a combination 
of faults could have preſerved the capital of the 
empire. John Sobieſki, king of Poland, had 
time to march to its relief; and having joined 
the duke of Lorrain, he preſented himſelf be- 
8 fore the Ottoman army, who fled at 
P 682 bis firſt appearance. The emperor 
168 f 
returned to his capital, grieved and 
aſtoniſhed at having quitted it. He entered 
juſt as his deliverer was coming out of the 
high church, where they had been ſingin 
Te Deum, and the preacher had taken thels 
words for his text: There was a man ſent 
from God, and his name was John.” You may 
have already obſerved that the ſame words were 
applied by pope Pius V. to Don John of Au- 
ſtria after the victory of Lepanto. You know 
that what at firſt appears new is frequently no 
other than a repetition. The emperor Leopold 
Was 
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was at once triumphant and humbled. The 
French king having no longer any meaſures to 
keep, bombarded Luxemburg, and ſeized upon 
Courtrat and Dixmude, in Flanders: he then 
made himſelf maſter of Triers, and demoliſhed 
its fortifications ; and all this, as he ſaid, to ful- 
fil the ſpirit of the treaties of Nimeguen. The 
Imperialiſts and Spaniards entered into a ne- 
gociation with him at Ratiſbon, while he was 
taking their towns ; and the treaty of Nime- 
guen, which had been infringed, was changed 
into a truce for twenty years, by which the 
king was left in poſſeſſion of the city of Lux- 
emburg, and its principality, which he had 
lately conquered. 

Lewis was ſtill more formidable on the coaſt 
of Barbary, where, till his time, the French had 
been known only by ſome of their nation, which 
fell into the hands of the barbarians, and were 
made ſlaves. 

The inhabitants of Algiers, after their city 
had been twice bombarded, ſent deputies to 
make their ſubmiſſion, and demand peace. 
They delivered up all the Chriſtian captives in 
their poſſeſſion, beſides paying a conſiderable 
ſum of money, which is the greateſt puniſh- 
ment that can be inflicted on a corſair. 

Tunis and Tripoli made the like ſubmiſſions ; 
and here it may not be impertinent to relate 
the following anecdote. One Damfreville, a 
captain of a French ſhip of war, being come to 
Algiers to releaſe all the Chriſtian captives 
there, in the French king's name, found ſeveral 
Engliſhmen among them, who, after they were 
on board, inſiſted to Damfreville that it was on 
the king of England's account that they Fa 
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been ſet at liberty; upon which the French cap- 
tain ſent for the Algerine officers, and putting 
the Engliſh into their hands again, „Theſe 
people, ſaid he, pretend that they are releaſed 
wholly-in their own king's name ; mine there- 
fore will not take the liberty of offering them 
his protection: I therefore deliver them up to 
you again; it now remains with you to ſhew 
what you owe the king of England.” The 
Englich were carried back to their former fla- 
very: this anecdote may ſerve to ſhew the pride 
of the Engliſh, the weakneſs of Charles IId's 
adminiſtration, and the reſpect which all na- 
tions had for Lewis XIV. | 

This reſpect was ſo general, that new ho- 
nours were granted to his ambaſſador at the 
Ottoman porte, the ſame as to the ſopha's, at 
the very time that he was humbling the people 
of Barbary, who are immediately under the 
protection of the grand ſignor. 

The republic of Genoa humbled itſelf before 
him ſill more than that of Algiers. . The Ge- 
noeſe had ſold powder and bombs to the Al- 
gerines; they were likewiſe building four gal- 
lies for the ſervice of the king of Spain. The 
king ſent St. Olon, one of his gentlemen in or- 
dinary, in character of envoy, to forbid their 
Jaunching thoſe galleys, threatening them with 
inſtant puniſhment if they did not comply 
with his will. The Genoele, incenſed at this 
attempt upon their liberties, and reckoning too 
much upon the aſſiſtance of Spain, refuſed to 
give the king any ſatisfaction. Immediately 
fourteen large ſhips, twelve galleys, fix bomb 
veſſels, and ſeveral frigates, ſet ſail from the 
port of Toulon, having on board the new ſe- 

cretary 
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eretary of the marine, Seignelai, ſon to the fa- 
mous Colbert * who had procured him this 
employ 


* John Baptiſt Colbert, marquis de Seignelai and Cha- 
teauneuf ſur-cher, baron de Sceaux, de Lenieres, d'Ormos, 
miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate, commander and high trea- 
ſurer of the king's orders, comptroller general of the finan- 
ces, fuperintendant of the buildings, arts, and manuiac- 
tures of France, may be juſtly ſtiled the ableſt and beſt mi- 
niſter that any kingdom in Europe ever preduced. He was 
born at Paris, the ſon of Nicholas Colbert, lord of Van- 
dieres, and counſellor of ſtate: but he deſcended from the 
Scotch family of Cuthbert, a branch of which ſettled in 
Champagne in the thirteenth century, as appears by the 
tomb of Richard Colbert, at the Cordeliers in Rheims, hav- 
ing this inſcription engraved in Gothic Letters: Cy git /e 
preux chevalier Richard Colbert, dit ly Ecofſois, kif ... 1300 
priez pour Pame de ly, In the middle of the ſtone is a ſcut- 
cheon with the knight's arms, being a wreathed ſnake in 
pale; and under it the following diſtich ; 


En Ecofſe j eu le Bercean, 
Et Rbeimt m'a donn le Tombeau, 


Colbert the miniſter attached himſelf to cardinal Mazarin, 
who favoured him with his confidence, and recommended 
him to the king as a man of unſhaken fidelity, indefati - 
gable application, and extenſive capacity. After the car» 
dinal's death, Lewis appointed Colbert comptroller-general 
of the finances, which were in terrible diſorder ;z and he had 
all the reaſon in the world to be pleaſed with this diſpoſi · 
tion, To Colbert alone, all the glory which Lewis acquired 
by his external wars, and internal adminiſtration, may be 
zuſty attributed, Colbert improved and eſtabliſned the 
finances in ſuch a manner, as enabled the king to maintain 
armies that all Europe could not oppoſe. Colbert intro- 
duced and ſupported manufactures, extended and protected 
commerce, and raiſed the marine of France to a moſt 
formidable pitch of power, He advanced the liberal arts, 
by inſtituting academies, induſtriouſly ſearching after and 
rewarding merit ; inviting artiſts from all parts of Europe, 
and gratifying them with penſions adequate to their deſert, 
He opened a communication between the two ſeas, by 
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employ before his death. This young man 


was full of ambition, courage, wit, and vivacity, 
and wanted to be at once the ſoldier and the 
miniſter; he was greedy of honour, ardent in 
all his undertakings, and knew how to blend 
pleaſures with buſineſs, without impeding either. 
Old Du Queſne had the command of the large 
ſhips, and the duke of Mortemar of the galleys ; 
but they were both dependents on the ſecretary 
of ſtate. The fleet arrives before Genoa, and 
March 15. the ten bomb veſſels throw fourteen 
168 7» thouſand ſhells into the town, by 
+ whicha part of thoſe noble marble 
buildings, from whence Genoa had its name 
of Superb, were reduced to aſhes. Four thou- 
ſand men were then landed from the fleet, who 
adyanced to the gates of the city, and burnt the 
ſuburb of St. Pietrod'Arena. The inhabitants 
now found it neceſſary to ſubmit, in order to 
avoid total ruin. The king inſiſted that the 
doge and four of the principal ſenators of Ge- 
noa, ſhould repair to his palace of Verſailles, 
there to implore his clemency ; and leſt the 
Genoeſe ſhould elude the required ſatisfaction, 
and diminiſh any thing from his glory on this 
occaſion, he farther inſiſted that the doge ſhould 
be continued in his office, notwithſtanding a 
perpetual law in Genoa, by which any doge 
who is abſent but a moment from the city is 
deprived of his dignity. 


compleating the canal of Languedoc, He formed and for- 
tified harbours ; built docks and arſenals : in a word, there 
was not a remarkable work, either of magnificence or uti- 
tity in France, that did not owe its origin to Colbert, 


whom we would propoſe as the perfect model of a mi- 
niſter. 
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Imperialo Leſcaro, doge of Genoa, ' 
— by the ſenators Lome- "or * 
lino, Garebard, Durazzo, and Sal- * 
vago, repaired to Verſailles to perform all that 
the king demanded of them. The doge dreſt 
in his robes of ſtate, with a red velvet cap on his 
head, which he frequently took off while he 
ſpoke, made his ſubmiſſion ; the words and geſ- 
tures he uſed on this occaſion were all dictated 
by Seignelai. The king gave him audience 
ſitting, and covered; but, as in every action of 
his life he always joined politeneſs with dignity, 
he behaved towards Leſcaro and the ſenators 
with as much goodneſs as pomp. His miniſters, 
Louvois, Croifli, and Seignelai, treated them 
more haughtily, which made the doge ſay, 
The king deprives our hearts of liberty, by 
the manner in which he receives us; but his 
miniſters reſtore it to us again.” This d 
was a man of great wit and underſtanding. 
Every one knows the anſwer he made to the 
marquis of Seignelai, when he aſked him what 
he thought moſt remarkable at Verſailles ; << To 
fee myſelf there,” replied he. 

The great fondneſs which Lewis XIV. had 
for pomp and ſhew, was ſtill more gratified by 
an embaſſy which he received from Siam, a 
country which, till that time, had never heard 
of ſuch a kingdom as France. It happened by 
one of thoſe extraordinary events which prove 
the ſuperiority of the Europeans over all other 
nations, that a Greek, named Phalk Conftance, 
the fon of a tavern-keeper at Cephalonia, was 
made barcalon, that is prime-miniſter, or grand- 
vizir of the kingdom of Siam. This man, de- 
ſirous of ſtrengthening and encreaſing his au- 
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thority, wanted for that purpoſe to call in fome 
foreign aſſiſtance, but did not dare to truſt ei- 
ther the Dutch or the Engliſh, who are dan- 
gerous neighbours in the Indies. The French 
had lately ſettled ſome factories on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, and had brought the fame of their 
monarch with them into that extreme pait of 
Aſia. Conſtance thought Lewis XIV. a pro- 
per perſon to be flattered by a homage which 
came from ſo diſtant a place, and ſo little ex- 
pected. Religion, which is the maſter- ſpring 
of worldly politics from Siam to Paris, proved 
ſubſervient to his deſign ; accordingly he ſent a 
168, ſolemn embally, and magnificent pre- 

+ ſents, in the name of the king of Siam, 
his maſter, to Lewis XIV. to acquaint hin, 
that the Indian monarch, charmed with his 
fame, was reſolved to enter into a treaty of 
commerce with no other nation than the French, 
and that he had even ſome thoughts of becom- 
ing a Chriſtian, The king thus flattered in his 
greatneſs, and deceived on the fide of religion, 
engaged to ſend the king of Siam two ambaſla- 
dors and fix Jeſuits, to whom he afterwards 
added ſome officers and eight hundred ſoldiers, 
But the pomp of this embaſly was all the fruit 
it produced. Conſtance, four years afterwards, 
fell the victim of his own ambition. The few 
French who remained with him were partly 
maſlacred, and the reſt obliged to fly; and his 
widow, after having been on the point of be- 
coming queen, was, by the king of Siam's ſuc- 
ceſſor, condemned to ſerve in his kitchen as a 
cook, an employment which ſuited with her 
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That thirſt of glory which led Lewis XIV. 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf in every thing from other 
kings, ſhewed itſelf again in the haughty man- 
ner with which he affected to treat the court of 
Rome. Odeſcalchi, the ſon of a banker of Mi- 
lan, was at that time in the papal chair, by the 
name of Innocent XI. He was a virtuous man, 
a prudent pontiff, a middling divine, and a cou- 
rageous, reſolute, and magnificent prince. He 
aſſiſted the empire and the Poles againſt the 
Turks with his money, and the Venetians with 
his galleys. He blamed the conduct of Lewis 
XIV: in the ſevereſt terms, who had joined 
with the Turks againſt the Chriſtians. It was 
ſurpriſing to ſee a pope thus warmly eſpouſin 
the cauſe of the emperors, who ſtile themſelves 
king of the Romans, and would, if they could, 
eſtabliſh the ſeat of their empire in Rome ; but 
Odeſcalchi was born under the Auſtrian domi- 
nion, and had even made two campaigns in the 
army of Milan. - All men are governed by habit 
and humour: his pride was hurt by the haugh- 
tineſs of Lewis, who on his ſide did every thing 
to mortify him that a king of France can do to 
a pope, without abſolutely ſeparating from his 
communion. An abuſe had prevailed for a long 
time in Rome, which was the more difficult to 
be eradicated, as it was founded on a point of 
honour upon which the catholics piqued them- 
felves. Their ambaſladors at Rome extended 
the right of franchiſe and aſylum belonging to 
their palaces to a great diſtance, under the ge- 
neral name of quarters. Theſe privileges, which 
were ſtrictly maintained, made one half of . 
Rome an aſylum for all kinds of villainy. B 
another abuſe, whatever was brought into Rome 
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under the ambaſſador's name, was free from all 
duty. By this means trade ſuffered, and the 
ſtate was impoveriſhed. 

At length pope Innocent XI. prevailed on 
the emperor, the kings of Spain and Poland, 
and on the new king of England, James II. 
who was a catholic, to give up theſe odious pri- 
vileges. The nuncio Ranucci propoſed to Lewis 
to concur with theſe princes in reſtoring the 
peace and good order of Rome; but Lewis, 
who in his heart hated the pope, returned for 
anſwer, ** That he never regulated his con- 
duct by the example of others, who rather ought 
himſelf to ſerve as an example for them.” He 
then ſent the marquis of Lavardin on an em- 
baſſy to Rome, purpoſely to inſult the pope. 
is Lavardin accordingly makes his en- 

68 * try into that city in ſpite of the 

_— pope's prohibition, and eſcorted by 
four hundred of the marine guards, the ſame 
number of volunteer officers, and two hundred 
men in livery, all armed. He immediately 
went, and took poſſeſſion of his palace, the quar- 
ters thereunto belonging, and the church of 
St. Lewis, round which he ordered centinels ta 
be placed, and to go the rounds as in a garri- 
ſon. The pope is the only ſovereign to whom 
ſuch an embaſſy can be ſent ; for the ſuperiority 
which he always affects over crowned heads, 
makes them always deſirous of humbling him, 
and the weakneſs of his dominions permit them 
to inſult him with impunity. All that Inno- 
cent XI. could do, was to attack the marquis 
of Lavardin with the worn out weapons of ex- 
communication, weapons which are now as 
little regarded in Rome as elſewhere, but which 
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nevertheleſs are employed as an antient ceremo- 
nial, in the ſame manner as the pope's ſoldiers 
carry arms, merely for form's ſake. 

Cardinal d' Eſtrèe, a man of ſenſe, but gene- 
rally unfortunate in his negociations, was at that 
time reſident from the court of France at Rome. 
D'Eftree being obliged to make frequent viſits 
to the marquis of Lavardin, could not after- 
wards be admitted to an audience of the pope 
without receiving abſolution ; he in vain endea- 
voured to evade this ceremony : Innocent per- 
ſiſted in giving it to him, in order to keep up 
an imaginary power, by the cuſtoms on which 
it was founded. 

Lewis, through the ſame motives of pride,, 
though ſecretly ſupported by politics, endea- 
voured to make an elector of Cologne. Full of 
the ſcheme of dividing or making war with the 
empire, he thought to confer this electorate on 
cardinal Furſtemberg, biſhop of Straſburg, his 
creature and the victim of his intereſts, and an 
irreconcileable enemy to the emperor, who had 
ordered him to be impriſoned in the. precedin 
war, as a German who had fold himſelf to- 
France. 

The chapter of Cologne, like all the other 
chapters of Germany, has a right to nominate 
its biſhop, who by that becomes elector. The 
perſon who then filled this ſee was Ferdinand 
of Bavaria, formerly the ally, and afterwards 
the enemy, of Lewis, as many other princes 
had been. He now lay at the point of death. 
The king, by money, intrigues, and promiſes, 
prevailed on the canons to chuſe Furſtemberg 
coadjutor ; and after the death of Ferdinand he 
was choſen a ſecond time by a majority of votes. 
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By the Germanic concordat the pope has a 
right of conferring the biſhopric on the biſhop 
ele, and the emperor that of confirming him 
in the electorate. The emperor and pope In- 
nocent perſuaded, that to leave Furſtemberg 
in poſſeſſion of the electoral dignity, was the 
ſame as if they had given it to Lewis XIV. 
Joined together to beſtow this principality upon 
young Bavaria, brother to the deceaſed prince. 
October The king revenged himſelf on the 
* pope by taking Avignon from him, 
. 
and made preparations for a war againſt 
the emperor. At the ſame time he diſturbed 
the elector-palatine, on account of the rights of 
the princeſs-palatine | adame, ſecond wife to 
the duke of Orleans, rights which ſhe had re- 
nounced by her marriage-articles. The war 
began in Spain, in the year 1667, on account 
of the claims of Maria Thereſa, notwithſtand- 
ing a like renunciation made, plainly proves 
that contracts can only bind private perſons. 

In this manner did the king, in the height of 
his greatneſs, perplex, ſtrip, or humble almoſt 
all the princes of Europe, but they in return 
almoſt all joined in league againſt him *. 


* Notwithſtanding the great encomiums laviſhed upon 
Lewis, by the writers of the French nation, we will ven- 
ture to ſay, that whatever proofs he exhibited of magnifi- 
cence and opulence, of oppreſſion and power, he ſhewed 
very few of real wiſdom and policy ; for, by his rapacity, 
inſolence, and cruelty, he provoked all the ates of Europe 
to form a confederacy againſt him, which ſtripped him of 
all his glory, and reduced his people to indigence and mi- 
ery» 
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CH A P. CLXXVII. 


King JamEs of EncLanD dethroned by his 
Son-in-law WILLIAM III. and protected 


by Lewis XIV. 
E prince of Orange, ſtill more ambi- 


tious than even Lewis XIV. had con- 
ceived vaſt deſigns, which might appear chime- 
rical in a ſtadtholder of Holland, but which he 
juſtified by his great abilities and courage. He 
wanted to humble the king of France and de- 
throne the king of England. He found no great 
difficulty in getting the powers of Europe by 
little and little to join with him againſt France; 
the emperor, ſome princes of the empire, the 
Dutch, and the duke of Lorrain, had 68 
at firſt entered into a private league at 181 
Augſburg, and were ſoon after joined by Spain 
and the duke of Savoy. The pope, without 
being actually one of the confederates, ſet them 
all at work by his intrigues. The Venetians, 


without openly declaring themſelves, favoured _ 


their deſigns in ſecret, and all the princes of 
Italy were in their intereſt. In the North, Swe- 
den at that time ſided with the Imperialiſts, and 
Denmark was an uſeleſs ally to France. Up- 
wards of five hundred thouſand proteſtants, 
who had been driven out of France by the 
perſecution of Lewis, and had carried with 
them their induſtry, and an irreconcilable ha- 
tred to the French king, were as a new body 
of enemies, who diſperſed themſelves through 
all the courts of Europe, and animated the con- 
federate powers, already inclined to war. (We 
Vol. VII. F. ſhall 
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ſhall ſpeak of the flight of theſe people in the 
chapter of religion.) The king was ſurrounded 
by enemies on all ſides, and had no friend but 
king James of England. 

James, who ſucceeded his brother Charles 
II. was a catholic as well as him; but Charles 
did not conſent to become a catholic, till to- 
wards the latter end of his life, and then only 
out of compliance with his miſtreſſes and his bro- 
ther. In fact, he acknowleged no other reli- 
gion but that of pure deiſm. His perfect indif- 
ference in thoſe points which divide mankind in 
their diſputations, had contributed not a little 
to render his reign peaceable among the Eng- 
liſh. James, on the contrary, attached by ſtrong 
perſuaſion to the Roman-catholic religion from 
his youth, joined to his belief the ſpirit of party 
and zeal. Had he been a Mahometan, or of 
the religion of .Confucius, the Engliſh would 
never have diſturbed his reign ; but he formed a 
deſign to eſtabliſh the Roman-catholic religion 
in his kingdom“, which is looked upon with 

the 

In Vol. III. of the memoirs of madam de Maintenon, 
in the fourth chapter, entitled, Of the King and Queen of 
England, we meet with an unaccountable jumble of falſi- 
ties. It is there ſaid, that the following queſtion was pro- 
poſed by the Civilians : “ Whether the people have a right 
to rebel againſt the authority which endeavours to force a 
belief upon them?“ But here the affair was quite the re- 
verſe; the Engliſh oppoſed the king's intention of tolerat- 
ing the Roman-catholic religion. The point in diſpute 
was, Whether the king had a power to diſpenſe with the 
teſt oath in thoſe whom he admitted to employments? 

The ſame writer ſays, that pope Innocent XI. made the 
prince of Orange a preſent of two hundred thouſand ducats, 


to go and root out the Roman catholle religion in Eng- 
land. . 


He 
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the utmoſt horror by theſe republican royaliſts, 
as a religion of ſlavery. It is ſometimes a very 
eaſy matter to eſtabliſh a religion in a country ; 
Conſtantine, Clovis, Guftavus Vaſa, and queen 
Elizabeth, did, without any danger, introduce 
a new religion into their kingdoms by different 
methods, and got it received by the people ; 
but to bring about changes of this kind, there are 
two things abſolutely neceſſary, a depth of po. 


He likewife affirms in the ſame raſh manner, that Inno- 
cent IX. ordered ſeveral thouſand maſſes to be ſaid for the 
prince of Orange's ſucceſs, It is well known that this 
pontiff favoured the league -of Augſburg, but he never 
acted in a manner ſo ridiculous and contrary to what he 
owed to his dignity. The Spaniſh envoy at the Hague in- 
deed ordered prayers to be publicly ſaid in his chapel for the 
ſucceſs of the Dutch fleet, of which monſieur d' Avaux ſent 
advice to his maſter Lewis. 

This writer alſo gives us to underſtand, that the count 
d' Avaux corrupted the members of the ſtate ; but he is 
miſtaken here again, it was the count d' Eſtrade. He is 
likewiſe wrong in point of time; this happened twenty- 
four years before? See Mr. d'Eftrade's letter to Mr. de 
Lionne, dated Sept. 17, 1665. 

The ſame author has the aſſurance to quote biſhop Burnet, 
whom he makes to ſay, in expreſſing a particular vice in the 
prince of Orange, that © He was fond only of back-doors * ;*" 
now there is not a fingle word in all Burnet's hiſtory which 
bears the leaſt reſemblance to ſo low an expreſſion, and ſo 
unworthy the pen of an hiſtorian 3 and though ſome com- 
piler of anecdotes may have pretended that biſhop Burnet 
ſuffered ſo indecent an expreſſion to eſcape him in conver- 
ſation, ſuch an obſcure teſtimony ought. not ſurely to pre- 
vail againſt an authentic hiſtory. 


Though Burnet did not uſe the groſs expreſſion men- 
tioned above, yet certain it is, he infinuated ſomething al- 
moſt equivalent, to the prejudice of William's character, 
by recording a ſcandalous report that the king was addicted 
to a ſecret vice. But, this expreſſion is omitted in the late 
editions of Burnet's hiſtory, 
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litics, and a lucky concurrence of circumſtances, 
both of which were wanting to James. 

He could not without indignation reflect, 
that ſo many 4 4 of Europe were deſpotic; 
that thoſe of Sweden and Denmark were lately 
become ſo; and, in a word, that Poland and 
England were the only kingdoms in the 
world where the liberty of the people ſubſiſted 
at the ſame time with royalty. He was encou- 
raged by Lewis XIV. to render himſelf abſolute 
at home, and the Jeſuits perſuaded him to reſtore 
their religion, and with it their credit ; but he took 
ſuch unfortunate meaſures to compals this, that 
at his firſt ſetting out he turned all hearts againſt 
him. He began as if he had already obtained 
the end he aimed at: he entertained a nuncio 
from the pope publicly at his court, with a 
train of Jeſuits and Capuchin friars ; he threw 
ſeven Engliſh biſhops into priſon, whom he 
ought rather to have won over by gentle means; 
deprived the city of London of its privileges, 
inſtead of indulging it with new ones; and 
overturned the laws with an high hand, which 
he ſhould have ſecretly undermined ; in a 
word, he acted with ſo little diſcretion, that the 
cardinals at Rome uſed to ſay of him by way of 
jeſt, © That he ought to be excommunicated, 
as a perſon who was going about to deſtroy the 
little catholic religion that remained in Eng- 
land.” 

Pope Innocent XI. conceived ſuch indifferent 
hopes of James's projects, that he never would 
grant a cardinal's hat which that prince ſolli- 
cited for his confeſſor father Peters. This Jeſuit 
was a hot-headed intriguing man, who, mad 
with the ambition of becoming a cardinal and 

primate 
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primate of England, puſhed his maſter on to 
the precipice. The principal perſons of the 
kingdom combined together in ſecret to prevent 
the king's deſigns, and ſent a deputation to the 
prince of Orange. They conducted their plot 
with ſuch prudence and ſecrecy, that the court 
was lulled in full ſecurity. 

The prince of Orange fitted out a fleet of 
ſhips *, on board of which were to be em- 
barked between fourteen and fifteen thouſand 
men. This prince, who was only an illuſtrious 
private perſon, and had hardly five hundred 
thouſand livres a-year of his own eſtate, was 
nevertheleſs ſo happy in his politics, that be 
ſaw himſelf maſter of money, a fleet, and the 
hearts of the ſtates-general. He was truly a 
king in Holland by his ſkilful conduct, while 
James loſt all regal power in England by his 
precipitate raſhneſs. 

It was at firſt given out that this armament 
was deſigned againſt France. The true deſti- 
nation was kept a profound ſecret, though en- 
truſted with more than two hundred perſons. Ba- 


— 


The author of Maintenon's memoirs aſſerts, that the 
prince of Orange finding the fiates-general refuſed to 
grant him a ſupply, entered the aſſembly, and addreſſed them 
in this manner: Gentlemen, there will be a war next 
ſpring, and I defire that this prediction may be regiſtered.” 
In proof of this he quotes the count d' Avaux, and ſays, 
that this miniſter ſaw through the whole deſign of the prince 
of Orange. It is hardly poſſible to jumble together falſities 
in a worſe manner. Nine thouſand ſailors were ready aſ- 
ſembled in the year 1687, The count d'Avaux does not 
mention a ſyllable of this pretended ſpeech of the prince of 
Orange: Nor had he the leaſt ſuſpicion of that prince's 


real deſign, till the zoth May, 1688. See his letter to the 
king of that date, 


F 3 rillon, 
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tillon, the French ambaſſador at London, a man 
of pleaſure, and more converſant in the in- 
trigues of James's miſtreſſes, than thoſe of Eu- 
rope, was the firſt impoſed upon. Lewis XIV. 
however was not to be thus deceived ; he ſaw 
what was going forward, and offered his aſſiſ- 
tance to his friend and ally, who, thinking 
himſelf ſecure, rejected that aid which he after- 
ORober./ wards ſollicited when it was too late, 
1688 and his ſon-in-law the prince of O- 
range's fleet was under fail. He had 
2en wanting to himſelf, and he now found 
every thing fail him at once. He in vain wrote 
to the emperor Leopold: that prince returned 
for anſwer, ** Nothing has befallen you but 
what we had foretold,” He depended upon 
his fleet, but his ſhips ſuffered thoſe of the ene- 
my to paſs them. He might however have de- 
tended himſelf by land: he had an army of 
twenty thouſand men, and if he had led them 
on without giving them time for reflection, it 
is probable they would have done their duty ; 
1688 Þut inſtead of that, he gave them leiſure 
to fix their determination. Several of 

his general officers abandoned him, and amo 

the reſt the famous Churchill, who afterwar 
roved as fatal to Lewis as he had done to 
— and became ſo illuſtrious under the 
name of the duke of Marlborough. He was 
the favourite of James, his creature, brother to 
his miſtreſs, and a lieutenant-general in his 
army; notwithſtanding which he left him, and 
went over to the prince of Orange at his camp. 
James likewiſe ſaw himſelf abandoned by his 
ſon-in-law the prince of Denmark, and even 

by his own daughter, the princeſs Anne. 
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And now finding himſelf attacked and pur- 
fued by one of his ſons- in- law, abandoned by 
the other, deſerted by his own daughters and 
boſom-friends, and hated even by thoſe of his 
lubjefts who were of his own party, he looked 
upon his fortune as deſperate; and, without 
waiting for the iſſue of a- battle, reſolved upon 
flight, the laſt reſource of a vanquiſhed prince. 
At length, after being ſtopt in his flight by the 
populace, ill- treated by them, and carried back. _ 
to London, receiving ſubmiſſively the orders of 
the prince of Otange in his own palace, ſeeing 
his guard relieved by that prince's, without the 
leaſt refiſtance, driven from his houſe, and made 
a priſoner at Rocheſter, he took advantage of the 
liberty purpoſely given him, to quit his king- 
dom, and ſeek an aſylum in France. 

This was the epocha of the true Engliſh li- 
berty. The nation, repreſented by its parlia- 
ment, fixed the long conteſted limits ef the 
royal prerogative, and the privileges of the 
people; and having preſcribed to the prince of 
Orange the conditions on which he was to 
reign, choſe him for their king jointly with his 
with Mary, the daughter of king James, From 
that time this prince was acknowledged by the 

eateſt part of Europe as the lawful king of 
England: by the name of William III. and the 
deliverer of that nation ; but in France they 
conſidered him only as the prince of Orange, 
the uſurper of the dominions of his father-1n- 
law. 

The fugitive king came with his 
wife, the Tax of the duke of 1 4 
Modena, and their ſon the prince of oY 
Wales, as yet an infant, to implore the protec- 

4 tion 
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tion of Lewis XIV. The queen of England, 


who arrived a little time before her huſband, 
was aſtoniſhed at the ſplendour with which the 
French monarch was ſurrounded, and that pro- 
fuſion of mag nificence which ſhe beheld at Ver- 
ſailles; and ſtill more fo at the reception ſhe 
met with from the king, who went as far as 
Chatou to meet her v. I now do you a me- 
lancholy ſervice, madam, (ſaid he.) I hope, be- 
fore it is long, to render you one more conſider- 
able and fortunate.” This was his very ex- 
preſſion. He then conducted her to the palace 
of St. Germain, where ſhe met with the ſame 
attendance as the queen of France herſelf would 
have had, and was furniſhed with every thing 
that miniſters to convenience or luxury ; pre- 


ſents of all kinds, in gold, ſilver, plate, jewels, 


and rich ſtuffs. 

Among other preſents ſhe found a purſe of 
ten thouſand louis d'ors laid on her toilet, 
The ſame attention was paid to the king her 
huſband, who arrived juſt one day after her 
he had fix hundred thouſand franks a-year ſet- 
tied upon him for the expences of his houſhold, 
beſides an infinite number of preſents which 
were made him, He had the king's own officers 
and guards. But this noble reception was little, 
in compariſon of the preparations which were 
made for reſtoring him to his throne. Never 
did monarch appear ſo grand as Lewis on this 
occation, and James ſeemed as mean. Thoſe 
of the court and city, by whoſe opinions the 
reputations of men are decided, conceived very 


* See Madame de Sevigne's letters, and the memoirs of 


Madame de la Fayette, 


little 
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little eſteem for him. He ſaw nobody but Je- 
fuits. He alighted at their college in St. An- 
thony's ſtreet in Paris; he told them that he 
was a Jeſuit as well as themſelves; and, what is 
{till more extraordinary, he ſaid the truth. He 
had got himſelf admitted into this order with 
certain ceremonies, by four Engliſh Jeſuits, 
when he was only duke of York. This weak- 
neſs of mind in a prince, joined to the manner 
in which he had loſt his crown, rendered him 
ſo deſpicable, that the courtiers diverted them- 
ſelves every day with making ſongs upon him. 
He was driven from — — ridiculed in 
France, where no one gave him any credit for 
being a catholic. The archbiſhop of Rheims, 
brother of Louvois the miniſter, ſaid openly in 
his antichamber at St. Germain, „There's a 
good man, who has given up three kingdoms for a 
maſs.” From Rome he received only indul- 
gences and paſquinades. In a word, through- 
out the whole of this revolution, his religion 
was of ſo little ſervice to him, that when the 
prince of Orange, who was the head of the 
Calviniſts, ſet fail to go and dethrone his fa- 
ther-in-law, the catholic king's miniſter at the 
Hague ordered maſſes to be ſaid for the ſucceſs 

of his expedition. 
In the midſt of the humiliations which befel 
this fugitive prince, and the immenſe liberality 
of Lewis XIV. towards him, it was a ſpectacle 
worthy of attention, to ſee James 1 for 
the king's evil in the little convent of the Eng- 
liſh nuns; whether that the kings of England 
have arrogated this ſingular privilege to them- 
ſelves, as pretenders to the crown of France, 
F 5 or 
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or that this ceremony has been eſtabliſhed amo 
them ſince the time of the firſt Edward. 

The king ſoon ſent him over to Ireland, 
where the Roman-catholics ſtill formed a very 
conſiderable party; a ſquadron of thirteen ſhips 
of the firſt rate lay in Breſt-road, ready to carry 
him over. All the officers, - courtiers, and even 
the prieſts, who had repaired to James at St. 
Germain, had their paſlage to Breſt defrayed at 
the French king's expence. An ambaſlador 
(Monſieur d'Avaux) was nominated to atttend 
the dethroned king, and followed him in great 
ſtate. Arms and ammunition of all kinds were 
put on board the fleet, and every ſort of utenſil, 
from the meaneſt to the moſt valuable. The 
king went to St. Germain to take his leave of 
him; where, for the laſt preſent, he gave him 
his own ſuit of armour, and embracing him affec- 
tionately, The beſt thing J can with you, (ſaid 
he) is never to ſee you here again.“ — had 
ſcarcely landed in Ireland with this great prepa- 
ration, when he was followed by twenty-three 
large ſhips more, and a prodigious number of 
tranſports, under ws command of Chatteau Re- 

naud. This fleet having engaged and 
May 12, giſperſed the —— which 

1089 — 

attempted to oppoſe its paſſage, and 
landed the troops in ſafety, on its return fell in 
with and. took ſeven Dutch merchantmen, and 
came back to Breſt victorious over the Engliſh *, 
and laden with the ſpoils of the Dutch. 


In 


* Who would not imagine from this expreſſion that the 
French fleet had ſubdued England ? whereas the truth of 
the matter is this : the French ſquadron falling in with the 
Angliſh fleet under Herbert, which. was greatly inferior to 

them 
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In a very ſhort time afterwards a 3 h 
third ſupply ſet ſail from the harbours = , 
of Breſt, Toulon, and Rochefort. 729? 
The ports of Ireland and the Engliſh channel 
were covered with French ſhips. At length 
Tourville, vice-admiral of France, with ſeven- 
ty-two fail of large ſhips, fell in with the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch fleet of ſixty fail, and a fight en- 
ſued which laſted ten hours; on this occaſion 
Tourville, Chatteau Renaud, d' Eſtrée, and 
Nemond, ſignalized themſelves by their cou- 
rage and (kill, and reflected an honour on the 
French navy to which it had till then been a 
ſtranger. The Engliſh and Dutch, who till 
then had been maſters of the ocean, and from 
whom the French had but a little time before 
learnt the art of fighting their ſhips in line of 
battle, were totally defeated. Seventeen of their 
ſhips diſmaſted, or rendered uſeleſs, were run. 
aſhore and burnt by themſelves *, the reſt took 
refuge in the Thames, or on the banks of Hol- 
land. In this whole engagement the French: 
loſt but one ſmall veſſel. And now, what 


them ina number, an engagement enſued, in which there 
was not one veſſel loſt on either fide ; and the two ſqua- 
drons ſeemed to part by conſent. Herbert put to fea, and 
Chatteau Renaud retired into Bantry-bay, in Ireland 

* The French fleet confiſted of ſeventy- eight ſhips of” 
war, and two and twenty fire- ſhips; whereas the combined: 
ſquadrons of England and Holland did not exceed fiſty- x, 
ſo that the enemy had a ſuperiority of twenty-two, In 
this engagement, the Dutch 1»ſt fix ſhips of the line -; and 
the loſs of the Engliſh amounted to two, Admiral Herbert, . 
then lord Torrington, was deprived ofhis command; and 
ſent priſoner to the Tower, in conſequence of the complaints 
of the ſtates-general, who affirmed that he. had ſacrificed / 


the Dutch ſquadron. in the engagement. 
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Lewis had been wiſhing for upwards of twenty 
years, and which ſeemed ſo little probable, 
came to paſs; he had the empire of the ſea, an 
empire which indeed was but of ſhort duration. 
The enemy's ſhips of war fled before his fleets ; 
Seignelai, who dared to attempt the greateſt 
things, brought the galleys of Marſeilles upon 
the main ocean; and the ſea-coaſt of England 
beheld this kind of veſſel for the firſt time: by 
the help of theſe galleys a deſcent was made at 
Tinmouth, and upwards of thirty merchant- 
ſhips burnt in that bay. The privateers of St. 
Malo and the new harbour of Dunkirk en- 
riched themſelves and the ſtate, by continual 
prizes. In a word, for the ſpace of two years, 
there was not a ſhip to be ſeen on the ſea but 
thoſe of France. 

King James did not ſecond in Ireland theſe 
great efforts made by Lewis in his favour. He 
had with him near fix thouſand French, and 
fifteen thouſand Iriſh ſoldiers. The river Boyne 
ran between his army and king William's: this 
river was fordable, the water not being higher 
than the men's ſhoulders ; but after it was paſ- 
ſed, there was a deep marſh to croſs before they 
could attack the Iriſh army, after which a ſteep 
ground preſented itſelf, which formed a kind 
J of natural entrenchment. William made 
16 0 his army paſs the river in three places, 

90 and began the battle. The Iriſh, who 
are known to be ſuch good ſoldiers in France 
and Spain, have always behaved ill in their 
own country. There are certain nations which, 
ſeem made to be ſubject to another; the Eng- 
liſh have always been ſuperior to the Iriſh In 
genius, riches, and arms. Ireland has _ 

been 
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been able to throw off the Engliſh yoke ſince 
firſt ſubdued by an Engliſh nobleman. The 
French ſtood their ground at the battle of the 
Boyne; the Iriſh gave way and fled. King 
James, who had not once made his appearance 
during the engagement, either at the head of- 
the French or Iriſh, was the firſt to retreat, 
and yet he had given proofs of great courage 
on other occaſions ; but there are times when 
valour is loft in diſpiritedneſs. K. William hav- 
ing had his ſhoulder grazed by a cannon-ball 
before the battle, it was reported and believed in 
France that he was killed. This falſe report 
was received at Paris with a ſcandalous and in- 
decent joy. The citizens and populace, encou- 
raged by ſome of the under magiſtrates, made 
illuminations, rung the bells, and, in ſeveral 
quarters of the town, they burnt figures made 
of oſier, to repreſent the prince of Orange, in 
the ſame manner as they burn the pope in Lon- 
don. 'The cannon of the Baſtile were likewiſe 
fixed, not by the king's order, but through the 
indifcreet zeal of the commandant. It might be 
ſuppoſed from theſe great marks of ſatisfaction, 
and what is faid by a number of writers, that 
this mad joy at the ſuppoſed death of an ene- 
my, was the effe& of the great dread they had 
of him. Almoſt every writer, French and Eng- 
liſh, have obſerved that theſe rejoicings were 
the greateſt panegyric that could be made on 
William III. Nevertheleſs, if we only conſi- 
der the circumſtances of the times, and the ſpi- 
rit which then reigned, we ſhall preſently diſ- 
cover that theſe tranſports of joy were not pro- 
duced by fear. The lower kind of citizens, 
and the populace, know not what it is to fear 

an 
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an enemy, unleſs when he threatens their city. 
Far from 1 the name of William III. 
the common people in France were ſo unjuſt as 
to deſpiſe him. He had almoſt always been 
beaten by French generals. The vulgar were 
ignorant how much real glory that prince had 
acquired even in his defeats. William, the 
victor of James in Ireland, did not yet appear, 
in the eyes of the French, an enemy worthy of 
Lewis XIV. The people of Paris, who ido- 
lized their monarch, thought him abſolutely 
invincible. The rejoicings then were not the 
effect of fear, but hatred ; moſt of the Pariſians, 
who were born under the reign of Lewis, and 
moulded to deſpotic ſway, looked upon a king 
at that time as a demigod, and an uſurper as a 
facrilegious monfter. The common people, 
who had ſeen James going every day to maſs, 
deteſted William as an heretic.. The idea of 
a ſon-in-law and a daughter, proteſtants, driv- 
ing their father, a catholic, from his throne, 
and reigning in his ſtead, together with that of- 
an enemy to their king, tranſported the Pari- 
ſians to a degree of fury; but prudent people 
were of a more moderate way of thinking, 
James returned to France, leaving his rival 
to gain new battles in Ireland, and ſettle him- 
ſelf on the throne. The French fleets were 
then employed in bringing back their country- 
men, who had fought to no purpoſe, and the- 
Iriſh Roman Catholics, who being extremely 
poor in their own country, choſe to go over to 
France and ſubſiſt upon the king's liberality. 
Fortune had apparently very little ſhare in. 
any part of this revolution, from the beginning. 
to the end. The characters of William — 
James. 
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James did every thing. Thoſe who delight to 
trace the cauſes of events in the conduct of 
men will remark, that king William, after his. 
victory, cauſed a general amneſty to be pub- 
liſhed; and that king James, on the contrary, 
in his way through a little town called Gal- 
loway, hanged ſome of the inhabitants, who- 
had adviſed ſhutting the gates againſt him. 
Of two men behaving in this manner, we may 
eaſily perceive who would be moſt likely to 
prevail. 

There were ſtill ſome towns in Ireland that 
remained in James's intereſt, and among the 
reſt Limerick, in which there were above twelve 
thouſand ſoldiers. The French king, who. 
ſill perſevered in ſupporting James's deſperate 
fortunes, ordered three thouſand regular troops. 
to be tranſported over to Limerick ; and by an. 
additional generofity he ſent all provifions ne- 
ceſſary for the maintenance of a numerous gar- 
riſon. Forty tranſport veſſels, under the con- 
voy of twelve ſhips of war, carried over every 
needful ſupply. of workmen's tools, carriages, 
engineers, 1 bombardeers, with two 
hundred maſons, a number of ſaddles, bridles, 
and harneſſes for upwards of twenty thouſand 
horſe ; cannon, with their carriages, muſkets, 
piſtols, and ſwords for. twenty-ſix thouſand 
men; beſides proviſions and cloathing, even to 
ſhoes.. Limeric, though beſieged, being thus 
abundantly. furniſhed with ſupplies of every 
kind, boped to ſee its king fight in its defence; 
but James not appearing, Limeric ſurrendered, , 
and the French ſhips returned once more to- 
the coaſt of Ireland, and brought back to France- 
about twenty thouſand ſoldiers and "= 

V at 
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What is perhaps more extraordinary than 
all the reſt is, that Lewis was not diſcouraged 
by theſe continued diſappointments; and though 
he had a difficult war to ſupport againſt the - 

reateſt part of Europe, he nevertheleſs en- 
eavoured once more to change the fortune of 
the unhappy king of England, by a deciſive 
ſtroke, by making a deſcent in England with 
twenty thouſand men, which were aſſembled 
between Cherburg and La Hogue. Upwards of 
three hundred fail of tranſport veſſels lay ready 
to receive them at Breſt, Tourville, with forty- 
four capital ſhips, cruiſed off the coaſt of Nor- 
July 2 mandy to wait for them. D'Eſtree 

6 9 arrived in the port of Toulon with 

1092 thirty ſhips more. As there are ſome 
misfortunes which ariſe from bad conduct, ſo 
there are others that can only be imputed to 
fortune. The wind, which was at firſt favour- 
able to D'Eftree's ſquadron, * and 
made it impoſſible for him to join Tourville, 
who with his forty- four ſhips was attacked by 
the combined fleets of England and Holland, 
conſiſting of near an hundred fail ; the French 
were obliged to yield to ſuperior numbers ; but 
not till after an obſtinate fight of ten hours. 
Ruſſel, the Engliſh admiral, purſued him for 
two days. Fourteen Iarge ſhips, of which 
there were two that carried one hundred and 
four guns, ran aſhore, and the captains ſet fire 
to them®, to prevent their being burnt by the 

enemy. 


* 


—— 


The Engliſh hiſtorians ſay the French fleet amounted 
to fixty-three ſhips of the line, and that a greater number 
of the French than of the Engliſh were engaged, Certain 
it is, Ruſſel's own ſhip diſabled the Riſing Sun, a ſhip of 

one 
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enemy. King James, who was a ſpectator of 
this diſaſter, from the neighbouring ſhore, ſaw 
all his hopes at once ſwallowed up. 

This was the firſt check which had been 

2 to the power of Lewis XIV. at ſea. 

eignelai, who after the death of Colbert, his 
father, had continued to improve the French 
navy, died himſelf in 1690. Pontchartain, 
who had been raiſed, from the place of firſt 
preſident of Brittany, to that of ſecretary for 
the marine department, did not ſuffer it to deca 
under his juriſdiction. The ſame ſpirit ſtill 
continued in the adminiſtration, France had 
as many ſhips at ſea after the fatal blow at La 
Hogue as ſhe had before ; for Tourville com- 
manded a fleet of ſixty ſhips of the line, and 
D'Etree one of thirty, excluſive of thoſe which 
were in harbour; and not above four years af- 
terwards (in 1696,) the king fitted out another 
armament, ſtill more conſiderable than any of 
the former ones, to tranſport James over to 
England, at the head of twenty thouſand French 
but this fleet only made its appearance on the 
coaſt; for the meaſures of James's party in Lon- 
don were as ill concerted as thoſe of his pro. 
tector were well laid in France. 


— — — — OO 


one hundred and four guns, commanded by Tourville in 
perſon, She was burned by fir Ralph Delaval, near Cher- 
burg, together with the Admirable, anorher firſt rate, and 
the Conquerant, of eighty guns. Eighteen other great 
ſhips of the French fleet ran into La Hogue, where they 
were attacked by fir George Rooke, who deſtroyed them, 
and a great number of tranſports loaden with ammunition, 
in the midſt of a terrible fire from the enemy, and in fight 
of the Iriſh camp, 

; The 
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The dethroned king's party had now no 
hopes left but in hatching plots againſt the life 
of his rival; and almoſt all thoſe who were con- 
cerned in theſe attempts ſuffered by the hands 
of the executioner : beſides, it is more than 
probable, that had they ſucceeded, he would 
never have recovered his kingdom. He paſſed 
the remainder of his days at St. Germain, where 
he lived on Lewis's bounty, and a penſion of 
ſeventy thouſand Francs ®, which he was mean 
ſpirited enough to receive privately from his 
daughter Mary, who had been acceſſory in de- 
throning him. He died at St. Germain in the 
year 1700. Some Iriſh jeſuits pretended to- 
aſſert that miracles were performed at his tomb t. 
They even talked at Rome of canonizing after 
his death a prince whom; they had abandoned: 
when living. 

Few princes were more unhappy than James; 
nor have we an example in hiſtbry of a family 
for ſo long a time unfortunate.. The firſt of the 
kings of Scotland, his anceſtors,. who bore the 
name of James, after having been detained for 
eighteen years a priſoner 3 was mur- 
dered, together with his queen , by his own 
ſubjects. James II. the ſon of this prince, was 
killed in battle, againſt the Engliſh, at nineteen 
years of age ||. James III. after being impri- 
ſoned by his fubjects, was flain by the rebels 
in fight. James IV. fell in a battle which he 
loſt. Mary Stuart, his grand-daughter, after 


About three thouſand ſterling, per ann. 
+ They even carried the farce ſo far as to pretend that 
his relicts cured the biſhop of Autun of a fiſtula, 
1 His wife was wounded, but recovered. 
|| James II. was killed by accident at Roxburgh = 
being 
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being driven from her throne, and forced to 
take refuge in England, where ſhe languiſhed 
eighteen years in priſon, was at length con- 
demned to die by Engliſh judges, and loſt her 
head on a ſcaffold: Charles J. grand-ſon to 
this Mary, and king of England and Scotland, 
was ſold by the Scots, ſentenced to death by 
the Engliſh, and executed publicly as a traitor. 
His ſon James, the ſubje& of this chapter, was 
driven from three kingdoms, and, to crown the 
misfortunes of the family, even the birth of his 
ſon was diſputed. This ſon, by the efforts he 
made to recover the throne of his fathers, 
brought many of his friends to an untimely 
end; and of late days we have ſeen prince 
Charles Edward, in whom the virtues of his 
anceſtors, and the valour of king John Sobieſki, 
his grandfather, by the mother's fide, were in 
vain united, performing exploits, and ſuffering- 
calamities almoſt beyond the reach of credit. 
If any thing can juſtify thoſe who believe in an 
unavoidable fatality, it muſt be the continued 
ſeries of misfortunes which have befel the- 


family of the Stuarts for upwards of three hun- 
dred years. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP. CLXXIX, 


Of what paſſed on the Continent, while W1L- 
LIAM III. was invading ENGLAND, SCOT- 
LAND, and IRELAND, till the year 1697. 
The burning of the PALaTiNAaTE. Vic- 
tories of the marechals CaTiNAT and Lux- 
EMBOURG. 


N O T having been willing to break in upon 
| the chain of affairs in England in the 
preceding chapter, I now return to what paſſed 
on the continent. | 
While Lewis was thus forming ſuch a ma- 
ritime force as had never been exceeded by any 
ſtate, he had to make head againſt the emperor 
and princes of the empire, Spain, the two ma- 
ritime powers of England and Holland, become 
both more formidable under one chief, Savoy, 
and almoſt all Italy. One ſuch an enemy as 
England and Spain, would have been ſufficient. 
in former times to have ruined France; and 
et all of them united could not now make an 
impreſſion upon her. The king had almo 
conſtantly five different armies on foot during 
the courſe of this war; ſometimes ſix, but never 
leſs than four. The armies in Germany and 
Flanders frequently amounted to one hundred 
thouſand effective men. The frontier places 
were at the ſame time provided with garri- 
ſons. Lewis had four hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand men in arms, including the marine troops. 
The Turkiſh empire, ſo powerful in Europe, 
never had ſo great a number; and even the 
Roman empire had not more; nor were there 
ever 
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ever ſo many wars carried on at a time Thoſe 
who blame Lewis XIV. for having made him- 
ſelf ſo many enemies cannot but admire the 
meaſures which he took to defend himſelf; and 
even to be beforehand with his enemies. 

Theſe had not as yet entirely declared them- 
ſelves, nor were they all united. The prince 
of Orange had not yet ſailed from the Texel, 
upon his expedition againſt his father-in-law, 
when France had armies upon the frontiers of 
Holland, and on the borders of the Rhine. 
'The king had ſent his ſon, the dauphin, who 
was called Monſeigneur, into Germany, with 
an army of twenty thouſand men This prince 
was gentle in his manners, modeſt in his de- 
portment, and ſeemed greatly to reſemble his 
mother. He was then twenty-ſeven years old, 
and this was the firſt time he had been intruſted 
with a command, after his behaviour had given 
ſufficient proofs that he would not make an ill 
uſe of his power. The king ſpoke to him in pub- 
lic thus, at his departure. My fon, in ſend- 
ing you to command my armies, I give you an 
opportunity of * your merit known: go 
and diſplay it to all Europe, that when I de- 
part this life it may not be perceived that the 
king is dead.” 

The prince had a ſpecial commiſſion for this 
command, as if he had been only a private ge- 
neral, whom the king, had made choice of. 
The king's letters were directed, To our 
ſon the Dauphin, our lieutenant-general, com- 
manding our armies in Germany.” 

Every thing had been ſo ordered and diſpoſed 
before hand, that the ſon of Lewis XIV. who 
aſſiſted in this expedition with his name and 


preſence? 
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preſence, might not be liable to meet with an 
affront. The marſhal de Duras had in fact the 
command of the army. Boufflers had a body 
of troops on this ſide the Rhine, and marſhal 
d' Humieres another near Cologne, to watch 
the motions of the enemy. Heidelberg and 
Mentz were taken: the ſiege of Philipſburg, 
which is always the firſt ſtep to be taken, when 
the French make war in Germany, was alread 
begun, under the inſpection of Vauban. Suc 
matters as were not in his deportment fell to 
the ſhare of Catinat, then lieutenant-general, 
a man capable of every thing, and formed for 
all exploits. Monſeigneur arrived fix days 
after the trenches had been opened. He ex- 
actly obſerved his father's conduct, expoſing 
his perſon as much as was —_— but never 
raſhly ; treating every one with affability, and 
extending his liberality even to the private 
ſoldier. The king felt a ſincere joy in having 
a ſon who thus imitated, without exceedin 
him, and who made himſelf beloved by every 
one, without giving his father any occaſion to 
fear him. a 3 
111piburg was taken in nineteen 
a days, and Manheim in three, Fran- 
, kendal ſurrendered intwo ; and Spires, 
Triers, Worms, and Oppenheim, threw open 
their gates at the firſt approach of the French. 
The king had reſolved to make a deſert of 
the Palatinate as ſoon as thoſe towns were 
taken. His deſign in this was rather to cut 
off all means of ſubſiſtence from the enemy, 
than to take vengeance on the elector, whoſe 
only crime was that of having done his duty, 
in joining with the reft of — againſt 


5 France. 
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France. An order came to the army from the 
king, ſigned Louvois, to reduce the whole 
country to aſhes. The French generals were 
then obliged to obey; and though it was in the 
very midſt of winter, cauſed notice to be ſent 
to the inhabitants of all theſe flouriſhing towns, 
and the villages round about, and to the ma- 
ſters of above fifty caſtles, to quit their dwel- 
lings; and that they were going to deſtroy 
every thing with fire and ſword. Upon this 
dreadful ſummons, men, women, old people, 
and children, hurried out in the utmoſt haſte : 
ſome of whom wandered up and down the fields, 
and the reft took refuge in neighbouring coun- 
tries, while the ſoldiery, who always exceed 
commands of rigour, and ſeldom or never ex- 
ecute thoſe of clemency, burnt and pillaged 
their country. They began with Manheim, 
the reſidence of the electors, whoſe palaces 
they levelled with the ground, as well as the 
private houſes of the citizens; broke open their 
very tombs, thinking to ſatisfy :their avarice 
with the immenſe treaſures they expected to 
find there, and ſcattered their aſhes abroad. 
This was the ſecond time that this beautiful 
-country had been laid waſte by Lewis's orders; 
but the burning of two cities and twenty vil- 
lages by Turenne was but a ſpark in com- 
pariſon of this conflagration. All Europe was 
ſtruck with horror at this action. The very 
officers who executed it were aſhamed of being 
the inſtruments of ſuch cruelty. The blame 
was thrown upon the marquis of Louyois, who 
had contracted that inſenſibility of heart which 
.ariſes from along adminiſtration. He was cer- 
tainly the perſon who adviſed this procrading z 

| but 
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but Lewis had it in his power to reject or fol- 
low his counſel. Had the king been a witneſs 
to this ſpectacle; he would have ran in perſon 
to extinguiſh the flames. From his palace in 
Verſailles, where he was ſurrounded by plea- 
ſures, he ſigned the deſtruction of a whole coun- 
try, becauſe he there beheld only his own glory- 
and the fatal right of conqueſt in the order he 
gave; but had he been nearer to the ſpot, he 
would have ſeen all the horror of it. The na- 
tions, who till then had only blamed his am- 
- bition, and admired his other qualifications, 
now cried out againſt his cruelty, and even 
condemned his politics: for had his enemies 
penetrated into his dominions, as he did into 
theirs, they would have ſet all the cities in his 
kingdom on fire. ‚ 
or was this a very remote danger: Lewis, 
in covering his frontiers with one hundred thou- 
ſand ſoldiers, taught Germany to make the 
ſame efforts. This country, being better peopled 
than France, may be able to raiſe larger armies. 
They have more difficulty indeed in raiſing, 
getting together, and paying them, and they 
are longer before they take the field; but their 
ſtrict diſcipline and patience under fatigues, 
make them at the end of a campaign as for- 
midable as the French are at the beginning. 
The army of the empire was commanded by 
the duke of Lorrain, Charles V. This prince, 
who was ſtill kept out of his dominions by 
Lewis XIV. had preſerved the empire for Le- 
opold, and given him the victory over the Turks 
and Hungarians. He now came with the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, to put a check to the ſuc- 
ceſs of the French king's arms. He retook 
N 2 Bonn 
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Bonn and Mentz, two towns which were very 
badly fortified, but defended in a manner which 
was eſteemed a model for the future defence of 
places. Bonn did not ſurrender till after a 
fiege of near four months, and that the baron 
d'Asfeld who commanded there, was mortally 
wounded in a general aſſault. 

The marguis d'Uxelles, afterwards marſhal 
of France, a moſt prudent and wary general, 
had made ſuch excellent diſpoſitions for the de- 
fence of Mentz, that his garriſon ſuffered hardly 
any fatigue in the great ſervice it performed : 
beſides the care he took to provide for the 
ſafety of the place, he made one and twenty 
ſallies upon the enemy, and killed upwards of 
fve thouſand of their men. He ſometimes 
made one or two fallies in open day-light: in 
ſhort, he maintained the place for ſeven weeks, 
and , ſurrendered at length only for want of 
powder. This vigorous defence deſerves a place 
in hiſtory, both on account of its own merit, 
and the approbation it met with from the world, 
Paris, that immenſe city, whole indolent in- 
habitants pretend to judge of every thing, and 
who have ſo many ears and tongues, with fo 
few eyes, looked upon d'Uxelles as a timorous 
man, and deficient in judgment. When this 
great commander, on whom every good officer 


will beftow a juſt praiſe, after his return from 


the campaign, went to the play-houſe, the po- 
pulace hooted him, and cried out Mentz ! Upon 
which he was obliged to retire, not without 
heartily contemning, as every wiſe man mutt 
do, a people who are ſuch bad judges of merit, 
and whole praiſe, nevertheleſs, is ſo greedily 
ſought after. 
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June About the ſame time, marſhal d' Hu- 
168 ' mieres was beat at Walcourt *, on the 
| Sambre, in the Netherlands, by the 
princeof Waldeck ; but this check, though it hurt 
his reputation, very little affected the French 
arms. Louvois, whoſe creature and friend he 
was, found himſelf under the neceſſity of taking 
from him the command of this army, which was 
conferred on marſhal Luxembourg, whom neither 
the king nor Louvois liked; but their regard 
for the ſtate got the better of their averſion te 
the man, and they made uſe of his fervices, 
though with ſome repugnance. He was there- 
fore appointed commander in the Netherlands. 
Louvois was remarkable for correcting a too 
haſty choice, or for making a good one, Ca- 
tinat was ſent with a command into Italy. 
Marſhal de Lorges defended himſelf every 
where in Germany. The duke of Noailles had 
ſome little ſucceſs in Catalonia+; but under 
Luxembourg in Flanders, and Catinat in Italy, 
there was a continual ſucceſſion of victories. 


The prince of Waldeck, who commanded the Dutch 
army, was reinforced by eleven thouſand Engliſh, under 
the earl of Marlborough. Marechal d'Humieres attacked 
the foragers at Walcourt, and an obſtinate engagement en- 
ſuing, was obliged to retreat in confuſion, with the loſs of 
two thouſand men, and ſome pieccs of artillery, Mean 
while, a little army of obſervation, commanded by the prince 
de Vaudemont, levelled part of the French lines on the ſide 
of Courtray, and raiſed contributions in the territories of 
Fi ance. 

+ His ſuczeſs in that country was but ſmall, He had 
indeed reduced Campredon in the month of May ; but he 
was afterwards obliged to withdraw the garriſon, diſ- 
mantle the place, and retreat to the frontiers of France 
with great precipitation, | 


Theſe 
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Theſe two generals were at that time eſteemed 
the greateſt in Europe. 

he marſhal duke of Luxembourg, in ſome 
parts of his character, reſembled the great 
Conde, whoſe pupil he was in the art of war. 
He had a fiery genius, a prompt execution, a 
quick diſcernment, a mind greedy of knowledge ; 
but too extenſive and irregular : he was con- 
tinually engaged in female intrigues, always in 
love, and frequently beloved, though deformed 
and ill-favoured, and had more of the quali- 
fications of a hero than a wiſe man. 

* Catinat had an application and activity in 
his diſpoſition, that made him capable of every 
thing, though he never piqued himſelf upon 
any one particular qualification. He would 
have been equally as good a miniſter and chan- 
cellor as he was a general. In the earlier part 
of his life he followed the law; but quitted that 
- Profeſſion at the age of twenty-three, becauſe 
he loſt a cauſe in which he had juſtice on- his 
ſide. He then took up arms, and was at firſt 
an enfign in the French guards. In the year 
1667, at the attack of the counterſcarp of Liſle, 
he performed an action in the preſence of the 
king, which required both underſtanding and 
courage. The king took notice of him, and 
this was the beginning of his good fortune, 
He roſe by degrees, without making any in- 


—— 


We may perceive, by madame de Maintenon's letters, 
that ſhe was no friend to marſhal Catinat. She appears to 
have a very indifferent opinion of him, and calls his mo- 
deſty pride. It would ſeem, that the little knowledge which 
this lady had of men and buſineſs, and the bad choices 
ſhe made, contributed not a little to the misfortunes which 
afterwards befel France, 
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tereſt : he was a philoſopher in the midſt of 
war and grandeur, thoſe two fatal rocks to 
moderation; exempt from all kind of-prejudice, 
without the affectation of appearing to deſpiſe 
them too much; and an utter ſtranger to gal- 
lantry, and the arts of courts, but à ſincere 
friend, and an honeſt man. He lived a pro- 
feſſed foe both to intereſt and vain glory, and 
was equally the philoſopher in all reſpects at 
the hour of his death, as through the courſe of 
his life, | 

Catinat commanded at that time in Italy, 
where he was oppoſed by Victor Amedeus, 
duke of Savoy; who was then a wiſe, politic, 
and ſtill more unfortunate prince: a warrior 
of remarkable courage, who always led his own 
armies, and expoſed his perſon like a common 
man : no one better underſtood that deceitful 
kind of war which is carried on in a mountainous 
and uneven country, ſuch as his was: he was 
active, vigilant, a lover of order, but ſometimes 
guilty of errors, both as a prince and a general. 

e is ſaid to have committed an eſſential one 
in the bad manner in which- he drew up his 
army in preſence of that of Catinat. 'The 
French general took advantage of his miſtake, 
and gained a complete victory over him, in ſight 
of Saluces, near the abbey of Stafarola, from 
which that battle took its name. When there 
are a number of men killed on one fide, and 
hardly any on the other, it is a certain proof 
that the army which is beaten, was drawn up 
on a ground where it muſt neceſſarily. be over- 
powered. The French had only three hundred 
men killed, and the allied a:my, commanded by 
the duke of Savoy, upwards of four —_ . 
; dex 
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After this battle, all Savoy, except Monme- 
lian, ſubmitted to the king. Catinat then 
marched into Piedmont, forced the ene- 6 
my's entrenchments near Suſa; took 91 
that town, together with Villafranca, Mon- 
talban, Nice, deemed impregnable, Veillano, 
and Carmagnole, and returned afterwards to 
Monmelian, .of which he made himſelf maſter 
after an obſtinate ſiege. 

After all theſe ſucceſſes the miniſtry leſſened 
the army which he commanded,, and the duke 
of Savoy augmented his. Catinat, inferior in 
numbers to his conquered enemy, remained a 
long time upon the defenſive ; but at length 
having received a reinforcement, he deſcended 
the Alps, near Marſeilles, and there _ 
gained a ſecond pitched battle, which *-* 4 
was the more glorious, as prince Eu- 1293 
gene of Savoy was then one of the enemy's 
generals “. 

At the other extremity of France,” towards 
the Netherlands, marſhal Luxembourg gained 
the battle of Fleurus, and by the confeſſion of 
all the officers, this victory was entirely owing 
to the ſuperiority of genius in the French ge- 


ah 
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® In this battle the duke of Schomberg, ſon to him who 
fe!l at the Boyne, was mortally wounded, fighting glori- 
ouſly at the head of a body of Vaudois in the pay of Great 


Britain, In the preceding campaign, Catinat had been 


obliged to abandon Piedmont, when the duke of Savoy pe- 
netrated into Dauphin&, and filled all the ſouth of France 
with conſternation, Had he proſecuted his ſucceſs, be 
might have reduced Lyons, and all the towns in that neigh- 
bourhood : but he was ſeized with the ſmall pox, and ſup- 
poſed to be ſoothed into forbearance by the intrigues of 
the French miniſtry, 
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neral over prince Waldeck, who then com- 
manded| the allied army. Eight thouſand 
men taken priſoners, ſix thouſand killed, two 
hundred ſtand of colours, almoſt all the can- 
non and baggage, and the flight of the enemy, 
were ſufficient proofs of the victory +, 

King William was juſt returned back from 
his victory over his father-in-law. This great 
genius, ever fertile in reſources, made more 
advantage of the defeat of his party than the 
French often did of their victories. He had 
been obliged to have recourſe to intrigues and 
negociations, to procure men and money ſuffi- 
cient to oppoſe to a * is had only to ſay, 
8 &« I will.” Nevertheleſs, after the 

ept. 19, defeat at F leurus, he came to meet 
1691 marſhal Luxembourg with an army 
as ſtrong as that of the French. 

They each conſiſted of about eighty thouſand 
Abril. men; but the marſhal had already in- 

Fg ''> veſted Mons, when William thought 
1091 the French had hardly left their win- 
ter · quarters. Lewis himſelf came to be preſent 
at the ſiege, and entered the town the ninth 
day after opening the trenches, in ſight of the 
enemy's army, After that he returned to Ver- 
ſailles, and left Luxembourg to diſpute the field 
during the whole campaign, which ended with 
the battle of Leige, a very extraordinary action, 


+ This victory, got by a great ſuperiority of number, 
was dearly purchaſed. The Dutch infantry fought with 
ſurpriſing reſolution. The duke of Luxembourg owned with 
ſurpriſe, that they had ſurpaſſed the Spaniſh foot at the 
battle of Rocroy. Prince Waldeck, (ſaid he,) ought al- 
ways to remember the French horſe ; and I ſhall never 
forget the Dutch infantry.” 
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in which twenty-eight ſquadrons of 8. 1 
the king's houſhold troops and the . 9 
gendarmerie, defeated ſeventy-five 9¹ 
ſquadrons of the enemy's army. 

The king next repaired to the ſiege of Na- 
mur, the ſtrongeſt place in the Netherlands, 
both by its ſituation, which is at the confluence 
of the Sambre and the Maeſe, and by its cita- 
del, which is built on rocks. He took 
the town in eight days time, and the [3 wal 
caſtles in twenty-two, while the duke <tr 
of Luxembourg prevented king William from 
paſſing the Mehaigne, at the head of eighty 
thouſand men, to raiſe the ſiege. After this 
conqueſt. Lewis returned again to Verſailles, 
and Luxembourg {till continued to make head 
againſt the enemy's force. Now it was that the 
battle of Steinkirk was fought, ſo famous for 
the art and courage diſplayed therein. A ſpy, 
which the French king had ſent to watch the 
motions of king William, was diſcovered, and 
compelled, before he was led to execution, to 
write a falſe information to marſhal Luxem- 
bourg, who, immediately upon the receipt of 
this intelligence, made ſuch diſpoſitions as muſt 
neceſſarily bring on a battle. His army was 
attacked at day-break, while every one was 
aſleep in their tents, and one entire brigade cut 
in pieces before the general knew any thing of 
the matter. Without the extremeſt diligence 
and bravery, all would have been loſt. 

It was not enough to be a great general to 
prevent a total defeat; it likewiſe required well 
diſciplined troops, capable of rallying in an in- 
ſtant, general officers ſufficiently ſkilful to re- 
cover theſe troops from the diſorder into which 
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they were thrown, and willing to do their duty; 
for a ſingle officer of rank who had a mind to 
take advantage of the general confuſion to cauſe 
his general's defeat, might eaſily have done it 
without expoſing himſelf to a detection. 

The marſhal was then ill, a fatal circum- 
ſtance, at a time when uncommon activity 
8 was required; but the greatneſs of 

Sa 3» the danger reſtored him to his ſtrength : 

199% it was neceſſary to perform prodigies 
not to be overcome, and he performed them ; 
he changed his ground, gave a held of battle to 
his army which before had none, recovered the 
right wing, which was all in confuſion, rallied 
his men three times, and three times charged 
at the head of the houſhold troops, and all this 
in leſs than two hours. He had with him in 
his army the duke of Chartres, afterwards re- 
gent of the kingdom, a grandſon of France, 
who was then not above fifteen years old. He 
could be of no ſervice in ftriking a decifive 
tow; but it contributed not a little to animate 
the ſoldiers, when they ſaw a grandſon of France 
charging at the head of the king's houſhold 
troops, and, though wounded in the fight, re- 
turning again to the charge. | | 

A grandſon and grand-nephew of the great 
Conde both ſerved in this army as lieutenant. 
generals; one of theſe was Lewis of Bourbon, 
called Monſieur the duke, and the other Ar- 
mand prince of Conti, both rivals in courage, 
wit, ambition, and fame. Monſieur was of a 
more auſtere diſpoſition, and had perhaps more 
ſolid qualifications, and the prinee of Conti 


more brilliant ones. Being both called by the 
8 | public 
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public voice to the command of armies, they 
earneſtly longed for that honour, which, how- 
ever, they never obtained ; becauſe Lewis, who 
was as well acquainted with their ambition 
as their merit, always remembered that the 
prince of Conde had made war againſt him. 

The prince of Conti was the firſt who reco- 
vered the army from its confuſion, by rallying 
ſome of the brigades, and making the reſt advance. 
Monſieur did juſt the ſame, without ſtanding 
in need of emulation. The duke of Vendome, 
grandſon to Henry IV. was likewiſe a lieute- 
nant-general in this army; he had ſerved ever 
ſince. he was twelve years of age, and though 
he was then upwards of forty, he had never 
yet commanded in chief, His brother the grand 
prior was by his fide. 

It was neceſſary that all theſe princes ſhould 
put themſelves at the head of the king's houſ- 
hold troops, in order to drive a body of Eng- 
liſh from an advantageous poſt, on which the 
ſucceſs of the battle depended. The French 
houſhold troops and the Engliſh were the beſt 
troops in the world. "The ſlaughter was great 
but the French, animated by the croud of princes 
and young noblemen who fought about the ge- 
neral's perſon, at length carried the poſt; and 
when the Engliſh were defeated “, the reſt 
were obliged to yield. 

Boufters, 


Mitt thn nth bo hes 8 * 


* The prince of Wirtemberg, who commanded the at- 
tack on the ſide of the allies, with a body of Britiſh, Da- 
niſh, and Dutch troops, finding imſelt in danger of being 
overpowered by numbers, ſent an aid de camp twice to de- 
mand ſuccours of count Solmes, who headed the center 
but that officer derided his diſtreſs, ſaying, © Let us ſee- 
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Bouflers, who was afterwards marſhal of 
France, flew with a body of dragoons from a 
place where he was, at ſome diſtance from the 
field of battle, and his arrival completed the 
victory. King William, after having loſt about 
ſeven thouſand men, retired in as good order as 
he had attacked ; and always beaten, and al- 
ways formidable, he till kept the field. This 
victory, which was owing to the valour of the 
young princes and the flower of the nobility of 
the kingdom, produced an effect at court, in 
the city, and in the provinces, that no former 
victory had ever done, 

Monſieur the duke, the prince of Conti, M. 
de Vendome, and their friends, on their return 
home from this campaign, found the roads lined 
with people, whoſe acclamations and expreſ- 
ſions of * carried even to a degree of 
madneſs, he women all ſtrove to attract their 
regards. The men at that time wore lace cra- 
vats, which took up ſome time and pains to 
adjuſt. The princes having dreſſed themſelves 
in a hurry, threw theſe cravats negligently 
about their necks. The ladies wore handker- 
chiefs made in this faſhion, which they called 
Steinkirks. Every new toy was a Steinkirk. 
Any young man who happened to have been 
preſent at this battle, was looked upon with 
delight. The populace followed the princes 
every where in crouds, and they were the more 
beloved, becauſe the court did not ſhew them 
favour equal to their reputation and merit. 


what ſport theſe Engliſh bull-dogs will make.” In this 
| battle, the earl of Angus, general Mackay, fir John La. 


mer, fir Robert Douglas, and many other gallant Britiſh of. 
Gcers, loſt their lives, : : , G 
The 
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The enſuing campaign the ſame genera], the 
ſame princes, with the ſame troops, who had been 
ſurpriſed and yet victorious at Steinkirk, made a 
forced march of ſeven leagues, and came unawares 
upon William at Nervinde, and beat him. Ner- 
vinde is a village near the Layette, a few leagues 
diſtance from Bruſſels. William had time to put 
his army in order of battle. Luxembourg and 
the princes carried the village ſword in hand 
two different times, and the inſtant the mar- 
ſhal turned another way, the enemy retook it 
again; at length the general and the princes 
carried it a third time, and the battle was won. 
Few actions proved more bloody. Jul 
There were about twenty thouſand : 502 
killed on both ſides; the allies loſt CONN 
twelve thouſand, and the French eight. On 
this occaſion, it was ſaid there was more 
room to ſing De profundis *, than Te Deum. 

Theſe numerous victories were productive of 
much glory, but few great advantages. The 
allies, though defeated at Fleurus, Steinkirk, 
and Nervinde, had never been completly beaten; 
king William always made fine retreats; and, 
in a fortnight's time after one battle, it was ne- 
ceſſary to fight another with him to be maſter 
of the campaign. The cathedral of Paris was 
filled with colours taken from the enemy. The 


* A bymn ſung in the funeral-ſervice in the Roman» 
catholic churches, | 

* This action the Engliſh diſtinguiſh by the name of the 
battle of Landen, King William made great efforts of 
courage and perſeverance ; but his original diſpoſition was ſo 
erroneous, that as ſoon as Luxembourg ſaw it, he cried, 
% Now I believe Waldeck is really dead.“ 
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prince- of Conti called marſhal Luxembourg 
<< the Upholſterer of Notre Dame.” Nothin 
was talked of but victories, and yet Lewis XIV. 
had formerly conquered one half of Holland 
and Flanders, and all the Franche-Comte, 
without fighting a ſingle battle; whereas now, 
after the greateſt efforts and the moſt bloody 
victories, they could hardly force an entrance 
into the United Provinces ; they could not even 
lay ſiege to Bruſſels. | 
EEE nds Marſhal de Lorges had like- 
OM 6 * wiſe on his ſide gained a conſi- 
* derable advantage over the allies 
near Spirebach, and had even taken the old 
duke of Wirtemberg priſoner, and penetrated 
into his country; but, after having invaded it 
as a conqueror, he was obliged to quit it again. 
Monſeigneur took and plundered the city of 
Heidelberg a ſecond time, which the enem 
had retaken, and after all was obliged to at 
upon the defenſive againſt the Imperialiſts. 
Marſhal Catinat, notwithſtanding his great 
victory at Stafarde, and having conquered Sa- 
voy, could not prevent the duke of that coun- 
try from making an irruption into Dauphine,, 
nor, after his victory at Marſeilles, could he 
fave the important city of Caſal. 
In Spain the nhe de Noailles gained a 
8 battle on the banks of the Ter; he 
: 65 7 took Girone and ſome ſmall places 
9+ but his army was weak, and he was 
obliged, after his victory, to retire from before 
Barcelona. The French, every where victo- 
rious, and weakened by their ſucceſſes, had an 
hydra to engage in the allies, that was conti- 
nually riſing up afreſh. France began to find 
It 
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it difficult to raiſe recruits, and ſtill more ſo to 
procure money. The rigour of the 
ſeaſon, by which the fruits of the earth 
were at that time wholly deſtroyed, brought on 
a famine. Numbers periſhed tor want, while 
the whole kingdom reſounded with Te Deums 
and rejoicings. The ſpirit of confidence and 
ſuperiority, -which had been the ſoul of the 
French troops, began viſibly to diminiſh. Lewis 
XIV. no longer appeared at their head, al 
Louvois was dead, and Barbeſicux, his 9 
ſon, was generally diſliked by them. To crown 
all, the death of marſhal Luxem- 
bourg, under whom they thought 6 
themſelves invincible, ſeemed to put 95 
an end to the rapid victories of the French. 
The art of bombarding towns with ſhips 
now turned upon its inventors ; not that the 
engine called Infernal, with which the Engliſh 
attempted to burn St. Malo, and that failed 
of ſucceſs, was of French invention; machines 
of this kind had been for a long time of uſe in 
Europe. It was the art of throwing bombs 
with as much certainty from a moving veſſel ag 
from the ſolid ground, that the French invented; 
and it was by this art, that the Engliſh had from 
their ſhips bombarded the towns of Dieppe, 
Havre-de-grace, St. Malo, Dunkirk, and Ca- 
lais; Dieppe, as being the moſt 
eaſy of — was the place which J wy 1094» 
ſuffered the moſt real damage. This 95" 
town, which is now fo delightful] on account 
of the regularity of its buildings, and that ſeems 
to owe its beauty to its misfortunes, was almoſt 
reduced to aſhes. 'I'here were not azove twenty 
houſes. beaten down and burnt in Havre de 
| dis Grace ; 
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Grace; but the fortifications of the place were 
entirely deſtroyed. In this ſenſe it is that the 
medal ſtruck by the Dutch is true, notwith- 
ſtanding that ſo many French writers have in- 
veighed againſt its falſity. In the exergue we 
find theſe words in Latin: The harbour of Havre 
burnt and deſtroyed, &c. this inſcription does not 
tell us that the town was burnt; that would 
have been falſe; it only ſays that the harbour 
was burnt, which is true. 

Soon afterwards the French loſt Namur, 
which they had taken. The nation had la- 
viſhed encomiums on Lewis XIV. for having 
conquered this place; and the moſt indecent 
ſallies had been thrown out againſt king Wil- 
liam for not having ſuccoured it with an army 
of eighty thouſand men. William. at length 
became maſter of it, by the ſame manner in 
which it had been loft. He attacked it in the 
face of an army much ſtronger than his own 
was at the time that Lewis XIV. laid ſiege to 
it. He now met with new fortifications of 
Vauban's raiſing. The French garriſon which 
defended this town was an army of itſelf ; for 
while they were preparing matters to inveſt it, 
marſhal Bouflers found means to throw himſelf 
into it with ſeven regiments of dragoons ; ſo 
that Namur was not only defended by ſixteen 
thouſand men, but was daily in expectation of 
being relieved by an army of an hundred thou- 
ſand. 

Marſhal Bouflers had a great ſhare of merit, 
was an active and diligent general, and a good 
citizen, who had nothing ſo much at heart as 
the welfare of the ſervice, to promote which 
he valued neither his pains nor his life. The 

| marquis 
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marquis de Feuquieres, in his memoirs, ac- 
cuſes him of ſeveral faults in the defence of the 
town and citadel, and even blames his conduct 
in the defence of Liſle, by which he gained fo 
much honour. Thoſe who have written the 
hiſtory of Lewis XIV. have ſervilely copied the 
Marquis de Feuquieres in military matters, and 
the abbẽ de Choiſi in private anecdotes. They 
could not know that Feuquieres, who was an 
excellent officer, and perfectly well verſed both 
in the theory and practice of war, was of a diſ- 
poſition as moroſe as diſcerning, and ſometimes 
the Ariſtarchus, ſometimes the Zoilus of ge- 
nerals. He alters facts, to have the pleaſure 
of cenſuring ; he complains of every one, and 
every one of him ; he was eſteemed the braveſt 
man in Europe, becauſe he ſlept quietly in the 
midſt of an hundred thouſand of his enemies. 
His merit not having been rewarded with the 
ſtaff of marſhal of France, he employed his 
— parts too much agaipſt the ſervants of the 

ate, which would have been extremely uſeful, 
had he been as mild and charitable as he was 
diſcerning, diligent, and bold. 

He charged the marſhal de Villeroi with a 
greater number of faults, and thoſe more eſſen- 
tial than even Bouflers. Villeroi, at the head 
of twenty thouſand men, was to have relieved 
Namur ; but even had the two marſhals, Vil- 
leroi and Bouflers, done every thing, generally 
ſpeaking, that they might have done, (which is 
very ſeldom the caſe) the ſituation of the ground 
was ſuch, that Namur could not be relieved, 
and mult be taken ſooner or later. An army 
of obſervation poſted along the banks of the 
Mehaigne had prevented king William from 
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bringing up his ſuccours ; the ſame thing now 
neceſſarily happened to marſhal Villeroi. 

Tho' marſhal Bouflers, the count de Guiſ- 
card, governor of the town, the count de Lau- 
mont du Chatelet, commandant of the infantry, 
and all the officers and ſoldiers in the place, 
defended it with remarkable obſtinacy and bra- 
very, it retarded the capitulation only two days. 
When a town is beſieged by a ſuperior army, 
when the works are well carried on, and the 
ſeaſon favourable, they can judge nearly within 
what time it will be taken, be the defence ever 
8 ſo vigorous. King William made him- 

et. ſelf maſter of the town and citadel at 
6 , 
1295 length, though not in ſo ſhort a time as 
Lewis XIV. 

The king, while he was thus loſing Namur, 
bombarded Bruſſels; a poor revenge, which he 
took of the emperor for his towns which had 
been bombarded by the Engliſh ; all this occa- 
ſioned a war equally ruinous and fatal to both 
parties. 

One of the effects of human induſtry and 
fury, for theſe two centuries paſt, has been 
that of not confining the havock of war to our 
own continent of Europe. We drain ourſelves 
of men and money, to carry deſtruction againſt 
each other in the farther parts of Aſia and 
America. The Indians, whom we have com- 
pelled by force or artifice to admit our ſettle- 

ments amongſt them, and the Americans, from 
whom we have wreſted their continent, after 
having dyed it with their blood, look upon us 
as the foes, of human kind, who came from the 
fartheſt part of the globe to butcher them, and 

afterwards to deſtroy one another. _ 
4 © 
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The French had no other colony in the Eaſt 6. 
Indies but that of Pondicherry, which had been 
formed by Colbert with great pains, and at an 
immenſe expence, and from whence no conſi- 
derable advantage could be drawn for ſeveral 
years; the Dutch eaſily made themſelves maſters 
of it, and thus deſtroyed the trade of the French 
in the Eaſt-Indies, almoſt in its infancy. 

Our plantations in St. Domingo were _, 
deſtroyed by the Engliſh, and one of the 7295 
Breſt privateers laid waſte theirs at Gambia, on 
the coaſt of Africa. The privateers of St. Ma- 
lo carried fire and ſword into the eaftern part 
of Newfoundland, of which they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion; and our ſquadrons inſulted their land 
of Jamaica, took and burnt their ſhipping there, 
and ravaged the coaft. 

Pointis, commander of a ſquadron of 60 
ſhips of war and ſome privateers off 95 
America, failed as far as the line, and ſurpriſed 
the town of Carthagena, the magazine 1, 
and ftaple for the Spaniſh treaſures, £0 
which come from Mexico ; the damage Pe 
he did there was computed at twenty millions 
of our livres, and the booty he got at about 
half that ſum. There is always ſome deduction 
to be made from ſuch calculations, but little or 
none from the grievous calamities occaſioned 
by theſe glorious expeditions. 

The French privateers, and eſpecially Dugue- 
trouin, were every day making prizes of the 
Engliſh and Dutch merchant-ſhips. This man 
was very extraordinary in his way, and wanted 
only a numerous fleet to have acquired as great 
reputation as Dragut or Barbaroſſa. The ene- 
my made leſs rich prizes from the French, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe they had leſs to be taken. Our trade was 
greatly impaired by the death of Colbert and 
the war. 

A. general miſery then was the reſult of theſe 
expeditions by fea and land. Thoſe who de- 
light more in humanity than politics, will rea- 
dily obſerve, that in this war Lewis XIV. took. 
up arms againſt his brother-in-Jaw the king of 
Spain, againſt the elector of Bavaria, to whoſe 
fiſter he had married his ſon the dauphin, and 
againſt the eleCtor-palatine,, whoſe country he 
burnt, though his brother was married to the 
princeſs-palatine. King James likewiſe was 
driven. from his throne by his ſon-in-law and 
his own daughter; and ſince that time we have 
ſeen the duke of Savoy in league againſt France, 
where he had one daughter a dauphineſs, and 
againſt Spain, where another was queen. Moſt 
of the wars between Chriſtian princes are, in 
ſome ſort, civil-wars... | 

The moſt criminal enterpriſe in all this war 
proved the only truly fortunate one; William 
was perfectly ſucceſsful in England and Ire- 
land; in other places the ſucceſſes were more 
equal. When 1 call.this a criminal undertak- 
ing, I do not examine- whether the nation, after 
having ſhed the blood of the father, were right 
or wrong in baniſhing the ſon, and maintainin 
its religion and privileges; I only ſay, that if 
there is any juſtice on earth, the daughter and 
ſon-in-law of king James ought not to have 


driven him from his throne and kingdom. 
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Treaty with SAvoVY. Marriage of the Duke 
of Bux GUN DV. Peace of RysWIck. State 
f FRANCE and EURO E. Death and laſt 
will of CHARLES II. King of SpAIN. 


F RAN CE ſtill maintained her ſuperiority 
over all her enemies; ſome ſhe had cruſhed, 
as the duke of Savoy and the eleCtor-palatine, 
and ſhe carried the war to the frontiers of the 
others, like a powerful and robuſt body, fa- 
tigued with a long reſiſtance, and exhauſted by 
its victories ; a well directed blow would have 
made her ſtagger. Whoever has a number of 
enemies at once can at laſt find his ſafety 
only in their diviſion, or in a peace. Lewis 
XIV. obtained both. the one and the other. 
Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, was a 
prince of all others the moſt eaſily perſuaded to 
break his engagements, when his intereſt was 
concerned; to him the court of France addreſ- 
ſed itſelf. - The count de Teſſé, afterwards 
marſhal of France, an amiable and able man, 
of a genius formed for pleaſing, which is the 
firſt qualification of a negociator, had began a 
private treaty at Turin; and marſhal Catinat, 
who was equally capable of making peace and 
war, put the finiſhing hand to the aftair. There 
did not want two ſuch. able men to determine 
the duke of Savoy to accept of what was to his 
advantage ; they reſtored him his country, gave 
him a ſum of money, and propoſed a marriage 
between the young duke of Burgundy, ſon to 
Monſeigneur, the heir to the crown of F _ 
, an 
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"and his daughter. Matters were ſoon agreed 
Jul upon; the duke and Catinat — 
6 * the treaty at Our Lady of Loretta, whither 
"WP they went under pretence of a pilgrimage 
of devotion, which however impoſed upon no 
one. The pope (who was then Innocent XIV.) 
entered heartily into this negociation. Hig 
view was to deliver Italy at once from the inva- 
fions of the French, and the taxes which the 
emperor was continually Jevying to pay his 
troops. It was thought neceſſary that the Im- 
perialiſts ſhould evacuate Italy, and leave it 
neuter ; this the duke of Savoy engaged himſelf 
by the treaty to obſerve. The emperor gave a 
flat denial at firſt; for the court of Vienna rarely 
came to a determination, but at the laſt extre- 
mity. Upon the emperor's 'refuſal, the duke 
joined his troops to the French army; and, 
from generaliſſimo to the emperor, became, 
in leſs than a month, generaliſſimo to Lewis 
6 XIV. His daughter, who was only eleven 
1627 3 
years of age, was carried into France to 
be married to the duke of Burgundy, who 
was thirteen. After the falling off of the duke 
of Savoy, it happened, as at the peace of Ni- 
meguen, that each of the allies thought proper 
to treat. The emperor agreed to leave Italy 
neuter. The Dutch propoſed the caſtle of Ryſ- 
wick, near the Hague, as the place for holding 
the conferences for a general peace. Four ar- 
mies, which the king had on foot, contributed 
not a little to bring matters to a ſpeedy conclu- 
fion. There were eighty thouſand men in 
Flanders under Villeroi; the marſhal de 
Choiſeul had forty thouſand men on the banks 
of the Rhine; Catinat had another 9 in 
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Piedmont; and the duke of Vendome, who had 
at length attained the rank of general, after 
having paſſed through all the degrees, from that 
of the king's guard, like a private foldier of for- 
tune, commanded a body of troops in Catalonia, 
where he gained a battle, and took Barcelona, 
Theſe new efforts and ſucceſſes proved the moſt 
effectual mediation. The court of Rome offered 
its arbitration, which was refuſed, as 8 
at Nimeguen. Charles XI. king of Swe- _ 
den was themediator. At length the peace 0 
was concluded; no longer with that 63.7 
haughty ſuperiority and advantageous 97 
conditions, which had diſtinguiſhed the greatneſs 
of Lewis XIV. but with a condeſcenſion and con- 
ceſſion of rights on his fide, that equally amazed 
the French and the allies. It was a long time 
believed that this peace had been concerted with 
the deepeſt policy. | 

It was pretended that the French king's grand 
deſign was, what it certainly ought to have 
been, to prevent the entire ſucceſſion of the 
vaſt Spaniſh monarchy from devolving upon the 
other branch of the houſe of Auſtria. It is ſaid 
he entertained hopes that the houſe of Bourbon 
might at leaſt come in for a ſhare in the diſ- 
memberment, and perhaps one day ſucceed to 
the whole. The formal renunciations made 
by his wife and mother ſeemed no other than 
trivial agreements, which ought to give way to 
new conjunctures. In this view, to aggrandize 
the houſe of France, it was neceſſary to ſhew 
ſome moderation towards Europe; not to in- 
cenſe ſo many powers, who were ſtill full of 
ſuſpicions, The peace gave him time to form 

new 
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new alliances, ſettle the finances, gain over 
thoſe whom he had occaſion for, and to form 
new bodies of militia in the kingdom. It was 
neceſlary to give up ſomething, in hopes of ob- 
taining much more. 

Theſe were thought to be the private mo- 
tives of the peace of Ryſwick, which in the 
event actually procured the throne of Spain for 
the grandſon of Lewis XIV. This notion, 
probable as it may appear, is not however true; 
neither Lewis XIV. nor his council had thofe 
views that they ought to have had in this affair. 
It is a ſtrong example of the connection of the re- 
volutions in this world, which govern men, by 
whom they ſeem to be conducted. The obvious 
intereſt of quickly poſſeſſing Spain, or at leaſt a 
part of that monarchy, had not the leaſt influ- 
ence in the peace of Ryſwick; this is acknow- 
ledged by the marquis de Torci, in his manu- 
ſeript memoirs. They made peace merely be- 
cauſe they were weary of the war, and this war 
itſelf had been carried on without any particular 
object; at leaſt on the ſide of the allies: it was 
only from the idle deſire of humbling the great- 
neſs of Lewis; and in that monarch it was 
merely the conſequence of that ſame greatneſs 
which would not hearken to conceſſions. King 
William had drawn over to his cauſe the em- 
peror, the empire, Spain, the United Provinces, 
and Savoy; Lewis XIV. found himſelf too 
far engaged to recede. The fineft part of Europe 
had been laid waſte, becauſe the French king 
made uſe of the advantages he gained by the 

eace of Nimeguen in too haughty a manner. 
he league was formed rather againſt his per- 
ſon than the kingdom of France; the king 
thought 
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thought himſelf ſecure of the reputation he had 

gained by arms, and was now deſirous of ad- 
ding that of moderation : the weakneſs which 
began -to be ſenſibly felt in the finances made 
him more ready to adopt ſuch a conduct. 

The political affairs were debated in the 
king's coyncil, and the reſolutions taken there: 
the marquis de Torci, then young, was onl. 
charged with the execution of them. The 
whole council was for peace, eſpecially the 
duke of Beauvilliers, who ſet forth the miſeries 
of the people with ſuch energy, that madame 
de Maintenon was affected by it, and the king 
himſelf appeared not inſenſible; and it made 
the more impreſſion, as they had fallen from 
that flouriſhing ſtate to which the miniſter 
Colbert. had raiſed the kingdom. The great 
eſtabliſhments of all kinds had coſt immenſe 
ſums, and no oeconomy had been uſed to re- 
trieve the confuſion occaſioned by theſe extra- 
ordinary expences. This inward calamity 
aſtoniſhed every one, becauſe it had never been 
felt ſince Lewis XIV. had governed alone: 
theſe” were the true cauſes of the peace of 
Ryſwick, though doubtleſs ſome virtuous ſen- 
timents had an influence in it. Thoſe who 
think that kings and miniſters inceſſantly, and 
without bounds, ſacrifice every thing to their 
ambition, are no leſs miſtaken, than he who 
thinks they continually ſacrifice to worldly hap- 
pineſs. 

The king then reſtored to the Spaniards all 
thoſe places near the Pyrenees that he had 
taken from them, and [ikewiſe the conqueſts 
he had made in Flanders during the laſt war, 
as Luxembourg, Mons, Ath, and — 
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He acknowledged William III: lawful king of 
England, whom he had till then treated as 
prince of Orange, a tyrant, and an uſurper, 
He promiſed not to aſſiſt bis enemies for the 
future ; and king James, whoſe name was left 
out in the treaty, remained at St. Germain with 
the empty title of king, and a penſion from 
Lewis XIV. Thus ſacrificed by his protector 
to the neceſſity of the times, and already for- 
gotten in Europe, he ceaſed to publiſh any new 
manifeſtos. _ 

The ſentences which the courts of Briſac and 
Metz had awarded againſt ſo many ſovereigns, 
and the reunions made at Alſace, thoſe monu- 
ments of a dangerous power and pride, were 
aboliſhed, and the bailiwicks that had been ſeiz- 
ed upon by form of law were reſtored to their 
right maſters. 

- Beſides theſe conceſſions, Friburg, Briſac, 
Kheil, and Philipſburg, were reſtored to the 
empire; the king even ſubmitted to deſtroy the 
fortreſs of Straſburg on the Rhine, Fort-Lewis, 
Traerbach, and Mount-Royal, works on which 
the great Vauban had exhauſted his art, and 
the king his treaſury. Europe was ſurpriſed, 
and the French diſpleaſed, to ſee Lewis XIV. 
make. peace as if he had been conquered, 
Harlai, Creci, and Callieres, who ſigned this 
peace, durſt not ſhew themſelves either at court 
or in the city; they were loaded with reproaches 
and deriſion, as if they had taken a ſingle ſtep 
they had not been ordered by the miniſtry; 
they were reproached by the court with having 
betrayed the honour of the French nation, and 
afterwards they were applauded for having, by 
this treaty, prepared the way for the ſucceſſion 
to 
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to the Spaniſh monarchy : but in truth, they 
deſerved neither cenſure nor praiſe. a 

It was by this peace, that France at length 
reſtored Lorraine to the family which had been 
in poſſeſſion of it for above ſeven hundred years. 
Duke Charles V. the prop of the empire, and 
conqueror of the Turks, was dead; his ſon 
Leopold, at the peace of Ryſwick, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſovereignty, with the loſs indeed 
of his real privileges, it not being allowed him 
to have ramparts to his capital; but they could 
not deprive him of a much more noble privilege, 
that of doing good to his ſubjects; a privilege 
which no prince ever made a better uſe of than 
himſelf. x 

It were to be wiſhed, that lateſt poſterity may 
be informed, that one of the leaſt powerful ſo- 
vereigns in Europe, was him who did the moſt 
good to his people. He found Lorraine a de- 
ſert waſte z he repeopled and enriched it, and 
preſerved it in peace, while the reſt of Europe 
was deſolated by war. He had always the pru- 
dence to keep well with France, and to make 
himſelf beloved in the empire; happily preſerv- 
ing that juſt medium, which hardly any prince, 
without power, has ever been able to maintain 
between two great potentates. He procured 
his people plenty, to which they had been long 
ſtrangers; his noblefle, reduced to the laſt de- 
gree of wretchedneſs, were raiſed to a ſtate of 
opulence, ſolely by his benefactions. If he ſaw 
the family- ſeat of a gentleman in ruins, he re- 
built it at his own expence; he paid their 
debts, portioned out their daughters, and 
laviſhed preſents with that art of giving, which 


raiſes them even above benefactions; beſto wing 
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the empty title of king, and a penſion from 
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to the Spaniſh monarchy : but in truth, they 
deſerved neither cenſure nor praiſe. . 

It was by this peace, that France at length 
reftored Lorraine to the family which had been 
in poſſeſſion of it for above ſeven hundred years. 
Duke Charles V. the prop of the empire, and 
conqueror of the Turks, was dead; his ſon 
Leopold, at the peace of Ryſwick, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſovereignty, with the loſs indeed 
of his real privileges, it not being allowed him 
to have ramparts to his capital ; but they could 
not deprive him of a much more noble privilege, 
that of doing good to his ſubjects; a privilege 
which no prince ever made a better uſe of than 
himſelf. | 

It were to be wiſhed, that lateſt poſterity may 
be informed, that one of the leaſt powerful ſo- 
vereigns in Europe, was him who did the moſt 
good to his people. He found Lorraine a de- 
{ert waſte; he repeopled and enriched it, and 
preſerved it in peace, while the reſt of Europe 
was deſolated by war. He had always the pru- 
dence to keep well with France, and to make 
himſelf beloved in the empire; happily preſerv- 
ing that juſt medium, which hardly any prince, 
without power, has ever been able to maintain 
between two great potentates. He procured 
his people plenty, to which they had been long 
ſtrangers; his nobleſſe, reduced to the laſt de- 
gree of wretchedneſs, were raiſed to a ſtate of 
opulence, ſolely by his benefactions. If he ſaw 
the family-ſeat of a gentleman in ruins, he re- 
built it at his own expence; he paid their 
debts, portioned out their daughters, and 
laviſhed preſents with that art of giving, which 


raiſes them even above benefactions; beſtowirns 
Vol. VII. H nis 
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his gifts with the magnificence of a prince, and 
the politeneſs of a friend. The arts, which were 
held in the higheſt honour throughout his little 
province, produced a new circulation, which 
makes the riches of a ſtate. His court was 
formed after the model of that of France, 
ind the traveller hardly perceived a change of 
place in going to — 4 from Verſailles. After 
the example of Lewis XIV. he advanced the 
belles lettres; he eſtabliſhed a kind of uni- 
verſity, without pedantry, at Luneville, where 
the young German nobility went to be form- 
cd. The true ſciences were there taught in 
ichools, where the theory of natural philoſophy 
was demonſtrated to the eye by the moſt curious 
apparatus. He ſought out men of talents even 
in the ſhops and in the woods, brought them to 
light, and was himſelf their patron and rewarder. 
In a word, the whole buſineſs of his reign was 
to procure his nation tranquillity, riches, know- 
lege, and pleaſure; © I would quit my ſove- 
reignty to- morrow, {ſaid he) if I could no 
longer do good.” Accordingly he taſted the 
ſatisfaction of being believed, and I myſelf ſaw, 
long after his death, his ſubjects ſhed tears in 
mentioning his name. When he died he left 
an example to be followed by the greateſt kings ; 
but he could not, during his life, be infſtru- 
mental in preparing the way for his ſon to the 
throne of the empire. 

At the time that Lewis XIV. was managing 
the affair of the peace of Ryſwick, which was to 
tive him the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, the throne of 
Poland became vacant. This was the only 
regal crown, then elective, in the world; 
natives and foreigners had equally a right to 

pretend . 
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pretend to it, but to retain it required either a 
merit ſufficiently ſtriking, and properly ſuppor- 
ted by intrigues, to engage the ſuffrages, (as 
was the caſe with John Sobieſki the late king) 
or elſe, money enough to buy the kingdcm, 
which is almoſt always put up at auction. 

The abbe, afterwards cardinal Polignac, 
had at firſt the art to engage the ſuffrages in 
favour of the prince of Conti, known by the 
valiant actions he had performed at Steinkitk 
and Nervinde. He had never the command in 
chief, nor was he admitted into the king's 
councils. The duke of Bourbon had an equal 
reputation as a warior, the duke of Vendome 
a ſtill greater, and yet his fame ſurpaſled that 
of all others, by the great art of pleaſing, and 
making himſelf of conſequence, which no 
one poſſeſſed in a more eminent degree than 
himſelf. Polignac, whoſe talent lay in per- 
ſuaſion, determined the minds of the people in 
his favour ; and, by dint of eloquence and pro- 
miſes, counterbalanced the money which Au- 

uſtus elector of Saxony, laviſhed among them. 
peer; ronzefe prince of Conti, J 
was elected king by the majority of _ 175 
the nation, and proclaimed by the 97 
primate of the kingdom. Auguſtus was elected 
two hours afterwards by another party, inferior 
in numbers; but he was a ſovereign prince, and 
powerful, and had a body of troops in readineſs 
on the frontiers of Poland. The prince of 
Conti was abſent, deſtitute of money, men, 
and power, and had nothing on his ſide but his 
name, and cardinal de Polignac. It remained 
that Lewis XIV. ſhould either prevent his ac- 
cepting the crown, or furniſh him with proper 
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aſſiſtance to get the better of his competitor, 
It was thought that the French miniſtry did too 
much in ſending the prince of Conti over, and 
too little in furniſhing him with only a ſmall 
ſ:uadron of ſhips and a few bills of exchange, 
with which he arrived in the road of Dantzick : 
this was acting with that lukewarm policy, 
which begins an affair only to quit it again. 
They would not even receive the prince at 
Dantzick, and his bills of exchange were pro- 
teſted, The intrigues of the pope and the em- 
peror, and the money and troops of Saxony, 
had already ſecured the crown on his rival's 
head; he returned then with the glory of hay- 
ing been choſen king, and France had the mor- 
tification of having made it appear, that ſhe 
was not ſufficiently powerful to make a king of 
Poland. | 

This difgrace, which befel the prince of Con- 
ti, did not interrupt the peace which ſubſiſted 
between the Chriſtian powers in the North. 
The South of Europe was ſoon afterwards re- 
ſtored to its tranquillity by the peace of Ryſ- 
wick. 

There was no longer any war but that which 
the Tu:ks carried on againſt Germany, Poland, 
Venice, and Ruſha; and here the Chriſtians, 
though under a bad adminiſtration, and divided 
among themſelves, had the ſuperiority. The 
* battle of Zanta, in which prince Eu- 

9 gene beat the grand ſeignior in perſon, 
and remarkable by the deaths of the grand vizir, 
ſeventeen baſhaws, and upwards of twenty thou- 
ſand Turks who fell there, humbled the Otto- 
man pride, and brought about the _ of 

ar- 
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Carlowitz, in which the Turks ſubmitted 6 
to the laws impoſed by the conquerors. ae 
The Venetians had the Morea, the Muſcovites 
Aſoph, the Poles Kaminiek, and the emperor 
Tranfilvania. All Chriſtendom was then happy 
and tranquil, the found of war was no longer 
heard, either in Aſia or Africa, and the whole 
world was at peace during the two laſt years of 
the ſeventeenth century, an epocha, alas! of 
too ſhort a duration, 
The public calamities were ſoon awakene!l 
again. The peace of the North was diſturbed 
in the year 1700, by two men the moſt extra- 
ordinary the world ever produced : one was 
czar Peter Alexowitz, emperor of Ruſſia, the 
other young Charles XII. king of Sweden. 
Czar Peter, though born a barbarian, became a 
great man, and by his genius and ſurpriſing la- 
bours, was the reformer, or rather founder of 
his empire. Charles XII. more courageous than 
the czar, and yet leſs ſerviceable to his ſubjects, 
formed to command ſoldiers but not nations, 
was the firſt hero of his age, but died with the 
character of an imprudent king. The deſola- 
tion the North underwent during a war of eigh- 
teen years, owed its riſe to the ambitious poli- 
tics of the czar and the kings of Denmark and 
Poland, who wanted to take advantage of the 
youth of Charles XII. to ſtrip him of a part of 
his dominions ; but Charles, at the age 
of ſixteen, conquered all three. He 7/22 
was the terror of the world, and was already 
eſteemed a hero, at an age in which other 
men have hardly finiſhed their ſtudies. He was 
for nine years the moſt formidable monarch in 
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the world, and for nine years the moſt miſer- 
able. 

The troubles of the South of Europe aroſe 
from another cauſe. The king of Spain lay at 
the point of death, and it was in diſpute who 
ſhould ſhare the ſpoils he was to leave behind 
him. The powers, who already devoured in 
imagination this immenſe ſucceſſion, did, on 
this occaſion, what we frequently ſez practiſed 
during the ilIneſs of a rich old man who has no 
children; the wife, the relations, the prieſts of 
the ſick king, and even the officers appointed to 
receive the laſt commands of thoſe who are 
dying, beſet him on all fides to get a favourable 
word from him. Some of the inheritors agree 
to divide the ſpoils, and others prepare to 
diſpute them, 

Lewis XIV. and the emperor Leopold were 
in the ſame degree of conſanguinity ; they were 
both grandſons to Philip III. and both had mar- 
ried daughters of Philip IV. therefore Monſeig- 
neur the dauphin, the king's ſon, and Joſeph 
king of the Romans, ſon to the emperor, were 
doubly in the ſame degree. The right of elder- 
ſhip was in the houſe of France, the king and 
Monſeigneur being ſons of the elder daughters: 
but the Imperial houſe reckoned as rights, firſt 
the formal renunciation to the crown of Spain, 
made and ratified by Lewis XIII. and Lewis 
XIV. with the name of Auſtria; the blood of 
Maximilian, from whence Leopold and Charles 
II. were deſcended ; the almoſt perpetual union 
which had ſubſiſted between the two branches 
of the houſe of Auſtria; the {till more conſtant 
| hatred of thoſe two branches againſt the : 
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bens; the averſion which the Spaniſh nation 
had at that time to the French; and laſtly, the 
ſecret ſprings of the policy which governed the 
Spaniſh council. 

Nothing at that time ſeemed more natural 
than to perpetuate the throne of Spain in the 
houſe of Auſtria ; all Europe expected this be- 
fore the peace of Ryſwick, but the weakneſs of 
Charles II. had diſturbed this order of ſucceſſion 
in the year 1696, and the Auſtrian houſe had 
been already ſacrificed in ſecret. The king of 
Spain had a grand-nephew, ſon to Maximilian 
Mary, elector of Bavaria; the king's mother, 
who was ſtill living, was great-grandmother to 
this young prince of Bavaria, who was then 
about four years old; and this princeſs, not- 
withſtanding that ſhe herſelf was of the houſe 
of Auſtria, being daughter of the emperor Fer- 
dinand III. prevailed on her ſon to diſinherit the 
Imperial family, in conſequence of a pique ſhe 
had entertained againſt the court of Vienna, 
She therefore caſt her eyes on the prince of Ba- 
varia, though hardly out of his cradle, and deſ- 
tined him to the Spaniſh monarchy, and that of 
the new world. Charles II. who was then en- 
tirely governed by her“, made a private will in 
the year 1696, in favour of the electoral prince 
of Bavaria ; but having afterwards loſt his mo- 
ther, he was governed by his wife Mariana, of 
Bavaria Newbourg. This Bavarian princeſs, 
who was ſiſter-in-law to the emperor Leopold, 
had as great an attachment to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, as the Auſtrian queen-mother had to that 


® See de Torcy's memoirs, Vol, I. page 15. 
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of Bavaria, Thus the natural courſe of things 
was all along inverted in this affair, which con- 
cerned the moſt extenſive monarchy in the 
world. Mariana of Bavaria procured that will 
to be deſtroyed, by which the young prince of 
Bavaria was called to the ſucceſſion, and ob- 
tained a promiſe from the king, that he would 
never have any other heir than a ſon of the em- 
peror Leopold, and would not name the houſe 
of Auſtria, Matters were on this footing at 
the peace of Ryſwick. The kings of France 
and Auſtria were equally fearful and ſuſpicious 
of each other, and had likewiſe Europe to fear. 
England and Holland, two powerful ſtates, 
whole intereſt it was to maintain the balance of 
power between crowned heads, would never ſuſ- 
fer, that the ſame head which wore the crown 
of Spain, ſhould likewiſe wear that of France 
or the empire *. 

It is not poſitively known who it was that 
firſt conceived the notion of making the pre- 
mature, and unheard of partition of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, during the life-time of Charles II. 
Moſt probably it was the miniſter Torci, for it 
was him who firſt opened it to Bentinck earl 
of Portland, ambaſſador from William III. to 
Lewis XIV. 

1668 , King Wiliiam entered with great 

9 alacrity into this new project; and, 
in concert with the count de Tallard at the 
Hague, diipoſed of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. To 
the young prince of Bavaria they gave Spain 
and the Eaſt-Indies, without knowing that 
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Charles II. had before that bequeathed to 
him, all his dominions. The dauphin, ſon of 
Lewis XIV. was to have Naples, Sicily, and 
the province of Guipuſcoa, together with ſome 
few towns. The archduke Charles, ſecond 
ſon to the emperor Leopold, had only the 
dutchy of Milan given him, and nothing was 
alotted for the archduke Joſeph, Leopold's 
eldeſt ſon, and heir to the empire. 

The deſtiny of a part of Europe, and the 
half of America, thus ſettled, Lewis promiſed 
by this treaty of partitian, to renounce the 
entire ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh dominions ; the 
dauphin promiſed and ſigned the fame thing. 
France thought to make an addition to its ter- 
ritories; England and Holland had in view to 
ſettle the peace of a part of Europe; but all 
theſe politics were vain. The dying king be- 
ing informed in what manner they were tearing 
his monarchy in pieces during his life-time, was 
filled with indignation. It was generally ex- 
pected, that upon hearing this news, he would 
declare either the emperor or one of his ſons 
his ſucceſſor, as a reward for his not having 
intermeddled in this ſhameful partition ; and 
that he would make ſuch a will as the houſe of 
Auſtria ſhould dictate to him. He did in- N 
deed make a will, but he, a ſecond time, * 
declared the prince of Bavaria ſole heir to 
his dominions. "The Spaniſh nation, who 
dreaded nothing ſo much as the diſmembering 
of its monarchy, applauded the diſpoſition the 
king had made, which ſeemed calculated to 
bring about a peace. This hope likewiſe prov- 
ed as vain as the treatv of partition. The 
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prince of Bavaria, the intended king, died at 
Bruſſels “. | 
The houſe of Auſtria was unjuſtly charged 
with the ſudden death of this prince, merely 
. from the probability that thoſe will be guilty 
of crimes, to whom crimes are uſeful; and 
new intrigues began to be revived again at the 
courts of Madrid, Vienna, Verſailles, London, 
the Hague, and Rome. 
Lewis XIV. king William, and the ſtates- 
general, diſpoſed once more of the Spaniſh 
monarchy in idea, and aſſigned to arch- 
wang duke Charles, the emperor's youngeſt 
7 ſon, that part which they had before 
given to the infant, lately dead. 
They gave Milan to the duke of Lorraine, | 
and Lorraine, ſo often invaded, and ſo often 
reſtored again by France, was to be annexed 
to it for ever. This treaty, which ſet the 
politics of all the princes at work, to thwart 
or ſupport it, proved as uſeleſs as the firſt. 


The author of the hiſtory of Lewis XIV. had men- 
tioned the moſt of theſe particulars, then new and very in- 
tereſting, a long time before the memoirs of the marquis de 

Torcy made their appearance; and theſe memoirs have at 
length confirmed all the facts alledged in this hiſtory, 

The ſcandalous reports which were propagated on the 
death of the electoral prince of Bavaria, are no longer re- 1 
peated by writers of any authority. In the pretended me- 
moirs of Mad. de Maintenon, Tom V. pag. 6, we meet 
with theſe words; © The court of Vienna, which had al- 
ways been tainted with Machiavelian maxims, and was ſuſ- 
pected of employing poiſoners to retrieve the miſtakes of its 
miniſters.” It would ſeem by this expreſſion, that the 
court of Vienna had always kept poiſoners .in a kind of 
office, the ſame as their huſſars and dragoons. We think 
it our duty to take notice of ſuch indecent expreſſions, and 
eor.tradict ſuch calumnies, 
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Europe was again deceived in its attempt, as 

almoſt always happens. i 8 
When this treaty of partition was offered to 
the emperor to ſign, he refuſed, becauſe he was 
in hopes of having the intire ſucceſſion. The 
French king, who had ſtrongly preſſed the ſign- 

ing it, waited in uncertainty for the event. 
he king of Spain, who ſaw himſelf at the 
point of death, in the flower of his age, 
was for beſtowing all his dominions on the 
archduke Charles, his queen's nephew, and 
ſecond ſon to the emperor Leopold : he did not 
dare to leave them to the eldeſt fon, ſo preva- 
lent was the ſyſtem of a balance of power in all 
minds, and ſo certain was it, that the apprehen- 
ſion of ſeeing Spain, the Indies, the empire, 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Lombardy, in the 
ſame hands, was about to arm all Europe. 
Charles II. wanted the emperor Leopold to ſend 
his ſecond ſon Charles to Madrid, at the head 
of ten thouſand men; but neither France, Eng- 
land, the ſtates-general, nor Italy, would have 
permitted ſuch a ſtep to be taken at that time; 
every one was for the partition. The emperor 
would not ſend his ſon alone, to be at the 
mercy of the Spaniſh council, and he could not 
tranſport ten thouſand men thither: he only 
wanted to march troops into Italy, to ſecure 
that part of the Auſtrian-Spaniſh monarchy. 
There now happened in the moſt important 
of concerns between two great princes, what 
happens every day between private perſons in 
the moſt trifling affairs: they diſ>uted, they 
rew warm; the Caſtilian haughtineſs was 
oftended by the German pride. The counteſs 
of Perlitz, who governed the wife of the dying 
king, 
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king, alienated the minds of thoſe in Madrid, 
whom ſhe ought to have won over, and the 
court of Vienna diſguſtod them ſtill more by 
its haughtinels, 

The young archduke, who was afterwards 
the emperor Charles VI. uſed never to mention 
the Spaniards but with ſome opprobrious ap- 
pellation. He then experienced how incum- 
bent it is on princes to weigh all their words. 
The biſhop of Lerida, who was ambaſſador 
from the court of Madrid to that of Vienna, 
on ſome occaſion of diſlike againſt the Ger- 
mans, collected theſe expreſſions, and tranſ- 
mitted them with exaggerations to his court 
in his diſpatches, and even treated the Auſtrian 
council more injuriouſly in his letters, than the 
archduke had done the Spaniards by his ſpeeches. 
« Leopold's miniſters, ſaid he, have underſtand- 
ings like the horns of the goats in my country, 
ſmall, hard, and crooke!).” This letter was 
made public. The biſhop of Lerida was re- 
called, and at his return to Madrid he doubly 
encreaſed the averſion which his countrymen 
had to the Germans. 

While the Auſtrian party made itſelf thus 
hated by the court of Madrid, the marquis, 
after marſhal duke of Harcourt, the French am- 
baſlador, gained all hearts by his prodigious 
magnificence, his dexterity, and perfect know- 
ledge in the art of pleaſing. He was the firſt 
who changed into benevolence that antipath 
which the Spaniſh nation had nouriſhed avainſt 
the French, ever ſince the reign of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, and by his prudent conduct laid 
the foundation for that period, when France 
and Spain renewed the ancient bonds by wh . 

they 
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they were united before the time of that Fer- 
dinand. © Crown with crown, nation with 
nation, and man with man.” He brought the 
Spaniſh court to have an affection for the houſe 
of France, its miniſters to be no longer ſtartled 
at the renunciations made by Maria Thereſa, 
and Anne of Auftria, and the king himſelf to 
waver between his own houſe and that of Bour- 
bon. He was therefore the primum mobile of 
the greateſt change in the adminiſtration, and 
the minds of the people in general. But this 
change was as yet at a conſiderable diftance. 
The emperor employed entreaties and threats. 
The king of France repreſented his rights, but 
without venturing to aſk the entire ſueceſſion 
for his grandſon. | 
The council of Madrid were as yet undeter- 
mined which ſide to take, and Charles II. who 
was every day drawing nearer to his grave, was 
in equal uncertainty. Leopold in a pique re- 
called his ambaſſador, the count de Harracah, 
from Madrid, but ſoon afterwards he ſent him 
back again, and then the hopes in favour of 
the houſe of Auſtria were revived. The kin 
of Spain wrote to the emperor that he would 
chuſe the archduke for his ſucceſſor. Then 
the French king threatned in his turn, afſem- 
bled an army on the frontiers of Spain, and the 
marquis of Harcourt was recalled from his em- 
baſſy, to command theſe forces, leaving on] 
an officer of foot at the court of Madrid, who 
had ſerved as ſecretary to the embaſly, and now 
remained in quality of reſident, as de Torci 
tells us. Thus the dying king, threatned al- 
ternately by thoſe who pretended to the ſuc- 
ceflion, and plainly perceiving that the hour of 
his 
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his death would be that of a bloody war, and 
that his dominions were on the point of being 
torn in pieces, drew towards his end comfort- 
les, irreſolute, and involved in diſquietudes. 

In this violent criſis of affairs, cardinal Por- 
tocarrero, archbiſhip of Toledo, the count of 
Monterey, and others of the Spaniſh grandees, 
determined to ſave their country, and joined 
together to prevent the diſmembring of . the 
monarchy. Their hatred to the Auſtrian go- 
vernment added a double weight to reaſons of 
ſtate in their breaſts, and did the court of 
France the moſt effential ſervice without her 
knowing it. They perſuaded Charles II. to 
prefer the grandſon of Lewis XIV. to a prince 
at ſo great a diſtance from them, and incapable 
of defending them. This was not an invali- 
dation of the ſolemn renunciations of the Spa- 
niſh crown made by the mother and wife of 
Lewis XIV. becauſe theſe had been made only 
to prevent the elder ſons of their deſcendants 
from uniting the two kingdoms under one rule ; 
and here it was an elder fon that was choſen. 
It was at the ſame time doing juſtice to the 
rights of blood, and preſerving the Spaniſh mo- 


narchy from a partition. The ſcrupulous king 


cauſed all his divines to be conſulted on this 
head, who were all of opinton with the council ; 
and ill as he was, wrote a letter with his own 
hand, to pope Innocent XII. propoſing the 
ſame caſe to him. The pope, who thought 
the liberty of Italy depended upon the weak-_ - 
ning of the houſe of Auſtria, wrote back to the 
king, „That the laws of Spain, and the good 
of Chriſtendom required of him to give the 
preference to the houſe of France.” This letter 
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of the pope's was dated July 16, 1700. He 
treated this caſe of conſcience propoſed by a 
ſovereign, as an affair of ſtate; while the king 
of Spain made a caſe of conſcience of an im- 
portant affair of ſtate. 

Lewis XIV. was informed of theſe diſpoſi- 
tions by cardinal de Janſon, who then reſided at 
Rome, and this was all the ſhare that the court 
of Verſailles had in this event. Six months 
had paſſed without there being any ambaſſador 
at the court of Madrid. This was perhaps a 
fault; but perhaps alſo this very fault ſecured 
the Spaniſh monarchy in the houſe of France. 
The king of Spain then made his third will, 
that was for a long time thought to be the only 
one, and by which he bequeathed all his do- 
minions to the duke of Anjou *. 

It was generally thought in Europe that this 
will of Charles II. had been dictated at Ver- 
ſailles. The dying king conſulted only the 
intereſt of his kingdom, and the wiſhes and 
even fears of his people; for the French king 
had ordered his troops to advance to the fron- 
tiers, in order to ſecure to himſelf a part of the 
inheritance, at the time the dying king deter- 
mined to leave him the whole. Nothing is 
more true than that the reputation of Lewis 
XIV. and the notion of his power, were the 


Some memoirs tell us that cardinal Portocarrero pre- 
vailed on the king to fign this will when be was dying, and 
give us a long ſpeech which the prelate made to this mo- 
narch, to engage him to comply wiih his requeſt, But it 
is eaſyly perceived that every thing had been prepared and 
difpoſed for this in the month of July preceding, Beſides, 
who could know what eardinal Portocarrero ſaid to the 
king when they were in private together ? 

only 
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only negotiations that completed this great re- 
volution. 

Charles of Auſtria, after having ſigned the 
ruin of his houſe, and the aggrandizement of 
that of France, languiſhed about a month 
longer, when he ended, at the age of thirty- 
nine, the obſcure life he had led while on the 
throne. It may perhaps not be altogether 
uſeleſs towards giving an inſight into the hu- 
man mind, to mention, that this monarch, a 
few months before his death, cauſed the tombs 
of his mother and his firſt wife, Maria-Louiſa 
of Orleans, to the poiſoning of whom he was 
| ſuſpected to have been privy “, to be opened, 
and kiſſed the remains of their dead bodies. 
In this he either followed the example of 
ſome of the ancient kings of Spain, or was 
willing to accuſtom himſelf to the horrors of 
death, or from a ſecret ſuperſtition thought 
that opening theſe tombs would retard the 
hour in which he was to be carried to his 
own. 

This prince was from his birth as weak in 
mind as body; and this weakneſs had ſpread 
itſelf through his dominions. It is the fate of 
monarchies to have their proſperity depend 
upon the diſpoſition of a ſingle man. Charles 
II. had been brought up in ſuch profound ig- 
norance, that when the French were beſieging 
Mons, he thought that place had belonged to 
the king of England. He neither knew where- 
abouts Flanders lay, nor what place belonged 
to him there 1. his king left the duke of 
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1 See de Torci's Memoirs, Tom. I. page 12. 
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Anjou all his dominions, without knowing 
what he had given him. 

His will was kept ſo ſecret that the count de 
Harrac, the emperor's ambaſſador, ſtill flattered 
himſelf that the archduke would be acknow- 
ledged his ſucceſſor. He waited a long time 
for the iſſue of the great council, which was 
held immediately upon the king's death; at 
length ſeeing the duke of Abrantes coming to- 
wards him with open arms, he made ſure in 
that inſtant that the archduke was king, when 
the duke embracing him, accoſted him thus: 
Vengo ad expedir me de la caſa de Auſtria, I am 
come to take my leave of the houſe of Auſtria.” 

Thus, after two hundred years of war and 
negociations, for ſome few frontier towns of the 
Spaniſh dominions, the houſe of France, by the 
ſingle ſtroke of a pen, was put in poſſeſſion of 
the whole monarchy, without treaties, without 
intrigues, and even without having entertained 
hopes of the ſucceſſion. We thought ourſelves 
- obliged to bring to light the ſimple truth of a 
fact which has till now been obſcured by fo 
many ſtateſmen and hiftorians, led away by 
their own prejudices, and by appearances, 
that are almoſt always fallacious. What we 
find related in a number of books concerning 
the ſums of money diſtributed by the marſhal 
d'Harcourt, and the bribing of the Spaniſh mi- 
niſters to get this will ſigned, may be ranked in 
the number of political lies and popular errors. 
But the king of Spain, in chuſing for his ſuc- 
ceſfor the grand-fon of a king who had ſo long 
been his enemy, had always in view the con- 
ſequences that naturally follow from a notion 
of a general equilibrium of power. The duke 

ot 
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of Anjou, Lewis XIV's grand-ſon, was called 
to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, only becauſe he could 
never pretend to the crown of France; and in 
this very will, by which, in default of younger 
children of the blood of Lewis XIV. the arch- 
duke Charles, (afterwards the emperor Charles 
VI.) is called to the ſucceſſion, it is expreſly 
declared, that the empire and Spain ſhall never 
be united under one ſovereign. 

Lewis XIV. might till have abided by the 
treaty of partition, which was profitable for 
France, or he might have accepted the will, 
which was to the — of his family. This 
Nov. 11. matter was a ally in debate in an 

extraordinary council, The chan- 
cellor, Pontchartrain, and the duke 
of Beauvilliers, were of opinion to abide by the 
treaty, as foreſeeing the danger of having a 
new war to ſupport. Lewis ſaw nothing fire 
this; but he was accuſtomed not to fear war. 
He therefore accepted the will, and as he was 
coming out of the council, meeting the prin- 
ceſs of Conti, with madame the dutcheſs; 
« Well, ſaid he to them ſmiling, on which 
ide are you?” and then without giving them 
time to reply. Which ſoever lide f take, 
added he, I am ſure to be blamed *.“ 


The 


; ® Notwithſtanding the juſt contempt in which the pre- 
tended memoirs of madame de Maintenon are held through- 
out France, we think it neceſſary to acquaint ſtrangers 
that every thing there ſaid relating to this will, is entirely 
falſe. The author pretends, that when the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador preſented the will of Charles II. to Lewis, that 
prince replied, -<« We ſhall conſider of it.“ Certainly the 
king never made ſo extraordinary a reply, ſince by the 
b n ; mar- 
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The actions of kings, though often extra- 


vagantly flattered, are likewiſe liable to the 
ſevereſt ſtrictures, inſomuch that the king 
of England himſelf underwent the reproaches 
of bis parliament, and his miniſters were pro- 
ſecuted for having been concerned in the treaty 
of partition. The Engliſh, who reaſon better 
than any other nation, but who frequently ſuf- 
fer the rage of party ſpirit to extinguiſh that 
reaſon, exclaimed unanimouſly both againſt 
William, who had made this treaty, and againſt 
Lewis, who had broke it. 

Europe at firſt ſeemed loſt in ſurpriſe, and 
unable ro beſtir itſelf when it ſaw the Spaniſh 
monarchy become ſubje&t to France, whoſe 
rival it had been for above three hundred years. 
Lewis XLV. ſeemed the moſt fortunate and 
powerful monarch in the world. He ſaw him- 
ſelf, at the age of ſixty-two, ſurrounded with a 
numerous poſterity, and one of his grand-ſons 
going to rule, under his orders, the kingdom of 

pain, America, one half of Italy, and the Low 
Countries. The emperor as yet could do no- 
thing but complain. 

King William, now fifty-two years of age, 
infirm and feeble, no longer appeared the for- 
midable enemy he had been. He could not 
make war without the conſent of his parlia- 


marquis de Torci's confeſſion, the Spaniſh ambaſſador had 


not his audience of Lewis XIV, till after the holding of 


the council in which the will was accepted, 

The miniſter who then reſided in Spain from the French 
court, was named Blẽcour, and not Belcour; and the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador's name was Caſtel dos Rios, and not Rius. 
The anſwer made by the king to this ambaſſador never 
had exiſtence but in this idle romance, 
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ment; and Lewis had taken care to ſend ſums 
of money over to England, with a view 
to purchaſe ſeveral votes in that aſlenibly. 
William, and the Dutch, not being ſtrong 
enough to declare themſelves, wrote to Phili 
V. as to the lawful king of Spain. Lewis XIV. 
was ſure of the elector of Bavaria, father to the 
young prince, lately deceaſed, who had been 
appointed king. This elector, who governed 
the Netherlands in the name of the deceaſed 
king, Charles II. immediately ſecured the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Flanders to Philip V. and left a paſ- 
fage open for the French army through his clec- 
torate to the capital of Germany, in caſe the 
emperor ſhould venture to declare war. The 
elector of Cologne, brother to the elector of 
Bavaria, was as intimately connected with 
France as his brother, and theſe two princes 
ſeemed to act with reaſon on their ſide. The 
party of the houſe of Bourbon was at that time 
without compariſon the ſtrongeſt. The duke 
of Savoy, already father-in-law to the duke of 
Burgundy, was going to be the ſame to the 
king of Spain, and was to have the command 
of the French forces 'in Italy. It was hardly 
imagined then that the father of the dutcheſs of 
Burgundy and the queen of Spain, would ever 
make war upon his two ſons-in-law. 

The duke of Mantua, who had been fold to 
France by his miniſter, now ſold himſelf, and 
received a French garriſon into Mantua. The 
dutchy of Milan acknowledged Lewis's grand- 
fon without heſitation; and even Portugal, 
who was naturally the enemy of Spain, imme- 
diately joined with it. In a word, from Gib. 
raltar to Antwerp, and from the 5 
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Naples, all ſeemed to be at the devotion of the 
Bourbons. The king was ſo elated with his 
proſperity, that talking with the duke of Roche- 
foucault one day, on the ſubject of the propo- 
fals which the emperor made him at that time, 
he expreſſed himſelf thus: 4* You will find 
them ſtill more inſolent than you have been 
told *.” | 

King William, who to the hour of his death 
continued an enemy to Lewis XIV. promiſed 
the emperor to arm England and Holland in 
his cauſe: he likewiſe engaged the court of 
Denmark in bis intereſt : at length he ſigned 
at the Hague that league which had been al- 
ready ſet on foot againſt the houſe of Sent 
France. The king however was not *P* 
much ſurpriſed at this, and depending 1701 
upon the diviſions he hoped to cauſe in the 
Engliſh parliament, by the money he had ſent 
over, and ſtill more on the united forces of 
France and Spain, ſeemed to deſpiſe his ene- 
mies. Ee 

At this time, king James died at St. Ger- 
main. Lewis migtt on this occaſton have 
paid what appeared due to decency and good 
politics, in not too haſtily acknowledging the 
prince of Wales for king of England, after 
baving already acknowledged William's title 
by the peace of Ryſwick. He was at firſt de- 
termined, from an emotion of pure generoſity, 
to give the ſon of king James the conſolation 
of a title and dignity which bis unfortunate 


— ——— 
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At leaſt this is what we find related by Mr. Dangeau, 
in his manuſcript memoirs, though they are not always 
ſtrictly true. 
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had bore till the hour. of his death, and which 
the treaty of Ryſwick did not take from him. 
The principal miniſters of the council however 
were all of a different opinion. The duke of 
Beauvilliers eſpecially, ſet forth, in the moſt 
eloquent manner, the many ſcourges of war 
which were likely to be the conſequence of ſo 
dangerous a magnanimity. This nobleman 
was governor to the duke of Burgundy, and in 
every thing thought like that prince's preceptor, 
the famous archbiſhop of Cambrai, ſo well 
known by his humane maxims of government, 
and the preference he gave to the intereſts of 
the people, over the grandeur of the monarch, 
The marquis de 'Torci enforced as a politician 
what the duke de Beauvilliers had advanced as a 
citizen. He repreſented how impolitic it was 
to incenſe the Engliſh nation by ſo raſh a ſtep. 
Lewis yielded to the opinion of his council, and 
reſolved not to acknowledge the fon of James II. 
as king. The ſame day Mary of Modena, 
widow to the deceaſed James, went to madame 
de Maintenon's apartments to ſpeak with Lewis 
XIV. She found him there, and with a flood 
of tears conjured him not to treat her ſon, her- 
ſelf, and the memory of a king he had pro- 
tected, with ſo much indignity as to refuſe a 
title, the only remains of all their former great- 
neſs. She obſerved, that as her fon had always 
received the honours of a prince of Wales, he 
ought” to be treated as king after the death 
of his father; and that even William himſelf 
could not complain of this, provided he was 
left to enjoy his uſurpation. To theſe argu- 
ments ſhe added others, which concerned the 
intereſt and glory of Lewis XIV. She repre- 

ſented 
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ſented to him that whether he acknowledged 
the ſon of James II. or not, the Engliſh would 
nevertheleſs declare againſt France; and that he 
would only feel the vexation of having ſacri- 
ficed the moſt noble ſentiments to a fruitleſs pre- 
caution. heſe repreſentations and tears were 
powerfully ſeconded by madame de Maintenon. 
The king reſumed his former ſentiments, and 
the noble reſolution of protecting diſtreſſed 
kings to the utmoſt of his power. ba a word, 
James III. was acknowledged the ſame day 
that it had been determined in council not to 
acknowledge him. 

The marquis de Torci has frequently owned 
this remarkable anecdote; he has not indeed 
inſerted it in his memoirs, becauſe (as he 
himſelf obſerves) he thought it was not to 
the honour ot his maſter, to be prevailed upon 
by two wonten, to alter a reſolution which had 
been taken in his council. Some Engliſh gen- 
tlemen* have told me, that had it not been for 
this ſtep, their parliament might not perhaps 
have taken part againſt the houſes of Bourbon 
and Auſtria; but that this acknowledging as 


* Among others, my lord Bolingbroke, who in his me- 
moirs has ſince juſtified all that the author of the Age of 
Lewis XIV. advances. See his letters, Vol, II. page 56. 
Mr. de Torci is of the ſame opinion in his memoirs : he 
ſays, Vol. I. page 164, The king's reſolution to acknow- 
ledge the prince of Wales for king of England, wrought a 
change in the diſpoſitions which a great part of the nation 
ſhewed towards preſerving the peace, &c.” Lord Boling- 
broke ſays, in his letters, that Lewis XIV, acknowledged 
the pretender © through female importunities.“ Theſe are 
ſufficient proofs how induſtriouſly the author of the Age of 
Lewis XIV. has ſought after the truth, and with what can- 
dour he has related it, 
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their king a perſon whom they had baniſhed, 
appeared an inſult offered to the nation, and an 
attempt towards exerciſing an abſolute authority 
over Europe. The ſpirit of freedom which then 

revailed among the Engliſh, and that was not a 

ittle encreaſed by the hatred they baxe to Lewis, 
on account of his great power, made the na- 
tion contribute with chearfulneſs to all the ſup- 
plies which William demanded. 

It appears more probable that the Engliſh 
would have declared war againſt Lewis XIV. 
even though he had refuſed the empty title of 
king to the ſon of James II. His grandſon being 
in poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy ſeemed 
alone ſufficient to arm all the maritime powers 
againſt him. A few members of the houſe of 
commons bribed to favour his cauſe, could ne- 
ver have oppoſed the torrent of the nation. It 
remains to be decided, whether madam de Main- 
tenon judged better than the French council, 
and whether Lewis XIV. was in the right to 
indulge the pride and ſenſibility of his foul ? 

The emperor Leopold firſt began this war in 
Italy, in the ſpring of the year 1701. Italy 
has always been the favourite object in all the 
concerns of the emperors. He knew his arms 
could more eaſily penetrate here through the 
Tiroleſe and the Venetian ſtate; for Venice, 
though neuter in appearance, ſtill inclined more 
to the houſe of Auſtria than to that of France, 
and being moreover obliged by treaties to allow 

a paſſage to the German troops, ſhe found no 
great difficulty to accompliſh theſe treaties. 

The emperor, before he ventured to attack 
Lewis XIV. on the fide of Germany, waited 
till the Germanic body began to ſtir in his fa- 

vour. 
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vour. He had good intelligence in the Spaniſh 
court, and even a party there; but neither of 
theſe could prove of ſervice without the pre- 
ſence of one of his ſons, and he could not be 
tranſported thither but with the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh and Dutch fleets. King William haſ- 
tened the neceſſary preparations; his ſoul more 
active than ever, in a feeble and almoſt lifeleſs 
body, ſet every thing in motion; not ſo much 
with a view to ſerve the houſe of Auſtria as to 
humble Lewis XIV. 

He was to have headed the armies himſelf, at 
the beginning of the year 1702; but death pre- 
vented his deſign. A fall from his arch 
horſe completed the diſorder of his are 16, 
enfeebled organs, and a flight fever * * 
carried him off. He died without making any 
reply to what the Engliſh clergymen * who at- 
tended at his bed - ſide ſaid to him in relation to 
their religion, and ſhewed no concern but for 
the affairs of Europe. 

He left behind him the character of a great 
politician though he was never popular, and a 
formidable general though he had loſt ſo many 
battles; always circumſpect in his conduct, and 
ſpirited only in the day of battle; he reigned 
peaceably in England merely becauſe he did not 


Our author is in this place miſtaken, Inſtead of ſhew- 
ing any ſolicitude about the affairs of Europe, he paid 
little or no attention to the Earl of Albemarle, juſt arrived 
from Holland, when he explained to him in private the po- 
ſture of affairs upon the continent: all the anſwer he made 
was, Fe tire vers ma fin, My life draws near a cloſe.“ He 
conferred on ſpiritual matters with archbiſhop Tenniſon 
and biſhop Burnet, and received the ſacrament with great 
devotion, 
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attempt to be abſolute; he was called the Eng- 
liſh ſtadtholder and the Dutch king; he un- 
derſtood all the European languages, but ſpoke 
none of them well, as he had a much greater 
ſhare of reflection than imagination; he affec- 
ted to hate flatterers and flattery, perhaps be- 
cauſe Lewis XIV. ſeemed to take rather too 
much pleaſure in them. His reputation was of 
a different kind from that of the French mo- 
narch; thoſe who admired moſt the advantage 
of having acquired a kingdom without any na- 
tural right, and of maintaining the rule over a 
people without being beloved by them; of hav- 
ing governed Holland with all the authority of 
a ſovereign, without enſlaving it ; of having been 
the ſoul and head of one half of Europe, without 
poſſeſſing the talents of a general, or the courage 
of a ſoldier ; of never having perſecuted any one 
on the ſcore of religion; of having a contempt 
for the ſuperſtitious prejudices of mankind ; 
of having been ſimple and moderate in his man- 
ners; ſuch I ſay will doubtleſs give the title of 
great to William, rather than to Lewis : while 
thoſe who are more delighted with the plea- 
ſures of a brilliant court, with magnificence, 
with the protection given to the arts, with a 
zeal for the public good, a thirſt for glory, and 
a talent for reigning, who are more ſtruck 

with 


* In what ſhape Lewis XIV. could be ſaid to be zealous 
for the public good, we cannot conceive ; he whoſe cri- 
minal ambition impoveriſhed his kingdom, and reduced his 
ſubjects to miſery. As to his talent for reigning we ſhall 
only obſerve, that, after Richelieu had reduced the power 
of the nobles, and Colbert had enriched the kingdom with 
ccmmetce, as well as eſtabliſhed the plan of internal go- 
veinn.ent, it was a very eaſy matter to maintain _— 
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with the lofty manner in which miniſters and 
generals added whole provinces to France, only 
on an order from their king; who are more 
aſtoniſhed to ſee a ſingle ſtate make head againſt 
ſo many powers; who have greater eſteem for 
a king of France that procures the kingdom of 
Spain for his grandſon, than for a ſon in-law 
who dethrones his wife's father; in a word, 
thoſe who admire more the protector than the 
perſecutor of king James, ſuch will give Lewis 
the preference. 

To William III. ſucceeded the princeſs Anne, 
daughter to king James by the daughter of 
Lawyer Hyde, afterwards chancellor and one 
of the principal men of the kingdom. She was 
married to the prince of Denmark, who ranked 
only as the firſt ſubject in the kingdom. As 
ſoon as ſhe came to the crown, ſhe adopted all 
the meaſures of her predeceſſor king William, 
though ſhe had been at open variance with him 
during his life. Theſe meaſures were thoſe of 
the nation. In other kingdoms, a prince obliges 
his. people to enter blindly into all his views ; 
but at London a king muſt enter into thoſe of 
his people “. | 

The diſpoſitions made by England and Hol- 
land for placing, if poſſible, the archduke Charles, 
ſon to the emperor Leopold, on the throne of 
Spain, or at leaſt to oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of 
the Bourbon family, were ſuch as perhaps may 
be ſaid to merit the attention of all ages. 


and order in a nation of ſlaves, overawed by a ſtanding 
army of above four hundred thouſand ruffians, inured to 
blood and rapine. 

* Witneſs this and the laſt war upon the continent, 
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The Dutch on their ſides were to maintain an 
army of one hundred and two thouſand men in 
pay, either in garriſon or in the field. This 
was much more than the vaſt Spaniſh monarchy 
could furniſh at that time: a province of mer- 
chants, who, thirty years before, had been al- 
moſt totally ſubdued in the ſpace of two months, 
could now do more than the maſters of Spain, 
Naples, Flanders, Peru, and Mexico. Eng- 
land promiſed to furniſh forty thouſand men. 
It happens in moſt alliances, that, in the long 
run, the parties concerned fall ſhort of their 
promiſed quotas; but England, on the contrary, 
furniſhed fifty thouſand men the ſecond year in- 
ſtead of forty, which ſhe had promiſed ; and, in 
the latter part of the war, ſhe had in pay, on 
the frontiers of France, in Spain, Italy, Ire- 
land, America, and on board her fleet, up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
fighting men, ſoldiers and failors, partly her 
own troops, partly thoſe of her allies ; an ex- 
pence which appears almoſt incredible to thoſe 
who reflect, that England, properly ſo called, 
is not a third ſo large as France, and has not 
one half the quantity of coin; but will appear 
probable in the eyes of thoſe who know what 
trade and credit can do. The Engliſh always 
bore the greateſt ſhare of the burthen in this 
alliance, while the Dutch inſenſibly leſſened 
theirs ; for after all, the republic of the ſtates- 
general is only an illuſtrious trading company, 
whereas England is a fruitful country abound- 
'ing in merchants and ſoldiers. 

The emperor was to ſurniſh eighty thouſand 
men, excluſive of the ſuccours of the empire, 
and thoſe allies whom he hoped to detatch _ 
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the houſe of Bourbon ; and yet the grandſon 
of Lewis XIV. was already ſeated peaceably 
on his throne at Madrid, and Lewis, at the 
beginning of the century, was at the zenith of 
his power and glory : but thoſe who penetrat- 
ed into the reſources of the ſeveral courts of 
Europe, and eſpecially that of France, began 
to fear ſome reverſe. Spain, that had been 
weakened under the laſt kings of the race of 
Charles V. was ſtill more feeble during the 
early part of the reign of the Bourbons. The 
houſe of Auſtria had partiſans in ſeveral pro- 
vinces of this monarchy; Catalonia ſeemed 
ready to ſhake off the new yoke, and acknow- 
ledze the archduke Charles. It was impoſſible 
but that Portugal muſt ſooner or later, fide 
with the houſe of Auſtria, It was plainly its 
entereſt to encourage a civil war among the 
Spaniards, its natural enemies, that might turn 
to the advantage of Liſbon. The duke of Sa- 
voy, lately become father-in-law to the new 
king of Spain, and linked to the Bourbons by 
the ties of blood as well as treaties, ſeemed al- 
ready diſpleaſed with his ſons-in-law. Fifty 
thouſand crowns per month, afterwards raiſed 
to two hundred thouſand franks, did not ap- 
pear a ſufficiently valuable conſideration to bind 
him to their intereſt ; he wanted at leaſt Mont- 
ferrat, Mantua, and a part of the dutchy of 
Milan. The haughty behaviour he met with 
from the French generals, and from the mi- 
niſtry at Verſailles, made him apprehenſive, 
and not without reaſon, that he ſhould ſoon be 
held for nothing by his two ſons-in-law, who 
kept his dominions ſurrounded on every ſide. 
He had already — the emperor for France 
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without any ceremony; and it ſeemed more 
than probable, that, finding himſelf fo little re- 
arded by the latter, he would change ſides the 
firſt oportunity. | 
As to the court of Lewis XIV. and his king- 
dom, nice ſpirits already perccived a change in 
them, which is only viſible to the groſſer ones 
when the decline is far advanced. The king, 
now upwards of ſixty years of age, was grown 
more retired, and conſequently knew leſs of 
mankind ; he ſaw things at too great a diſtance, 
and with eycs leſs diſcerning, and dazzled with 
proſperity. Madame de Maintenon, with all 
the amiable qualities ſhe was miſtreſs of, had 
neither the ſtrength, greatneſs, nor courage of 
mind, requilite for ſupporting the glory of a 
ſtate: ſhe was inſtrumental in procuring the 
management of. the finances in 1698, and the 
department of war in 1701, for her creature 
Chamillard, who . was more of the honeſt man 
than the miniſter, and had ingratiated himſelf 
with the king by his diſcreet conduct, when 
employed at St. Cyr; but, notwithſtanding an 
outward appearance of modeſty, he had the 
misfortune to think himſelf capable of bearing 
two burthens, which Colbert and Louvois had 
with difficulty ſupported ſeparately. The king, 
depending upon his own experience, thought 
that he could ſucceſsfully direct his miniſters ; and 
when Louvois died, he ſaid to king James, I 
have loſt a good miniſter, but neither your affairs 
nor mine ſhall go the worſe for it.” When he 
made choice of Barbeſieux to ſucceed Louvois 
as fecretary of war, he ſaid to him, *I formed 
your father, and will form you.” He expreſ- 


ſed himſelf much in the ſame manner to Cha- 
millard. 
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millard. A king who had been ſo long engag- 
ed in public affairs, and with ſuch great ſucceſs, 
ſeemed to have a right to talk in this manner, 

In regard to the generals whom he employ - 
ed, they were frequently confined by the ſtrict 
orders they received from him, like ambaſſadors 
who muſt not depart from their inſtructions. 
He and Chamillard directed the operations of 
the campaign in madame de Maintenon's cloſet. 
If a general was defirous of executing any 
great undertaking, he was frequently obliged 
to diſpatch a courier to court for permiſſion, 
who at his return found the opportunity loſt, or 
the general beaten. 

Mititary rewards and dignities were profuſely 
laviſhed under Chamillard's adminiftration ; 
numbers of young perſons, hardly out of their 
leading-ſtrings, were allowed to purchaſe re- 
giments, which, with the enemy, was the re- 
ward of twenty years ſervice. This difference 
was very ſenſibly felt on many occaſions, in 
which an experienced officer might have pre- 
vented a total rout. The crofles of the knights 
of St. Lewis, a reward invented by the king 
in 1693, and then the object of emulation 
among the officers, were expoſed to ſale in the 
beginning of Chamillard's miniſtry, and were 
to be bought for fifty crowns a-piece, at any of 
the war- offices. Military diſcipline, the ſoul 
of ſervice, which had been fo ſtrictly kept up by 
Louvois had degenerated into a fatal remiſſneſs; 
the companies were not complete in their num- 
ber of men, nor the regiments in their officers. 
Hence aroſe a defect, which, ſuppoſing an 
equality in other reſpects, muſt infallibly oc- 
caſion the loſs of all their battles; for, to have 
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an equal extent of front with that of the enemy, 
they were obliged to oppoſe weak battalions to 
ſtrong and numerous ones. The magazines 
were no longer ſo well provided, nor at ſuch 
convenient diſtances, nor were the arms ſo well 
tempered as formerly. Thoſe therefore who 
perceived theſe defects in the adminiſtration, 
and knew what generals France had to deat 
with, trembled for her, even in the midſt of 
thoſe firſt advantages which ſeemed to promiſe 
her greater ſucceſs than ever * +. 


The compiler of the memoirs of madam de Maintenon 
fays, that, towards the end of the foregoing war, the mar- 
quis de Nangis, colonel of the king's regiment, told him, 
that he had no way to ſtop the deſertion of. his ſoldiers but 
by knocking the deſerters on the head, It is worth while to 
remark, that this marquis de Nangis, afterwards a marſhal, 
was not colonel of the king's regiment till the year 1711. 

The ſame author abuſes the regiment of guards, whom he 
calls Pierrots : he ſeems not to know how they diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves at Valcour, Steinkirk, Nervinde, and at almoſt 
every fiege, Hiſtory ſhould not be a ſatire againſt any body 
of men, or private perſons. 

+ All theſe circumſtances imply, that the former proſpe- 
rity of Lewis was not owing to his own perſonal talents, 
but entirely to the great abilities of his old miniſters and ge- 
nerals, who were now no more, 
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CHAP, CLXXXI. 


The War of 1701. Conduct of Prince Eu“ 
GENE, Marſhal VILLEROI, the Duke of 
VENnDOME, the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, 
and MARSHAL VILLARS; till the Year 


1703, 
gf 2 HE firſt general who put a check to the ſu- 


periority of the French arms was a French- 
man, for ſo we ſhould call prince Eugene, tho' he 
was the grandſon of Charles Emanuel, duke of 
Savoy: his father, the count de Soiſſons, had 
ſettled in France, where he was lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the king's armies, and governor of Cham- 
pagne; and ac vary Rows, A one of the 
nieces of cardinal Mazarin. From 
this ma ch, ſo unfortunate in other Ock. 1663 
reſpects, was born at Paris this prince, who af- 
terwards proved ſo dangerous an adverſary to 
Lewis XIV. and was ſo little known to him in 
his youth. He was known at firſt in France 


dy the name of the Chevalier de Carignan; he 
t 


afterwards took the petit-collet, and was called 
the Abbot of Savoy. It is faid that l. aſked 
the king for a regiment, which his majeſty re- 
fuſed him, on account of his being too much 
connected with the princes of Conti, who were 
then in diſgrace. Not being able to ſucceed 
with Lewis XIV. he went to ſerve the empe= 
ror againſt the Turks in Hungary, in 1684, 
together with the princes of Conti, who had 
already made a glorious campaign there. The 
king ſent an order to the princes of Conti, and 
all thole who had accompaned them in this ex- 
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pedition, to return home. The abbot of Savoy. 
was the only one who refufed to comply wit 

this mandate : he continued his journey, openly 
declaring that he renounced France for ever. 
The king when he was told of this, ſaid to his 
courtiers *, „Don't you think I have had a 
great loſs ?” and theſe gentlemen immediately 
gave it as their opinion, that the abbot of 
Savoy would always be a mad-headed fellow, 
and fit for nothing. They founded their judg- 
ments on certain ſallies of youth, by which 
we are never to judge of men. This prince, 
who was held in ſo much contempt at the 
court of France, was born with all the qualifi- 
cations which form the hero in war, and the 
great man in peace; he had a juſt and lofty 
mind, and the neceſſary courage both in the 
field and the cabinet; he was guilty of faults, 
as all generals have been, but theſe were loſt in 


See Dangeau*'s memoirs. 

There were at that time ſeveral young lords of the court, 
who wrote indecent letters to the princes of Conti, in 
which they were wanting in the reſpect they owed the 
king, and in complaiſance to Mad. de Maintenon, who was 
then only a favourite, Theſe letters were intercepted, and 
the young people in diſgrace for ſome time. 

The compiler of the memoirs of Maintenon is the only 
one who aſſerts that the duke de la Rochaguien, ſaid to his 
brother, the marquis de Liencourt, ©* Brother, you deſerve 
death if your letters are intercepted.” In the firſt place, no 
one deſerves death for having a faulty letter intercepted, 
but for having wrote it; and in the next place, no one de- 
ſerves death for writing a jeſt. It is evident that theſe 
young lords did not deſerve death, becauſe they were all 
taken into favour again ; all theſe ſuppoſitious ſpeeches, 
which. are ſo lightly repeated in the world, and afterwards 


collected and publiſhed by obſcure and mercenary writers, 
are undeſerving of our believe, 
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the number of his great actions. He ſhook the 
greatneſs of Lewis XIV. and the Ottoman 
power: he governed the empire; and, in the 
courſe of his victories and miniſtry, ſnewed an 
equal contempt for vain- glory and riches. He 
cheriſhed, and even protected learning, as much 
as could be done at the court of Vienna. At 
this time he was about thirty-ſeven years of 
age, and had the experience of his own victo- 
ries over the Turks, and the faults which he 
had ſeen committed by the Imperialiſts in the 
late wars in which he ſerved againſt France. 
He entered Italy by the country of Trent, in 
the territories of Venice, with thirty thouſand 
men, and full liberty to make ſuch uſe of them 
as he pleaſed. The court at firſt forbid mar- 
ſhal Catinat to oppoſe the paſſage of prince Eu- 
gene, either becauſe they would not commit 
the firſt act of hoſtility, which was bad policy 
when the enemy had already taken up arms, or 
elſe becauſe they would not diſoblige the Vene- 
tians, who were however leſs to be feared than 
the German army. This firſt miſtake in the 
court occaſioned marſhal Catinat to commit 
others. That perſon rarely ſucceeds who fol- 
lows a plan that is not his own; beſides, we 
well know how difficult a matter it 1s, in a 
country cut through with rivers and ſtreams of 
water, to prevent a ſkilful enemy from paſting 
them. Prince Eugene, to a great depth of 
icheming, added a lively promptitude of execu- 
tion. From the nature of the ground likewiſe 
on the banks of the Adigi, the enemy's army 
was more compact, while that of the French 
was more extended. Catinat was for marching 
to meet the enemy; but the licutenants-general 

ſtarted 
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ſtarted difficulties, and formed cabals againſt 
him. Inſtead of making them obey him, he 
gave way; the mildneſs of his diſpoſition led 
him to commit this great error. Eugene began 
July 4 - ogy the poſt of Carpi, near the 
p * White Canal, which was defended by 
7 St. Fremont, who neglected the gene- 
ral's orders in ſome reſpects, and occaſioned his 
own defeat. After this ſucceſs, the German 
army had the command of all the country, be- 
tween the Adigi and the Adda, and penetrated 
into the Breſſan, while Catinat retreated behind 
the Oglio. Several good officers approved of 
this retreat, which, in their opinion, was a very 
prudent one; to which we may further add, 
that the failure of the proviſions and am- 
munition promiſed by the miniſtry, render- 
ed it abſolutely neceſſary. The courtiers, 
and eſpecially thoſe who had hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding Catinat in the command, repreſent- 
ed his behaviour as a ſcandal to the French 
name. Marſhal Villeroi perſuaded them that 
he could retrieve the honour of the nation ; the 
confidence with which he ſpoke, and the liking 
the king had to him, procured him the com- 
mand in Italy; and marſhal Catinat, notwith- 
ſtanding his former victories of Staffarde and 

Marſailles, was obliged to ſerve under him. 
The marſhal duke de Villeroi was ſon to the 
king's governor, had been brought up with his 
royal maſter, and always enjoyed a principal 
ſhare of his favour : he had been with him in 
all his campaigns, and made one in all his par- 
ties of pleaſure: he was of an agreeable and 
engaging figure, extremely brave, a very wor- 
thy man, a good friend, ſincere in his connec- 
3 tions, 
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tions, and magnificent in all his actions *. But 
his enemies ſaid he was more taken up, after 
he came to be general, with the honour and 
pleaſure of commanding, than with the ſchemes 
of a great captain, and reproached him with 
being ſo much wedded to his own opinion, as 
to ſlight the advice of every one elſe. 

He now repaired to Italy, to lord it over Ca- 
tinat, and diſguſt the duke of Savoy. His be- 
haviour ſhewed, that he thought a favourite of 
Lewis XIV. at the head of fo powerful an ar- 
my was infinitely ſuperior to a prince. He 
never called the duke by any other name than 
Monf. de Savoy, and treated him like a com- 
mon general in the pay of France, and not like 
a ſovereign. In a word, the friendfhip of this 
prince was not regarded ſo much as was neceſ- 
ſary, conſidering that he was maſter of the bar- 
riers which nature has placed between France 
and Italy. The court thought that fear was 
the ſureſt knot to bind him; and that a French 


The author, who in his younger days had frequently 
the honour of ſeeing this nobleman, thinks himſelf autho- 
riſed to declare that the above is his real character. La Bau- 
mette, who abuſes both marſhal Villeroi and marſhal Vil- 
lars, and many others, in his notes on the age of Lewis 
XIV. ſpeaks thus of the late marſhal duke of Villeroi, page 
102, Vol. III. of the memoirs of Mad. de Maintenon, ** Vil- 
leroi the vain-glorious, who uſed to amuſe the women with 
ſo eaſy an air, and would aſk his ſervants with ſo much 
arrogance, *©* Is there any money put into my pockets ?”? 
How can any perſon put into the mouth, I will not ſay of a 
great nobleman, but even of any well-bred man, words 
which were ſaid to have been ſpoken by a financier? How 
can he pretend to talk of ſo many great men of the paſt 
age, as if he had ſeen them all? Or, how can any one have 
the aſſurance to commit to writing ſuch falſe and ſcurrilous 
reflections? 
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army, ſurrounding about ſix or ſeven thouſand 
Piedmonteſe, was a ſufficient pledge for his 
fidelity. Marſhal Villeroi behaved to him as 
his equal in common correſpondence, and his 
ſuperior in the command. The duke of Savoy 
had the empty title of generaliſſimo, but mar- 
ſhal Villeroi was ſo in fact. He immediately 
gave orders for attacking prince Eugene in-the 
poſt of Chiari, near the Oglio. The general 


_ officers were of opinion, that it was againſt all 


the rules of war to attack this poſt, for theſe 


_ eſſential reaſons ; that it was of no conſequence ; 


that the entrenchments were inacceſſible; that 
nothing could be gained by forcing them, and 
that, if they failed, the reputation of the whole 
campaign would be loſt. Villeroi however told 
the duke of Savoy that he muſt march, and ſent 
an aid-de-camp to order marſhal Catinat in his 
name to begin the attack. Catinat made the 
meſſenger repeat the order to him three diffe- 
rent times; then turning towards the officers 
who were under his command, „Come on 
then, gentlemen, we muſt obey.” 
They marched directly up to the en- 
trenchments, and the duke of Savoy 
fought like a perſon who had no ſubject of 
complaint againſt France. Catinat ſought every 
where for death; he was wounded, but never- 
theleſs, on ſeeing the king's troops repulſed, he 
made a retreat; after which he quitted the army, 
and returned to Verſailles, to give an account 
of his conduct to the king, without complain- 
3 any one. 

rince Eugene always maintained his ſuperi- 
ority over marſhal Villeroi ; at length, in the 
heart of the winter 1702, one day that the 
marſhal 


Sept. 11, 
1701 
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marſhal was ſleeping in full ſecurity in Cre- 
mona, a pretty ſtrong town, and pro- 8 
vided with a very numerous garriſon, 8 
he found himſelf awakened with the 125 
noiſe of a diſcharge of ſmall arms; upon 
which he roſe in haſte, mounted his horſe, 
and the firſt thing he met with was a ſquadron 
of the enemy. The marſhal is immediately 
made priſoner and led out of the town, without 
knowing any thing that had paſled there, and 
unable to conceive the cauſe of ſo extraordinary 
an event. Prince Eugene was already in the 
town of Cremona; a prieſt called Bozzoli, pro- 
voſt of St. Mary la Nova, had introduced the 
German troops through a common ſewer. Four 
hundred men having been conveyed through 
this ſewer into the prieſt's houſe, immediately 
killed the guard at the two gates, which were 
flung open, and prince Eugene enters the city 
with four thouſand men. All this was done 
before the governor, who was a Spaniard, had 
the leaſt fuſpicion, or marſhal Villeroi was 
awake. The whole affair was conducted with 
the greateſt ſecrecy, order, and diligence. The 
Spaniſh governor on the firſt alarm, appeared in 
the ſtreet with a few ſoldiers, but was preſently 
ſhot dead with a muſket; all the general officers 
were either killed or made priſoners, excepting 
lieutenant-general count de Revel, and the 
marquis du Pralin. Chance however confound- 
ed the prudent meaſures of prince Eugene. 

It happened that the chevalier d'Entragues 
was that day to review the regiment of marines, 
of which he was colonel; the ſoldiers were aſ- 
ſembled by four o'clock in the morning, in one 
of the outparts of the city, exactly at the time 

2 that 
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that prince Eugene entered at the other part * 
d'Entragues began to run through the ſtreets. 
with his ſoldiers; he makes head againſt thoſe 
of the enemy that come in his way, and by 
this means gives the reſt of the garriſon time to 
repair thither. "The ſtreets and ſquares were 
now filled with officers and ſoldiers, confuſedly 
mingled together, ſome with arms, ſome with- 
out, and others half naked, without any com- 
mander at their head. The fight is begun in 
the utmoſt confuſion, and they entrench them- 
ſelves from ſtreet to ſtreet, and from ſquare to 
ſquare. Two Iriſh regiments, that made part 
of the garriſon, checked the efforts of the Im- 
perialiffs. Never was greater prudence ſhewn 
in the ſurprize of a town, nor more valour in 
defending it. The garriſon conſiſted of about 
five thouſand men ; prince Eugene had as yet 
introduced only four thouſand ; a large detach- 
ment of his army was to have joined them by 
the bridge over the Po; the meaſures were well 
concerted, but another ſtroke of chance rendered 
them all fruitleſs. This bridge, which was 
guarded only by an hundred French ſoldiers, 
was to have been ſeized upon by the German 
cuiraſſiers, who were ordered to go and make 
themſelves maſters of it, the inſtant prince Eu- 
gene entered the town. For this purpoſe, as 
they came in by the ſouth gate, next to the 
common ſewer, they were to go out into the 
country of Cremona at the north part of the 
city, thro' the Po-gate, and then immediately 
make the beſt of their way to the bridge. As 
they were going through the city, the guide 
who conducted them was killed by a muſket- 
ſhot from a window; the cuiraſſiers _— one 

rect 
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ſtreet for another, and wander out of their way. 
During this ſmall interval of time, the Iriſh af- 
ſemble at the Po-gate, attack and repulſe the 
cuiraſſiers; and the marquis du Pralin, ſeizing 
this lucky moment, orders the bridge to be 
broken down; the ſuccours which the enemy 
expected cannot arrive, and the town is ſaved. 
Prince Eugene, after having fought the whole 
day, and conſtantly keeping voſſeſſion of the 
gate by which he entered, at length retired, 
taking with him marſhal Villeroi, and moſt of 
the general officers priſoners, but diſappointed 
of taking Cremona, which his activity and pru- 
dence, together with the negligence of the ge- 
nerals, had once made him maſter of; and 
which chance, and the valour of tae French and 
Iriſh troops, had ſnatched from him again. 
Marſhal Villeroi, who was extremely unhap- 
py on this occaſion, was' condemned by the 
courtiers at Verſailles, with all the ſeverity 
and acrimony that his ſhare of the royal favour, 
and the loftineſs of his character, which was 
taken by them for vanity, could inſpire. The 
king, who blamed but did not condemn him, 
was not a little diſpleaſed to find his choice ſo 
highly cenſured, and in the heat of His reſent- 
ment ſuffered theſe words to eſcape him, 
« 'They take a pleaſure in abuſing him, be- 
cauſe he is my favourite :” (ſee Dangeau's 
memoirs) a term that he never before in his 
life made uſe of in regard to any one. The 
duke of Vendome was immediately appointed 
to go and take the command in Italy, 
Ihe duke of Vendome. was grandſon to 
Henry IV. and, like him, intrepid, mild, bene- 
ticent, and humble; a ſtranger to hatred, 
an 
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and revenge: he ſhewed pride only among 
princes, and behaved with equality to every 
one elſe: he was the only general under whom 
the common men were not led to fight merely 
from principles of military duty, and that me- 
chanical inſtinct which obeys the orders of an 
officer. They fought for the duke of Vendome; 
and would have laid down their lives to extri- 
cate him out of a falſe ſtep into which his fiery 
genius ſometimes hurried him. He was thought: 
not to equal prince Eugene in the coolneſs and 
depth of his deſigns, and the art of ſubſiſting 
his troops; he was too apt to neglect little 
matters, and ſuffered military diſcipline to lan- 
guiſh in his army ; he gave too much time to 
ſleep and the pleaſures of the table, as well as 
his brother. This over-indulgence put him 
more than once in danger of being carried off : 
but in the day of battle he made amends for all 
theſe faults, & a preſence of mind and diſcern- 
ment which ſeemed to grow from danger ; theſe 
opportunities he was continually ſeeking, be- 
ing not ſo well qualified for a defenſive war as 
prince Eugene, but fully equal to him in the 
offenſive. 

The ſame diſorder and negligence that he 
introduced into the army were viſible to a ſur- 
priſing degree in his houſhold, and even his 
own perſon. From his great averſion to ſhew 
or oſtentation he contracted a cynic ſlovenlineſs 
almoſt unparalleled ; and diſentereſtedneſs, the 
molt noble of all virtues, became in him a fault, 
by making him loſe more by careleſſneſs than 
he would have expended in dts of bounty. He 
has been often known to want even common 
neceſſaries. His brother, the grand prior, who 

com- 
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commanded under him in Italy, had all his 
faults, which he carried to a ſtil] greater exceſs, 
and made amends for by the fame valour. It 
is ſurpriſing to ſee two generals never riſing from 
bed till four o'clock in the afternoon, and two 
princes, grandſons to Henry IV. neglecting their 
perſons in a manner that the meaneſt ſoldier 
would have thought ſhameful. 

What is ſtil] more ſurpriſing, is, that mixture 
of activity and indolence, with which Vendome 
carried on fo ſmart a war againſt Eugene; a 
war of artifice, ſurpriſes, marches, croſling of ri- 
vers, petty ſkirmiſhes, often as fruitleſs as bloody; 
and murderous battles, in which both ſides claim- 
ed the victory ; ſuch as that of Luzara, for which 
Te Deum was ſung both at Paris and u. 1 
Vienna. Vendome always came 8. 8 55 
off conqueror, when he had not to 1 
deal with prince Eugene in perſon; but as 
ſoon as that general appeared at the head of 
his troops, the French had no longer the ad- 
vantage. 

In the midſt of theſe battles, and the ſieges 
of ſo many towns and cities, private 
. was brought to Verſailles, J =p 55 
that the duke of Savoy, grandſon to 703 
a ſiſter of Lewis XIV. father-in-law to the 
duke of Burgundy, and Philip V. was going 
to quit the Bourbon intereſt, and was actually 
in treaty with the emperor. Every one was 
aſtoniſhed that he ſhould, at once leave two 
ſons-in-law, and give up what appeared to be 
his true intereſt : but the Emperor had pro- 
miſed him all that his ſons-in-law had refuſed 
him Montferrat, Mantua, Alexandria, Va- 
lencia, and the countries between the Po _ 
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the Tanero, with more money than he re- 
ceived from France. The money was to be 
furniſhed by England, for the emperor had 
hardly ſufficient to pay his troops. England, 
the richeſt of all the allies, contributed more 
than any of them towards the common cauſe. 
Whether the duke of Savoy ſhewed any _— 
to the laws of nature and nations ? is a queſtion 
in morality which has very little to do with the 
conduct of ſovereigns “. The event however 
proved in the end, that he was not at all 
wanting to the laws of policy in the treaty he 
made; but he was wanting in another very eſ- 
ſential point of politics, in leaving his troops at 
the mercy of the French, while he was treating 
Ann with the emperor. The duke of 
: .4 ? Vendome ordered them to diſarmed ; 
703 they were indeed no more than five 
thouſand men, but this was no inconſiderable 
object to the duke of Savoy. | 
No ſooner had the houſe of Bourbon loſt 
this ally, when ſhe heard that Portugal had 
likewiſe declared againſt her. Peter, king of 
Portugal, acknowleged the archduke Charles 
for king of Spain, The imperial council, in 
the name of this archduke, diſmembered, in 
favour of Peter II. a monarchy, in which he 
was not as yet maſter of a ſingle town; and, 
by one of thoſe treaties which are never exe- 
Euted, ceded to him Vigo, Bayonne, Alcantara, 


— 


The law of nations will juſtify any prince in renounc- 
ing an alliance, when he finds himſelf ill- treated by his ally. 
Our author owns that the duke of Savoy was treated with 
infolence by the generals of France; and that the advantage 


of his kingdom was better conſulted in his engagements 
with the emperor, 
Ba- 
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Badajox, a part of Eſtramadura, all the coun- 


tries lying to the weſt of the river la Plata in 
America; in a word, he made a partition of 
what he had not to give, in order to acquire 
what he might. 

The king of Portugal, the prince of Heſſe 
Darmſtadt, miniſter to the archduke, and the 
admiral of Caſtile, his creature, implored the 
aſſiſtance of the king of Morocco. They not 
only entered into a treaty with theſe barbarians, 
ſupplying them with horſes and corn, but they 
likewiſe aſked for a body of troops. The em- 
peror of Morocco, Muley Iſmael, the moſt 
warlike and politic tyrant at that time in the 
Mahometan nation, would not ſend his troops 
but on ſuch terms as were dangerous to Chriſ- 
tendom, and ſhameful to the king of Portugal; 
he demanded a ſon of that king's as an hoſtage, 
together with a certain number of towns. The 
treaty did not take place; and the Chriſtians 
contented themſelves with tearing each other 
to pieces with their own hands, without cal- 
ling in thoſe of barbarians. The aſſiſtance of 
Africa would not have done the houſe of Auſtria 
ſo much ſervice as that of England and Hol- 
land did. 

Churchill, earl, and afterwards duke of 
Marlborough, was declared general of the con- 
federate armies of England and Holland, in the 

ear 1702, This man proved as fatal to the 
F rench greatneſs as any that had appeared 
for many ages. He was not one of thoſe ge- 
nerals to whom a miniſter delivers the plan of 
the campaign in writing, and who, after hay- 
ing followed the order he has received from the 
cabinet, at the head of his army, returns home 
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to ſolicit the honour of being employed again. 
He at that time governed the queen of Eng- 
land; both by the occaſion ſhe had for his ſer- 
vice, and by the authority his wife had over 
her affections. He had the command of the 
parliament by his powerful intereſt, and by that 
of the treaſurer Godolphin, whoſe ſon married one 
of his daughters. Thus having the direction of 
the court, the parliament, the war, and the 
treaſury, more a king than ever William had 
been, as great a politician, and a much greater 
general, he exceeded the moſt ſanguine hopes 
of the allies. He poſſeſſed in a ſuperior degree 
to any general of his time, that tranquil cou- 
rage in the midſt of tumult, and ſerenity of 
foul in danger, which the Engliſh call a cool 
head. It is perhaps to this qualification, the 
principal gift in nature for a commander, that 
the Engliſh are indebted for their victories over 
the French in the fields of Poitiers, Creſſy, 
and Agincourt. 

Marlborough, who was indefatigable as a 
warrior during the campaign, was no leſs 
active a negociator in the winter ; he went to 
the Hague, and viſited all the courts of Ger- 
many; he perſuaded the Dutch to drain them- 
{elves to humble France; he rouſed the reſent- 
ment of the elector- palatine; he flattered the pride 
of the elector of Brandenburg, who wanted to be 
king, by holding the napkin to him at table, by 
which he drew from him a ſupply of 8000 men. 
Prince Eugene, on his ſide, had no ſooner hniſhed 
one campaign, than he went to Vienna to make 
preparations for another. We may eaſily Judge, 
whether an army is better ſupplied, where the 


general is at the ſame time the prime miniſter. 
| Theſe 
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Theſe two great men, who had ſometimes 
the command jointly, ſometimes ſeparately, al- 
ways underſtood each other. They had fre- 
quent conferences at the Hague, with the | car 
penſionary Heinſius and the ſecretary Fagel, 
who governed the United-Provinces with equal 
abilities, and better ſucceſs than the Barneveldts 
and de Witts. They, in concert, continually 
ſet the ſprings of one half of Europe in play 
againſt the houſe of Bourbon; and the French 
miniſtry was at that time much too weak to 
oppoſe for any length of time thoſe combined 
forces. The plan of operations for the cam- 
paign was always kept an inviolable ſecret. 
They ſettled their deſigns amongſt them- 
ſelves, and did not entruſt them even to thoſe 
who were to ſecond them, but at the inſtant of 
execution. Chamillard, on the contrary, be- 
ing neither a politician, a warrior, nor even 
acquainted with the management of the revenue, 
and who yet acted as prime-miniſter, was unable 
to plan any deſigns of his own; and was there- 
fore obliged to be beholden to inferior people 
for their aſſiſtance. His ſecret was almoſt al- 
ways divulged, even before he himſelf knew 
exactly what was to be done. Of this the 
marquis de Feuquieres accuſes him with great 
juſtice ; and Mad. de Maintenon acknowleges, 
in her letters, that ſhe had made choice of a 
man who was not fit for the miniſtry. This 
was one of the principal cauſes of the misfor- 
tunes which befel France. 

Marlborough, as ſoon as he came to the 
command of the allied army in Flanders, 
ſhewed that he had learnt the art of war 
of the great Turenne, under whom he had 
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in his younger days made his firſt campaigns 
as a volunteer. e was then known in the 
army only by the name of the handſome Eng- 
liſhman: but Turenne ſoon perceived that 
this handſome Engliſhman would one day be a 
great man. He began his command by raiſing 
ſeveral ſubaltern officers in whom he had diſ- 
covered merit, and who were till then unknown, 
without confining himſelf to the order of military 
rank, which we in France call the order of 
the Tableau. He was ſenſible, that when pre- 
ferment is only the conſequence of ſeniority, 
all emulation muſt periſh; and that an officer 
is not always the moſt ſerviceable for being the 
moſt ancient. He preſently formed men. He 
gained ground upon the French without hazard- 
ing a battle. Ginkel, earl of Athlone, the 
Dutch general, diſputed the command with him 
the firſt month, and, before ſix weeks were at 
an end, was obliged to yield to him in every 
reſpect. The king of Bn ſent his grand- 
| ſon, the duke of Burgundy againſt him, a wiſe 
and upright . prince, born to make a people 
happy. The marſhal de Boufflers, a man of 
indefatigable courage, commanded the army 
under the young prince. But the duke of Bur- 
gundy, after having ſeen ſeveral places taken be- 
fore his face, and being obliged to retreat by the 
{kilful marches of the Engl; 1, returned to Ver- 
failles before the campaign was half over, 
leaving BouMers to be a witneſs to Marlborough's 
ſucceſſes, who took Venlo, Ruremonde, and 
Liege, and continued advancing without loſing 
the ſuperiority one inſtant. 
When Marlborough returned te London 
at the cloſe of this campaign, he received 2 
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che honours that could be beſtowed in a mo- 
narchy and a republic. He was created duke 
by the queen; and, what was ſtill more flattering, 
he received the thanks of the two houſes of par- 
liament, who ſent deputies to compliment him 
at his own houſe. 

But now there aroſe a perſon who ſeemed 
likely to reſtore the drooping fortunes of France. 
This was the marſhal duke de Villars, then 
lieutenant-general, and whom we have {ſince 
ſeen at the age of eighty-two, commander in 
chief of the armies of France, Spain, and Sar- 
dinia: this man had a great ſhare of boldneſs 
and confidence, and had himſelf been the ar- 
chitect of his own fortune, by his unwearied 
perſeverance in the diſcharge of his duty. He 
ſometimes offended Lewis XIV. and what was 
Kill more dangerous, his miniſter Louyois, by 
ſpeaking to them with the ſame boldneſs with 
which he ſerved, He was accuſed of not hay- 
ing a modeſty becoming his courage. But at 
length it was ſeen that he had a genius formed 
for war, and tocommand Frenchmen. He had 
been greatly advanced within a few years, after 
having been left a long time unnoticed. - 

Never was there a man whoſe preferment 
created more jealouſy, and with leſs reaſon. 
He was marſhal of France, duke, -and pcer, 
and governor. of Provence: but then he had 
faved the ſtate; and others who had ruined it, 
or had no other claim but that of being courtiers, 
had met with as great rewards, He was even 
upbraided with the riches which he acquired 
by contributions in the enemy's country, a juſt 
and reaſonable reward for his valour and con- 
duct; while thoſe who had amaſſed fortunes of 
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ten times the value, by the moſt ſcandalous 
methods, continued to enjoy them with the ap- 
probation of the public. He did not begin to 
taſte the ſweets of the reputation he had ac- 
quired till he was near eighty; and he muſt 
have outlived the whole court to have enjoyed 
it undiſturbed, 

It may not be amiſs to acquaint the world 
with the reaſon of this injuſtice in mankind. 
It was owing to the want of art in marſhal 
Villars: he had not enough to make himſelf 
friends, with integrity and underſtanding ; nor 
to ſet a proper value upon himſelf, by ſpeaking 
that of himſelf which he deſerved that others 
ſhould ſay of him. 

One day that he was taking leave of the 
king, he ſaid to him before the whole court, 
« Sire, I am going to fight againſt your ma- 
jeſty's enemies, and leave you in the midſt of 
mine.” He faid to the courtiers of the duke 
of Orleans, regent of the kingdom, who were 
all grown rich by that ſubverſion of the ſtate 
called ſyſtem, For my part I never got an 
thing but by the enemies of my country.” 
Theſe ſpeeches, which were accompanied with 
the ſame courage as his actions, were too hum- 
bling to thoſe who were already ſufficiently 
incenſed at his good fortune. 

At the beginning of the war he was one of 
the lieutenant- generals who had the command 
of the detachments in Alſace. His army was 
at that time in the mountains of Briſgaw, which 
border upon the Black Foreſt; and this immenſe 
foreſt ſeparated the elector of Bavaria's army 
from the French. Catinat, who commanded 
in Straſburg, had too much circumſpeRion in 

5 his 
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his conduct to think of attacking the prince of 
Baden at ſuch a diſadvantage; as in caſe of a 
repulſe the French army muſt infallibly be loſt, 
and Alſace laid open. Villars, who had re- 
ſolved to be marſhal of France, or to die in the 
attempt, hazarded what Catinat did not dare to 
undertake. He wrote to court for permiſſion; 
and then marched towards the Imperialiſts at 
Friedlengen, with an inferior army, and fought 
the battle of that name. 

The horſe engaged in the plain, the foot 
climbed up to the top of the hill, and at- 
tacked the German infantry, which was en- 
trenched in the woods. I have more O 
than once heard marſhal Villars him- , 14 
ſelf ſay, that after the battle was won, ki Paine 
and as he was marching at the head of his in- 
fantry, a voice was heard crying out, © We 
are cut off ;” upon which the whole body im- 
mediately took flight. He directly ran up to 
them, crying out, What is the matter, friends? 
we have gained the victory, God bleſs the 
king.” The ſoldiers, all pale and trembling, 
repeated, God bleſs the king,” and began to 
fly as before. He declared that he never met 
with more difficulty than in rallying the con- 
querors, and that if only two of the enemy's 
regiments had ſhewed themſelves at that in- 
ſtant of general panic, the French would have 
been beaten: ſo frequently does the fate of 
battles depend upon mere chance. 

The prince of Baden, though he loſt three 
thouſand men, with all his cannon, was driven 
out of the field of battle, and purſued for two 
leagues, through woods and defiles, while as a 
proof of his defeat, the fort of Friedlengen 
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capitulated, Nevertheleſs, he wrote to the 
court of Vienna that he had gained the victory, 
and ordered Te Deum to be ſung, which was 
_ ſhameful to him than even the loſs of the 
battle. 

The French, recovered from their pannic, 
proclaimed Villars marſhal of France on the 
field of battle; and the king a fortnight after- 
wards confirmed the title which the ſoldiers 
had conferred on him. 

Marſhal Villars, having afterwards joined the 
elector of Bavaria with his victorious army, 
found him likewiſe a conqueror, gaining ground 
of the enemy, and in poſſeſſion of the imperial 
city of Ratiſbon, where the aſſembly of the em- 
pire had lately vowed his deſtruction. 

Villars was better qualified to ſerve his 
country, when acting only according to his 
own genius, than in concert with another. 
He carried, or rather dragged, the elector acroſs 
the Danube; but no ſooner had they paſſed 
that river, than the elector began to repent of 
what he had done, perceiving, that upon the 
leaſt check, he ſhould be obliged to leave his 
dominions at the enemy's mercy. The count 
of Styrum, at the head of near twenty thou- 
ſand men, was in march to join the grand 
army under the prince of Baden, near Dona- 
wert. The marſhal told the elector that this 
muſt be prevented, by marching directly and 
attacking Styram. , The elector willing to 
temporize, replied, that he muſt conſult his 
miniſters and generals upon that head. Am 
not I your miniſter and general, anſwered Vil- 
lars? do you want any other council but me 
when you are to give battle?” The prince, 

full 
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full of the danger which threatened his domi- 
nions, ſtill kept back, and even grew angry 
with the general. Well then, ſaid Villars, 
if your electoral highneſs will not embrace 
this opportunity with your Bavarians, I will 
begin the battle with the French;“ and imme- 
diately gave orders for the attack. The prince 
was incenſed“, and looked upon Villars as a 
madman, but was obliged to fight againſt his 
will. This was in the plains of Hochſtet near 
Donawert. * 8 
After the firſt charge there appeared 

another inſtance of the effect of chance Sept. 20, 
in battles. The enemy's army and 1703 
that of the French were both ſeized at the 
fame time with a pannic, and fled; and marſhal 
Villars ſaw himſelf left alone for ſome minutes 
on the field of battle : however, he rallied his 
troops, led them back to the charge, and gained 
the victory. Three thouſand of the Impe- 
vialifts were left dead on the field, and four 
thouſand taken rs, with their cannon 
and bapgage. elector made himſelf maſter 
of Augſburg. The road to Vienna was open, 
and it was even debated in the emperor's 
Council whether he ſhould quit his capital. 
The emperor was excuſable for his appre- 
henſions; he was beatgn every where. The 
duke of Burgundy, with the marſhals Tallard 
and Vauban under him, had juſt taken Old Bri- 


* 


All this may be found in the memoirs of the marſhal 
& Villars in manuſcript, where I myſelf have ſeen every 
circumſtance. The firſt volume of theſe memoirs in print 
are really his, the two others are by another hand, and 
fomewhat different. 
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ſac; and Tallard had not only taken Landau, 
but had alſo defeated the prince of Heſſe, after- 
wards king of Sweden, near Spires, as he was 
attempting to relieve the town. If we believe 
the marquis de Feuquieres, (a moſt excellent 
officer and complete judge in the military art, 
though rather too ſevere in his deciſions,) mar- 
ſhal Tallard won the battle by a fault and a 
miſtake. However, he wrote thus to the king 
from the field of battle : * Sire, your majeſty's 
army has taken more ſtandards and colours 
than it has loſt private men.“ a 

In this action there was more execution done 
by the bayonet than in any other during the 
war. The French have a ſingular advantage 
in the uſe of this weapon, on account of their 
natural impetuoſity; but it is now become 
more menacing than fatal: the quick and cloſe 
firing has prevailed in its ſtead. - The Engliſh 
and Germans were accuſtomed to fire in di- 
viſions with greater order and readineſs than 
the French. The Pruſſians were the firſt who 
loaded with iron rammers. The ſecond king 
of Pruſſia taught his troops ſuch, an exerciſe, 
that they could fire fix times in a minute, with 
great eaſe. Three ranks diſcharging their fire 


.at once, and then advancing briſkly up, decide 


the fate of the battle yow-a-days, The field- 
pieces likewiſe produce a no leſs formidable ef- 
fect. The battalions who are ſtaggered with 
the fire, do not wait to be attacked with the ba- 
yonet, and are completely defeated by the ca- 
valry : ſo that the bayonet frightens more than 
it ſlays, and the ſword is become abſolutely 
uſeleſs to the infantry. Strength of body, ſkill, 
and coutage, are no longer of any ſervice to a 
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combatant; The battalions are great machines, 
and thoſe which are beſt formed naturally bear 
down all that ſtand in their way. This was 
the very thing which gave prince Eugene the 
victory over the Turks in thoſe famous battles 
of Temiſwar and Belgrade ; while the latter 
would in all probability bave had the advantage 
from their ſuperiority of numbers, had theſe 
battles been what we called mixed fights. Thus 
the art of deſtroying each other is not only en- 
tirely different from what it was before the in- 
vention of gun-powder, but even from what it 
was a century ago. 

As the French arms maintained their repu- 
tation with ſuch ſucceſs at firſt in Germany, it 
was preſumed that marſhal Villars would carry 
it ſtill farther by an impetuoſity which would 
diſconcert the — phlegm: but the ſame 
qualification which made him a formidable 
chief, rendered it impoſſible for him to act in 
concert with the elector of Bavaria. The king 
would not ſuffer his generals to ſhew haugh- 
tineſs to any but his enemies; and the elector 
of Bavaria unhappily wrote for another marſhal 
of France. 

Villars then, whoſe preſence was ſo neceſ- 
ſary in Germany, where he had gained two 
battles, and might poſſibly have cruſhed the em- 
pire, was recalled, and ſent into the Cevennes, 
to make peace with the rebellious peaſants. 
We ſhall ſpeak of theſe fanatics in the chapter 
of religion. Lewis XIV. had at this time ene- 
mies that were more terrible, ſucceſsful, and 
irreconcileable, than the inhabitants of the 


Cevennes. 
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CHAP. CLXXXII. 


Loſs of the Battle of Hochs T ET, or BEEN· 
HEIM. G 


F HE duke of Marlborough was returned 
from the Low Countries in the beginning, 
of 1703, with the ſame conduct and the ſame 
ſucceſs. He had taken Bonn, the reſidence of 
the elector of Cologne. From thence he 
marched and retook Hui and Limburg, and 
made himſelf maſter of all the Lower Rhine. 
Marſhal Villeroi, now returned from his con- 
finement, commanded in Flanders, where he 
had no better ſucceſs againſt Marlborough than 
he had had againſt prince Eugene. arſhal 
BouMers, with a detachment of his army, had 
indeed gained a ſmall advantage in the fight of 
Eckeren, over the Dutch general, Opdam; tut 
an advantage which has no conſequences is no 
advantage at all. 

And now the houſe of Auftria was undone, 
without the Engliſh general marched to. the 
aſſi ſtance of the emperor. The elector of Ba- 
varia was maſter of Paſſau. Thirty thouſand 
French, under the command of marſhal Marſin, 
who had ſucceeded Villars, overſpread the coun- 
tries of the other ſide the Danube. There were 
ſeveral flying parties in Auſtria. Vienna itſelf 
was threatened on one fide by the French and 
Bavarians, and on the other by prince Ragotſki, 
at the head of the Hungarians, fighting for 
their liberty. and ſupplied with money. from the 
French and the Turks. In this ſituation of 
affairs, prince Eugene haſtens from Italy to _ 
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the command of the armies in Germany: he 
has an interview with the duke of Marlborough 
at Heelbron. 'The Engliſh general, whoſe 
hands were at full liberty, being left to act as 
he pleaſed by his queen. and her allies the 
Dutch, marches with ſuccours into the heart 
of the empire, taking with him for the preſent, 
ten thouſand Engliſh foot, and twenty-three 
fquadrons of horſe. He makes forced marches, 
and arrives on the banks of the Danube, near 
Donawert, oppoſite to the elector of . Bavaria's 
lines, where about eight thouſand French, and 
as many Bavarians lay entrenched, to guard 
the country they had conquered. After an en- 
gagement of two hours, Marlborough forces 
the lines,, at the head of three battalions of 
Engliſh, and routs the Bavarians and French. 


It is ſaid that he killed ſix thouſand of the 


enemy, and loſt as many himſelf. A general con- 
cerns himſelf little about the number 

of flain, provided he ſucceeds in his July 2, 
enterprize. He then took Donawert, of vive 
repaſſed the Danube, and laid Bavaria under 
contribution. 


Marſhal Villeroi, who attempted to follow 


kim in his firſt marches, loſt fight of him 
on a ſudden, and knew not waere he was, till 
he heard the news of his victory at Donawert. 

Marſhal Tallard, who with a corps of thirty 
thouſand men, had marched by another route 
to oppofe Marlborough, came and joined the 
elector. At the ſame time prince Eugene arrives, 
and joins Marlborough. 

At length the two armies met within a ſmall 
diſtance of Donawert, and nearly in the ſame 
plains where marſhal Villars had gained a vic- 
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tory the year before. I know that the marſhal, 
who was then in the Cevennes, having received 
a letter from Tallard's army, wrote the night 
before the battle, acquainting him with the 
diſpoſition of the two armies, and the manner 
in which marſhal Tallard intended to engage, 
wrote to his brother-in-law, the preſident de 
Maiſons, telling him that if marſhal Tallard 
gave the enemy battle in that poſition, he muft 
infallibly be beaten. This letter was ſhewn to 

Lewis XIV. and afterwards became public. 
The French army, including the Bavarians, 
eonſiſted of eighty- two battalions, and one hun- 
dred and ſixty ſquadrons, which made in all near 
ſixty thoufand men, the corps being then not 
quite complete. The enemy had ſixty- four 
battalions, and one hundred and fifty-two ſqua- 
drons, in all not above fifty- two thouſand men; 
tor armies are always made more numerous 
than they really are. This battle, that proved 
10 bloody and deciſive, deſerves a particular at- 
tention. The French generals were accuſed of 
a number of errors; the chief was, the having 
brought themſelves under a neceſſity of accepting 
a battle, inſtead of letting the enemies army 
waſte itſelf for want of forage, and giving time 
to marſhal Villeroi, either to fall upon the Ne- 
therlands, then in a defenceleſs ſtate, or to pe- 
netrate farther into Germany. But it ſhould 
be conſidered in reply to this accuſation, that the 
French army being ſomewhat ſtronger than that 
of the allies, might hope for the, victory, which 
indeed would have infallibly dethroned the em- 
peror. The marquis de Feuquieres reckons up 
no leſs than twelve capital faults committed by 
the Elector, Marſin, and Tallard, before —_ 
| ter 
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after the battle. One of the moſt conſiderable 
was, the not having placed a large body of foot 
in their centre, and having ſeparated the two 
bodies of the army. I have often heard marſhal 
— 4 ſay, that this diſpoſition was unpardon- 

e. 
Marſhal Tallard was at the head of the 
right wing, and the Elector, with Marſin, at 
the left. Tallard had all the impetuous and 
ſprightly courage of a Frenchman, an active and 
penetrating underſtanding, and a genius fruit- 
ful in expedients and reſources. It was he who 
had made the partition treaties. He was allied 
to glory and fortune by all the ways of a man 
of genius and courage. The battle of Spires. 
had gained him great honour, notwithſtanding 
the animadverſions of Feuquieres; for a vic- 
torious general never appears culpable in the 
eyes of the public, while he who 1s beaten 15 
always in the wrong, however juſt or pru- 
dent his conduct may have been. | 

But marſhal Tallard laboured under a malady 
of very dangerous conſequences to a general; 
his ſight was ſo weak, that he could not diſtin- 
guiſh objects at the diſtance of twenty paces 
from him. Thoſe who were well acquainted 
with him have told me moreover, that his im- 
petuous courage, quite the reverſe of the duke 
of Marlborough's, growing ſtill warmer in the 
heat of the action, deprived him ſometimes of 
the neceflary preſence of mind. This defect 
was owing to a dry and inflammatory ſtate of 
the blood. It is well known that the qualifi- 
cations of the mind are chiefly influenced by 


the conſtitution of the body, 
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This was the firſt time that marſhal Marſin 
had commanded in chief. With a great deal of 
wit and a good underſtanding, he is ſaid to 
have had rather the experience of a good officer 
than of a general. 

As to the elector of Bavaria, he was looked 
upon not leſs as a great general than as a va- 
liant and amiable prince, the darling of his ſub- 
jects, and who had more magnanimity than 
application. 

At length the battle began, between twelve 
and one o'clock in the afternoon. Marlborough, 
with his Engliſh, having paſſed a ſmall rivulet, 
began the attack upon Tallard's cavalry. That 

neral, a little before, had rode towards the 

eft wing to obſerve its diſpoſition. It was no 
fmall diſadvantage to Tallard's corps from the 
beginning to be obliged to fight without its 
neral at its head. e corps commanded by 
the Elector and Marſin, had not yet been at- 
tacked by prince Eugene. Marlborough began 
upon our right near an hour before Eugene 

could have come up to the Elector at our left. 
As ſoon as marſhal Tallard heard that Marl- 
borough had attacked his wing, he immediately 
poſted thither, where he found a furious action 
begun; the French cavalry rallied three times, 
and was as often repulſed. He then went to 
the village of Blenheim, where he had poſted 
twenty-ſeven battalions, and twelve ſquadrons. 
This was a little detached army that kept a 
continual fire on Marlborough, during the whole 
time he was engaged with Tallard's wing. 
After giving his orders in this village, he 
haſtens back to the place, where the duke, with 
. a body 
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a body of horſe and battalions of foot between 
the ſquadrons, was driving the French cavalry 

before him. 
Mr. de Feuquieres is certainly miſtaken im 
faying that marſhal Tallard was not preſent 
at this time, but was taken priſoner as he: 
was returning from Marſin's wing to his: 
own. All accounts agree, and it was but too 
true for him, that he was actually preſent. He 
received a hurt in the action, and his ſon was 
mortally wounded by his fide. His cavalry 
was routed before his face. The victorious 
Marlborough forced his way between the two 
bodies of the French army on one ſide, while 
on the other his general officers got between, 
the village of Blenheim and Tallard's diviſion, 
which was alſo ſeparated from the little army 
m that village. | | 
In this cruel fituation, marſhal Tallard flew 
to rally ſome of the broken ſquadrons; but the 
badneſs of his fight made him miſtake a ſqua- 
dron of the enemy for one of his own, and he 
was taken priſoner by the Heſſian troops that 
were in the Engliſh pay. At the very inſtant 
that the general was taken, prince ä 
after having been three times repulſed, at length 
gained the advantage. The rout now became 
total in Tallard's diviſion; every one fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation; and ſo great was the 
terror and confuſion throughout that whole 
wing, that officers and ſoldiers ran headlong 
into the Danube, without knowing whither 
they were going. There was no general officer 
to give orders for a retreat; no one thought of 
faving thoſe twenty-ſeven battalions and twelve 
ſquadrons of the beſt troops of France, that 
were 
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were ſo unfortunately ſhut up in Blenheim, or 
of bringing them into action. At laſt marſhal 
Marſin ordered a retreat. The count du Bourg. 
afterwards marſhal of France, ſaved a ſmall 
part of the infantry, by retreating over the 
marſhes of Hochſtet; but neither him, Marſin, 
nor any one elſe, thought of this little army, 
which ſtill remained in Blenheim, waiting for 
orders, which were never ſent them. It con- 
ſiſted of eleven thouſand effective men, from 
the oldeſt corps. There are many examples of 
leſs armies that have beaten others of fifty 
thouſand men, or at leaſt made a glorious re- 
treat; but the nature of the poſt determines 
every thing. It was impoſſible for them to 
get out of the narrow ftreets of a village, and 
range themſelves in order of battle, in the face 
of a victorious army, that would have over- 
whelmed them at once with a ſuperior front, 
and even with their own artillery, which was 
all fallen into the victors hands. 

The general officer who commanded here 
was the marquis of Clerembaut, ſon to the 
marſhal of that name: he was haſtening to find 
out marſhal Tallard, to receive orders from 
him, when he was told that he was taken pri- 
foner ; and ſecing nothing but people running 
on all ſides, he fled with them, and in flying 
was drowned in the Danube. 

Brigadier Sivieres, who was poſted in this 
village, ventured upon a bold ſtroke: he called 
aloud to the officers of the regiments of Ar- 
tois and Provence, to follow him: ſcveral of- 
ficers even of other regiments obeyed the ſum- 
mons, and ruſhing out of the village, like thoſe 
who make a ſally from a town that is — 

| | fe 
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fell upon the enemy; but after this ſally they 
were to return back again. One of theſe oſſicers, 
named Des-Nonvilles, returned ſome few mo- 
ments afterwards on horſeback, with the earl 
of Orkney. As ſoon as he entered the village, 
the reſt of the officers flocked round him, en- 
quiring if it was an Engliſh priſoner that he 
had brought in? No gentlemen, replied he, 
I am a priſoner myſelf, and am come to te!l 
you, that you have nothing left but to ſurrender 
yourſelves priſoners of war. Here is the earl 
of Orkney, who is come to offer you terms.” 
At hearing this, all theſe old bands ſhuddered 
with horror: the regiment of Navarre tore its 
colours, and buried them. But at length they 
were obliged to yield to neceſſity; and this 
whole army laid down its arms without having 
ſtruck a blow. My lord Orkney has told me 
that it was impoſſible for them to do otherwiſe 
in their confined ſituation. Europe was ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment, that the beſt troops in 
France ſhould have ſuffered ſuch diſgrace. 
Their misfortune was at firſt imputed to 
cowardice; but a few years afterwards the 
ſame thing happening to fourteen. thouſand 
Swedes, who ſurrendered at diſcretion to the 
Muſcovites, in the open field, fully juſtified. 
the French. 

Such was this famous action, which A 
in France was known by the name of ug. 13, 
the battle of Hochſtet, and by the 74 
Engliſh and Germans was called the battle of 
Blenheim. The victors had near five thouſand 
killed and eight thouſand wounded; the greateſt 

rt of which loſs fell on the fide of prince 

gene, The French army was almoſt en- 
Ts tirely 
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tirely cut to pieces. Of fixty thouſand men, 
who had been ſo long victorious, not above 
twenty thouſand' could be gathered together 
after the battle. 

This fatal day was diftinguiſhed by the loſs 
of twenty thouſand men killed, fourteen thou. 
ſand made priſoners, all the cannon, a prodigious 
number of ſtandards, colours, tents, and equi 
pages, with the general of the army, and twelve 
hundred officers of note in the hands of the 
conquerors.. The runaways diſperſed themſelves: 
on al ſides; and upwards of an hundred leagues 
of country were loſt in leſs than a month. The 
whole electorate of Bavaria, now fallen under 
the yoke of the emperor, experienced all the 
ſeverity of Auſtrian reſentment, and all the 
eruelties of a rapacious ſoldiery. Fhe elector 
in his way to Bruſſels, whither be was flying 
for refuge, met with his brother the elector of 
Cologne, who like him was driven out of his 
dominions: they embraced each other with a 
flood of tears. The court of Verſailles, ac- 
euſtomed to continual ſucceſſes, was ſtruck: 
with aſtoniſhment and confuſion at this reverſe. 
The news of the defeat arrived in the midſt of 
the rejoicings made on account of the birth of 
2 great grand-ſon of Lewis XIV. No one 
would venture to acquaint the king with this 
cruel truth. At length madame de Maintenon 
took upon her to let him know that he was 
no longer invincible, It has been affirmed 
both by word of mouth and in writing, and the 
fame has been repeated in above twenty dif- 
ferent hiſtories, that the emperor ordered a mo- 
nument of this defeat to be erected in the plains 

of 
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of Blenheim, with an inſcription greatly to the 
diſhonour of the French king; but no ſuck 
monument ever exiſted *. | 

The Engliſh alone erected one to the honour 
of their duke of Marlborough. The queen and 


the parliament built an immenſe palace for him 


on one of his principal eftates, to which they 
gave the name of Blenheim, where this battle 
is repreſented in moſt curious paintings and 
tapeſtry. The thanks of the two houſes of 
parliament, and of the cities and boroughs, 
and the general acclamation of the people, were 
the firſt fruits he received from his victory. But 
the poem written by the famous Addiſon, a 
monument more durable than the palace of 
Blenheim, is reckoned by this warlike and 
learned nation, among the moſt honourable re- 
wards beſtowed on the duke of Marlborough, 
The empetor created him a prince of the em- 
pire, beſtowed on him the principality of Min- 


delſheim, which was afterwards exchanged for 


another; but he was never known by that 
title; the name of Marlborough being now the 
moſt noble he could bear. X 

By the diſperſton of the French army an open 
paſlage was left to the allies from the Danube 
to the Rhine. They paſſed the latter of theſe 
rivers, and entered Alſace. Prince Lewis of 
Baden, a general famous for his encathpments 
and marches, inveſted Landau. Jofeph king 
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® Reboulet aſſures us, that the emperor Leopold actually 
cauſed ſuch a pyramid to be erected; and it was firmly 
believed in France, till marſhal Villars in 1707 font fifty 
maſons thither to demoliſh it, who could find no ſuch. 
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of the Romans, eldeſt ſon of the emperor Leo- 
pold, came to be preſent at this 

Nov. 13 and ſiege; Landau was taken, and af- 

23, 1704 terwards Traerbach. 

Notwithſtanding the loſs of an hundred leagues 
of country, the French extended their frontiers. 
Lewis XIV. ſupported his grandſon in Spain, 
and his arms were victorious in Italy. It re- 
quired great efforts to make head againſt the 
victorious Marlborough in Germany, which 
however he did; the ſcattered remains of the 
army were gathered together, the garriſons were 
ordered to furniſh men, and the militia were 
ordered to take thc field. The miniſtry bor- 
rowed money every where. At length an army 
was got together; and marſhal Villars was re- 
called from the heart of the Cevennes to take 
the command upon him. came and joined 
the army at Triers, where he found himſelf in 
preſence of the Engliſh general with an infe- 
rior army. Both ſides were deſirous of giving 
battle ; but the prince ot Baden not coming up 


ſoon enough to join his troops to thoſe of the 


May. Engliſh, Villars had the honour of oblig- 
1-0: 10g Marlborough to decamp. This was 
705 doing a great deal at that time. The 
duke of Marlborough, who had a ſufficient 
eſteem for marſhal Villars to wiſh to be eſteem- 
ed by him again, wrote him the following billet 
while he was decamping : Do me the juſtice, 
Sir, to believe, that my retreat is entirely the 
prince of Baden's fault, and that I eſteem you 
even more than I am angry with him.” 
The French had till ſome barriers in Ger- 
many. The enemy had not yet done any thing 


in Flanders, where marſhal Villeroi, now at 


| liberty, 
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liberty, had the command. In Spain king Phi- 
lip V. and the archduke Charles, were both in 
expectation of the crown, the former from the 
powerful aſſiſtance of his grandfather, and the 
good- will of the greater part of the Spaniards; 
the latter from the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, and 
the partiſans he had in Catalonia and Arragon. 
This archduke, afterwards emperor, and at that 
time ſecond ſon to the emperor Leopold, went, 
towards the latter part of 1703, without any 
retinue, to London, to implore the aſſiſtance of 
queen Anne. | 

Now the Engliſh power appeared in all its 
glory. This nation, which had in fact ſo little 
to do with this quarrel, furniſhed the Auſtrian 
prince with two hundred tranſport- ſhips, thirty 
ſhips of war, joined to ten fail of the Dutch, 
nine thouſand men, and a ſum of money, to go 
and conquer a kingdom for himſelf. But not- 
withſtanding the ſuperiority which power and 
benefits confer, the emperor, in his letter to 
queen Anne, which the archduke preſented, 
would not give this princeſs, his benefactreſs, 
the title of majeſty, but only that of ſerenity *, 
agreeable to the ſtile of the court of Vienna, 
which cuſtom alone could juſtify, and which 
reaſon has ſince changed, when pride has been 
obliged to ſtoop to neceſſity. 


Reboulẽt ſays that the German chancery gave the title 
of Dilection to kings, but this is the title given to electors. 
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CHAP. CLXXXIII. 


Loſſes in S AIN. Loſs of the Battles of R a- 
MILLIES and Toni, and their Conſe- 
quences. 


O N E of the firſt exploits performed by thefe 
Engliſh troops was the taking of Gibral- 
tar, a place juſtly deemed impregnable. A long 
chain of ſteep rocks forbid all approach to it by 
land ; it had ne harbour, but only a long bay, 
very wild and- unſafe, where ſhips lay expoſed 
to ſtorms, and the artillery of the fortreſs and 
mole : the inhabitants of the town were alone 
ſufficient to defend it againſt a fleet of a thou- 
ſand ſhips and an hundred thouſand men. But 
this very ſtrength was the cauſe of its being ta- 
ken ; there were only an hundred men in gar- 
riſon, but theſe were more than ſufficient, had 
they not neglected a duty which they looked 
upon as uſeleſs. The prince of Heſſe had land- 
ed with eighteen hundred foldiers on the nor- 
thernmoſt neck of land, behind the town; but 
the ſteepneſs of the rock made an attack upon 
the place impracticable on that fide. The fleet 
in vain fired upwards of fifteen thouſand ſhot ; 
at length a body of ſailors, in one of their merry- 
makings, happened to row cloſe under the mole 
in their boats, the cannon of which muſt infal- 
libly have ſunk them all, but not a gun was 
fired; upon this they mount the mole, 
Kt make themſelv&s maſters of it, and 
704 freſh troops flocking in on all ſides, 
this impregnable town was n obliged to 


Aug. 4, 


furrender. It is till in poſſeſſion of the _ 
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$Siſh ; and Spain, now again become a formi- 
dable power under the adminiſtration of the 
princeſs of Parma *, ſecond wife. to Philip V. 
and lately victorious in Africa and Italy, be- 
holds with an impotent grief, Gibraltar in the 
hands of a nerthern natzon, that had hardly a 
ſingle ſhip in the Mediterranean two centuries 


O. 

* after the taking of Gibraltar, 
the Engliſh fleet, now miſtreſs of the ſea, at- 
tacked the count de Toulouſe, admiral of 
France, in view of the caſtle of Malaga. This 
battle, tho' not a decifive one, was Mio. 26 
the laſt epocha of the maritime power 8 . 
of Lewis XIV. His natural ſon the 74 
count de Toulouſe, admiral of the kingdom, 
had fifty fhips of the line and twenty-four gal- 
leys under his command. He made a glorious 
retreat, with very little loſs. But the king hav- 
ing afterwards ſent thirteen ſhips to attack Gib- 
raltar, while marſhal de Leſſe laid fiege to it by 
land; this double raſhneſs proved the ruin of 
both army and fleet. Some af thefſhips N 4 
were deſtroyed by a ſtorm, others were 4 
boarded and taken by the Engliſh after 705 
a molt noble reſiſtance, and anather part of 
them burnt on the coaſt of Spain. From that 
day the French bad no longer any large fleets 
cither in the Weftern Ocean or the Mediterra- 
nean. The marine returned nearly to the ſame 
- ſtate from whence Lewis XIV. had drawn it, 
as well as many other glorious things whieh 
roſe and ſet under his reign. 
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This was written in the year 1740. 
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The Engliſh, who had taken Gibraltar for 


themſelves, in leſs than fix weeks conquered 
the kingdom of Valentia and Catalonia for the 
archduke Charles. They took Barcelona by 
an event of chance, which was owing to the 
raſhneſs of the beſiegers. 

The Engliſh were at that time commanded 
by one of the moſt extraordinary men ever pro- 
duced by that country, fo fruitful in proud, va- 
liant, and whimſical minds. This was the earl 
of Peterborough, a man who, in every reſpect, 
reſembled thoſe heroes with whoſe exploits the 
imagination of the Spaniards has filled ſo many 
books. At fifteen years of age he left London, 
to go and make war againſt the Moors in' 
Africa; at twenty he was the firſt who ſet on 
foot the revolution in England, and went over 
to the prince of Orange; but, leſt the true 
reaſon of his voyage ſhould be ſuſpected, he took 
ſhipping for America, and then went over to 
the Hague in a Dutch veſſel. He parted with 
all his fortune more than once. He was now 
carrying on the war in Spain almoſt at his own 
expence, and maintained the archduke and all 
his houſhold. It was this extraordinary man, 
who, with the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt *, was 
laying ſiege to Barcelona. He propoſed to the 
prince to make a ſudden attack on the entrench- 
ments which covered Fort Montjoui and the 
town. Theſe entrenchments were carried ſword 
in hand ; the prince of Darmſtadt fell in the at- 
tack. A bomb falling upon a magazine of pow- 


—— 


* Reboulet, in his hiſtory, calls this prince the head of 
the rebels, as if he had been a Spaniard, who had rebelled 
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der in the fort, blew it up. The fort was ta- 
ken, and the town thereupon capitulated. The 
viceroy came to one of the gates of the town to 
confer with lord Peterborough ; but the articles 
were not yet ſigned, when their ears were ſud- 
denly ſtruck with loud cries and ſhrieks. © You 
have betrayed us, my lord, faid the vice-roy to 
Peterborough ; we made a fair capitulation, and 
there are your Engliſh have entered the city 
over the ramparts, and are killing, robbing, 
and plundering every one.” © You are miſta- 
ken, replied lord Peterborough, it muſt cer- 
tainly be the prince of Darmſtadt's troops. There 
is no other way left to ſave your town, but to 
let me enter immediately with my Engliſh. I 
will make every thing quiet, and return again 
to the gate to fon the capitulation.” He ſpoke 
this with an air of truth and grandeur that, added 
to the preſent danger, entirely perſuaded the go- 
vernor, who immediately let him enter. He flew 
through the ſtreets with his officers, where he 
preſently found the Germans and Catalans buſy 
in plundering the houſes of the principal citi- 
rens; he drove them off, and made them quit 
their booty. After this he meets with the dut- 
cheſs of Popoli in the hands of ſome ſoldiers, 
who were going to diſhonour her ; he takes 
her from them, and delivers her to her huſband. 
At length, having made every thing quiet, he 
returns to the gate according to his promiſe, and 
ſigns the capitulation. The Spaniards were 
confounded to find ſuch magnanimity in the 
Engliſh, whom the populace had always been 
taught to look upon as mercileſs barbarians, be 
cauſe they were heretics, | 


To 
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To the loſs of Barcelona ſucceeded the mor- 
tification of a fruitleſs attempt to retake it. 
Philip V. though be had the greater part of 
Spain in his intereſt, had neither generals, 
engineers, or hardly ſoldiers. The count of 
Toulouſe returned to block up the harbour 
with twenty-five ſhips of war, the whole re- 
mains of the French navy; marſhal Tefle for- 
med the ſiege by land with thicty-one ſquadrons 
of horſe, and thirty-ſeven battalions of foot; 
but the Engliſh fleet appearing, that of France 
was obliged to retire, and Teſſè raiſed the ſiege 
with precipitation, leaving an im- 
menfe quantity of proviſions behind 

1706 him in his camp, and one thouſand 
Rve hundred wounded to the mercy of lord 
Peterborough. "Theſe were heavy lofles ; and 
it could hardly be ſaid whether it had coſt France 
more to conquer Spain, than it now did to 
aſſiſt it. Nevertheleſs, the grandſon of Lewis 
XIV. ſtill kept bis ground, through the affec- 
tion of the Caftilians, whoſe greateſt pride 
is their fidelity, and who, on this occa- 
fion, continued firm to the choice they had 
made. 

In Italy affairs wore a better aſpect; Lewis 
was revenged of the duke of Savoy ; the duke 
| of Vendome had, in the beginning, 
Aug. 16, . 5 

S repulſed prince Eugene with ſome 


1700. glory, in che battle of Caſſano, 
near the Adda; this proved a bloody day, and 
one of thoſe drawn battles for which both ſides 
ſing Te Doum, and that only ferve to deſtroy 
men without advancing the affairs of either 


party. 
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Eugene; and that prince, arriving next days 
faw another detachment of his army intire 


Alfter the battle of Caſſano N 
* a complete victory at * A. 9 
Caſſinato ®, in the abſence of prince 7 


y 
routed : in ſhort, the allies were obliged to give 


ground every where before the duke of Ven- 
dome. Turin alone remained to be taken; 
they were already in march to inveſt it, and 
there appeared no poſſibility of relieving it. 
Marſhal Villars puſhed the prince of Baden in 


Germany. Villerei, with an army of eighty 


thouſand men in Germany, was in hopes to in- 
demnify himſelf on Marlborough for the ill 
ſucceſs he had met with againſt prince Eugene. 
His too great confidence in his own abilities 
oved now more fatal than ever to France, 
Marſhal Villeroi's army was encamped near 
the river -Mehaigne, by the heads of the little 
Ghette ; his center was at Ramillies, a village 
ſince as famous as that of Bienheim. It was 
in his power to have avoided a battle : he was 
adviſed to do ſo by his general officers ; but a 
blind paſſion for glory prevailed over every other 
conſideration. It is ſaid that the diſpoſition he 
made for the battle was ſuch, that every one of 
the leaſt experience foreſaw the fatal conſe. 
quence. His center was compoſed of new raiſ- 
ed troops, neither complete nor acquainted 


* It was the count de Reventlau, a native of Denmark, 
who commanded at the battle of Caſſmato, but the troops | 
were all Imperialiſts, | 

La Baumette obferves on this occaſion, in his notes on 
the Age of Lewis XIV, © That the Danes are as little 


worth abroad as at home.“ It is very extraordinary to ſee 
a writer thus abuſing every nation. 
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with military diſcipline. He left the baggage 


between the lines, and poſted his left wing be- 
hind a moraſs, as if he intended to prevent it 


from coming near the enemy“. f 


May 23, < 


Marlborough, who obſerved all 
eſe miſtakes with a careful eye, drew 

up his army in ſuch a manner as to 
take advantage of them ; he perceived that the 
left wing of the French army could not come 
up to attack his right; he therefore made 
draughts from that part of his army, in order 
to fall upon the enemy's center, at Ramillies, 
with a ſuperior force. Monſieur de Gaſſion, the 
lieutenant-general, obſerving theſe motions, 
cried out to the marſhal, 4+ You are undone, 
Sir, if you do not inſtantly change the order of 
battle. Make a draught from your left wing, 
that you may have an equal force to oppoſe to 
the enemy. Cloſe your lines more. If you 
loſe a minute, you are irrecoverably loſt.” 
This ſalutary advice was backed by ſeveral of 
the other officers; but the marſhal would not 
believe them. When Marlborough began the 
attack, he found the army drawn up in the very 
manner in which he himſelf would have poſted 
it for a defeat. This was publicly declared 
through all France, and hiſtory is partly a re- 
lation of the opinions of men ; but may it not 
be alledged that the troops of the confederates 
were better diſciplined, and that the confidence 
they had in their generals, and their paſt ſuc- 
ceſſes, inſpired them with ſuperior boldneſs ? 
Were there not ſome of the French regiments 


| who did not do their duty? And do we not 


— — 


* Sce Feuquieres's memoirs, 5 
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know that thoſe battalions who can beſt ſtand 
fire, decide the deſtiny of ſtates ? The French 
army did not maintain its ground for half an 
hour ; at Hochſtet the fight laſted for eight 
hours, and the French killed the victors up- 
wards of eight thouſand men; but, at the battle 
of Ramillies, they killed them only two thou- 
ſand five hundred. The defeat was general; 
the French loſt twenty thouſand: men, together 
with the honour- of their nation, and every 
hope of recovering the advantage. Bavaria and 
Cologne had been loſt by the battle of Blen- 
heim, and all Spaniſh Flanders was now loſt 
by this of Ramillies; Marlborough entered vic- 
torious into Antwerp and Bruſſels, took Offend, 
and Menin ſurrendered to him. 

Marſhal Villeroi, in deſpair, did not dare to 
acquaint the king with this defeat ; he con- 
tinued five days without diſpatching a courier. 
Atlength he wrote a confirmation of this news, 
which had already filled the court of France 
with conſternation ; and when he returned to 
Verſailles to preſent himſelf to the king, that 
monarch, inſtead of reproaching him, — ſaid, 
% Monſieur le marechal, — at our time of 
life are not fortunate.” 

The king immediately ſent for the duke of 
Vendome out of Italy, where he thought his 

reſence not neceſſary, in order to replace Vil- 
eroi in Flanders, and repair, if poſlible, his 
diſgrace. He ſtill entertained hopes, and with 
juſt reaſon, that the taking of Turin would 
make him amends for all theſe loſſes. Prince 
Eugene was at too great a diſtance to come to 
its relief; he was on the other fide the Adigi, 
and a long chain of 12 — that lined 
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the river on this ſide, ſeemed: to make a paſ- | 
ſage impracticable. Forty- ſix ſquadrons and 
an hundred battalions formed the ſiege of this 


great city. 


The duke de Feuillade, who commanded this 
army, was the gayeſt and moſt amiable man 
in the kingdom; and, though ſon-in-law to 
the miniſter, he was the darling of the people; 
he was ſon to that marſhal de la Feuillade who 
erected the ſtatue of Lewis XIV. in the ſquare 
des Victoires. He appeared to have as much 
eourage as his father; the ſame ambition; the 
ſame magnificende; and more underſtanding. 
He expected the ſtaff of marſhal of France as 
a reward for his taking Turin. Chamillard, 
his father-in-law, who loved him tenderly, 
had left nothing undone to ſecure him ſuccet, 
The imagination ſtands appalled at the detail 
of the preparations made for this ſiege. Thoſe 
readers who have it not in their power to in- 
form themſelves of theſe matters, may perhaps 
not be diſpleaſed to meet here with an account 
of this immenſe and fruitleſs apparatus. 

There were an hundred and forty pieces of 
cannon, and it is to be obſerved, that each 
large cannon, mounted on its carriage, coſts 
dbout two thouſand crowns; one hundred and 
ten thouſand balls, one hundred and ſix thou- 
ſand cartridges of one form, and three hundred 
thouſand of another; twenty-one thoufand 
bomb-ſhells, twenty-ſeven thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred hand-grenades, fifteen thouſand ſand-bags, 
thirty thouſand pfoneering-tools, and 8 . 
hundred thouſand pounds weight of powder, be- 
fides lead, iron, tin, cordage, with every thing 
ptoper for the miners, ſulphur, ſalt-petre, and 

im- 
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implements of all kinds. It is certain, that the 
expence of all theſe preparations for deſtruc- 
tion, was more than ſufficient to have founded 
/ A numerous colony, and put it into a flouriſhing 
condition. Every ſiege of a great town requires 
the ſame prodigious expence, and yet when a 
Jittle village is to be repaired at home, it is 
neglected. 

The duke de la Feuillade, full of ardour and 
activity, inferior to no one in undertakings 
where courage alone was required, but incapable 
of conducting thoſe that called for art, reflec- 
tion, and time, hurried the ſiege againſt all rules. 
Marſhal Vauban, the only general perhaps who 
loved his country better than himfſeH, had pro- 
poſed to the duke de la Feuillade to come and 
direct the ſiege as an engineer, and to ſerve in 
his army as a volunteer; but the pride of la 
Feuillade made him take this offer for inſolence, 
concealed beneath the appearance of modeſty, 
and was piqued that the beſt engineer in France 
ſnould preſume to give him advice. He wrote 
back to him, in a letter which I have ſeen, 
„J hope to take Turin by Cohorn.“ This 
Cohorn was the Vauban of the allies, an ex- 
cellent engineer, and a good general, who had 
taken ſeveral places that had been fortified by 
Vauban. After ſuch a letter there was a neceſ- 
ſity to take Turin; but having begun the at- 
tack by the citadel, which was the ſtrongeſt 
part, and the city not being completely ſur- 
younded, an opening was left for men or provi- 
ſions to be thrown in, or for the duke of Savoy 
to ſally out. In ſhort, the greater impetuoſity 
the duke de la Feuillade ſhewed in his — 
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and- fruitleſs attacks, the more tedious was the 


ſiege “. 113 | 
The duke of Savoy came out of the town 
with ſome ſquadrons of horſe, in order to amuſe 
the duke de la Feuillade. The latter immedi- + 
ately quitted the direction of the ſiege to run 
aiter the prince, who, being better acquainted 
with the ground, baffled his purfuit. Thus la 
Feuillade miſſed the duke, and the buſineſs of 
the ſiege ſuffered by it. | 
All our hiſtorians, almoſt to a man, aſſert, 
that the duke de la Feuillade had no intention 
to take Turin, and pretend that he had ſworn 
to the dutcheſs of Burgundy to reſpe& her fa- 
ther's capital; they likewiſe tell us that this 
princeſs prevailed upon madame de Maintenon, 
to cauſe ſuch meaſures to be taken as would 


During this ſiege, which continued from May to Sep- 
tember, a fimple corporal ſacrificed his own life for the 
good of his country, with a ſpirit equal to that of a Curtius 
or a Scævola. The French had actually made a lodgement 
in one of the fubterraneous galleries cf the citadel, from 
whence they could have penetrated into the body of the 
place. A corporal of miners, whoſe name was Mica, be- 
ing at work under the gallery, in finiſhing a mine which was 
not yet primed, and foreſeeing that the enemy could not 
fail to have poſſeſſion of the citadel, unleſs they were imme- 
diately deſtroyed, devoted his life to the ſafety of his fellow- 
citizens. He forthwith primed the mine, and defired one 
of his companions to tell the king he implored his majeſty's 
protection for his wife and children; then he ordered his 
pioneers to retire, and make a fignal of their being in a place 
of ſafety, by firing a muſket, which he no ſooner heard, 
than he ſet fire to the mine, and periſhed with two hundred 
grenadiers, who had taken poſſeſſion of the gallery. The 
king expreſſed his ſenſe of this action, by making a very 
ample proviſion for Mica's wife and children, and ſettling 

an annual penſion of fix hundred livres for ever on his de- 
ſcendants, 
ſave 
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ſave the town. It it certain, that almoſt all 
the officers in this army were for a long time 
perſuaded of the truth of this; but it was only 
one of thoſe popular rumours which are the 
diſgrace of the noveliſt, and the diſhonour of 
the hiſtorian; beſides, how contradictory was 
it, that the ſame general who would not take 
Turin, ſhould endeavour to ſeize on the perſon 
of the duke of Savoy? 

From the 13th of May to the 20th of June the 
duke of Vendome had been poſted on the banks 
of the Adigi, to cover this ſiege, and thought 
himſelf certain, with ſeventy battalions and 
ſixty 8 to ſtop all the paſſages againſt 
prince Eugene. 

The imperial general was in want of men 
and money. The mercers company of Lon- 
don lent him about ſix millions of our livres“; 
he then ſent for a ſupply of men from the circles 
of the empire. The ſlowneſs of theſe ſuccours 
might have proved the ruin of Italy; but the 
ſlowneſs of the ＋ of Turin was ſtill greater. 

Vendome was already appointed to go and re- 

air the loſſes in Flanders; but, before he left 

taly, he ſuffered prince Eugene to croſs the 
Adigi, to paſs the White Canal, and even the 
Po itſelf, a river larger, and in ſome places more 
difficult of paſſage than the Rhine; and before 
he himſelf left the banks of the Po, he ſaw 
prince Eugene in a condition to advance even 
to Turin. Thus he left affairs in the moſt tick- 
liſh criſis in Italy, while in Flanders, Germa- 
ny, and Spain, they appeared deſperate, 


—— 
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The duke of Venddme then went to Mons 
to aſſemble Villeroi's ſcattered forces ; and the 
duke of Otleans, nephew of Lewis XIV. was 
fent to command his army on the banks of the 
Po. He found theſe troops in as much diſorder 
as if they had ſuffered a defeat. Eugene had 
paſſed the Po in fight of Vendome ; he now 
eroſſed the Tanaro in view of the duke of Or- 
leans, took Carpi, Corregio, and Reggio; ſtole 
a march upon the French, and at length joined 
the duke of Savoy near Aſti. All that the duke 
of Otleans could do was to march and join Ja 
Feuillade in his camp before Turin. Prince 
Eugene followed with the utmoſt diligence. 
'The duke of Orleans had now two meaſures in 
his choice, either to wait for prince Eugene in 
the lines of circumyallation, or to march and 
meet him while he was yet on the other ſide of 
Veillane.. He called a council of war, at which 
were po marſbal Marſin, the ſame who had 
loſt the battle of Blenheim, the duke de la 
Feuillade, Albergoti, St. Fremont, and other 
lieutenant-generals, to whom he thus addreſſed 
himſelf; Gentlemen, if we remain in our 
lines we loſe the battle, The lines of circum- 
vallation are above five leagues in length : it 
will be impoſſible for us to line all theſe en- 
trenchments. On one hand here is the regi- 
ment of marines, that is not above two men deep; 
and, on the other hand, there are many places. 
left entirely naked. The Doire, which runs. 
through our camp, will prevent our men from 
marching readily to the aſſiſtance of one an- 
other; beſides, when the French know they are 
attacked, they loſe one of their principal ad- 
vantages, that impetuoſity and —— ar- 

Our, 
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dour, which ſo frequently decide the fate of 
battles. Believe me, it is our intereſt to march 
directly to the enemy.“ The lieutenant- gene- 
rals immediately cried out, one and all, Let 
us march.” Then marſhal. Marſin drew the 
king's order out of his pocket, which left every 
thing to his deciſion in caſe of an action, and it 
was his opinion to remain in the lines. 

The duke of Orleans was not a little incenſed 
to find, that he was ſent to the army only as a 
prince of the blood, and not as a general; how- 
ever, he was obliged to follow Marſin's advice, 
and made the neceſſary preparations for this 
diſadvantageous action. 

The enemy ſeemed at firſt to intend to make 
ſeveral attacks at once; and the variety of their 
movements threw the French camp into confu- 
ſion. The duke of Orleans propoſed one thing, 
Marſin and la Feuillade another; they diſputed, 
and concluded upon ang till at length 
they ſuffered the enemy to pals the Doire, who 
advanced towards them in _ columns, of 
twenty- five men deep each. ere was an im- 
mediate neceſſity of oppoſing them with batta- 
lions of equal thickneſs. 

Albergoti, who was poſted at a diſtance from 
the main army, on the Capucins hill, had twen- 

thouſand men with him, and only a body of 

e enemy's militia to oppoſe, who did not dare- 
to attack. They ſent from the camp for a de- 
tachment of * te thouſand men ; but he re- 
turned for anſwer, that he could not weaken 
his diviſion, and gave ſome ſpecious reaſons, 
Time was loſt in thefe altercations. Prince 
Eugene attacks the intrenchments, and in two 
| | L 5 hours 
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Sept hours time forces them. The duke 
wy of Orleans was wounded, and had re- 
7 tired to be dreſt ; but he was ſcarce 

| got to the ſurgeon's tent, when word was 
rought him that all was loſt, that the enemy 
was maſter of the camp, and that the defeat 
was become general. Nothing remained but 
immediate flight.; the trenches were abandon- 
ed, and the whole army diſperſed. All the 
baggage, proviſion, and ammunition, together 
with the military cheſt, fell into the hands of 
the conquerors, Marſhal Marſin himſelf was 
wounded in the thigh, and made priſoner. One 
of the duke of Savoy's ſurgeons cut off his thig] , 
and he died a few minutes aſter the operation. Sir 
Paul Methuen, ambaſſador from England to the 
court of Turin, the moſt generous and brave 
man that his country had ever employed in her 
embaſſies, fought by the duke of Savoy's ſide 
during the whole action. He was preſent 
when marſhal Marſin was taken priſoner, and 
was near him in his laſt moments; and he told 
me, that the marſhal, when he was dying, 
ſpoke to him in theſe very terms: Be per- 
ſuaded, Sir, that it was contrary to my opinion 
that we waited for you in our lines.” Theſe 
words ſeem poſitively to contradict what paſſed 
at the council of war, and may nevertheleſs be 
true; for Marſin, when he took leave of the 
king at Verſailles, repreſented to his majeſty 
that it would be proper to march and attack the 
enemy, in cafe they ſhould appear to relieve 
Turin; but Chamillard, intimidated by ſo many 
former defeats, had afterwards prevailed that 
- , the army ſhould wait in the lines, and L-_ 
er 
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offer battle: and this order given at Verſailles 
occaſioned the diſperſion of ſixty thouſand men. 
The French had not above two thouſand 
men killed in this engagement; but we have al- 
ready ſeen, that a panic does more than even 
ſlaughter. The impoſſibility of finding ſubſiſ- 
tence, which would make an army retire after a 
victory, brought back the troops to Dauphiny, 
after their defeat. Every thing was in ſuch 
diſorder, that the count of Medavy-Grancei, 
who was at that time in the Mantuan with a 
body of troops, and beat the Imperialiſts at 
Caſtiglione, under the command of the prince 
of Heſſe, afterwards king of Sweden, gained 
only a fruitleſs victory, though it was 8. 
complete . In a word, the dutchy . 8 
of Milan, Mantua, Piedmont, and wg 
laſtly the 3 of Naples, were all loſt 
within a very little time of one another. 


* This officer ſurpriſed the prince of Heſſe in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caſtiglione, and obliged him to retreat to the 
Adigi, with the loſs of two thouſand men ; but this ac- 
tion was attended with no other conſequence, 
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CHAP, CLXXXIV. 


The Loſſes of the FRENCH and SPANTARDS: 
continued. LEWIS XIV. humbled ; his Per- 
ſeverance and Reſources. Battle of Mar- 
PLAQUET. 


H E battle of Hochſtet, or Blenheim, coft 
Lewis XIV. a fine'army, and the whole 
country from the Danube to the Rhine; and 
the elector of Bavaria all his dominions.. Alb 
Flanders was loſt to the very gates of Liſle, 
by the fatal day of Ramillies; and the defeat 
at 'Turin drove the French out of Italy, which. 
had always happened to them in every war fince- 
the time of Charlemagne. They had ſtill ſome 
troops left in the dutchy of Klan, and the 
little victorious army under the count of Me- 
davy. They were alſo ſtill in poſſeſſion of ſome: 
ſtrong places. They offered to give up all 
theſe to the emperor, provided he would permit. 
theſe troops, 'which amounted to about fifteen 
thouſand- men, to retire unmoleſted. The em- 
peror accepted of the propoſition, and the duke 
of Savoy gave his aſſent. Thus the emperor, 
with a daſh of his pen, became peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſor of Italy. The kingdom of Naples and: 
Sicily was guarantied to him, and every thing 
that had formerly been feudal was now — 
as ſubject to a ſupreme power. He impoſed a 
tax of one hundred and fifty. thouſand piſtoles 
upon Tuſcany ; forty thouſand upon the dutchy 
of Mantua ; and Parma, Modena, Lucca, and: 
Genoa, notwithſtanding they were free ſtates, 
were included in theſe impoſitions. 8 
a D 
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The emperor, who had all theſe advantages. 
on his fide, was not that Leopold, the antient 
rival of Lewis XIV. who, under a ſhew of 
moderation, had fecretly cheriſhed the moſt am- 
bitious views. It was the fiery, fprightly, and 
8 Joſeph, his eldeſt ſon, who was not 

good a ſoldier as his father. If ever there 
was an emperor who ſeemed formed to enſlave 
Germany, it was this Joſeph : his dominions 
ſtretched beyond the Alps, he laid the pope un- 
der contribution, and, by his ſole authority, in 
1706, had the electors of Bavaria and Cologne 
put under the ban of the empire, and then ſtript 
them of their dominions. He kept Bavaria's: 
children in priſon, and took away from them. 
even their name. Their father had nothing left 
but to retire to France and the Low Coun- 
tries, afterwards, in 1712; Philip V. ceded to 
them all Spanif Flanders *, If he could have 
kept this provinee, it would have been a better 
ſettlement for him than even Bavaria, and have 
freed him from his ſubjection to the houſe of 
Auſtria; but he could get poſſeſſion only of the 
cities of Luxemburg, Namur, and Charleroi, 
the reſt being in the hands of the victors. 
Every thing now ſeemed to threaten Lewis 
MIV. who had ſo lately been the terror of all 
Turope. There was nothing to oopule the duke- 
of Savoy's entering France. England and Scot- 
land were lately become one kingdom, by the 
union: or, rather, Scotland, now become a pro- 
vince of England, enereaſed the power of its 


e It is ſaid in Reboulẽt's hiſtory, that be had this ſove- 
veitzuty as early as 1700 but at that time it was governed 
enly by a viceroy. PE FEE IRS 
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antient rival. In the years 1706 and 1707 all 
the enemies of France — to have * 
new ſtrength, and that kingdom to be on the 
verge of ruin. She was puſhed on all ſides, both by 
ſea and land. Of the formidable fleets which Lewis 
XIV. had raiſed, ſcarcely five and twenty ſhips 
were left remaining. Straſburg ſtill continued to 
'be the barrier town towards Germany; but by 
the loſs of Landau, all Alſace lay expoſed. Pro- 
vence was threatened with an invaſion by ſea and 
land, and the loſſes already ſuſtained in Flan- 
ders, made us tremble for what was left ; and 
yet, notwithſtanding all theſe diſaſters, the 
body of the kingdom had not yet been attack- 
ed ; and, unſucceſsful as the war had been, we 
only loſt what we had before conquered. 
ewis XIV. ſtill oppoſed his enemies; and 
though beaten almoſt every where, he con- 
tinued to reſiſt, protect, and even attack on 
all ſides. But affairs were as unſucceſsful in 
Spain as in Italy, Germany, and Flanders. It 
is ſaid that the ſiege of Barcelona was ſtill 
worſe conducted than that of Turin. 
The count of Toulouſe“ had hardly made 
his appearance with his fleet, when he was ob- 


* In the beginning of April 1706, king Philip at the 
head of a numerous army, undertook the fiege of Barcelona, 
which was defended by his rival Charles, in perſon. It was 
at the ſame time blocked up by ſea, by the Count de Tou- 
louſe, and in all probability muſt have ſurrendered, had it 
not been. relieved by the Engliſh fleet. Sir John Leak 
ſailed from Liſbon with thirty ſhips of the line, and on the 
eighth day of May arrived in fight of Barcelona. The French 
admiral at his approach made the beſt of his way to Toulon; 
and in three days after his departure, Philip retired in great 
diſorder, leaving his tents behind, together with his fick 
and wounded, | 2,20 

liged 
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liged to fail back again. Barcelona was relieved, 
the ſiege raiſed, and the French, after having 
loſt half their army, were forced, for want of 
proviſions, to march back into Navarre, a little 
kingdom that they kept for the Spaniards, and 
of which our kings take the title by a cuſtom 
that ſeems . their dignity. 

To theſe diſaſters was added yet another, 
which ſeemed to be the finiſhing ſtroke. The 


| Portugueſe, together with a body of Engliſh, 


under the command of lord Galloway, a French- 
man, formerly count de Ruvigni, lately created 
a peer of Ireland, took every place they pre- 
ſented themſelves before, and were advanced 
even into the province of Eſtramadura; while 
the duke of Berwick, an Engliſhman, who com- 
manded the troops of France and Spain, in vain 
attempted to ſtop their progreſs. 
Philip V. uncertain of his fate, was in Pam- 
pelona ; while his competitor, Charles, was in- 
creaſing his party, and augmenting his forces 
in Catalonia. | 
He was maſter of Arragon, the province of 
Valentia, Carthagena, and part of the province 
of Granada, The Engliſh took Gibraltar for 
themſelves, and gave him Minorca, Ivica, and 
Alicant : beſides, the road of Madrid was open 
to him; and lord Galloway entered that city 
without any reſiſtance, and proclaimed the arch- 
duke Charles king: a ſingle de- June 26 
tachment ſent from the army pro- : 4g 
claimed him in Toledo. In ſhort, 7 
Philip's affairs ſeemed ſo deſperate that marſhal 
Vauban, the firſt of engineers, and the beſt 
of citizens, a man continually engaged in 


ſchemes, ſome uſeful, others impracticable, = 
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all of them ſingular, actually propoſed to the 
French court to ſend Philip over to America to- 
reign there. In this caſe all the Spaniards in- 
Philip's intereſt would have quitted their country 
to follow him. Spain would have been left a 
prey to civil factions. The French would have 
had the whole trade of Peru and Mexico, and 
France would have been aggrandized even by 
the misfortunes of Lewis A 's family, This 
project was actually in conſideration at Ver- 
ailles ; but the perſeverance of the Caſtilians, 
and the overſights of the enemy, preſerved the: 
crown upon Philip's head. The people loved 
him as the king of their choice ; and his queen,, 
the duke of Savoy's daughter, had gain their 
affections by the pains ſhe took to pleaſe them; 
by an intrepidity above her (ex, and an active 
perſeverance under misfortunes. She went in 
perſon from city to city, animating the minds. 
of her ſubjects, rouſing their zeal, and receivin 
the donations which they brought in on alh 
ſides; ſo that in three weeks time ſhe remitted: 
her huſband upwards of two hundred thouſand: 
crowns. Not one of the grandees who had 
taken the oath of fidelity proved falſe. When 
lord Galloway proclaimed the archduke in Ma- 
drid, the people cried out, Long live king 
Philipz” and at Toledo they mutinied, — 
put to flight the officers who were going to 
proclaim Charles. 

The Spaniards had till then made very few 
efforts in ſupport of their king ; but when they 
faw him thus diſtreſſed, they exerted themſelves 
in a ſurpriſing manner; and on this occaſion 
ſhewed an example of a courage quite the re- 


verſe of that of other nations, who Pe 


i 
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ſet out in a vigorous manner, but ſhrink back 
at laſt, It is very difficult to impoſe a king 
upon a nation againſt its will. The 1 
Engliſh, and Auſtrians, that were in Spain, 
were miſerably harraſſed wherever they came, 
ſuffered much for want of proviſions, and were 
guilty of errors almoſt unavoidable in a ſtrange 
country; fo that they were beaten piece- meal. 
In ſhort, Philip V. three months after his leaving 
Madrid like a fugitive, entered it again in tri- 
umph, and was received with as much joy and 
acclamations as his rival had met with cold- 
neſs and averſion. 

Lewis XIV. redoubled his efforts when he 
ſaw the Spaniards beſtir themſelves; and while 
he was obliged to provide for the ſafety of the 
ſea · coaſts of the weſtern ocean and the Medi- 
terranean, by ſtationing militia all along ſhore; 
though he had one army in Flanders, another 
at Straſburg, a body of troops in Navarre, 
and one in Rouffillon, he ſent a freſh reinforce- 
ment to marfhal Berwick at Caſtile. 

It was with theſe troops, ſeconded by the 
Spaniards, that Berwick gained the important 
battle of Almanza“, in which he beat Avril 
Galloway. Neither Philip nor the P. 255 
archduke were preſent at this action, 1707 
on which the famous eart of Peterborough, 


who was fingular in every thing, obſerved, - 


——_— 


This was fought on the fourteenth day of April 170 7,. 
and was altogether a decifive action. The allies were to- 
tally defeated, with the loſs of ten thouſand men taken. 
priſoners, with all their colours and artillery, The defeat 
was in a great meaſure owing to the cowardice of the Por- 
tugueſe troops on the right, who fled on the firſt onſet, 
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© That it was excellent, indeed, to fight againſt 
one another for them.” The duke of Orleans, 
who was to have the command in Spain, and who 
was very deſirous of being preſent, did not arrive 
till the day after the battle : however, he made 
all poſſible advantage of the victory, by taking 
ſeveral places, and wy , others Lerida, the 
rock on which the great Conde had ſplit. 

On the other hand, marſhal Villars, now re- 
placed at the head of the armies in Germany, 
becauſe the government could not do without 
him, made amends for the fatal defeat at Hoch- 
ſtet. He forced the enemy's lines at Stol- 
hoffen, on the other ſide the Rhine, diſperſed 
their whole body, levied contributions for fifty 
leagues round, and advanced as far as the Da- 
nube. This momentary ſucceſs gave a better 
face to affairs on the frontiers of Germany ; 
but in Italy all was loſt. The kingdom of 
Naples, entirely defenceleſs, and accuſtomed to 
a change of maſters, was under the yoke of the 
conquerors z; and the pope, unable to refuſe a 
paſſage to the German troops through his do- 
minions, ſaw, without daring to murmur, the 
emperor make himſelf his vaſſal againſt his 
will. It is a ſtrong inſtance of the force of 
received opinions, and the power of cuſtom, 
that Naples may always be ſeized upon without 
conſulting the pope, and yet that the poſſeſſor 
is always obliged to do him homage for it. 

While the grand-ſon of Lewis XIV. was 
thus deprived of Naples, the grand-father was 
on the point of loſing Provence and Dauphiny. 
The duke of Savoy and prince Eugene had al. 
ready entered thoſe provinces by the narrow 
paſs of Tende ; and Lewis XIV. had the _ 

tin- 
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tification to ſee that very duke of Savoy, who 
a twelvemonth before had hardly any thing left 
but his capital, and prince Eugene, who had 
been brought up at his court, on the point of 
ſtripping him of Toulon and Marſeilles. 
Toulon was beſieged, and in danger of being 
taken; the Engliſh fleet lay before the harbour, 
and bombarded the town. A little more dili- 
gence, precaution, and unanimity, would have 
carried Toulon. Marſeilles, then left defence- 
leſs, could have made no reſiſtance, and France 
ſeemed likely to loſe two provinces; but what 
is probable {140m happens. There was time 
to ſend ſuccours ; a detachment had been made 
from marſhal Villars's army, as ſoon as theſe 
provinces were threatened ; and the advantages 
in Germany were made to give way to the 
ſafety of a part of France. That part of the 
country by which the enemy entered was dry, 
barren, and hilly ; proviſions were ſcarce, and 
a retreat difficult. A ſickneſs, which made 
great havock in the enemy's army, proved no 
unfavourable circumſtance to Lewis XIV. The 
fiege of Toulon was raiſed *, and ſoon after- 
wards the enemy evacuated Provence, and Dau- 
phiny was out of danger; ſo ſeldom does an in- 
vaſion prove ſucceſsſul, unleſs there is an in- 
telligence with the people of the country. 
Charles V. failed in the ſame deſign, and of 


® This attempt upon Toulon might have ſucceeded, if 
the emperor, notwithſtanding the repeated remonſtrances 
of the maritime powers, had not divided his army in Italy, 
by detaching a confiderable army towards Naples ; and de- 
tained ten thouſand recruits in Germany, from an appre- 
henſion of the king of Sweden, who was then in Saxony, 
and on very indifferent terms with the court of Vienna. 


late 
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late days the queen of Hungary's troops have 
been likewiſe diſappointed in their attempts 
upon this country. | 

However, this invaſion, which coſt the allies 
ſo dear, proved of no ſmall diſſervice to the 
French. The country had been ſpeiled, and 
our forces divided. 

Europe little expected that, while the French 
nation thus exhauſted, thought itſelf happpy in 
having eſcaped an invaſion, Lewis XIV. was 
ſufficiently great and fruitful in expedients, to 
attempt himſelf an invaſion in Great Britain, 
in defpite of the weak ſtate of his maritime 
forces and the powerful fleets of the Engliſh 
that covered the ſeas. This expedition was 
propoſed by ſome of the Scotch, in the intereſt 
of James III. The ſucceſs was doubtful ; but 
Lewis thought the very attempt ſufficiently 
— ; and actually declared afterwards, that 

was determined as much by this motive as 
his political intereſt. 

To carry the war into Great-Britain at that 
time, when we could with difficulty ſupport 
the burthen of it in ſo many other places, and 
to endeavour to replace the ſon of James II. 
on the throne of Scotland, at leaſt while we 
could hardly ſupport Philip V. on that of Spain, 
was a noble idea, and after all, not quite deſti- 
tute of probability. 

Thoſe of the Scotch who had not ſold them- 
ſelves to the eourt of London, were grieved to 
fee themſelves reduced to a ſtate of dependence 
on the Engliſh, and privately with one accord 
called upon the offspring of their ancient kings, 
who in his infancy had been driven _ the 
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throne of three kingdoms, and whoſe very birth 
had been conteſted by his enemies. They 
promiſed to join him with thirty thouſand: men 
in arms to fight his cauſe, if he would only 
land at Edinburgh with ſome few ſuccours 
from France. 

Lewis XIV. who in his paſt time of proſ- 
perity, had made ſuch efforts in behalf of the 
father, now did the ſame for the ſon, though 
his fortunes were in the decline. Eight ſhips 
of war and ſeventy tranſports were got ready 
at Dunkirk, and ſix thouſand men March 
put on board. The count de Gace, 08 
afterwards marſhal Matignon, had the 7 
command of the troops, and the chevalier de 

Forbin Janſon, one of the beſt ſailors of his 
time, that of the fleet. Every thing ſeemed 
favourable for their deſign: there were but 
three thouſand regular troops in Scotland, Eng- 
land was left defenceleſs, its ſoldiers being all 
engaged in Flanders, under the duke of Mar - 
borough. "The difficulty was to thither ; 
for the Engliſh had a fleet of fifty ſhips of war 
cruiſing at ſea, This expedition was exactly 
like the late one in 1744, in favour of the 
grand-ſon of James II. It was diſcovered. by the 
government, and impeded by ſeveral unlucky 
accidents ; inſomuch that the Enyliſh miniſtry 
had time to ſend for twelve battalions out of 
Flanders. Several of the moſt ſuſpected perſons 
were ſeized in Edinburgh. At — the 

retender having ſhewed himſelf upon the 
otch coaſt, and not ſeeing the ſignals which 
had been agreed upon, nothing was left but to 
return back again. The chevalier Forbin landed 
him 
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him ſafe at Dunkirk *, and by his prudent re- 


treat ſaved the French fleet; but the expedition 


was entirely fruſtrated. Matignon was the 
only one who gained any thing on this occa- 
fion : having opened his orders after he came 
out to ſea, he there found a patent for marſhal 
of France, a reward for what he meant to do, 
but could not perform. 

There cannot be a more abſurd notion than 
that of ſome hiſtorians, who pretend that queen 
Anne had a correſpondence with her brother 
in this affair. It is abſolute folly to ſuppoſe 
that ſhe would invite her competitor in the 


crown to come and dethrone her. They have 


confounded the time, and imagined that ſhe 
favoured him becauſe ſhe afterwards looked 
upon him in private as her ſucceſſor: but what 
prince would chuſe to be driven from the throne 
by his ſucceſſor? 4 

While the French affairs were every day 
growing worſe and worle, the king thought, 
that by ſending the duke of Burgundy, his 
grand-ſon, to head the army in Flanders, the 
preſence of the heir preſumptive to the crown 
would excite the emulation of the troops, 


Lewis XIV. is ſaid to have had other aims than thoſe 
our author mentions. His chief deſign was to make a di- 


verfion from the Netherlands, and excite a revolt in Great 
Britain, which might hamper the Engliſh miniſtry, and 


hinder queen Anne from exerting herſelf againſt France on 
the continent, The ſcheme was defeated by the vigilance 
of fir George Byng, commander of the Engliſh ſquadron, 
who reached the Frith of Edinburgh time enough to pre- 
vent the Pretender's landing. He gave chace to the French 
ſquadron, one of the ſhips of which he took, and Fourbin 
eſcaped With great difficulty, Mts | 
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which began to droop. This prince was of a 
reſolute and intrepid diſpoſition, pious, juſt, and 
learned. He was formed to command wiſe 
men: he loved mankind, and endeavoured to 
make them happy. Though well verſed in the 
art of war, he conſidered that art rather as the 
ſcourge of human kind, and an unhappy ne- 
ceſſity, than the ſource of real glory. This 
philoſophical prince was the perſon ſent to op- 
poſe the duke of Marlborough, and they gave 
him the duke of Vendome for an affiſtant. It 
now happened, as it too frequently does: the 
experienced officer was not ſufficiently liſtened 
to, and the prince's council — carried 
it over the general's reaſons. Hence aroſe two 
parties; whereas, in the enemy's army, there 
was but one, that of the public good. Prince 
Eugene was at that time on the Rhine; but 
when he and — were together, they 
ion. | 

The duke of Burgundy had the ſuperiority 
in numbers: France, which Europe looked upon 
as exhauſted, had furniſhed him with an army 
of one hundred thouſand men; and the allies 
at that time had not quite eighty thouſand. He 
had moreover the advantage of intelligence on 
his ſide, in a country which had been ſo long 
under the Spaniſh dominion, was tired out 
with Dutch garriſons, and where a great part 
of the inhabitants were inclined to favour 
Philip V. By his correſpondence in Ghent 
and Ypres, he became maſter of theſe two 


places; but the ſchemes of the ſoldier ſoon _ 


rendered fruitleſs thoſe of the politician, The 
diſagreement in the council of war, already 
began to diſtract their operations; ſo 3 

e 
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they began to march. towards the Dendre, and 
two hours afterwards turned back again towards 
the Scheld, to go to Oullenard. In this manner 
did they loſe time, while the duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene were making the beſt of 
theirs, and ated in concert with each other. The 

Ws French were routed near Oudenarde. 
July 8 This was not a great battle“; but 

1 proved a fatal retreat. Error was 
added to terror. The regiments were ſuffered 
to wander at random without receiving any 
orders, and upwards of four thouſand men were 
made priſoners on the road, by the enemy's 


— a few miles diſtant only from the field of 
battle. | 


The army in deſpondency retreated without 
any order, part under Ghent, part under 'Tour- 
nay, and part under Ypres, and quietly ſuf- 
fered prince Eugene, now returned from .the 
Rhine, to lay ſiege to Lifle with an inferior 
army. | | 

To fit down before ſo large and well fortified 
a town as Liſle without being maſter of Ghent, 

_ obliged to ſend for proviſions and ammunition 
as far as Oſtend, and theſe to be brought over 
a narrow cauſeway, at the hazard of being every 
moment ſurpriſed, was what Europe called a 
raſh action; but which the miſunderſtanding 
and irreſolution that prevailed in the French 
army rendered very excuſeable, and was juſtified 
in the end by the ſucceſs. The grand convoys 
which might have been intercepted, arrived 
ſafe. The troops that eſcorted them, and which 


® If the night had not interpoſed, the whole French army 
would have been ruined, f ö 


1 ought 
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ought to have been defeated by a ſuperior num- 
ber, proved victorious f. The duke of Bur- 
gundy's army, that might have attacked that 
of the enemy before it was complete, re- 
mained inactive; and Liſle was taken, to 
the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, who thought 
the duke of Burgundy rather in a condition 
to beſiege 1 and 7 than thoſe 
88 to beſiege Liſle. arſhal Boufflers 
efended the place near four months. | 
The inhabitants became ſo familiar with the 
noiſe of cannon, and all the horror that attended 
a ſiege, that public diverſions were carried on 
as frequent as in time of peace; and though a 
bomb one day fell very near the play-houſe, it 
did not interrupt the entertainment. 

Marſhal Boufflers had made ſuch judicious 
diſpoſitions, that the inhabitants of this great 
city remained perfectly ſecure in his vigilance, 
The defence he 1 gained him the eſteem 
even of his enemies, the hearts of the inha- 
bitants, and a reward from the king. Thoſe 
Dutch hiſtorians, or rather writers, who affect 
to blame him, ſhould remember, that to contra- 
dict dhe public voice, a perſon muſt have been a 


witneſs, and an intelligent one, or prove what 
he advances . | 


+ Allading to the battle of Wynendale, in which major 
general Webb, with fix thouſand of the allies, defeated 
two and twenty thouſand French, commanded by the 
count de la Motte. 

1 Of this nature is a hiſtory which a bookſeller called 
Vanduren, pretends to have been written by the Jeſuit 
La Motte, when concealed in Holland, under the name of 
LaHode, and continued by Martiniere ; the whole founded 
only on the pretended memoirs of a count de « -, ſecretary 
| of Kate, 
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In the mean time, the army that had looked 
on while Liſle was taken, began to diminiſh 
by little and little, and ſuffered Ghent to be 
taken next, and then Bruges, and all the poſts 
one after another. Few campaigns have proved 
more fatal than this. The officers in the duke 
of Vendome's intereſt Jaid all theſe faults. to 
the duke of Burgundy's council, who retorted 
them back upon the duke of Vendome, All 
minds were ſoured with misfortune. One of 
the duke of Burgundy's courtiers ſaid one day 
to the duke de Vendame, Thus it is, never 
to go to mals ; you ſee how misfortunes follow 
us.” Do you think then, replied the duke 
de Vendome, that Marlborough goes there 
oftner than we?” The emperor Joſeph was 


puffed up with the rapid ſucceſſes of the allied 


army; he ſaw himſelf abſolute in the empire, 
maſter of Landau, and the road to Paris in a 
manner open, by the taking of Liſle. A party 
of Dutch ſoldiers had the boldneſs to ad- 
vance as far as Verſailles, from Courtrai, and 
carried off the king's firſt equerty from under 
the caſtle windows, thinking it had been the 
dauphin, the duke of Burgundy's father. Paris 
was filled with terror; and the emperor enter- 
tained as ftrong hopes of ſettling his brother 
Charles on the throne of Spain, as Lewis XIV, 

had to keep his grandſon in poſſeſſion of it. 
This ſucceſſion, which the Spaniards wanted 
to have rendered indiviſible, was already ſplit 
into three parts. The emperor had taken 
Lombardy and the kingdom of Naples to him- 
ſelf. His brother Charles was ſtill in poſſeſſion 
of Catalonia, and a part of Arragon. The em- 
peror at that time obliged pope Clement XI. 
5 to 
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to acknowledge the archduke for king of Spain. 
This pope, who was ſaid to reſemble St. Peter, 
becauſe he owned, denied, repented, and wept 
had, after the example of his predeceſſor, ac- 
knowledged Philip V. and was attached to the 
houſe of Bourbon. The emperor, to puniſh 

him, declared ſeveral fiefs, which at that time 
were held from the popes, ſubject to the empire, 
particularly Parma and Placentia; laid waſte 
ſeveral lands belonging to the holy ſee, and 
ſeized on the town of Commacchio. In former 
times, a pope would have excommunicated any 
emperor who had attempted to diſpute with him 
the moſt trifling privileges; and that excommuni- 
cation would have driven the emperor from his 
throne : but the power of this ſee was now re- 
duced within its proper bounds. Clement XI. 
at the inſtigation of France had ventured to un- 
ſheath the ſword for ſome ſhort time; but he 
had no fooner taken up arms than he repented 
of it. He perceived that the Romans were in- 
capable of wielding the ſword under a ſacerdotal 
government. He therefore laid down his arms, 
left Commacchio in the emperor's hands as a 
pledge of his future peaceable conduct, and con- 
ſented to write to the archduke with the ſtile 
of “ Our deareſt fon, the catholic king in 
Spain.” A fleet of Engliſh ſhips in the Medi- 
terranean, and a German army in his dominions, 
ſoon made him glad to write, © To our deareſt 
ſon Charles king of Spain.” It was thought 
that this ſuffrage of the popes, though of no 
ſervice in the German empire, might have ſome 
effect on the Spaniſh populace, who had been 
made to believe that the archduke was unworthy 


2 to 
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to reign, becauſe he was protected by heretics, 
who had taken Gibraltar. | 

There yet remained to the Spaniſh monar- 
chy beyond the continent, the two iſlands of 
Sardinia and Sicily: an Engliſh fleet had taken 
Sardinia, and given it to the emperor ; for the 
Engliſh were not willing that the archduke 
ſhould have any-thing more than Spain. At 
that time they made treaties of partition with 
their arms. The conqueſt of Sicily they reſerved 
for another time, chuſing rather to employ their 
ſhips at ſea in cruiſing for the Spaniſh galleons, 
ſome of whom they took, than in conquering 
new territories for the emperor. 

France was now as much humbled as Rome, 
and more in danger ; reſources began to fail, 
credit was at a ſtand, and the people, who had 
idolized their monarch in his proſperity, began 
to murmur againſt him when unfortunate, 

A ſet of men to whom the miniſtry had ſold 
the nation for a little ready money to ſupply 
the immediate call, grew fat on the public ca- 
lamity, and inſulted the ſufferings of the people 
by their luxurious manner of living. The 
money they had advanced was ſpent ; and had 
it not been for the bold induſtry of certain tra- 
ders, particularly thoſe of St. Malo, who made 
a voyage to Peru, and brought home thirty 
millions, half of which they lent to the govern- 
ment, Lewis XIV. would not have had money 
to pay his troops. The war had ruined the 
kingdom, and the merchants ſaved it: this was 
the caſe in Spain. The galleons, which had 
eſcaped being taken by the Engliſh, helped to 


' ſupport Philip V. but this reſource, which was 


only of a few months duration, did not facili- 
2 tate 
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tate the raiſing of recruits. Chamillard, who 
had been made treaſurer and fecretary at war, 
reſigned the latter poſt into the hands of M. 
Voiſin, afterwards chancellor, who had formerly 
been an intendant on the frontiers. The armies 
were full as badly ſupplied as before, nor did 
merit meet with more encouragement. This 
fame Chamillard afterwards reſigned the ma- 
nagement of the treaſury likewiſe; but Deſ- 
marets, who ſucceeded him in that poſt *, was 
not able to reſtore a ruined credit. The ſevere 
winter of 1709 completed the deſpair of the 
nation. The olive trees, which bring in a 
great-deal of money in the ſouth of France, 
were all deſtroyed; almoſt all the fruit trees 
were killed with the froſt ; there were no hopes 
of an harveſt; and there was very little corn in 
the granaries ; and what could be brought at a 
very great diſtance from the ſea-port towns of 
the Levant, and the coaſt of Barbary, was liable 
to be taken by the enemies fleets, to whom we 
had hardly any ſhips of war to oppoſe. The 
ow of this dreadful winter was general all 
over Europe; but the enemies had more re- 
ſources, eſpecially the Dutch, who had been ſo 
long the factors for other nations, had maga- 
zines ſufficiently ſtored to ſupply the ſtrongeſt 
armies the allies could bring into the field, in a 
plentiful manner, while the French troops, di- 


— — 
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The hiſtory of the jeſuit de la Motte, digeſted by La 
Martiniere ſays, that monſieur de Chamillard was removed 
from the treaſury in 1703, and that marſhal Harcourt 
waz called by the public voice to ſucceed him. The 
blunders of this writer are out of number, 
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miniſhed and diſheartened, ſeemed ready toperiſh 


for want. 

Lewis XIV. who had already made ſome 
advances towards a peace, determined under 
theſe fatal circumſtances to ſend his chief mi- 
nitter, the marquis Torci Colbert, to the 
Hague, aſſiſted by the preſident Rouille. This 
was an humbling ſtep. They firſt met at 
Antwerp, with two „ from Am- 
ſterdam, named Buis and Vanderhuſſen, who 


talked in the ſtile of conquerors, and returned 


upon the miniſters of the proudeſt of all princes 
all the arrogance with which they themſelves 


had. been treated in 1672. 


The ſtates-general had choſen no ſtadtholder 
ſince the death of king William; and the 


Dutch magiſtrates, who already began to call 
their families, © The patrician families,” were 


ſo many petty kings. The four Dutch com- 
miſſaries, who attended the army, behaved with 
the utmoſt inſolence to above thirty German 
princes, whom they maintained in their pay. 
© Send Holſtein hither, ſaid they; tell Heſſe to 
come and ſpeak to us.” In this manner did a 
ſet of merchants expreſs themſelves, who, all 
plain in their garb, and abſtemious in their 
way of living, took a pleaſure in trampling 
upon German haughtineſs in their pay, and 


mortifying the pride of a king who had for- 


merly been their conqueror. They were not 


contented with ſhewing the world by theſe 
external marks of ſuperiority, that power is 


the only real greatneſs. They likewiſe inſiſted 
upon having ten towns in Flanders given them 
up in foyereignty, and among others Liſle, 
whh was already in their hands; and Tour- 

nal, 
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nai, which was not yet taken. Thus the Dutch 
wanted to reap all the fruits of the war, not 
only at the expence of France, but at that of 
the houſe of Auſtria likewiſe, whoſe cauſe they 
had been fighting, in the fame manner as the 
republic of Venice had formerly augmented its 
territories with thoſe of its neighbours. The 
republican fpirit is in the main full as ambi- 
tious as the monarchical. | 
This plainly appeared a few months after- 
wards; for when this ſhadow of a negociation 
was vaniſhed, and the allied army had gained 
ſome freſh advantages, the duke of Marlborough, 
at that time more. abſolute in England than his 
royal miſtreſs, having been gained over by the 
Dutch, concluded a treaty with the States- 
general in 1709, by which they were to keep 
poſſeſſion of all the frontier towns which ſhould 
be taken from the French; were to have gar- 
riſons in twenty fortreſſes in Flanders, to be 
maintained at the expence of the country, and 
to have Upper Guelders in perpetual ſovereignty. 
By this treaty they would have become actual 
ſovereigns of the ſeventeen provinces of the 
Netherlands, and have had the ſupreme rule in 
Liege and Cologne. In this manner did they 
want to aggrandize themſelves by the ruin even 
of their allies. They were full of theſe lofty 
projects when the chief miniſter of France 
came to them to aſk for peace; we muſt not 
therefore be ſurpriſed at the diſdainful reception 
he met with, 4; 
After theſe firſt ſteps of humiliation, Lewis's 
miniſter went to the Hague, where he received 
in his maſter's name the laſt degree of inſult. 
He there ſaw a Eugene, the duke of 


4 Marl- 
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Marlborough, and the penſionary Heinſius, who 


all three were for continuing the war. The 
prince, becauſe it at once gratified his glory 
and his revenge; Marlborough, becauſe he 
gained both reputation and immenſe riches, 
of which he was- equally fond; the third, who 
was guided by the other two, looked upan him- 
ſelf as a Spartan humbling the pride of a Per- 
ſian monarch. They propoſed inſtead of peace 
a truce, and during that truce a full ſatisfaction 
ſor all their allies, without taking any notice 
of the king's, conditionally that the king ſhould 
aſſiſt in driving his grand-ſon from the throne 
of Spain, within two months; and that as a 
ſurety for his performance of the treaty, he 
ſhoulA begin by ceding, to the ſtates general 
for ever, ten towns 1 reſtore Straſ- 
burg and Briſac, and renounce the ſovereignty 
of Alſace. Lewis little expected, ſome years 
before, when he refuſed a company of horſe to 
Prince Eugene, when Churchill was only a 
colonel in the Engliſh army, and the name of 
Heinſius was hardly known, that one day theſe 
three men ſhould impoſe ſuch laws upon him, 
The marquis de Torcy took his leave with- 
out negociating, and returned to carry the 
king the orders of his enemies. Lewis XIV, 
now did what he had never before done towards 
his ſubjects. He juſtified his conduct in a cir- 
cular letter, which he addreſſed to them, in 
which, after acquainting his people with the 
farther burthens he was obliged to lay upon 
them, he endeavoured to rouſe their indigna- 
tion, honour, and even pity. The politicians 
ſaid that Torci went to the Hague in that ſup- 
pliant manner, only to throw the whole blame 


upon 
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upon the enemy, to juſtify Lewis XIV. in the 
eyes of Europe, and animate the French to a 
juſt reſentment; but the fact is, that he went 
there purely to demand peace. The preſident 
. Rouille was left ſome few days at the Hague, 
to endeavour to get more favourable conditions; 
but all the anſwer he received to his remon- 
ſtrances was an order from the ſtates-general 
to depart Holland in twenty-four hours “. 

Lewis XIV. when he heard the rigorous 
terms impoſed upon him, ſaid to Rouille, 
6 Well then, ſince I muſt make war, I would 
rather it ſhould be againſt my enemies than my 
children.” He then made preparations to try 
his fortune once more in Flanders ; the famine, 
which had laid waſte the countries round, 
proved a reſource for the war; thoſe who 
wanted bread enliſted for ſoldiers. Many.lands 
lay untilled; but we had an army, Mar- 
ſhal Villars, who had been ſent the preceding 
year into Savoy, to command a few troops 
whoſe ardour was revived by his preſence, and 
who had met with ſome little ſucceſſes, was 
recalled into Flanders, as the perſon in whom 
his country placed all her hopes. 

Marlborough had already taken Tournai 
and with prince Eugene, who had covered the 
ſiege, marched to inveſt Mons. Marſhal Vil- 
lars advanced to prevent them, having with 
him marſhal BouMers, a ſenior officer, but who 
had deſired to ſerve under him. Boufflers had 
a true affection for his king and country; he 


—— 
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Torei had actually agreed to preliminaries which 
Lewis rejected; and it was in conſequence of this rejection 
that Rouille was ordered to quit Holland in four and twenty 
hours. 
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proved, on this occaſion, (notwithſtanding what 
has been ſaid by a very ſenſible man) that there 
-are virtues in a monarchical ſtate, eſpecially un- 
der a good maſter. There are doubtleſs as 
many as in a republic, with leſs enthuſiaſm per- 
haps, but with more of what is called honour. 
As ſoon as the French advanced to oppoſe 
the inveſting of Mons, the allies, on their ſide 
advanced to attack them near the wood of Blan- 
gies and the village of Malplaquet. 
The two armies conſiſted of about eighty 
thouſand men each ; but the allies had forty-two 
battalions more. The French brought eighty 
pieces of cannon into the field, the allies one 
hundred and forty. The duke of Marlborough 
commanded the right wing, compoſed of the 
Engliſh and German troops in Engliſh pay ; 
prince Eugene was in the center; Tilli and 
the count of Naſſau at the left, with the 
Dutch. | 
Marſhal Villars took the command 
| of the left wing of this army, and 
1709 left the right to marſhal Boufflers; he 
had entrenched his army in haſte *, a method 
perhaps moſt ſuitable to his troops, that were 
inferior in numbers, and had been a long time 
unſucceſsful, and conſiſted of one half recruits 
it was moſt ſuitable likewiſe to our condition 
at that time; as an entire defeat would have 
intirely ruined the nation. Some hiſtorians 
have found fault with the diſpoſition made by 


— 


* Their camp was fortified with triple intrenchments; 
and they were ſo fortified with lines, intrenchments, can. 
non and trees laid acroſs, that they ſeemed to be quite in- 
acceſſible. 

the 
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the marſhal: He ought, (fay they) to have 
paſſed a large hollow, inſtead of having it in 
his front.“ Is it not being rather too diſcerning 
to judge thus from our cloſet of what paſſes in 
a held of battle? > 
All that I know is, the marſhal himſelf ſaid, 
that' the ſoldiers who had had no bread for a 
whole day, and had juſt their allowance diftri- 
buted among them, threw half of it away, to 
make the greater haſte to come to action. There 
has not been for many ages a longer or more 
obſtinate battle; none more bloody. I ſhall 
ſay nothing touching this action but what has 
been univerſally acknowledged, The enemies 
left wing, where the Dutch fought, was almoſt 
entirely cut to pieces; and we purſued them 
with the bayonets at the end of the piece. 
Marlborough at the right made and withſtood 
ſurpriſing efforts. Marſhal Villars had occafion 
to thin his center to oppoſe Marlborough ; at 
that very inſtant the center was attacked, the 
entrenchments which covered it were carried, 
the regiment of guards who defended them mak- 
ing no reſiſtance. - The marſhal, in riding 
from his left wing to his center, was wounded, 
and the day was loſt ; the field of battle was co- 
vered with the bodies of thirty thouſand men, 
killed and dying, 
The loſs of the French in this battle did 
not amount to more than eight thouſand men; 
the enemy left near twenty-one thouſand killed 
and wounded, but the center being forced, and 
the two wings cut off, thoſe who had made the 
greateſt ſlaughter loſt the day. 


M 6 Mar- 
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Marſhal Boufflers * made a retreat in or- 
der, with the aſſiſtance of the prince of Tingri- 
Montmorenci, afterwards marſhal Luxem- 
bourg, inheritor of the valour of his anceſtors. 
The army retired between Queſnoi and Valen- 
ciennes, carrying with them ſeveral ſtandards and 
colours they had taken from the enemy +, 
Lewis XIV. comforted himſelf with theſe ſpoils, 
and it was eſteemed a victory to have diſputed 
the day fo long, and to have loſt only the field 
of battle. Marshal Villars, at his return to 
court, aſſured the king, that if he had not been 
wounded, he ſhould have gained the victory. 
I know the general himſelf was perſuaded of 
this, but I know very few people beſides who 
believe it. 

It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that an army, which 
had killed the enemy near two thirds more 
men than it loſt itſelf, ſhould not endeavour to 
prevent thoſe who had gained no other advan- 
tage but that of lying in the midſt of their dead, 
from going to lay ſiege to Mons. The Dutch 
were fearful for the ſucceſs of this enterprize, 
and heſitated for ſome time; but the conquered 
are frequently impoſed upon, and diſheartened, 
by the name of having loſt the battle. Men 
never do all that they might do, and the ſoldier 
who is told he is beaten, fears to be beaten 
again. Thus Mons was beſieged and taken, 


——_—— 


* In a bock, intitled, Memoirs of marſhal Berwick, it is 
ſaid, that marſhal Berwick made this retreat. In this man- 
ner are a number of memoirs written. | 

+ The allies took above forty colours and ſtandards, ſix- 
teen pieces of cannon, and a conſiderable number of priſo- 
Nets, 


and 
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done of Liſle and Tournai. , $799 
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Lewrs XIV. continues to follicit peace, and 
to defend himſelf. The Duke of VEenDome 
ſecures the King of Syain on his thrpne. 


"T*HE enemy not only continued thus ad- 
| vancing by degrees, and levelled all the 
barriers of France on this fide, but they pre- 
tended, with the aſſiſtance of the duke of Savoy, - 
to ſurpriſe Franche Compte, and penetrate at 
once by both ends to the heart of the kingdom. 
General Merci, who was charged with facili- 
tating this enterprize, by entering into Upper 
Alſace by the city of Baſil, was happily ſtopt 
near the iſle of Newburg on the 6. 
Rhine, by the count, afterwards mar- . 20, 
ſhal Dubourg. By an unaccountable 709 
fatality, all thoſe of the name of Merci have 
been as unſucceſsful as eſteemed. This was de- 
feated in the completeſt manner. Nothing was 
undertaken on the ſide of Savoy, but much was 
apprehended in regard to Flanders; the domeſ- 
tic affairs of the kingdom were in ſo languid a 
ſtate, that the king once more ſollicited peace 
like a ſuppliant; he offered to acknowledge the 
archduke for king of Spain; to withdraw all aſ- 
ſiſtance from his grandſon, and leave him to his 
fate; to deliver up four places as ſecurities þ to 
Teitore 
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reſtore Straſbourg and Briſac; to reſign the ſo- 
vereignty of Alſace, * the prefec- 
ture; to demoliſh all the fortified places between 
Baſil and Philipſbourg; to fill up the long for- 
midable harbour of Dunkirk, and demoliſh its 
fortifications; and to leave Liſle, Tournai, 
Ypres, Menin, Furnes, Conde, and Maubeuge, 
in the hands of the ſtates- general. "Theſe were 
in part the articles propoſed, to ſerve as a baſis 
for the peace which he ſollicited. : 
The. allies, determined to have the triumph 

of diſcuſſing the ſubmiſſive propoſals of Lewis 
XIV. permitted his plenipotentiaries to come to 
the little town of Gertruydenberg, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1710, to preſent their maſ- 
ter's ſupplications. Lewis made choice of mar- 
ſhal d'Uxelles, a man of great coolneſs and ta- 
citurnity, and of a diſpoſition rather prudent 
than elevated or bold ; with him was joined the 
abbe, afterwards cardinal Polignac, one of the 
brighteſt wits, and moſt eloquent orators of 
his- age, and of a moſt engaging perſon and 
addreſs ; but wit, prudence, and An are 
of no ſervice in a miniſter, when the maſter is 
unſucceſsful. It is conqueſt that makes treaties. 
The ambaſſadors of Lewis XIV. were rather 
confined in Gertruydenberg than received 
there. The deputies came to hear their propo- 
ſals, which they tranſmitted to the Hague to 
prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, and 
count Zinzendorf, ambaſſador from the empe- 
ror. Theſe propoſals were almoſt always re- 
. ceived with contempt. The plenipotentiaries 
were inſulted by the moft abuſive libels, the 
work of French refugees, who were become 
more inveterate enemies to the glory of 
Lewis 
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Lewis XIV. than even prince Eugene or the 
duke of Marlborough *. et; 
Though the French plenipotentiaries carried 
their ſubmiſſion ſo far as to promiſe for the king, 
that he ſhould furniſh money to dethrone Phi- 
lip V. they were not liſtened to. It was inſiſted 
upon as a preliminary, that Lewis XIV. ſhould 
engage alone to drive his grandſon out of Spain 
by force of arms. This abſurd piece of inhu- 
manity aroſe from freſh ſucceſſes. 

While the allies were thus treating Lewis 
XTV. like maſters irritated againſt his pride and 
| vw agg the city of Douay fell into their 

ands; and ſoon afterwards Bethune, Aire, 
and St. Venant ; and lord Stair propoſed to ſend 
parties to the gates of Paris. 

Almoſt at the ſame time the archduke's army, 
commanded by Guy Staremberg, the neareſt 
in military reputation to prince Eu- , 
gene of all the German generals, 8. * 
gained a complete victory near Sara» 710 
goſſa +, over that army in which Philip and his 
adherents had placed their hopes, and that was 
commanded by the marquis de Bay, an unfortu- 
nate general. Here again it was obſerved, that 
the two rival kings, though within reach of 
their armies, were not preſent at this battle. 
Of all the princes for whom Europe was then 
up in arms, the duke of Savoy was the only one 


* And they had more reaſon ſo to be. 

+ The whole cavalry of Philip were defeated at Alme- 
nara, by the allied horſe commanded by general Stanhope, 
who, with his ewn hand, flew general Ameſſaga, comman- 
der of the Spaniſh guards, General Staremberg followed 
- Philip's army to Saragoſſa, where they gave him battle, on 
the ninth day of Auguſt, and were totally defeated. 1 
wag 
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who fought his own battles. It was a melan- 
cholly conſideration, that he could acquire his 
glory only by fighting againſt his two daugh- 
ters, one of whom he endeavoured to dethrone, 
in order to gain a ſmall ſpot of ground in Lom- 
bardy, about which the emperor Joſeph already 
began to make ſome difficulties, and that he 
would have have been ftript of the very firſt 
opportunity. 

This emperor, who was ſucceſsful every where, 
ſhewed no moderation in his good fortune. By 
his own pure authority he diſmembered Bavaria, 
and beſtowed the fiefs thereof on his relations and 
creatures. He deſpoiled the yu dukeof Miran- 
dola of his dominions in Italy, and the princes 
of the empire maintained an army for him on 
the Rhine, without thinking that they were la- 
bouring to cement a power of which they ſtood 
in dread ; ſo much did the old reigning hatred 
to the name of Lewis XIV. occupy every mind, 
as if their chief intereſt had been concerned 
therein. Joſeph had likewiſe the good for- 
tune to ſuppreſs the rebellious Hungarians. 
The court of France had ſet up prince Ra- 

otſki againſt him, who came armed with 
bis own pretenſions and thoſe of his country- 
men. Ragotſki was beaten, his town taken, 
and his party ruined. Thus Lewis XIV. was 
equally unfortunate abroad and at home, by ſea 
and by land, in his public negociations and his 
private intrigues. 

It was believed by all Europe at that time, that 
the archduke Charles, brother to the fortunate 
Joſeph, would reign without a competitor in 
Spain, Europe was threatened with a power 
more formidable than that of Charles V. _ 

C 
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the Engliſh, ſo long the declared foes of the 
Auſtrian-Spaniſh branch, and the Dutch, its 
revolted ſlaves, were thoſe who exerted them- 
ſelves to eſtabliſh it. Philip V. who had taken 
refuge in Madrid, quitted it again, and retired 
to Valladolid, while the archduke Charles made 

his on as a Conqueror, _ 
The French king could no longer ſupply his 
grandſon with ſuccours; he had been obliged 
to do that partly through neceffity which the 
allies. had exacted of him at Gertruydenberg, to 
abandon the cauſe of Philip, by ſending for 
thoſe troops that were yet in Spain for his own 
defence, being hardly able to make head againſt 
the powerful efforts of the enemy in Savoy, on 
the Rhine, and in Flanders, where the ſtreſs of 
the war chiefly lay. 1 3s 0 241 | 
Spain was in a ſtill more deplorable fituation 
than France. Almoſt all its provinces had been 
laid waſte by its enemies and friends. It was 
attacked by Portugal. Its trade was deſtroyed. 
There was a general dearth throughout the king- 
dom; but this indeed was more ſeverely felt by 
the victors than by the vanquiſhed, becauſe the 
common people throughout this great country 
Page all in their power to Philip, for whom they 
an affection, and refuſed every thing to the 
Auſtrians. Philip had no longer a general or 
troops from France; the duke of Orleans, by 
whom his drooping fortune had been a little 
raiſed, inſtead of commanding his army, was 
become his enemy. It is certain, that notwith- 
ſtand ing the affection the inhabitants of Ma- 
drid had for Philip, and the fidelity of the gran- 
dees and all Caftile, he had ftilt a powerful 
party againſt him in Spain. The Catalonians, 
a war- 
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a warlike and headſtrong nation, were, to a man, 
obſtinately attached to his rival. One half of 
Arragon had likewiſe been pines over. One 
party of the people waited the event of affairs, 
and the other hated the archduke more than 
they loved Philip. The duke of Orleans, the 
nameſake of Philip, diſguſted with the Spaniſh 
miniſtry, and ſtill more difpleaſed with the 
princeſs Urfini, who governed affairs, began to 
think that he might ſecure for himſelf the coun- 
try which he was ſent to defend; and when 
Lewis XIV. himſelf propoſed to give up his 
grandſon, and that an abdication was already 
talked of in Spain, the duke of Orleans thought 
himſelf worthy of filling the throne which Phi- 
lip V. would be obliged to reſign. He had fome 
pretenſions to that place which had been left 
unnoticed in the king of Spain's will, and which 
his father had ſupported by a proteſt. 

By means of his agents he made an agreement 
with ſome of the grandees, who enga ed to 
place him on the throne, in caſe Philip V. ſhould 
quit it. In this cafe, he would have found ma- 
ny of the Spaniards ready to lift under the ſtan- 
dard of a prince who was ſo complete a war- 
rior. This ſcheme, had it ſucceeded, could not 
have diſpleaſed the maritime powers, as there 
would have been leſs apprehenſion of ſeeing the 
kingdoms of France and Spain united in one 
perſon, and fewer obſtacles to the peace. The 
project was diſcovered at Madrid about the be- 
8 1709, while the duke of Orleans 
was at Verſailles, and his agents in Spain were 


impriſoned. Philip V. never forgave his couſin 
for thinking him capable of abdicating, and 
endeavouring to ſucceed him. In France v 
| : Whole 
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whole kingdom cried out againſt the duke of 
Orleans. The dauphin, father to Philip V. 
propoſed in council to bring the offender to juſ- 
tice ; but the king choſe rather to paſs in ſilence 
this abortive and pardonable ſcheme, than. to 
_ Puniſh a nephew, at the time that a grandſon 
was on the verge of ruin. 
In fine; about the time of the battle of Sara- 
gofla, the Spaniſh council and moſt of the gran- 
ees, finding they had no leader to oppoſe to 
Staremberg, whom they looked upon as a ſe- 
cond Eugene, wrote in a body to Lewis XIV. 
requeſting him to ſend them the duke de Ven- 
dome, Fhis prince, who had retired to Anet, 
ſet out immediately, and his preſence was. as 
good as an army. The Spaniards were ftruck 
with the great reputation he had gained in Italy, 
which the unfortunate campaign of Liſle had not 
been able to impair. His affability, openneſs, 
and liberality, which latter qualification he car- 
ried to a degree of profuſion, and his love for 
his ſoldiers, won him all hearts; the moment he 
ſet his foot in Spain there happened to him 
what had formerly happened to Bertrand du 
-Gueſclin ; his name alone drew a croud of vo- 
luntcers. He wanted money; the corporations 
of the towns and villages, and the religious 
communities, ſupplied him. The nation was 
ſeized with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm. The ſcat- 
tered troops left after the battle of Sa- 1 
ragoſſa aſſembled together under him uguſt, 
at Valladolid. Every place exerted * es 
- Itſelf in furniſhing recruits, The duke de Ven- 
dome, without ——— time for this freſh ar- 
dour to cool, goes in purſuit of the conquerors, 
brings the king back to Madrid, obliges the 
| enemy 
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enemy to retire towards the frontiers of Portu- 
gal, follows them thither, makes his army ſwim 
Dee over the Tagus, takes general Stan- 
„hope priſoner in Brihuega with five 
, 1710 thouſand Engliſh, comes up with ge. 
neral Staremberg at Villa Vicioſa, and gives 
him battle the next day. Philip V. who had 
not accompanied any of his former generals to 
the fight, animated with the duke of Vendome's 
ſpirit, put himſelf at the head of the right wing, 


while that general took the left. A complete 
victory was gained over the enemy“; and, in 


- leſs than four months tirae, this great general, 


who had been called in when things were at 

the laſt extremity, retrieved all, and ſecured 

the crown for ever on the head of Philip V. 
While the allies remained confounded at this 


ſurpriſing revolution, one of a more ſecret kind, 
though equally important, was preparing in 


England. 


| rah Jennings, dutcheſs of Marlborough, 

verned queen Anne, and the duke, her huſ- 
— governed the ſtate. He had the treaſury 
L 


was ſurpriſed, ſurrounded, and, after a very 
obſtinate reſiſtance, obliged to ſurrender himſelf and all his 
forces, amounting to two thouſand men, including three 
lieutenant-generals, one major- general, and one brigadier, 
At Villa Vicioſa, Staremberg fought againſt double his num- 
ber. His left wing was utterly defeated : but with the re- 
mainder-of his troops he maintained his ground till night, 
when the enemy retired in diſorder, leaving him maſter of 
the field and all their artillery, after having loſt above fix 
thouſand men, who were killed on the ſpot, Staremberg 
bad ſuffered ſo much in the battle, that he could not pre- 
tend to maintain his ground any longer ; he therefore or- 
dered their cannon to be nailed up, and retired to Catalo- 
Nia, 
13h at 
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at his command, through the means of the lord 
high treaſurer Godolphin, whoſe ſon had married 
one of his daughters. His ſon-in-law, Sunderland, 
who was ſecretary of ſtate, ſubmitted every 
thing in the cabinet to him, and the queen's 
houfpeld. where his wife had an unlimited au- 
thority, was at his devotion. He was maſter of 
the army, while he had the diſpoſal of all 
ſts, | 15 
England was at that time divided between 
two parties, the whigs and the tories. The 
whigs, at whoſe head he was, did every thing 
that could contribute to his greatneſs; and the 
tories had been forced to admire him in ſilence. 
It is not unworthy of hiſtory to add, that the 
duke and dutcheſs were the two handſomeſt 
perſons of their time; and that this advantage 
contributes not a little to impoſe upon the mul- 
titude, when accompanied with dignities and 
honour, | 
The duke had more intereſt at the Hague 
than the penſiohary ; and had great influence 
in Germany, had always been ſucceſsful as a 
negociator and general, and enjoyed a more 
extenſive ſhare of power and reputation, than 
had ever been the lot of any one private man. 
He could likewiſe ſtrengthen his power by the 
immenſe riches he had acquired during his hav- 
ing the command. I have heard his widow ſay, 
that, after he had given fortunes to his four 
children, he had remaining, independent of 
any gifts from the crown, ſeventy thouſand 
pounds per ann. clear money, which makes 
about one million five hundred thouſand of our 
livres. Had not his frugality been equal to his 
greatneſs, he might have formed a party _ the 
| | Ling 
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kingdom that queen Anne could not eaſily have 
overthrown; and had his wife been a little 
more complaiſant, the queen would never have 
broke her chains. But the duke could never get 
the better of his thirſt for riches, nor the dutcheſs 
of her capricious temper: The queen loved her 
with a tenderneſs that went even to ſubmiſſion, 
and a giving up of all will. In attachments of 
this nature, we generally find that diſlike be- 
gins firſt on the fide of the monarch : caprice, 
pride, and an abuſe of ſuperiority, are the 
things which firſt make the yoke felt, and all 
theſe the dutcheſs of Marlborough heaped upon 
her miſtreſs with a heavy hand. The queen, 
who could not want a favourite, turned her 
eyes upon lady Maſham, one of the ladies of 
her bed-chamber. The dutcheſs could not con- 
ceal her jealouſy; it broke out on a thouſand 
occaſions. A pair of gloves of a particular 
faſhion which ſhe refuſed the queen, and a jar 
of water that ſhe let fall in her preſence upon 
lady Maſham's gown, by an affected miſtake, 
changed the face of affairs in Europe. Matters 
grew warm between the two parties. The 
new favourite's brother aſked the duke for a re- 
giment; the duke refuſed it, —_ which the 
queen gave it him herſelf. The tories laid 
hold of this conjuncture to free the queen from 
her domeſtic ſlavery, humble the power of the 
duke, change the miniſtry, make peace, and if 
poſſible replace the Stewart family on the throne 
of England *. If the diſpoſition of the dutcheſs 


would 


We can affirm, on the very beſt authority, that the 
tories never harboured any ſuch defign, There might in- 
deed be ſome Jacobites among them, who ſecretly enter- 
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would have allowed her to: make ſome conceſ- 
ſions, ſhe might ſtill have retained her power. 
The queen and ſhe had been uſed to write to 
each other every day, under borrowed names : 
this myſterious familiarity always left the way 
open for a reconciliation; but the dutcheſs made 
uſe of this reſource only to make things worſe. 
She wrote to the queen in the moſt inſolent 
terms; and, among other expreſſions made uſe 
of the following; Do me juſtice, and make 
me no anſwer.” She ſoon repented of what ſhe 
had done, and went to aſk pardon of the queen 
with tears in her eyes; but her majeſty made 
her only this reply; © You have ordered me 
not to anſwer you, and I ſhall not anſwer you.“ 
After this the breach was irreparable ; the 
dutcheſs appeared no more at court, and ſome 
time afterwards Sunderland, the duke's ſon- in- 
law, was removed from the miniſtry, as the firſt 
ſtep towards turning out Godolphin, and then 
the duke himſelf. In other kingdoms this is 
called a diſgrace; in England it is only a change 
of affairs; but this was a change very difficult 
to be brought about. The tories, tho' maſters 
of the queen, were not of the kingdom ; they 
found themſelves obliged to have recourſe to 
religion. At preſent there is little more religion in 
Great Britain than what is juſt ſufficient to diſtin. 
guiſh factions. The whigs inclined to preſby_ 
terianiſm. This was the faction that had de 


tained notions of that kind; but theſe they carefully con- 
cealed from the party with which they aſſociated. Some 
too were driven into jacobitiſm by hard uſage: but the 
tories in general had no intention to alter that ſucceſſion 
which they themſelves eſtabliſhed, _ 

| throned 
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throned James II. perſecuted Charles II. and 
brought Charles I. to the block. The tories 
were in the epiſcopal intereſt, that favouret 
the houſe of Stewart, and wanted to introduce 
the doctrine of paſſive obedience to kings, be- 
cauſe the biſhops hoped, by that means, to have 
more obedience paid to themſelves. A clergy- 
man was procured to preach: up this doctrine in 
St. Paul's cathedral, and to ſet forth, in the 
moſt odious light, the adminiſtration of the duke 
of Marlborough, and the meaſures of the party 
who had given the crown to king William; but 
notwithſtanding the queen ſecretly favouredithis 
preacher, ſhe could not prevent his being 
filenced for three years by the two houſes, a- 
ſembled in Weſtminſter-hall, who ordered his 
ſermon to be burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman. She felt her want of power {till 
more ſenſibly, in not daring to indulge the calls 
of blood in opening a way for her brother <o 
that throne which the whigs had barred againſt 
him. Thoſe writers who ſay that Marlborough 
and his party fell the inſtant the queen ceaſed 
to ſupport them with her favour, know nothing 
of the affairs of England. The queen, though 
now deſirous of peace, did not dare to remove 
Marlborough ſrom the command of her armies; 
and, in the ſpring of 1711, he was ſtill pur- 
ſuing his conqueſts over France, though in diſ- 


race at his own court. A private agent from 
— to ondon to propoſe condi- 
tions of peace under- hand; but the queen's new 


miniſtry did not dare to accept them as yet. 

A new event, as unforeſeen as the others, 
completed this great work, The emperor Jo- 
Nr ſeph 
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GAY and left the dominions A Hl 
pf the houſe of Auſtria, and the 77 
German empire, together with the * 
pretenſions to Spain and America, to his bro- 
ther Charles, who was elected emperor ſome 
months afterwards. | 

On the firſt news of his death, the preju- 
dices which had put arms into the hands of 
ſo many nations, began to be diſſipated in Eng- 
land by the care of the new miniſtry. The 
war, ſaid they, was to prevent Lewis 
XIV. from governing Spain, America, Lom- 
bardy, and the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 
in the name of his grandſon ; why then ſhould 
we endeavour to unite all theſe kingdoms in 
the family of Charles VI? Why muſt the 
* nation exhauſt its treaſures? We have 
pal more to the war than Germany and Hol- 

d together. The expences of this year 
alone amounts to ſeven millions ſterling ; and 
15 the nation to ruin itſelf for a cauſe it has no 
concern with, and to procure a part of Flanders 
for the Dutch, our rivals in trade ? All theſe 
arguments emboldened the queen, and opened 
the eyes of a great part of the nation, and a 
new parliament being called, the queen was 
3 liberty to prepare matters for the peace of 

urope. 

But though ſhe might do this privately, ſhe 
could not as yet publicly break with her allies; 
ſo that while they were negociating in the ca- 
binet, Marlborough was carrying on the ſer- 
vice in the field. He ftill continued advancing 
in Flanders, where he forced the lines that 
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+ marſhal Villars had drawn from Mon- 
Hept- treuil to Valenciennes, took Bouchain, 
1711 advanced as far as Queſnoi, and from 
thence was proceeding towards Paris, which had 
not a ſingle rampart to oppoſe him. 

It was at this unfortunate period that the fa- 
mous Dugue-trouin, who. had not as yet any 
rank in the ſea ſervice, and owed ever thing 
to himſelf, by his own courage, and the aſſiſ- 
tance of ſome merchants who furniſhed him with 
money, fitted out a ſmall fleet, and failed to 
Sept. and the Braſils, where he took one of 
OA. the principal cities called St. Sebaſ- 

1711 tian de Rio Janeiro. He and his 
crew returned home loaded with riches, and the 
Portugueſe loſt even more than he had gained; 
but the miſchief that he had done in the Brafils 


did not alleviate the miſeries of France. 
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„ HAP. CEXXXVI,, 1 
Victory gained by Marſhal, VII LARS at Ds- 
; 3 The Affairs of FRANCE. retrieved. 
The general Peace. 


T H E negociations which were now open- 
; ly ſet on foot in London, proved more 
ſalutary. The queen ſent the earl of Straf- 
ford ambaſſador to Holland, to communicate to 
the fates the propoſals made by Lewis XIV. 
Marlborough's leave was no longer aſked. The 
earl of Strafford obliged the Dutch to name 
lenipotentiaries, and to receive thoſe . of 
France. | 
Three private. perſons {till continued to op- 
ſe the peace; theſe were ane prince 
ugene, and Heinſius, who perſiſted in their 
intention of cruſhing Lewis XIV. but when 
the Engliſh general returned to London, at the 
cloſe of the campaign in 1711, he was deprived 
of all his employments ; he found a new houſe 
of commons, and had no longer the majority 
in the houſe of lords. The queen, by creating 
a number of new peers, had weakened the 
duke's party, and ſtrengthened the crown in- 
tereſt, He was now accuſed, like Scipio, of 


malverſation; and, like that hero, extricated 
himſelf by his reputation and by retiring. He 


Was ſtill powerful, though in diſgrace. Prince 
Eugene himſelf came over to London, on pur- 
poſe to ſtrengthen his party. This prince met 


with the reception due to his birth and reputa- 


tion, but his propoſals were rejected. The 


court-intereſt os prince Eugene returned. 
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to end the war alone, with the freſh incentive 
of a proſpect of victory, without a companion 
fo divide the honour. > | 8 
While the congreſs was aſſembling at Ut- 
recht, and the French plenipotentiaries, who 
had been ſo ill uſed at Gortruydenbere, now 
returned to treat upon more equal terms, mar- 
al Villars lay behind his lines to cover Arras 
and Cambray. Prince Eugene took the town of 
Queſnoy, and overſpread the country with an 
army of an hundred thouſand men. Ihe Dutch 
had exerted themſelves ; and though they had 
never before furniſhed their whole quota towards 
the neceflary expences of the war, they had 
this year exceeded their contingent. Queen 
Anne could not as yet openly 5 herſelf 
from them; ſhe had ſent the duke of Ormond 
to join prince Eugene's army with twelve thou- 
ſand Engliſh, and ſtill kept in pay a number 
of German troops. Prince Eugene, after burn- 
ing the ſuburbs of Arras, advanced towards the 
French army, and propoſed to the duke of Or- 
mond to give them battle; but the Engliſh ge- 
neral had been ſent-with orders not to fight. 
'The private negociations between England and 
France drew towards a concluſion : a Neon. | 
ofarms was proclaimed between'the two crowns. 
Lewis XTV. put Dunkirk into the hands of the 
Engliſh, as a ſecurity for the performance of 
His engagements. The duke of Ormond then 
- retired towards Ghent: he endeavoured to take 
with him the troops that were in the queen's 
pay; but none would follow him except four 
adrons of the regiment of Holſtein, and one 
regiment of Liege. The troops of Brandenburg, 
Saxony, Heſſe, and Denmark, remained with 
. he prince 
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rince Eugene, and were paid by the Dutch. 
he elector of Hanover himſelf, who was to 
ſucceed queen Anne on the throne of England, 
notwithſtanding her remonſtrances, continued 
his troops in the pay of the allies, which plainly 
ſhewed, that the pretenſions of his family to the 
crown of England did not depend upon queen 
Anne's favour. | 
Prince Eugene, though deprived of the aſſiſ- 
tance of the Englich, was ſtill ſuperior by twen- 
ty thouſand men to the French army; he was 
likewiſe ſuperior by his poſition, by the great 
plenty of magazines, and by nine years of con- 
tinued victories, | : | 

Marſhal Villars could not prevent him from 
laying ſiege to Landrecy. France, exhauſted 
of men and money, was in conſternation, and 

ople placed no great dependence on the con- 
2 at Utrecht, which might be all over- 
thrown by the ſucceſſes of prince Eugene. Se- 
veral conſiderable detachments had already en- 
tered Champagne and ravaged the country, and 
advanced as far as the gates of Rheims. 

The alarm was now as great at Verſailles as 
in the reſt of the kingdom. The death of the 
king's only ſon, which fell out this year, the 
duke of Burgundy, the dutcheſs his wife, and 
their eldeſt ſon, al carried to their graves the 
fame day, and the only remaining child at the 
point of death ; all theſe domeſtic misfortunes, 
added to thoſe from without, and the ſufferin 
of the people, made the cloſe of Lewis XIV's 
reign conſidered as a time pointed out for cala- 
mities, and every one expected to ſee more 
diſaſters than they had ſormerly ſeen greatneſs 
and glory, 
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Preciſely at this period, the duke de Ven- 
'dome died in Spain. The general diſpirited- 


neſs which ſeized upon the French nation on 


this occaſion, of which I remember to have 
deen myſelf a witneſs, filled them with appre- 

henſions, leſt Spain, which had been ſupported 

be the duke de Vendome, ſhould fall with 
im. 

As Landrecy could not hold out long, it was 
debated at Verfailles, whether the King ſhould 
retire to Chambord. On this occaſion he told 
the marſhal d'Harcourt, that, in eaſe of any 
freſh misfortune, he would aſſemble the nobili 
of his kingdom, lead them in perſon agen. 
the enemy, notwithſtanding he was now up- 
wards of ſeventy, and die fighting at their head. 

A fault committed by prince Eugene delivered 
the king and kingdom from theſe dreadful in- 
quietudes. It is ſaid, that his lines were too 
much extended; that his magazines at Mar- 
chiennes were at too great a diſtance; and that 
8 Albemarle, who was poſted between 

enain and the prince's camp, was not within 


reach of affſting him ſoon enough, in caſe he 


as attacked. Thave been aſſured, that a beau- 


*eiful Italian lady, whom I ſaw ſometime aſter- 


Wards at the Hague, and whom prince Eugene 
then kept, lived in Marchiennes ; and that it 
was on her account that this was made a place 
for magazines. Tt is doing injuſtice to prince 
*Eugene, to ſuppoſe that a woman could-have 
any ſhare in his military arrangements; but 
when we know that a curate, and a counſelor 
of Douay, named le Fevre d'Orval walking to- 
gether in thoſe quarters, firſt ccnceived the 
idea that Denain and Marchiennes might _ 
.. ee 8 
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be attacked ; this will better ferve to prove, 
what fecret and weak ſprings the great affair 
of this world are often directed. Le Fevre 
communicated his notion to the intendant of 
the province, and he to marſhal Monteſquiou, 
who tommanded under marſhal Villars; the 
general approved of the ſcheme, and put it into 
execution. To this action, in fact, France 
owed her ſafety more than to the peace ſhe made 
with England. Marſhal Villars put a deceit 
upon prince Eugene; a body of dragoons was 
ordered to advance in ſight of the enemy's camp, 
as if going to attack it; and while theſe dragoons 
' retired towards Guiſe, the marſhal al 
marched. towards Denain with his J * 245 
army drawn up in five. columns, e 5 
forced general Albemarte's intrenchments, de- 
fended by ſeventeen battalions, who were all 
killed or made priſoners. The general bimſelt 
ſurrendered priſoner of war, with two princes 
of the houſe of Naſlau, the prince of Holftein, 
the prince of Anhalt, and all the officers of the 
detachment. Prince Eugene marched in haſte 
to their aſſiſtance, but did not come up till the 
action was over; and, in endeavouring to get 
y- of a bridge that led to Denain, he 

ſt a number of his men, and was obliged to 
return to his camp, after having been witneſs 
of this defeat. 

All the poſts along the Scarpe, as far as Mar- 
chiennes, were carried, one after another, with 
the utmoſt rapidity; the army then puſhed di- 
rectly for Marchiennes, which was defended 
by four thouſand men; the ſiege was carried 
on with the greateſt vigour, and in turce days 
time the garriſon were made priſoners of war; 
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Jul all the ammunition and proviſions that 
Jah 30> the enemy had laid up for the whole 
.. 7712 campaign, fell into our hands. The 
ſuperiority was now. wholly, on. the fide of mar- 
hal Villars; the enemy diſcouraged, raiſed the 
Sept. and ſiege of Landrecy, and ſoon after- 
OR. 1912 Wards ſaw Douay, Queſnoi, and 
Det. 1712 Bonchain, retaken by our troops. 
The frontiers were now in ſafety. Prince Eu- 
gene drew off his army, after having loſt near 
afty battalions, forty of whom were made priſo- 
ners between the fight of Denain and the end of 
the campaign. The moſt ſignal victory could 
not haye produced greater advantages. 
Had marſhal Villars been poſſeſſed of the ſame 
hare of popular /avour with ſome other gene- 
rals, he would have been publicly called the re- 
ſtorer of France, inſtead of which they hardly 
acknowleged the obligations they had to him, 
and envy prevailed over the public joy for this 
unexpected ſucceſs. 4 
Every ſtep of marſhal de Villars haſtened the 
peace of Utrecht; queen Anne's miniſtry, as an- 
ſwerable to their country and to Europe for their 
actions, neglected nothing that concerned the 
intereſt of England and its allies, and the ſafety 
of the public weal. In the firſt place, they in- 
ſiſted that Philip V. now ſettled on the throne 
of Spain, ſhould renounce his right to the 
crown of France, which he had hitherto con- 
ſtantly maintained; and that the duke of Berry, 
his brother, preſumptive beir to that crewn, 
after the only remaining great grandſon of 
Lewis XIV. then at the point of death, ſhould 
likewiſe renounce all pretenſions to the _— 
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of Spain, in caſe he ſhould come to be king of 
rance. They likewiſe exacted the ſame on 
the part of the duke of Orleans. The late 
twelve years war had ſhewn how little men are 
to be ern by ſuch acts; there is no one 
known law that obliges the deſcendants of a 
prince to give up their right to a throne becauſe 
their father may have renounced it. "Theſe re- 
nunciations are of no effect, except when the 
common intereſt is in concert with them ; but 
however they ſerved to calm, for the preſent, a 
twelve years ſtorm ; and it is probable, that one 
day, ſeveral nations may join to ſupport theſe 
renunciations that are now the baſis of the ba- 
lance of power, and the tranquility of Europe. 
By this treaty the iſland of Sicily was given 
to the duke of Savoy, with the title of king, 
and on the continent the towns of Feneſtrelles, 
Exilles, with the valley of Pragilas: fo that they 
took from the houſe of Bourbon, to aggran- 
dize him. | 18 
The Dutch had a conſiderable barrier given 
them, which they had always been aiming at; 
and if the houſe of Bourbon was deſpoiled of 
ſome territories in favour of the duke of Savoy, 
the houſe of Auſtria was, on the other Hand, 
ſtript to ſatisfy the Dutch, who were become 
at its expence the guarantees and maſters of the 
ſtrongeſt cities of Flanders. Due regard was 
paid to the intereſt of the Dutch with reſpect 
to trade; and there was an article ſtipulated 
likewiſe in favour of the PertugueſeQ. 
Tue ſovereignty of this den provinces of the 
Spaniſh Nethettands was Teſerved for the empe- 
Tor, together with the advahtageous lordſhip of 
FUSS Wh y 09 N 5 hb ie £ the 
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the barrier towns. They likewiſe guarantied 
to him the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, with 
all his poſſeſſions in Lombardy, and the four 
ports on the coaſt of Tuſcany. But the court 
of Vienna would not ſubſcribe to theſe condi- 
tions, as thinking ſhe had not ſufficient juſtice 
done her. > | 

As to England, her glory and intereſt were 
ſufficiently cams? She had obtained the de- 
molition of the harbour and fortifications of 
Dunkirk, which had been the object of ſo much 


jealouſy. She was left in poſſeſſion of Gibraltar 


and the iſland of Minorca by Spain. France 
ceded to her Hudſon's bay, the iſland of New- 
foundland, and Acadia; and the procured 
greater privileges for her American trade than 
had been granted even to the French, who placed 


Philip V. on the throne. We muſt likewiſe 


reckon among the glorious acts of the Engliſh 
miniſtry its having engaged Lewis XIV. to 
conſent to ſet at liberty thoſe of his ſubjects who 
were confined in priſon on account of their re- 
ligion ; this was dictating laws, but laws of a 
very reſpectable nature. a 

Laftly, queen Anne, ſacrificing the rights of 
blood, and the ſecret inclinations of her heart, 
to the deſires of her country, ſecured the ſuc- 
ceffion to the crown of Great Britain to the 
houſe of Hanover. 

As to the electors of Bavaria and Cologne, 
the former was to keep the dutchy of Luxem- 
bourg and the county of Namur tl his brother 
and himſelf ſhould be reſtored to their electo- 
rates 3 for Spain had ceded thoſe two ſovereign- 


ties to the elector of Bavaria, as a conſideration 


for 


for his loſſes, and the allies had taken neither of 
them during the war. 

For France, who demoliſhed Dunkirk, and 

gave up ſo many places in Flanders that her 
arins had — conquered, and that had been 
ſecured to her by the treaties of Nimeguen and 
Ryſwick, ſhe got back Liſle, Aire, Bethune, 
and Saint-Venant. 
Thus did the Engliſh miniſtry to all appear- 
ance do juſtice to every ons; but this was de- 
nied them by the whigs; and one half of the 
nation reviled the memory of queen Anne, far 
having done the greateſt good that a ſovereign 
poſlibly could do, in giving peace to ſo many 
nations. She was reproached with not having 
diſmembered France, when it was in her power 
to do it. | 

All theſe treaties were ſigned, one after ano- 
ther, in the courſe of the year 1713; but whe- 
ther it was owing to the obſtinacy of prince 
Eugene, or to the bad politics of the emperor's 
council, that monarch did not enter into any of 
(theſe negociations. He would certainly have 
had Landau, and perhaps Straſbourg, had he 
at firſt fallen in with the views of queen Anne 
and her miniſtry ; but he was bent upan.conti- 
nuing the war, and ſo got nothing. 

arſhal Villars having ſecured the reſt of 
French Flanders, marched towards the Rhine, 
and, after making himſelf maſter of , 2 
Spires, Worms, and all the circum- 8. 205 
jacent country, he took Landau, 1713 
which the emperor might have had by acceding 
to the peace, forced the lines that * ” 
Frince Eugene had ordered to be Pt. 2 
. | drawn. 


combat at their reſpective courts. x 
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drawn from Briſgau, defeated marſhal Vau- 
bonne, —_ ee. —— lines; and laſtly, 
beſieged and took Friburg, the capital 
OR. 30 of Upper Auſtria. I 2 
The council of Vienna preſſed the circles of 
the empire to ſend the ſuccours they had pro- 
miſed, but no ſuccours came. They now be- 
gan to be ſenſible that the emperor, without 
the affiſtance of England and Holland, could 
never prevail againſt France, and reſolved upon 
peace when it was too late. ; 
Marſhal Villars, after having thus put an 
end to the war, had the additional honour 'of 
concluding the peace with prince Eugene, -at 
Raſtad. This was perhaps the firſt time that 


two generals of oppoſite parties had been known 


to meet together at the cloſe of a campaign, to 
treat in the names of their maſters. They 


both brought with them that openneſs of cha- 


racer for which they were diſtinguiſhed. I have 
heard marſhal Villars relate, that one of the 
firſt things he ſaid to prince Eugene was this: 
« Sir, we do not meet as enemies; your ene- 


mies are at Vienna, and mine at Verſailles.“ 


And in fact both of them had always cabals to 


There was no notice taken in this treaty of 
the pretenſions which the emperor ſtill main; 


tained to the Spaniſh monarchy, nor of the 
empty title of Catholic King, that he con- 


tinued to bear after Philip V. was in quiet pof- 
ſeſhon of the kingdom. Lewis XIV. ke 
Straſbourg and Landau, which he had bef 
offered to give up, Huninguen, and new Bri- 
ſac, which he had propoſed to demoliſh, and the 
ſoyercignty of Alface, which he had offered to 
| re- 


renounce. But what was ſtill more honourable 
for him, he procured the electors of Cologne 
and Bavaria to be reinſtated in their ranks and 
dominions. > V4.4 | . * 
It is a very remarkable circumſtance that 
France in all her treaties with the emperors, 
has conſtantly protected the rights of the princes 
and ſtates of the empire. She laid the foun- 
dation of the Germanic liberties by the peace of 
unſter; and cauſed an eighth electorate to be 
erected in favour of this very houſe of Bavaria. 
The treaty of Weſtphalia was confirmed by 
that of Nimeguen. By the treaty of. Ryſwick 
ſhe procured all the eſtate of cardinal Furſtem- 
berg to be reſtored to him. Laſtly, by this peace 
of [4 26 2 ſhe obtained the re-eſtabliſkment of 
the two electors. It muſt be acknowled cd, 
that throughout the whole negociation, which 
put an end to this long quarrel, France re- 
ceived laws from England, and impoſed them 
on the empire. +. 
The hiſtorical memoirs of thoſe times, from 
which ſo many hiſtories of Lewis XIV. have 
been compiled, ſay that prince Eugene, when 
he had finiſhed the conferences, deſired the 
duke de Villars to embrace the knees of Lewis 
XIV. for him, and. to preſent that monarch, in 
his name, with aſſurances of the moſt profound 
reſpe& of A ſubje& towards his ſovereign.“ 
In the firſt place, it is not true, that a prince, 
the grand-ſon of a ſovereign, can be the ſub- 
on of another prince, becauſe he was born. in 
is dominions; and in the ſecond. place, it is 
ſtill lefs fo that prince Eugene, vicar-general 
of the empire, could call himſelf the ſubject of 
the king of France. | * 
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And now each ſtate took poſſeſſion of its 
new rights. The duke of Savoy got himſelf 
acknowledged in' Sicily, without conſulting the 
emperor, who complained of it in vain. Lewis 
XIV. procured entrance for 'his troops into 
Liſle, the Dutch ſeized on their barrier towns, 
and the ſtates of the country gave them one 
million two hundred and fifty thouſand florins 
er ann. to continue maſters in Flanders. 
wis XIV. filled up the harbour of Dunkirk, 
raized the citadel,, and demoliſhed the fortift- 
cations towards the ſea, in preſence of the Eng- 
th commiſſary. The inhabitants, who ſaw 
their whole trade ruined thereby, fent a depu- 
taticn over to London to implore the clemency 
of queen Anne. Tt was a mortifying circum- 
{tance to Lewis XIV. that his ſubjects ſhould 
go to aſk favours of a queen of England z but 
it was ſtill more melancholy for theſe poor 
people to meet with a refuſal from the queen, 


The king, ſometime afterwards, enlarged the 


canal of Mardyke, and by means of fluices 
formed an harbour there, which was thou 


already to equal that of Dunkirk, The earl of 


Stair, ambaſſador from England, complained 
of this in warm terms to the king. It is ſaid 
in one of the beſt books we have, that Lewis 
XIV. made him this reply: My Lord, Ihave 
always been maſter in my own kingdom, ſome- 
times in thoſe of others: do not put me in re- 
membrance of it.” I know of my own certain 
knowledge, that Lewis XIV. never made ſo 
improper a reply; he was far from ever having 
been maſter in England: he was indeed maſter 
in his own kingdom; but the point in queſtion 
Was, whether he was maſter of eluding a treaty 

. I to 
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'® which he owed his repoſe, and perhaps the 
greateſt part of his kingdom. This however 
is true, that he put a ſtop. to the works of Mar- 
dyck, and thus yielded to the remonſtrances of 
the ambaſſador, inſtead of braving them. The 
works of the canal of Mardyke were demoliſhed 
ſoon afterwards, during the regency, and the 
treaty accompliſhed in every point. | 
Notwithſtanding the peace of Utrecht and 
Raftad, Philip V. was not yet in poſſeſſion of all 
Spain: he had ſtill Catalonia to conquer, and 
the iſlands of Majorca and Ivica. | 
It is neceſſary to know, that the emperor 
_ Charles having left his wife at Barcelona, and 
finding himſelf unable to carry on a war in 
Spain, and yet unwilling to give up his claim, 
or accept of the peace of Utrecht, had never- 
theleſs made an agreement with queen Anne 
for a fquadron of Evgliſh ſhips to bring away 
the empreſs and the troops, now uſeleſs in Ca- 
talonia. In fact, Catalonia had been already 
evacuated; and Starembeg, when he quitted 
that province, had reſigned his title of viceroy; 
but he left behind him all the ſeeds of a civil 
war, with the hopes of a ſpeedy ſuccour on the 
— of the emperor and the queen of England. 
Thoſe who had the moſt credit in that pro- 
vince, imagined that they might be able to form 
a republic under a foreign protection; and that 
the king of Spain would not be ſtrong enough 
to ſubdue them. On this occaſion, they diſ- 
played that character which Tacitus gave them 
ſo lobg ſince, who calls them, © An intrepid 
people, that count their lives for nothing when 
not employed Tn fighting.“ ET - 
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If they had made half the efforts for Philip 
V. their king, as they then did againſt him, 
the archduke would never have diſputed Spain. 
By the obſtinate reſiſtance they made, they 
proved that Philip, though delivered from his 
competitor, was not able to reduce them by his 
own power, Lewis XLV. who during the latter 
part of the war, had not been able to aſſiſt his 
1 with either ſhips or ſoldiers, againſt 

is rival, Charles, now ſent him ſuccours againſt 
his rebellious ſubjects. A fleet of French ſhips 
blocked up the harbour of Barcelona, and mar- 
ſhal Berwick laid ſiege to it by land. 

The queen of England, faithful to her treaty, 
would not aſſiſt this city. The emperor made 
a vain promiſe of ſuccours. The beſieged de- 
fended themſelves with a courage that was for- 
tified by fanaticiſm. The prieſts and monks 
ran to arms, and mounted the trenches, as if 
it had been a religious war. A phantom of 
liberty rendered them deaf to all the advances 
made to them by their maſter. Upwards of 
five hundred eccleſiaſtics died during this ſiege, 
with their arms in their hands: we may judge 
whether by their ſpeeches and examples they 
helped to animate the people. 
They hung out a black enfign upon the 
breach, and ſtood ſeveral affaults; at length 
the beſiegers having made their way into the 
town, the beſieged diſputed ſtreet after ſtreet ; 
and having retreated into the new town, after 
the old one was taken, they offered to capitulate 
on condition of being allowed all their privileges ; 
but they only obtained their lives and eſtates. 
Moſt part of their privileges were taken 40 

em. 
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them. Sixty monks were condemned to the 
gallies, and this was the wy — taken 
90 


by the conquerors. Philip „ during the 
war, treated the little town of Xativa much 
more ſeverely, by ordering it to be razed from 
the foundation as an example; but though he 
might do this to a town of no importance, he 
would not deſtroy a large city that had a fine 
ſea-port, and was of ule to the ſtate. 

This fury of the Catalans, that had not ex- 
erted itſelf while Charles VI. was among them, 


and which tranſported them to ſuch extremes. 


when they were left without aſſiſtance, was the 
laſt ſpark of that flame which had been lighted 
up by the will of Charles II. king of Spain, and 
had fo long laid waſte the moſt beautiful part 
of Europe. 
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C HAP. CLXXXVII. 


A general View of Euroye, from the Peace 
of UTRECHT to the Year 1756. 


Muſt ſtill venture to call this long war a 
civil war. The duke of Savoy was in arms 

'” againſt his two daughters. The prince of 
Vaudemont, who ſided with the archduke 
Charles, was on the point of taking his own 


father priſoner in Lombardy, who eſpouſed the 


cauſe of Philip V. Spain was actually divided 
into factions; whole regiments of French pro- 
teſtants ſerved againſt their own country. Laſtly, 
it was on account of a ſucceſhon between re- 
lations, that the general war was begun; and 
it may be added, that the queen of England ex- 
cluded her own brother from the throne, who 
was protected by Lewis XIV. and was even 


obli to ſet a price his head. 
Ver, VII. non Hu- 
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the way for the reſtoration of James II“. The 


2 A GENERAL VIEW 


Human hopes and prudence were deceived 
in this war, as they almoſt always are. Charles 
VI. though twice proclaimed in Madrid, was 
driven out of Spain, Lewis XIV. when juſt 
ready to ſink, was raiſed again by the unfore- 
ſeen diviſions in England: The Spaniſh council, 
whoſe only motive for calling the duke of An- 
jou to the crown had been to prevent the mo- 
narchy from being ever diſmembered, ſaw ſe- 
veral of its parts lopt off. Auſtria had Lom- 
bardy and Flanders, of which latter the houſe 
of Pruſſia had one ſmall part, the Dutch another, 
and the French had poſſeſſion of a fourth part. 
Thus the inheritance of the houſe of Bourbon 
was divided between four powers, while that 
which ſeemed to have the moſt right to it did 
not even poſſeſs a fingle farm. The emperor 
was for ſome time in poſſeſſion of the iſland of 
Sardinia, which was of no uſe to him, and of 
the kingdom of Naples, that great fief of Rome, 
of which its owners are ſo frequently and eaſily. 
diſpoſſeſſed. The duke of Savoy held Sicily 
for four years; but to no other purpoſe than to 
maintain againſt the pope that ſingular but an- 
cient privilege of being pope himfelf in that 
iſland ; that is to ſay, abſolute maſter in matters 
of religion, doctrinal points excepted. | 

The vanity of politics appeared more obvious 
after the peace than even during the war. It 


will not admit of a doubt that queen Anne's 


miniſtry -had an intention of ſecretly preparing 


queen 


* Certainly the Whigs taxed them with ſuch a deſign 
though, with all their induſtry, they never could adduce — 
31 ; 28 
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queen herſelf began to liſten to the voice of 
nature in that of her miniſters, and deſigned to 

leave the ſucceſſion to her brother, whom The had 

been compelled to proſcribe againſt her will: 

but death prevented all theſe deſigns. The 
houſe of Hanover, whom ſhe looked upon as 

foreigners, and did not love, ſucceeded her, 

Her miniſters were perſecuted; and the pre- 

tender's party having endeavoured to aſſert his 
right in 1715, vas defeated ®, And this rebel- 
lion, which, had the queen lived a little longer, 

would have been called a lawful revolution, 

was puniſhed by the blood of many ſhed upon 

the ſcaffold. * | | | | 


4 S 


proof to juſtify the charge. It is well known that at this 
period, the miniſtry was divided in itſelf ; and that both 
Oxford and Bolingbroke took all the methods in their power 
to recommend themſelves to the elector of Hanover and the 
duke of Marlborough. The queen repeated again and again 
in parliament, her inviolable attachment to the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, which-both houſes voted to be out of danger, 
Oxford made advances towards a- reconciliation with the 
leaders of the Whig party, and took particular opportunities 
of aſſuring the elector of his attachment to the houſe of 
Hanover. Lord Bolingbroke propoſed a bill, denouncing 
the penalties of high treaſon againſt thoſe who ſhould" liſt 
or be inliſted in the pretender's ſervice z the motion was 
approved, and the bill paſſed into a law. The ſame lord 
carried on a ſecret correſpondence with the duke of Marl- 
borough ; and it was from this quarter, that, after the ac- 
ceſſion of George l. he received timely intimation, that a 
defign was formed to bring him to the block, If we al- 
low this miniſtry had any regard to their own ſafety, we 
cannot ſuppoſe they would harbour and ſeek ta promote 
a deſign ſo repugnant to the inclinations of the people, 

* At Preſton by general Willis, and on the ſame day at 
Dumblaine by the duke of Argyll, 
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Affairs took a very different turn in France 
after the death of Lewis XIV. It would have 
been too tedious, too difficult, and too hazard- 
ous, to aſſemble the ſtates of the kingdom in 
order to adjuſt the various pretenſions to the 
regency. The parliament of Paris had before 
conferred it upon two queens; at this time they 
beſtowed it upon the duke of Orleans. They 
had in paſt ages declared void the will of Lewis 
XIII. upon the preſent occaſion they, in like 
manner, ſet aſide that of Lewis XIV. Thus 
was Philip, duke of Orleans, grandſon of France, 
proclaimed abſolute maſter, by the ſame parlia- 
ment which ſhortly after ſent him into baniſh- 
ment. 

That it may the more fully appear what a 
blind fatality preſides over the affairs of this 
world, it is proper to obſerve, that the Otto- 
man empire, which might have fallen upon the 
empire of Germany, during the long war. of 
1701, waited till the conclution of the general 
peace, in order to wage war with the Chriſtians, 
he Turks in 1715, with eaſe poſſeſſed them- 

ſelves of Peloponneſus, which the renowned 
Maorxoſini, ſurnamed Peloponneſiacus, had taken 
from them about the cloſe of the ſeventeenth 
century, and which had been ceded to the Ve- 
netians by the peace of Carlowitz. The em- 
peror, who guarantied that peace, was under a 
neceſſity of declaring againſt the Turks. Prince 
Eugene, who had before defeated them at 
Zenta, paſſed the Danube, and near Peterwa- 
radin engaged the grand vizir Ali, favourite of 
the ſultan Achmet III. over whom he gained 
a ſignal victory. 


Though 
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Though particular facts do not properly enter 


into a general plan, I cannot avoid mentioning 
in this place the action of a Frenchman, famous 
for his extraordinary adventures. The count 


de Bonneval, who had quitted the fervice of 


France on account of ſome diſguſt received 
from the miniſtry, being then major general 
under prince Eugene, was in that battle ſur- 
rounded by a numerous body of janiſſaries; he 
was accompanied by no more than two hun- 
dred ſoldiers of his own regiment : he made a 
ſtand during a whole hour, and being at laſt 
ſtunned by the ſtroke of a lance, his ten 
remaining ſoldiers carried hinv to the victorious 
army. This very man, who had been proſcribed 
in France, came afterwards to Paris, and was 
there publicly married, and a few years after he 
aſſumed the turban at Conftantinople, where 
he died inveſted with the dignity of baſhaw. 

The grand vizir Ali was mortally wounded 
in this battle. The manners of the Turks 
were at that time rough and barbarous: this 
vizir cauſed a general of the emperor's *, who 
was his prifoner, to be butchered, juſt before 
he expired. ' 

The year following, prince Eugene laid ſiege 
to Belgrade, the garriſon of which conſiſted of 
near fifteen thouſand men: he ſoon found himſelf 
beſieged by a numerous army of Turks, who 
advanced againſt his camp, and ſurrounded it 
with trenches: he was in a fituation entirely 
ſimilar to that of Ciefar at Alexia, and like 
Cæſar he extricated himſelf from the difficulty: 
he routed the enemy, and took the town: his 


1 th. 


His name was Breuner, 
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whole army was upon the point of periſhing ; 
but military diſcipline triumphed at once ove 
both force and multitudes. | 
This prince was raiſed to the moſt exalted 
pitch of glory by the peace of Paſſarowitz, by 
which Belgrade and Temiſwar were ceded to 
the emperorz but the Venetians, upon whoſe 
account the war had been undertaken, were a- 
bandoned, and loſt all Greece irrecoverably. 
The face of affairs underwent a change ag 
conſiderable amongſt the princes of Chriſten- 
dom. The good underitanding and union that 
had ſubſiſted between France and Spain, been 
ſo much dreaded, and alarmed ſo many ſtates, 
was diſſolved as ſoon as Lewis XIV. had 
breathed his laſt. The duke of Orleans, regent 
of France, though irreproachable in his con- 
duct to his ward, took meaſures as if he was to 
ſucceed to the crown. He entered into a cloſe 
alliance with England, reputed the natural ene- 
my of France, and came- to an open rupture 
with the branch - of the houſe of Bourbon 
which reigned at Madrid; and Philip V. who 


| had renounced the crown of France by the 


articles of peace, fomented, or rather lent his 
name to others to foment {edition in France, 
by means of which he might procure the re- 
gency in a country where he could not hope to 


reign. bus, after the death of Lewis XIV. 


there happened a revolution in the views, ne- 
gociations, and policy, as well of thoſe of his 


on family, as of the other princes of Eu- 
rope. 


Cardinal Aberoni, prime miniſter of Spain, 
formed a deſign to make a general change in 
the affairs of Europe, and was upon the point 
| | of 
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of putting his project in execution. He had in 


a few years re-eſtabliſhed the finances and 
forces of the Spaniſh monarchy ; he formed a 
deſign of reuniting to it Sardinia, which at that 
time belonged to the emperor; and Sicily, 
which the 1 of Savoy had been poſſeſſed of 


ever ſince the peace of Utrecht. He propoſed 


changing the conſtitution of England, in order 
to prevent it from making any oppoſition to 
his enterprizes; and with the ſame view he was 
deſirous of kindling a civil war in France. He, 
at the ſame time, carried on negociations_with 
the Ottoman Port, with the czar Peter the 
Great, and with Charles XII. He was very near 
engaging the Turks to renew the war againſt the 
emperor ; and Charles XII. in conjunction with 
the czar, was himſelf to accompany the pre- 
tender to England, and replace him upon the 
throne of his anceſtors. | Tf 
In the mean time the cardinal ftirred up an 
inſurrection in Bretagne, and even then found 
means ſecretly to convey into the kingdom a 
body of troops diſguiſed like falconers, led by 
one Colincri, who had orders to join the re- 
volted. The conſpiracy of the dutcheſs of 
Maine, the cardinal de Polignac, and many 
more, was juſt going to break out: their deſign 
was to ſpirit away the duke of Orleans, to de- 
rive him of the regency, and to confer it upon 
hilip V. king of Spain. Thus cardinal Albe- 
roni, formerly a country curate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Parma, was in a fair way of be- 
coming firſt miniſter of Spain and France, and 
Eun all Europe. oF AL 5 4 
An unforeſeen accident made all theſe vaſt 
Projects vaniſh into air; the conſpiracy was 
B 4 diſ- 
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diſcovered at Paris by a common courtezaw 
and being once made public, to carry it into 
execution was impracticable. The king of 
Sweden, who was to have placed the pretender 
upon the throne of England, was killed in 
Norway. Notwithſtanding this, ſome of Albe- 
roni's projects began to take effect, ſo many 
ſecret ſprings had he put in motion. The fleet 
which he had fitted out made a deſcent apes 
Sardinia in the year 1717, and in a few days 
made it ſubmit to the yoke of Spain; ſoon after, 
it reduced almoſt all Sicily, in the year 1718. 

But Alberoni not having been able to pre- 
vent the Turks from concluding a peace with 
the emperor Charles VI. nor to ſtir up civil 
wars in France and England, ſaw the emperor, 
the regent, and king George I. at once united 
againſt him, The duke of Orleans, affiſted by 
the Engliſh, made an attack upon Spain ; ſo that 
Lewis XV's firſt war was a "oft | his uncle, 
whom Lewis XIV. had eſtabliſhed upon the 
throne, at the expence of ſo much blood. An 
Engliſh fleet defeated that of Spain not far 
trom Meſſina “; ſo that all the enterprizes of 
cardinal Alberoni having miſcarried,' this mi- 
niſter, who but ſix months before was looked 
upon as the greateſt ſtateſman the world had 
ever produced, paſſed ever after for a raſh and 
turbulent ſchemer. 

The duke of Orleans refuſed to make peace 
with Philip V. except upon condition that he 


ms 


The Engliſh ſquadron was commanded by admiral 
_ Byng, who, on the eleventh day of Auguſt, took or de- 
- Rroyed the whole Spaniſh fleet, except three ſhips of the 
line and three frigates, which eſcaped under the conduct 6f 
 rear-admiral Cammock, who was a native of Ireland. 10 
| wou 
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would diſcard his miniſter; he was delivered by 
the king of Spain to the French troops, which 
conducted him to the frontiers of Italy. This 
very man being afterwards ſent as legate to Bou- 
logne, and having it no longer in his power to 
ruin kingdoms, employed his leiſure in an at- 
tempt to deſtroy the republic of San Marmo. 
However, the reſult of all his great projects 
was an agreement to give up Sicily to the em- 
peror Charles VI. and Sardinia to the dukes of 
Savoy, who have remained in poſſeſſion of it 
ever ſince, and who upon that account have 
reſumed the title of kings of Sardinia 5 but the 
houſe of Auftria has ſince loft Sicily. 


ELLELELELEAE EEE ELIE 
CHAP. CLXXXVIII. 


Continuation of the General View of EuROr R. 
Regency of the Duke of ORLEANs. Law's 


A LL the courts of Europe were aſtoniſhed 
A to ſee, ſometime after, in 1424 and 1725, 
Philip V. and Charles VI. formerly irreconcile= 
able enemies, now united in bonds of the ſtrict- 
eſt friendſhip; and affairs diviated from their 
natural courſe to ſuch a degree, that the miniſtry 
of Madrid governed the court of Vienna during 
a whole year. That court, whoſe intention 
had century been to exclude the French 
branch which reigned over Spain, from all 
acceſs to Italy, ſo far loſt ſight of its firſt views 
as to admit à ſon of Philip V. and Elizabeth 
of Parma, his ſecond wife, into that very country 
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from which they formerly intended to exclude- 
every Frenchman and every Spaniard. The 
emperor beſtowed upon this younger ſon of his 
competitor the inveſtiture of Parma and Pla- 
centia, and the grand dutchy of Tuſcany. 
Though the ſucceſſion of theſe ſtates was not 


made public, Don Carlos was introduced with 


ſix thouſand Spaniards; and it coſt Spain only 
twenty thouſand piſtoles, which were paid at 
Vienna. 

This imprudent ſtep of the emperor's council 
was by no means one of thoſe which are pro- 
ductive of happy conſequences; it coſt him 
very dear in the ſequel. Every circumſtance in 
this treaty was ſingular; two adverſe houſes 
united without truſting each other ; the Engliſh, 
who had exerted their utmoſt efforts to dethrone 
Philip V. and had deprived him of Minorca 
and Gibraltar, were mediators in the treaty : 
it was ſigned by a Dutchman, named Ripperda, 


who had been raiſed to the dignity of duke, 


and was at that time very powerful in Spain; he 
was diſgraced after having ſigned it, and retired 
to end Nis life in the kingdom of Morocco, 
where he endeavoured to eſtabliſh a new re- 
ligion. | 

In France, during this time, the regency of 
the duke of Orleans, which threatened to be 
the moſt tumultuous ever known, on account 
of the ſecret practices of his enemies, and the 
general confuſion of the finances, had been 
the moſt peaceable and the moſt happy ima- 
ginable. The habit of obedience, to which 
the French had been accuſtomed under Lewis 
XIV. was the ſecurity of the regent, and o 
. l 4 pub- 
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public tranquillity. The conſpiracy, which 
had been directed under-hand by cardinal ® Al- 
beroni, and ill managed in France, was defeated 
as ſoon as formed. The parliament, which du- 
ring the minority of Lewis XIV. had com- 
menced a'civil war, on account of twelve places 
of maſter” of the requeſts, and which had ſu- 
perſeded the wills of Lewis XIII. and Lewis 
XIV. with leſs ceremony than if they. had been 
the wills of private perſons, ſcarcely had liberty 
to remonſtrate, when the numerary value of 
the coin was raiſed to above three times its or- 
dinary ſtandard. His marching on foot from 
the great chamber to the Louvre, only drew up- 
on him the raillery of the people. The moſt 


* Alberoni, by means of the prince of Cellamare, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, intrigued with the malcontents 
of France; and a ſcheme was formed for ſeizing the regent, 
and ſecuring the perſon of the young king. The duke of 
Orleans received the firſt intimation of this plot from the 
king of Great Britain ; but the particulars were diſcovered 
by accident, The prince de Cellamare intrufted his diſ- 
patches to the abbe Portocarero, and to a fon of the mar. 
quis de Montelione, who ſet out from Paris together-in a 
poſt-chaiſe, and were overturned. The poſtilion, having 
on this occaſion, heard the abbe declare that he would nor 
have loſt his portmanteau for an hundred thouſand piſtoles, 
informed the government of this circumſtance at his return 
to Paris, The Spaniards were immediately purſued, over- 
taken and ſeized at Poitiers, with the portmanteau, in which 
were found two letters, which made the regent acquainted 
with the particulars of the conſpiracy. The prince de Cel. 
lamare was forthwith conducted to the frontiers. The duke 
of Mayne, the marquis de Pompadour, and the cardinal de 
Polignac, with many other perſons of diſtinction, were 
committed to different priſons, The regent declared war 
againſt Spain; and an army of thirty-ſix thouſand men was 
fent towards that kingdom, under the command of the 
duke of Berwick, 

B 6 unjuſt 
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unjuſt edict that ever was publiſhed, the edit 
whereby all the inhabitants of the kingdom 
were forbid to keep by them any more than five 
hundred livres in ready money, did not occaſion 
the leaſt diſturbance. The general ſcarcity of 
ſpecie in the land; a whole people preſſing in 
crowds to aſk at an office a little money to ſup- 
ply their immediate occaſions ; paper credit, with 
which France was quite overwhelmed ; many 
cicizens trod to death in the crowd, and their 
dead bodies carried to the royal palace; I ſay, 
all this put together did not give riſe to the 
ſlighteſt inſurrection. In a word, the celebrated 
ſyſtem of Law, which ſeemed calculated to ruin 


both the regency and the ſtate, contributed to 


the ſupport of both, by conſequences which no 
body could foreſee. f | 
The avarice which it occaſioned amongſt 
men of all conditions, from the loweſt of the 
vulgar to the magiſtrates, biſhops, and princes 
of the blood, drew off the attention of every 
body from the public good, and from every 
political and ambitious view, by filling them 
with the dread of lofing, and the thirſt of gain. 
It was a great and extraordinary game of hazard, 
at which the citizens betted againſt each other. 
Earneſt gameſters never lay aſide their cards in 
order to diſturb the government. It happened 
by a fort of deluſion, whoſe ſprings will for 
ever remain hidden from all but the moſt ex- 
perienced and piercing eyes, that a ſyſtem al- 
together chimerical, gave riſe to a real com- 
merce, and cauſed to flouriſh a-new the com- 
pany of the Indies, which had before been eſta- 
bliſhed by the celebrated Colbert, and ruined 


by t. e wars, In a word, though the fortunes 
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of many private perſons were deſtroyed, the 
nation, in general, in aſhort time became more 
rich, and its trade more extenſive. This ſyſtem 
enlightened the minds of men in the fame man- 
ner that civil wars whet their courage. 

This was an epidemical diſeaſe, which ſoon 
ſpread from France to Holland and England: 
it is worthy the attention of poſterity; for it was 
not the political intereſt of two or three princes 
that thus turned whole nations . topſy-turvy. 
The people of their own accord ran headlong 
into this folly, which enriched ſome families, 
and reduced many more to beggary. A Scotch- 
man, named John Law, whom we call John 
Laſs, who had no other employment than that 
of a gameſter and calculator, was obliged to 
fly from Great Britain on account of a murder : 
he had along time before digeſted the plan of a 
company, which was to pay the debts of a ſtate 
by bank-notes, and reimburſe itſelf with the 
profits. This ſyſtem was extremely complicated; 
but, under proper regulations, it might have been 
made of great uſe. It was an imitation- of the 
Engliſh bank and India company. He pro- 

ſed this eſtabliſhment to the duke of Savoy 

ictor Amadeus, ſince firſt king of Sardinia, who 


anſwered, that he was not great enough to ruin 


himſelf. 
He propoſed it likewiſe to the comptroller 
general Des Marets; but that was at the time 


of an unfortunate war, by which all credit was 


annihilated; and credit was the baſis of this 
ſyſtem. 

In fine, he found the regency of the duke of 
Orleans a juncture every way favourable; a 
debt of two thouſand millions to pay, a _ 
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which left the government at leiſure, and a 
prince and people paſſionately fond of novelties. 
He firſt of all eſtabliſhed a bank in his own 
name, in the year 1716. This ſoon became a 
eneral office of the receipts of the: kingdom. 
To this was joined the company of the Mich 
fippi; a company from which the public was 
perſuaded to hope for extraordinary advantages. 
The people being ſeduced by the allurements of 
hope, ran with the utmoſt eagerneſs to purchaſe 
the actions of this company and bank united. 
Wealth, which was before locked up by the 
diſtruſtful, now began to circulate with pro- 
fuſion; the company's notes encreaſed this 
wealth two and even fourfold. In effect, France 
became extremely rich by the influence of cre- 
dit. Luxury became known to men in every 
ſtation of life; and it paſſed to the neighbours 

of France, who had a ſhare in this commerce, 
The bank was declared a royal bank in 1718. 
It undertook to manage the commerce of Se- 
negal, and acquired the privilege of the old India 
company, founded by the celebrated Colbert, 
which had fallen ſince his time, and reſigned 
its commerce to the traders of St. Malo. In 
fine, it took upon itſelf the general farms of 
the whole kingdom. Thus was all the wealth 
of the whole kingdom in the hands of Law, 
and the finances themſelves depended upon a 

trading company. ; | ; 
As this company appeared to be eſtabliſhed 
upon ſuch great funds, its actions increaſed to 
more than twenty times their firſt value. The 
frequent variations in the price of theſe effects 
brought immenſe fortunes to obſcure perſons : 
Many in lets than fix months became more 
opulent 
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opulent than ſome ſovereigns. Law, dazzled 
by his own ſyſtem, and intoxicated 7 the pub- 
lic frenzy as well as his own, had made fo 
many notes, that the imaginary value of actions 
amounted in 1719 to eighty times the money 
that could circulate in the kingdom. The go- 
vernment reimburſed all the tenants of the 
ſtate by paper. | 
The regent was unable to govern a machine 
ſo immenſe and complicated, whoſe rapid 
motion hurried him on, whether he would or 
not. The ancient financiers, and the wealthy 
bankers united, exhauſted the royal bank by 
making conſiderable draughts upon it. Every 
body tried to change their notes for caſh; but 
the diſproportion was enormous. Credit ſunk 
all of a ſudden; the regent ſtrove to revive it 
by edits which entirely deſtroyed it. Nothing 
was then ſeen but paper ; real miſery began to 
ſucceed ſo much imaginary wealth. At this 
juncture the place of comptroller-general was 
conferred upon Law, exactly at a time when it 
was impoſſible for him to acquit himſelf of the 
duties required by it; it was in 1720, an 
epocha rendered remarkable by the ſutverſion 
of all private fortunes, and of the revenues of 
the kingdom. He was ſeen ſoon after to be- 
come, by naturalization, a Frenchman of a 
Scotchman ; a catholic of a proteſtant; of an 
adventurer, a lord poſſeſſed of one of the fineſt 
eſtates of the kingdom; and of a banker a mi- 
niſter of ſtate. The diforder was riſen to its 
higheſt pitch. The parliament of Paris made 
all the oppoſition in its power to theſe inno- 
vations, and was therefore baniſhed to Pontoiſe. 
In fine, during the courſe of the-ſame year, 
Law, 
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Law, loaded with the public execration, was 
obliged to fly from the country which he had 
turned topſy-turvy by attempting to enrich it. 

The regent is charged in libels publiſhed at 
that time with having ſeized all the ſpecie of 
the kingdom, that he might be in a condition 
to effect his ambitious deſigns; and it cannot 
be denied that he died ſeven millions in debt. 
Law was accuſed by the ſame authors of hay- 
ing ſent the current coin of France into foreign 
countries for his own emolument: he lived for 
ſome time at London, being ſupported by the 
—_— of the marquis of Laſlay, and died at 

enice in circumſtances juſt above indigence. 
Such revolutions are not the leaſt uſeful ob- 
jets which hiſtory offers to our conſideration. 

During this time the plague made terrible 
havock in Provence: the war with Spain ſtill 
continued : Bretagne was ripe for rebellion : 
conſpiracies had been formed againſt the regent ; 
yet notwithſtanding all this he, with ſcarce, 
any difficulty, ſucceeded in all he undertook, 
either at home or abroad. The kingdom was 
in a confuſion, which occaſioned univerſal dread ; 
yet this was the reign of pleaſure and volup- 
tuouſneſs. | 

After the ſyſtem of Law had failed, it was 
neceſſary to reform the ſtate; an eſtimation 
was made of the fortunes of all the citizens, a 
ſtep no leſs extraordinary than the ſyſtem itſelf: 
this was the greateſt and moſt difficult operation 
of exchequer ever made in any nation, 

It was begun about the cloſe of the year 
1721. It was contrived, digeſted, and con- 
ducted by four brothers, who till then never 
had any conſiderable ſhare in public affairs, _ 
who 
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who by their genius and induſtry were worthy 
of being intruſted with the revenues of the 
ſtate. They erected a proper number of offi- 
ces for maſters of requeſts and other judges; 
they formed a certain and ſimple method, 
whereby to extricate affairs from the chaos. 
wherein they were plunged ; five hundred 
eleven thouſand and five citizens, moſt of them 
fathers of families, carried their fortunes in 
paper to this tribunal. All theſe innumerable 
debts were cleared for about ſixteen hundred 
and thirty-two numerary millions in ready caſh, 
for which the ſtate was accountable. Thus 
ended this extraordinary game of hazard, which. 
an obſcure ſtranger half Gutfh the whole na- 
tion to play. After the demoliſhing of this 
vaſt edifice of Law, ſo boldly conceived, and 
which cruſhed its own architect, there ſtill re- 
mained of its ruins an India company, which 
ſoon became the rival of thoſe of London and 
Amſterdam, | 

The infatuation for venturing money upon 
the actions of a company, which had turned the 
heads of the French, ſoon after intoxicated the 
Dutch and Engliſh. Thoſe who had examined 
the ſprings by which ſo many private perſons 
in France had ſuddenly raiſed immenſe fortunes 
upon the credulity and miſery of the public, 
introduced the ſame artifice and the ſame folly 
in Amfterdam, Rotterdam, and London : com- 
panies were eftabliſhed, and an imaginary com- 
merce ſet on foot. Amſterdam was ſoon un- 
deceived, Rotterdam was for ſome time reduced 
almoſt to ruin. London was full of confuſion 
and tumult during the year 1720. This frenzy 
produced in France and England a prodigious 

num- 
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number of bankruptcies, frauds, public impo- 
ſitions, and all that depravity of manners which 
is the natural reſult of a boundleſs avarice. 


NXXNXNNWXWXNXXNDNNXXXNN & 
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Continuation of the general View of Euxopr, 
to the Year 1756. 


'A FTER the confuſion in the finances 
had ceaſed with the regency, the confuſion 
in ſtate-affairs ceaſed likewiſe when cardinal 
de Fleury was at the head of the miniſtry. If 
ever there was a happy man upon eatth it was 
doubtleſs cardinal de Fleury. He was looked 
upon as the moſt amiable man, and the beſt 
companion in the world, till the age of 73, and, 
at a time when moſt men retire from public life, 
he undertook to hold the helm of government; 
he was conſidered as one of the wiſeſt of mini- 
ſters; he was conſtantly, crowned with ſucceſs, 
from the year 1726. till the 2 1742. Till 
near the age of ninety, he preſerved his faculties 
unimpaired, and was always capable of buſineſs. 
When we reflect that out of a thouſand co- 
temporaries, there is ſeldom one that attains to 
that age, we cannot avoid acknowledging that 
the cardinal was a favourite of fortune; his 
gentleneſs and moderation were equally worthy 
of admiration, Every body has heard of the 
wealth and magnificence of the cardinal d'Am- 
boiſe, who aſpired to the papal dignity, and of 
the arrogant ſimplicity of Ximenes, who raiſed 
armies at his own expence, and in the habit of 
a monk, boaſted that he led all the grandees of 
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Spain with his cord: every body is acquainted 
with the royal magnificence of Richelieu, and 
the prodigious wealth accumulated by Mazarin. 
Modeſty was the only diſtinction that remained 
for Fleury; he was ſimple and frugal in every 
thing, and this character he conſtantly main- 
tained. Elevation was wanting in his character; 
but this defect was connected with virtues, fuch 
as mildneſs, evenneſs of temper, the love of 
order and peace : he proved that thoſe of a gen- 

tle and pacific character are born 'to gover 
others. | 2 
He left France to repair its loſſes, and to en- 
rich itſelf by a vaſt commerce, without 2 

any innovation, treating the ſtate as a robu 
and ſtrong body that may recover without aſ- 
ſiſtance. 2 | 
Political affairs inſenſibly reaſſumed their na- 
tural order. Happily for Europe, Robert Wal- 
pole, the Engliſnh miniſter, was of a character 
equally — ; and theſe: two continued to 
preſerve this tranquillity almoſt through all Eu- 
rope, which enjoyed this bleſſing from the time 
of the peace of Utrecht to the year 1733; 
this ſtate of tranquillity had been interrupted 
but once, and that was by the ſhort war of 
1718, This was an happy period for all na- 
tions, which, cultivating the arts and commerce 
with emulation, forgot all their paſt calamities. 
In theſe days two powers were formed which 


Europe had never heard of in any former age. 


The firſt was Ruſſia, which the czar Peter the 
Great had civilized when plunged in a ſtate, of 
barbariſm. Before his time this power conſiſted 
entirely of immenſe deſerts and a people without 
laws, diſcipline, or knowledge, ſuch as the 

Tartars 
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Tartars have been in all ages. The czar was 
ſo little known in France, that when a Ruſſian 
embaſly was ſent to Lewis XIV. in 1768, the 
event was celebrated by a medal, as if it had been 
an embaſſy from Siam. This new govern- 
ment began to have conſiderable influence in 
the affairs of Europe, and to give Jaws to the 
North, after having reduced Sweden, The 
ſecond power eſtabliſhed by dint of art, and 


upon foundations leſs conſiderable, was Pruſ- 


ſia. Its forces were preparing, but they did 


not diſplay themſelves for a time. The houſe 


of Auſtria remained. in pretty nearly the ſame 
Kate wherein it had been left by the peace of 


Utrecht. England preſerved her maritime 


power, and Holland began to loſe hers im- 
perceptibly. This little ſtate, Which owed its 
— to the want of induſtry in other nations, 

gan to decline, becauſe its neighbours of 
themſelves carried on the commerce of which 
it had formerly been maſter. Sweden was in a 


 languiſhing condition; Denmark in a flouriſhing 


way. Spain and Portugal were ſupported by 
America. Italy, always weak, was divided into 
as many ſtates as at the beginning of the cen- 


tury, excepting Mantua, which was become 


part of the Auſtrian inheritance. g 

Savoy at that time furniſhed the world with 
an extraordinary ſight, and princes with a moſt 
inſtructive leſſon. The king of Sardinia and 
duke of Savoy, the fame Victor Amadeus, who 
was ſometimes the ally, and ſometimes the ene- 
my of France and Auſtria, and whoſe wavering 
conduct had paſſed for policy, being tired of 
bearing the burden of affairs, and weary of him- 
ſelf, abdicated through mere caprice, in 1730, 
1 at 
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at the age of ſixty-four, the crown which he 
had worn the firſt of his family; and, by a ſe- 
cond caprice, ſoon after repented of what he 
had done. The company of his miſtreſs, who 
was become his wife, devotion, and the tran- 
quillity of retirement, could not ſatisfy a ſoul 
ot during fifty years with the affairs of 
urope. | 

This example is a ftrong proof of human 
weakneſs, and fully ſhews how incapable man 
is of happineſs, either in private life, or when 
poſſeſſed of a throne. In this century four ſo- 
vereigns renounced their royalty, Chriſtina, Ca- 
ſimir, Philip V. and Victor Amadeus. Philip 
V. reſumed the helm of government againſt his 
will. Caſimir relinquiſhed all thoughts of reign- 
ing. Chriſtina was often tempted to reaſcend 
the throne, by a diſguſt that ſhe had received 
at Rome. Amadeus alone was deſirous of re- 
gaining by force the throne which his reſtleſs. 
temper had made him abdicate. Every body 
knows the conſequence of his attempt. His 
ſon Charles Emanuel would have acquired a 
glory far ſurpaſſing that of crowns, by reſtoring 
to his father that which he had received from 
him, if his father alone had required it, and if 
the juncture had admitted of his taking ſuch a 
ſtep; but an ambitious miſtreſs aſpired to be 
queen, and the council was obliged to obviate 
the ill-conſequences, and ſeize upon the perſon 
of him who had once been their ſovereign. He 
afterwards died in confinement. Nothing can 
be more falſe and groundleſs than what has been 
aſſerted in the biſforical tracts of thoſe times, 
namely, that France propoſed ſending two 
thouſand men to take the part of the father 
againſt 
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againſt the ſon, Neither the abdication of that 
monarch, the attempt he made to recover his 
ſcepter, his impriſonment, or his death, were 
productive of any conſequence in the neigh- 
bouring nations. ki 

Peace was every where eftabliſhed from Ruſ- 
ſia to Spain, when the death of Auguſtus II. 
again plunged Europe into thoſe diſſentions and 
calamities from which it is ſo ſeldom” exempt. 
King Staniſlaus, father-in-law to Lewis XV. 
already nominated king of Poland in the year 
1704, was elected king in 1733 in the moſt le- 
gal and folemn manner imaginable, - But the 
emperor Charles VI. cauſed the ſtates of Poland 
to proceed to another election, ſupported by his 
troops and thoſe of Ruſſia, The elector of 
Saxony, fon to the laſt king of Poland, who 
had married a niece of Charles VI. was choſen 
in preference to his competitor. Thus the houſe 


of Auſtria, which had proved unable to keep 


Spain and the Weſt Indies, and which had not 
long before failed in eſtabliſhing a trading com- 
pany at Oſtend, had influence enough to de- 
prive the father-in-law of Lewis XV. of the 
crown of Poland. Upon this occaſion France 
ſaw a renewal of the difappointment which had 


befallen prince Armand of Conti, who being 


ſolemnly elected, but deſtitute of money an 
troops, and more ſtrongly recommended than 
ſupported, loft the kingdom which he had been 
invited to reign over. | 
King Staniflaus repaired to Dantzick to main- 
tain his election. The majority, by whom he 
had been elected, ſoon yielded to the ſmaller 
number which ' oppoſed him. This country, 
where the common people live in flavery, the 
| nobles 


> 
ns, 
2 
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nobles ſell their ſuffrages, where there is never 
in the public treaſury money ſufficient to ſupply 
the troops, where the laws have no force, and 
liberty ſerves only to produce ſactions; this 
country, I ſay, vainly boaſted of a warlike nobi- 
lity, which furniſhed a body of one hundred 
thouſand horſe. Ten For ar Ruſſians * in- 
ſtantly put to flight all thoſe who had aſſembled 
in favour of Staniſlaus. The Polanders, who 
but a century before looked down with con- 
tempt upon the Ruſſians, were now intimidated: 
and led by them. The empire of Ruſſia was 
become formidable fince Peter the Great had in- 
troduced the knowlege of arts and arms. Ten 
thouſand well diſciplined Ruſſian flaves diſperſed 
the whole nobilty of Poland; and king Staniſ- 
laus, ſhut up in :Dantzick, was quickly be- 
ſieged there by an army of Ruſſians. 

— of Germany, being united with 
Ruſſia, was confident of ſucceſs. To counter- 
balance theſe powers France ſhould have ſent a 
confiderable force by ſea : but England certainly 
would not have looked on while theſe prepara- 
tions were making, without declaring itſelf. 
Cardinal de Fleury, who was willing to keep 
fair with England, did not care to incur the 
ſhame of utterly abandoning king Staniſlaus, 
nor to venture a conſiderable body of men in his 
aid. He ſent upon this expedition a ſquadron 
with one thouſand five hundred men, under the 
command of a brigadier. This officer never 
looked upon his commiſſion as ſerious: he ap- 


* The Ruſſian general Laſci entered Poland at the head 
of fifty thouſand men; and was joined by ten thouſand 
Poles, who declared for Auzuſtus, 


prehended, 
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prehended, when he was near. Dantzick, that 
to engage the enemy would be ſacrificing his 
men to no purpole ; he therefore put in at one 
of the ports of Denmark. The count de Plelo, 
ambaſiador of France at the court of Denmark, 
ſaw with indignation this retreat, which ap- 
peared to him ignominious. He was a young 
man, who, to the ſtudy of literature and philo- 
ſophy, united- heroic ſentiments worthy of a 
better fate. He reſolved with this handful of 
men to ſuccour Dantzick againſt an army, or 
periſh in the attempt. Before he embarked he 
_ wrote a letter to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
which ended with theſe words; I am ſure I 
ſhall never return; I therefore recommend to 
you my wife and children.” He arrived in the 
road of Dantzick, landed, and attacked the 
Ruſſian army; he fell in the action, covered 
with wounds from head to foot, as he himſelf 
had foreſeen. His letter and the news. of his 
death arrived at the ſame time. Dantzick was 
taken, the ambaſlador ſent from France to the 
king of Poland was made a priſoner of war, 
notwithſtanding the privileges annexed to his 
character. King Staniſlaus eſcaped with difh- 
culty, amidſt a thouſand. dangers ; and, by the 
aſſiſtance of a diſguiſe, after having a price ſet 
on his head by the general of the Muſcovites, 
in a free ſtate, in his own country, and in the 
midſt of the very nation by which he had been 
duly elected king. | 

Wich regard to the 1 500 French, who had 
been ſo unadviſedly ſent againſt a whole army of 
Ruſſians, they made an honourable capitulation: 
but a Ruſſian veſſel being at that time taken by 
a ſhip belonging to the king of France, the 1 500 

. men 


a 
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k men were carried to Peterſburg, and there de- 
4 _ tained priſoners: they might reaſonably expect 
: to be treated with inhumanity by a people who 
, were looked upon as barbarous at the beginning 
5 of the century. The empreſs Anne reigned at 
8 that time; ſhe cauſed the officers to be treated 
4 like ambaſladors, and cloaths and refreſhments 
a to be given to the ſoldiers. Such an inſtance of 
* generoſity, unheard of till then, was a conſe- 
f quence of the great improvements made by the 
r czar Peter at the court of Ruſſia, and a 
w ſort of noble revenge taken for the diſadvanta- 
's eous ideas ſtill conceived of it, through the 
I influence of old national prejudices. - The 
0 French miniſtry would have totally loſt the re- 
© putation neceſlary for the ſupport of AG, 
E if they had not revenged the outrage juſt received 
d in Poland; but this vengeance would have been 
If of no conſequence, it it did not promote ſome 
is uſeful purpoſe. The diſtance of place did not 
"i allow of falling upon the Muſcovites; and po- 
a licy required that the emperor ſhould feel the 
, whole weight of this revenge. It was executed 
* with great ſeverity both in Germany and Italy. 


France entered into an alliance with Spain and 
1C Sardinia. Theſe three powers had their re- 
ſpective intereſts, but they all concurred in one 


Sy view, namely, in weakening the houfe of 
1e Auſtria. 
en The dukes of Savoy had been a long time 
gradually encreaſing their dominions, by ſome- 
ad times ing the emperors, and ſometimes de- 
of claring againſt them. The king of Sardinia, 
n: Charles Emanuel, hoped to procure the dutchy 
by of Milan; and it had been promiſed him both 
20 - by the miniſters of Verſailles and Madrid. 


en Vor. VIII. C Philip 


*; 


| 
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Philip V. king of Spain, or rather queen Eliza- 
beth.of Parma, his conſort, hoped for more 
conſiderable eſtabliſhments for the royal offspring 
than Parma and Placentia. The king of France 
had. nothing in view but to encreaſe his own 
glory, to pull down his enemies, and to promote 
the intereſt of his allies. 

No body at that time foreſaw that Lorraine 
was to be an acquiſition of that war. Men rarely 
direct events; they are almoſt always directed 
by them. Never was negociation more ſpeedily 
concluded than that which united theſe three 
monarchs. 

England and Holland, which had for a long 
time been accuſtomed to declare themſelves for 
Auſtria, againſt France, abandoned her upon 
this occaſion. This was owing to that reputa- 
tion for equity and moderation which the court 
of France had acquired, during the adminiſtra- 
tion of cardinal de Fleury. The idea of its 
pacific and diſintereſted views bound the hands 


— 


of its natural enemies, even during a war; 


and nothing could be more honourable to the 
miniſtry than their having made thoſe powers ſen- 
ſible that France might carry on a war with the 
emperor, without endangering the liberty of Eu- 
rope. All the potentates ſtood by unconcerned 
ſpectators of its rapid ſucceſſes, A French army 
was in poſſeſſion of the banks of the Rhine; and 
the united forces of France, Spain, and Savoy, 
were in poſſeſſion of Italy. The marſnal de Villars 
ended his glorious career at the age of eighty- 
two, after having taken Milan. His ſucceſſor, 
the marſhal de Coigni, gained two battles ; 
whilft the duke of Montemar, the Spaniſh ge- 


neral, was victorious in the kingdom of Naples 


at 
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at Bitonto, from which he derived a ſirname. 
This is an honour frequently conferred by the 
court of Spain, in imitation of the ancient Ro- 
man cuſtom. Don Carlos, who had been ac- 
knowleged hereditary prince of Tuſcany, be- 
came, ſoon after, king of Naples and Sicily. 
Thus did the emperor Charles VI. loſe almoſt 
all Italy by giving a king to Poland; and a ſon 
of the king of Spain obtained, in two cam- 
paigns, the two Sicilies, which had ſo often 
been taken and retaken before, and were con- 
ſtant objects of the attention of the houſe of 
Auſtria for above two centuries. This Italian 
war is the only one that has been productive of 
any ſolid advantage to France, ſince the time 
of Charlemagne. This was owing to their be- 
ing aſſiſted by the guardian of the Alps, who 
was become one of the moſt powerful princes 
in thoſe countries; to their being ſeconded by 
the beſt troops of Spain, and to their armies be- 
ing abundantly ſupplied with proviſions and all 
things neceſſary. 

The emperor then thought himſelf happy in 
receiving the terms of peace offered by victo- 
rious France. Cardinal de Fleury, the French 
miniſter, who had been prudent enough to pre- 
vent Holland and England from engaging in 
that war, had alſo wiſdom enough to bring it 
to a happy concluſion without their interven- 
tion. Ft; 

By one of the articles of this peace, don 
Carlos was acknowledged king of Naples and 
Sicily, Europe was at this time accuſtomed to 
ſee ſtates given and exchanged. To Francis 
duke of Lorraine, ſon-in-law to the emperor, 
was aſſigned the * of Medicis, which 

| 2 had 
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had before been granted to don Carlos; and 
the laſt grand duke of Tuſcany being near his 
end, aſked if they would not give him a third 
beir, and what ſucceſſor the empire and France 
intended ſor him. Not that the grand dutchy 
of Tuſcany conſidered itſelf as depending upon 
the empire; but the emperor looked upon it 
as ſuch, as well as Parma and Placentia, which 
had always been claimed by the holy ſee, and 
for which the laſt duke of Parma had done 
homage to the pope: ſo much does law change 
in different periods] By this peace the dutchies 
of Parma and Placentia, which by the order of 
ſucceſſion belonged to don Carlos, fon of Philip 
V. and of a princeſs of Parma, were given up 
to the emperor Charles VI. as his property. 
The king of Sardinia, duke of Savoy, 
who' claimed the whole dutchy of Milan, to 
which his family, that had aggrandiſed itſelf by 
degrees, had long ſince formed pretenſions, ob- 
tained only a ſmall part of it, namely, the diſ- 
tricts belonging to Novara and Tortona, and 
the fiefs of Langhes. He derived his claim 
to the dutchy of Milan from a daughter of 
Philip II. king of Spain, from whom he was 
deicended. France had hikewiſe pretenſions of 
an ancient date, from Lewis XII. the natural heir 
to that dutchy. Philip V. founded his preten- 
ſions. on the ſettlements renewed to four kings 
of Spain, his predeceſſors. But all theſe pre- 
tenſions yielded to convenience and the general 
ood. The emperor retained the dutchy of 
Milan: it is not a fief of which he is always to 
give the inveſtiture: it was originally the king- 
d>m of Lombardy annexed to the empire, which 
afcerwards became a fief under the a" 
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and the Sſorzas; and at preſent it is a ſtate be- 

lenging to the emperor ; a diſmembered ſtate, 
it is true, but one that, with Tuſcany and Man- 

tua, renders the houſe of Auſtria very powerful 

in Italy. 

By is treaty king Staniſlaus renounced the 

kingdom which he had twice obtained, and 

which his allies were unable to ſecure to him; 
he however ſtill retained the title of king. 

But he was to be further indemnified, and that 
more upon the account of France than of himſelf. 

The cardinal de Fleury was at firſt ſatisfied with 
the diſtrict of Bar, which the duke of Lorraine 
was to give to king Staniſlaus, with a reverſion 
to the crown of France; and Lorraine was not 
to be ceded, till its duke ſhould be in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of Tuſcany. This was making the ceſ- 
ſion of Lorraine depend greatly upon chance. 
It was making but very little uſe of the greateſt 
ſucceſſes and the moſt favourable conjunctures 
imaginable. .- Cardinal de Fleury was enccu- 

raged to avail himſelf of his advantages : he de- 
manded Lorraine upon the ſame conditions with 
the diſtrict of Bar, and obtained it. | 

It coſt him only a little ready money, and a 
— of three millions five hundred thouſand 
ivres, granted to duke Francis till he ſhould 
be poſſeſſed of Tuſcany. 

Thus was Lorraine irrevocably reunited to the 
crown; a reunion ſo many times attempted 
without ſucceſs. By theſe means a king of 
Poland was tranſplanted to Lorraine ; and that 


province had for the laſt time a ſovereign who 


reſided in it, and rendered it happy. The reign- 
ing prince of. the houſe of Lorraine became 
ſovereign of Tuſcany. The ſecond ſon of the 
6 C3 „„ 
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king of Spain was removed to Naples. The 
inſcription of Trajan's medal might have been 
applied upon this occaſion, Regna affignata, 
Thrones aſſigned. | 
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Concerning the new Houſe of AusrRIA, 
the War of 1741, and the Conqueſts of 
Lewis XV. 


HE houſe of Bourbon, at the cloſe of 

this ſhort war, found itſelf raiſed to a 

pitch of grandeur which it durſt not have pre- 
ſumed to hope for, in the midſt of the moſt 
ſhining proſperity of Lewis XIV. Almoſt the 
whole inheritance of the family of Charles V. 
of Spain, the two Sicilies, Mexico, Peru, were 
in its poſſe ſſion: and finally the houſe of Auſtria 
ended in the perſon of Charles VI. in 1740. 
What remained of his ſpoils was near being taken 
from his daughter, and divided amongſt ſeveral 
powers. France cauſed an emperor to be elect- 
ed with as great facility as the emperors, in 
former ages, cauſed electors of Cologne, and 
biſhops of Liege to be choſen. The famous 
pragmatic ſanction of the laſt Auſtrian emperor, 
which ſecured to his daughter the ſole poſſe ſſion 
of all his dewinions; a pragmatic ſanction 
guarantied by the empire, by England, by Hol- 
land, and even by France herſelf, was not, 
at firſt, ſupported by any power. The elector 
of Bavaria, ſon to him who was proſcribed ” 
e 
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the empire, was without oppoſition crowned at 
Lintz duke of Auſtria, king of Bohemia at 


Prague, and emperor at Frankfort, by the affiſ- - 


tance of Lewis XV's arms. The daughter of 
ſo many emperors was a whole year deffitute of 
aſſiſtance, and without any hopes but in her own 
reſolution. Scarce had ſhe cloſed her dying 
father's eyes, when ſhe loſt Sileſia, which was 
invaded by a young king of Pruflia, whoſe re- 
nown will extend to the moſt diſtant ages. He 
was the firſt to avail himſelf of the conjuncture, 
and rendered ſubſervient to his greatneſs an 
army diſciplined like thoſe of the old Romans, 
which his father had formed merely for ſhew 
and oftentation. France, Pruſſia, Saxony, and 
Bavaria, attacked the remains of the houſe of 
Auſtria. They advanced even to the gates of 
Vienna; her allies obſerved a profound ſilence; 
there ſeemed to remain no room for a doubt 
that her ſtates would be divided. But it 2 
appeared that there is no real greatneſs among 
men, but that which is founded upon their own 
forces. The elector of Bavaria, emperor, with 
the appellation of Charles VII. a prince of great 
abilities, but deſtitute of two things indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary (treaſure and good troops) having 
allies who were frequently at variance, and be- 
ing overwhelmed with diſeaſes, could not poſſibly 
ſucceed by his own power, and few have conquered 
potent ſtates by the hands of another. The 
greateſt advantages were ſoon ſucceeded by 
the moſt terrible calamities. All that ſhould 
have contributed to his greatneſs, facilitated 
his ruin, and all that threatened to over- 
whelm the queen of Hungary helped to raiſe 
her higher. The houſe of Auſtria roſe again 
from 
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from its aſnes. The queen of Hungary found 
a powerful ally in George II. king of England; 
and afterwards her cauſe was eſpouſed by Sar- 
dinia, Holland, and even the Ruſſian empire, 
winch ſent, in the laſt year of the war, about 
thirty- five thouſand men to her aſſiſtance. She 
made ſeparate treaties with Pruſſia and Saxony: 
but ſhe found no leſs ſuccour in her magnani- 
nity than in her allies. Hungary, which her an- 
ceſtors had found a conſtant fource of civil 
wars, oppoſition, and puniſhments, became in 
her reign a kingdom united, well- affected, 
znd peopled with her defenders. The ſeveral 
parties engaged in Germany, in Italy, in Flan- 
ders, upon the frontiers of France, upon the 
Indian and American Oceans, much in the 
ſame manner as in the war of 1701. The 
cardinal de Fleury, being too much advanced 
in years to ſupport ſo heavy a burthen, ſpent with 
regret the treaſures of France in a war under-, 
taken againſt his will, and died, after having 
been a witneſs of many misfortunes cauſed by 
the groſſeſt errors of conduct, He could never 
conceive that the kingdom ſtood in need of a ma- 
ritime force; the few remaining veſſels of France 
had been entirely deſtroyed by the Engliſh, and 
its provinces were expoled to an invaſion. The 
emperor, who was indebted to France for his 
dignity, had been three times driven out of his 
own dominions. He died the moſt unhappy 
prince upon the face of the earth, and his la- 
mentable fall was owing to his having been 
raiſed to the ſummit of human greatneſs. 
The queen of Hungary had the glory and ſa- 
tisfaRtion' of cauſing her conſort to be elected 


em- 
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emperor, and of being the foundreſs of a new 
imperial family. 5 e 
The French armies were deftroyed in Bavaria 
and Bohemia, without ever coming to a decifive 
battle; and ſuch was their deplorable condition, 
that a retreat, which they ſtood in need of, and 
which. appeared to be impraCticable, was looked 
n as an extraordinary happineſs. The mar- 
ſhal de Bclleiſle preſerved the remainder of the 
French army, which was beſieged in Prague, 
and led a body of about thirteen thouſand 
meg from Prague to Egra, by a round-about 
way, of thirty -eight leagues, through froſt and 
ſnow, and in the. view of the enemy. Ina 
word, the war was carried back from the heart 
of Auſtria to the Rhine. | 
_ The king of France. having, in 1743 ſeen 
and lamented the death of cardinal de Fleury, 
governed by himſelf, and repaired the misfor- 
tunes which the laſt years of that adminiſtration 
had produced, His ſituation was much the 
fame with that which his great grandfather had 
been in during the war of 1701. He wos un- 
der a neceſſity of ſupporting France and Spain 
againſt the ſame enemies; that is to ſay, againſt. 
Auſtria, England, Holland, and Sardinia. | 
Lewis XV. after the death of cardinal de 
Fleury, acted as Lewis XIV. did after that of 
cardinal Mazarin; he aſſumed the helm of go- 
vernment himſelf, and headed his own armies. 
Never was war more vigorous, nor ſucteſs mor 
doubtful, The French army had been routed 
at Dettingen upon the Main, notwithſtandin 
its advantageous. ſituation z but on the other 
hand the prince of Conti forced the paſſage of 
the Alps. The king met with ſcarce any re- 
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ſiſtance in Flanders. He took Menin, Cour- 
trai, and Ypres. In the midſt of this progreſs 
he was informed that prince Charles of Lorraine, 
brother to the new emperor Francis I. had paſ- 
ſed the Rhine and entered Alſatia. The king 


immediately marched the ſame way; and during 


that rapid march, he encreaſed the ſoldiers pay 
and quantity of proviſions. Upon his arrival 
at Metz, he was ſeized with a violent diſorder, 
and his life was deſpaired of. ,So univerſal a 


ſadneſs had never been ſeen in France before, 


and no people ever diſcovered ſo ſtrong an affec- 
tion for their monarch. They aſſembled in the 
public places of every town : the prieſts, when 
they offered up prayers for the king's recovery, 
interrupted them by ſhedding floods of tears, 
and the people anſwered with ſobs and cries. 
And when at length they were informed of his 
recovery, the exceſs of their joy was as immo- 


derxate as their grief had been before, 


- Scarce was his health eftabliſhed, ſcarce had 
the Auſtrians repaſſed the Rhine, when he flew 
to beſiege Fribourg in Briſgau, and made him- 
ſelf make of the place. At this critical junc- 
ture marſhal Saxe preſerved the king's conqueſts 
with a ſmall body of troops againſt a numerous 
army; Even then he began to acquire the re- 
putation of the beſt general in Europe; and 
well deferved to be conſidered as ſuch, ſince he 
commanded troops diſcouraged by their de- 
feat, againſt the ſame army that, after having 
conquered at Dettingen, purſued the French 
forces as far as the Rhine. He inveſted Tour- 


nay in their preſence. The Auſtrians, Eng- 


liſh, Hanoverians, and Dutch, were diſpoſed 
to preveat the loſs of that city by a battle. 
| 2 Hereupon 
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forced theſe intrenchments with his _ 
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Hereupon Lewis XV. without delay quitted 
Verſailles with his ſon; it was at that time the 
battle of Fontenoy was fought; it will be fa- 
mous for many ages, it is the firſt victory that a 


king of France gained in perſon over the Eng- 
liſh ſince the times of St. Lewis. 
Marſhal Saxe caſt intrenchments round his 


army on every ſide. But the duke of Cumber- 


land, ſon to George II. king of England, 


d Hanoverians ; he put to flight almoſt all 
the brigades that oppoſed him, and victory de- 
clared for him during a whole hour, Marſhal 


Saxe, upon whom the welfare of France de- 


pended, was then dying of a diſeaſe, which af- 


terwards brought him to the grave; he cauſed 
himſelf to be carried about in a chair made of 
oſier, in order to viſit the poſts ; and the effort 
he made to mount his horſe during the action 
occaſioned apprebenſions that he would expire 
in a moment. The Engliſh column, always im- 
penetrable, conſtantly gained ground. The mar- 
ſhal ſent twice to intreat the king to retire ; he 
even went ſo far, as twice to give poſitive or- 
ders for evacuating the important poſt of An- 
toin. The king did not think proper to retire, 
and the poſt was not evacuated. - The preſence 
of the king, which rendered this battle ſo ha- 
zardous, was the only circumſtance that made 
it victorious. The advice given by the duke 
of Richelieu to bring up the cannon againſt the 
Engliſh column“, and the reviving courage of 

i | the 


» This Engliſh column exiſted no where but in our au- 
thor's imagination. The Britiſh infantry attacked in a line, 
and not in a column ; and had they been properly ſuſtained 
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the troops, at length decided the event of this im- 
portant day. From that time forward, the French 
gained an aſcendant over the Engliſh and the 
allies, which they never after loſt. A few com- 
panic were ſurpriſed by a body of ſix thouſand 

ngliſh upon the cauſeway of Ghent, near an 
abbey called Mele *. They ſtood their ground 
re:oJutely ; in a ſhort time they were aſſiſted by 
others; they totally routed the whole body of 
the enemy; in this action forty Frenchmen forced 
three hundred Hanoverians to lay down their 
arms, Ghent was taken without reſiſtance. 
Oſtend, which had formerly held out three 
years, yielded in three days. Bruſſels was be- 
ſie ed and taken in the depth of winter. The 
Turennes and the Condes never made more 
glorious campaigns. 

Marſhal Saxe conſtrains the Auſtrians to 
repaſs the Mehaigne and the Macſe : they ſuf- 
fer the prince of Clermont to take Namur. 
They appear a ſecond time at the gates of 

Leige ; the marſhal marches towards them, 
and defeats them in a pitched battle 1. All 


by the Dutch troops and the cavalry on the wings, the 

French army would in all likelihood have been defeated, 
»The duke of Cumberland, apprehending the enemy 

bad a deſign upon Ghent, detached a body of four or five 
thouſand men to reinforce the garriſon of that city. This 
detachment fell into an ambuſcade at a place called Par-du- _ > 
Mele, where they were attacked on a long march by a body 

of French troops, amounting to ten thouſand, and defeated 

aſter a deſperate reſiſtance, That ſame night, Ghent was 
ſurpriſed. 

+ At the village of Roucoux. The battle was fought 
en the firſt day of October. Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
who commanded the allies, was obliged to retreat towards 
Maeſtricht with th: loſs of five thouſand men, and thirty 


pieces of artillery, 
y Dutch 
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Dutch Brabant falls into the hands of Lewis 
XV. The Dutch, alarmed at theſe ſucceſſes, chuſe 
a ſtadtholder, as the Romans created a die- 
tator upon extraordinary emergencies; but with 
very different ſucceſs. The king, at the head of 
his army, under the conduct of marſhal Saxe, 
again beats the duke of Cumberland, at Lau- 
felt“, near Maeſtricht. Bergenopzoom, which 
was thought to be impregnable, being ſecured 
by its ſituation, by a numerous garriſon, and 
by an N which encamped before its gates, 
was taken by ftorm when the breach was ſcarce 
large enough to be entered. This is the only 
town that was taken ſword in hand, ſince 
Valenciennes was conquered by 'the muſ- 
queteers and French guards in 1677. It was 
likewiſe the only one that was abandoned to 
pillage. The conquerors found in the port ſe- 
venteen large barks laden with proviſions, with 
this direction in large characters upon each, 
Fo the invincible garriſon of Bergenopzoom.“ 
This ſucceſs was due to the bravery of marſhal 
Lowendahl, a native of Denmark, who com- 
manded at the ſiege. At that time two ſtran- 
gers, marſhal Saxe and himſelf, ſupported the 
fortune of France jin the Low Countries, and 
compenſated for the loſſes which were ſuſtained 
elſewhere. 


* The loſs of this battle was alſ.. owing to the miizea® 
viour of the Dutch troops. A body of their hot ſe poſted _ 
in the centre gave way, and flying at full gallop, overthrew _ 
five battalions of infantry that were advancinz from the 
body of reſerve. The French cavalry, taking advantage of 
this incident, charged them in their confuſion, with great 
impetuoſity, and penetrated. through the lines of the allied 
army, which was thus divided about the centre. 


Marſhal 
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Marſhal Saxe cloſed his campaigns, and ren- 
dered his glory complete, by the moſt ſkilful 
motion that had been ſeen for a long time. He 
intended to — Maeſtricht, for which pur- 
poſe it was neceſſary to deceive the enemy; he 
cauſed ſeveral detachments to file off, ſome to 
Luxembourg, others to Breda; one diviſion 
marches to Tongres, another to Tirlemont, 
and nobody knows where all theſe bodies are 
to unite. The enemy does not know what 
* to defend; they leave him maſter of the 

aeſe. He inveſts Maeſtricht in the fight of 
eighty thoufand men, who are unable to make 
any oppoſition. This was the Taft example he 

ve of his knowlege in the art of war; and 
theſe laſt ſucceſſes were preludes to a peace, 
which all parties equally ſtood in need of. 
-* Marſhal Saxe was fon to Auguſtus II. kin 
of Poland, and the counteſs of Konigſmark. He 
ſerved in France from the age of ſeventeen. He 
was for a long time looked upon as a mere man 
of pleaſure, and people were not aware, that 
in the midſt of luxury and voluptuouſneſs, he 
ſtudied the art of war with the moſt arduous ap- 
plication ; and was become a great man long 
before his talents were known. 
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Of Prince CHARLES EDW ARI. 


RRAT BRITAIN had, in this war, been 
upon the point of undergoing a revolution 


ſimilar to that of the red and white roſes. Prince 
Charles Edward, whoſe grandfather, by the fa- 


ther's ſide, was the unfortunate Britiſh monarch 
James IL. and the great king of Poland, John 

obieſki, his grandfather on the mother's fide, 
made an attempt to reaſcend the throne of Great 
Britain, by one of thoſe extravagant enterprizes, 
of which we meet with no examples except 
amongſt the Fe. or in the fabulous ages 
of antiquity. He embarked, on the 12th of 
June 1745, in a ſmall frigate of 4 guns, 
without having given the court of France any 


intimation of his deſign; and having, in order 
to effect the conqueſt of three kingdoms, only 


ſeven officers, eighteen hundred ſabres, twelve 
hundred fuzils, two thouſand lewis d'ors, which 
he had borrowed, and not a ſingle ſoldier, 
After a paſſage wherein he was ſurrounded by 
dangers, he landed upon the ſouth-weſt coaſt of 
Scotland: a few inhabitants of Moydart, to 
whom he diſcovered himſelf, threw themſelves 
proſtrate before him, but exclaimed at the ſame 
time, What can we do? we have noarms; we 
are poor, and deſtitute of all reſource ; we live 
only upon bread made of oats, and we cultivate 
barren lands. The prince made anſwer : I 
will cultivate this land with you; I will eat of 
this bread ; I will ſhare your poverty; and I 
have brought you arms.“ | 1 
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The inhabitants, moved and encouraged by 
this, took up arms in his favour: they were 
immediately joined by the neighbouring tribes, 
which go by the name of clans. A piece of 
filk, which he had brought over, ſerved 
him as a royal ſtandard. As ſoon as he ſaw 

himſelf at the head of one thouſand five hundred 
men, he marched to Perth, made himſelf maſter 
of it, and there cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
regent of England, France, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, in the name of his father James III. This 
title of regent of Ftance, which was aſſumed 
by a prince who was ſcarce maſter of an incon- 
ſiderable village in Scotland, and who had no 
hopes of ſucceſs but from the aſſiſtance of the 
French king, was a conſequence of the cuſtom 
adopted by the Engliſh kings, of aſſuming the 
title of kings of France; a cuſtom which {till 
ſubſiſts, though it ſhould be aboliſhed. 

After this ſome Scotch noblemen repaired to 
his ſtandard, He entered Edinburgh, and there 
cauſed himſelf. to. be acknowleged ſovereign. 
The king of England's council ſet a price upon 
his head: 30000 pounds ſterling (about ſeven 
hundred thouſand livres) were offered to the 

rſon who ſhould give him up, dead or alive. 
Fo this menace he anſwered. by gaining, with 
his one thouſand five hundred Highlanders, a 
complete victory at Preſton · pans, over an Eng- 
liſh army; and he took as many priſoners as 
he himſelf had ſoldiers. Theſe Highlanders 
ye the only people in Europe who preſerve 

e military habit of . the ancient Romans, to- 
gether with. the bucklen; with the habit they 
poſſeſſed the courage of thoſe Romans; they 
were deficient in nothing but diſcipline. 15 he 
+ 3 ings 
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kings of Spain and France, upon this occaſion, 
ſent ſome pecuniary aſſiſtance to prince Edward. 
They wrote to him; they beſtowed upon him 
the title of brother; two or three hundred men, 
of the royal Scotch regiment *, were ſent to him 
from France, with ſome piquets, who landed, 
after having paſſed through the midſt of the 
Engliſh fleet. X | 

The young prince ſubdued the whole country 
as far as Carliſle, and advanced within a hundred 
miles of London; he was then at the head of 
an army of about eight thouſand men. Another 
Engliſh general, not the ſame that had been 
defeated at Preſton-pans +, advanced towards 
Scotland. Prince Edward marched againſt him 
in the depth of winter, came up with him at Fal- 
kirk, upon the way to Edinburgh, gained a ſecond 
victory, and the next day a third, over-the 
ſame troops which he had beat the day 
before T1. ren 

This was the favourable time to complete 
the revolution; already a conſiderable part of 
London was, in ſecret, well affected to his 
cauſeh. That capital was full of broils and 
confution. The duke of Richelieu was upon 
the coaſts of France, ready to bring ten thou- 
ſand men to his aſſiſtance; but as France was 


ua _— 


There was no ſuch regiment in France before the ex- 
tinction of the rebellion in Scotland: the few troops that 
arrived as auxiliaries to the young pretender belonged to the 
Iriſh brigade, _ 

+ He was obliged to retreat to Scotland before the troops 
commanded by the duke of Cumberland, 

1 This third battle is altogether chimerical. 
- & Noſymptoms of this appeared, 
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at that time in want of men of war, the enter- 
prize miſcarried, and the whole fruit of the ef- 
forts and victories of Edward was loſt. The 
duke of Cumberland, at the head of a well diſ- 
ciplined army, well armed, and provided with 
artillery, at laſt defeated theſe Highlanders, 
who were deſtitute of every thing but courage. 
Prince Edward received a total overthrow at 
the battle of Culloden, not many miles from 
Inverneſs: his whole army was diſperſed ; he 
went through much the ſame adventures which 
_ Charles II. had experienced after his defeat at 
Worceſter, wandering like him, without ſuc- 
cour, ſometimes in company with two friends, 
the partners of his diſtreſs, ſometimes with 
only one: ſometimes alone, walking from ca- 
vern to cavern, lying in the foreſts, taking re- 
fuge in deſert iſlands, being in want both of 
cloaths and food; and inceffantly purſued by 
thoſe who were defirous of getting the reward 
offered for taking him. Having one day walked 
above thirty miles on foot, being preſſed hard 
by hunger, and almoſt ready to faint, he ven. 
tured to enter the houſe of a perſon who he 
knew was not of his party. The ſon of your 
ſovereign, ſaid he, comes to aſk of you' food and 
raiment: I know you are my enemy, but 1 
believe you a man of too much honour to abuſe 
the confidence I place in you: take the rags 
that cover me, and keepthem ; you may perhaps 
one day reſtore them to me, in the palace of the 
kings of Great Britain.“ The gentleman was 
moved with compaſſion, aſſiſted him as far as 
his ſituation would permit, and kept his ſecret. 
Whilſt this prince, conſtantly purſued by his 
enemies, led a miſerable and concealed life in 


the 
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the deſerts, a circumſtance which adds a new 
luſtre to his glory, ſcaffolds and gibbets were 
erected in Scotland and England to puniſh bis 
partizans : near eight hundred at different 
times ſuffered as traitors upon that account *. 

They began on the ſeventeenth of Auguſt by 
the execution of ſeventeen officers, who were 
drawn upon a hurdle to the gallows, and after 
they were hanged the executioner tore out 
their hearts and ſtruck their cheeks with them; 
which being done, their bodies were cut in 
quarters. his puniſhment is a remnant of 
ancient barbariſm. In former times it was 
cuſtomary to tear out the hearts of condemned 
perſons, whilſt they were ſtill breathing. 

This cuſtom has been preſerved in appearance, 
in order to ſtrike with terror the minds of the 
vulgar, who are not eaſily intimidated. The 
lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, Derwentwater, 
and Lovat, were beheaded. When Kilmar- 
nock aſcended the ſcaffold, he, like one who 
had repented of what he had done, cried out, 
Long live king George. Balmerino cried: out, 
Long live king James, and his worthy ſon. Der- 
wentwater was a younger brother of another 
lord Derwentwater executed in 1715, for hav- 
ing fought unſucceſsfully in the very ſame 
cauſe : it was deſired by this elder brother, that 
his fon, then a child, ſhould aſcend the ſcaf- 


fold with him: he ſaid to him, „My inten- 


tion is to cover you with my blood, that you 
may learn to die for your kings.“ | 


—— — 
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»The number ef thoſe that fuffered death by law did 
not amount to one hundred. TO | 


" 
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It was the fate of thoſe who were ſprung 
from this family to die like heroes by the hands 
of an executioner. This Derwentwater had 
likewiſe a ſon who was born in France. I die- 
like my brother, ſaid he; I exhort my ſon to 
die in like manner, if there ſhould ever be oc- 
caſion for it; and I recommend him to the 
king of France.” This recommendation was 
not ineffectual, Lewis XV. ſettled a penſion 
upon this ſon and his ſiſter. . 
Lord Lovat was executed in the eightieth 
year of his age. Before he received the blow, 
he repeated the following verſe of Horace: 


Dulce et decorum eft pro patrid mori. 


But there happened upon this occaſion a very 
extraordinary incident, one of ſuch a nature as 
could occur no where but in England. A 
young ſtudent, named Painter, who was devoted 
to the Jacobite party *, poſſeſſed with that ſpirit 
of fanaticiſm which produces ſo many extraor- 
dinary events, intreated” with the moſt earneſt 
and reiterated importunity to be executed in the 
place of lord Lovat. b- 


Prince Edward, after having wandered a lon 

time upon the coaſt of Lochaber, at laſt aſap 
the purſuits of his enemies. A ſmall veſſel 
conducted him to the coaſt of Bretagne: he 
went from thence to Paris, and there reſided” 
till the treaty of Aix-la-chapelle was ſet on 
foot, by which the king of France was obliged 
to deprive him of that aſylum, for the general 


— 


painter, on the contrary, proſeſſed the utmoſt ab- 
horrence of the Jacobite party, His requeſt was the effect 
e madneſs, 

11 good 
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good of Europe. This unhappy prince ſuffered 


in Paris more mortifications than he had under- 
gone in Scotland after the battle of Culloden: 
he obſtinately perſiſted to ſtay, notwithſtanding 
the treaty, and though he was frequently urged 
to depart by the king. It was thought neceſ- 
ſary to ſecure his perſon ; he was accordingly 
carried priſoner to Vincennes, and then ſentout 
of the kingdom. This was the very height of 
the misfortunes of the unhappy race of Stewart, 
From that time foreward Charles-Edward hid 
himſelf from mankind. . | 

Let private men, who think themſclves un- 
happy, reflect a fe moments upon the misfor- 
tunes of this prince and his anceſtors, 


C. HAT. CXCIE . 
Admiral AnsoN's Voyage round the World. 


2 France or Spain happen to 
be at war with England, the ſhock 
given to Europe is felt at the extremities 
of the earth. if the induſtry and boldneſs of 
the modern nations of Europe give them an 
advantage over the reſt of the world, and over 
the antients in general, it is owing to their ma- 
ritime expeditions. Men are not as much ſur- 
priſed as perhaps they ſhould be, when they 
ſee come out of the ports of a few inconſiderable 
provinces unknown to the civilized nations of 
antiquity, fleets of ſuch a conſtruction, that a 
ſingle veſſel of them would have utterly de- 
ſtroyed all the ſhipping of the ancient TE 
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and Romans. On the one hand theſe fleets go- 
beyond the Ganges, in order to engage each 
other in the view of the moſt powerful empires, 
who ſtand by the unconcerned ſpectators of the 
dire effects of an art which they have not hitherto 
acquired: on the other, they go beyond Ame- 
rica, to. contend with each other for in the 
new world. 

The ſucceſs is- rarely proportioned to the 
greatneſs of theſe enterprizes, not only becauſe 
it is impoſſible to ſee all the obſtacles which may 
ariſe, but becauſe adequate means are ſcarce 
ever made uſe of. LG 

Admiral Anſon's expedition proves how much 
a man of ſenſe and reſolution may perform ; 


though his preparations may be very unadequate 


to- the danger of his undertaking. | | 
Before ſo many nations had engaged in a 

war, in order to decide whether the daughter 

of the emperor Charles VI. ſhould ſucceed her 


father, there ſubſiſted a war between Spain and 


England about a ſhip*; that war coſt both 

parties a thouſand times more than the worth 

of what had given riſe to it. | 
The miniſtry of London, in the year 1739, 


ſent admiral Vernon to Mexico: he there de- 


ſtroyed Porto-bello, but he failed in his attempt 


upon Carthagena. It was intended at the ſame, 


time that George Anſon ſhould fall upon Peru 
by the South-ſea, in order, if poſſible, to ruin, 
or at leaſl weaken the vaſt empire which Spain 


— _— —_ 2 — — — 


* The cauſe of the war with Spain was a ſeries of de- 
predations and outrages committed upon the Engliſh traders 
in the Weſt Indies. It was a cauſe upon which the liberty 
of the Britiſh commerce in a great meaſure depended. 


had 
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had acquired in that part of the world, by both 
ends. Anſon was created commodore, that is, 
commander of a ſquadron; there were given 
to him five. veſſels, a fort of a little frigate of 
eight guns, with about one hundred men on 
board, and two ſhips loaden with proviſions 
and merchandize ; theſe two ſhips were intended 
to carry on commerce under the protection of 
the convoy; for it is peculiar to the Engliſh 
nation to mix traffic with warlike operations. 
Aboard the ſquadron were fourteen hundred 
teamen, amongſt whom there were no more 
than two hundred and ſixty ſupe 
invalids, and two hundred recruits. He 
ſteers his courſe by the iſland of Madeira, 
which belongs to Portugal; he advances to the 
iſles of Cape Verde, and ſails by the coaſts of 
Brazil. His crew refreſhed themſelves in a 
little iſland named St. Catherine, which is 
covered with never-fading verdure, and abounds 
with fruit through every ſeaſon of the year: 
this iſland is twenty-ſeven degrees beyond the 
tropic of Cancer. The commodore, after hav- 
ing coaſted along the cold and uncultivated 
country of Patagonia, entered the ſtreights of 
Maire about the end of February 1741; thus did 
he paſs above a hundred degrees of latitude in 
leſs than five months. The little floop or 
frigate of eight guns, named the- Trial, was 
the firſt 5 of the kind that ventured to 


double Cape Horn : ſhe afterwards ſeized, in 
the South Sea, a Spaniſh ſhip of fix hundred 
tons, the crew of which little expected to have 
been taken in the Pacific Ocean by a ſhip from 
England. | | 


How- 
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However, upondoubling Cape Horn, v 
ing paſled the ſtreights Le Maire, Anſon's ſqua- 
dran was ſhattered and diſperſed by violent 
tempeſts. - One half of the men aboard periſhed 

by an inveterate ſcurvy. The veſſel of the 
commodore being ſepazated: from the reſt, put 
in at the deſert-illand of.Fernandez, which lies 
higber up the South-Sea towards the tropic of 

Capricorn. A rational reader, who beholds 
with horror the prodigious efforts which mor- 
tals make, in order to render themſelves and 
their fellow creatures unhappy; will perhaps 
receive ſome ſatisfaction upon being informed 
that George Anſon, finding the climate of this 
iſland exceeding mild, and the ſoil equally fer- 

tile, fowed in it pulſe and fruits, the ſeeds of 
which he brought with him from England, by 
which means it in a ſhort time became a plen- 

tiful country. Certain Spaniards, who touched 
there ſome time after, being, in the courſe of 

the war, carried priſoners into England, ſormed 
an opinion, that Anſon alone was capable of 

repairing the ravages of war by ſuch an at- 
tention to the general good of mankind, and 

returnęd him thanks as their benefactor. Let 

me be allowed to ſoften, by ſuch circumſtances 

as theſe, the melancholy tenour of a hiſtory 

which is almoſt one continued narrative of mur- 

ders and calamities. | | 
. Anſon, whoſe veſſel carried ſixty guns, being 

joined by another of his =; of war, and by 
the little frigate called the Trial, took ſeveral 
confiderable prizes in cruiſing near the ifland 
of Fernandez; but having ſoon after advanced 
towards the equator, he veatured to attack the 
— City 
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city of Paita, upon the ſame coaſt of America. 
He neither made uſe of his ſhips of war nor of 


his men, in executing. this bold and hazardous 


attempt: the expedition was performed by fifty 


ſoldiers in a boat with oars: they landed during 


the night ; the ſudden ſurprize, the confuſion, 
and the darkneſs, redoubled, multiplied, and en- 
creaſed the danger. The governor, the gar- 
riſon, and the inhabitants fled on every tide. 
In the mean time the fifty Engliſh, without mo- 
leſtation, carried off the treaſures which they 
found in the cuſtom-houſe and in private houſes, 
during the ſpace of three days. Some black 
ſlaves, a ſpecies of animals who always become 
the property of the firſt that ſeize them, not 


having fled, aſſiſted the Engliſh in carrying off 


the wealth of their former maſters. Anſon 
cauſed Paita to be burnt to aſhes, and then ſet 
fail, having plundered the Spaniards with as 
mach eaſe as they, in paſt ages, plundered the 
Americans. Spain loſt above fifteen hundred 
thouſand piaſtres by the fire: the Engliſh gained 
about one hired and eighty thouſand, which, 


added to the former captures, greatly enriched . 


the ſquadron . The great number of men 
carried off by the ſcurvy left the bulk of the 
treaſure to the ſurvivors. This little ſquadron 
came afterwardsoppoſite to Panama, upon the 
coaſt where pearls are dived for, and advanced 


to Acapulco, at the back of Mexico. The go- 


— — — 


® This exploit is greatly over- rated. The little town 
of Paita was very inconſiderable, It had been taken by 
the crew of a privateer in the reign of queen Anne. The 


value of all the effects plundered by Mr. Anſon's people 


gid not exceed thirty thouſand pounds, 
Vor. VIII. D vern- 
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vernment of Madrid was not then aware of the 
riſk it ran of loſing that vaſt region of the 
world. If admiral Vernon, who beſieged Car- 
thagena upon the oppoſite ſea, had ſucceeded, 
he might have aſſiſted commodore Anſon. Thus 
the iſthmus of Panama would have been taken 
by the Engliſh both upon the right ang left, 
and the Spaniards deprived of the very centre 
of their American dominions. V-. 
Anſon, who had but two ſhips remaining, 
the reſt having been deſtroyed by tempeſts „ 
confined all his enterprizes and his ſanguine 
hopes to the taking of a large galleon, which 
Mexico ſends every year to the iſland of 
Manilla in the Chineſe ſeas. Manilla is one 
of the Philippine iſlands, ſo called becauſe they 
were diſcovered during the reign of Philip II. 
This galleon, laden with filver, would not 
have ſet fail if the Engliſh bad been ſeen upon 
the coaſts, and it did not leave the port till a con- 
ſiderable time after their departure. The com- 
modore therefor®crofſed the Pacific Ocean, and 
all the climates between our tropic and the equa- 
tor. Avarice, rendered honourable by fatigue 
and danger, made him traverſe the globe with 
his two remaining men of war. Phe ſcurvy_. 
continued to afflict the ſailors upon thele ſeas; 
and, as one*0f the two veſſels leaked on every 
fide, they were obliged to abandon and ſet fire 
to it, leſt the wreck ſhould be thrown upon ſome 


— 


Two of his great ſhips never weathered Cape Horn, but 
returned to Europe, having firſt been refitted at Rio de 
Janiero in Braſil. One ſrigate of twenty guns was wreeked 
on a deſolate iſland in the South Sea; but none of them 
were deſtroyed by ſtorms. | FOES a 
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of the Spaniſh iſlands, and become of uſe to the 
inhabitants: the ſoldiers and failors belonging to 
this veſſel, were taken on board Anſon's. At that 
time the only veſſel that was left of his whole 
ſquadron, was his own ſhip, called the Centu- 
rion, which carried ſixty guns, and was accom- 
panied by two tenders. The Centurion eſcaped 
alone from ſo many dangers, but in a very 
ſhattered. condition, and having none but ſick 
men on board, very fortunately. touched at one 
of the Marianne Iſlands called Tinian, which 
was at that time quite uninhabited. Not long 
before it 1 no leſs than thirty thouſand 
ſouls; but the greateſt part of the inhabitants 
had been ſwept away by an epidemic diſeaſe, 
and the ſurvivors had been removed to another 
iſland by the Spaniards. | 

e crew owed its preſervation. to the iſland 
of Tinian. That iſland, which ſurpaſſed Fer- 
nandes in fertility, abounded on all ſides with 
wood, ſprings, and rivulets, tame animals, fruits, 
pulſe, and every thing neceſſary for food, the 
conveniencies of life, and for refitting the veſ- 
ſel. But the moſt extraordinary thing found 
there was a fort of tree, the taſte of whole fruit 
reſembled that of the beſt bread; a real trea- 
ſure, which, if it could be tranſplanted to our 
climates, would be greatly preferable to thoſe 
riches, which owe all their worth to opi- 
nion, and which men go in queſt of. to the end 
of the earth, through to many dangers and dif- 
fieulties. | 

From this ifland he went to that of Formoſa; 
he then bent his courſe towards China, to Ma- 
cao, at the entrance-of the river. of Canton, in 

order to repair his only remaining veſlel. 
3 D 2 The 
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At length, upon the ninth of June 1743, the 
eſcried. 


it carried amounted only to about fifteen hun- 


The commodore had but two hunfred and 


his reputation by flying before an Engliſhman; 
for which reaſon! he hoiſted as much fail as 
_ poſſible, in order to come up with, and engage 
him. | n 1 2 M39 
The eager deſire of ſeizing riches, a paſſion 
much ſtronger than the principle of duty, Which 
directs to preferve them for the ſoveteign, the 
experience of the Engliſh, and the ſkilful opera- 
tions of the commodore, procured him the 59 
But two of bis men were killed in the fight; 
the galleon loſt ſixty-ſeven, who were flain 


* The Manilla ſhip, called the Nueſtra Senhora de Ca- 
badonga, was mounted with ſorty guns; and the treaſure, 
with the other effects on board, amounted to three hundred 
and thiricen thouſand pounds ſterling, 


upon 
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52 deck, and eighty-four were wounded. 
The number of bis crew {till ſurpaſſed that 
of the commodore's: however, he thought 
proper to ſtrike... The conqueror returned to 
anton with this rich prize. He there main- 
tained the honour. of his country, by refuſing 
to pay the impaſts exacted by the emperor of 
China from all foreign ſhips ; he inſiſted that a 
man of war was not ſubject to them. His con- 
duct overawed the Chineſe; the governor of 
Canton gave him an audience, to which the was 
conducted through two ranks of ſoldiers, whoſe 
number amounted to ten thouſand ;.after which 
he returned to his own. country, by the Sunda 
Iſlands. and the Cape of Good Hope. Having 
thus failed round the world victorious, he landed 
I Tape the 4th of June 1744, after a voy- 
age of three years and an half. 
He cauſed the riches he had taken to be car- 
ried to London in triumph, in thirty-two wag- 
gons, amidſt the acclamations of the people, 
with drums beating and trumpets ſounding. 
His different prizes amounted in gold and ſilver 
to ten millions, French money; theſe were 
the recompence of the commodore, his officers, 
his ſailors and ſoldiers, without the king's en- 
joying any ſhare of the fruit of their fatigues and 
their valour. The wealth quickly circulating 
in the nation, contributed to enable it to ſup- 
port the immenſe charges of the war *. | 


Far from anſwering this purpoſe in any conſiderable de- 
gree, the treafure brought home by Mr. Anſon did not 
indemnify the nation for the expence of the armament ; 
and the original deſign of this expedition was intirely de- 
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CHAP. EX CIII. 


Concerning LE WISO UR, or CAE BR ETON; 
and the numerous Prizes taken by the EN G- 
IIS EH. N Gn * 

| Nor RHER enterprize,: rtaken'ſome- 
| time after that of admiral Anſon, ſuffi- 
ciently ſhews what a trading and warlike na- 
tion is capable of. What I-at preſent have in 
view is the ſiege of — + this operation 
was not ſet on foot by the Britiſh miniſters; 
it was the effect of the undaunted reſolu- 
tion of the merchants of New-England. A 
common merchant, named V augan *, propoſed 
to his fellow- citizens of New-England to raiſe 
forces in order to beſiege Lewisbourg:. This 
thought was received with loud applauſe. A 
lottery was made, the profits of which were fuf- 
ficient to pay a little army of four thouſand 
men. They were armed; they were ſupplied 
with proviſions; they were furniſhed with tranſ- 
port-ſhips, and all at the expence of the inha- 
bitants. They named a general; but they ſtood 
in need of the concurrence of the court of Lon 
don; and ſtill more of a ſquadron of men of 
war. There, was no time loſt, exdept what 
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 * The plan of this conqueſt, was originally layed hy Mc, 
Auchmuty, judge advocate of the court of Admiralty in Ney 
England. A body of fix thouſand men was formed Jaded 
the conduct of Pepperel, a trader of Piſcataway. They 
were conducted by ten ſhips of war under Sir Peter Warr 
reinforced by eight hundied marines, and directed in their 
operations by regular engineers. In a word, the place 
was reduced, and the people of New England were amply 
recompenſed by the government of their mother country, 
| was 
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was required to make application for it. The 
court ſent admiral Warren with ſour men of 
war to ſecond this enterprize of a whole people. 
Lewiſbourg was taken, after having made a vi- 
gorous reſiſtance, during fiſty days. This is 
not all. A fatality equally remarkable farther 
enriched the new poſſeſſors of this iſland. French 
and Spaniſſi veſſels, laden with gold and ſilver, 
came, ſome from the Mogul's country, others 
from Peru and Mexico, and anchored in that 
port, the taking of which they were ignorant 
of. They gave themſelves up of their own 
accord. If war is a game of hazard, as has been 
ſaid long ſince, the Engliſh won about a hun- 
dred millions at this game in the ſpace of one 
year. They had at one and the ſame time a 
fleet in the ſeas of Scotland and Ireland, one at 
Spithead, one at the Eaſt- Indies, one at Jamaica, 
one at Antigua, and they fitted out new ones 
whenever they faw wha. 07% | 5 
France was obliged, during the whole courſe 
of this war, to make oppoſition to ſo formidable 
a power with about thirty-five veſſels, which 
were hardly fit for ſervice. | 
One of the greateſt advantages obtained by 
the Engliſh at fea, was, in the naval engage- 
ment of Finiſterre “; an engagement in which 
theytooł ſix large veſſels belonging to the king, 
and ſeven Eaſt India ſhips, fitted out as men 
of war, four of which. ſurrendered in the fight 
and three afterwards; theiſe veſſels were, in all, 
manned with four thouſand men. London 
ſwarms with "merchants and ſea: faring men, 
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- '® This engagement happened on the third of May; in 
the year 1746. | . 
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who are much more intereſted in maritime ſue- 
ceſſes than in all the tranſactions of Germa 
or Flanders. The citizens were ſeized with 
an inexpreſſible tranſport of joy, when they 
law the Centurion, fo famous for its voyage 
round the world, enter the Thames ; it return- 
ed with the news of the victory gained at Cape 
Finiſterre by the ſame Anſon, raiſed by his merit 
to the place of vice admiral, and by admiral 
Warren. They ſaw twenty-two waggons ar- 
rive laden with the gold, ſilver, and effects, 
which were taken aboard the French fleet. 
The loſs of theſe effects, and theſe veſſels, was 
rated at above twenty millions, French money. 
The money got by this prize was employed in 
coining new pieces, the inſcription of which 
was, Cape Finiſterre; a monument calculated 
as well to ſooth the pride as excite the courage 
of the nation, and a glorious imitation of the 
Roman cuſtom of engraving the principal events 
of the empire upon the current coin, as it were 
upon medals. This victory was rather happy 
and profitable than extraordinary. The ad- 
mirals, Anſon and Warren, had, with ſeven- 
teen ſhips of the line, engaged ſix of the king's 
hips, the beſt of which was, in its conſtruction, 
os to the moſt ordinary one of the Engliſh 
What ſeems ſurpriſing is, that the marquis 
de la Jonquiere, commander of that ſquadron, 
had ſuſtained the combat ſor a long time, and 
wen a company of merchantmen, which he 
brought from Martinico, time to eſcape. 
The captain of a ſhip called the Windſor, ex- 
preſſed himſef in the following terms concern- 
ing that engagement, in a letter which he wrote 
Gern A upon 
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"upon the occaſion; „I never knew a conduct 
ſuperior to that of the French commodore; to 
ſay truth, all the officers of that nation have 
manifeſted an extraordinary courage; none of 
them yielded till it was become abſolutely im- 
poſſible to work their ſhips.” | 
The French had but ſeven men of war left 
to eſcort the merchantmen to the American 
iſles, under the command of Monf. de PEſtan- 
duere. * They were met by fourteen Engliſh 
men of war. They engaged as'they had done 
at Cape Finiſterre, with the fame courage and 
the fame ſucceſs : the ſuperior number prevail- 
ed, and admiral” Hawke entered the Thames 
with ſix ſhips'out of the ſeven he had engaged. 
At that time the maritime power of the king 
of France was reduced to a ſingle man of war. 
This made every body ſenſible of cardinal de 
Fleury's erroneous conduct, in neglecting to 
cultivate ſea- affairs; and this fault has been 
ſince repaited. ihne d amn 
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The Faexcn take Maprrass, and oblige the 
EnGLisH. to raiſe the ſiege of. Pox n- 
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ILS T che Engliſh carried their victo- 
rious arms over ſo many ſeas, and the 
whole globe was become the theatre of the war, 
they at laſt felt the effects of it in their colony 
of Madraſs A. perſon. of the name of Bour- 
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donnaie, who was at once a-merchant and a 
warrior, vindicated the honour of the French 
flag in the remoteſt part of Aſia. Madraſs, or 
Fort St. George, upon the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, is of the ſame ſervice to the Engliſh that 
Pondicherry is to the French. Theſe two rival 
towns are but ſeven or eight leagues diſtant 
from each other; and commerce is ſo extenſive 
in that part of the world, and the induſtry of 
the Europeans ſo much ſuperior to that of the 
Aſiatics, that theſe two colonies have it in their 
power to increaſe their wealth without doing 
each other any hurt. Monſ. de Pleix, rnor 
of Pondicherry, and chief of the French ſettled in 
the Indies, had propoſed a neutrality to the Eng- 
liſh company. Nothing could have been more 
adviſeable for traders: theſe offers, made by 
reaſon and humanity, were rejected by avarice 
and pride. The Engliſh flattered themſelves, 
and not without fome grounds, that it would be 
as eaſy for them to conquer on the Indian feas, 
they had done elſewhere, and totally to an- 
ahilate the French company. + 1  -/ 
Monf. de la Bourdonnaie was, like the du 
Queſnes, the Barts, the du Gue-Truins, ca- 
pable of doing a great deal with an inconſider- 
able force, and equally verſed in commerce and 
navigation, He was governor of the iſlands of 
Bourbon and Mautitius, which places he was no- 
minated to by the king, and governed them in 
the name of the company. Theſe iſles were be- 
come flouriſhing by his care: in fine, he. left 
the iſle of Bourbon with nine ſhips, fitted out 
by himſelf for wer, and having on board two 
thouſand three hundred white men, and eight 
hundred blacks, whom he diſciplined _— | 
an 
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and made of them excellent gunners. An Eng- 
liſh ſquadron, under the command of captain 
Barnet *, cruized in that ſea, defended Madras, 
infeſted Pondicherry, and took a great many 
prizes, He attacked that ſquadron, diſperſed 
_ and without loſs of time laid ſiege to Ma- 
8. " TIT 

Deputies came, and repreſented to him that 
it was not proper to attack the dominions of 
the grand mogul. They were entirely in the 
right; it is a proof of the exceſs of Aſiatic 
weakneſs to ſuffer it, and of European boldneſs 
to attempt it. The French landed without re- 
liftance ; their artillery was brought up before 
the walls of the ill-fortified town, defended by 
a —— of five hundred ſoldiers. The Eng- 
liſh ſettlement conſiſted of Fort St. George, 
in which were all the magazines of the 
White-town, which is inhabited only by Eu- 
ropeans, and of that called the Black-town, 
peopled with merchants and tradeſmen of all the 
nations of India, Jews, Banians,, Mahometans, 
idolaters, negroes of different kinds, red In“ 
dians, and ſwarthy Indians; all theſe taken to- 
gether amounted to fifty thouſand ſouls. 

The governor was ſoon forced to ſurrender, 
The city was ranſomed by the payment of eleven 
hundred ' thouſand pagodas, which ſum is 
equivalent to about nine millions, French mo- 
ney. No individual ever did a ſervice of greater 
importance - to his country. An unhappy mif- 


— 


It was not commodore Barnet, but Peyton, who ſhame- 
fully -/ declined an engagement with a French ſquadron of 
infecior ſorce to his own, and abandoned the ſettlement of 
Madraſs, , | | 
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underſtanding between him and the council of 
Pondicherry deprived France of the fruit of his 
Jabours. This man, whoſe name ſhould be for 
ever dear to the nation, was treated at Paris as 
a criminal. His enemies cauſed him to be im- 
priſoned in the Baſtile: he there languiſhed dur- 
ing three years and a half; but at length the 
cammiſſioners appointed by the king unani- 
mouſly pronounced him innocent. France con- 
ferred another title upon him; ſhe called him 
her Revenger. The decree by which he was 
Juſtified was received with as great acclamations 
as the French prizes had been at London: the 
commiſſioners only reſtored him his liberty, but 
the nation by, its tranſports of joy recompenſed 
his paſt ſufferings, Such circumſtances as theſe 
are more. worthy to be tran{mitted to poſterity 
than many military operations, 
He wes not the only perſon-who did the ſtate 
important ſervices in the war, though deſtined 
to peaceful employments by his profeſſion. Mr. 
de Pleix preſerved Pondicherry, which the Eng- 
ſh beſieged with forces capable of deſtroying 
that great ſettlement. _ That city, which was 
peopled much in the ſame manner as Madraſs, 
was better fortified. - Four hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon were erected. upon its ram- 
paris: there were in it experienced officers, and 
excellent engineers, with a garriſon of about 
one thouſand hve hundred French, and two 
” thouſand Aſiatics, well diſciplined and well af- 
fected. It had flouriſhed fince the year 1725. 
The company, by a calculation made in 1743, 
ſound itſelf poſſeſſed of effects to the value of 
one hun/red and fixty millions. The taking 
of Pondicherc; would have given France a 
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wound that the utmoſt care would not have 
been able to cloſe in the ſpace of twenty years. 

Admiral Boſcawen laid ſiege to it with about 
four thouſand Engliſh. or Dutch ſoldiers, and as 
many Indians, backed by the greateſt part of 
the ſailors aboard his fleet, which conſiſted of 
one and twenty ſhips. The French did not 
confine themſelves within their walls; they 
made many vigorous ſallies, and, after. a ſiege 
of fifty days, forced the enemy to retire. From. 
that time for ward the governor of Pondicherry, 
always maſter of Madraſs, became the ptotec- 
tor of the viceroys upon the eoaſt of Coroman- 
del. He was himſelf honoured with the title 
of viceroy by the Indian emperor ; he received 
from his maſter the order of St. Lewis, an ho- 
nour which was never before conferred in France 
upon any one that was not in the army; but an 
order below the merits of a man who had ren- 


dered the French name reſpectable in the In- 
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OfITarLy ; the Revolution of GEN OA; and the 
Peece of A3X-LA-CHAPELLE, 
4 

HE war occafioned by the Auſtrian ſuc- 
| ceſſion reſembled a diſeaſe which often 
changes its nature and ſymptoms. It ſeemed pro- 
bable at the beginning of the year 1741, that 

the queen of Hungary would entitely loſe her 
dominions; and in 1746, the houſe of Bourbon 
h 0 - was 
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was upon the point of being deprived of Naples 
and Sicily, which delonged to Don Carlos, and 
of the dutchy of Parma, which was the inhe- 
ritance of Don Philip, his brother. Both theſe 
princes were ſons of Philip V. king of Spain, 
and great grand-ſons of Lewis XIV. Both 
were ſettled in Italy, through the happy con- 
ſequences of the efforts made by Lewis XIV. 
in order to preſerve the throne to Philip V. 

The duke of Savoy, king of Sardinia, in con- 
junction with the new houſe, of Auſtria, and 
the Engliſh, made war againſt Lewis XV. 
after having made it for him in the year 1733, 
juſt as his father had by turns fought for and 
againſt Lewis XIV. And in Italy the ſame ef- 
forts were exerted in order to the eſtabliſhing 
there the power of foreign nations, which have 
been conſtantly ſeen in that country, ſince the 
ſubverſion of the. Roman empire. 1478 

Rome frequently beheld the German, Spa- 
niſh, and Neapolitan troops upon its territories: 
The king of Sardinia and the Auſtrians, in 
1746, conquered all before them, from the 
frontiers of Naples to thoſe of France. The 
French and Spaniards loſt the moſt flouriſhing 
armies, notwithſtanding the ſucceſsful cam- 
paigns which the prince of Conti had made 
upon the Alps. But the -moſt extraordinar 
accident that happened during this adverſe 
ſortune was the revolution of Genoa; what- 
ever elſe came to paſs had a precedent, but 
this event had none. N 

The republic of Genoa had implored the pro- 
tection of France in this almoſt univerſal war. 
Genoa does not, like the city of Milan, lie under 


the neceſſity of delivering up its keys to who- 


ever 
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ever approaches it with an army. Befides its 
own compaſs, it has another incloſure, formed 
upon a chain of rocks. Beyond this double in- 
cloſure the 1 mountains ſerve to for- 
tify it round. he poſt of Bochetta, by which 
the enemy advanced, had always been looked 
upon as impregnable; and yet the troops who 
guarded that poſt made no reſiſtance, but went 
| off to join the French and Spaniſh army b 
Ventimille. The confternation of the Genoeſe 
did not allow them even to attempt a defence. 
They had a conſiderable quantity of artillery, 
the enemy had no guns fit to be uſed at a ſiege; 
but they did not wait the coming of that can- 
non, and terror hurried them into all the per- 
plexity which they dreaded. The ſenate pre- 
cipitately ſent four ſenators to the defiles of the 
mountains, where the Auſtrians were encamped, 
in order to receive from the marquis de Botta 
Adorno, 'a native of Milan, who commanded 
the troops of the empreſs queen, whatever 
laws: he ſhould think proper to ſubject them to. 
They conſented to give up their city in twenty- 
four hours, as likewiſe all the French, Spaniards, 
and Neapolitans in it, together with the effects 
which might belong to the ſubjects of France, 
Spain, — Naples. It was expreſly ſtipulated, 
that four ſenators ſhould go as hoſtages to 
Milan; that the doge and ſix other ſenators 
ſhould repair to Vienna in the ſpace of a month, 
to aſk pardon for their paſt tranſgreſſions; that 
they ſhould pay directly 50,000 Genovines, 
which make about four hundred thouſand livres 
of France, till the conquerors ſhould determine 
what farther contributions to require of * 
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Tt was remembered upon this occaſion, that 
Lewis XIV. formerly inſiſted upon the 
doge of Genoa coming to Verſailles, ac- 
companied by four ſenators, in order to apolo- 
gize for his conduct: two were added upon the 
empreſs queen's account; but ſhe picqued her- 
ſelf upon refuſing what Lewis XIV. had ex- 
acted; She was of opinion that no great glory 
was to be acquired by mortifying the weak; 
and therefore made it her chief care to levy. upon 
the Genoeſe conſiderable ribitiba of wh ich 
ſhe ſtood more in need than.of the empty ho- 
nour of ſeeing the doge of the republic of Ge- 
noa at the foot of the imperial throne. Genoa 
was taxed twenty-four millions of livres, which 
was enough to ruin it entirely. This repub- 
lic little expected, when the war for the Au- 
ſtrian ſucceſſion began, that ſhe would prove a 
victim to it; but as ſoon as the principal ſtates of 
Europe have taken up arms, every petty ſtate 
ſhould tremble. - 
Genoa had already paid fixteen millions; the 
reſt was rigorouſly exacted, and the victors lived 
at the expence of the vanquiſhed in their 
houſes. In fine, this very people that had vo- 
luntarily ſubmited to the yoke ; that had ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion whilſt it had ſtill defenders 
remaining; that had patiently ſuffered itſelf to 
be deprived of its own- property, at length took 
courage when it had neither hope nor. re- 
ſource. | 
 _ , The Auſtrians took the artillery: belonging 
to the town in order to convey it to Provence, 
into which country the armies of the empreſs 
n and the king of Sardinia had penetrated, 
The Genoeſe themſelves helped to carry the. 
pieces. 
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pieces of cannon of which they were deprived. 
An Auſtrian officer one day ſtruck with his 
cane a common fellow who was a little tardy 
in doing this ſervice; upon this the whole po- 
pulace aſſembles in a body, runs to arms, falls 
upon its conquerors in the ſtreets and public 
laces, with whatever weapon firſt offers itſelf. 
hey march to the repoſitory of arms, while the 
ſenate filled with irreſolution, did not dare pub- 
licly to ſecond their efforts. Fhey arm them- 
ſelves regularly, and being rendered ſoldiers 
by deſpair, drive the Auſtrians from the gates 
which they guarded: they then name their 
chiefs. The conſternation with which the Ge- 
noeſe had been fo long daunted now enters. 
the breaſt of their new maſters. The peaſants 
of parts adjacent being animated by the example 
of the citizens, aſſemble to the number of 
fifteen or ſixteen thouſand, A prince named 
Doria, deſcended from a family to which Ge- 
noa has been more than once indebted for its 
- preſervation, attacks general Botta in St. Peter 
des Arenes ; the Auſtrians fly, one thouſand of 
them being ſlain, and three thouſand taken 
Priſoners : they abandon their magazines and 
their baggage ;. they repaſs the Bochetta, and 
quit the territories of Genoa, 3 
This extraordinary revolution contributed 
greatly to deliver Provence from the armies of 
Auſtria and Piedmont, which ravaged it and 
menaced Marſeilles. The proviſions which that 
victorious army thought to procure from Ge- 
noa entirely failed it. The marſhal de Belle. 
iſle, ſo much celebrated for the retreat he made 
from Prague to Egra in 1742, during the mif- 
fortunes of the emperor Charles VII. and of the 
French in Bohemia, had time to arrive with. 
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an army, and to force the enemy to fly from 
Provence, and to paſs the Var, | 
Theſe being driven out of Provence, ſoon 
fell en Genoa: ſhe was again upon the point 
of loſing that liberty which ſhe had recovered 
in ſo ſingular a manner. | 
She was blocked up; an Engliſh fleet failed 
up to her port. There were diviſions between 
the ſenate and people, which might prove much 
more dangerous than the Auſtrians, the Pied- 
monteſe, and the Engliſh, She had not where- 
withal to pay the 25 regular troops which 
the had raiſed fo precipitately. N 
The court of Spain promiſed aſſiſtance; the 
king of France furniſhed her with men am 
money; the galleys of Toulon arrived with 
about five thouſand French, notwithſtanding 
the Engliſh fleet. The duke de Boufflers ar- 
Tived with freſh ſuccours; he was ſon to the 
marſhal de Boufflers who had ſerved fo my 
under Lewis XIV. and he was worthy of fa 
a father; but he died at Genoa of the ſmall- 
pox, on the ſame day that the enemy, diſcgn- 
certed by the meaſures he had taken, retired 
to a conſiderable diſtance from the town. _ 
They ſoon after returned, and with much 
reater forces than at firſt. * The duke of 
Richlieu, who ſucceeded the duke de Boufflers, 
ſaved Genoa; and the ſenate, which was in- 
debted to him for its liberty, cauſed a ſtatue to 
be erected to his honour. | | 
In this flux of fortunate and unfortunate 
events, a brother of marſhal de Belleiſle loſt part 
of his army, and was killed in attacking the Pied- 
monteſe, who had intrenched themfelves in a 


defile of Piedmont. But Lewis XV. — 
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all by his victories in the Low Countries. Mae- 
ſtricht was upon the point of ſurrendering to 
marſhal Saxe, who laid ſiege to it after the moſt 
ſkilful march which had ever been made by 
any general, and from thence went directly to 
Nimeguen. The Dutch were in great con- 
ſternation; about thirty- five thouſand of their 
ſoldiers were priſoners of war in France. That 
republic ſeemed to be threatned with diſaſters 
much greater than thoſe of the year 1672; but 
what France gained in one place. ſhe loſt in 
another: her colonies were expoſed, her.com- 
merce was periſhing, and ſhe had no more men 
of war left. All the. nations engaged in war 
ſuffered, and all ſtood in need of peace, as 
they did in the preceding wars. Near ſeven 
thouſand merchant ſhips, belonging either to 
France, Spain, England, or Hol had been 
taken during the courſe of theſe; reciprocal. de- 
predations: and it is teaſonable to conclude 
from thence that about fifty thouſand families 
had ſuffered conſiderable 8. Add to all 
theſe calamities the multitude of the ſlain, and 
the difficulty of raiſing recruits: this is the 
natural conſequence of every war. One 
half of Germany and Italy was ravaged, to- 
gether with the Low, Countries; and to in- 
creaſe and prolang all theſe misfortunes, thirty- 
hve” thouſand Ruflians, allured by the gold of 
England and Holland, were already arrived in 
Franconia. The French were upon the point 
of ſeeing upon their frontiers the ſame troops 
that had vanquiſhed the Turks and Swedes. 
What characterized this war in a particular 
manner was, that Lewis XV, after every victory 
he gained had offered peace, which was con- 
| ſtantly 
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ſtantly rejected. But when the enemy ſaw at 
length that Maeſtricht was likely to have the 


ſame fate with Bergen · op- zoom; and that Holland 


was in danger, they aſked that peace which was 
become neceflary to all mankind: | 
One of the plenipotentiaries of France at 
the congreſs at Aix-la-chapelle began by de- 
elaring that he came to fulfil the promife of his 
maſter, whoſe intention was to make peace like 


a-king, and not like a merchant. 


Lewis XV. aſked nothing for himſelf; but 
he did all he could for his allies. By this peace 
he ſecured the two Sicilies to Don Carlos, a 
prince of his own family; he ſettled in Parma, 
lacentia, and Guaſtalla, Don Philip, his ſon- 
in-law; the duke of Modena, his ally, and ſon- 
in-law to the duke of Orleans, the late regent, was 
reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of his country, Which he 
had loſt hy eſpouſing the cauſe of France. Genoa 
recovered all her privileges. It appeared more 
noble, and even more profitable to the court of 
France, ta think of nothing but the welfare of 
her allies, than to procure two or three towns 
in Flanders, which would have given riſe to 

conſtant jealouſies. = en 
England, which had engaged in this univer- 
ſal war, merely on account of a ſingle ſhip, loſt 
many men, and much treaſure by it; and the 
diſpute concerning the veſſel ſtiſl remained un- 
decided. The king of Pruſſia gained greater 
advantages than any power concerned in the 
war: he preſerved the cenqueſt of Sileſia at a 
time when it was a received maxim amongſt all 
potentates not to ſuffer the aggrandizement of 
— Next to the king of Pruſſia, the 
duke of Savoy, king of Sardinia, was the — 
eſt 
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eſt gainer; the queen of Hungary having pur- 
Ky his alliance with part of the dutchy of 
Han. | 

Aſter this peace France recovered its ſtrength 
in the ſame manner as after the peace of Utrecht, 
and even became more flouriſhing. In this pe- 
riod; Chriſtendom was divided between two 
great parties, which were a check upon each other, 
and equally conttibuted to ſupport the balance of 
Europe, that pretext of many wars which ought to 
ſecure an eternal peace. The ſtates of the em- 

reſs queen of Hungary. and part of Germany, 
Ruka, England, Holland, and Sardinia, com- 
poſed one of theſe great factions. The other 
was farmed by France, Spain, the two Sicilies, 
Pruſſia, and. Sweden. All the powers continued 
in arms, and it was hoped that a laſting repoſe 
would ſpring from the fear with which one 
half of Europe inſpired the o tber... 

Lewis NV. was the firſt that kept on foot 
armies extremely numerous, which forced other 
princes. to make an effort to do the ſame; ſo 
that after the peace of Aix-la-chapelle the chri- 
ſtian powers of Europe had about a million of 
men under arms; and they flattered themſelves, 
that none would preſume to break the peace 
for a long time, becauſe every ſtate was armed 
in its defence. | 
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CHAP. CXCVI. 


Concerning the War between France and 


ENGLAND in 1756. 


N the midſt of this peace, founded upon the 


preparation for war, the jealouſies of the ſe- 


veral ſtates, and the efforts of ſo many princes, 
an unexpected event changed for ſome time this 
great ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by-diſtruſt, and time 


will ſoon give it a new face. Aflight difference 


between France and England, occaſioned by 


ſome uncultivated lands belonging to Canada, 
inſpired all the ſovereigns of Europe with a ne- 


plan of policy. It is unneceſſary to obſerve, 


that this difference owed its riſe to the negli- 
gence of all the miniſters, who in 1712. and 
1713 negociated the treaty of Utrecht. France 


had, by this treaty, yielded © to England 


Acadia, which bordered upon Canada, with all its ' 
antient boundaries; theſe they were not very 
well acquainted with; this is an overſight which 


was never committed in a contract between pri- 


vate perſons; Diſputes were the natural reſult 


of this omiſſion. If philoſophy and juſtice had 


any influence in the differences of mankind, 


they would have convinced them that the French 
and Engliſh contended for a country to which 
they had no right 4 but abſtract reaſoning is of 
no conſequence in worldly affairs. The Eng- 
liſh laid claim to the whole country as far as 
the borders of Canada, and would have annihi- 
lated the commerce of France in that part of 
America. Their rich and populous colonies 
rendered them greatly ſuperior to the * in 
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North America; their fleets made them till 
more ſo at ſea; and, having deſtroyed the ma- 
ritime power of France in the war of 1741, 
they flattered themſelves that nothing could re- 
iſt them, either in the new world, or upon 
our ſeas: they were miſtaken, however, at leaſt 
it has hitherto appeared ſo. 
They began hoſtilities in the year 1755, by 
attacking tue French upon the confines of Ca- 
(299 , nada ; 
By this very partial repreſentation, one would be apt 
to believe that the Engliſh began the war from motives of 
avarice and ambition, without having received the leaſt diſ- 
turbance or provocation from the French, But, immedi- 
ately after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, even while the 
commiſſaries of both nations were conferring together at 
Paris, in order to ſettle the limits of A-adia, the French 
invaded. Nova Scotia, expelled the Engliſh inhabitants; and 
built the-fort Beau Sejour upon the ground that was then in 
litigation.” They excited the Indians to harraſs the infant 
colony of Nova Scotia; and the French neutrals of that 
country: openly. rebelled againſt - the Engliſh government, 
appearing in arms under the command of a French officer 
called Le Corne. No contented with theſe ſcandalous en- 
croachments, they raiſed forts at Niagara, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ohio, upon lands belonging to the Indians, 
whom they themſelves had acknowledged in an expreſs ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Utrecht, to be ſubjects of Great Britain, 
Nay, they completed a chain of fortifications from Canada 
to the river Miſſiſſippi, ſo as to hem in all the Britiſh co- 
lcnies, and cut off all communication between them and 
the inland parts of America, In the year 2754, the 
French began hoſtilities on the Ohio, by ſurprifing and 
plundering Logs Town, and an Engliſh fort on the forks 
of the river Monongahela, They had, previous to this 
event, made ſeveral Engliſh traders, priſoners, and even 
ſent them to France and when repreſentations on the ſub-. 
ject of theſe outrages were made by the Britiſh. ambaſſador 
at the court of Verſailles, Ee received-nothing. but evaſive 
anfwers. In the year 1755, befote a ſhip. ſailed from 
England, certain intelligence was brought that a powerful 
| French 
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nada; and, without any previous declaration 
of war, they took above three hundred mer- 
chant-ſhips, juſt as if they were veſſels that car- 
ried on a contraband trade; they likewiſe 
ſeized ſome veſſels belonging to other nations, 
which carried merchandize to the French. The 
king of France at this junQture obſerved a con- 
duct quite different to that of Lewis XIV. He 
at firſt contented himſelf with demanding fa- 
tisfaction, and did not allow his ſubjects even 
to cruize againſt the Engliſh. K 
Lewis XIV. often ſpoke to other courts with 
an air of ſuperiority. Lewis XV. made the 
ſuperiority affected by the Engliſh evident to 
all other courts. Lewis XIV. had been re- 
proached with an ambition which aimed at uni- 
verſal monarchy ; Lewis XV. made it appear 
that the Engliſh aimed at being monarchs of the 
ſea in effect. All nations then wiſhed to ſee the 
power of England reduced, as they had before 
11 to ſee the pride of Lewis XIV. hum- 
bled. ** 
In the mean time Lewis XV. took the beſt 
meaſures to a juſt revenge; his troops 
defeated the Engliſh in 1955 upon the confines 
of Canada *; he prepared a formidable fleet in 
| his 


French ſquadron with frigates and tranſports, containing a 
great number of land forces, was ready to ſail from Breſt 
for Canada: then indeed an Engliſh fleet was equipped to 
anticipitate and fruſtrate the defigns of that ſquadron. 

® Theſe troops were commanded by Braddock, an of- 
fieer altogether unequal to that command, who fell into 
an arabuſcade in the neigtibourhood of Fort Du Queſne 

near the Ohio, and periſhed with a good number of offi- 
cori and ſoldiers. What is very remarkable: the Engliſh 
never ſaw the faces of their enemies, an: + +" 
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his ports, and he propoſed to attack George II. 
king of England by land in his electorate of 
Hanover. This * of 3 threatened 
Europe with the flame of war, the firſt ſpark of 
which took fire in America. Upon this occa- 
ſion the whole fyſtem of Europe's politics was 
_—_ The king of England prepared to 
oppote the French in Germany with thirty 
thouſand Ruffians, who were to be paid by him, 
The Rufkan empire was in alliance with the 
emperor and the empreſs-queen of Hungary. 
The king of Pruffia had reaſon to apprehend 
that the Ruſſians, the Imperialiſts, and Hanove- 
rians, would fall upon him at the ſame time, 
He had an army of one hundred and fifty thou- 
fand men; he did not heſitate a moment to join 
with the king of England, to prevent the Ruſ- 
ſians from entering Germany on the one hand, 
and to cyt off the paſſage of the French troops 
on the other. This ſtep had an effect which the 
king of Pruſſia did not defire, and which nobody 
expected; it reconciled the houſes of Bourbon 
and Auſtria, an union which fo many negoci- 
ations and marriages had not been able to brin 
about: thus, what was never hoped for fince 
Charles V. 's acceſſion to the empire, was effec- 
red without difficulty above two hundred years 
after, by a diſguſt which France conceived a- 
ainſt a prince of the empire. "The houſes of 
Bourbon and Auſtria were united by a defenſive 
league, but without any one's being able to 


behiad trees and buſhes, from whence they fired with grea 
deliberation, until the Britiſh troops were broken, and be- 
gan to retreat in diſorder ; then they ſhewed themſelves to 
1 number of a few hundreds, ard appeared to be chiefly 
Indians. 


Vol. VIII. | foreſee 
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foreſee the conſequence of this ſo much wiſhed 
for union. 2 

But treaties alone were not ſufficient to re- 
venge the king of France for the depredations 
of England: he procured with eaſe, and in a 
moment, all the money he had occaſion for, 
by one of thoſe prompt expedients which are 
not known except in ſuch opulent countries as 
France. The money raiſed by creating twenty 
new farmers of the revenue, with a few loans, 
was ſufficient to ſupport the war during the firſt 
years, whilſt Great Britain exhauſted herſelf by 
exorbitant taxes“. | 

A feint was made of invading the coaſts 'of 
England. This fines was very unlike that 
in which queen Elizabeth, ſupported only by 
her Engliſh ſubjects, having every thing to fear 
from Scotland, and being ſcarce able to keep 
Ireland in ſubjection, baffled the prodigious ef- 
forts of Philip II. 3s 

George II. king of England, thought it ne- 
ceſlary to bring over the Hanoverians and Heſ- 
ſians, in order to defend his coaſts. The Eng- 
liſh, who had not foreſeen this conſequence of 
the war, murmured to find their country over- 
run with ſtrangers; the haughtineſs of many 
citizens was converted into fear, and they be- 
gan to tremble for their liberty. | 

The Engliſh government had made a miſtake 
with regard to the deſigns of France: it dread- 
ed an invaſion, and never once thought of the 


' iſland of Minorca, which had coſt ſuch vaſt 


ſums, in the war concerning the Spaniſh ſuc- 


bo The courſe of the war has demonſtrated how far 
Great Britain was at that time exhauſted, But we muſt 
give our author leave to write like a Frenchman, 


ceſſion. 
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ceſſion. The Engliſh, as the reader has been 
already informed, had taken Minorca from the 
Spaniards, The poſſeſſion of that conqueſt, ſe- 
cured by all the treaties, was of greater im- 
portance to them than, Gibraltar, which is not 
a port, and made them maſters of the Mediter- 
fanean Sea, The king of France, about the 
latter end of April 1756, ſent the marſhal duke 
of Richelieu to that iſland. with, about twenty 
battalions, eſcorted by twelve firſt-rate men 
of war, and a few frigates, which the Engliſh 
did not expect to ſee fitted out ſo ſoon: all 
things were ready at the proper time, and the 
Engliſh were unprepared in every thing, How- 
cver, in the month of June 1756, they at- 
tempted, when it was too late, to attack the 
French fleet commanded: by the marquis de 
Galiſſoniere. Had they been ſucceſsful in this 
battle, they would not thereby have preſerved 
the iſland of Minorca ; but, they would have 
faved their reputation. Their attempt however 
was fruitleſs; the marquis de la Galiſſonierre 
repulſed and put their fleet in diſorder *, The 
Engliſh miniſtry ſaw with grief that they had 
laid France under a neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a 
formidable navy. 1.2520 
The Engliſh however ſtill retained hopes of 
defending: the citadel of Port-Mahon, which 
was conſidered as the ſtrongeſt place in Europe 
next to Gibraltar, both by its ſituation, the na- 
ture of the ground upon which it ſtood, and 
thirty years care, which was beſtowed upon its 
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_ The French commander was ſo far from repulſing the 

Britiſh ſquadron on this occaſion, that he bore away from 

it, and left an undiſputed victory to the Engliſh, ; 
E 
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fortifications. It was every where a ſmooth rock, 
with trenches twenty feet, and in ſome places 
thirty feet deep cut into it; there were eighty 
mines under the works before which it was im- 
poſſible to open trenches; every thing was im- 
penetrable to cannon- balls, a e Citadel was 
every where ſurrounded external fortifica» 
tions, cut out of the rock itſelf. 

The marſhal de Richelieu attempted an en- 
terprize more bold than that againſt Bergen-· op- 
zoom; this was to make an affault at the ſame 
time upon all the works that defended the body 
of the place. e e ele. 155 

The French troops entered the trenches, not- 
withſtanding the fire of the Engliſh artillery ; 
they planted ladders thirteen feet high: 2 ainſt 
the walls : the officers and ſoldiers having x 
ed to the laſt ſtep, ſprung u the rock, by 
mounting upon each others ſhoulders: it was 
by this inconceivable boldneſs they, made them- 
felves maſters of all the out-works. The troops 
exerted ſurpriſing courage, as they were to en- 
gage three thouſand Engliſh, ſeconded by all 
that nature and art could do to defend them, 
The next day the place ſurrendered. , The 
Engliſn were unable to conceive how the French 
could force thoſe trenches, into which. a man 
in cold blood would find it impoſſible to deſcend. 
The general and the French nation acquired 
great honour by this action®. With it we ſhall 
' | " Con- 
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One cannot help ſmiling to ſee_cur author finiſh. his 
hiſtory of the war at the very period when fortune turned 
tail to his countrymen. He might, however, in decency, 
have mentioned the defeat of the French forces in 4 — 
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cortlude this flight ſketch of a general view 
of Europe from the death of Lewis XIV. 
All theſe events will be one day obſcured by 
the multitude of revolutions to which revolving 
ages will give birth: but the age of Lewis XIV. 
will flouriſh during all ages, through the in- 
fluence of the elegant arts, which will reflect 
laſting glory upon it, 

If the ufeful arts, to which we owe the con- 
veniencies of life ; and the polite arts, which 
render it agreeable, by improving the human 
mind, had not diſtinguiſhed this age, it would, 
like others, be nothing more than a lively 
picture of the viciffitudes and the calamities of 
mankind. What is there to be met with in 
the hiſtory of Europe down from the miniſtry 
of the Richelieus, the Buckinghams, the Oli- 
varezes, and the Oxenſtierns, but countries a 
long time laid waſte by civil and foreign wars, 
or kings, princes, and miniſters, dying upon a 
ſcaffold, or in priſon. wy 

Thoſe who chuſe to add to the peruſal of 
this reign that of the life of Charles XIT. which 
contains every thing that relates to the czar Peter 
I. will find that had it not been for a native of - 
Geneva, who aided the natural genius of that 
emperor, Ruſſia would ſtill have been in a ſtate 
of barbariſm, | 


* —— _— * 
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and the capture of their general Dieskau, by Sir William 
Jobnſop, at the head of a ſmall body of provincials ; an ac- 
tion that more than ballanced the check which the Engliſh 
under Braddock had received. Indeed, we cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that our author's sketch of the preſent war is ex- 
tremely defeQive and unſatisfactory. 
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They will there ſee a magnificent city riſe, 
from the midſt of a marſh ; fleets built in places 
where a ſingle boat had never been ſeen before; 
a ſociety regulated amongſt a people to whom 
its very name had been unknown. Ambition 
and court-intrigues have there produced great 
misfortunes as well as in other, nations: but 
political economy became general, and the 
improvement of the arts have prevented this 
country from being plunged again into its ori- 
ginal chaos. A 188 
We have juſt ſeen a bloody ſcene in Sweden 
during the month of June 1756 ; citizens put 
to death by their fellow citizens, for baving 
raſhly attempted to change the conſtitution ; 
but in the midſt of theſe calamities, and of 
all the uneaſineſſes that attended them, a work 
was undertaken in imitation of the canal of 
Languedoc, not leſs extraordinary than its mo- 
del, by which a paſſage was opened for ſhips 
from the ocean to the Baltick ſea, without their 
being under, a neceſſity of entering the ſtreights 
Were we to conſider the age of Lewis XIV. 
only with a view to the wars ſuſtained by that 
monarch, we. ſhould meet with two eſteem- 
ed unjuſt, a third occaſioned by the two 
firſt, and a fourth that ruined France; in 
which wars above two millions of men were 
kitted in battle, and as many periſhed miſerably. 
But if we deſcend into the particulars of govern- 
ment, we ſhall fee a variety of eſtabliſhments, - 
which, at this day, conſtitute the glory and 
happineſs of the nation. 1 | 
Before we enter into theſe details ſo intereſt. 
ing to every Citizen, it may not be impro- 
per 
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per to take a curſory view of the court anec- 
dotes, which ſeem to furniſh nothing but 
amuſement, though a judicious reader may 
from thence derive the moſt inſtructive leſſons. 
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NECDOTES are a ſort of confined 
field, where we glean after the plentiful 
harveſt of hiſtory : they are ſmall narratives, 
which have long been ſecreted, whence they 
receive the name of anecdotes, and when they 
concern any illuſtrious perſonages, are ſure to 
engage the public attention. 5 
Plutarch's lives are but a collection of anec- 
dotes, rather entertaining than true: how could 
he have procured faithful accounts of the private 
liſe of Theſeus or Lycurgus? Moſt of the max- 
ims which he puts into the mouths of his heroes 
— moral virtue rather than hiſtorical 
truth. 

The ſecret hiſtory of Juſtinian, by Procopius, 
is a ſatire dictated by revenge; and tho? revenge 
may ſpeak the truth: this ſatire, which contra- 
dicts his public hiſtory, has not always the ap- 
pearance of it. 3 

We now are not allowed to imitate even 
Plutarch, much leſs Procopius. We admit 
none as hiſtorical truths, but what are well 
ſupported. When cotemporaries, like the car- 

7 E 4 dinal 
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dinal of Retz and the duke of Rochefoucault, 
inveterate enemies to each other, confirm the 
ſame tranſaction in both their accounts of it, 
that tranſaction cannot be doubted : when they 
contradict each other, we muſt doubt them : 
what does not come within the bounds of pro- 
bability can deſerve no credit, unleſs ſeveral co- 
temporaries of unblemiſhed reputation join una- 
nimouſly in the aſſertion. | 

The moſt uſeful and moſt valuable anecdotes 
are thoſe ſecret papers which great princes leave 
behind them, in which their minds have 
thrown off all reſerve. Such are thoſe I am 
now going to relate of Lewis XIV. 

Domeſtic occurrences only amuſe the cu- 
rious: the diſcovery of weakneſſes only en- 
tertains the malignant, except where theſe 
weakneſſes inſtru, either by their fatal conſe- 
quences, or thoſe virtues which prevented the 
impending misfortune. 

Secret anecdotes of cotemporaries are liable 
to the charge of partiality : they who write at 
any conſiderable diſtance of time ſhould uſe thg 
greateſt circumſpection, ſhould diſcard what 
is trifling, reduce what is extravagant, and 
ſoften what is ſatirical. | 

Lewis XIV. was fo magnificent in his court, 
as well as reign, that the leaſt particulars of 
his private life ſeem to intereſt poſterity, as: 
they drew the attention of all the courts of Eu- 
rope, and of all his cotemporaries. The ſplen- 
dor of his government threw a light on his moſt 
trivial actions. We ace more eager, eſpecially 
in France, to know the tranſactions of his court, 
than, the revolutions of other ſtates. Such is 
the effect of a great reputation! We had gr) 
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be informed of what paſſed in the cabinet and 
court of Auguſtus, than hear a full detail of 
the conqueſts of Attila or Tamerlane, 

Hence all who have written the hiſtory of 
Lewis XIV. have been very exact in dating 
his firſt attachment to the baroneſs of Beauvais, 
to mademoiſelle d'Argencourt, to cardinal Ma- 
zarin's niece, who was married to the count-of 
Soiſſons, prince Eugene's father; and —— 
elaborate in ſetting Forth his paſſion for Maria 
Mancini, that prince's ſiſter, who was after-. 
wards married to the conſtable Colonne. 

He had not aſſumed the reins of empire, 
when theſe amuſements buſied and plunged him 
into that languid ſtate, in which cardinal Ma- 
zarin, who governed with a deſpotic ſway, per- 
mitted him to remain. His bare attachment to 
Maria Mancini was an affair of great impor- 
tance; for he was ſo paſſionately ſond of her, 
as to be tempted to marry her, and yet was ſuf- 
fieient maſter of himſelf to quit her entirely. 
This victory, which he gained over his paſſion, 
made the firſt difeovery of the greatneſs of his 
ſou]; he gained a more ſevere and difficult con- 

| in leaving the cardinal Mazarin in poſſeſ- 
ion of abſolute ſway. Gratitude prevented 
him from ſhaking off that yoke which now 
began to grow too heavy. It wasa well known 
anecdote at court, that after the cardinal's 
death, he ſaid, ** I do not know. what I ſhould 

have done, had he lived any longer.“ 5 
; f e 


1 


This anecdote is atteſted by the memoirs of La Porte, 
page 255, and we there fee that the king had taken an 
averſion to the cardinal ; that that miniſter, though his re- 

E 5 lation, 
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He employed himſelf in this ſeaſon of leiſure 
with reading books of entertainment, and eſpe- 
cially in company with the conſtable, who had 
a facetious turn as well as his ſiſters. - He de- 
lighted in poetry and romances, which ſecretly 
flattered his own character, by pointing out the 
beauty of gallantry and heroiſm. He read the 
tragedies of Corneille, and formed to himſelf 
that taſte which was only the reſult of ſolid 
ſenſe, and of that readineſs of ſentiment which 
is the characteriſtic of a real genius. | 

The converſation of his mother, and the 
court ladies, contributed very much to give him 
this taſte, and form him to that peculiar deli- 
cacy, which began now to diſtinguiſh the court 
of F rance. Anne of Auſtria had brought with 
her a kind of generous and bold gallantry, not 
unlike the Spaniſh diſpoſition in thoſe days: to 
this ſhe had added politeneſs, ſweetneſs, and a 
decent liberty, peculiar to the French only, 
'The king made a greater progreſs in this ſchool 
of entertainment from eighteen to twenty, than 
he had all his life in that of the ſciences under 
his tutor, the Abbe of Beaumont, afterwards 
archbiſhop of Paris: he had very little learning 
of this laſt fort. It were to have been wiſhed 
he had at leaſt been inſtructed in hiſtory, eſpe- 
cially the modern; but what they had at that 
time was very indifferently wrote. He was 


| a 
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lation, and entruſted with the charge of his education, 
had taken no care to improve him, and had often left him 
in want of common neceſſaries. He adds much heavier 
accuſations, which reflect diſhonour on the cardinal's me- 
mory ; but they do not appear to be proved, and no ac- 
cuſation ſhould be admitted without it, 


2 | uneaſy 


uneaſy at having peruſed nothing but idle ro- 
mances, and the diſagreeableneſs he found in 
neceſſary ſtudies. A tranſlation of Cæſar's com- 
mentaries was printed in his name, and one of 
Florus in that of his brother; but thoſe princes 
had no other hand in them, than 3 thrown 
ny their time in writing a few obſervations 
on ſome paſſages in thoſe authors. 
He who was chief director of the king's 
education under the firſt marſhal Villeroi his 
overnor, was well qualified for the taſk, was 
ned and agreeable: but the civil wars ſpoiled 
his education; and cardinal Mazarin was con- 
tent he ſhould be kept in the dark. When he 
conceived a paſſion for Maria Mancini, he ſoon 
learned Italian to converſe with her, and at 
his marriage he applied himſelf to Spaniſh, but 
with leſs ſucceſs. His neglect of ſtudy in his 
youth, a fearfulneſs proceeding from the dread. 
of expoſing himſolf, and the ignorance in which 
cardinal Mazarin kept him, perſuaded the whole 
court that he would make juſt ſuch a king as 
his father Lewis XIII. | * 
There was only one circumſtance, from hic 
thoſe capable of forming a judgment of future* 
events, could foreſee the figure he would make : 
this was in 1655, after the civil wars, after his firſt 
campaign and conſecration, when the parliament 
were about to meet on account of ſome edicts: 
the king went from Vincennes in a hunting 
dreſs, attended by his whole court, and enter- 
ing the parliament chamber in jack boots, and. 
his whip in his hand, made uſe of theſe. very 
words: The miſchiefs your aſſemblies pro- 
duce are well known: I command you to break 
up thoſe you have 1 * upon my edicts. Mr. 


re- 
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Preſident, I forbid you to permit theſe aſſem- 
dlies, and any of you to demand them“ .“ 
His height already majeſtic, his noble action, 

the 4 tone and air he ſpoke with, af- 
fected them more than the authority due to his 
rank, which hitherto they had not much re- 
. but theſe bloſſoms of his greatneſs 

cemed to fall off the moment after; nor did 
the fruits appear till after the cardinal's death. 

The court, after the triumphant return of 

Mazarin, amuſed itſelf with play, with balls, 
with comedies, which being juſt produced 
in France, had not grown into an art; and with 
tragedies, which were now a ſublime ſcience, 
through the management of Peter Corneille. 
A + curate of St. Germain, who inclined towards 
the rigorous precepts of the Janſeniſts, had fre- 

uently wrote to the queen againſt theſe ſhows, 
Tom the very beginning of her regency. He pre- 
tended that thoſe were damned who attended 
them, and had this anathema ſigned by ſeven 
doctors of the Sorbonne: but the abbe Beau- 
mont, the king's preceptor, defended. them 
by the approbation of more doctors than the 
rigid prieſt could procure to condemn them. 
Thus he quieted the queen's ſcruples; and when 
he was archbiſhop of Paris, gave the ſanction 
of authority to that opinion which he had 
defended * only an abbe. 


„ Theſe words, faithfully copied, are in all the authentic 
zournals of thoſe times: it is neither allowable to omit or 
change a word in them in any hiſtory of France. The 
author of M. de M. makes a bold conjecture in bis note, 
His ſpeech was not quite ſo good, but bis eyes ſpoke 
more ſenſibly than his mouth.” 

+ The cures or curates in France are their pariſh mi- 


niſters, 4 5 
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- T muſt obſerve, that after cardinal- Niche- 
lieu had introduced at court regular plays, which 
have at laſt raiſed Paris to rival Athens, there 
was not only a bench appointed for academics, 
(in which body were ſeveral eccleſiaſtics) but 
one in particular for the biſhops, | 
Cardinal Mazarin, in 1646 and 1654, had 
Italian operas performed by voices which he 
brought from Italy, in the theatre af the royal 
palace, and at the little Bourbon near the Lau- 
vre. This new entertainment had juſt ariſen at 
Florence, a country favoured at that time by for» 
tune as well as nature, to which we owe the re · 
vival of manyarts, loſt in the preceding centuries, 
oy 82 of new _ France ſhewed 
ome relics of her antient barbarity in oppoſin 
the eſtabliſhment of theſe arts. SW = 
The Janſeniſts, whom the cardinals Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin wanted to keep under, re- 
venged themſelves upon theſe diverſions, which 
theſe two miniſters had introduced. The Lu- 
therans and Calviniſts had acted the ſame part 
in pope Leo X's time. Beſides, their oppoſition 
was ſufficient to gain them the character of 
auſterity. The fame men, who would over- 
turn a ſtate to eſtabliſh opinions frequently ab- 
furd, anathematiſed the innocent pleaſures ne- 
ceſlary in ſo large a city, and the arts, which 
contributed to the ſplendor of the nation. Abo- 
liſhing theſe diverſions was an act more worthy 
the age of Attila than that of Lewis XIV. 
Dancing, which may now be reckoned among 
the arts , becauſe it is tied down to rules, and 
4 | adds 
Cardinal Richelieu had already given balls, but they 


were without taſte, as were all entertainments before Nis 
time. 
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adds grace to motion, was one of the greateſt 
amuſements of the court. Lewis XIII. had 
only danced once at a ball in 1625; and that 
was in ſo bad a taſte, that it did not in the 
leaſt preſage the appearance this art made in 
France thirty years after. Lewis XIV. excel- 
led in grave dances, which were agreeable to 
the majeſty of his figure, and did not injure that 
of his rank. At the running at the ring, which 
was ſometimes performed with great — 
he ſhewed that peculiar dexterity which he had 
at all exerciſes. Pleaſure and: magnificence, 
ſuch as they then were, diffuſed themſelves uni- 
verſally; but they were nothing in compariſon 
of what appeared when the king ſat on the 
throne; and yet might be reckoned amazing, 
after the horrors of a civil war, and the dulneſs 
of the retired and melancholy life of Lewis 
XIII. That prince, without health and ſpirits, 
had neither been attended, lodged, or equipped 
as a king. He had not above an hundred thou- 
ſand crowns worth of jewels belonging to the 
crown: cardinal Mazarin little more than 
doubled that ſum, and now we have jewels to 
the amount of above twenty millions of livres. 
1660 At the marriage of Lewis XIV. every 
thing aſſumed an air of the highteſt taſte 
and — and this increaſed daily. 
When he made his entry with his queen conſort, 
Paris ſaw with a reſpectſul and tender admiration, 
that beautiful young queen, draw in a ſuperb car, 
of a new invention; the king rode on horſeback 


— 


time. The French, who have now carried the art of 
dancing to perfection, had only a few Spaniſh dances in 
the minority of Lewis XIV. as the farabrande, the cou - 
rante, &c, 

| by 
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by her ſide, adorned with all that art could add 


to his manly and heroic beauty, which drew 
univerſal attention. At the end of the ſtreets of 
Vincennes a triumphal arch was built, thefoun- 
dation of which was ſtone, - but the ſhortneſs 
of the time would not permit them to finiſh. it 
with ſuch durable materials; the reſt was only 
plaiſter, and has fince been entirely pulled down. 
The deſign was given by Claude Perrault, The 
gate of St. Anthony was rebuilt for the ſame 
ceremony; a monument of no very noble taſte, 
but adorned with ſome good pieces of ſculpture. 
All who had ſeen the day of the battle of St. 
Anthony, and the dead and-dying bodies of the 
citizens brought to Paris thro' this gate, then 
furniſhed with a portcullis, and who beheld 
this entry ſo extremely different, bleſſed heaven, 
and returned their thanks for ſo happy a change. 
Cardinal Mazarin added to the ſolemnity of 
this marriage the repreſentation of an Italian 
opera in the Louvre, called Hercules in Love. 
This did not pleaſe the French. They ſaw 
nothing 'in it that entertained them, but the 
king and the queen, who danced.. The cardinal 
wanted to fignalize himſelf by a play more to 
the taſte of the nation. The ſecretary of ſtate at 
Lyons undertook to have a fort of allegorical tra- 
gedy after the taſte of that of Europa, in which 
cardinal Richelieu had ſome hand. The great 
Corneille was happy in not being choſen to work 
upon ſuch poor materials. The ſubject was 
Liſis and Heſperia. Lifis ſignified France, and 
Heſperia Spain. Quinault was ſet to work 
upon it, who had juſt raiſed himſelf a reputation 
by his Falſe Tiberinus, which, though a bad 
piece, had amazing ſucceſs, The Likis had 
| not 
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not the ſame fate. It was acted at the Louvre, 
and had nothing good in it but the machinery. 
The marquis of 2 of the name of Rieux, 
to whom France was afterwards indebted for the 
eſtabliſhment of the opera, acted at the fame 
time, at his own expence, in his caſtle of New - 
bourg, The Golden Fleece, by Peter Corneille, 
with machinery. Quinault, a youth of a 
tee} figure, was ſupported by the court; Cor. 
neille dy his name, and tbe nation. There 
was one continued train of feaſts, pleaſures and 
gallantry from the king's marriage, which en- 
creafed on that of the king's brother with Hen- 
rietta'of England, ſiſter of Charles II. and was 
not interrupted till the death of cardinal Maza- 
rin in 1661. 

Some months after the death of this miniſter, 
an event happened, which was not to be paral- 
leled; and what is no lefs ſtrange, is unnoticed 
by all the hiſtorians. - An unknown priſoner, 
of a majeſtic height, young, of a graceful and 
noble figure, was ſent with the utmoſt ſecrecy 
to the caſtle on St. Margaret's iſland, in the 
fee of Provence. This priſoner, on the road 
wore a maſk, the chin of which was compoſed 
of ſteel ſprings, which gave him liberty to eat 
with his maſk on. Orders were given to kill 
him if he diſcovered himſelf, He remained in 
the iſland, till an officer of tried fidelity, 
named St. Mars, governor of Pignerol, was 
made governor of the Baſtile in 1690. He 
went to the iſland of St. Margaret,. and brought 
him to the Baſtile with his maſk on all the 
way. The marquis de Louvois went to ſee 
him in that iſland before his departure, and 
fpoke to him with great reſpect, and with- 


out 


out fitting down. This ſtranger was brought 
to the ile, and lod as well as he 
could be in that caſtle, He was refuſed no- 
thing that he deſired. His greateft pleaſure was 
in extraordinary fine linnen and laces. He: 
played on the guittar. He was much careſſed, 
the governor ſeldom ſat down in his pre- 
ſence. An old phyſician of the Baſtile, who, 
had * attended this ſtrange gentleman 
in his illneſs, declared he never ſaw his face, 
though he had frequently examined his tongue, 
and other parts of his body. This phyſician ſaid, 
that he was rather brown, but extremely well 
made. The very tone of his voice was engaging, 
but he never complained of his fituation, nor 
ever diſcovered who he was “. | 
This ſtranger died in 1704, and was buried 
at night in the pariſh of 8 Paul. What re- 
doubles our aſtoniſhment is, that When he was 
ſent to the iſle of St. Margaret, no perſon of 
any conſequence diſappeared in Europe. This 
priſoner was, however, doubtleſs a man of high 
rank, for on his firſt arrival in the and, 
the governor himſelf ſet the ſilver plates 
upon his table, and then retired, after ſecuring. 
the door. One day the priſoner wrote up$n a- 
ſilver plate with the point of a knife, and threw 
the plate out of the window- towards a boat 
which was on theriver, near the foot of the 
tower. A fiſherman, to whom the boat be- 
longed, took up the plate, and brought it to the 
governor. He with great eagerneſs aſked the 
* A famous ſurgeon, ſon-in-law to the phyſician above 
mentioned, is witneſs of what I have ſaid, and Mr. Berna» 
ville, ſucceſſor of St. Mars, has often conkrmed it, PER 
| er- 
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fiſherman, ** Haveyou read what is wrote upon 
this plate, or has any one ſeen it ſince you had 
it?” The fiſherman anſwered, *I do not know 
how to read. I have juſt found it, and nobo 
has ſeen it.“ The peaſant was detained till the 
governor was convinced that' he never could 
read, and that the plate had been ſeen by no 
other perſon.” © Go, (ſays he) you are happy 
in not knowing how to read.“ There are ſome 
very credible witneſſes of this fact, who are 
now living. Mr. Chamillard was the laſt per- 
ſon, who knew any thing of this ſtrange ſecret, 
The ſecond marſhal of Feuillade, his ſon-in-law, 
told me, that at the death of his father-in-law, 
he conjured him on his knees to tell him who 
that perſon was who was never known-but by 
the name of the man with the iron maſk. Cha- 
millard anſwered him that it was a ſecret of 
ſtate, and that he had taken an oath never to 
reveal it. In fine, there are many of my co- 
temporaries who will atteſt the truth of what I 
advance; nor do I know any one fact ſo extra- 
ordinary, and ſo well ſupportc. 
Lewis XIV. in the mean while divided his 


time between the pleaſures agreeable to his age, 


and the duties of his ſtation. He held a coun- 
cil daily, and then ſtudied in ſecret with Col- 
bert. This ſecret labour was the original cauſe 
of the diſgrace of the famous Fouquet, in which 
the ſecretary of ſtate, Gunegaud, Peliſſon, 
and many others, were included. The fall of 
this miniſter, who perhaps was leſs to blame 
than cardinal Mazarin, ſhewed that all people 
have not the liberty of committing the ſame 
faults. His ruin was already determined, when 
the king accepted of that magnificent feaſt 9 
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this miniſter entertained him with in his houſe 
of Vaux. This palace and gardens had coſt 
him eighteen million of livres, which were then 
as much as thirty- ſix millions would be now “*. 
He had built the palace twice, and bought three 
entire villages, the land of which was all en- 
cloſed in theſe immenſe gardens, laid out b 

le Notre, and then eſteemed the fineſt in all 
Europe. The fountains of Vaux, which made 
no indifferent appearance after even thoſe of 
Verſailles, of Marly, and St. Cloud, were at 
that time prodigies. But how grand ſoever his 
palace was, the expence of eighteen millions, 
the accompts of which are now ſubſiſting, ſhew 
that he was ſerved with as little oeconomy as 
he ſerved the king. The palaces of St. Ger- 
main and Fontainebleau, the only pleaſure- 
houſes the king had, certainly were not to com- 
pare with Vaux. Lewis XIV. obſerved it, and 
was piqued. Throughout the whole houſe 
were to be ſeen the arms of Fouquet: a ſquirrel, 
with this motto, Quo non aſcendam? Where 
ſhall J not aſcend? The king had it explained 
to him. The ambition of this device did · not 
contribute to appeaſe the monarch. 'The-cour- 
tiers obſerved, that the ſquirrel was every where 
painted, as purſued by an adder, which was'the 
arms of Colbert. The entertainment exceeded 
what cardinal Mazarin had ever given, not only 
in magnificence, but taſte. here, for the 
firſt time, was acted the Impertinents of Mo- 
liere. Peliſſon had made the prologue, which 
was much admired. Public pleaſures ſo oſten 


1 
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*The accounts which prove the above were at Vaux, 
now called Villars, in 1718, and muſt be there ſtill. 
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conceal or prepare the court for private diſaſters, 
that, had it not been for the queen-mother, the 
ſuperintendant and Peliflon would have been 
arreſted at Vaux the very day of the feaſt. 
What inflamed the reſentment of his maſter 
was, that mademoiſelle la Valiere, for whom 
the king began to feel alively paſſion, had been 
one of the objects of the ſuperintendant's looſe 
deſires, Who ſpared nothing to ſatisfy them, 
He had offered La Valiere two hundred thou- 
ſand livres, which ſhe had rejected with ſcorn, 
before ſhe had formed any 5 85 upon the heart 
of the king. The ſuperintendant ſoon per- 
ceiving what a powerful rival he had, aimed at 
being the confident of her of whom he could 
not be the poſſeſſor, and this tov enraged his 
majeſty, - n 
. he king, who in the firſt heat of his reſentment 
was tempted to arreſt the ſuperintendant in the 
very middle of the entertainment he received 
from him afterwards diflembled when it was 
not neceflary, It was: ſaid, that the monarch 
nom in full power dreaded Fouquet's party. 
He was attorney-general to the parliament, 
and this office gave him the privilege of being 
tried by the united chambers, But after ſo many 


_ Princes, marſhals, and dukes, &c. had been tried 


by 'commiſlaries, they might have given the 
ſame- treatment to a magiſtrate, who would 
make uſe of ſuch extraordinary meaſures, as, 
though they might not really be unjuſt, might 
raiſe a ſuſpicion of their being fo. | 

Colbert perſuaded him by no very honourable 
artifice to ſell his office, and he parted with it for 
twelve hundred thouſand livres, which now 
colts above twe millions. The immoderate 
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ice of places belonging to the parliament, fo 
2 ner 4 _ pa ſince that time, 
thews the, high eſtimation in which this body 
was ſtill h even in its ſtate of depreſſion. 
The duke of Guiſe, great chamberlain to the 
king, had not fold: this office of the crown to 
the duke of Bouillon for more than eight hun- 
dred thouſand livres. | 
_ Tho! Fouquet fquandered the revenues of the 
ſtate, and uſed them as his own proper income, 
he had ſtill much greatne(s of ſoul; what he em- 
bezzled, he ſpent in magnificence and acts of 
liberality-. He cauſed the money which he had 
for his place to be brought into the king's privy 
treaſury ;, yet this noble action did not fave him. 
They drew a man by artifice to Nantz, whom 
one exempt and two foldiers might have feized 
at Paris. The king carefled him before his 


YOu. | | | 

I know not why moſt , princes commonly 
affect to deceive by - falſe appearances of fa- 
vour, thoſe among their ſubjects whom they 
mean to ruin. At ſuch times diſſimulation is 
the oppoſite to greatneſs: it never is a virtue, 
and cannot become a valuable accompliſhment, 
except when abſolute neceſſity enforces it. 
Lewis XIV. ſeemed to act out of character: 
but he was made to underſtand, that Fouquet 
was about raiſing conſiderable fortifications in 
Belleiſle, and that he poſhbly might have too many 
conections, both without and within the king- 
dom. It plainly appeared at the time in which he 


* In the ſame manner, James I: of England carefſed the 
earl of Somerſet, when be had reſolved upon his deſtruction, 


Was. 
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was arreſted and carried to the Baſtile, and to 
Vincennes, that the ſtrength of his party lay 
only in the avarice of ſome: courtiers, and cer- 
tain women, who received penſions from him, 
and forgot him the moment he was no longer 
able to beſtow them. The only friends he had 
left were Peliſſon, Gourville, mademoiſelle 
Scudri, ſuch as were involved in his diſgrace, 
and ſome men of letters. The verſes of Hain- 
ault, the tranſlator of Lucretius, againſt Col- 
bert, the perſecutor of Fouquet, are well known: 


 Mimniſtre avare & lache, eſclave matheureux, 
| 24 gemis ſous le poids des affaires publiques, 
Victime devout aux chagrins politiques, 
Fantime rivers ſous un titre onireux, F 11 
Vai combien des grandeurs le comble eft dangereus ; 
Contemple de Fouquet les Funeſtes retiques, * 
Et tandis qu d ſa perte en ſecret tu Fappliguer, 
..\ Crains qu on ns te prepare un deſtin plus affrenx. 
Sa chitte quelque jour te peut ttre commune. 
Crain ton poſte, ton rang, la cour & la fortune. 
Null ne tombe innocent dq oft on te voit monte, © 
Crfſe done dq animer ton prince a ſen-ſupplice, 
Eh pri d avoir beſoin de toute + —4 n 
Ne l fais pas uſer de toute ſa juſtice. 


Baſe, ſordid miniſter, poor ſlave miſplac'd,, 
Who groan ' ſt beneath the weight of ſtate affairs, 
Devoted ſacrifice to public cares, 

Vain phantome, with a weary title grac dd; 
The dang'rous point of envy'd greatneſs ſee; 
Of fall'n Fouquet behold the fad remains; 

And while his fall rewards thy ſecret pains, 
Dread a more diſmal fate prepar'd for thee. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe pangs he ſuffers thou one day may'ſt feel; 
Thy giddy ftation dreads the court and for- 

ttune's wheel. | 12 
Againſt him ceaſe thy prince's ire to feed, | 
From pow'r's ſteep ſummit few unhurt deſcend, 
Thyſelf, perhaps, ſhall all his mercy need; 
Then ſeek not all his rigour to extend. 


Mr. Colbert, as ſome perſons were diſcourſing 
with him about this libellous ſonnet, aſked, 


whether the king was offended: with it? and + 


upon being told he was not, © So neither am 
I”, replied the miniſter. 

It is true, that the commencing of a proceſs 
againſt the ſuperintendant would be impeach- 
ing the memory of cardinal Mazarin: for the 
moſt conſiderable depredations of the finances 
were his doings: he, like a deſpotic ſovereign, 
had appointed to himſelf ſeveral branches of the 
public revenue; he had treated in his own 
name, and to his own. advantage, for military 
ſtores. ** He had impoſed, ſays Fouquet in his 
defence, by lettres cachet, extraordinary ſums 
on the generalities ; which was never done but 
by him, and for his behalf; a proceeding, 
which was puniſhable-with death according to 
the royal ordinances.” It was in this manner 


the cardinal amaſſed immenſe riches, and theſe | 


even unknown to himſelf. | 
I have heard the late Mr. de Caumartin, in- 
tendant of the finances, relate, that in his youth, 
ſome years after the death of the cardinal, he 
had been in the palais Mazarin, where reſided 
the duke his heir, and the dutcheſs Hortenſe ; 
that he ſaw there a large preſs, or cabi- 


net, which was very deep, and from top to 


bottom 
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bottom took up the whole height of the cloſet 
where it ſtood. The key had been loſt for ſome 
time, ſo that the drawers had been neglected to 
be opened. Mr. Caumartin, ſurpriſed at the 
overſight, ſays to the dutcheſs of Mazarin, that 
probably ſome curioſities might be found in this 
preſs. It was accordingly opened, and was quite 
full of the coin called quadruples, alſo gold 
counters, and medals of the ſame metal : of this 
madam Mazarin threw handfulls to the people 
dut at the windows for the ſpace of above eight 
days together.. 

The abuſe which cardinal Mazarin made of 
his arbitrary power did not juſtify the ſuperin- 
tendant ; but the irregularity of the proceedings 
againſt him; the tediouſneſs of his proceſs; time, 
which extinguiſhes public envy, and inſpires 
people's minds with compaſſion. for the unhappy ; 
together with ſollicitations, always more active 
in favour of an unfortunate perſon, than means 
employed to ruin him: all theſe together 
faved his life, Judgment was not given in the 
proceſs till three years after, in 1664 ; and, of 
the twenty-two judges who gave ſentence, only 
nine made it capital. The other thirteen, 
among which there were {ome that Gourville 4 | 
had prevailed on to accept of preſents, gave 
their opinion for perpetual baniſhment. But 
the king commuted the punifhment into one 
ſtill more ſevere; for he was confined in the 
caſtle of Pignerol f. All the hiſtorians ſay, 
that he died there in 1680; but Gourville aſ- 


—ů 


I have ſince found the ſame ſtory in St. Evremont. 
- + See Gourville's memoirs, 
There he amuſed himſelf in compoting works of piety, 


ſures 
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fares us in his memoirs, that he was releaſed 
from. priſon ſome time before his death. The 
counteſs of Vaux, his daughter-in-law, had be- 
fore ſtrongly averred this fact to me, tho' the 
contrary is believed among his own family, 
Thus one knows not in what place died an un- 
fortunate man, whoſe leaſt actions, while he 
was in power, were ſtriking. 

Guenegaud, the ſecretary of ſtate, who fold 
his place to Colbert, was no leſs purſued by 
the chamber of juſtice, who ſtripped him of the 
greateſt part of bis fortune. | 

St. Evremont *, who had a particular friend- 
ſhip for the ſuperintendant, was involved in his 
diſgrace, Colbert, who ſearched every where for 
proofs againſt him whom he had a mind to ruin, 
cauſed ſome papers to be feized that were en- 
truſted to the care of madam du Pleſſis-Bel- 


lievre, among which was found a manuſcript 


letter of St. Evremont's, upon the peace of 
the Pyrennees. This piece of pleaſantry, 
which was repreſented as a crime againft 
the ſtate, was read to the king. Colbert, who 


* This was the celebrated Charles de St, Denys, lord of 
St, Evremont, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his gallan- 
try in the field, and his wit in converſation. His letter, 
reflecting on the memory of cardinal Mazarin, being difco- 
vered, Lewis ordered him to be impriſoned in the Baſtile ; 
but before he could be arreſted, he made his eſcape into Hol- 
land, and was invited to England by king Charles IT. who 
gratified him with a penſion of three hundred pounds, He 
lived to enjoy the ſavour of king William alſo, and died at 
London in the year 1703, at the age of ninety. His wri- 
tings have been admired for the vivacity of. his ſtile, the 
ſtrength and delicacy of his portraits, the juſtneſs of his 
reflections, the elegance of his taſte, and the agreeable va- 
riety of his expreſſion. They are notghowever, without aſ- 
fectation, obſcurity, and falſe fire; and his poetry is but 
indifferent, 


Vor. VIII, F ſcorned 
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ſcorned to avenge himſelf upon Hainault, a per- 
ſon of an obſcure character, perſecuted in St. 
Evremont the friend of Fouquet, whom he 
hated, and the fine genius, which he dreaded. 
The king was ſo extremely ſevere as to puniſh 
an innocent piece of raillery compoſed ſome 
time before againſt cardinal Mazarin, whom 
he himſelf had not regretted, and whom the 
whole court had inſulted, reproached, and pro - 
{cribed for ſeveral years with impunity. Among 
a thouſand pieces written againſt this miniſter, 
the leaſt poignant was the only one which was 
puniſhed ; and that after his death. -- 

St. Evremont, having retired into England, lived 
and died there with the freedom of a man and a 
philoſopher. The marquis de Miremont, his 
friend, formerly told me in London that there 
was another reaſon for his diſgrace, which 
St. Evremont would never be prevailed upon to 
explain. 

The new miniſter of the finances, under the 
ſimple title of comptroller-general, juſtified the 
ſeverity of his proceedings, in re-eſtabliſhin 
the order which his predeceflors in office ha 
broken through, and by labouring indefatigably 
to promote the grandeur of the ſtate. 

The court became the center of pleaſure, 
and the model for the imitation of other courts. 
The king piqued himſelf upon giving feaſts 
or entertainments, which obliterated the re- 
membrance of that made by the count of 
Vaux. 

It ſeemed that nature took delight at that 
time to produce in France ſome of the greateſt 
men in all the arts, and to aſſemble at court 
the moſt beautiful and beſt made perſons of 

3 both 


both ſexes. The king excelled all his cour- 
tiers, in the proper dignity of his ſtature, 
and the majeſtic beauty of his features. The 
tone of his voice, noble and ſtriking, gained 
thoſe hearts which his preſence intimidated. 
He had a gait which could ſuit none but him- 
ſelf and his high rank, and would have been 
ridiculous in any other. The embarraſiment 
into which he threw thoſe who ſpoke to him 
flattered ſecretly the complaiſance with which 
he felt his own ſuperiority. That old officer, 
who being ſomewhat confounded, faultered in 
his ſpeech on aſking him a favour, and being 
unable to finiſh his diſcourſe, told him, “ Sire, 
I do not tremble thus before your enemies,” 
eaſily obtained his demand. | 

The reliſh of ſociety had not as yet received 
all its perfection at court. Anne of Auſtria, the 
queen-mother, began to love retirement, the 
reigning queen hardly underitood the French 
tongue, and goodneſs conſtituted her only merit. 
The princeſs of England, ſiſter- in- law to the 
king, brought to court the charms of a ſoft and 
animated converſation, which was foon improved 
by the reading of good books, and by a ſolid and 
delicate taſte. She perfected herſelf in the know- 
lege of the language, which ſhe wrote but badly 
at the time of her marriage. She inſpired an 
e:.ulation of genius that was new, and introduced 
at court a politeneſs, and ſuch graces as the reſt 
of Europe had hardly any idea of. Madame 
poſſeſſed all the vivacity of her brother Charles 
II. being adorned with the charms of her own 
ſex, and both the power and deſire of pleaſing. 
The court of Lewis XIV. breathed a gallantry 
full of decorum, whilſt that which reigned at 
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the court of Charles II. was of a freer kind, 
and, being too much unpoliſhed, diſhonoured its 
pleaſures, 

There paſſed at firſt between madame and the 
king a good deal of that coquetry of wit and 
ſecret ſympathy, which were obſervable in 
little feaſts often repeated. The king ſent her 
copies of verſes, and ſhe anſwered him in the 
like manner. It happened that the very ſame 
perſon was confident both to the king and ma- 
dame, in this ingenious commerce ; and this 
was the marquis de Dangeau. The king gave 
the marquis in charge to write for him ; and the 
princeſs alſo engaged him to anſwer the king. 
He thus ſerved both of them, without giving 
any grounds of ſuſpicion to the one that he 
was employed by the other: and this was one of 
the cauſes of his making his fortune. 

This intelligence had alarmed the royal fami- 
ly, but the king converted the noiſe made by this 
commerce into an invariable ſource of eſteem and 
friendſhip. When madame afterwards engaged 
Racine and Corneille to write the tragedy of Be- 
renice, ſhe had in view not only the rupture of 
the king with the conſtable Colonne, but the re- 
ſtraint which ſhe herſelf put upon her own incli- 
nations, left they ſhould have a dangerous ten- 
dency. Lewis XIV. is ſufficiently pointed out 
in theſe two verles of Racine's Berenice : 


Oren quelque obſcurite, que le ciel Peiit fait naitre, 
Le monde, en le vcyant, eũt reconnu fon maitre. 


His birth, howe'er obſcure, his race unknown, 
The world in him its ſov'reign chief would own. 


Theſe 
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Theſe amuſements gave way to the more ſe- 
rious, and regularly purſued paſſion which he 
entertained for mademoiſelle de la Valiere, maid 
of honour to madame. He taſted with her the 
happineſs of being beloved purely for his own 
ſake. She had been for two years the ſecret 
object of all the gallant amuſements and feaſts 
which the king had given. A young valet de 
chambre to the king, called Belloc, compoſed 
ſeveral recitatives, intermixed with dances, 
which were performed ſometimes at the queen's, 
and ſometimes at madame's; and theſe recita- 
tives myſteriouſly expreſſed the ſecret of their 
hearts, which ſoon ceaſed being any longer ſo. 

All the public diverſions which. the king 
gave, were ſo many pieces of homage paid to 
bis miſtreſs. In 1662 a caroufal was performed 
over againſt the Tuilleries*, in a ſpace of vaſt 
circuit, which on that account {till retains the 
name of la Place du Carrouſel. In it were five 
quadrilles, or parties : the king was at the head 
of the Romans ; his brother at that of the Per- 
ſians ; the prince of Conde of the Turks; the 
duke d'Enguien his ſon, headed the Indians ; 
and the duke of Guiſe t, the Americans. This 


duke 


Not in the Place Royale, as the Hiſtoire de la Hode, 
under the name of Martiniere, has it. 

+ This Henry, duke de Guiſe, was deſigned for the 
church, provided with a great number of abbeys, and even 
nominated to the archbiſhopric of Rheims : but he was 
ſtripped of all his benefices by the cardinal de Richelieu, 
He fought a duel with the count de Coligny, for which he 
was obliged to retire to Rome, from whence he repaired 
to Naples, in order to command the army of the people 
who had rebelled againſt the court of Spain, His adven- 
tures, on this occaſion, My romantic; but in 
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duke of Guiſe was the grandſon of Balafre ; 
he had made himſelf famous in the world for 
the unfortunate temerity with which he had 
undertaken to make himſelf maſter of Naples. 
His priſon, duels, romantic amours, prodigality, 
and adventures, rendered him quite fingular. 
He ſeemed to be a perſon of another age. It 
was ſaid of him, upon ſeeing him run againſt 
the great Conde, Here go the heroes of 
hiſtory and of romance.” 

The queen-mother, the reigning queen, and 
the queen of England, dowager of Charles I“. 
then forgetting her misfortunes, ſat under a 
canopy to view this ſpectacle. The count 
de Sault, fon to the duke de Leſdiguieres, won 
the prize, and received it from the hands of the 
queen- mother. Thoſe feaſts revived, more 
than ever, the taſte for devices and emblems, 
which tournaments had formerly brought into 
vogue, and which continued after theſe were no 
more. 

An antiquary, called d'Ouvrier, invented, 
in 1662, for Lewis XIV. the emblem of the 
ſun, darting its rays upon a globe, with theſe 
words, nec pluribus impar; i. e. Yet a match for 
many. The thought was a kind of imitation of 
a Spaniſh device made by Philip II. and was 
more applicable to this king, who poſſeſſed the 
fineſt part of the new world, and ſo many 
ſtates in the old, than to a young king of 
France, who hitherto gave no more than hopes. 
This device had prodigious ſucceſs. The king's 


ſpite of all his courage and efforts, he was taken priſoner, 

and conveyed to Spain, from whence he was releaſed at 

the ſolicitation of the great prince of Conde. 
„ Not Charles II. as the original has it. 

; cabi- 
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cabinets, the moveables of the crown, the tapeſ- 
tries, and ſculptures, were all adorned with it; yet 
the king never carried it in his carouſals. Lewis 
XIV. has been unjuſtly condemned ſor the pride 
of this device, as if he had choſen it himſelf ; 
and perhaps it has been more juſtly cenſured for 
its foundation. The body does not repreſent 
that which the legend ſignifies; and this legend 
has not a quite clear and determined ſenſe. That 
which may be explained ſeveral ways does not 
deſerve to be explained by any. Devices, thoſe 
remains of the ancient chivalry, may ſuit with 
feaſts, and give ſome pleaſure when theſe allu- 
ſions are juſt, new, and pointed. It is better 
to have none, than ſuffer ſuch as are bad and 
low, like that of Lewis XII. which, was a 
hedge-hog, with theſe words, Qui sy frotte, 4 
pique 3 i. e. He that touches me, galls him- 
felf, Devices are, with regard to inſcriptions, 
what maſquerades are to more ſolemn ceremo- 
nies. 

The feaſt of Verſailles in 1664. ſurpaſſed that 
of the Carouſal for its ſingularity, magnificence, 
and the pleaſures of the mind, which mixing 
with the ſplendor of theſe diverſions, added a 
reliſh and ſuch charms as no feaſt had evet 
yet , been embelliſhed with. Verſailles be- 
gan to be a delightful refidence, without ap- 
—— to the grandeur at which it arrived 
afterwards. : | 

On the fifth of May the king came hither 
with a court conſiſting of fix hundred perſons, 
who, with their attendants, were entertained 
at h's expence, as were likewiſe all thoſe 
employed in preparing theſe enchanting ſcenes, 

here was nothing ever wanting at theſe _ 
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but ſuch monuments erected for giving of 
them, as were conſtructed by the Greeks 
and Romans. But the readineſs with which 
they built the theatres, amphitheatres, and 
porticoes, beautified with as much magnificence 
as taſte, was a wonder which added to the illu- 
fion, and which, diverſified afterwards in a thou- 
ſand ways, ſtill augmented the charms of theſe 
ſpectacles.” . 

There was at firſt a fort of carouſal. Thoſe 
who were to run appeared the firit day as in a 
review; they were preceded by heralds at 
arms, pages, and ſquires, who carried the de- 
vices and bucklers; and upon the bucklers 
were written in letters of gold, verſes compoſed 
by Perigni * and Benſerade f: this laſt n 

a 


* The abbe Perrin was a native of Lyons, the firſt who, 
by royal patent, eſtabliſhed an opera in Paris, in imitation 
of the Venetian opera. He and his partners erected a the- 
atre in the Rue Mazarine,.and in the year 1672, exhibited 
the paſtoral Pomona, the poetry by Perrin, and the muſic 
by Lambert. Perrin afterwards quarrelling with his part- 
ners, reſigned his patent in favour of the ſamous Lully, wha 
built a new theatre near the palace of the Luxembourg, 
from whence be in the ſequel transſerred his company to 
the hall of the Palais Royal, Perrin, beſides ſeveral paſto- 


rals of five acts, wrote many ſonnets, odes, and elegies, 


He alſo tranſlated the ZEneid of Virgil in verſe, and en- 
joyed a conſiderable ſhare of reputation, His death hap. 
pened about the year 1680, 

+ Iſaac Benſerade was born of a good family, at Lyons 
in Normandy in the year 1612. He ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf as a, wit, a poet, and a man of gallantry, was gratified 
with a conſiderable penſion by the queen mother of Lewis 
XIV. and lived in great familiarity and eſteem with the 
noblemen of that court. He compoſed tragedies, comedies, 


and verſes for ballets, which were in great eſteem at court, 


* 
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had a ſingular talent for theſe gallant pieces, in 
which he always made delicate and lively allu- 
ſions to the characters of the perſons preſent, to 
the perſonages of antiquity or mythology which. 
they repreſented, and to the paſſions actuating 
the court at that time. The king perſonated 
Roger ; when all the diamonds belonging to the 
crown ſparkled upon his cloaths, and the horſe 
which he rode. The queens, and three hun- 
dred ladies under triumphal arches, viewed this 
entry. 

The king, amidſt all the eyes which were 
fixed upon him, diſtinguiſhed only thoſe of made- 
moiſelle de la Valiere *. The teaſt was for her 
alone; which ſhe ſecretly enjoyed, tho' not 
diſtinguiſhed ſrom the crowd. 

The cavalcade was followed by a gilt car 
eighteen feet high, fiſteen broad, and twenty. 


— 
— 


as well as through all France, in the younger days of Lewis. 
All the wits of that kingdom were divided on the merit of 
two ſonnets, one by Benſerade, and the other by Voiture. 
He was particularly patronized by cardinal Mazarin, and 
preſerved his reputation to a good old age. Among his 
bon mots, the moſt remarkable is the repartee he made to a 
gentleman whom he had often rallied on ſuſpicion of impo- 
tence. That gentleman meeting Benſerade in the ſtreet, 
« Well (ſaid he) notwithſtanding all your railtery, my 
wife has bcen delivered ſome days.” O, fir, (replied 
the poet) I never doubted the ability of your wife.” | 

* Louifa Frances de la Baume-le-Blanc de la Valiere, 
was maid of honour to Henrietta of England, dutcheſs of 
Orleans. She fell in love with the perſon of Lewis XIV. 
who returned her paſſion; had ſeveral children by be, and 
raiſe her to the rank of duteheſs of Vaujour, and peereſs ot 
France, Tired of the pleaſures of a court, and touched 
by the Rings of repeatance, ſhe retired to the convent of 
the Carmelites in Paris, and ſpent the latter part of heylife 
ia acts of piety and mortification, 
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four long, repreſenting the chariot of the ſun. 
The four ages of gold, ſilver, braſs, and iron, 
the celeſtial ſigns, the ſeaſons, and the hours 
ſollowed this car on foot. All was diſtinctly 
characterized. Shepherds carried pieces of the en- 
cloſure, that were adjuſted by the ſound of trum- 
pets, to which ſucceeded at intervals violins and 
other inſtruments. Some perſons who followed 
Apollo's car, came at firſt to recite to the queens 
certain verſes ſuitable to the place, the time, 
and the perſons preſent. After the races were 
finiſhed, and the night came on, four thouſand 
large flambeaux lighted the ſpot where the feaſt 
was given. The tables therein wete ſerved by 
two hundred perſons, who repreſented the ſea- 
ſons, the fauns, ſylvans, and dryades, with ſhep- 
herds, grape-gatherers, and reapers. Pan and 
Diana advanced upon a moving mountain, and 
deſcended from, it in order to place upon the 
tables whatever the country and the foreſts. 
produced that was moſt delicious. Behind the 
tables, in a ſemi- circle, roſe up all at once a 
theatre filled with performers in concert. The 
arcades which ſurrounded the table and theatre 
were decorated with five hundred chandeliers, 
with tapers in them; and a gilt baluſtrade 
incloſed this vaſt circuit. | 
Theſe feaſts, ſo much ſuperior to what are 
invented in romances, laſted for ſeven days. 
The king carried four times the prizes of the 
games; and afterwards he left thoſe he had won 
to be contended for by other knights, and ac- 
cordingly gave them up to the victors. 
The comedy of the princeſs d'Elide, or prin- 
ceſs of Elis, though not one of the beſt plays of 
Moliere, 
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Moliere, was one of the moſt agreeable deco- 
rations of theſe games, for the vaſt number of 
fine allegories on the manners of the times, 
and for the appoſite purpoſes which form the 
agreeableneſs of theſe feaſts, but which are loſt 
to poſterity, People at court were ſtill fond, 
even to madneſs, of judicial aſtrology :- many 
princes imagined, through an haughty ſuper- 
ſition, that nature diſtinguiſhed them by writ- 
ing their deſtiny in the ſtars. Victor Ama- 
deus, duke of Savoy, father to the dutcheſs 
of Burgundy, retained an aſtrologer near his 
perſon, even after his abdication. Moliere was 
ſo bold as to attack this deluſion in his comedy. 

Here alſo was to be ſeen a court- fool. Theſe 
wretched fellows were ſtill much in vogue. 
This was a relic of barbariſm that continued 
longer in Germany than in any other place. The 
want of amuſements, and the inability of pro- 
euring ſuch as are agreeable and virtuous in 
times of ignorance and bad taſte, had given oc- 
caſion to the invention of this wretched pleaſure, 
which degrades the human mind. Fhe fool who 
was then in the court of Lewis XIV. had former- 
1 belonged to the prince of Conde; his name was 

ngeli. The count de Grammont ſaid, that of 
all the fools who followed that prince, there 
was none but Angeli who made his fortune. 
This buffoon was not without ſome parts. It 
is he who ſaid, „That he went not to hear 
ſermons, becauſe, as he did not like brawling, 
ſo he did not underſtand reafoning.” 

The farce of the Forced Marriage was SY 
likewiſe acted at this feaſt. Bur what 12 
was truly admirable here was, the firſt repreſen- 
tation of the three firſt acts of Tartuffe. 
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The king had an inclination to ſee this maſter- 
piece even before it was finiſhed. He after- 
wards protected it againſt thoſe falſe bigots, who 
would have drawn in earth and heaven to be 
intereſted for the ſuppreſſion of it: and it will 
ſubſiſt, as has been already ſaid elſewhere, as 
long as there ſhall be any taſte and hypocrites 
remaining in France. 4 

Moſt part of theſe ſhining ſolemnities are 
often calculated only to pleaſe the eyes and the 
ears. That which is no more than pomp and 
„ paſſes away in one day; but when 
maſter- pieces of art, like the Tartuffe, make up 
the ornament of theſe feaſts, they leave behind 
them an eternal remembrance. 

There are ſtill freſh in memory ſeveral ſtrokes 
of thoſe allegories of Benſerade, which were an 
ornament to the ballads of that time. I ſhall 
only give here the verſes for the king, repre. 
fenting the ſun. 


Je doute qu on le prenne avec vous ſur le ton 
De Daphne ni de Phatton. 

Lui trop ambitieux, elle trop inbumaine, 

Ill n'gſi point la de prege, ou vous puiſſiez donner; 
Le moyen de tmaginer, 

Qu une femme vous fuie, et qu un homme vous mine? 


With you I doubt we muſt not prate 
Of Daphne's ſcorn and Phaeton's fate, 
He too aſpiring, ſhe inhuman ; 
In ſnares like theſe you cannot fall, 
For who will dream that &er you ſhall 
Be fool'd by man, or ſhunn'd by woman. 


The principal glory of theſe amuſements, 
which perſected taſte, politeneſs and parts, in 
* France, 
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France, proceeded from this, that they did not 
take the monarch off in the leaſt from his aſſi- 
duous labours: for without theſe he would only 
have known how to keep a court, and would 
have been unacquainted with the methods of 
governing : ſo that had the magnificent plea- 
ſures of this court inſulted over the miſeries of 
the people, they had only been odious. But 
the ſame perſon who gave theſe feaſts, gave 
bread to the people in the famine of 1662. He 
cauſed corn to be brought, which the rich pur- 
chaſed at a cheap rate, and he gave it gratui- 
touſly to poor families at the gates of the 
Louvre: he remitted to the people three mil- 
lions of impoſts; no part of the interior ad- 
miniſtration was neglected, his government was 
reſpected abroad, the king of Spain was obliged 
to.yield to him the precedency, the pape was 
forced to make him ſatisfaction, Dunkirk was 
added to France by a ſale no leſs glorious to the 
purchaſer than it was ignominious to the ſel- 
ler. In ſhort, all the ſteps taken from the 
time that he held the reins of government, 
had been either noble or uſeful : after this the 
giving of feaſts was extremely proper. 

Chigi, the legate a latere, and nephew to pope 
Alexander VII. coming in the midſt of theſe 
rejoicings at Verſailles to give ſatisfaction to the 
king for the high inſult offered by the pope's 

uards, preſented a new ſpectacle to the court, 
duch grand ceremonies are like feaſts for the 
public. The honours paid him rendered the 
ſatisfaction more ſtriking and illuſtrious. He 
received under a canopy the compliments of 
the ſuperior courts, the bodies of the city and 
clergy : he entered Paris under the W 
0 
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of cannon, with the great Condé on his right 
hand, and the fon of that prince on his left : 
he came in this pomp to humble himſelf, Rome, 
and the pope, before the king who had not 
et drawn his ſword. After he had audience 
e dined” with the king, and the whole concern 
was to treat him magnificently, and to give 
him pleaſure. Afterwards the doge of Genoa 
was treated; with leſs ceremony, but with the 
fame earneſt deſire of pleaſing, which the king 
always made reconcileable with his more lofty 
proceedings. 
All this gave the court of Lewis XIV. an 
air of grandeur, which quite obſcured all the 
other courts of Europe. He was deſirous that 
this luſtre annexed to his perſon ſhould re- 
fleet a glory on all around him; that the great 
ſhould be honoured, beginning with his brother 
and the prince ; and that none ſhould be power- 
ful. It was with this view that he determined in 
favour of the peers their ancient diſpute with 
the preſidents of the parliament : the latter pre- 
tended, that they ought to. give their opinions 
before the peers, and accordingly they pur 
themſelves in poſſeſſion of this right: but he 
decided, in an extraordinary council, that the 
peers ſhould give their opinions at the beds of 
Juſtice, held in the king's preſence, before 
the preſidents,. as if they owed this prerogative 
only to his perſon, when preſent; and he 
allowed the ancient uſage in thoſe aſſemblies, 
which are not beds of juſtice, ſtill to continue. 
In order to diſtinguiſh his principal courtiers, 
he invented blue ſhort coats embroidered with 
old and filver. The permiſſion of wearin 
F was a great favour to ſuch as were —— 
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by vanity, They were aſked for almoſt like 
the collar of an order. It may be obſerved, 
as we have here entered upon minute details, that 
at that time theſe coats were worn over a 
doublet adorned with ribbons, and over the 
coat paſſed a belt, to which hung the ſword. 
There was alſo a ſort of laced” cravat, and a 
hat adorned with a double row of feathers. . 
This mode, which laſted till 1684, became that 
of all Europe, except Spain and Poland: for 
people almoſt every where already piqued them- 

felves on imitating the court of Lewis XIV. 
He eſtabliſhed an order in his houſhold, 
which fill continues, regulated the ſeveral ranks 
and offices belonging thereto ; and he created 
new places about his own perſon, as that of the 
grand maſter of the wardrobe. He re-eſtabliſhed _ 
the tables inſtituted by Francis I. and aug- 
mented! them. There were twelve of theſe 
for the commenfal officers, as they are call- 
ed, who eat at court, and are ſerved with 
as much elegance and profuſion as a great 
many ſovereigns : he would have all ftran- 
gers invited thither, and this laſted during all 
his reign. But there was another point of a 
ſtill more defireable and polite nature, which 
was, that after he had built the pavillions of 
Marli in 1679, all the Jadies found in their 
apartments a complete toilette, in which no- 
thing that belonged to the purpoſes of a com- 
modious luxury was forgot: whoever happened 
to be upon a journey, might give repaſts in. 
their apartments to their friends, and the ſame 
delicacy was uſed in ſerving the gueſts as for 
the maſter himſelf. Such trivial matters have 
their value only when they are ſupported by 
greater: 
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greater. In all his actions, ſplendor and gene- 
roſity were to be ſeen, He made preſents of 
two hundred thouſand franks to the daughters 
of his miniſters at their marriage. 

That which raiſed moſt admiration of him in 
Europe was a piece of liberality that had no 
example before. He had the hint from a diſ- 
courſe which he held with the duke of Saint- 
Aignan, who told him, that cardinal Richelieu 
had ſent preſents to ſome learned men of other 
countries who had written elogies upon him, 
The king did not wait till he was praiſed ; 
but, ſure of deſerving it, he recommended to his 
miniſters Lionne and Colbert to pitch upon a 
number of Frenchmen and foreigners diſtin- 
guiſhed for their literature, on whom he might 
beſtow marks of his generoſity. Lionne hav- 
ing written into foreign countries, informed 
himſelf as much as poſſible in a matter gf ſuch 
delicacy, where the point was to give preſe- 
rence to cotemporaries. At firſt a liſt of ſixty 
_ perſons was made out: ſome had preſents given 
them, and others penſions, according to their 
rank, wants, and merit. Allati “, librarian 
of the Vatican, Count Graziani +, ſecretary of 


* Leo Alazzi was a native of Chio, acquired a great 
ſhare of reputation for learning, and wrote a great number 
of books: but his taſte and judgment were not thought 
equal to his erudition. He died at Rome in the year 166g, 
in the eighty-third year of his age. 

7 Jerome Graziani, count of Sarzana, diftinguiſhed him- 

ſeit by his poetical genius. He wrote an hercic poem, in- 
titled Cleopatra, and another on the conqueſts of Grenada, 
together with a collection of codes and ſonnets, He was 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate, and afterwards created count 
of Sarzana by Francis duke of Modena, to whoſe family he 
had been always zealouſly attached, 


ſtate 
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ſtate to the duke of Modena, the celebrated 
Viviani“, mathematician to the grand duke of 
Florence, Voſſius + hiſtoriographer to the United 
Provinces, the illuſtrious mathematician Huy- 
gens, and a Dutch reſident in Sweden; in ſhort, 
down to the profeſſors of Altorf and Helmſtadt, 
towns almoſt unknown to the French, were 
aſtoniſhed upon receiving letters from monſieur 
Colbert, by which he acquainted. them, that 


——— 


Vincent Viviani was the diſciple of the ſamous Galileo, 
and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a ſublime genius for ge- 
ometry. He undertook to reſtore, by conjecture, the fifth 
book of Apollonius de Maximis et de Minimis, which was loſt. 
While he was engaged in this undertaking, the famous Bo- 
relli found in the grand duke's library at Florence, an 
Arabic manuſcript, with this Latin title, Apolloni; Pergei 
conicorum libri e&o, This, with the grand duke's permiſſion, 
he carried to Rome to be tranſlated by Abraham Ecchel- 
lenſis, Maronite profeſſor of the Oriental tongues. Viviani, 
in the mean time, without the leaſt communication with 
this tranſlator, publiſhed his reſtoration by conjecture; and 
waen the tranſlation of the Arabic manuſcript was finiſhed, 
it appeared that he had not only reſtored all that was in 
the fifth book of Apollonius, but carried his reſearches 
much farther on the ſame ſubject. He afterwards reſtored 
by the ſame art of divination or conjecture, three books of 
the antient geometrician Ariſtzus, which had periſhed 
through the injury of time. 

+ Dionyſius Voſſius, who tranſlated into Latin Reida- 
nius's Annals, and was nominated profeſſor of hiſtory and 
eloquence at Derpt in Livonia, died young at Amſterdam, 
in the year 1633, Iſaac Voſſius, the ſon of Gerard John 
Voſſius, was alſo a man of great erudition, and received a 
very conſiderable preſent from Lewis XIV. but he was no 
hiſtorian, He came over to England in the reign of Charles 
II, and died canon of Windſor. Matthew Voſhus, the 
brother of Dionyſius, wrote in Latin five books of the An- 
nals of Holland and Zealand; but it does not appear that 
he received either penſion or preſent from the king of France; 
whereas the letter of Colbert to Iſaac Voſſius is ſtill extant, 

tho 
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tho the king was not their ſovereign, he en- 
treated them to allow him to be their benefactor. 
The expreſſions in theſe letters were eſtimated 
from the dignity of the perſons who ſent them; 
and all were accompanied with conſiderable 
gratifications, or penſions, 

Among the French, they knew how to diſtin- 
| 199 + Racine, Quinault , Flechier |, ſince bi- 

op of Nimes, who was then but very young. 


+ John Racine, celebrated for his tragedies, which are 
preferred to thoſe of the great Corneille, in point of cor- 
rectneſs, tenderneſs, and regularity. Corneille was more 
fublime ; Racine more intereſting : the one commanded ad- 
miration ; the other maintained an empire over all the paſ- 
fions of the heart. Corneille was living, and admired by 
all France, when Racine made his firſt appearance as a tia- 
gic writer, and acquired the applauſe of the whole king - 
dom, without diminiſhing the fame of his great cotempo- 
rary. | 

1 Philip Qpinavlt acquired great reputation by his co- 


medies and operas, notwithſtanding the ſatirical couplet of 
Boileau : 


Si je Penſe exprimer un auteur ſans defaut, 
La raiſon dit Virgile, et la rime Quinault, 


To the cenſure of this poet, Quinault made no reply. On 
the contrary, he courted his friendſhip, and viſited him 
often, in order to take his advice concerning his works; 
but he never ſpoke a ſyllable of Boileau's own perſormances, 
and this affected filence piqued him extremely. His only 
reaſon (ſaid Deſpreaux) for ſolliciting my acquaintance was 
that he might have an opportunity to talk of his own verſes ; 
but he never ſays a word of mine.“ 

{| Eſprit Flechier, biſhop of Nimes, rendered himſelf 
famous by writing panegyricks on the ſaints, and by com- 
_ poſing funeral orations, one of the moſt celebrated of which 
is that which he pronounced on the great Turenne. He 
was a prelate of uncommon erudition, pious, moderate, 
and extremely charitable, | 


and 


* 
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They had preſents. It is true that Chapelain“ 
and Cotin had penſions beſtowed upon them: 
but it was chiefly Chapelain whom the miniſter 
Colbert had conſulted. Thefe two men, otherwiſe 
ſo much diſparaged on account of their poetry, 
were not without merit. Chapelain was poſſeſſed 
of an immenſe ſtock of learning; and what is 
ſurpriſing is, that he had taſte, and was one of 
the moſt acute critics. There is a great dif- 
| ference in all this from genius. Science and 
vivacity conduct an artift; but they do. not 
form him in any kind. None in France had 
_ reputation in their time than Ronſard and 
Chapelain: the reaſon for this was, that in 
Ronſard's days barbariſm prevailed, and in thoſe 
of Chapelain the people had hardly emerged 
out of it. Coſtar, fellow-ſtudent with Balſac + 
and Voiture, called Chapelain the firſt of the 


heroic poets, 
| Boileau 


* John Chapelain was in very high reputation. for his 
poetical genius under the miniftry of the cardinals Richelieu 
and Mazarin. Balzac has praiſed him on many occaſions. 
He wrote one ode to cardinal Richelieu, which is generally 
admired ; but his poem De /a Pucelle was the ruin of all his 
poetical fame ; and produced the following ſevere diftich , 


Illa Capellani dudum ex pectata puella, 
Peſ tanta in lucem tempora prodit anus, 


Chapelain, in the midſt of his ſucceſs as an author, had the 
misfortune to fall under the ridicule of Boileau ; as did his 
cotemporæry Cotin, canon of Bayeux, no, trough a good 
ſcholar, was a wretched preacher, and a miſerable poet. 
T John Lewis Guez, lord of Balzac, was patronized as 
2 man of genius by Richelieu, eſteemed the moſt eloquent 
man in France, and the great reſtorer of the Freneh lan- 
guage. | 
Vincent Voiture was patronized by the duke of Orleans, 
brother to Lewis XIV, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by bis. 
writings 
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Boileau had no ſhare in theſe bounties : he 
had hitherto wrote only ſatires; and it is well 
known that theſe pieces attacked the ſame 
learned men whom the miniſtry had conſulted. 
The king diſtinguiſhed him ſome years after, 
without conſulting any body. | 

The preſents made in foreign countries were 
ſo conſiderable, that Viviani built a houſe at 
Florence out of the liberality of Lewis XIV. 
He put in letters of gold upon the frontiſpiece, 
Aides a Deo date, i. e. This houſe is the 
gift of God,” being an alluſion to the ſurname 
of Dieu Donne, which appellation the public 
voice had given to this prince at his birth. 

The effect which this extraordinary muni- 
ficence had in Europe may be eaſily imagined ; 
and if we conſider all the memorable thirgs 
which the king did very ſoon after, the moſt 
ſevere and moſt moroſe men ought to bear 
with the exceſſive elogiums profuſely thrown 
out upon him. Twelve panegyrics of Lewis 
XIV. were pronounced in different towns of 
Italy; an homage which was paid him nei- 
ther from fear nor hope; and theſe the mar- 
quis Zampieri ſent to the king. 

He always continued pouring his favours 
upon the ſciences and arts: of theſe we have 
plain proofs. from particular gratifications; as 
about four thouſand louis-d'ars to Racine, alſo 


1 


writings both in proſe and verſe, which were much admired 
for their purity of ſtile, the gaiety, galantry, and elegant 
turn of thinking with which they abound, He was the ſon 
of a vintner at Amiens, very amorous, and much addicted 
to play. 

| from 
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from the fortunes of Deſpreaux*, and Quinault, 
eſpecially that of Lulli t, and of all the artiſts 
who devoted their labours to him. He even 
gave a thouſand louis-d'ors to Benferade for 
engraving the mezzotinto plates of his Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes in roundelays ; a liberality bad- 
ly applied, and which only ſhews the gene- 
roſity of the ſovereign. He alſo recompenſed 
in Benſerade the little merit which he had ſhewn 
in his ballads. 

Several writers have attributed ſolely to M. 
Colbert this protection given to the arts and 
this magnificence of Lewis XIV. But he had 
no further merit in the affair than ſeconding 
the magnanimity and taſte of his maſter. This 
miniſter, who had a very great genius for the 
finances, commerce, navigation, and the general 
police, had not in his own mind that taſte and 
elevation which the king had: he zealouſly 
promoted, but was far from inſpiring him with 
what nature had given. 

It is not eaſy to diſcover upon what founda- 
tion certain authors have reproached this mo- 
narch with avarice. A prince, who has do- 
mains entirely independent of the revenues of 
the ſtate, may be avaricious, like an individual; 


Nicholas Boileau, ſieur Deſpreaux, is ſo well known 
by his poetical works as to need no farther deſcription, 

+ John Baptiſt Lulli was a native of Florence, though he 
is tiled the father of the French muſick. He was the firſt 
who introduced operas into France, and his compoſitions 
were univerſally admired. St. Evremont ſays he was a 
perfect maſter of the paſſions, and underſtood the human 
heart much better than the authers whoſe wol ks he ſet to 
muſick, : 


but 
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but a king of France, who, in reality, only 


diftributes the treaſure of his ſubjects, muſt of 
conſequence be free from this vice. The will 
or care to recompenſe may indeed be wanting; 
but this is what Lewis XIV. can never be juſtly 
reproached with. 

At the time that he begun to laviſh ſo many 
favours upon men of talents, the uſe which the 
count de Buſſi made of thoſe he poſſeſſed was 
puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. He was im- 
priſoned in the Baſtile in the year 1665, His 
writing the amours of Gaul was the pretext for 
his confinement. The real cauſe was a ſong 
in which the king was a little toe freely treated; 
the memory of it was revived at this time, in 


order to ruin Buſt, the ſuppoſed author: 
Que Deodatus eft heureux, 


De baijer ce bec amoureux, 
Qui d'une oreille a Vautre da 


Beyond, expreſſion ſure that bliſs is, 
When Deodatus fondly kiſſes, 
That beak ſo delicate and dear, 
Replete with charms from ear to ear. 


His works were not good enough to compen- 
ſate for the miſchief which they brought upon 
him. He ſpoke his own language with the ut- 
moſt purity : he was not deſtitute of merit, but 
his ſelf-ſufficiency was much greater than his 
merit, and he made no other uſe of it, but to 
create himſelf enemies. It would have been 
generous in Lewis XIV. to have pardoned him: 
but thus he revenged his perſonal] injury, whilſt 


he, in appearance, yielded to the public clamour. 
The 
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The count de Buſſi was releaſed in about 
eighteen months; but he never recovered his 
former place in the king's favour, tho” he con- 
tinued, during the remainder of his life, to pro- 
feſs an attachment to Lewis XIV. which neither 
the king nor any body elſe believed to be ſincere. 


CHAP. CXCVIL. 


Continuation of REMARKABLE PARTICU- 
LARS and ANECDOTES. 


EWIS XIV. was deſirous of joining the 

Ll ſweets of friendſhip to the glory, the plea- 
ſures, the pomp, and the gallantry which bright- 
ened the firſt years of his reign; but to make a 
happy choice of friends is a difficult taſk for a 
monarch. One of thoſe in whom he placed 
the greateſt confidence baſely betrayed him, the 
other made an ill uſe of his favour, The firſt 
was the marquis de Vardes, who was privy to 
the king's affedtion for madam de la Valiere. 
It is generally known that court-intrigues in- 
. him to ſeek the ruin of madam de la 
Valiere, whoſe ſituation expoſed her to the ill- 
will of the jealous, but whoſe character ſhould 
have ſecured her from the machinations of ene- 
mies. It is known likewiſe, that he had the 
boldneſs, in concert with the count de Guiche 
and the counteſs of Soillons, to write a counterfeit 
letter to the queen, in the name of the king of 
Spain, her father. This letter informed te 
queen of what ſhould haye been concealed from 
| her, 
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her, and what could not but diſturb the peace 
of the royal family. Beſides being guilty of 
this peace of treachery, he was malicious 
enough to ſpread a report that the duke and 
dutcheſs of Navailles, the worthieſt perſons at 
court, were at the bottom of it. Theſe, tho” 
entirely innocent, were ſacrificed to the reſent- 
ment of the deceived monarch. The villainous 
proceeding of de Vardes was detected, but too 
late; criminal as he was, however, his puniſh- 
ment did not exceed that of the innocent per- 
ſons whom he had accuſed, and who were de- 
prived of their places, and obliged to retire from 
court. 5 

The other favourite was the count of Lauſun, 
afterwards created duke, ſometimes the king's 
rival in his occaſional amours, ſometimes his con- 
fidant, and fo well known ſince by the marriage 
which he contracted in too public a manner 
with the king's niece, and which he afterwards 
renewed in ſecret, notwithſtanding the promiſe 
he had given to his maſter. | : 
- The king, diſappointed in his choice of fa- 
yourites, declared, that where he had ſought for 
friends he had found only intriguers. This 
unhappy knowlege of mankind, which is gene- 
rally acquired too late, cauſed him likewiſe. to 
ſay: Whenever give a vacant place, I make 
a hundred male-contents, and one ungrateful 
wretch.” Neither the pleaſures nor embelliſh- 
ments of the king's palaces, and of Paris, nor 
the care of the police, were in the leaſt diſcon- 
tinued during the war of 1666. 

The king danced at the balls till the year 
1670. He was then thirty-two years of age. 
Upon ſeeing the tragedy of Britannicus played 

. at 


* 
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at St. Germain, he was ſtruck with the follow= 
ing verſes: 


"Pour 25 Premier, pour n / . ulier, 3 

'D excelle a tr Iner un char dans la carriire, 2 
4 a ſputer des prix and nes de ſes mains, 

A fe donner lui-menge en n-ſpectacle aux Remains. 


His chief dgfett i in triſling feats to place, 
To drive the chariot foremoſt in the race, 
In low urſuits t to. win the iznobleprize, © 


Himſelf e g A Tow to e yes. 


From hat time ke Ceaſed to dance in public, 
and the poet reformed the, monarch. His con- 
nection with the dutchels de la Valiere ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted, chen to er A frequeng breaches of 
his fidelity to her 942 were ndt attended 
with much difficy ally.” H s found every woman 
diſpoſed | to xeceiye his add ee with tranſport; 
and he conſtantly returned to her; who by the 
mildneſs and, goodneſs of her. character, and 
even by the force of Habit, Bad captivated his 
affeQions without. art. Patz in 5 year 1669, 
ſhe perceived, hat madam Monteſpan was 
gaining the aſcendant: the 855 this with her 
uſual mildneſs; ſhe fupported the mottification of : 
being, ax long time witneſs to the triumph of ber 
rival : ſhe ſcarce uttered a. complaint, but 
thought herſelf happy in her misfortune, be- 
cauſe ſhe was reſpectfully treated by the king, 
whom ſhe continued to love, and had opportu- 
nities of ſeeing his, though * was not now 
the 5 oct of his aff ections, 5 | 

£0 gth, in the Pai 11575 52 „Abe had re-. 
courſe to Fa refuge o replete with ten- 

ä VIII. derneſs 
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derneſs and ſenſibility, which can only be 
ſubdued by the moſt profound and affecting 
conſiderations. Sbe thought that God alone 
was worthy to poſſeſs a heart which had been 
honoured with the affection of ſuch à lover; 
and her converſion in a ſhort time made as 
much noiſe as her paſſion had done formerly. 
She became a Carmelite at Paris, and'perſevered 
in the auſterities of that order. The delicacy 
of 4 woman accuſtomed to ſo much pomp, 
luxury, and pleafure, was not ſhocked when 
ſhe was obliged to cover Herſelf with a hair- 
cloth, walk bare; footed, faſt rigidly, and ſing 
amongſt the choir at night, in a language ſhe. 
did not underſtand. In this manner ſhe lived, 
from the year 1675 to the year 1710, by the 
name of Siſter Louiſa the Penitent. A king 
would deſerve the name of tyrant, ſhould he 
' puniſh a guilty woman with fo much ſeveri- 
ty; yet many a woman has puniſhed herſelf 
* for having loved. There are ſcarce 
any examples of ſtateſmen who have buried 
themſelves in this manner; yet the guilt of po- 
liticians ſeems to ſtand more in need of expia- 
tibn than the frailty of lovers; but thoſe who 
8 ſouls have authority only with the 
Wen. Nene 

It is generally known, that when Siſter Louiſa 
the Penitent was informed of the death of the 
duke of Vermandois, her ſon by the king, ſhe 
faid, “J ought to lament his birth more grie- 
vouſly than his death.“ She bad a daughter, 
who, of all the king's children, had the neareſt 
reſemblance to her father; and afterwards mar? 
ried prince Armand of Conti, couſin tothe great 
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3 In the mean time, madam de Monteſ; pan, en- 
joyed the monarch's favour, and availed | herſelf - 


of it with an external pomp. and pride equal to 
the modeſty of madam de la Valiere. 
Whilſt madam dea Valiere and madam de 
Monteſpan continued to vie with. each other for 
the ſirſt place in the king's affection, the whole 
court, as taken up With,love-iptrigues. . Lou- 
vois himſelf became ſenſible to the influence of 
this: paſhon,.,; Among , the many miſtreſſes of 
ibis miniſter, whoſe rough character ſeemed ſo. 
incompatible. with love, was madam du Fre- 
noi, wife to one of his clexks, in whole, favour 
he, by his eredit, afterwards.cauled a new place 
10 be e ſtabliſhed amongſt the queen's attendants: 
ſhe was created. lady of the bed-chambes: ſhe 
had acceſs to the queenꝰs perſon rn all occa- 
hans;,, Ihe king, by thus indulging, the pri- 

vate inclinations of, bis Giger th 
jaltify bia dn... e 36s 
There cannot be a more ſtriking example of 
ide. power of prepoſſeſſion and cuſtom, than 
married women being at that time allowed pub- 
licly to have gallants, wWhilſt the grand-daugh- 
tet of Henry IV. was refuſed even, a huſband. 
Mademoiſelle, after having rejected ſo many ſo- 
vereigns, and having entertained hopes of mar- 
rying Lewis XIV., was, at the age of ye 
three, deſirous to make the fortune of a gentle- 
man of a noble race. She obtained leave to 
marry Pequilin, of the Caumont family, count 
of, Lauſun, and a captain of one of the two 
companies called the hundred gentlemen pen- 
ſioners, Which are now. extinct, and for which 
the king had inſtituted the place of colonel-ge- 
neral of the dragoons. There were numerous 
G 2 pre- 
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precedents of princeſſes who had married gen- 


tlemen: the Roman emperors often gave their 


daughters, in marriage to ſenators : the daugh- 
ters of the ſovereigns of Aſia, more powerful 
and more deſpotic than a king of France, al- 

ways marry the ſlaves of their fathers. | 
Mademoiſelle beſtowed upon the count of 
Lauſun all her poſſeſſions, valued at twenty mil- 
lions, four dutchies, the ſovereignty of Dombes, 
the county of Eu, and the palace of Orleans, 
called Luxembourg. She retained nothing, hav- 
ing given herſelf up entirely to the pleaſing idea 
of making the perſon ſhe loved richer than any 
king ever made 'a ſubject. The contract was 
drawn up; Lauſun was for a day duke of 
Montpehſier; nothing now remained but to 
ſign. In a word, all things were in readineſs, 
when the king, attacked on every fide by the re- 
preſentations of princes, miniſters, and the ene- 
mies of a nian whoſe proſperity was too great 
to be borne, retracted his promiſe, and forbid 
the alliance. He had, bY c appriſed fo- 
reign courts,of the intended marriage ; he wrote 
again to inform them that it was dropt. He 
was cenſured for having permitted it; he was 
equally cenſured for having forbid it. He was 
afifted at being the —_— of mademoiſelle's 
unhappineſs. However, this very prince, who 
had been grieved at fins under a neceſſity of 
breaking his word with Lauſun, cauſed him, 
in November 1670, to be confined in the caſtle 
of Pignerol, for having privately married the 
princeſs, whom he had, a few months before, 
iven him leave to marry publicly. He was 

Pt up during the ſpace of ten years. 
There are many kingdoms whoſe . 
ave 


— 
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have not ſo conſiderable a power; thoſe that 
are inveſted with ſuch # one, are moſt beloved 
when they decline to make uſe of it. Should 


a Citizen, who does not violate the laws of the 


ſtate, be ſo ſeverely puniſhed by him who re- 
preſents the ſtate? Is there not a wide diffe- 
rence between offending one's ſovereign and be- 
traying one's ſoyereign ? Should a king treat a 
man with more rigour than the law would treat 
him? Thoſe who have aſſerted that madam de 
Monteſpan *, who put a ſtop to this marriage, 
being irritated againſt the-count de Lauſun for 
the bitter reproaches he uttered againſt her, ex- 
acted that vengeance, have done that monargh 
great injuſtice. © It would haye been a proof 
both of tyranny and puſillanimity, to facrifice 
to female reſentment a brave man and a favou- 
rite, who, after being deprived of an immenſe 
fortune by his maſter, had been guilty of no 


other crime but ſpeaking too freely of madam de 
Monteſpan. | | 


I hope my readers will excuſe theſe reflec- 


tions, which the natural rights of mankind 
oblige me to make; but at the ſame time equity 
requires, that as Lewis XIV. had not been 

uilty of an action of that nature during the 
Whole courſe of his reign, he ſhould not be ac- 
cuſed of ſo cruel a piece of injuſtice. He was 
certainly ſevere enough in puniſhing with ſuch 
rigour a clandeſtine marriage, an innocent 


union, which it would have been more prudent + 


= 


This imputation, which we meet with in ſo many hif- 
torians, derives its origin from the Segraifiana, It-is a poſt- 
humuos collection of ſome converſations of Segrais, moſt of 
them falfified. It is replete with contradiction; and all the 
world knows that it is unworthy of credit. 
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in him to paſs over in ſilence. To withdraw 
his favour from Lauſun was but juſt, to imprĩ- 
ſon him was too ſevere. | 3 
Thoſe who call this private marriage in queſ- 
tion, need only read the memoirs of mademoi- 


ſelle with attention. Theſe memoirs diſcover 


what the endeavours” to conceal. It appears 
from'them, that this, princeſs, who'had com- 
plained fo bitterly to the king when her mar- 
nage was ſorbid, did not date to complain of 
ber huſband's being impriſoned. She owns that 
ſhe was thought to be married; ſhe does not 


however aflert that ſhe was not: and, if there 


was no proof of it but that expreſſion, “ I nei- 
ther can nor ought to change my ſentiments for 


him, it would be concluſive. 


Do 


1! 
_ © Laufun and Fouquet were aſtoniſhed at meet- 
ing in the ſame priſon ; but the latter, who in 


the height of his glory and power, had ſeen Pe- 


quilin mixed with the croud like a gentleman of 
no fortune from one of the provinces, thought 
him our of his ſenſes when he aſſured him that 


he had been the king's favourite, and had ↄb- 
tained leave to marry the grand-daught: of 


Henry IV. with all the wealth and the titles of 
the houſe of Montpenſier. 4 v 18d 
After having 1 ten years in priſdn, 


be was at length releaſed ; but it was nat till 
after madam de Monteſpan had engaged .made- 


moiſelle to confer the ſovereignty of Dombes 
and the county Eu, upon the duke of Maine, 


then an infant, who poſſeſſed them after the 


death of that princeſs. . She made this donation 
merely through a hope that the duke of Lauſun 


would be acknowleged as her huſband z- but ſhe 


was herein deceived: the king only allowed her 
. tos 
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to beſtow on her concealed and unfortunate huſ- 

band, the lands of St. Fargeau and Thiers, with 
other conſiderable revenues, which, Lauſun 
found. inſufficient, In a word, ſhe was obliged 
to be ſatisfied with being his wife in priyate, 
and to ſuffer herſelf to be neglected by him in 
public. This princeſs become unhappy at court 
and unhappy. at home, which is the ordinary ef- 
ect of violent paſſions, died in the year 1693 *. 
As for the count of Lauſun, he aſterwards 
went over to England in 1688. Being fated to 
extraordinary adventures, he conducted to 
France the queen of James II. and her ſon, then 
* At the end of the memoirs above mentioned 18 prin.cd 
z hiſtory of the athouts of Mademoiſelte and Monſ. de Lau- 
ſun. It is the work of ſome valet de chambre. Verſes are 
ſubjoined of a piece with the biſtory, and with all the ab- 
.1, ſurdities which the Dutch bookſellers have long had a ſort 

. of a privilege to impoſe, upon the world, | 
we ſhould place in the ſame claſs moſt of the ſtories con- 
- / cerning Mademoiſelle to be met with in tlie memoirs of ma- 
dam de Maintenon : it is there ſaid, that in the year 
1681, one of the miniſters of the duke of Lorraine came 
* 22 like a beggar, and preſenting himſe!f before Ma- 
demoiſelle in church, ſhewed her a prayer- book upon which 
wat written; From the duke of Lorraine: and that he 
- afterwards endeavoured to prevail on her to declare the duke 
her heir. Vol. II. page 204, This fable is copied ſrom the 
_.. adventure of queen Clotilde, whether true or. falſe. Made 
moiſelle takes no notice of it in her memoirs, in which ſhe 
 feldom omits little circumftances. The duke of Lorraine 
| had no manner of pretenſions to the ſusceſſion of Made- 
moiſelle: add to this, that ſhe had in 2679 appointed the 
duke of Maine and the count of Toulouſe her heirs, 
The author of theſe wretched memoirs ſays, in page 
207, that the duke of Lauſun at his return looked upon 
Mademoiſelle in no other light, but as a woman inflamed 
by an impure paſſion. She was his wife, and he bimſelf 
- acknowleged it, It is hardly poſſible to write a greates 
number of falſhoods in a more indecent file, - 
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in the cradle. He was created duke. He com- 
' manded in Ireland with but indifferent ſueceſs; 
and returned more celebrated for his adventures 
than eſteemed for his perſonal merit. We have 
feen him die in a very advanced age, quite fot- 
gotten, as is generally the cafe with thoſe who 
have been concerned in important events, witk- 
out having performed great exploĩts. 
Madam de Monteſpan however was all- 
powerful at court, at the beginning of the in- 
trigues juſt ſpoken of, | 
Athenais de Mortemar, wife to the marquis 
de Monteſpan, her elder ſiſter the marchioneſs 
de” Thiange, and her younger fifter, -for-whom 
ſhe obtained the abby of Fontevraud, were 
the fineſt women of that age; and all three ad- 
ded the moſt reſined and lively wit to their per- 
ſonal attractions. Their brother, the duke of 
Vivonne, marſhal of France, was one of the 
. moſt eminent men at court, both for taſte and 
learning. The king happened one day to af 
him, What advantage is there in reading? the 
- duke, who was fat and of a ruddy complexion, 
anſwered, ** Reading has the ſame effect upon 
the mind that partridges have upon my cheeks.“ 
Theſe four were univerſally admired» for a 
happy turn of converfation, which united” hu- 
mour, ſimplicity, and refinement, and went by 
the appellation of the Mortemars wit. They 
all wrote with inexpreſſible eaſe and grace. 
This fi fliciently ſhews the abſurdity of a ſtory 
which I have heard repeated over and over, that 
madam de Monteſpan was obliged to employ 
madam Scarron to write her letters; and that 
» ſhe . thereby became her rival, and afterwards 
ſupplanted her. 8 L 
| | t 
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Tt is true indeed madam Scarron, ſince ma- 
dam de Maintenon, had more acquired know- 
lege, and her converſation was more agreeably 
inſinuating. There are letters of hers extant, 
wherein art embelliſhes nature, and which are 
wrote with the utmoſt elegance of tile; But 
madam de Monteſpan had no occaſion for the 
aſſiſtance of another's wit; and ſhe was long 
Feſled of the king's favour before madam de 
Maintenon was preſented to him. 

Madam de Monteſpan's glory was in its 
brighteſt luſtre at the time of the king's journey 
into Flanders in 1670, The ruin of the Dutch 
was planned during this journey, in the midſt 
of pleaſures. Tt was a continual feſtiyal, at- 
- tended with the utmoſt pomp and magnifi- 

cence. * 5 
The king, who generally went upon an ex- 
pedition on horſeback, upon this oecaſion went 
in a coach. Poſt-chaifes were not invented till 
afterwards. The queen, madam her e. 
lavr, and the marchioneſs de Monteſpang were 
in this magnificent equipage, which was fol- 
lowed by many others; and when madam de 
Monteſpan went alone, ſhe had four of the 
king's guards to attend her. Then the dauphin 
came with his retinue; and mademoiſelle with 
hers : this was before the fatal affair of her 
marriage: ſhe, in perfect peace of mind, partook 
of all thefe triumphs, and ſaw with ſecret ſatiſ- 
fection her lover, who was the king's favourite, 
at the head of his company of guards. The 
fineſt moveables of the crown were carried inte 
the towns where the king paſſed the night. In 
every city the court paſſed through, there was 
eicher. a ball or fire-works, The king was ac- 
| G5 com- 
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companied by all the troops of his houſhold, 
and all his domeſtics went before or followed. 


A public table was kept at St. Germain. In this 


p the court viſited all the conquered towns. 
e Chief ladies of Bruſſels and Ghent came 
to ſee this magnificent proceſſion. The king 


Invited them to his table, and with great gene- 


roſity made them preſents. All the officers: of 


the troops in garriſon received gratifications. 
There was dy no leſs than fifteen oa 
dred lewis-d'ors a day ſpent in liberalities. 
All the honours and diſtinctions were intend- 
ed for madam de Monteſpan, except what duty 
exacted for the queen; yet that lady was not 
in the ſecret of the expedition. The king knew 
how to make a diſtinction between pleaſure and 
 Nate-affair. ' | 


The king's ſiſter, who was alone entruſted 


wich the care of uniting two kings, and bring- 
any Cor the deſtruction of Holland, embarked 
A} at 


nkirk aboard the fleet of the-king of Eng- 

land, Charles II. her brother. She carried 
with her mademoiſelle Kerowal, afterwards 

dutcheſs of Portſmouth, whoſe beauty was not 

inferior to that of madam de Monteſpan. She 

afterwards became, in England, what madam 

de Monteſpan was in France, but with greater 


credit. King Charles was governed by ber to 


the laſt moment of his life ; and though be was 
by no means conſtant to her; ſhe always pre- 
ſerved her aſcendant over him. No woman's 


beauty was ever more laſting than hers; when 
near the age of ſeventy, ſhe had ſomething no- 


dle and pleaſing in her counte 


Cc, which years 
could not efface. | 


* | , The 
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The king's filter went to ſee her brother at 
Canterbury, and returned with the glory of be- 
ing ſucceſsful. She had not long enjoyed it, 
when a ſudden and painful death carried her 
off, at the age of twenty-ſix, on the 3oth of 
June 1670. The court was ſeized with grief 
and conſternation, aggravated by the manner of 
her death. The princeſs thought ſhe had been 
© poiſoned. Montague, the Engliſh ambaſſador, 
was convinced of it, the court ſcarce doubted 
it, and it was the received opinion all over 
Europe. One of her huſband's old domeſtics 
told me the name of the perſon who, as he 
thought, gave the poiſon; '*< This man, ſaid he, 
- whoſe circumſtances were but narrow, imme- 
diately afterwards retired into Normandy, where 
he purchaſed an eſtate, upon which he lived a 
Jong time in opulence.” The poiſon, added he, 
was a diamond reduced to powder, and ſtrewed 
over ſtrawberries, inſtead of ſugar. The court 
and hes, were of opinion that the princeſs was 
poiſoned with a glaſs of ſuceory ®* water; after 
which ſhe felt inſupportable pangs, and in a 
ſhort time died in convulſions. | 
But the malice of mankind, and a love for 
the marvellous, were the ſole cauſes of this ge- 
neral perſuaſion. There could have been no 
poiĩſon in the glaſs of water, ſmce madam de la 
Ferse and another perſon drank the remainder 
of it, without being in the leaſt affected. The 


„ 


es the hiſtory of the princeſs Henrietta of England, 
written by the counteſs de la Fayette, page 171. of the edi. 


tion publiſhed iw 1742. ; 
| | G6 powder 
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powder of diamond is no more poiſonous than 
the powder of coral. The princefs had been a 
long time troubled with an abſceſs formed in her 
liver. She was in a very bad ſtate of health, 
and had even been brought to- bed of a child en- 
tirely putrified. Her hufband, who bas een but 
too much ſuſpected all over Europe, was never 
accuſed of any crime of a black-dye either be- 
fore or after this event: and there are but few 
inſtances of criminals who have been guilty of 
only one inhuman action. The human ſpecies 
would be indeed unhappy, if atrocious 9 0 
were as often committed as believed. 

It was faid that the chevalier of Lari a 
favourite of the duke of Orleans, had recourſe 
to this horrible vengeance, on account of his be- 
ing baniſhed and impriſoned for his ill behaviour 
te the princeſs. People do not reflect that the 
chevalier of Lorralne was then at Rome, and * 
that it is difficult for a knight of Malta, of twenty 
years of age, to occaſion, when, at Rome, the 
death of a great princeſs at Paris. 

It is but too true, that a weakneſs and indiſ- 
 cretion of the viſcount de Tutenne was what 
firſt gave riſe to theſe, invidious reports, which 
men take a pleaſure in reviving. At the age 
of ſixty he was the lover and thedupe of madam 


Small bits of di amond and .glafs 's might, by. their ap 
points, pierce and tear the coats of the inteſtines ; but — 
it would be impoſſible to ſwallow them, and the perſon 

Vould ſoon be tendered ſenſible of the danger by the exco- 
riation of the palate and throat. The powder, if very 
- fine, could not do any hut, and would rather be a remedy, 
like the filings of iron. Thoſe phyſicians who have added 
diamond to the number of poiſons, ſhould have made a 
diſtinction between a diamond reduced to very wu pow- 
der, and a diamond ſcarcely pounded, 


. Coat- 
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. Coatquen, as he had been before of madam de 
Longueville. He diſcovered to that lady the 
. ſecret of ſtate, which was concealed from 
the king's brother. Madam de Coatquen, -whio 
Joved the chevalier of Lorraine, divulged it to 
her gallant, who informed the duke of Orleans 
of it. The family of this prince was infeſted 
by the bittereſt reproaches, and the moſt tor- 
-menting jealouſies. Theſe vexations began be- 
fore the princeſs's voyage to England. The 
evil was aggravated by her return. The duke's 
ſallies of paſſion, and the frequent contentions 
of his favourites with the friends of the dutcheſs, 
filled the houſe with trouble and confuſion. 
be duicheſs, a few days before her death, ten- 
derly complained to the marchioneſs of Coat- 
-Quen of the misfortunes which ſhe had acca- 
| 1 That lady kneeled down by her bedſide, 
and bathing her hands with tears, anſwered 


- only+by 2 ee me 15 _ 
-ecflaus:; > 


. . 4 urn moi "rant 
_ emure n | — 
Vu. mt here Madame, & ne pai Joy vous dive, 
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L — was——love avigns with 
+6 3 ert boundleſs ſu- 


In mazes 1 pore know not what to tay! 10 


The el of 1 bb had rand 
all theſe diſſentions, was immediately ſent by 
the king to the priſon of Pierre Eneiſe; the 
count arſan, of the houſe of Lorraine, and 
"me . afterwards 3 of Villerdi, 


Were 
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were baniſhed. In a word, the natural death 
of this unhappy princeſs was looked upon as the 
conſequence of theſe miſunderſtandings. + 
The public perſuaſion of the dutcheſs of Or- 
: Jeans being poiſoned, was greatly confirmed by 
this crime's becoming prevalent in France at 
that juncture. Amidſt all the horrors of a civil 
war, this baſe method of revenge was never put 
in practice. This crime, by an unaccountable 
fatality, infected France at the time of its great- 
eſt glory, and of pleaſures calculated to ſoften 


the manners of mankind, jul as it gained ground 


in Rome during the 


ſhining period of the 
commonwealth. | | of 


name of Exili, laboured for a long time in con- 
junction with an Italian apothecary named 
Glaſer, with a view of * 5 out the philo- 
ſopher s ſtone. The two Italians, having by 
this project loſt the little fortune they had, en- 
deavoured to repair their folly by carrying on a 
criminal commerce. They ſecretly ſold poi- 
ſons. Confeſſion, one of the greateſt reſtraints 
upon human depravity, but which men fre- 
quently abuſe in a perſuaſion that they may 
commit crimes, and aſterwards expiate them; 
confeſſion, I lay, made it known to the chief 
penitentiary of Paris, that ſome perſons. had 
died by poiſon. He gave immediate notice of 
this to the government. The two Italians, who 
were ſuſpeBted, were confined in the Baſtile : 


' one of them died there; Exili continued in 


confinement without being convicted; and, 
from the midſt of a priſon he ſpread over Paris 
thoſe fatal ſecrets which coſt the civil lieutenaat 


Daubrai and his family their lives, and at laſt gave 


occaſion 
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occaſion to erecting the chamber of poiſons, 
commonly called The fiery chamber. t 
Love was the original ſource of theſe ſhocking 
adventures. The marquis of Brinvilliers, ſon- 
in- law to the civil lieutenant Daubrai, lodged 
in his houſe * St. Croix, a captain in his fe- 
giment, who was remarkable for his agreeable 
Pirie: His wife ſuggeſted to him the ill con- 
equences that this might produce. The huſ- 
band, however, was obſtinately bent upon hav- 
ing the young man live in the ſame houſe with. 
his wife, who was y ung, handſome, and very 
ſuſceptible of love. e event was ſuch as 
might have been expected; they conceived a 
mutual paſſion for each other. The civil ſieu- 
tenant, father of the marchioneſs, was ſevere 
and imprudent enough to cauſe the captain to 
be ſent to the Baſtile, when it would have bet 
ſufficient to ſend him to his regiment. St. Croix 
unluckily happened to be confined in the ſame 
chamber with Exili. This Italian taught him 
to wreak his revenge. The conſequences, 
which are enodgh to make one ſhudder with 
horror, are univerſally known. _ 
The marchioneſs did not make any attei 
upon the life of her huſband, who conſidered 
with indulgence a paſſion of which he himſelf 
had been the Sg. PE her 2 deſire of 
vengeance impelled her to poiſon her father, 
he a brothers, and ber filter. Though 
guilty of ſuch execrable crimes, ſhe retained a 


0 


In the hiſtory of Lewis XIV, publiſhed in the.name of 
La Martiniere, he is called the Abbe de la Croix, This 
hiſtory, defective in every thing, confounds names, dates, 
and events, | Te OCT PEP TINT HAY 
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ſenſe of religion: ſhe often went to confeſſion; 
and even when ſhe was apprehended at Liege, 
a general confeſſion written with her own hand 
was found upon her. This was not conſidered 
as a poſitive proof of her guilt, but only as a 


preſumptive. It is not true that ſhe made ex- 


periments of the efficacy of her powders in the 
hoſpitals, according to the popular report which 
has been adopted by the author of the remark- 
able trials, the work of a lawyer without em- 
ployment, and calculated to amuſe the vulgar. 
Bat it is true that both ſhe and St. Croix had 
private connexions with perſons ſince accuſed 
of the fame crimes. She was burnt in 1679, 
her head being firſt cut off. But this crime 
continued to infect Paris from 1670, when 
Exili began to compoſe poiſons, till 1680. It 
cannot be concealed from the world that Pen- 
nautier receiver- general for the dergy, and the 


friend of this woman, was accuſed ſome time 


after of having made uſe of theſe ſecrets, and 
that it coſt him one half of his wealth to ſtife 
the accuſation. 1e 6 | 
La Voiſin, la Vigoureux, a prieſt named le 
"Sage, and others, dealt in Exili's ſecrets, under 
the pretext of 8 perſons of curious and 
weak minds with the tight of apparitions: The 
crime was imagined to be more general than it 
really was. The Fiery chamber was eſtabliſhed 
at the arſenal near the Baſtile in 1680. Per- 
ſons of the firſt quality were cited before it: 
amongſt others, two nieces of cardinal Mazarin, 
the dutcheſs of Bouillon, and the counteſs of 
Soiſſons, mother to prince Eugene. They were 
not ordered into cuſtody, as we are told in the 
hiſtory of Reboulet. He is not leſs miſtaken 
when he aflerts that the dutcheſs appeared be- 

fore 
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fore her judges with ſo many friends, that ſhe 
wauld have been in no danger even if ſhe had 
been guilty. What friends could at that time 
bave ſcreened, any body from juſtice? The 
dutcheſs of Bouillon was accuſed of nothing 
but indulging an abſurd qurioſity. | 


1 
The countets,of Soiſſons, who retired 10 
Bruſſels, was charged with ſomething of a more 
ſerious nature. The marſſral of Luxembourg 
was conſined in the Baſtile. and underwent a 
long examination, after which he remained 
fourteen months longer in priſon. It is eaſy 
to conjecture the ſhocking reports which theſe 
accuſations gave jrife to in Paris. At length 
RT and her accomplices being burnt 
alive, theſe crimes, and inquiries: diſcontinued. 
This, abomination, however, was peculiar-to 
ſome individuals, and did not corrupt the re- 
fined manners of the nation: but it left in the 
minds of men an unhappy propenfity to ſufpeQ; 
natural deaths of being occaſioncd by violent 
MEANs. 5 418 Rei 
The ſame opinion which had been formed 
concerning the unbappy fate of Henriecta af 
England, dutcheſs of Orleans, was afrerwards 
revived. with reſpect to ber daughrer Mary 
Louiſa, Who was married in 3679 to Charles 
II. king of Spain. That young princeſs: ſet 
out for Madtid with regret. Mademoiſelle 
had often ſaid to the duke, of Orleans, brother to 
the king, Do not carry your daughter fo often 
to court; ſhe will be too unhappy elſewhere.” 
This young princeſs was defirous of marrying 
the dauphin. make yau queen of Spain, ſaid 
the king, what. more could l do ſor my daugh- 
ter?” © Ah! returned The, you might do much 
more 
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more for your niece.“ She died in the ye 
1689, at the ſame age as her mother, I 
was looked upon as an inconteſtible truth that 
the Auſtrian council of Charles II. was defirous 
of removing her out of the way, becauſe the 
loved ber country, and might prevent, the kin 
ber huſband from declaring for the allies, nt 
France. A fort of counter-poifon was ſent her 
from Verſailles; but theſe remedies are very pre- 
carious, ſince what may cure one diſorder or- 
caſioned by poĩſon, may increaſe another; and 
"there is no univerſal antidote. The pretended 
counter-poiſon arrived after her death. Thoſe 
Who have read the memoirs compiled by the 
marquis Dangeau, will find therein that the 
Eing faid at ſupper, „The queen of Spain has 
deen poiſoned by eating of an eel-pye; and the 
counteſs of Pernitz, with the two attendants 
8 and Nina, eating of it after her, have 
_ Joſt their lives by the fame poiſon.” C?“ 
After having read this extraordinary anecdote 
in theſe manuſcript memoirs, which are ſaid 
to have been wrote with care by a courtier, Who 
had ſcarce ever quitted Lewis XIV. during the 
ſpace of forty years, 1 till entertain ſome 
doubt: I enquired of the King's ancient do- 
meſtics, whether it was true that a monarch 
always fo teſetyed in his diſcourſe had expreſ- 
ſed himſelf in ſo indiſcrete a manner, The 
all aſſured me that nothing could be more falſe. 
I aſked the dutcheſs of St, Pierre, upon her re- 
turn from Spain, whether the three perſons 
above-mentioned had died at the fame time 
with the ; PE ; ſhe gave me convincing proofs 
that they had all three long ſurvived their mi- 
ſtreſs. In a word, I made 3 diſcovery that tele 
Dea 1 Aran Bee 
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memoirs of the marquis Dangeau were no- 
thing more than a collection of news, wrote 
by one of his ſootmen; and this may be very 
eaſily perceived by the ſtile, the trifling circum- 
A nces, and the falſhoods with, v-hich it abounds. 
After all theſe diſmal ideas, to which the death 
of Henriea of England has led us, we, muſt 
now return to thoſe events, by which ber loſs 
was followed at court. The. princeſs-palatipe 
e er a year after, and was mother to 
1 e duke of Orleans, afterwards regent, of he 
Kingdom. She.was under the neceſſity of ab- 
juring Calviniſm, in order to marry the dyke 
of Orleans; but ſhe always retained a ſecget 
, Yeneration for her own religion, which is not 
: eaſy ſhaken off, when-it has been impreſſed 
n the mind from infancy. Cd by 
.... The, unfortunate adventure of one of the 
queen's maids of honour in 1673, gave riſe to 
A, new inſtitution, This misfortune is well 
| known by the ſonnet of the abortion, which 
has been fo frequently cited. Ps Fr 
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af os Phonneur defait 2 un crime a fon. bur 
Tunic ouvrage de Fangur,, 1 
De Thonneur funeſle victims xc. 
O thou! who dy'ſt imperfect and unborn, 
Sad compound of creation and decay, 
mbrio unform'd, deny'd the light of day, 
Ok blank and being the reproach and ſcorn,. 
| Produc4d by guilty love's impetuous 2 
N = guilty honour in its turn deſtray'd,.. ._ ;. 
he fatal work of love by ſtealth enjoy d, 0 
The hapleſs victim of ſtern honour”s * 
5 let 
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O let me calm the tempeſt of my breaſt; 

For thou in dark oblivion's ſhade at reſt 

Feel'ſt not theſe horrors of internal ſtrife. 
In thee two rival pow'rs their empire prove, 

Love in deſpite of honour gave thee life; 

But honour ſlew thee in deſpite of love. 


The dangerous ſituation of maid of honour 
in a gay and voluptuous court, occaſtoned 
twelve ladies of the bed chamber to be ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of the twelve maids of 
honour; and this regulation has ever ſince con- 
tinued in the queen's houſhold. This inſtitution 
rendered the court more numerous and magnt- 
ficent, by fixing there the huſbands and rela- 
tions of theſe ladies, which increaſed the number 
of thoſe who attended the court, and made it 
more brilliant. Q Mol | 
The princeſs of Bavaria, who had eſpouſed 
the dauphin, at this time added luftre and viva- 
city to the court. The marchioneſs of Mon- 
teſpan always attracted the chief attention: 
but at laſt ſhe ceaſed to pleaſe; and her violent 
emotions of grief by no means conciliated the 
almoſt alienated affection of the monarch. 
However, her connection with the court al- 
ways continued, as ſhe was poſſeſſed of a con- 
ſiderable place there, being ſuperintendant of 
the queen's houſhold. Her connexion with the 
king ſubſiſted likewiſe, by means of the chil- 
dren he had by her, the force of habit, and the 
aſcendant ſhe had acquired. * 
She retained all the outward ſhew of eſteem 
and friendſhip, but that was no conſolation to 
her; and the king afflicted at being the oc- 
caſion of her frequent inquietudes, and inſpired 
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by another paſſion, began already to find a 
A in converſing with madame de Main- 
tenon, which he no longer enjoyed with his 
former miſtreſs. He found bimſelf at once di- 
vided between madame de Monteſpan, whom 
he could not forſake, mademoiſelle Fontagne, 
whom he loved, and madame de Maintenon, 
whoſe converſation was become neceſſary to his 
diſtracted mind. The riyalſhip of thels three 
kept the whole: court in fuſpence, It reflects 
great honour upon Lewis XIV. that | none” of 
theſe intrigues had any influence upon public 
affairs; and that love, which d iſturbed thEcburt, 
never cauſed the leaſt diſturbance in the ling 
dom. There cannot, in my opinion, be à bet- 
ter proof that the ſoul of Lewis was as great 
as it was tender. 

' Tfhouldeven look upon theſe court inttigues, 
which have no ſort of connexion with Pate 
affairs, as undeſerving of a place in this hiſtöry, 
if the name of Lewis XIV. did not rehder every 
thing intereſting, and if the veil had not been 
removed from thoſe myſteries by ſeveral hiſto- 


rians, who have for the _— rod disfigured 
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Fontagne, the birth of a ſon, whom ſhe 


bore to the bg, in 1680, and. the title of dutcheſs | 
with which, ſhe was graced, all coolpired to pre - 


vent madame de Maintenon from. obtaining the 
firſt place; to which, as yet, The Gur cu, not ws 


and which.” ſhe np oſſeſſed oF. 


The marchioneſs de Mins 
no declared rival, was no a ab 
x Uh wearied with her. and, 17 . 

amings. en men are. e Vigour 
. almoſt all 7 8 5 HY 2p of an 

ecable Woman; the weight of public affairs, 
eCecally. renders ſuch a, relaxation extremely 
neceſſary, / The new favourite, madame de 
Maintenon, WO perceived the ſecret power ſhe 
was daily acquiring, conducted herſelf with that 
artful-addrefs which is ſo natural to the female 
ſex, and is by no means diſpleaſing to the male. 
She one day wrote to madame de Frontenac, her 
couſin, in whom ſhe repoſed the moſt perfect 
confidence, Whew be leaves me, he is al- 
« ways in affliction ; but never in deſpair.” 
While her intereſt was thus increafing, and that 


of madame de Monteſpan drawing towards a 


dutcheſs of Foatagne and h 
e 1 5 3 


end, the two rivals ſaw each other every = 


ſometimes with a ſecret uneaſineſs, and ſome- 
times With a tranſient familiarity, which the ne- 


_ of converling together, and the fatigue of 


per- 
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perpetual conſtraint, - obliged them to aſſume. 
They both agreed en has. of all that 
paſled at court v. The work was.never brought | 
to any degree of perfection. Madame de Mon- 
teſpan was wont, in the latter years of her liſe, 
to divert herſelf in reading ſome of theſe memairs 
to her friends. That, ſpirix of devotion, Which 
mingled itſelf in all theſe ſecret intrigues, con- 
tributed tilt more to ſtrengthen the influence of 
madame de Maintenon, and to weaken that of 
madame de Monteſpan.” The king began to. 
reproach, himſelf. for his attachment to a married 
woman, and felt this ſcruple the more ſenſibly” 
as he no longer felt the power of love. Things 
continued in this ſtate of perplexity until 1685, a 
year rendered memorable by the revocation of 
the" edict of Nants. Scenes of a Very different 
nature were then preſented to the public view: 
on the one hand, the deſpair and l art 
of the nation; on the other, new feaſts at Ver- 
ſailles, Trianon and Marli built, Nature forced 


in all theſe beautiful ſpots, and gardens formed 
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„The Memoirs, publiſhed under the name of Mad. de 
Maintenon, relate, that ſhe ſaid to madame de Monteſpan, 
in ſpeaking of her d I dreamed that we were on 


— 
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Fontevraut. This ſtory is borrowed from the famous - 
duke d'Epernon, who. met. the cardinal de Richelieu on the 
ſtair· cafe of the Louvre in 1624, The cardinal aſked him, 
46 What news?** None, ſaid he, except that you are 

going up, and I am coming down.”” But the beauty of 
the alluſon is deſtroyed by adding, that ſrom a ſtair-caſe 
one could mount to the clouds. It is to be remarked, that 
in moſt, books of anecdotes, in the ra, the authors. al- 

ways aſcribe to their ſpeakers. t 


. 


that have been ſaid a 


century, or even ſeveral centuries before. 
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with all the taſte and elegance that art cquld be- 
ſtow. The wertiage + the grandſon "of "t _ 
great Conde wirt *madeado; elle d&Na antes, 
king's daughter” madame de Monteſpan, was 
ths ſaſt enünph that thief Whio'tiow Vegan 
to retire” from Sdürt! er n 
The king Aſterwards diſposgd in marriage of 
other two children; whom! At had by the fame 
lady ; to wit, mademoiſeſle de e el the duke 
de Chartres, whom we' Have fince 5755 of 
the kingdom; mA ; zee e Mi 700 iſa 
Henedicta de Bourb rand 850 rt the 
or Conde; a cher . A 1 P! 5 duke, a 
inceſs diſtingul ed vit, and her tate 
for the polite arts. — 'who have ever 2 
proached the 86e ase, "% or tlie palace 42 
Sceaux, know that all the popular ont relating 
to her marriage, and fetafled. in ſo many hiſto: 
ries,” are abſolute! Talſe and proundſeſs.” 
l 6p d epd rep iir more Han twenty d 2 
rent v es — the houfe of Orleans Ind the 
houſe'6f Conde rejected the propoſals' with in 
digtfhtior4* vou will : find t& written; thar' the 
princeſs,” the duke de · Chartres's mother, threat: 
ene daher fon Pay; that ſhe even bend Him. 
er the Conſtitution relate, with 
a ve. ſerious 5 150 1510 king having em-, 
abbe du Bois, ſub-preceptor to t 
p 2 cu to 4 8 ARG =” 218 
ow great difficulty in ſucceeding; and that he 
aſked the cardinal's hat as a reward for his la- 
bour.. Whate pr relafts to. the gourt is Written. : 
with as little. regard. 10. h in 36 of, pur, 
modern hiſtortes. 400 90 
Befere the marriage between the duke and 
33 Nantes Was celebrated, the mar. 
dus 
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ais de Seignelai gave the king an entertainment 
worthy of that monarch in the gardens de Sceaux, 
laid out by Le Notre with as much taſte and ele- 
gance as thoſe of Verſailles; and the entertain- 
ment was embelliſhed by a repreſentation of the 
I'Idylle de la Paix, compoſed by Racine. There 
was another carouſal at Verſailles; and, after 
the marriage, the king diſplayed a ſcene of un- 
common .magnificence, of which cardinal Ma- 
zarin had given the firſt ſpecimen in 1656, 
There were placed in the hall of Marli four 
ſhops, filled with all the richeſt and moſt exqui- 
ſite curioſities that the induſtry of the Pariſian 
artiſts could produce. Theſe four ſhops were ſo 
many ſuperb. decorations, repreſenting the four 
ſeaſons of the year. Madame de Monteſpan 
kept one of them with the Dauphin: her rival 
kept another with the duke de Maine. The two 
new-married' noblemen had each his ſhop; the 
duke with madame de Thiange; and the dutcheſs, 
who, on account of her youth, could not de- 
cently keep a ſhop with a man, was with ma- 
dame de Chevreux. The ladies and gentlemen, 
who were named for this excurſion, drew by lot 
the jewels with which theſe ſhops were adorned. 
Thus the king made preſents to all his court, in 
a manner worthy of himſelf. The lottery of 
cardinal Mazarin was neither ſo ingenious, nor 


ſo brilliant. Theſe lotteties had formerly been 
uſed by the Roman emperors ; but none of them 


ever thought of heightening their magaificence 
by ſuch an air of gallantry. 

After the marriage of her daughter, madame 
de Momteſpan appeared no more at court. She 
continued to live at Paris with great dignity. She 
had a large annuity, ſettled upon her for liſe ; 
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the king ordered a penſion of a thouſand louis- 
d'ors to be paid her every month. She went 
yearly to drink the waters at Bourbon; and mat- 
ried the young women in the neighbourhood, to 
whom ſhe gave portions. She was now paſt the 
age when the imagination, ſtruck with lively im- 
preſſions, ſends people to a nunnery. She died 
at Bourbon in 1707. i une bi 
About a year after the marriage of mademoi- 
ſelle de Nantes with monſieur the duke, the 
prince of Conde died at Fontainbleau, in the 
ſixty-ſixth year of his age. His death was occa- 
ſioned by à diſeaſe, which was rendered. more 
violent by a journey he took to viſit the dutcheſs, 
who was ſeized with the ſmall - pox. From this 
anxious concern for the ſafety of the dutcheſs, 
which coſt him his life, one may eaſily judge 
whether he had any averſion to the marriage of 
his grandſon with the daughter of the king and 
of madame de Monteſpan, as has been reported 
by all thoſe lying gazettes with which Holland 
was then oyer- run. We even find, in a hiſt 
of the prince of Conde, produced from the ſame 
repoſitories of ignorance and impoſture, that-the 
king took a pleaſure in mortifying that prince on 
all occaſions ; and that, at the marriage of the 
princeſs of Conti, daughter to madame de la 
Valiere, the ſecretary of ſtate refuſed him the 
title of High and Mighty Lord, as if that were 
a title commonly given to princes of the blood. 
But how could the author, who compoſed the 
Hiſtory of Louis XIV. in Avignon, partly from 
theſe wretched memoirs, be ſo ignorant of the 


world, and of the cuſtom of our court, as to 
relate the like talſhoods ? 
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Mean while, after the marriage of the dutcheſs, 
10 the total eclipſe of the mother, ee de 
Maintenon, victorious over all oppoſition, 
ſuch an aſcendant, and inſpired — XI 1 
ſo much love, and ſo many ſcruples of con- 
ſcience, that, by the advice of father de la 
Chaiſe, he married her privately in the month 
of January, 1686, in a little chapel, which ſtood 
at the end of the apartment that was afterwards 
poſſeſſed by the duke of Burgundy. There was 
no contract, nor any articles of marriage. Har- 
lai de Chamvalon, archbiſhop of Paris, aſſiſted 

by the confeſſor, gave them the nuptial bene- 
diction. Montchevreuil 4, and Bontems, firſt 
valet de chambre, were preſent as witneſſes. It 
is no longer poſſible to ſuppreſs this fact, which 
has been mentioned by ſo many authors, who 
have been miſtaken, however, with regard to the 
names, the place, and the dates. Lewis XIV. 
was then in his forty- eighth year, and the la 
be married in her fiſty ſecond. This king, al- 
ready covered with glory, 05 was deſirous of min- 
gling the innocent plea 

the cares of ſtate. The martiage did nat en- 
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+ And not the chevalier de Fourbin, as the Memoirs of 
.Choify aſſert, None are intruſted with ſuch a ſecret but 
faithful domeſtics, and people attached by their places to 
the perſon of their maſter. There was no formal act of 
celebration: that is only employed to prove the reality of 
the wedding; but the prefent marriage was a marriage of 
conſcience. How could any one have the impudence to 
report, that aſter the death of Harlai, archbiſhop of Paris, 
which happened in 1695, almoſt, ten years afrer the. mar- 
riage, his lackeys found the form of the marriage ceremony 
in his old breeches? This ſtory, which is even too mean 
for lackeys, is only to be found in the Memoirs of —_ 
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gage him in any thing unworthy of his rank; 
and it was always a doubtful point at court, whe- 
ther madame de Maintenon was married or not. 
She was reſpected as the choice of the king; 
but never treated as queen. 

We are apt to conſider the fate of this lady as 
ſomething very ſurpriſing, though hiſtory ſupplies 
us with many inſtances of greater and more diſ- 
tinguiſhed fortunes, which had a meaner and 
lower origin. The marchioneſs de St. Sebaſtian, 
married to Victor-Amadeus, king of Sardinia, 
was not ſuperior to madame de Maintenon; Ca- 
therine, empreſs of Ruſſia, was greatly inferior; 
and the firſt wife ® of James II. king of England, 
was far beneath her, according to the prejudices 
of Europe, unknown in other 'parts of the 
world. e 

She was of an ancient family, and grand- 
daughter to Theodore-Agrippa d' Aubigne, gen- 
tleman of the bed chamber to Henry IV. Her 
father, Conſtant d' Aubignẽ, having formed a de- 
ſign of ſettling in Carolina, and having applied 
to the Engliſh for that purpoſe, was thrown into 
priſon in the caſtle "Trompette ; from whence he 
was delivered by the daughter of the governor, 
whoſe name was de Cardillac, a gentleman of 
Bourdelois. Conſtantius d'Aubigne married his 
benefaGireſs in 1627, and carried her along with 
him to Carolina: but returning to France, in a 
few years after, they were both committed to 
cuſtody, at Niort in Poitou, by order of the 


What! was the daoghter of the great earl of Claren- 
don, lord high chancellor of Great Britain, and prime mi- 
niſter te king Charles II. inferior in rank to the widow of 
poor Scarron the burleſque poet? Sure our author has for- 
$ot himſelf on this occaſion, | 


court. 


ai ae 


court. It was in this priſon of Niort that Frances 
d' Aubigne was born in 1635: a woman deſtined 
by heaven to ſuffer all the hardſhips, and to en- 
joy all the favours of fortune. Carried to Ame-. 
rica at three years of age; left on the ſhore by 
the negligence of a. ſervant, where ſhe was on 
the point of being devoured by a ſerpent ; brought 
back an orphan at ten years of age; educated . 
with great ſeverity in the houſe of madame de. 
Neuillant, ber relation, and mother to the 
dutcheſs de Navailles. She was ſo happy as to 
marry, in 1651, Paul Scarron, who lived near 
ber in Hell- ſtreet. Scarron was of an an- 
cient family belonging to the parliament, and 
illuſtrious by its great alliances ; but the charac- 
ter of a wit, and of burleſque writer, which he 
bore, leſſened his dignity, at the ſame time that 
it made him more generally beloved. It was, 
however, a very lucky incident for mademoiſelle 
& Aubigne to get this man for a husband, de- 
formed and impotent as he was, and poſſeſſed of 
but a ſmall fortune. Before her marriage, ſhe 
abjured the Calviniſtical religion, which was her 
own as well as that of her anceſtors. . Her beau- 
ty and her wit were ſuch, that ſhe ſoon began to: 
be diſtinguiſhed. Her acquaintance was eagerly 
courted by the beſt company in Paris; and this 
part of her youth was doubtleſs the happieſt time 
of her life“. After her husband's death, which 
hap- 


— 
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® It is ſaid, in the pretended Memoirs of Maintenon, 
tom. i. p. 216, that for a long time ſhe lay in the ſame bed 
with the celebrated Ninon Lenclos, according to the hear- 
fay reports of the abbe de Chateauneuf, and of the author 
of the Age of Lewis XIV. But there is not a ſyllable of 
fuch an anecdote to be found in the author of the Age of 
H 3 Lewis 
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gage him in any thing unworthy of his rank; 
and it was always a doubtful point at court, whe- 
ther madame de Maintenon was married or not. 
She was reſpected as the choice of the king; 
but never treated as queen. 

We are apt to conſider the fate of this lady as 
ſomething very ſurpriſing, though hiſtory ſupplies 
us with many inſtances of greater and more diſ- 
tinguiſhed fortunes, which had a meaner and 
lower origin. The marchioneſs de St. Sebaſtian, 
married to Victor-Amadeus, king of Sardinia, 
was not ſuperior to madame de Maintenon; Ca- 
therine, empreſs of Ruſſia, was greatly inferior; 
and the firſt wife “ of James II. king of England, 
was far beneath her, according to the prejudices 
of Europe, unknown in other parts of the 
world. a n , 

She was of an ancient family, and grand- 
daughter to Theodore-Agrippa d'Aubigne, gen- 
tleman of the bed chamber to Henry IV. Her 
father, Conſtant d'Aubigne, having formed a de- 
ſign of ſettling in Carolina, and having applied 
to the Engliſh for that purpoſe, was thrown into 
priſon in the caſtle Trompette ; from whence he 
was delivered by the daughter of the governor, 
whoſe name was de Cardillac, a gentleman of 
Bourdelois. Conſtantius d'Aubigne married his 
benefadireſs in 1627, and carried her along with 
Him to Carolina: but returning to France, in a 
few years after, they were both committed to 
cuſtody, at Niort in Poitou, by order of the 


* What! was the davghter of the great earl of Claren- 

_ don, lord high chancellor of Great Britain, and prime mi- 
niſter te king Charles II. inferior in rank to the widow of 

poor Scarron the burleſque poet? Sure our author has for- 

ot himſelf on this occaſion, f | 


court. 


asi wv 


court. It was in this priſon of Niort that Frances 
d' Aubigne was born in 1635: a woman deſtined 
by heaven to ſuffer all the hardſhips, and to en- 
joy all the favours of fortune. Carried to Ame-. 
rica at three years of age; left on the ſhore by 
the negligence of a. ſervant, where ſhe was on 
the point of being devoured by a ſerpent ; brought 
back an orphan at ten years of age; educated . 
with great ſeverity in the houfe of madame de. 

Neuillant, her relation, and mother to the 
dutcheſs de Navailles. She was ſo happy as to. 
marry, in 1651, Paul Scarron, who lived near 
her in Hell- ſtreet. Scarron, was of an an- 

cient family belonging to the parliament, and 
illuſtrious by its great alliances ; but the charac- 
ter of a wit, and of burleſque writer, which he 
bore, leſſened his dignity, at the ſame time that 
it made him more generally. beloved. It was, 
however, a very lucky incident for mademoiſelle 
d' Aubigne to get this man for a husband, de- 
formed and impotent as he was, and poſſefled of 
but a ſmall fortune. Before her marriage, ſhe 
abjured the Calviniſtical religion, which was her 
own as well as that of her anceſtors. Her beau- 
ty and her wit were fuch, that ſhe ſoon began to: 
be diſtinguiſhed. Her acquaintance was eagerly 
courted by the beſt company in Paris; and this 
part of her youth was doubtleſs the happieſt time 
of her life “. After her husband's death, which 
| hap- 


3 
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® It is ſaid, in the pretended Memoirs of Maintenon, 
tom. i. p. 216, that for a long time ſhe lay in the ſame bed 
with the celebrated Ninon Lenclos, according to the hear- 
fay reports of the abbe de Chateauneuf, and of the author 
of the Age of Lewis XIV. But there is not a ſyllable of 
ſuch an anecdote to be found in the author of the Age of 
H 3 Lewis 
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happened in 1660, ſhe continued long to ſolicit 
the king for a ſmall penſion of fifteen hundred 
livres, which Scarron had enjoyed. At laſt, 
aftet ſome years had elapſed, the king gave her 
a penſion of two thouſand; addreſſing her at the 
ſame time in the following ſtrain, “ Madam, I 
ave made you wait long; but you have ſo many 
friends, that I was determined to have all the 
merit of this action to myſelf.” em 
This anecdote I had from the cardinal de 
Fleury, who took a pleaſure in frequently re- 
ting it, becauſe he ſaid that Lewis XIV. paid 
9 ſame compliment when he gave him 
the biſhopric of Frejus. Fx e ee 
And yet it appears, from the letters of madame 
de Maintenon herſelf, that ſhe was indebted to 
madame de Monteſpan for this ſmall ſupply, 
which delivered her from extreme poverty, She 
was taken farther notice of ſome years after 
when, there was a neceſſity for educating pri- 
vately the duke de Maine, whom the king bad 
in 1670 by the marchioneſs de Monteſpan. It 
was not ſurely until the year ,1672 that ſhe was 
choſen to ſuperintend this private education. St 
ſoys, in one of her letters, If the children art 


2 2. 25 


Lewis XIV. nor in the remaining works of the abbé de 
Chateauneuf. The author of Maintenon's Memoirs quotes 
only at random. This circumſtance is mentioned no where, 
except in the Memoirs of the marquis de la Fare, p. 190, 
Amſterdam edition. It was a cuſtom, it is true, for people 
ro ſhare_their beds with their friends ; and this cuſtom, 
which is now extinct, was very ancient, even "at cbürt. 
We find, in the Hiftory of France, that Charles IX. in 
order to fave the count de Briſſac from the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew, adviſed him to fleep at the Louvre in his bed; 
and that the duke of Cuiſe and the prince of Cone lay 
together for a long time, — 
oj. | * the 


D 


the king's, I will chearfully undertake the taſkæ; 
but I would not willingly take the charge of m 
dame de Monteſpan's children: the king mu 
therefore give me orders: this is my laſt word.“ 
Madame de Monteſpan had not two children 
intil 1672, the duke de Maine, and the count 
le Vexin. Hence it is evident, that the dates of 
nadame de Maintenon's letters in 1670, in which 
e ſpeaks of thoſe two children, one of whom 
was not yet born, muſt neceſſarily be falſe. Al- 
moſt all the dates of theſe printed letters are 
equally erroneoub. This ene would give 
one reaſon to ſuſpect the authenticity of theſe 
letters, did we not diſcover in them ſuch ſtrong 
marks of truth and ingenuity as it is almoſt im- 
poflible to counterfeit. N Gap (hf'Þ 
It is a matter of no great conſequence to know 
in what, particular year this 715 undertook the 
care of the natural children of Lewis XIV. but 
the attention given to theſe minute circumftances 
may ſerve to ſhew with what ſcrupulous exact- 
neis we have iclated the principal events in this 
The duke de Maine was born with a deformed 
foot, The firſt phyſician, d'Aquin, 'who was in 
the ſecret, adviſed to ſend him to the waters of 
Barege. Strict ſearch was made for a perſon of 
integrity, who might be intruſted with this pre- 
cious charge. The king mentioned . madame 
-Scarron . M. de Louvois went privately to Paris 
to make the propoſal to her. From that time 


The author of the romance, intituled the Memoirs of 
Mad, de Maintenon, makes her ſay, upon ſeeing the Cha- 
teau Trompette, There is the place where I was edu- 
cated, &.“ This is evidently falſe: ſhe was educated at 


Niort. 
H 4 ſhe 
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fhe had the care of the duke de Maine's educa- 
tion, being appointed to that employment by the 
king, and not by madame de Monteſpan, as has 
been reported. She immediately wrote to the king, 
who was greatly charmed with her letters. Such 
was the beginning of her good fortune ; her me- 
rit completed the reſt. | | | 

The king, who at firft could not endure* her 
company, paſled by degrees from averſion to 
confidence, and from confidence to love. His 
letters, which ſtill remain, are a much more 
precious treaſure than is commonly imagined : 
they diſcover that mixtyre of religion and gal- 
lantry, of dignity and weakneſs, which is ſo fre- 
quently to be found. in the human mind, and 
which filled the foul of Lewis XIV. The mind 
of madame de Maintenon ſeems, at once, to be 
inſpired with a true ambition, and a true deyo- 
tion. Her confeſſor, Gobelin, approves equally 
of both: he is alike a director and a courtier, 
His penitent, though guilty of ingratitude to 
madame de Monteſpan, ſtill continues to dif- 
ſemble her crime. The confeſſor encourages 
the illuſion; and ſhe calls in religion to the aſ- 
fiſtance of her ſuperannuated charms, in order 
to ſupplant her benefactreſs, who is now become 
'ber rival. 

This ftrange mixture of love and ſcruples on 
the part of the king, and of ambition and devo- 
tion on the part of the new miſtreſs, ſeems to 
have continued from 1680 to 1686, which was 
the zra of their marriage. x 

Her elevation was only a retreat. Shut up in 
her apartment, which was on the ſame floor with 
that of the king, ſhe confined herſelf to the 
company of two or three ladies, who had _ 

| ike 
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like herſelf; and even theſe ſhe ſaw but ſeldom, 
The king went to her chamber every day after 
dinner, and before and after ſupper, tad tarried 
with her until midnight. He there deliberated 
with his miniſters; while madame de Maintenon 
employed herſelf in reading, or in needle- work; 
never diſcovering the leaſt forwardneſs to talk of 
ſtate - affairs; frequently ſeeming to be ignorant 
of them; carefully avoiding every thing that 
might have the leaſt appearance of cabal or in- 
trigue; more deſirous of pleaſing him that go- 
verned, than of governing herſelf ; and husband- 
ing her intereſt with the greateſt ceconomy, by 
never employing it without extreme cireumſpec- 
tion. She did not avail herſelf of her place, to 
make all the dignities and great employments 
fall into her family. Her brother the count 
d' Aubigne, though an old lieutenant- general, was 
not even a. marechal of France. A blue rib- 
band“ and fome appropriation in the farms 
of the public revenues, were his only fortune: 
hence it was that he ſaid to the marechal de Vi- 
vonne, brother to madame de Monteſpan, that 
he had received his marechal's ſtaff in ready 
money . 5 | 
The marquis de Villette, her nephew, or her 
couſin, was only a commodore. Madame de 
Cailus, daughter to the ſame marquis de Villette, 
had. but a very ſmall portion given her in mar- 
riage by Lewis XLV. Matame de Maintenon, 
when the married her. niece, d' Aubigné to the 


— HE. —— 


* The badge of a knight of the order of the Holy Ghoſt. 

1 See his Letters to lu brother: “ I heſeec you, fays 
he, to live ſparingly, and co huſband the eighteen thouſand 
livres we have gained: we ſhall get more money when that 
is done.“ H 5 : 
0 ſon 
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fon of the firſt marechal de Noailles *, gave her 
but two hundred thouſand livres ; the king made 
up the reſt. She endeavoured to make the pub- 

_ lic excuſe her elevation, in favour of her diſinte- 
reſtedneſs. The wife of the marquis de Villette, 
and who was afterwards lady Bolingbroke, could 
obtain nothing from her. I have frequently heatd 
her ſay, that ſhe upbraided her couſin with the 
little ſervice ſne did her family; and that ſhe told 
her in a paſſion, Vou obſtinately perſiſt to act 
up to your moderate plan, and your family muſt 

be the victim of your moderation.“ Madame de 
Maintenon forgot every thing, when ſhe was in 
the leaſt apprehenſive of offending Lewis XIV. 
She had not even the courage to ſupport car- 
dinal de Noailles againſt father Le Tellier. She 
had a great friendſhip for Racine; but that friend- 
ſhip was not ſtrong enough to protect him againſt 
a flight reſentment of the king. One day beivg 
deeply affected with the eloquence with which 
- he repreſented the calamities of the people in 
1698, calamities which are always exaggerated, 
© but which have ſince been carried to a deplorable 
pitch, ſhe prevailed opon her friend to draw up 
a memorial, pointing out the evil and the reme- 
dy. The king having read it, and ſhewn him- 
ſelf diflatisfied with the contents, ſhe had the 
_ weakneſs to name the author, and to promiſe. not 


1 


. n 


© ® The compiler of Maintenon's Memoirs fays, tom iv. 
p. 200, Rouſſeau, a venomous viper towards his bene- ' 
factors, compoſed ſome lampoons upon the marechal de 
Noailles.“ This is falſe : we ought not to calumniate any 
' ens. Rouſſeau, who was then very young, did not know 
the firſt marechal de Noailles. The lampoon was written 
by a gentleman of the name of Cabonat, who openly ac- 

knowledged himſelf to be the author. l 
* | 5 0 
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to defend him. Racine, ſtill weaker, if poſſible, 


than her, was ſeized with exceſſive grief, which 


1 


drought him to the grave “. 


The ſame diſpoſition that rendered her inca- 


pable of doing a ſetvice, made her likewiſe in- 
capable of doing an injury. The abbẽ de Choiſy 


relates, that the miniſter Louvois fell on his 


knees before Lewis XIV. in order to diſſuade 


him from marrying the widow Scarron. If the 


abbẽ de Choiſy knew this fact, madame de Main- 


tenon was not ignorant of it; and yet ſhe not 


only forgave that miniſter, but ſne even appeaſed 


times threw his maſter rx. 


the firſt tranſports of paſſion into which the 


blunt behaviour of the marquis de Louvois eure 


Hence 


% 4 - y 
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© ® This fact is related by the ſon of the illuſtrious Racine, 


in his Life of his father. 


1 Who would imagine, that, in the Memoirs of madame 
de Maintenon, tom. iii. p. 237, it ſhould be ſaid that this 
miniſter was afraid of being poiſoned by the king. Strange! 


that at Paris we ſhould publiſh horrid falſhoods at the end 


of ſo many ridiculous fables. ' 3 : 
This ſtupid and ſhocking ftory is founded on a common 


report, which was ſpread abroad after the death of the 


marquis de Louvois. This miniſter. was uſing the waters, 


_ which Seron his phyfician had preſcribed to him, and which 


Ligerie his ſurgeon made him drink. This is the ſame 


- Ligerie who gave the public the remedy which is now called 


the Poudre des Chartreux. This La Ligerie hath frequently 
told me, that he apprized M. de Louvois of the great riſk 


he ran by labovring while he drank the waters. The rpi- 


niſter, however, continued to attend upon buſineſs as uſual. 


He died ſuddenly on the 16th of July, 1691; and not in 
1692, as the author of theſe falſe Memoirs aſſerts. La 
_ Ligerie opened his body, and found no other cauſe of his 


death than what he had ſoretold. Some people took it into 


their heads to ſuſpect that the phyſician Seron had poiſoned 
a bottle of theſe waters, We have ſeen how common theſe 


in ju- 
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Hence it appears, that Lewis XIV. in marry- 
ing madame de Maintenon, only gave himſelf an 
agreeable ſubmiſſive companion. The only pub- 


lic diſtinction that diſcovered her private eleva- 
tion was, that at maſs ſhe occupied one of thoſe 
little pulpits, or gilded canopics, which ſeemed 


to be made for the king and queen. The devo- 
tion with which ſhe had inſpired the king, and 
which had contributed to facilitate her marriage, 


. a — 
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injurious ſuſpicions then were. It was pretended, that a 


neighbouring gentleman, whom Louvois had greatly pro- 
voked and abuſed, bribed the phyſician Seron. Some of 
theſe anecdotes are to be found in the Memoirs of the mar- 
quis de Fare, p. 249. The family of the marquis de Lou- 
vois did even impriſon a native of Lavay, who was a me- 
nial ſervant in the houſe ; but this poor man, who was 
perfectly innocent, was ſoon releaſed, But if people 
ſuſpected, though very unreaſonably, that a prince, who 
was an enemy to France, endeavoured to take away the 
life of a miniſter of Lewis XIV. this ſurely could never be 
a reaſon for ſuſpecting Lewis himſelf of the ſame crime. 
The ſame author; who, in the Memoirs of madame de 
Maintenon, hath collected ſuch a heap of falſhoods, alleges, 
in the ſame place, that the king ſaid, that he had got rid 
in one. year of three men whom he could not endure ; the 
marechal de la Feuillade, the marquis de Seignelai, and the 
marquis de Louvois. In the firſt place, M. de Seignelai 
did not die in 1691, but in 1690. In the ſecond place, to 
whom did Lewis XIV, who always ſpoke with great cir- 
cumſpection, and like a gentleman ; to whom did he ad- 
dreſs theſe imprudent and hateful words? To whom did he 
diſcover ſuch a cruel and ungrateful heart ? To whom could 
he ſay, that he was glad he had got rid of three men who 
had ſerved him with ſo much zeal and fidelity ? Is it law- 
ful thus to blacken, without the leaſt proof, without the 
leaſt appearance of probability, the memory of a king, 
who was always known to ſpeak with great prudence ? 
Every ſenſible reader beholds with contempt and indigna- 
tion theſe collections of lies, with which the public is 
crowded, | 
be- 
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became by degrees a real and deep ſenſe of reli- 
gion, which was greatly ſtrengthened by age and 
wearineſs. She had already acquired, both with 
the king and the court, the character of a foun- 
dreſs, by aſſembling at Noiſi a number of young 
ladies of quality; and the king had appropriate 
the revenues of the abbey of St. Denis to this 
riſing community. St. Cyr was built at the end 
of the park of Verſailles in 1686. She gave this 
ſettlement a complete form, compoſed the regu- 
lations of it with Godet Deſmarets, biſhop 'of 
Chartres, and was herſelf the ſuperior of the 
convent. She frequently went thither to paſs a 
few hours; and when I ſay that melanchely de- 
termined her to follow theſe amuſements, l only 
repeat-her own words. Read what ſhe wrote to 
madame de la Maiſonfort, of whom mention is 
made in the chapter of Quietiſm. 

„Why cannot I give you my experience? 
Why cannot I make you ſenſible of the me- 
lancholy that devours the Great, and of the 
difficulty they have to diſpoſe of their time? Do 
you not fee that I die of lowneſs of ſpirits, though 
poſſeſſed of a more ſplendid fortune than ever I 
could have hoped to obtain? I have been young 
and handſome ; I have taſted pleaſures; I have 
been univerſally beloved. In a more advanced 
age, I have paſled ſome years in the participa- 
tion of intellectual pleaſures: I am now arrived 
at the ſummit of fortune; and I aſſure you my 
dear, that every condition leaves a horrid void in 
the ſoul *.” 


— 


* This letter is authentic; and the author ſaw it in MS, 
before the ſon of the great Racine cauſed it to be printed, - 


Could 
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Could any thing undeceive men with regard 
to the pleaſures of an exalted ſtation, this letter 
cortainly would do it. Madam de Maintenon, 
who had no other cauſe of uneaſineſs than the 
uniformity of her life in the company of a great 
king, ſaid one day to the count d'Aubigne her 
brother, I can bear it no longer, I wiſh 1 
were dead.“ The anſwer which her brother gave 
her is well known. Tou have then got a 
-promiſe, ſaid he, of being married to the Al- 
mighty.“ Alz ei 6 
31 = the king's death, ſhe retired wholly: to 
St. Cyr. What is ſurpriſing is, that the king 
left her no fed ſalary. He recommended her 
to the duke of Orleans. She only deſired a 
penſion of eighty thouſand livres. This annuity 
was regularly paid her till her death, which hap- 
pened on the fifteenth of April 1719. The au- 
thor of her epitaph has affected too much to 
forget the name of Scarron: this name is not 
a diſgrace, and the omiſſion of it ſerves only to 
make one think that it is ſo. | 
The court became leſs gay and more ſerious, 
from the time that the king began to lead. a 
retired life with madam de Maintenon; and the 
ſevere fit of ſickneſs he had in 1686, contributed 
Kill more to deſtroy his taſte for thoſe ſplendid 
feaſts which he had hitherto celebrated almoſt 
every year. He was ſeized with a fiſtula in 
ano. The art of ſurgery, which under this 
reign. had made greater progreſs in France than 
in all the reſt of Europe, was not yet ſufficiently 
acquainted with this diſtemper. The cardinal 
de Richelieu had died of it for- want of proper 
treatment. The. king's: danger | alarmed: rhe 
whole nation, The churches were filled with 
T | crowds 


erowds of people, who, with tears in their eyes, 
implored the recovery of their ſouvereign. This 
expreſſion of univerſal pity and lamentation was 
_ ſomewhat a- kin to that which happened in the 
preſent age, when his ſucceſſor's life was in danger 
at Metz in 1744. Theſe two epochas will ſerve 
as perpetual monuments to remind kings of 
what they owe to a people who love them with 
ſuch a warmth of affectionnzn. 
As ſoon as Lewis XIV. felt the firſt attacks 
of his diſeaſe, his chief ſurgeon Felix went to 
the hoſpitals to ſearch for ſuch patients as were 
in the ſame condition. He conſulted the beſt 
ſurgeons; and, in conjunction with them, he 
invented ſome new inſtruments which abridged 
the operation, and rendered it leſs painful. The 
king ſuffered the operation without complaining : 
he cauſed his miniſters to hold a council at his 
bedſide the very ſame day; and that the news 
of his danger might occaſion no change of mea- 
ſures in the courts of Europe, he gave audience 
to the foreign ambaſſadors next day. To this 
fortitude 'of mind may be added the generoſity 
with which he rewarded Felix, to whom he gave 
an eſtate which was then worth fifty thouſand 
Alfter this the king went no more to the pub- 
lic ſhews. The dauphineſs of Bavaria, being 
feized: with a deep melancholy, and oppreſſed 
with a lowneſs of ſpirits, which brought her to 
the yu in 1690, refuſed: to join in any party 
of pleaſure, and obſtinately perſiſted to immure 
: herſelf in her chamber. She was fond of learn- 
ing: ſhe had compoſed ſome verſes ; but in ber 
melancholy ſhe was fond of nothing but ſolitude; 
a 11 3 | | vl i . „ Mes 
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It was the convent of St. Cyr that revived the 
taſte for the polite arts. Madame de Maintenon 
entreated Racine, who had renounced the thea- 
tre for the court and Janſeniſm, to write a tra- 
gedy that might be acted by her pupils; and 
the deſired the ſubject might be taken from the 
Bible. Racine compoſed Eſther. This piece, 
having been firſt tepreſented in the convent of 
St. Cyr, was afterwards. acted ſeveral times at 
Verſailles before the king in the winter 1689. 
The prelates and Jeſuits were eager to obtain a 
permiſſion of ſeeing this remarkable play. 

It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing that this piece was, 
at this time, - univerſally approved; and that, 
two years after, Athaliah, which was acted: 
the ſame perſons, was as univerſally condemne 
The caſe was quite the reverſe when theſe pieces 
were played at Paris, long after the author's 
death, and when all party - diſtinctions were ut - 
terly aboliſhed. Athaliah was repreſented in 
1717, and/ was received, as it deſerved, with 
great applauſe ; and Eſther, which was ated 
in 1921, excited no other feeling in the breafts 
of the ſpectators than languor and wearineſs; 
and never appeared more. But there were now no 
courtiers ſo complaiſant as to recognize Eſther in 
madame de Maintenon, and ſo malicious as to 
diſcover Vaſhti in madame de Monteſpan, Ha- 
man in M. de Louvois, and eſpecially the Hue- 
gonots, who were perſecuted by that miniſter; 
in the proſcription of the Jews. The impar- 
tial public could diſcover nothing in that piece 
but a plot without probability, and incapable of 
interetting, the. affections; and a- frantic king, 
who had lived ſix months with his wife without 
knowing who ſhe was, and who having, without 
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the leaſt pretext, given orders for butchering a 
whole nation, afterwards” cauſed his favourite 
to be hanged with as little reaſon, But, not- 
withſtanding the imperfection of the plot, thirty 
lines of Eſther are of more value than many 
tragedies which have met with great ſucceſs.- 
Theſe ingenious amuſements were revived in 
order to forward the education of Adelaide of 
Savoy, dutcheſs of Burgundy, who was brought 
to France at eleven years of age. in 
It is one of the many contradictions in our 
manners, that theatrical exhibitions ſhould be 
branded with a mark of infamy, and yet be con- 
ſidered as an amuſement the moſt noble and 
moſt worthy of perſons of royal birth. A little 
theatre was built in the apartment of Madame 
de Maintenon, on which the dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy and the duke of Orleans played with ſuch 
perſons of the court as were moſt remarkable 
for their wit and abilities. The famous actor 
Baron gave them leſſons, and played with them. 
Moſt of the tragedies of Duche, valet de cham- 
bre to the king, were compoſed for this theatre; 
and the abbe Genet, almener to the dutcheſs of 
Orleans, wrote ſome plays for the dutcheſs of 
Maine, which that princeſs and her court re- 

preſented, 
Theſe amuſements formed the taſte, and en- 
livened ſociety, How could the marquis de Ja 
Fare ſay in his memoirs, that “ after the death 
of the dauphineſs, all was play, confuſion, and 
impolitenefs ?” The courtiers frequently played 
in their excurſions to Marli and Fontainbleau; 
but never in the apartment of madame de Main- 
tenon; and the court hath always been con- 
ſidered as the ſtandard of the moſt perfect po- 
8 litene fs. 
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liteneſs. The dutcheſs of Orleans, then dut- 
cheſs of Chartres, the dutcheſs of Maine, the 
princeſs of Conti, and Madame the dutcheſs, 
diſproved by their conduct what the marquis de 
la Fare aſſerts. This man, in the ſoecial inter- 
courſes of lite, diſcovered the greateſt ſweetneſs 
of | temper, and yet his writings may almoſt be 
conſidered as a ſatire. He was diſſatisfied with 
the government: he paſſed his time in a ſociety 
of men who made a merit of condemning the 
eourt; and this ſociety converted a man of a 
molt amiable diſpoſition into an hiſtorian who is 
ſometimes unjuſt. 

But neither he, nor any of thoſe who eve 
cenſured Lewis XIV. with ſo much ſeverity, 
can deny that, till the battle of Hochſtet, he 
was the moſt powerful, the moſt a aificbnd; 
and the greateſt man in the world: for the? 
thete have been heroes, ſuch as John Sobieſki 
and the kings of Sweden, who have eclipſcd 
him as a warrior, no one has ever been able 
to eclipſe him as a monarch, It muſt likewiſe be 

owned, that he ſupported and repaired his loſſes. 
He- had failings; he committed faults; but 
would thoſe who condemn him habe been able 
to equal him had they been in his place! 1 

The dutcheſs of Burgundy improved. daily, in 
beauty and in merit. The praiſes beſtowed upon 
her liſter in Spain inſpired” her with- ah emula- 
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e If greatneſs of ſoul conſiſts in > lone ab. yagmarry an 
oftentation of - faſtidious pomp, a prodigality of -expence, 
an affectation of munificence; an inſolence of ambition, 
and a haughty reſerve of deportment ; Lewis certainly de- 
ſerved the dan ot of Great. Qualities which are really 
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tion, which redoubled her talent of pleaſing» 
She was not a perfect beauty; but ſhe had a 
countenance like that of her ſon, an air of 
grandeur, and a majeſtic ſtature, . Theſe advan- 
tages were greatly embelliſhed by her wit, and 
ſtill more by her extreme deſite of meriting the 
praiſes of all the world. She was, like Henrietta 
of England, the idol and the pattern of the 
court, and poſſeſſed of a ſtill higher rank, as 
ſhe, was on the point of aſcending, the throne. 
France, expected from the duke of Burgundy, 
ſuch a government as. the ſages of antiquity 
have figured to themſelves, but whoſe auſterity 
would be. ſoftened by the virtues and accom- 
pliſhments of this princeſs, which were of a na- 
ture to be more ſenſibly felt than the philoſophy 
o her huſband. Every body knows how. 
theſe hopes were fruſtrated. It was the fate of 
Lewis XIV. to ſee all his family periſh in France 
by premature deaths; his wife in the forty-fifth 
year of her age; his ſon in the fittiech “; and 
. ww INT 1 2} w 11 1122 Wh 
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The author of the Memoirs of madame de Mainten os, 
Wu in a chapter intitled, Mademoiſelle Choin, ſays, 
that the dauphin was in love with one of his own fiſters 
and that he afterwards married mademoiſelle Chofn. Thefe 
popular reports are known to be falſe by every ſenfible 
man. One ſhould- not only be a cotemporary, but bughe 
likewiſe. to be furniſhed: with proofs -beſore he ventures to 
advance ſuch anecdotes as theſe. There never was the 
leaſt evidence of the dauphin's having married tmadernoifelte 
Choin. To revive, aſter the expiration of ſixty years, 
theſe common reports, ſo vague, ſo improbable, and ſo 
generally condemned, is not to write hiſtory; it is te 
compile at random, the moſt ſcandalous fal ſhoods, in ore 
der to gain money. Upon hat foundation has this wri- 
ter the impudence to advance in page 244, wat the dut- 
cheſs of Burgundy ſaid to the prince her huſpand, “ IL 
1 Were 
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in a year after he had loſt his ſon, he ſaw his 
nh the dauphin duke of Burgundy, the 
auphineſs his wife, and their eldeft fon the 
duke of Brittany, carried to St. Denis in the 
fame funeral car, in the month of April 17123 
while the youngeſt of their children, who after- 
wards mounted the throne, was in his cradle at 
the point of death. The duke of Berry, bro- 
ther to the duke of Burgundy, followed them 
two years aſter; and his daughter, at the ſame 
time, was carried from her cradle to her grave. 
Theſe lamentable loſſes made ſuch a deep im- 
preſſion on the minds of men, that 1 have ſeen 
ſeveral perſons in the minority of Lewis XV. 
who could not mention them without tears: 
but amidſt ſo many untimely deaths, the fate of - 
him who ſeemed likely to fill the throne in a 
ſhort time, was moſt to be lamented. | 
The ſame ſuſpicion which prevailed at the 
death of Madame, and at that of Maria-Louiſa, 
= of Spain, were now revived with double 
ury. The/exceſs of the public grief might al- 
moſt have excuſed the calumny, could any thing 
have excuſed it. It was unreaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that any one would have taken off, by. a. 
violent death, ſo many royal perſons, and yet 
have left alive the only one that could avenge 
them. The diſeaſe of which the dauphin of 
Burgundy and his wife and ſon died, was an 
epidemical purple fever. This diſtemper de- 


were dead, would you compoſe the third volume of your 
family ” He makes Lewis XIV. and all the princes and 
miniſters talk as if he had heard them. There is hardly 
a. page in the memoirs that is not filled with ſuch bare- 
faced lies, as juſtly excite the indignation of every vir- 
tuous perſon. "het 3 ; 
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ſtroyed more than five hundred perſons in Paris 
in the ſpace of a month. The duke of Bour- 
bon, grandſon to the prince of Conde, the 
duke de la Tremouille, madame de la Vrilliere, 
and madame de Liſtenai, were ſeized with it at 
court. The marquis de Gondrin, ſon to the 
duke of Antin, died of it in two days, His 
wife, afterwards Counteſs of Thoulouſe, was at 
the point of death. This . diſeaſe over-ran 
all France. It carried off in Lorraine the 
eldeſt fon and daughter of Francis, that duke 
of Lorraine who was deſtined by heaven to be, 
one day, emperor, and to raiſe the houſe of Au- 
ſtria from its ſtate of deprefſion. * 
Mean while it was ſufficient that a phyſician 
called Bouden, a debauched, forward, and igno- 
rant fellow, uſed the following expreſſion ; 
« We do not underſtand ſuch diſeaſes.” This, 
J fay, was ſufficient to make calumny rage 
without controul. TD 
The prince had a laboratory, and ſtudied che- 
miſtry, as well as ſeveral other arts; this was 
an unanſwerable' proof. The clamour of the 
public was ſo terrible, one muſt have been a 
witneſs of it in order to beljeve it. Several 
amphlets, and ſome wretched hiſtories of Lewis 
IV. would eternize theſe ſuſpicions, did not 
men, who have had better opportunities of in- 
formation, take pains to deſtroy them. I will 
venture to ſay, that as I have long been ſenſible 
of the injuſtice of mankind, I have made ſeve- 
ral inquiries to come at the truth; and the 
following account has been frequently repeated 
to me by the marquis de Canillac, one of the 
moſt worthy men in the nation, and intimately 
connected with the ſuſpected prince, of whom 
he 
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he had afterwards juſt reaſon to complain. The 
marquis de Canillac, amidſt all this public cla- 
mour, went to vilit him in his palace. He 
found him ſtretched at full length on the ground, 
bathed'in tears, and frantie with deſpair: ' | 
chemiſt Homberg tan to the Baſtile, to ſurren- 
der himſelf a — 3 but no orders had been 
given to receive him, and accordingly he was not 
admitted. The prince himſelf (who would be- 
lieve it I) in the exceſs of his grief, deſired to 
be taken into cultody, and to have an opportu- 
nity of clearing his innocence by a formal trial; 
and his mother joined him in demanding” this 
cruel juſtification. The lettre de cachet was 
made out, but was not ſigned; and the mar- 
quis alone, amidſt this general. fermentation, 
preſerved ſo much -preſence of mind as to per- 
ceive the dangerous conſequences of fuch a def- 
perate meaſure, He prevailed upon the prince's 
mother to oppoſe this ignominious lettre de 
cachet. Dhe monarch who granted it, and the 
prince who demanded it, were equally un- 


happy *. | 
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* The author of the Life of the duke of Oileans was 
the firſt that mentioned theſe cruel ſuſpicions. He was a 
Jeſuit of the name of La Motie, the ſame that preached 
at Roben againſt this prince during his regency, and who 
afterwards took reſuge in Holland under the name of La 
Hode. He was acquainted with ſome public facts. He 
ſays, tom. i. pag. 112, that, the prince who was ſo un- 
July ſuſpeAed, offered to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner ; 
and this is very true. La Motte had no oppertunity of 
knowing how M. de Canillac oppoſed this ſtep, which was 
ſo injurious to the prince's innocence. All the other 
anecdotes he relates are falſe. Reboulet, who copied 
him, ſays pag. 143, tom. Viii. the youngeſt child of the 

duke 
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LEWIS XIV. concealed his grief from. ihe 

world, and appeared in public as uſual-; 
but in private the pain of ſo. many misfortunes 
1 him to the . and threw him into 
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duke and dutcheſs of Burgundy was ſaved by the counter- 
poiſon of Venice, There is no counter-poiſon of Venice 
that is thus given at random. Phyſic knows no general 
antidotes that cure a diſeaſe, the cauſe of which is un- 
known. All the ſtories which were ſpread abroad in, the 
world at that unhappy time are no more than a, col 
lection of popular errors. 

It is a falſhood of little conſequence in the compiler of 
the Memoirs of madame de Maintenon to ſay, that the 
duke of Maine was then at the point of death, It is a 
childiſh calumny to ſay, that the author of the age of Lewis 
X1V. rather confirms than deſtroys the credit of theſe ſtories, 

Never was hiſtory diſgraced with more abſurd falf- 
hoods than in theſe pretended memoirs. The author pre- 
tends to have wrote them in 1753. He takes it into his 
head to ſuppoſe that the duke and dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
and their eldeſt ſon, died of the ſmall-pox. He advances 
this falſhood to give himſelf an opportunity to ſpeak of ino- 
culation; an experiment that was not tried till the 
month of May 17 56. Thus in the ſame page we find 
bim ſpeaking in 1753, of what happened in 1756 and 
he expreſſes bimſelf thus. This 24th of April 17 $3, 1 
was interrupted z an order came from the king to tear 
me. from my family and myſelf,” He then relates, how 
he was thrown into priſon; and accuſes perſons who 
never ſaw him of having informed the government againſt 
him, The ſame man, in the edition of the age of Lewis 
XIV. which he publiſhed at Frankfort in 1752, had at- 
tacked, in his notes, the memory of the duke of Orleans, 
Pag. 346 and 347, tom, ii of this ſpurious egletion. 

Learning hath been infected with ſo many kinds of de- 
famatory libels, and the Dutch have publiſhed ſo many 


falſe 
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convulſions. He met with all theſe domeſtic 
loſſes towards the concluſion of an unſucceſsful 
war, befpre he was ſure of obtaining a peace, 
and at a time when famine laid waſte the king- 
dom; and yet he was never ſeen to fink under 
his afflictions. ; | 
The remaining part of his life was unhappy. 
The diſordered: ſtate of the finances, which he 
was unable to reAify, alienated the minds of the 
people. The unbounded confidence he placed 
in father Le Tellier, a man of too violent paſ- 
fions, completed the diſguſt, It is very remark- 
able, that the public, who freely forgaye him 
his love to his miſtreſſes, could never forgive 
him his attachment to his confeſſor. He loft, 
during the laſt three years of his life, in the 
minds of moſt of his ſubjeAs, all the reſpect and 
eſteem he had gained by his great and memor- 
able actions. | 

Deprived of almoſt all his children, his love, 
which was now redoubled to the duke of Maine 
and the count of Thoulouſe, his legitimaied 
ſons, carried him to declare them heirs to the 
crown, them and their deſcendants, in default of 
princes of the blood, by an edict that was re- 
giſteted without oppoſition in 1714. He thus 
tempered, by the law of nature, the ſeverity of 
poſitive laws, which deprive children born out 
of marriage, of all right of ſucceeding to their 
father's eſtate : but Kings diſpenſe with this law. 
He thought be might ſafely do for bis .own 
blood what he had done for ſeveral of his ſub- 
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falſe memoirs, and injurious aſperſions on the government 
and people, that it is the duty of every faithful hiſtorian 
to caution the reader againſt the impoſture, 
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He imagined, particularly, that he might 
make the ſame eſtabliſhment for two of his chil- 
dren, which he had cauſed to be made in par- 
liament for the princes of the houſe of Lorraine. 
He afterwards raiſed them to the ſame rank 
with princes of the blood in 1715. The ſuit 
commenced by the princes of the blood againſt 
the legitimated princes is well known. The 
latter preſerved for themſelves and their children, 
the honours conferred upon them by Lewis XIV, 
but the fate of their poſterity muſt depend on 
time, on merit, and on fortune. Lewis XIV. 
was ſeized about the middle of Auguft in 1715, 
on his return from Marli, with the diſeaſe that 
brought him to the grave. His legs were ſwelled; 
a mortification began to appear. The earl of 
Stairs, the Engliſh ambaſſador, laid a wager, 
according to the cuſtom of his country, that 
the king would not outlive the month of Sep- 
tember. The duke of Orleans, who in his jour- 
ney to Marli bad no attendants, had now the 
whole court about him. An empiric, in the 
laſt days of the king's illneſs, gave bim an elixir 
which revived his ſpirits. He eat, and the em- 
piric affirmed he would recover. "The crowds 
which ſurrounded the duke of Orleans began 
to'diminiſh apace. If the king eats a ſecond 
time, ſaid the duke of Orleans, 1 {hall not have 
a ſingle perſon in my levee.” But the diſeaſe 
was mortal. Meaſures were taken for giving the 
regency, with an abſolute authority, to the duke 
of Orleans. The king by his will, which was 
depoſited with the parliament, had left it to him 
under great limitations; or rather had only 
appointed him the head of a council of regency, 
in which he would only have had the caſting 
Vol. VIII. 1 vote: 
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vote: and yet he ſaid to him; “ T have pre- 
ſerved to you all the rights to which you are 
intitled by your birth” *, The zeaſon was, that 
he did not believe there was a fundamental Jaw 
in the kingdom which gives, during a minority, 
an. abſolute power to the preſumptive heir of the 
erown. This ſupreme authority, which may 
be eaſily abuſed, is no doubt dangerous; but a 
divided authority is ſtill more dangerous. He 
imagined, that having been ſo faithfully obeyed 
during his life, he would be equally ſo after his 
death, not remembering that the will of his fa- 
ther had been violated. 

Every body knows with what greatneſs of ſoul 
he beheld the approach of death. He ſaid to 
Madame de Maintenon, I imapined_ it was 
more difficult to die;“ and to his ſervants, 
« Why do Nur weep? did you think me im- 
mortal ?” He gave orders about ſeveral things, 
and even about the funeral folemnity. Who- 
ever has many witneſſes of his death, always 
dies with courage. Lewis XIII. in his laſt. ill 
neſs, ſet to muſic the pſalm De Profundis, 
which was to be ſung at his funeral. . The for- 
titude of mind with which Lewis XIV. beheld 
his end, was diveſted of that glare of oftenta- 
tion which covered the reſt of his life. He 


th 


* In the Memoirs of madame de Maintenon, tom. v. 
pag. 194, it is ſaid, that Lewis XIV, intended to make the 
duke of Maine lieutenant-general of the kingdom. A man 
ſhould be furniſhed with authentic proofs before he ven- 
tures to advance a thing of ſuch extraordinary and im- 
portant nature. The duke of Maine would, in that caſe, 
have been above the duke of Orleans,, which would have 
turned the kingdom topſy-turvy ; and hence we may in- 
fer that the alleggion is falſe, 

had 
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had the courage even to acknowledge bis er- 
rors. His ſucceſſor hath always kept under his 
illow the remarkable words which that monarch 
ſpoke to him as he ſat up in his bed and held 
bim in his arms. Theſe words are not ſuch 
as has been repreſented in all former hiſtories. 
The following is a faithful copy. | 
Lou are ſoon going to be the king of a 
great kingdom. What 1 would chiefly recom- 
mend to you, is never to forget the obligation 
you are under to God. Remember that you 
axe indebted to him for all that you ate. En- 
deavour to preſerve peace with your neighbours. 
I have been too fond of war; in this do not 
follow my example any more than in my too 
expenſive manner of living. Take counſel in' 
every thing Endeavour to diſtinguiſh what is 
beſt, and always take care to purſue it, Relieve 
your ſubjects as much as you can, and do what 
I have been ſo unhappy as not to be able to do 
myſelf, &c.” | | 

This ſpeech contains nothing of that mean» 
neſs of ſpirit which is aſcribed to him in ſome 
memoirs, He has been reproached for carrying 
fome relics about him during the latter years of 
his life. His ſentiments of religion were noble 
and elevated; but his confeſſor, who was of a 
different character, had ſubjected him to ſome 
practices little conſiſtent with theſe ſentiments, 
and now diſuſed, in order to ſubject him the 
more abſolutely to his direction. 

Though the life and death of Lewis XIV, 
were certainly glorious, yet was he leſs lamented 
than he deſerved. The love of novelty; the 
approach of a minority, in which every one 
hoped to make a fortune; the diſpute about 
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| the conſtitution, which then exaſperated the 
| minds of the people; all conſpired to make the 
| news of his death be received with ſomething 
| more than indifference, We beheld the ſame 
| people, who, in 1686, had importuned heayen 
| with tears and ſighs for the recovery of their 
| ſick monarch, follow his funeral proceffion with 
demonſtrations of a very different nature. It is 
pretended, that the queen his mother ſaid to 
him when he was very young: „My ſon, imi- 
| tate your grandfather and not your father.” The 
king having aſked the reaſon; © becauſe, ſaid 
ſhe, the people wept at the death of Henry IV. 
and laughed at that of Lewis XIII.“ \ 
Notwithſtanding he has been reproached with 
littleneſs of mind in his zeal againft the Janſe- 
nifts, with too much haughtineſs to foreigners 
In his proſperity, with too great indulgence to 
| ſeveral women, and too great ſeverity in perſo- 
= nal concerns, with wars undertaken without ſuf- 
= | ficient reaſqn, with the burning of the Palati- 
\ = nate, and the perſecution of the proteſtants, yet 
his great qualities and” glorious actions being 
| placed in the ſcale, have at laſt more than counter- 
poiſed all his imperfections. Time, which rectifies 
the opinions of mankind, has ſtamped his re- 
putation with the ſeal of immortality ; and in 
ſpite of all that has been written againſt him, 
his name will never be mentioned without re- 
ſpeR, or without reviving the idea of an age for 
ever memorable. If we conſider him in his pri- 
vate character, we ſhall find him indeed too full 
of his own greatneſs; but withal affable, re- 
fuſing his mother a ſhare in the adminiſtration, 
but performing to her all the duties of a fon, 
and obſerving the ſtricteſt rules of decency and 
decorum 
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decorum in his behaviour to his wife; a good 
father, a good maſter, always decent in public, 
laborious in the cabinet, exact in the manage- 
ment of his affairs, thinking juſtly, ſpeaking 
fluently, and amiable with dignity. 

I have elſewhere “ remarked, that he never 
ſpoke the words which have been aſcribed to 
bim, when the firſt gentleman of the bed- 
chamber and the grand-maſter of the wardrobe 
were diſputing about the honour of ſerving him: 
What does it ſignify which of my valets ſerve 
me?” Such a coarſe expreſſion could never be 
ufed by a man fo polite and ſo conſiderate as 
Lewis XIV. and agreed bot ill with what he 
afterwards ſaid to one of theſe gentlemen when 
talking of his debts : ** Why Jo you not ſpeak. 
to your friends?“ Words of a very different 
meaning, and of great importance, being ac- 
companied with a preſent of fifty thouſand 
crowns. | 
Nor is it true, that he wrote to the duke de la 
Rochefoucault : -I make you my compli- 
ments as your friend, with regard to the poſt 
of grand- maſter of the wardrobe, which I give 
you as your king.” The hiſtorians have done 

im the honour of this letter, not rememberin 
how very indelicate and even cruel it is to tel 
a man, whoſe maſter you are, that you are his 
maſter. This would be very proper were a ſo- 
vereign writing to a rebellious ſubject; and 
Henry IV. might juſtly enough have ſaid it to the 
duke of Mayenne before a reconciliation was ef- 


All this is extracted from anecdotes printed among 
the miſcellanies of the ſame author, and founded upon 
this biſtory, 

I 3 feed, 
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feed. Roſe, ſeeretary of the cloſet, wrote the 
letter ; but the king had too much good ſenſe 
to ſend it. It was the ſame good Tenſe that 
made him ſupprefs the - pompous inſcriptions 
which Charpentier of the French academy af- 
fixed to the paintings of Le Brun in the gallery 
of Verſailles : The incredible paſſage of the 
Rhine ; the marvellous taking of Valencien- 
nes, &c.“ The king thought that the taking 
of Valenciennes, and the paſſage of the Rhine, 
were more expreſſive. Charpentier was in the 
rizht to adorn with inſcriptions in our language 
the monuments of our country; flattery alone 
ſpoiled the execution, 

Some ſmart anſwers, and witty expreſſions of 
this prince have been collected, which are re- 
duceable to a very ſmall number. It is pre- 
tended that when he formed the deſign of abo- 
liſhing Calviniſm. in France, be ſaid, * My, 
grandfather loved the Hugonots, and did not, 
tear them; my father feared them, but did not 
love them; for my own part, I neither Tove nor 
fear them Og 1139 

Having given in 1658, the place of firſt pre- 
ſident of the parliament of Paris to M. de La- 
moignon, then maſter of requeſts, he ſaid to 
him, „Had I known a worthier man, or a bet- 
ter ſubject, I would have choſen him.” He 
uſed much the fame expreſſion to the cardinal 
de Noailles, when he gave him the archbiſhopric 
of Paris. What conſtitutes the merit of theſe 
words is, that they were true, and inſpited a 
principle of virtue. 

It is faid, that a fooliſh preacher having one 
day pointed him him out at Verſailles (a raſh- 
neſs that is not allowable towards a private man, 

and 
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and far leſs towards a king) Lewis XIV. con- 
tented himſelf with ſaying to him, Father, I 
like well enough to take my ſhare of a ſermon ; 
but do not chuſe to be made the ſubject of it:“ 
whether he uſed this expreſſion or not, it may 
ſerve as a leſſon. 

He always expreſſed himſelf with. majeſty and 
preciſion, ſtudying in public to ſpeak as well as 
to act like a ſovereign, When the duke of An- 
jou was ſetting out on his journey to aſcend the 
throne of Spain, he ſaid to him, in order to 
mark the union which would for the future 
unite the two nations: * Remember there are 
now no Pyrenees.” | 

Nothing ſurely can ſet his character in a 
clearer light than the following memorial, writ- 
ten intirely with his own hand “. 

Kings are frequently obliged to do many 
things contrary to their inclination, and which 
ſhock the natural humanity of their temper. 

hey ought to take a pleaſure in doing favours, 
and they are often forced to puniſh, and even 
to ruin thoſe to whom they naturally wiſh well. 
The intereſt of the ſtate ſhould hold the firſt 
place. They muſt force their iuclinations : they 
mult act in every matter of importance, ſo as 
to have no cauſe to reproach themſelves with 
the thought of having been able to do better : 
but ſome private intereſts prevented me from 
following this courſe, and engroſſed that atten- 
tion which I ought to have employed in pro- 
moting the grandeur, the happineſs, and the 
power of the ſtate. There are many circum- 


lt was Cepoſited in the king's library ſome years 
ago, 


14 ſtances 


N 
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ſtances that create uneaſineſs; there are ſome 
ſo intricate that it is difficult to unravel them. 
We have confuſed ideas; and while that is the 
caſe, we may remain long without coming to 
any determination; but the moment we have 
formed our reſolution, and are convinced that it 
is the beſt, we ought to carry it into execu- 


- tion. It is to the obſervance of this maxim 


that I have frequently owed my ſucceſs in ſeve- 
ral of my undertakings. The errors I have 
committed, and which have given me infinite 
pain, have been owing to complaiſance, and to 
a too ready compliance with the advice of 
others. Nothing is ſo dangerous as weakneſs of 
every kind, To be able to command others we 
mult raiſe ourſelves above them; and after 
having heard the opinions of all parties, we 
muſt fix upon that which we Judge to be beſt, 
without prejudice or partiality, always careful 
not to order or execute any thing unworthy of 
ourſelves, of the character we bear, or of the 
randeur of the ſtate, Princes who have good 

intentions, and ſome knowledge of their own 
affairs, whether, by experience, ſtudy, or in- 
tenſe application, find ſo many ways of diſcover- 
ing their natural diſpoſition, that they ought to 
take a particular care of themſelves and of all 
round them. We ought conſtantly to be on 
our guard againſt ourſelves, our inclinations, 
and our natural propenſities. The employment 
of a king is grand, noble, and agreeable, eſpe- 
cially when he finds himſelf able to perform 
his duty; but it is not exempted from pain, 
fatigue, and inquietude. Uncertainty ſometimes 
occaſions deſpair ; when, therefore, he has em- 
ployed- a reaſonable time in examining an 
| affair, 
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affair, he ought to come to a determination, 
and to purſue the courſe which he thinks moſt 
adviſeable *. | 

« When he labours for the ſtate, he labours 
for himſelf ; the welfare of the one conſtitutes 
the glory of the other. When the former is 
great, happy, and -powerful, he who is the 
cauſe" of all theſe advantages is glorious, and 
of conſequence ought, both on his own account 
and that of his ſubjects, to enjoy a greater ſhare 
of all that is moſt pleaſant and agreeable in 
life. When he has committed an error, he 
ought to repair it as ſoon as poſſible, and ſhould 
allow no conſideration to hinder him, not even 
good- nature itſelf. | | 

In 1671 there died a man who had the poſt 
of "ſecretary of ſtate, being charged with the 
department of foreign affairs. He was a man 
of capacity, but not without faults. He filled 
that important poſt with great ability. 
I was ſome time in conſidering to whom 1 
ſhould commit this weighty charge; and, after 
mature deliberation, I found that a man who 
had long ſerved me in the charactet of an am- 
 bafſador, was moſt likely to fill it with ſucceſs. 


— 
y 


The abbe Caſtel de St. Pierre, author of ſeveral ſtrange 
performances, in which there are many things of a phi- 
loſophical, but very few of a practical nature, has left 
behind him ſome political annals, from 1658 to 739, 
which are probably ſuppreſſed. He, in ſeveral places, con- 
demns the adminiſtration of Lewis XIV. with great ſeve- 
rity; and will not, by any means, allow him the title of 
Lewis the Great, If by Great he means perfect, this title 
to be ſure does. not belong to him; but from theſe me- 
moirs written with the hand of that monarch, it appears 


that he had as good political principles at leaſt as the abbe 
de St, Pierre, 
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J ordered him to return home: all the 
world approved of my choice, which is not al- 
ways the caſe. On his return I put him in 
poſſeſſion of the poſt. I knew him only by re- 
port, and by the commiſſions with which I had 
charged him, and which, he had executed with. 
great fidelity; but the employment I had now 
given him was too great. and too extenſive. for 
his narrow capacity. I have not availed myſelf 
of all the advantages I might have obtained, and 
this has always been owing to my complaiſance 
and good-nature. At laſt I was obliged to or- 
der him to retire, becauſe all that. paſſed thro” 
his hands, loſt that air of grandeur and im- 
portance which ought ever to attend, the exe- 
cution of the orders of a king of France. Had 
I been fo wiſe as to have removed him ſooner, 
I ſhould have prevented many of the misfor- 
tunes which afterwards befel me, and ſhould 
have had no cauſe to reproach mſelf with al- 
lowing my indulgence to him to hurt the ſtate. 
Theſe particulars I have thought proper to 
mention, in order to confirm the truth of what, 
I advanced above.” 

This precious and hitherto unknown monu- 
ment, will ſerve to convince poſterity of the 
integrity of his heart, and the greatneſs of his 
foul. We may even ſay, that he judges him- 
felf with too much ſeverity; and that he has 
no cauſe to reproach himſelf with regard to Mr. 
de Pompone, fince the. great ſervices and repu- 
tation of that miniſter determined the prince's 
choice, which was likewiſe confirmed by the 
general approbation of the public; and if he 
condemns himſelf for his choice of Mr. de 
Pompone, who at leaſt had the happineſs to 
* lerve 
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ſerve during a glorious period, what ought he 
to ſay with regard to Mr. de Chamillard, whoſe 
miniftty was ſo unfortunate and ſo univerſally 
condemned ? 

He had written ſeveral memoirs in this ſtile, 
either with a view of keeping an account of his 
own conduct, or for the inſtruction of the 
dauphin duke of Burgundy. Theſe reflexions 
ſucceeded the events: he would have attained 
nearet to perfection, to which his merit intitled 
him to aſpire, had he been able to form to 
himſelf a philoſophy ſuperior to the politics 
and prejudices of the times. Philofophy which, 
in the ſpace of ſo many centuries, we have 
feen practiſed by ſo few ſovereigns, and which 
kings are yery excuſeable for not underſtanding, 
fince it is underſtood by ſo few private men. 

The following are a few of the many in- 
ſtructions which Lewis XIV. gave to his grand- 
fon Philip V. when he was ſetting out on his 
journey for Spain. He wrote them in haſte, 
and with a negligence that diſcovers the foul 
much better than a ſtudied diſcourſe, We be- 
hold in them the father and the king. 

„% Love the Spaniards, and all your ſubfects 
who are attached to your crown and perſon. 
Don't prefer thoſe that flatter you moſt ;  ef- 
teem ſuch as, for the public good, will run the riſk 
of diſpleaſing you: theſe are your true friends. 

« Promote the happineſs of your ſubjects; 
and with this view never undertake a war un- 
til you are forced to it, and until you have 
fully weighed and examined the reaſons for and 
againſt it in your council. 

Endeavour to lower your taxes; take 
care of the Indies, and of your fleets; give 
| I 6 great 


kindneſs of the late king, and of all thoſe who 
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great attention to commerce, and live in a 
perfect union with France, nothing being ſo 
advantageous for both kingdoms as this union, 
which no power can reſiſt “*. | 

elf you ate obliged to make war, put your- 
ſelf at the head of your army. | 
Endeavour to re-eſtabliſh your troops upon 
their former footing in all your dominions, and 
begin with thoſe of Flanders. 

Never negle& buſineſs for pleaſure ; but 
form to yourſelf a kind of plan which will allow 
you proper times for amuſements and diverſion. 

“Of theſe there are hardly any more inno- 
cent than hunting, and the pleaſures of a coun- 
try-houſe, provided you are not too expenſive 
in your decorations. | 

Give great attention to buſineſs when any 
one talks to you on that ſubject; hear much 
at firſt, without making any deciſion. 

When once you have acquired more know- 
ledge, remember that it is your province to de- 
cide; but Whatever experience you may have, 
be always ſure to hear the opinions and reaſonings 
of your council before you come to a deciſion. 

„ Exert your utmoſt ſagacity and penetration, 


in order to find men of the greateſt abilities, that 


ſo you may properly employ them. 
Take care that your viceroys and governors 
be always Spaniards, 


„ Treat every body well; never ſay a diſa- 


greeable thing to any one; but diſtinguiſh peo- 


ple of quality and merit. 


„ Shew the grateful ſenſe you have of the 


— 


He was greatly miſtaken in this conjecture. 1 
ave 


have concurred in chuſing yon for his ſuc- 
ceſſor. 

« Place t confidence in cardinal Porto- 
Carrero, 4 him know how much you are 
pleaſed with the conduct he has purſued. 

„I think you ought to do ſomething conſi- 
derable for the ambaſſador who had the happi- 
neſs to invite you into the kingdom, and to ſa- 
lute you firſt in the quality of a ſubject. 

Do not forgct Bedmar, who is a man of 
merit, and is capable of ſerving you. 

« Place an unreſerved confidence in the duke 
of Harcourt: he is a man of capacity and of 
honour, and will never give you any advice but 
what is for your intereſt. 

<« Keep all the French in order. 

« Uſe your domeſtics well; but never admit 
them into too great a degree of familiarity, and 
far leſs of confidence. — them as long 
as they behave well; but ſend them back on the 
leaſt fault they commit; and never ſupport 
them againſt the Spaniards, 

„Have no intercourſe with the queen-dowa- 
ger, but ſuch as you cannot diſpenſe with. See 
that ſhe quit Madrid; but let her not go cut 
of Spain, Wherever ſhe i is, obſerve her conduct, 
and never allow her to interfere in any affairs of 
ſtate. Suſpect the fidelity of thoſe who have too 
much intercourſe with her. 

„Always love your relations: remember 
the pain it coſt them to part with you: pre- 
ſerve a conſtant intercourſe with them, as well 
in ſmall as in great things. Aſk from us freely 
whatever you either want or deſire to have, that 
is not to be found in your own country; and we 
will uſe the ſame freedom with you, | 

| « Never 


7 
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„ Nevet forget that you are a Frenchman, 


nor what may poſſibly befal you. When yow 
have ſecured the ſucceſſion of Spain by children, 
viſit your kingdoms, go to Naples and Sicily, 
paſs over to Milan, and come to Flanders “. 
This will give you an opportunity of paying us a 
viſit. Mean while viſit Catalonia, Arragon, and 
other places. See what improvements may be 
made at Ceuta. 

«© Throw ſome money to the people when 
8 in Spain, and eſpecially when you enter 

Don't ſeem to be-ſhocked at the ſtrange 
figures you may ſee. Ridicule nothing: every 
country has its particular manners; and you will 
ſoon be familiarized to what at firſt may appear 
moſt ſurpriſing. 

« Avoid, as Huch as poſſible, the granting of 


favours to thoſe who give you money in order to 


obtain them. Give with diſcretion and libera- 
lity; and never receive any preſents, unleſs they 
be trifles. If it ſhould ſometimes happen that 
you are obliged to receive them, be always ſire, 
in a few days after, to return more conſiderable 
preſents to thoſe who gave them. 

« Have a ſtrong box, in which you may de- 

ſte any thing particular, and keep the key of 

yourſelf. 


I ſhall conclude with one of the moſt impor- 


tant advices I can give you. Do not ſuffer your- 
ſelf to be governed. Be maſter yourſelf. Have 


— 


— 


* This circumſtance alone may ſerve to confound the 
many hiſtorians, who, on the faith of ſpurious memoirs 
written in Holland, have mentioned the pretended treaty, 
(figned by Philip V. before his departure) by which he 
ceded to bis grandfather Flanders and the Milaneſe. 
| N no 
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no favourite, nor prime miniſter. Hear and 
conſult your council; but decide yourſelf. And 
God, who bath made you a king, will give you 
ſuch degrees of light and knowledge as are ne- 
ceſlary for you, in proportion to the rectitude of 
your intentions *.” 

Lewis XIV. was more remarkable for a juſt 
and noble manner of thinking, than for brilliant 
ſallies of wit. Beſides, we do not expect that a 
king ſhould ſay memorable things, but that he 
ſhould do them. What is neceflary for every 
man in power is, that he ſhould never ſuffer any 
one to leave his preſence in a bad humour z but 
to render himſelf agreeable to all who approach 
him. We cannot always do generous actions; 
but we can always ſay obliging things. Lewis 
had acquired this excellent habit. Between him 
and his court there was a perpetual interchange of 
all the graces that majefty could ſhew, without 
being degraded ; and all the arts which eager- - 
neſs to ſerve, and ſolicitude to pleaſe, could ſhew 
without abaſement. In the company of the la- 
dies eſpecially, he diſcovered a politeneſs and com- 


* The king of Spain profited by theſe wholſome advices; 
he was a virtuous prince. 

The author of the Memoirs of madame de Maintenon, 
tom. v. p. 200, &c. accuſes him of having had “ a ſcan» 
dalous ſupper with the princefs of Urfino the day after the 
death of his firſt wiſe, and of having intended to marry 
that lady, whom be loads with the moſt bitter invectives. 
It muſt be obſerved, that the princeſs of Utſino, who had 
been maid of honour to the deceaſed queen, was then in 
the ſixtieth year of her age. Theſe popular reports, which 
ought to be buried in obhvion, become calumnies that de- 
ſerve the moſt ſevere puniſhment, -when people have the 
impudence to print them, and endeavour to fully the moſt 
reſpectable names without the leaſt proof, 


plaiſance 
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plaiſance which increaſed that of: his courtiers ; 
and with the men he never miſſed an opportunity 
of ſaying ſuch things as flattered their ſelf- love, 
at the 25 time that they excited their emula- 
tion, and left a deep impreſſion on the mind. 
One day the dutcheſs of Burgundy, when ſhe 
was very young, obſerving an officer at ſupper, 
who was remarkably diſagreeable, began to jeſt 
on his uglineſs with great freedom, and in a very 
high tone: „I think him, madam,” faid the 
king, in a ſtill higher tone, „one of the hand- 
ſomeſt men in my kingdom; for he is one of the 
braveſt.” e 
A general officer, a man of a blunt addreſs, 
and who had not poliſhed his manners even in 
the court of Lewis XIV. had loſt an arm in an 
engagement, and was making bis complaints to 
the king, who, however, had rewarded him as 
much as the loſs of an arm could be recom- 
penſed: I wiſh, ſaid he, I had loſt my other 
arm likewiſe, that ſo I might never ſerve your 
majeſty more.“ I ſhould have been ex- 
tremely forry for that, faid the king, both on 
your account and my own ;” and immediately 
granted him a conſiderable favour. He was ſo 
far from ſaying diſagreeable things, which in the 
mouth of a prince are deadly arrows, that he 
never indulged himſelf, even in the moſt inno- 
cent and harmleſs railleries, while private men 
daily uſe the moſt ſevere and cruel. | 
He frequently diverted himſelf, and even ex- 
celled in thoſe ingenious things called impromp- 
tues, and agreeable ſongs; and he ſometimes 
compofed, extempore, little parodies on the 
ſongs moſt in vogue, ſuch as this: 


Chex 
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Chez mon cadet de frere, 
Le chancelier Serrant 
N'gſt pas trop niceſſaire ; 
Et le ſage Boifrant 
Eft celui qui fait plaire. 


There's Phil, my younger brother, 
With chancellor Serrant 

He ſeldom makes a pother ; 
He likes wiſe Boitrant 

Much better than the other. 


And this other, which he made one day in diſ- 
miſſing the council: 


Le conſeil d ſes yeux d beau ſe priſenter; 
Sli tot = voit ſa chienne, il quitte tout pour elle: 
ien ne peut Parreter, | 


Quand la thaſſe ap pelle. 


he council in vain at his elbow appears, 
When his bitch comes acroſs, from all buſineſs 
he'll fly; Fd 
Nougght elſe he minds, or ſees, or hears, 
When once the hounds are in full cry. 


Theſe trifles ſerve at leaſt to ſhew, that the 
charms of wit compoſed one of the pleaſures of 
his court; that he partook in theſe pleaſures ; 
and that he was as capable of living like a private 
man, as of acting the. great monarch on the 
theatre of the world, | 

His letter to the archbiſhop of Rheims, con- 
cerning the marquis de Barbeſieux, though wrote 
in a very careleſs ſtile, dees more honour to his 
heart than the moſt ingenious thoughts could 
have done to his head. He had given this youth 

the 
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the poſt of ſecretary at war, which had been 
formerly poſſeſſed by his father, the marquis de 
Louvois: but being ſoon diſſatisfied with the 
conduct of his new ſecretary, he reſolved to cor- 
rect him, without giving him too great mortifi- 
cation. With this view he applied to his uncle, 
the archbiſhop of Rheims, and deſired him to 
adviſe his nephew; and ſhews himſelf a maſter 
informed of every thing, while he had all the 
tenderneſs of a father. | 

„ know, ſays he, what T owe to the me- 
mory of M. de Louvois; but if your nephew 
does not alter his conduct, I ſhall be obliged to 
do what I ſhall be ſorry for; but there will be a 
neceſſity for it. He has talents; but does not 
make a good uſe of them. He ſpends too mych 
time in giving entertainments to the princes, 
inſtead of minding buſineſs : he neglects the pub- 
lic affairs for his pleaſures. He makes the offi- 
cers wait too long in his antichamber ; he ſpeaks 


to them with haughtineſs, and even ſometimes 


with rudeneſs.” | 

This is all that I remember of this letter, 
which J once ſaw in the original. It plainly 
ſhews, that Lewis XIV. was not governed by his 


miniſters, as has been reported; but that he knew 
how to govern them. | 


He was fond of praiſes; and it were to be | 


wiſhed that kings were more fond of them, that 
fo they might endeavour to deſerve them. But 
Lewis XIV. did not always ſwallow them, when 
they were too ſtrong and exceflive. When our 
academy, which always gave him an account of 
the ſubjects it — 2 for prizes, ſhewed him 
the following, Which of all the virtues of the 
king deſerve the preference? the king bluſhed, 


and 
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and would not allow the ſubject to be treated of. 
He ſuffered, it is true, the prologues of Qui- 
nault; but it was in the height of his glory, and 
at a time when the intoxication of the people 
was ſome apology for his; Virgil and Horace, 
from a principle of gratitude, and Ovid, from 
the moſt contemptible meanneſs of ſpirit, loaded 
Auguſtus with praifes far more extravagant, and, 
if we conſider the, proſcriptions, much Jeſs de- 
ſerved. | | | 
Had Corneille ſaid to any of the courtiers in 
cardinal de Richelieu's chamber, „ Tell the 
cardinal, that I underſtand poetry better than 
him,” the miniſter would never have forgiven 
him; and yet this is the very thing that Deſ- 
preaux ſaid openly to his majeſty,” in a diſpute 
that happened about ſome verſes which the kin 
thought good, and Deſpreaux condemned. ** He 
is in the right, ſaid the king; he underſtands the 
ſubject better than I do.?“ , 
The duke de Vendöme had in his retinue a 
perſon called Villiers, one of thoſe men of plea- 
fure who make a merit of talking with a cynical 
freedom. He lodged at Verſailles in the duke's 
apartment: he was commonly called Villiers 
Vendome. This man openly condemned the 
taſte of Lewis XIV. in muſic, in painting, in 
architecture, in gardening, and in every thing elſe. 
If the king planted a grove, furniſhed an apart- 
ment, or built a fountain, Villiers found it to be 
yl-contrived, and expreſſed his diſapprobation in 
very indiſcreet terms. It is ſttange, ſaid the 
king, that Villiers ſhould have choſen my houſe 
to laugh at every thing I do.“ Having one day 
met him in the garden, Well,” ſaid he to him, 
ſnewing him at the ſame time one of bis new 
1 per- 
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performances, has not that the good fortune 
to pleaſe you No,“ ſaid Villiers. And 
yet, replied the king, there are ſeveral people 
who do not diſlike it.“ That may be; returned 
Villiers; every one has his own. way of -think- 
ing.“ The king replied, with a ſmile, „It is 
impoſſible to pleaſe all the world.“ n 
One day Lewis XIV. playing at tick - tack, 
bad a doubtful throw. A diſpute aroſe, and the 
courtiers remained in the moſt profound ſilence. 
At that inſtant the count de Grammont arrived. 
6. Decide this queſtion,” ſaid the king to him. 
« Sire, ſaid the count, your majeſty is in the 
wrong.“ How, replied the king, can you. ac- 
cuſe me-of being in the wrong before you know 
what the queſtion is?“ „ Becauſe, ſaid the 
count, had the matter been in the leaſt doubtſul, 
all theſe gentiemen would have given it for your 
mazeſty.” x 

The duke of Antin diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
this age by a ſingular art, not of ſaying flattering 
things, but of doing them. The king went to 
paſs a night at Petitbourg, when he found fault 
with a long alley of trees, which concealed. the 


view of the river. The duke cauſed them to be 


cut down in the night. Next morning the king 
was ſurpriſed at not ſeeing the trees with. which 
he had found fault. It is, replied the duke, 
becauſe your majeſty found fault with them, that 
you no longer behold them.” | 
We have elſewhere remarked, that the ſame 
man obſerving that a pretty large wood at the 
end of the canal of Fontainebleau diſpleaſed the 
king, at the minute when his majeſty went to 
take a walk in it, every thing being ready for the 
purpoſe, he ordered the trees to be.cut down, and 
in 
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in a moment they were levelled with the ground, 
Theſe ate the ſtrokes of an ingenious courtier, 
and not of a flattering ſycophant. _ 

Lewis XIV. has been accuſed of intolerable 

ride, for ſuffering the baſe of his ſtatue in the 
Place des Victoires to be ſurrounded with ſlaves 
in fetters : but neither this ſtatue, nor that in the 
Place de Vendome, were erected by him. The 
ſtatue in the Place des Victoites is a monument 
of the greatneſs of foul of the firſt marechal de 
la Feuillade, and of his gratitude to his royal 
maſter. He expended on this ſtatue five hundred 
thouſand livres, amounting nearly to a million of 
our preſent money ; and the city added as much 
more, to render the place regular. It ſeems 
equally unjuſt to impute to Lewis XIV. the 
pride of this ſtatue, and to find nothing but va- 
nity and flattery in the magnanimity of the mare- 
chal. 

Nothing was talked of but the four ſlaves; tho' 
they rather repreſent vices ſubdued than nations 
conquered, duelling aboliſhed, and ' hereſy de- 
ſtroyed; for ſo the inſcriptions import. They 
likewiſe celebrate the junction of the ſea, and the 
peace of Nimeguen : they talk of nothing but 
benefits; and none of the flaves has the leaſt re- 
ſemblance to the people conquered by Lewis 
XIV. Beſides, it is an ancient pradtice among 
ſculptors to place flaves at the feet of the ſtatues 
of kings. It would be better, indeed, to repre- 
ſent there free and happy ſubjects. But, to con- 
clude, we fee ſlaves at the feet of the merciful 
Henry IV. and of Lewis XIII. at Paris: we fee 
them at Livourne under the ſtatue of Ferdinand 
de Medicis, who never, ſure, enſlaved any na- 
tion; and we ſee them at Berlin under the ſtatue 

| | of 
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of an elector, who repulſed the Swedes, but 


made no conqueſts. 
The neighbours of France, and even the 


French themſelves, have, with great injuſtice, 


made Lewis XIV. anſwerable for this cuſtom. 
The inſcription, Viro immertali, “ to the im- 
mortal Man,“ has been accuſed of idolatry; as 
if that expreſſion meant any more than the im- 
mortality of his glory. The inſcription of Vi- 
viani, on his houſe at Florence, Ades d Deo 
date, the houſe given by God,” would be ſtill 
more idolatrous. It is no more, however, than 
an alluſion to the ſurname, Dieu donne, and to 
the verſe of Virgil, Deus nobis hæc otia fecit. 
With regard to the ſtatue in the Place de Ven- 
dome, it was erected by the city, The Latin 
inſcriptions, on the four ſides of its baſe, diſco- 
ver a more groſs kind of flattery than the ſtatue 
in the Place des Victoires. We there read, 
that Lewis XIV. never took arms but with re- 
luctance. To this adulation he ſolemnly gave 
the lie on his death bed, by thoſe words, which 


will be remembered longer than theſe inſcrip- 


tions, unknown to him, and produced by the 
meanneſs of ſpirit of ſome men of letters. 

The king had ſet apart the houſes of this 
ſquare for his public library. The place was too 
large: it had at firſt three ſides, which were 
thoſe of an immenſe palace. The walls were 
already built, when the calamities that happened 
in 1701 obliged the city to build private houſes 
on the ruins of the palace, which was already 
begun. Thus the Louvre was never finiſhed. 
Thus the fountain and the obeliſk, which Colbert 
intended to raiſe oppoſite to the gate of Perrault 
never appeared but in embryo. Thus the beau- 
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tiful gate of St. Geryais remained in obſcurity ; 
and moſt of the monuments of Paris fill us only 
with ſorrow. 

The nation wiſhed that Lewis XIV, had pre- 
ferred his Louvre and his capital to the palace of 
Verſailles, which the duke de Crequi called a 
favqurite without merit, Poſterity admires, with 
the moſt grateful remembrance, the great and 
noble things he did for the public welfare ; but 
our admiration is mixed with cenſure, when we 
behold all the magnificence and defects that 
Lewis XIV. has introduced into his houſe in 
the country. 6 

From all we have ſaid it appears, that Lewis 
XIV. loved grandeur and glory in every thing. 
A prince who ſhould perform as great things as 
Lewis XIV. and yet be modeſt and humble, 
would be the firſt of kings, and Lewis only the 
ſecond. 

If he repented, on his death-bed, of having 
undertaken war without juſt reaſon, it muſt be 
owned that he did not judge by events; for, of 
all his wars, the moſt juſt, and the moſt indiſ- 
penſible, that in * 1701, was the only unfortu- 
nate one. : 

He had by his queen, beſides the Dauphin, 
two fons od, three daughters, who died in their 
infancy. His amours were more ſucceſsful. 
There were only two of his natural children that 
died in the cradle: eight of them were legiti- 
mated, and five of them had children. He 
had likewiſe by a lady, who lived much 


* It was ſo far from being juſt, that it derived its im- 
mediate ſource from an open violation of treaties, and his 
embracing a meaſure which undoubtedly endangered the 
liberties of Europe. 
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with madame de Monteſpan, a daughter, whom 
he never acknowledged, and whom he married 
to a gentleman near Verſailles, of the name of 


La Queue. 


Some people ſuſpected, and not without rea- 
ſon, that a certain lady in the abby of Moret 
was his daughter. She was very brown, and re- 
ſembled him in other reſpects “. The king, 
when he placed her in the convent, gave her a 
portion of twenty thouſand crowns. The opi- 
nion ſhe had of her birth gave her an air of pride, 
of which the ſuperiors of the convent loudly 
complained. Madame de Maintenon, in a jour- 
ney to Fontainbleau, went to the convent of 


"Moret ; and, willing to inſpire this nun with 


more modeſt ſentiments, endeavoured to baniſh 
the idea that nouriſhed her pride. Madam, 
ſaid the nun, the trouble which a lady of your 
rank takes to come on purpoſe to tell me that I 
am not the king's daughter, fully convinces me 
that I am.” 

This anecdote the nuns of Moret remember 
to this day, 

Such a particularity of circumſtances would 
be irkſome to a philoſopher ; but curiofity, that 
weakneſs ſo incident to mankind, ceafes almoſt to 
be a weakneſs, when it is employed about times 


and perſonages which attract the attention of 
poſterity. 


| * The author ſaw this lady in company with Mr. de 
Caumartin, intendant of the finances, who had a right of 
entering into the inner apartments of the convent, 
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Of the Interior Government, Commerce, Po- 
lice, Laws, Military Diſcipline, Marine, &c. 


T HIS juſtice we owe to perſons of a pub- 
lic character who have done good to the 
age they have lived in, that we ſhould view the 
point from which they have ſet out, in order 
to form a juſt idea of the changes they have 
produced” in their own country. Poſterity 
is eternally indebted to them for the examples 
they have given, even though theſe are ſur- 
paſſed. This juſt glory is their only recom- 
penſe. It is certain that the loye of ſuch glory 
animated Lewis XIV. when beginning to go- 
vern by himſelf, he had reſolved to reform his 
kingdom, embelliſh his court, and perfect the 


arts. 


He not only impoſed it as a law upon him- 
ſelf, to labour regularly with each of his mini- 
ſters, but every man that was but known might 
obtain a particular audience of him, and all ci- 
tizens had a liberty of preſenting their requeſts 
and projects; the petitions were received at firſt 
by a maſter of requeſts, who marked them on 
the margin, and they were afterwards ſent to 
the offices of the miniſters. The projects were 
examined in council, when they deſerved it, 
and their authors were admitted more than once 
to diſcuſs the points they contained with the 
miniſters, in preſence of their maſter. Thus we 
ſee a correſpondence ſubſiſting between the 
throne and the nation, notwithſtanding abſo- 
lute power. | | 

Vor. VIII. 1 Lewis 
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Lewis XIV. formed and accuſtomed himſelf 
to labour; and this was ſo much the more pain- 
ful, as it was new to him, and the ſeduction of 
pleaſures might eaſily diſtract him. He wrote 
the firſt diſpatches himſelf to his ambaſſadors. 
The moſt important letters were often after- 
wards minuted with his own hand, and there was 
none written in his name which he did not 
cauſe to be read to him. KG AW 2! 

Scarcely had Colbert, after the fall of Fou- 
quet, re-eſtabliſhed order in the finances, be- 
fore the king remitted to his people all the ar- 


. rears due on the impoſts from wy till 1656, 


and- eſpecially three millions of taille or exciſe. 
The enormous duties were aboliſhed- for five 
hundred thouſand crowns a year. Thus the 
abbe de Choiſy ſeems either to have been very 
ill informed, or to be guilty of very great in- 
juſtice, when he ſays, that the public receipt 
was not diminiſhed ; for it is certain that it 


was leflened by theſe indulgent remiſſions, and 


increaſed by good order. | 
The care of the firſt preſident Bellievre, aſ- 
ſiſted by the liberalities of the dutcheſs d' Ai- 
guillon, and ſeveral citizens, had eſtabliſhed the 
general hoſpital. The king augmented it, and 
cauſed the like edifices to be erected in all 
the principal towns of the kingdom. 
The -great roads, till that time impaſſable, 
were not neglected, and by degrees they have 
become what they are now, under the reign of 
Lewis XV. the admiration of foreigners. On 
whatever ſide you come out of Paris, you travel 
at preſent from about fifty to ſixty leagues, and 
in ſome places of the neighbourhood, through 
cloſe alleys bordered with trees. The roads 
| made 
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made by the ancient Romans were more du- 
rable indeed, but not fo ſpacious nor ſo beau- 
tiful. K 2 
Colbert's genius turned chiefly towards com- 
merce, which was but weakly cultivated, and 
its grand principles were-not yet known. The 
Engliſh, and the Dutch fill more, carried on in 
their own bottoms almoſt the whole traffic of 
France, The Dutch eſpecially loaded with our 
merchandiſes in our ports, and diſtributed them 
all over Europe. The king began, from the year 
1662, to exempt his ſubjects from an impoſt 
called the duty of freight, which all the veſlels 
of foreigners payed ; aud he granted the French 
the indulgence. of tranſporting their mer- 
chandiſe themſelves at leſs expence. It was 
then that maritime commerce had its birth. 
The council for that department, which at 
preſent. continues, was eſtabliſhed, and in it the 
king preſided every fifteenth day. 
Dunkirk and Marſeilles were declared free 
ports ; and ſoon afterwards this advantage drew 
the trade of the Levant to Marſeilles, and that 
of the North to Dunkirk. — 
In 1664 was formed a Weſt-India company, 
and that of the Eaſt-Indies was eſtabliſhed 
the ſame year. Before this time France paid 
tribute for her luxuries to the Dutch. The par- 
tiſans of the ancient ceconomy, who were timid, 
ignorant, and had contracted views, declaimed 
in vain againſt a commerce in which a continual 
exchange was made of money that would not 
periſh for effects which do. They did not re- 
flect that theſe merchandiſes of India, which 
were become neceſſary, would be more dearly 
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paid for by foreigners. We carry indeed to 
the Eaſt Indies more kinds of goods than we 
bring home from thence; and by that means 
Europe is impoveriſhed, But theſe kinds come 
from Peru and Mexico; they are the price of 
our goods carried to Cadiz, and there remains 
more of this money in France than the Eaſt 
Indies abſorb of it. | 
The king gave more than ſix millions of 
our preſent currency to the company, He in- 


vited rich people to embark. in it. The queens, 


the princes, and all the court, furniſhed two 
millions of the coin of that time. The ſuperior 
courts gave twelve hundred thouſand livres, the 
financiers two millions, the body of merchants 
ſix hundred and fiſty thouſand livres. So that 
the whole nation ſeconded their king. _ 
This company has always ſubſiſted ; for 


though the Dutch had taken CAS in 
1694, and the commerce of the Indies has lan- 


ruiſhed ever ſince, it has recovered in our days 
new ſtrength: Pondicherry has become a rival 
to Batavia: and this India company, founded 
with extreme difficulty by the great Colbert, and 
re-eſtabliſhed in our days by ſingular revolutions, 


is now become one of the greateſt reſources of 
the kingdom. The king likewiſe erected a 


company of the North, in the year 1669: he 
lodged funds in it, as he did in that of the In- 
dies. It was then very plain that commerce is 
no diſgrace to any, ſince the greateſt houſes 
intereſted themſelves in theſe. eſtabliſhments, 


"after the example of the monarch, 


The Weſt India company was no leſs en- 
couraged than the others. The king furniſhed 
the tenth part of all the funds, h 

He 
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He granted thirty francs per ton for expor- 
tation, and forty for importation. All thoſe 
who had veſſels built in the ports of the king- 
dom, received five livres for each ton they con- 
tained. | 0 
Pet one cannot forbear being very much 
ſurpriſed, that Abbe Choiſy has cenſured theſe 
eſtabliſhments, in his memoirs, which muſt not 
be read without ſome diffidence ®. We are 
ſenſible in our days of all that the miniſter Col- 
bert did for the benefit of the kingdom; but at 
that time we were entirely ignorant of it: he 
worked for ungrateful people. They were 
much mote diſguſted with him at Paris for the 
ſuppreſſion of certain rents on the town-houſe, 
purchaſed at a cheap rate ſince the year 1650, 
and for the diſcredit into which the notes 
of the king's privy treaſury” fell, that were 
ſquandered under the preceding miniſter, than 
they were ſenſible of the general good which he 
did, In this affair were concerned more bur- 
geſſes than good citizens. Few people had an 
eye to the public advantage. It is well known 
what a faſcinating power intereſt has upon the 


* 


The Abbé Caſtel de St. Pierre expreſſes himſelf thus, 
p. 105, of his manuſcript entitled Annales Politigues. Col- 
bert, the great pains-taker, by neglecting the companies of 
maritime commerce, that he might employ the more care 
about the curious ſciences and fine arts, took the ſhadow 
for the ſubſtance.” But Colbert was ſo far from negle&- 
ing maritime commerce, that it was he alone who eſtabliſhed 
it. No miniſter ever took leſs the ſhadow for the ſubſtance 
than he did, 


This note was written in Auguſt 1756, 
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eyes, and how it contracts the mind: I do not 
mean this only concerning the intereſt of a 
ſingle trader, but that of a company, and even a 
town: The clowniſh, anſwer of a merchant 
called Hazon, (who upon being conſulted by. 
this miniſter, told him, ** You have found the 
carriage overſet on one fide, and have. over- 
turned it on the other.“) was ſtill obſequiouſly. 
quoted in my young days: and this anecdote 
is to be met with in Moreri. The philoſophic 
ſpirit introduced very late into France, re- 
formed the prejudices of the people, ſo as 
to make them at length do entire juſtice to 
the memory of this great man, He had the 
ſame exactneſs as the duke of Sully; but with- 
all, he had views which were- much more ex- 
tenſiye. The one was acquainted only with 
ceconomy, but the other knew how to form 
grand eſtabliſhments. $0598 
Almoſt every thing was either repaired or 
created in his time. The reduction of intereſt 
on the twentieth denier, on the loans given to 
the king, and particular perſons, was a ſenſible 
proof of an abundant circulation in the year 
1665. ' His meaning was, both to enrich and 
people France. Marriages in the country were 
encoura by an exemption from the taille 
during the ſpace of five years, for ſuch as would 
ſettle themſelves at the age of twenty; and 
every father of a family who had ten children, 
was exempted all his life-time, becauſe he gave 
more to the ſtate by the labour of theſe, than 
he could poſſibly have done in paying the 
taille. This regulation ought to have con- 
tinued for ever unrepealed. 
| From 
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From 1663 till 1672, each year of this mi- 
niſtry was diſtinguiſhed by the eſtabliſhment 
of ſome manufacture or other. The fine cloths, 
which before had been brought from England 
and Holland, were fabricated in Abbeville, The 
king advanced to the manufacturer, for each 
working loom, two thouſand livres, beſides 
conſiderable gratifications. In the year 1669, 

about forty- four thouſand and two hundred 
woollen looms were reckoned to be in the king- 
dom. The filk manufactures, when brought to 
perfection, produced a commerce of above fifty 
millions currency of that time: and the advan» 
tage drawn from theſe was not only very much 
above the prime coſt of the filk neceſſary in 
their fabrication, but the cultivating of mul- 
berry- trees put the manufacturers into a condi- 
tion of diſpenſing with foreign ſilk for the woof 
of their ſtuffs. | 

From the year 1666 they began to make as 
fine glaſſes as at Venice, which city had always 
before furniſhed the whole conſumption thro'- 
out Europe ; and they ſoon made pieces of this 
kind, which, for largeneſs and beauty, could 
never be imitated in any other place, "The 
carpets of Turky and Perſia were ſurpaſſed 
at la Savonnerie : the tapeſtry-hangings from 
Flanders were inferior to thoſe of the Gobe- 
lines; which vaſt encloſure. was filled at that 
time with upwards of eight hundred work- 
men, and of theſe three hundred were lodged. 
in it. The beſt painters had the direction of 
the work, either from their own (deſigns, of 
thoſe of the ancient maſters of Italy. ſides 
the tapeſtry hangings, was made an admirable 
TIE K 4 kind 
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hind of Moſaic, and the art of inlaying was 
carried to its higheſt perfection. 8 
Beſides this fine manufactory of tapeſtry in 
the Gobelines, another was ſet up at Beauvais. 
The firſt manufacturer had ſix hundred work- 
men in this town; and the king made him a 
preſent oſ ſixty thouſand livres. 
Sixteen hundred young girls were employed 
in lace- works, and thirty principal workwomen 
in this way were brought from Venice, and two 
hundred out of Flanders, who had thirty-ſix 
thouſand livres given them for their encourage- 
ment. 1 | 2 
The manufaQory of the cloths of Sedan, and 
that of the tapeſtry-hangings of Abuſſon, dege- 
nerated and fallen into decay, were re- eſtabliſi- 
ed. The rich ſtuffs, in which ſilk is mixed with 
1. and ſilver, were fabricated at Lyons and 
ours, with an induſtry which had not been 
keen before, | = 
It is a thing well known, that the miniftry 
purchaſed in England the ſecret of that inge- 
nious machine by which ſtockings are made ten 
times faſter than with needles. Tin-plates, 
ſteel, fine delft-ware, - and Morocco-leather, 
which was always brought from abroad, were 
made in France. But the Calviniſts, who had 
the ſecret of making tin-plates and ſteel, car- 
ried it away with them in the year 1686, and 
imparted this advantage, with ſeveral others, 
to foreign nations. | 
Tbe king every year expended about four 
hundred 3 be upon the different 
works of taſte which were fabricated in his 
kingdom, of which he made preſents. | 
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Paris was then very different from what it is 
at preſent; for it wanted light, ſecurity, and 
cleanlineſs. It was neceflary to make proviſion 
for the continual cleanſing of the ſtreets, for light- 
ing of them, which is done by means of 5000 
lamps burning every night, for paving the city 

quite through, building two new gates, and 
repairing the old ones, and cauſing a conti- 
nual guard on foot and on horſeback to keep 
watch for the ſecurity of the citizens. The 
king took the whole upon himſelf, allotting 
funds for theſe neceſſary expences. In 1667 he 
ereated a magiſtrate ſolely for taking care of the 
police: The greateſt part of the large cities of 

urope did not follow theſe examples till a 
long time after; and none have equalled them: 
ſo that no city is paved like Paris; and Rome 
itſelf is not lighted at all. 

Every thing began to have ſo great a ten- 
dency to perfection, that the ſecond lieutenant 
of police which Paris had, acquired in that poſt 
a reputation which. ſet: him in the rank of thoſe 
who have done honour to this age: fuch was 
the capacity of this man for every thing. He 
was afterwards in the miniſtry,” and he had been 
a good general. The place of lieutenant of the 
police was below his birth and merit, yet it 
gained him 'a much greater name than the in- 
conſiderable poſt in the miniſtry which he ob- 
tained near the end of his days.. | $852 

Here we ought to obſerve, that Mr. d'Argen- 
ſon was by no means the only perſon, of the an- 
cient nobility, who had been in the public 
magiſtracy. France is almoſt the only country 
of Europe, where the ancient nobility have 

| E boten 
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often taken to the long robe. All other 
nations, merely from the remains of Gothic 
barbariſm, are ſtill ignorant, that there is 
dignity in this proſeſſion. | 
The king ſtill carried on the buildings at the 
Louvre, St. Germain, and Verſailles, from the 
year 1661. Particular perſons, after his ex- 
ample, erected in Paris a thouſand ſuperb and 
commodious edifices. Of theſe the number was 
ſo increaſed, that after the building of the en- 
virons of the Palais Royal, and thoſe of St. 
Sulpice, there were formed in Paris two new 
towns, very much ſuperior to the old one. It 
was at this time, that they invented the 
magnificent conveniency of coaches adorned 
with glaſſes and hung upon ſprings ; ſo that a 
eitizen of Paris could convey himſelf through this 
large city with more pomp than the firſt Ro- 
mans diſplayed in their triumphal proceſſions, 
to the Capitol. This cuftom was ſoon 
after received throughout Europe; and being 
now very common, it is no longer a piece of 
Jaxury. | | 
Lewis XIV. had a taſte for architecture, gar- 
dening, and ſculpture ; and this ſhewed itſelf 
in all theſe to be great and noble. From 
the time that the comptroller-general Col- 
bert had, in the year 1664, the direction of 
the buildings, which is properly the office of 
the arts, he applied* himſelf to fecond the 
i | ſchemes 
© © The abbot St. Pierre, in his Annales Politigues, page 
204 of his manuſcript, ſays, © That theſe things plainly 
ſhew the number of lazy lubbards, as alſo their taſte for lazi- 


eſs, which ſufficiently ſerves to maintain and cheriſh other 
| | kinds 


— 
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ſchemes of his maſter. The firſt neceſſary work - 
was, to finiſh the Louvre. Francis Manſard, 
one of the greateſt architects which France had 
produced, was fixed upon to conſtruct the' vaſt 
edifices that were projected. He would not un- 
dertake this taſk, unleſs he had liberty given 
him to rectify whatever ſhould appear to him 
defective in the execution. This diffidence of 
himſelf, which had drawn a train of too much 
expence after it, was the reaſon for excluding 
him. The chevalier Bernini was therefore, 
ſent for from Rome, an attiſt whoſe name was 
famous on account of the colonnade which 
ſurrounds the portal of St. Peter's church, the 
equeſtrian ſtatue of Conſtantine, and the Na- 
vonne fountain. Equipages were furniſhed him 
for his journey. He was conducted to Paris as 
a man who came to do honour to France. He 
received, beſides five lewis-d'ors a-day, for the 
eight months that he ſtaid there, a preſent of fifty 
thouſand crowns, with a penſion of two thouſand 
more, and one of five hundred for his ſon. 


— * = 


kinds of droniſh fellows; and yet this is the condition of 
the Italian nation at preſent, where theſe arts are carried to 
an high degree of perfection; for they are beggars, lazy, 
heavy, vain poltroons, occupied about impertinencies, & c. 
| Theſe rude reflections, wrote in language equally rude, 
are void of juſtice. The time in which the Italians ſuc- 
ceeded beſt in theſe arts was under the Medici 
while Venice was in its moſt warlike and "opulent 
ſtate: then it was that Italy produced great warriors 
_ and illaftrious artiſts ofwll kinds, And it was alſo in the 
flouriſhing years of Lewis XIV, that the arts have been 
carried to the greateſt perfection. The abbot St. Pierre has 
miſtaken a great number of things, and has given grounds for 
regretting, . that reaſon has not always ſeconded his good 
intentions, p 7. 

| K 6 This 
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This generoſity of Lewis XIV. to Bernini, 


was much greater than the munificence ot 
Francis I. to Raphael. Bernini, by way of ac- 
knowlegment, made ſince that time at Rome 
the equeſtrian ſtatue of the king, which is to be 
ſeen at Verſailles. But when he came to Paris 
with ſo much parade, as the only perſon wor- 
thy of being employed by Lewis XIV. he was 
very much ſurpriſed to ſee the deſign of the front 
of the Louvre on the fide of St. Germain- 
PAuxerrois, which ſoon after, when completed, 
became one of the moſt auguſt monuments of 
architecture in the world. Claude Perrault had 
given this deſign, which was executed by Lewis 
Þ Vau and d' Orbay. He invented the ma- 
chines with which the ſtones of. fifty-two feet in 
length were raiſed, that form the pediment 
of this majeſtic edifice. Sometimes. there is 
fetched from afar what is to be met with at 
hand among ourſelves. No palace of Rome 
has an entrance comparable to that of the 
Louvre, for which we are indebted. to this 
Perrault“, whom Boileau has attempted to 
render ridiculous. Travellers allow that the 
moſt celebrated villas of Ttaly are not ſuperior to 
the caſtle of Maiſons, which Francis Man- 
ſard had built at fo little expence. Bernini was 
-magnificently recompenſed, but did not deſerve 
it; he only gave deſigns which were not exc- 
cuted. * 


Li A 


* 
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* Claude Perrault was a member of the Royal Academy 
at Paris, and bred a phyſician, though he did not practiſe 
that art, He made ſome noble defigns in architecture, and 
- was allowed to be a man of genius by all the world but 
Boileau, who, from. private pique, has ſatirized both him 
and bis brother Charles; a want of candour in Boileav, 
which greatly detraQs from the. merit of his genius, 
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The king, when the works at the Louvre were 
carrying on, the completing of which was ſo much 
defired ; when making a town at Verſailles, near 
this palace, which has colt ſo many millions; 
when building Trianon and Marli, and orderin 
fo many other edifices to be embelliſhed, * 
the obſervatory to be erected, which was begun 
in 1666, after the time that he eſtabliſhed the 
-academy of ſciences. But the moſt glorious 

monument for its utility, grandeur, and the 
difficulties encountered in the execution, was 
the canal of Languedoc, which joins the two 
ſeas, and falls into the port of Cette, con- 
ſtructed for the receiving of its waters, 
Theſe works were begun in the year 1664; 
and continued without interruption till 1681. 
Fhe founding of the hoſpital of invalids, and 
the chapel of that ſtructure, the fineſt in Paris, 
the eſtabliſhment of St. Cyr, the laſt of ſo great a 
number of works conſtructed by this monarch, 
are alone ſufficient to render his name re- 
vered. Four“ thouſand ſoldiers, and a great 
number of officers, who find in one of theſe 
rand aſylums comfort in their old age, and re- 
fief for their wounds and wants; two hundred 
and fifty daughters of noblemen; who receive 
an education worthy of them in the other, are 

ſo many voices that celebrate the praiſes of 
Lewis XW. The eſtabliſhment of St. Cyr 
will be ſurpaſſed by that which Lewis XV. has 
juſt formed for the education of ſive hundred 
gentlemen; but far from cauſing St. Cyr to be 
forgot, it makes it to be remembered. This 
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» The abbot de St. Pierre cenſures that eſtabliſhment 
which almoſt every nation has followed, | 


. . 
» | 18. 
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is the art of doing good, brought to per- 
fection. A 0. L | 
Lewis XIV. was at the ſame time deſirous to 
perform greater things, and thoſe of a more 
general utility, but more difficult in the execu- 
tion; and that was to reform the laws. In this 
he employed the labours of the chancellor Se- 
guiere, — Talons, Bignons, and 
more eſpecially the chancellor of ſtate, Puſ- 
ſort. He himſelf ſometimes aſſiſted at their 
aſſemblies, The year 1667 was at the ſame 
time the epocha of his firſt laws, and firſt con- 
queſts. The civil ordonnance appeared firſt ; 
next the code of the waters and foreſts; then the 
ſtatutes for all the manufactures ; the criminal 
ordonnance; the code of commerce, and- that 
of the marine. All theſe followed nearly one 
ear after another. There was likewiſe a new 
juriſprudence, eſtabliſned in favour of the ne- 
groes of our colonies, a fort of men who had 
not yet enjoyed the privileges of humanity.  . 
A profound knowlege of the civil law is not to 
be acquired by a ſovereign. But the king was ac- 
quainted with the principal laws; he poſſeſſed 
the ſpirit of them, and knew how, either to 
maintain or mitigate them properly. He oſten 
decided the cauſes of his ſubjects, not only in 
the council of the ſecretaries of ſtate, but in 
that called the Conceil des parties, There are 
two celebrated determinations of his, in which 
he decided againſt himſelf. 
In the firſt, which was given in 1680, the 
caſe was in a proceſs between him and certain 
inhabitants of Paris, who had built upon his 


remain 


ground. He decided, that the houſes: ſhould 


: 
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remain to them, with the land belonging to 
himſelf, and which he ceded to them. | 
The other related to a Perſian merchant, 
called Roupli, whoſe goods had been ſeized by 
the commiſſaries of his farms, in the year 1687. 
His deciſion was, that all ſhould be reſtored to 
him, and the king added a preſent of three 
thouſand crowns. Roupli carried his admira- 
tion and gratitude with him into his own coun- 
try; and when Mehemet Rizabeg was after- 
wards at Paris, we found him acquainted with 
this fat by common report. | 
The abolition of duels was one of the greateſt 
ſervices which he did to his country. Ihe com- 
bats had been formerly. authoriſed even by the 
parliament, and by the church; and though 
they had been prohibited from the time of 
Henry IV. yet this fatal cuſtom prevailed more 
than ever. The famous combat of the la Frettes, 
four againſt four, in 1663, was that which de- 
termined Lewis XIV. not to pardon. it any 
longer. His happy ſeverity corrected, by de- 
grees, our own nation, and even the neighbour- 
ing nations, who conformed themſelves. to our 
wiſe cuſtoms, after having adopted our bad ones. 
There are in Europe an hundred times fewer 
_ at this day, than in the time of Lewis 
He was the legiſlator both of his people, 
and of his armies. It was ſtrange, that, be- 
fore his time, uniforms among the troops was 
a thing not known, It was he, who in the 
firſt year of his adminiſtration, ordered, that 
each regiment ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, either 
by the colour of their clothes, or by different 
| | ; marks; 
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marks; a regulation which was adopted ſoon 
after by all nations. It was he“ alſo who 
inſtituted Brigadiers, and put the corps, of 
which the houſhold troops of the king are for- 
med, upon the footing they are on at preſent. 
He formed a company of muſqueteers out of the 
guards of cardinal Mazarine, and fixed at five 
hundred men, the mumber of the two com- 
panies, to which he gave the cloathing they 
ſtill retain. | 

Under him were made no conſtables, and 
after the death of the duke d' Epernon no 
colonel-generals of the infantry ; thoſe were 
become too much maſters ; this he would have 
himſelf to be, and ſo he ought. Marſhal Gra- 
mont, who was only camp-maſter of the 
French guards, under the duke d'Epernon, and 
took orders from that colonel-general, for 
the future took them only from the king, and 
was the firft who had the title of colonel of 


the Guards. He himſelf inftalled thoſe colonels 


at the head of their regiments, by giving them, 
with his own hands, a gilt gorget and pike, 
and afterwards a ſpontoon, or a kind of half 
pike, when the uſe of the former weapon was. 
aboliſhed. He inſtituted the grenadiers, at firſt 
to the number of four in each company of the 
king's regiment, which is of his own creation; 
afterwards he formed a company of grenadiers 
in each regiment of foot; he gave' two com- 
panies of them to the French guards, which at 


l 


* The abbot de St. Pierre, in his annals, ſpeaks only 


of this inſtitution of brigadiers, and forgets all that Lewis. 
XIV, did or the military diſcipline, - 
| 4 preſent. 
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preſent have three. He very much augmented 
the corps of dragoons, and gave them a colo- 
nel- general. We muſt not forget the eſtabliſh- 
ment of ſtuds for breeding of horſes, in the year 
1667, which had been abſolutely ſet aſide before 
that time, and were afterwards a great reſource 
for remounting the cavalry. 

The uſe of the bayonet at the end of the gun 

is an inſtitution of the king's. Before his time 
it was uſed occaſionally, and ſome companies 
only had this weapon; there was no uniform 
uſage nor exerciſe with it: all was left to the 
general's diſcretion. The pike was looked upon 
as the moſt formidable weapon. The firſt re- 
giment which had bayonets, and was trained 
to this exerciſe, was that of the fuſiliers, eſta- 
bliſhed in the year 1671. 
The manner in which the artillery is mana- 
ged at preſent is entirely owing to him. He 
founded ſehools for this purpoſe at Douay, after- 
wards at Metz and Straſburgh ; and the regi- 
ment of artillery was at length filled with offi- 
cers, almoſt all of them capable of conducting a 
ſiege. All the magazines of the kingdom were 
ſtored, and every year furniſhed with eight 
hundred thouſand weight'of powder. He formed 
a ” mm of bombardiers, and one of huſſars, a 
kind of horſemen which, before his time, were 
known only among our enemies. | 

In 1688, he eſtabliſhed thirty regiments of 
militia, furniſhed and equipped by the com- 
munities of the kingdom. Theſe corps of 
militia, exerciſed themſelves in war, without 
n the cultivation of the lands. 

ompanies of cadets were entertained in 
moſt parts of the frontiers: there they learned 
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the mathematics, deſigning, and all the exer- 
ciſes, and did alſo the duty of ſoldiers. This 
inſtitution laſted ten years. At length the 
were tired of theſe youths, as it was condiflcule 
a matter to diſcipline them; but the corps of 
engineers, which the king formed, and to which 
he gave the regulations {till followed by them, 
is an eſtabliſhment that will laſt for ever. Un- 
der him the art of fortification was carried 
to perfection by marſhal Vauban “ and his 
pupils, who ſurpaſſed count Pagan. He con- 
ſtructed or repaired an hundred and fifty forti- 
fied places. SH 
In order to maintain the military diſcipline, 
he created inſpectors- general, afterwards direc- 
tors, who gave-an account of the ſtate of the 
troops; and from their reports it was ſeen, 
2 the commiſſaries of war had done their 
He inſtituted the order of St. Lewis, an ho- 
nourable recompence, often courted more than 
fortune, The hotel of invalids crowned the 
ere for mexiting to be well 
rved. | 
It was owing to ſuch cares as theſe, that, 
from the year 1672, he had an hundred and 
fourſcore thouſand regular troops ; and that by 
augmenting his forces in proportion as the num- 
ber and power of his enemies increaſed, he had 
at length to the amount of four hundred and 
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* Anthony le Pretre, chevalier, count de Vauban, is 
ſo well known as the greateſt engineer of his time (if Coe- 
horn does not conteſt that preheminence) that we need not 


dwell upon the particulars of his character. fiſty 
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fifty thouſand men in arms, including the troops 
of the marine. | 20110 

Before his time, no ſuch ſtrong armies had 
been ſeen. His enemies hardly oppoſed to 
him any of equal force; tho' there was a neceſ- 
ſity for a cloſe union among them. He ſhewed 
what France alone could do; and he had always 
either great ſucceſs or great reſources. 

He was the firſt, who, in time of peace, gave 
a perſect idea and complete leſſon of war. In 
1698 he aſſembled at Compeigne ſeventy thou - 
ſand men, where he performed all the operations 
of a campaign; and this was in order to inſtruct 
his three grandſons. But this military academy 
became a ſchool of luxury. 
Tue ſame attention which he ſhewed in form- 
ing of numerous and well diſciplined land- 
armies, even before he was engaged in any war, 
he likewiſe exerted in acquiring the empire 
of the ſea. Firſt, the few vellcla which car- 
dinal Mazarin had ſuffered to rot in the har- 
bours, are repaired ; ſome others are bought in 
Holland and Sweden; and after the third year 
of his government, he ſends his maritime forces 
to make an attempt at Gigeri, on the coaſt of 
Africa. The duke of Beaufort clears. the fea 
of pirates, in the year 1665, and two years 
after France has in its ports ſixty ſhips of 
war. 
This is only a beginning. But, whilſt new re- 
gulations and new efforts are making, he al- 
ready feels all his force. He was unwilling to 
conſent that his ſhips ſhould ftrike their flag to 
that of England. The council of king Charles 
IT. in vain inſiſted upon this. right, which 
7 force, 
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force, induſtry, and time, had given to the 
Engliſn. Lewis XIV. writes thus, to the 
count d'Eſtrade, his ambaſſador: The king 
of England and his chancellor may ſee what 
my forces are; but they do not ſee my heart. 
I regard my honour more than all other 
things.“ W ming » 
He ſaid no more than what he was reſolved 
to maintain; and, in fact, the uſurpation of 
the Engliſh gave way to natural right, and the 
firmneſs of Lewis XIV. Every thing was equal 
between'theſe two nations at ſea. But, while 
he would have an equality kept up with Eng- 
land, he maintains his ſuperiority over Spain. 
He obliges the Spaniſh admirals to ſtrike to 
his flag, by virtue of the ſolemn precedency 
CT E ©1200 5296 Hail ton 


Pains however are uſed on all ſides for the 


eſtabliſhment of a marine capable of juſtifying 
thoſe high ſentiments. The town and port of 
Rocheſort are built at the mouth of the 
Charente. Sailors are enrolled and ranked by 
claſſes, who are to ſerve at one time in merchant- 
ſhips, and at another in the royal navy. And 
ſoon there are found to be ſixty thouſand of theſe 
actually regiſtered. | l 
Councils of conſtruction are eſtabliſned in 
the ports, for giving of veſſels the moſt com- 
modious form. ive marine arſenals are 
built at Breſt, Rochefort, Toulon, Dunkirk, 
and Havre de Grace. In 1672 there are ſixty 
'ſhips of the line, and forty frigates. In the 
ear 1681, an hundred and eighty ſhips of war, 
including the tenders, and thirty galleys, are 
in the harbour of Toulon, either equipped — 
8 ready 
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ready to be ſo. Eleven thouſand regular troops 
ſerve on board the ſhips; and the galleys have 
three thouſand. There are an hundred and 
ſixty- ſix thouſand men regiſtered by claſſes, for 
all the different ſervices of the marine. The 
following years there were reckoned to be in 
the ſervice a thouſand, gentlemen, doing 
the duty of ſoldiers on board the ſhips,” and 
learning in the ports whatever might qua- 
lify them for the art of navigation, and the 
working of aſhip : theſe are the marine guards: 
they were upon ſea what the cadets were upon 
land ; and were inſtituted in the year 1672, but 
in. ſmall numbers, This corps has been the 
ſchool which has produced the beſt officers for 
the ſervice of the navy. | 
Fhere had not been yet marſhals of France 
in the corps of the marine; and this evinces, 
how this eſſential part of the forces of France 
had been neglected. John d'Eftree was the firſt 
marſhal, in 1681. It appears, that one of the 
great objects of attention in Lewis XIV. was 
to inſpire all ranks with that emulation, without 
which every thing languiſhes. 8 
In all the naval fights in which the French 
fleets were engaged, the advantage was always 
on their ſide, till the battle of la Hogue, in 1692, 
when the count de Tourville, following the 
orders of the court, attacked with forty- four 
ſail a fleet of ninety Engliſh and Dutch ſhips: 
there was no ſtanding againſt numbers; four- 
teen capital ſhips, of the firſt rate, were loſt; 
which, being run a-ground, were burnt, leſt 
they ſhould fall into the hands of the enemy. 
Notwithſtanding this defeat, the maritime forces 
O ſup- 
1 | 
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ſupported themſelves; but they declined in 
the following war. They did not begin to 
be well re-eſtabliſhed till 1751, during an happy 
peace, the only proper time for eſtabliſhing a 
good marine, for the accompliſhment of which 
_-_ is neither leiſure nor power while a war 
aſts. 

Theſe naval forces were of uſe to protect 
commerce. The colonies of Martinico, St. Do- 
mingo, and Canada, before in a languiſhing 
condition, now flouriſhed : not indeed to ſuch a 
height of proſperity as we fee them now arrived 
at, but with an N which till then had 
not been hoped for; for, from the year 1635 
to 1665, theſe colonies had been a certain bur- 
then to the ſtate, 

In 1664 the king ſent a colony to Cayenne, 
and ſoon after another to Madagaſcar. He tries 
all methods for repairing the Fols and misfor- 
tune which France had laboured under for a 
long time by neglecting the ſea, whilſt her 
neighbours had erected empires for themſelves 
at the extremities of the earth, 

From this general view, we ſce what 
changes Lewis XIV. introduced into the ſtate; 


changes indeed advantageous, as they ſtill ſub- 


ſiſt. His miniſters had an emulation among 
themſelves, who ſhould ſecond him beſt. The 
whole detail, the whole execution, is undoubt- 
edly owing to them, but the general diſpoſition 
to him. It is certain that the magiſtrates would 
not have reformed the laws ; the | would 
not have been put again in order ; diſcipline in- 


troduced into the armies; general police into the 


kingdom; that there would have been no fleets; 
the arts would not have been encouraged: and all 
this 
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this in concert, and at the ſame time, with 
perſeverance, and under different minifters ; if 
there had not been found a maſter who had in 
general all theſe grand views, with a will de- 
termined to accompliſh them. 

He did not ſeparate his own glory from the 
advantage of France, nor look upon the king- 
dom with the ſame eye as a lord does upon his 
lands, from which he draws all he can, that he 
may live luxuriouſly. Every king who loves 

lory, loves the public good. He had no longer 
Colbert and Louvois when, towards the year 
1698, he ordered, with a view to the inftruc- 
tion of the duke of Burgundy, that each inten- 
dant fhould give a circumſtantial deſcription of 
his reſpective province; by which means an 
exact account might be obtained of the king- 
dom, and the true number of its inhabitants aſ- 
certained. The work was uſeful, though all 
the intendants had not the capacity and atten- 
tion of Mr. Lamoignon de Baville. Had the 
views of the king been ſo fully anſwered, with 
regard to each province, as they had been by 
this magiſtrate in the enumeration of the people 
of Languedoc, this collection of meinoirs would 

have been one of the fineſt monuments of the 
age. Some of them are well done; but a plan 
was wanting by which all the intendants were 
to be ſubjected to the ſame order. It had been 
a thing much to be deſired, that each had given 
in columns a ſtate of the number of inhabitants 
in every province, alſo that of the nobles, citi - 
zens, labourers, artificers, works of art, the 
beaſts of every ſort, the good, middling, and 
bad lands, the whole clergy, regular and "oy 
ar, 
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lar, their revenues, with thoſe of the towns 
and companies. 
All theſe objects are confounded in the greateſt 
part of the memoirs which have been given; 
the matters in them are not canvaſled thorough- 
ly, and are done with little exactneſs. You are 
often obliged to ſeek with pain for the, proper 
lights you want, and which a miniſter ought to 
find ready under his hand, and catch up by a 
ſingle glance, that he may eaſily diſcover the 
ſeveral forces, wants, and reſources contained 
therein. The project was excellent, and an 
uniform execution of it would have been of the 
greateſt utility. | | 
This then in general is what Lewis XIV. 
did and attempted, that he might render his 
own nation more flouriſhing, It ſeems to 
me, that one cannot behold all theſe labours 
and all theſe efforts without ſome acknowledg- 
ment, and being animated with the love of the 
public good, which inſpired them. Let us but 
repreſent to ourſelves what the ſtate. of the 
Kingdom was in the days of the Fronde, and 
what it is at preſent. , Lewis XIV, did more 
good to his own nation than twenty of his pre- 
deceſſors put together, and yet it falls infinitely 
ſhort of what, might have been done. The 
war, which was ended by the peace of Ryſ- 
wick, began the ruin of that commerce which 
his miniſter Colbert had eſtabliſhed, and the 
ſucceeding war completed it. | 
Had he employed for the embelliſhing of Pa- 
xis ,and.. finiſhing the Louvre, thoſe, immenſe 
ſums expended on the aqueducts, and the 
cks of Maintenon for conveying of water to 
Verſailles, works indeed interrupted and be- 
come uſeleſs ; had he laid out at Paris the fifth 
part 
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part of what that coſt, in order to force na- 
ture at Verſailles, Paris would be throughout 
its whole extent as beautiful as it is on the fide 
of the Tuilleries and the Pont-royal,”* and 
would have been the moſt magnificent city in 
the world. „ 2238 
It is a great deal to have reformed the'Jaws ; 
but chicane could not be cruſhed by juſtice. 
The government once thought of making ju- 
riſprudence uniform : it is ſo already in criminal 
air, in thoſe of commerce, and the forms of 
proceſs; it might be ſo likewiſe in the laws 
which regulate the fortunes of the ſubject. It 
is a great inconvenience, that the fame tribunal 
has more than an hundred different cuſtoms to 
pive decifions upon. The duties ariſing from 
ands, either equivocal, or burthenſome to ſo- 
ciety, ftill continue, as the remains of the 
feudal government, which itſelf ſubſiſts no 
longer. Theſe are the remains of a Gothic 
building, now no more. way; bc) th 
Not that it is pretended theſe different orders 
of the ſtate ought to be ſubjected to the fame 
law. For one is very ſenſible that the uſages of 
the nobleſſe, theclergy, the magiſtrates, andthoſe 
who cultivate the earth, ſhould be different. 
But it is undoubtedly to be wiſhed for,” that 
each order ſhould have its uniform law through- 
out the kingdom, that what is juſt and true in 
Champagne may not be looked upon as falſe in 
Normandy. Uniformity in all forts of admini- 
ſtrations is a virtue; but the difficulties of this 
great work have ſcared people from attempting 
it. | | 
Lewis XIV. might have more eaſily diſpenſec 
with the dangerous reſource of the farmers o 
Vor. VIII. L the 
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the taxes, to which he was compelled by the con- 


ſtant anticipation of the receipt of his revenues, 
as. may — in the chapter of the ſinances. 
"Had he not believed that he was ſufficiently 
able, merely by his own authority, to. oblige a 
million of men to change their religion, France 
bad not loft ſo mavx ſublet; T'his, country *, 
however, nat wit 06106, Th various, ſhocks 
and lofles, is at preſent moſt + flouriſhing. 
on the face of the earth, kay lp all the g 
Which Lewis XIV. did is ſtill ſubſiſting, and 
the evil, which it was difficult for him to avoid 
in turbulent times, bas been repaired, In fine, 
poſterity,., who, paſs een on kings, and 
whoſe judgment theſe ought always to have be- 
fore their eyes, will allow, upon weighing the 
virtues and foibles of this monarch, that, tho' 
he had been too much praiſed in his life-time, he 
deſerved to be fo for ever; and that he was 
worthy, of the ftatue erected to him at Mont- 
pelier, with the Latin inſcription to this effect: 
« To Lewis the Great, after his death.” 4 
All the changes which we have juſt now ſeen 
pointed out in the government, and in all the 
orders of the ſtate, muſt neceſſarily have pro- 
duced a very conſiderable one in the manners of 
the people. The ſpirit of faction, fury, and re- 
bellion, which poſleſled the nation from the time 
of Francis II. became a ſpirit of emulation for 
ſerving the prince. The lords, who poſſeſſed great 
eſtates, being no longer cantoned upon them, 
the governors of provinces having no more poſts 
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of honour to beſtow, each individual ſtudied to 
deſerve no other favours than thoſe of the ſove- 
reizn ; and the ſtate became one regular whole, 
every line of which terminated in the center. 
This was what delivered the court from fac- 
tions and e which had always trou- 
bled the ſtate during a courſe of ſo many years. 
Under the adminiſtration of Lewis XIV. there 
was but one plot, in 1674, which was con- 
trived by la Truamont, a gentleman of Nor- 
mandy ruined by debauchery and debt: he was 
joined by one of the houſe of Rohan, who, by 
4 like conduct, had been reduced to the fame 
indigent eircumſtances. In this plot were con- 
cerned only the chevalier de Preaut, nephew 
to la Truamont, who, ſeduced by his uncle, 
alto ſeduced his miſtreſs, madain de Villiers. 
Their aim and hopes neither were, nor could 
be, to form a party in the kingdom. They only 
intended to fell and deliver up Quillebeuf to 
the Dutch, and introduce the fa into Not- 
mandy. This was rather a baſe treaſon ill- 
planned than a conſpiracy. The punifhment 
of all the crimina!s was the only event which 
this mad and fruitleſs affair produced, of which 
there is hardly at preſent any remembrance ; 
r n 
Ik there were any ſeditions in the provinces, 
theſe were only feeble tumults of the people, 
which were y dene Even the Hugue-" 
nats were always quiet, till the time that their 
churches were demoliſhed. At length the king 
{ucczeded fo far as to make, out Fe a nation ti 
then turbulent, , a, peaceable people, who Were 
dangerous only to the a after mung 
2 0 
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ſo. to themſelves for above an hundred years, 


Their manners were ſoftened, without hurting 
their courage, ing 21331, 
In the, houſes which the nobility built, or 


bought in Paris, their ladies lived with dignity, 
400 formed ſchools of politeneſs, which .drew 
by degrees the young people from a life, ſpent 
4 the taverns, 195 had been the prevail - 
ing mode for à long time before, and only 
ſerved to inſpire. thoſe who frequented them 
with an inſolent debauchery. anners de- 
pend on ſuch trifles, that the cuſtom of riding 
on horſeback in Paris kept up a diſpoſition for 

vatzels, which ceaſed as ſoon, as this uſage 
was aboliſhed. Decorum, for which we are 
principally obliged! to the fair ſex, who al- 
ſembled company at their houſes, rendered con- 
verſation more agreeable, and, by reading, 
came in time to de more ſolid. Treaſons and 
great crimes, which do not diſgrace man- 

ind in times of faction and confuſion, were 
Bach known any longer. The villainies of 

tinyilliers and Voiſins were only tranſitory 

orms, under a ſky - otherwiſe ſerene: and 
it would be equally unreaſonable. to condemn 
a whole nation on account of the glaring 
crimes of ſome individuals, as to canonize it 
on account of the reformation of La Trappe. 
All the different ſtates of life were, in 
former_times, eaſily. known by the. faults 
which characterized them. hoſe of a 
military turn, and the young people who 
deſi ned themſelves for the profeſſion of 
arms, had an over-haſty vivacity; thoſe be- 
longing to the courts of juſtice, a ſtern, 2 
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bidding gravity; to which the cuſtom of goi 
always in a long robe, even to court, did not a 
little contribute. And it, was the ſame caſe with 
regard to. the univerſities, and. to phyſicians, - 
rchants ſtill wore little robes whenever they 
met together, and when they went to wait on 
the miniſters ;' alſo the moſt conſiderable tradeſe 
men were at that time perſons of ruſtic man- 
ners. But the houſes, the theatres, / and the 
public walks, in which they began to meet to- 
gether, in order to enjoy the pleaſure of a ſocial 
life, gradually rendered the exterior appearance 
of all theſe people nearly alike. One may f 
at this day, even in tradeſmen's ſhops, that 
— has gained ground upon all ranks.” The 
provinces have in time allo felt the effects of 
theſe changes. 
At length people no Jonges Plate luxury in 
any thing but taſte and convenience. The cfond 
of pages and ſervants in livery has diſappeared; 
to make way for more freedom in the houſes” ot 
the great; 'vain pomp and outward” pride” have 
been left to thoſe nations, among whom' the 
people {till know no more than to ew them- 
ſelves in public, and Who are isnoram of” this | 
art of living. | 
The extreme h introduced into the ins 
tercourſe of the world, affability, ſimplicity, 
and the cultivation of the mind, have rendered 
Paris a city, which for the conveniences of life 
enjoyed there, probably very much ſurpaſſes 
Rome and Athens 1 in the height of their iplen- 
dor. | 
That great number of helps always rely, 
always open for the _ circle of the ſeiences, 


3 all 
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all the arts, particular taſtes and wants, fo many 
folid advantages uniting with ſuch. a number ot 
agreeable.things, joiued to that opennels. pe- 
cCuliar to the inhabitants of Paris; all theſe to+ 
gether induce vaſt numbers af ſtrangers to 
travel, or take up their reſidence in this ſo- 
cial, city. If ſome natives quit it, they are 
either ſuch as being called elſewhere. on ac- 
count. of their talcats, are an hanourable teſti. 
mony to tbeir country, or elſe the,refale of the 
nation, who try to make carr eee 1 
the conſideration it has acquired 

Complaints are made, that aa. longer is 
be ſeen at court fo much grandeur Ageiey 
as formerly: the truth is, that there ave no 
petty tyrants, as in the days of the Fronde, and 
under the reef of Lewis XIII. aad in the pre- 
ceding ages. But true "greatneſs is now = 
be met with, in thoſe crowds, of mobility, who 
were formerly debaſed for fo long a time 2 
ſerving ſubje d grown too powerful. 
are ſeen gentlemen, and alſo citizem, 
Would have thougbt themſelves. honduted in 
{ormer days to be the domeſtics A theſe lords, 

me now. the equals, aud very often their 
periors in the military ſervice: and che more 
this ſervice prevails over Ae, me oy 
Tiſhing: is any ſtate. 
The and/or Lewis XIV. has. 1 
to that of Auguſtus, Not that the power an 
perional events in both can be compared: for 
Rome and Auguſtus were ten times mote C 
Aderable' in the world than Lewis XIV. and 
Patis. But we mult call to mind that Athens 
was equal ta the Roman empire in all 
things which do not devive their value from 

11 force. 
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force and power. We muſt further conſider, 
that if there is nothing at preſent in the world 
Hke ancient Rome and Auguſtus, yet all Eu- 
rope together is much ſuperior to the Whole 
Roman empire. In the time of Auguſtas there 
was but one nation, and at this day there are 
ſeveral who are well regulated, warlike, and en- 
lightened, who are poſſeſſed of arts which the 
Creeks and Romans were utter ſtrangers to: 
and among theſe nations there are none which 
has been more illuſtrious for its renown in every 
kind for about an age paſt than that formed in 


Tyme meafure by Lewis XIV. OO 
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e Obs FIXNARCE 60 OH on 
1 F we compare the adminiſtration of Colbert 
1 with all the preceding ones, "poſterity will 
be fond of this man, whoſe body” the Frantic 
-populace after his death Would have torn to 
pieces. The French certainly owe to him their 
induſtry and their commerce; and confequently 
that wealth, the ſources of which are ſometimes 
diminiſhed in war, but are always opened again 
with an abundant flow in peace. Let in #704 
people had ſtill the ingratitude to throw the 
blame upon Colbert, for the languor which bes 
gan to be perceivable in the ſinews of the ſtate. 
A financier of Normandy publiſhed about that 
time an account of the fevennes of France, 
in two {mall volumes, in which he pre- 
tends that every thing was in a declining ſtate 
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from the year 1660. But ſo far from this bein 
the calc, it was quite the reverſe. France had 
never been {o flouriſhing as fince the death of 
cardinal Mazarin, down to the war of 1689: 
and even in that war, the body of the ſtate, 
tho” beginning to be out of order, ſupported 
itſelf by means of the vigour which Colbert had 
diffuſed: through all its members. The author 
of this detail pretended, that from 1660, the 
lands of the kingdom had diminiſhed in value . 
lifteen hundred millions. But nothing was 
more falſe, nor leſs probable. - "Theſe captious 
arguments, however, perſuaded ſuch as would 
be per ſua led to believe this ridiculous paradox. 
It was eaſier in France than in any other 
country to decry the miniſtry of the finances 
in the minds of the people. This miniſtry is 
the moſt odious, becauſe the impoſts are always 
ſo.; beſides, there prevailed in general as much 
prejudice and ignorance in the finances, as there 
diu in philoſoph y. it 
It was ſo long before people received better 
information, that even in our days we find in 
1718 the parliament in a body telling the duke 
of Orleans, That the intrinſic value of the 
ver. mark is twenty- five livres:” as if there 
was any other real intrinſic value than that o 
the weight and the ſtandard: and the duke 
Otleans, with all his penetration in other te- 
ſpects, had not enough of it in this to remove 
eilt of the parliament. 
It is true, Colbert had not done all that he 
old, and {till leſs than he would have done, 
Men were not then ſufficiently enlightened; 
and in a great kingdom there are always great 
Wale, The alen tail, the multplic' 
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ef duties, the different cuſtoms of the provin- 
ces, which makes one part of the inhabitants 
of France ſtrangers and even enemies to the 
other; the little reſemblance there is between 
the meaſures of one town and thoſe of another; 
with twenty other maladies of the body 01 
litic, could not be remedied. 

Colbert, in order to furniſh at once the ex- 
pence of the war, for buildings, and pleaſures, 
was obliged to re-eſtabliſh towards the year 
1672 What at firſt he intended to have abo- 
liſhed for ever; namely, impoſts on places, rents, 
new offices, and the augmentation of ſalaries: 
in ſhort, that which ſupports the ſtate for ſome 
time but involves it in debt for many years. 

He was carried beyond his intended meaſures; 
for by all the inſtructions remaining of his, 


we ſee he was perſuaded that the riches of a 


country conſiſt only in the number of its in- 

habitants, the cultivation of the lands, the in- 

duſtry of the people, and commerce. We ſee, 

that the king, poſſeſſing very few domains, and 

being only the adminiſtrator of the goods of his 

= es, cannot indeed be rich but by en 
Ip bear and equally aſſeſſed. 

e feared ſo much giving up the fate to the 
farmers of the king's revenue, that ſome time 
after the diſſolution of the chamber of Juſtice, 
which he had cauſed to be erected againſt 
them, he got an arret of council paſſed, which 
made it death for thoſe who ſhould advance 
money upon the new impoſts. His meaning 
by this. menacing arret, which was never 
printed, was to cure the avidity of under- 
takers. But ſoon after he was obligel to wer 
uſe of them, without even reyoking the arret 
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for the king was preſſing, and there was a ne · 
cefſity to find prompt means to ſatisfy him. 
Ts: invention, brought from Italy into 
France by Catherine of Medicis, had ſo much 
for the government, by the facility! with 
which it procured ſupplies, that after havi 
been ſuppreſſed in the glorious days of le 
IV. it appeared again throughout the [reign of 
Lewis XIII. and greatly infected the latter times 
of Lewis XIV. | . + 1 
Six ycars after the death of Colbert, in 168, 
France was precipitated into a war, which 
ſhe was obliged to maintain againſt all Europe, 
without having any funds in reſerve. | Ihe 
miniſter le Pelletier believed that it would be 
ſufficient to diminiſh luxury. An ordonnance 
was -accordingly made, that all the moveables 
of ſolid plate, Which were to be ſeen at that 
time in pretty conſiderable quantities in the hou- 
ſes of the great, and were a proof of opu- 
lence, ſhould be carried to the mint. I be 
king ſet the example: he parted with all theſe 
ſilver tables, branched chandeliers, grand ca- 
nopy - couches of maſſive filver, and all the 
other moveables, which were maſter- pieces, 
chaſed by the hand of Balin, the greateſt artiſt 
in his way, and all done from deſigns of le Brun. 
They had coſt ten millions, but produced only 
three. The wrought plate belonging to pri- 
vate perſons yielded three millions more. 

The reſaurce was inconſiderable. « | 
Towards the years 1691 and 1692, the fi- 
nances of the ftate appeared ſenſibly out of 
order. Thoſe who attributed the diminution of 
the public revenue to the profuſion of Lewis 
XIV. upon his buildings, the arts, and his 
6 ; plea» 
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pleaſures, were not aware; that on the con- 
trary the expences which entoutage induſtry, 
enrich a ſtate. It is war that neceſſarily im- 
poveriſhes the public treaſury, unleſs the: ſpoils 
of the vanquiſhed can fill it again. Since the 
time of the ancient Romans, I know of no na- 
tion that has enriched itſelf by victories. Italy, 
in the ſisteenth century, was rich only by 
commerce. Holland would not have ſubſiſted 
Jong had ſhe confined herſelf to the taking the 
late fleet of the Spaniards, and were not the 
| Indies the ſupport of her power. Eng- 
land has always impoveriſhed herſelf by war, 
even in deſtroying the French fleets* : and 
ecommerce alone has maintained her. The Al. 
gerines, who have hardly any more than what 
they gain by pyracy, are molt miſerably poor. 
Among the nations of Europe, War, at the 
end of ſome years, renders the conqueror nearly 
as unhappy as the conquered. It is a gulph in 
which all the ſtreams of abundance are ab- 
ſorbed. Ready money, that principle of all 
good and all evil, raiſed with ſuch difficulty in the 
provinces, terminates in the coffers of an hun- 
dred ftock-jobbers and farmers of the revenue, 
who advance the ſams wanting by the ſtate, and 
who buy by virtue of theſe advances, the right 
of pit'oging the nation in the name of the ſo- 
vereign. The people, in conſequence of this, 
looking on the government as. their enemy, 
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If the French are turbulent, and encroach upon their 
neighhours, it would feem that deſtroying the means by 
which their inſolence is moſt likely to be exerted wit 
effect, namely, their fleet, will in the end enrich rather 
than impoverilh the Englith nation. Sixt. 
E 6 Con- 
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conceal their wealth; and the want of circula- 
tion brings a languor on the kingdom. 
No ſudden remedy can ſupply a fixed and per- 
manent eſtabliſhment of long ſtanding, hich pro- 
vides at a diſtance againſt any unforeſeen wants. 
The capitation® was eſtabliſhed in 1695. It was 
juppreſied at the peace of Ryſwick, and re- 
eſtabliſhed afterwards.” The comptroller- ge- 
neral Pontchartrain fold” patents of nobility for 
two thouſand crowns, in 1696: five hun“ 
dred perſons bought them. But the reſource 
was tranſitory, and the ſhame permanent. The 
nobles, both ancient and modern, were obliged 
to regiſter their coats of arms, and to pay for the 
rmiſſion of ſealing their letters with them. 
The farmers bargained for this tax, and advanced 
the money: ſo that the miniſtry had hardly 
ever recourſe. to any but petty reſources, in a 
country which could have furniſhed much 
gieater, 101 f 
IT bey durſt not impoſe the tenth penny till 
1710. But this tenth penny, raiſed after ſo 
wany other burthenſome taxes, appeared ſo 
hard, that they durſt not exact it with rigour. The 
government did not draw from it twenty-five 
millions a-year, at forty franks to the mark. 
Colbert had made few attempts to change 
tile nominal value of money. But it is better 


1 


® In Vol. IV. p. 136, of Maintenon's Memoirs, we find 
that the capitation“ Brought in beyond the hopes of the 
Farmers.” But there has never been any farm of the capi- 
tation. It is faid, that“ The lacqueys of Paris went to 
the town-houſe to beg that they might be put into the ca- 
* Pifation., This ridiculous ſtory deſtroys itſelf ; for maſters 

always payed ſor their domeſtics, 

| PETTY | not 
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not to change it at all. Silver and gold, thoſe 
ſtandards of exchange, ought to be invari- 
able. He raiſed the nominal value of the 
filver - mark, which was twenty-ſix franks 
in his time, only to twenty-ſeven and twen- 
ty- eight; and after his death, in the laſt 
years of Lewis XIV. this denomination was 
extended as far as forty imaginary livres; a fa- 
Fo reſource, by which the king was relieved 
or a moment, in order to be ruined. atterwards; 
for inſtead of a filver mark, he had only given 
him little more than the half of it. He who 
owed twenty - ſix livres in 1668, gave a mark; 
and be wo owed... forty livres, gave little 
more than this ſame. mark in 1710. The 
diminutions which followed diſconcerted the 
little commerce that remained, as much as the 
raiſing had done 
A real; reſource might, have been · found in 
paper - credit; but this ought to be eſtabliſhed 
in a time of proſperity, that it may maintain 
itſelf in times that are otherwiſe. TT” 
The miniſter, Chamillard, began in 1706 to 
pay in bank notes, notes of ſubſiſtence, and free 
quarters: but as this paper money was not re- 
ceived into the king's coffers, it was deſtroyed 
almoſt as ſoon. as it appeared. Ihe government 
was reduced to the neceſſity of continuing to 
borrow heavy loans, and uſe by anticipation 
four years of the revenues of the crown. 
| We are told, in the hiſtory written by la 
Hode, and put under the name of la Martiniere, 
that it colt ſeventy-two per cent for exchange 
in the wars of Italy, which is an abſurdity, 
The matter of fact is this, that M. de Cha- 
millard, in order to pay the armies, made uſe 
| af 


* 
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of the credit of the chevalier Bernard. This 
miniſter believed, through an- old prejudice, 
that money muſt not go ont of the TED 
as if ſuch money were given for nothing, and 
as if it were poſfible that one nation indebted 
to another, and which does not diſcharge itſelf 
by mercantile effects, ought not to pay in ready 
money. This miniſter gave the banker eight 
per cent. in the profits, upon condition that 
foreigners were paid without making the m 
go out of France. Beſides this, he paid the ex- 
change, which amounted to kve or ſix per cent 
loſs: yet the banker, notwithſtanding his pro- 
miſe, was obliged to pay his accounts with the 
foreigners in money; and this produced a con- 
ſiderable loſs. * | 
The comptroller-general, Deſmarets, ne- 
phew to the celebrated Colbert, having ſuc- 
ceeded Chamillard in 1708, could not cure 
an evil which every thing rendered incurable, 
Nature conſpired with fortune to diſtreſs the 
ſtate. The ſevere winter 'of 1709 obliged the 
king to remit to the people. nine millions of 
t:xes at the time when he had not wherewithal 
to pay his ſoldiers, The ſcareity of proviſions was 
ſo exceffive, that it coſt forty-five millions for 
proviſions to the army; avd the king's ordinary 
revenue ſcarce produced forty-nine. The ex- 
pences of this year 1709, amounted to two hun- 
dred and twenty one millions. There was then 
a neceſſity ſor ruining the ſtate, that the enemy 
might not make themſelves maſters of it. The 
ditorder grew to ſuch a head, and was fo lit- 
tle repaired, that for a long time after the peace, 
at the beginning of the year 1915, the king 
was obliged to cauſe, thirty-two millions of 
notes to be negociated, in order to have eight 
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millions in ſperie. In ſhort, at his death, he 
| left a debt of two thouſand fix hundred mil- 
lions, "reckoning rwenty-elght Nvres to the 
mark, the rate to Which the coin was then 
reduced? and this makes about four thouſand 
five hundred millions “ of our current money 


in 1750. 

It is aſtoniſhing, but true, that this immenſe 
debt would not have been a burthen impoſſible 
to bear, had there been at that time a flouriſhing 
commerce in France, a paper credit eſtabliſhes, 
and ſubſtantial companies, which would have 
anſwered this credit, as is the caſe in Sweden, 
England, Venice, and Holland: for when a 
powerful ſtate is Indebted only within itſelf, 
credit and circulation are ſufficient to make 
. But a 8 Was wanting for 

france to have at that time a ſufficient number 
of ſprings to ſet a-going ſo vaſt and complicated 
a machine, the weight of which cruſhed it. 

Lewis XIV. in his reigh expended eighteen 
thouſand millions; which amounts, one year 
with another, to three hundred and thirty mil- 
Nons of the preſent currency, by compenſating 
interchangeably with each other, the Wan 
raiſings and lowerings of the con. 
- Under the adminiſtration of the great Colbert, 
the ordinary revenues of the crown roſe only to 
an handred and ſeventeen millions, at twenty- 
ſeven livres, and afterwards twenty-eight livres 
to the filver mark. Thus the whole ſurplus 
was always furniſhed by extraordinary methods. 
Colbert was obliged, for example, to raiſe 


— — 


®' Four thouſand millions, amounting to above one ag 
ered and eighty millions fterling. hun- 
4 2 
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four hundred millions in ſix years time, in the 
war of 1672, The king bad but og Na any 
cient domains of the crown left. Theſe are 
declared unalienable by all the parliaments of 
the kingdom; and yet almoſt all of them are 
alienated. The king's revenue conſiſts at pre- 
ſent in the wealth of his ſubjects, and is a 
rpetual circulation of debts and payments. 
His majeſty owes the people more nominal 
millions a-year, under, the name of annuities of 
the town-houſe, than any king ever drew from 
the domains of the crcow-w. 
In order to form an idea of this prodigious 
increaſe of taxes, debts, riches, | circulation, 
and at the ſame time the embarrallments aud 
trouble which have been experienced in France 
aud other countries, it is to be conſidered, that 
at the death of Francis I, the ſtate owed about. 
thirty millions of Jivres to the town-houſe, 
and that at preſent it owes upwards of forty- 

five millions a- year. ha 1 
Thoſe who have compared the xeve- 
nues of Lewis XIV, with thoſe of Lewis 
XV. have found, by only keeping to the fixed 
and current revenue, that Lewis XIV. was 
by much, richer in 1683, at the time of Col- 
bert's death, witb an hundred and ſeventeen 
millions of revenue, than his ſucceſſar was. in 
1730, with nearly two hundred millions: and 
this will appear, by conſidering only the fixed 
and ordinary revenues af the crown. For an 
hundred ſeventeen nominal millions, with 
the mark at twenty-ejght livres, are a much 
greater ſum than two hundred millions at forty- 
nine livres, which was the amount of the king's 
revenue in 1730: and moreover, we muſt 
; ea reckon 
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reckon the charges increaſed by the loans of 
the crown. But the revenuss of the king, 
that is, of the ſtate, have ſince been accumu- 
lated; and the knowledge of the finances has 
been brought to ſuch a ſtate of perfection, that 
in the ruinous war of 1741, there was no 
ſtagnation of credit. We have begun to form 
funds of mortgages, as among the Engliſh: 
it was neceſſary to adopt a part of their ſyſtem 


of finances, as we have done of their philoſophy: | 


and if in a ſtate purely monarchical, theſe cir- 
calating notes could be introduced, which at 
leaſt double the wealth of England, the admi- 
niſtration of France would acquire its laſt de- 


* 


gree of perfection +, | 


In 1683, there were about five hundred no- 
minal millions of ſilver coin in the kingdom; 
and-about twelve hundred of the preſent cur- 


rency. But the denomination in our days is 
almoſt double what it was in Colbert's time. 


It therefore appears, that France is only about 
one ſixth part richer in circulating ſpecie, ſince 
the death of that miniſter. It is much more 
ſo in materials of ſilver and gold worked and 


uſed for ſervice and luxury. In 1690 it had 


not however four hundred millions of our pre- 


ſent coin; and at this day we have as much 


as there is circulating. ſpecie. Nothing ſhews 
more plainly, how commerce, the ſources of 
which Colbert opened, has been increaſed, 


— — 


The abbot of St. Pierre, in his Journal Politique, on 
the article Syſtem, ſays, that in England and Holland 


there are no more notes than ſpecie : but it is certain 
that the former greatly exceed the latter and do not 


ſubſiſt but by credit, 
| when 
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when a free courſe has been given to its chan- 
nels, that were ſhut cloſe by the wats. In- 
duſtry has been brought to perfection, notwith- 
ſtanding the __ of ſo many artiſts, which 
the revoking of the edict- of Nantz has diſ- 
perſed: and this induſtry ſtill increaſes every 
day. The nation is capable of as great things, 
and even ſtill greater, than it was under Lewis 
XIV. becauſe genius and commerce always 
| — 8. ſtrength wherever they are encou- 
"azed. | r 
Io ſee the affluence of individuals, the num- 
ber of agreeable, houſes built in Paris and in 
the provinces, the multitude of equlpt ges, the 
conveniences and refinements of luxury, you 
would think that our opulence is twenty 
times greater than it was formerly. All this 
is the fruit of ingenious labour rather than 
more for an agreeable , than it did For 
a bad one ing the rei n of ry IV. A beats 
tifel ſort of glaſs of out own- manufacture a- 
dorns our houſes, at à much jeſs expence 
than the little glaſſrs which were brougtet from 
Venice: our fine and ſhowy ſtuffs ate cheaper 
than thoſe which we brovght from foreign 
countries, and which were not of equal worth 
with them. In effect, it is not filver and gold 
that procure à commodious life, but genius. A 
people poſſeſſed only of theſe metals would be 
miſerable: whereas, on the other hand, a people 
Without theſe metals, but who tan happily em- 
. ploy all theproduRtions of the earth; would be 
the truly wealthy people. France bas this: ad- 
vantage, wich a great deal more ſpecie thai is 
necefiary for circulation. | , 21 6 
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Induſtry being brought to perfection in the 
towns, grew up and increaſed in the country. 
bete will always de complaints raiſed about 
the conditionof the labourers of the ground: you 
hear them in all countries of the world; and 
ſuch murmurings are generally produced from 
indolent people of fortune, who condemn the 
government more than they bemoan the peo- 
ple It is true that in almoſt every country, 
i much as pats! their days in rural labours had 
teifure to murmur, they would rife up againft 
the exaRions which take from them ' a part of 
their ſubſtanoe. They would deteſt the neceſ- 
ſity of paying ſack taxes as they had not laid 
vpon themſelves; and of bearing the burthen of 
the ſtate without participating of the advan- 
— enjoyed by ether citizens. le does Hot 
dug to che province- ef hbry td exdnitie 
abe the peuple may be taxed — . 
oppreſſed, and to mut the preciſe point ſo M- 
cult to be found out between he exetution 
„ e 
Tween” impoſt wad rupine. But hi dug! 
40 Thew, thut it is impoffible for * 
wbeufloa ring, unle d dh untry round t en. 
jo ys plenty; for certainty the ptodace of its 
tapports their inhabitants. We hear on 
particular duys, in alt the towns of France, the 
te proaches of thoſe who by their profeffion are 
allowed to deelaim in public againft' afl the 
different branches of conſumption to which the 
name of luxury is given. I is evident chat the 
noutiſhment for-this luxury is furtiſbed no 
atherwiſe than by the induſtrious: labour of the 
tillers of the ground: a lubour Which is al- 
ways dearly paid for. | 
—_4 - 


More 
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More vineyards have been planted, and better 
cultivated. New wines have been made, that 
were not known before, like thoſe of Champaign, 
the makers of which have been well acquainted 
with the methods of giving them the colour, 
flavour, and ſtrength of the Burgundy wines, and 
which they vend among foreigners to a great 
advantage. This increaſe of wines has pro- 
duced that of brandies. The cultivation of 

dens, of pulſe, and fruit hath received a pro- 
> IP improvement; and the commerce in 
proviſions with the ' colonies of America has 
from thence been augmented. * The loud com- 
plaints which have been made in all times 
about the miſery: of the country, have now 
ceaſed to have any foundation. Beſides, in theſe 
vague complaints there is no diſtinction made 
between the planters, the farmers, and the 
mechanics. Theſe laſt live only by the la- 
bour of their hands; and the caſe is alike 
in all the countries of the world, where 
the bulk of the people, or the greater num- 
ber, ſhould ſubſiſt by that means: but there 
is ſcarcely a kingdom in the univerſe in which 
the planter and the farmer are more at eaſe 
than in France; and England alone may diſ- 
pune this advantage with it. The proportional 
and-tax, inſtead of that, ſubſtituted at diſcretion, 
has: ſtill contributed for about thirty years paſt to 
render more ftable the fortunes of ſuch huſband- 
as: have ploughs, vineyards,. and gardens, 

"The handy-craftſiman, or workman, muſt be 
reſtrained to neceſlaries ſor labour: ſuch is the 
nature of man. For though the greateſt part 
af mankind ſhould be poor, there is no neceſſity 
for their being miſerabte. ** 

„ X 0 
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Tbe middling ſort have enriched themſelves 
by induſtry Th he miniſters and the courtiers 
are leſs . becauſe money ' havin 
been raiſed; nominally near half its value, 
their appointments and penſions have continued 
the ſame; and the price. of goods has roſe 
mare than half. This is what has happened in 
I the countries of Europe. 'The ſeveral dues 
and fees have every where remained on 
the ancient footing. An elector of the em- 
pire, who receives the inveſtiture of his ſtates, 
pays no more than what his predeceſſors paid . 
in the time of the emperor Charles IV. in 
the fourteenth century: and in this ceremony 
there is only a crown due to the enn 


ſecretar 

"What | is much ſtranger i is, that tho? all things 
have been raiſed, the nominal value of coin, 
the quantity of materiale i in gold and ſilver, and 
the price of merchant goods, yet the pay of a 
ſoldier has continued at the ame rate it was 
two hundred years ago. A foot foldier has five 
nominal ſous, the ſame as he had in the time 
of Henry IV. None among the great number 
of ignorant men who ſell their lives at ſo cheap 
a rate, know, that ſince the over-rating of the 
ſpecie, and the dearneſs of merchandiſe, he 
receives about two thirds leſs than the ſoldiers of 
Henry IV. did. If he knew it, and demanded 
a pay two thirds greater, it muſt have been 
granted him. From thence it muſt happen, that 
as the powers of Europe would keep on foot 
two-thirds fewer troops, their forces would be 
ballanced in the ſame proportion; the cultiva- 
tion of the ground and the ane een 
1 den tir At * 
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We mult farther obſerve, that the profits of 
commerce, being augmented, and the appoint- 
ments for all the great offices diminiſhed in 
theit real value, thete is found to be leſs wealth 
among the great than formerlu, and more a- 
mong the middling rank of people: and this 
circurtance bas put men mote upon a level. In 
former days there was no teſouree for the little 
but to ſerve the great. At preſent induſſry Ras 
opened a thouſand ways, Which were not known 
an hundted years ago. In ſhort, in whatever 


manner the finances. of the {tate may be admi- 


niſtered, France poſſeſſes in the labour of twenty 
millions of inhabitants an ineſtimable treaſure. 
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I tion produced in the human mind, did not 
ſeem deſtined to it. To begin with philoſophy, 
there was no appearance in the time of a 
XIII. chat it ſhould have emerged out of the 
chaos into which it was plunged, The inqui- 
ſition of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, had Jink- 
ed the errors in phi to tbe tenets of 
religion: the civil wars in France, aud the 
diſputes of Calviniſm were not more adapted 
to cultivate human reaſon than was the fang - 
ticiim of Cromwell's time in. England. Thbo' 
a canon of Thorn renewed the ancient pla- 
netary ſyſtem of the Caldeans, which hed been 
exploded for ſo long a time, this truth was 
| con- 
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condemned at Rome; and the congregation of 
the boly office, compoſed of ſeven cardinals, 
having declared not only heretical but abſurd 
the motion of the earth, without which there 


is na true aſtronomy, (the great Galilæo having 
aiked pardon at the age of ſeventy for being in 


the right,) thete was nor appearance that the 
truth would be received in the world. | 
Chancellor Bacon had ſhewn, but at a diſ- 


tance, the tract which might be followed. Ga- 
leo had made ſome diſcoveries on the deſcent of 
bodies 3 Torricelli began to aſcertain the gravity 


of the air which ſurrounds us; and ſome expe- 
riments had been made at Magdeturg. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe eflays, all the ſchools continued 


in eee the world in ignorance. Then 
appeared 


cartes; he did the contrary of 
what ought to have been done; inſtead of ſtu- 
dying nature, he wanted to gueſs at her. He 
was the greateſt geometrician of his age; but 
geometry leaves the mind as ſhe finds it. That 
of Deſcartes was too much addicted to inven- 
tion. The prince of mathematicians made 
ſcarcely any more than romances of philoſophy, 
A. man who ſcorned experiments, never cited 
Galilzeo, and was for building without mate- 
ane could erect no more than an imaginary 
edifice.” © 7 09 | 


That which was tomantic in it ſuccteded 
and the few truths, mixed with theſe new chi- 


meras, were at firſt conteſted ;- but at laſt theſs 
few truths broke out by the help of the-methad 


which he himſelf introduced. For before his 
time there was no thread for this labyrinth; 
and at leaſt be gave one, of which an uſe was 


made after he had-bewildered himſelf. It was 
a great deal to deſtroy the chimeras of Peripate= 
. ticiſm, 


* N _ r. 2 —_—_——— - 
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ticiſm, tho' by means of other chimeras. Theſe 
two phantoms combated each other. 4.24 
fell ſucceſſively ; and reaſon raiſed itſelf at lengt 
upon their ruins. There was at Florence an 
academy for experiments, under the name del 
Cimento, ' eſtabliſhed by cardinal Leopold de 
Medieis, about the year 1655. They were 
already aware in this country of the arts, that 
it was not poſſible to comprehend any thing 
about the grand fabric of nature, but by exa- 
mining her minutely. This academy, after 
the days of Galilæo, and from the time of Tor- 
ricelli, performed ſignal ſervices. + ++ "OP 
Some philoſophers in England, under the 
gloomy adminiſtration of Cromwell, met toge- 
ther for the diſcovery of truth, at a time when 
it was oppreſſed by the ſeverity of enthuſiaſm. 
Charles II. being called home to the throne of 
his anceſtors, bythe repentance and inconſtanc 
of his own nation, gave letters patent to this 
infant and riſing academy ; but this was all that 
the government gave. The royal ſociety, or 
rather the free ſociety of London, laboured to 
romote uſeful knowledge. It was from this 
uſtrious body, that in our days proceeded the 
diſcoveries on light, the principle of gravita- 
tion, the motion of the fixed ſtars, and an 
hundred other inventions, which in that re- 
ſpe& might give occaſion to the calling of this 
age, the age of the Engliſh as well as that of 
Lewis XIV. | a 
In 1666 Colbert, jealous of this new kind 
of glory, was deſirous that the French ſhould 
partake of it; and, at the entreaty of ſome 
}-arned men, prevailed on Lewis XIV. to 
condeſcend to the eſtabliſhment of the 
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of ſciences. It was free till 1699, like that of 
England and the French academy. Colbert 
drew from Italy, Dominico Caſſini“, and Huy- 

ens from Holland, by means of large penſions. 

hey diſeovered the ſatellites and ring of Sa- 
turn. The world is indebted to Huygens for 
pendulum-clocks. By degrees knowlege was 
acquired in all the parts of true phyſics, by re- 
jecting ſyſtems, "The public was ſurpriſed to 
ſee a chemiſtry, in which reſearches were made 
neither for the grand ſecret nor for the art of 
prolonging Hife beyond the bounds of nature; 
au aſtronomy which did not, predict the events 
of the world; and a medicine independent of the 
phaſes of the moon. Putrefaction was no lon- 
ger the parent of animals and plants. "There 
were no more prodigies, from the time that na- 
ture came to be better known; for ſhe was ſtu- 
died in all her works. 

Geogra received aſtoniſhing improve- 
ments. No ſooner had Lewis XIV. built the ob- 
ſeryatory, than he cauſed a degree of the meridian 
to be meaſured in 1669, by Dominic Caſſini, 
and Picart ; which was continued towards the 


— 


— 


John Dominico Caſſini was one of the moſt able 
aſtronomers that ever Italy produced. He flouriſhed in the 
feventgenth century, and in his youth was appointed pro- 
ſoſſor of aftronomy at Bologna: but he was invited into 
France by Colbert to be member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences; and there he ſpent the remaining part of his life, 
which was happily extended to extreme old age. He ex- 
plained the nature and revolutions of comets : he diſco- 
vered that the planet Mars revolved upon its own axis, in 
twenty-four hours, and ferty minutes: he diſcerned the 
ſpots on the body of Venus: he demonſtrated that Sa- 
turn had five ſatellites, inſtead of one, which was all that 


Huygens had diſcerned ; and he meaſured a degree of the 
meridian in the ſouth of France, 


Vox. VIII. M North 
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North in 168 3, by la Hire; and at laſt Caflini pro- 
longed it in.1700, as far as the extremity of 
Rouſſillon. This is the fineſt monument of 
aſtronomy, and is ſufficient to eternize this age. 
In 1672, natural philoſophers were ſent to 
Cayenne, in order to make uſeful obſervations. 
This voyage gave riſe to the diſcovery of a 
new law of nature, which the great Newton 
has demonſtrated, and has LY the way for 
thoſe more famous voyages which have ſince 
given a luſtre to the reign of Lewis XV. 

In 1700, Tournefort was ſent to the 
Levant, to collect there the plants neceſlary to 
enrich the royal garden, which was formerly ne- 
glected, but at that time was reſtored to its due 
honour, and is now become worthy of the cu- 
rioſity of Europe. The royal library, alread: 
well ſtocked, was enriched under Lewis NIV. 
with upwards of thirty thouſand volumes; and 
this example is ſo well followed in our days, 
that it contains at this time more than an hun- 
dred and eighty thouſand. He cauſed the law- 
ſchool to be opened, which had been ſhut for 
an hundred years paſt. He eſtabliſned in all the 
univerſities of France a profeſſor of the French 
law. One would imagine that there ſhould be 
no other here, and that the good Roman laws 
incorporated with thoſe of the country, ſhould 
form but one body of the laws of the nation. 

Under him literary journals were eſtabliſhed. 
Tis well known, that the journal des Scavans, 
which begun in 1665, is the firſt of all the 
works of this kind with which Europe is at this 
day filled, and into which too many abuſes 


have crept, as commonly happens in things of 
the greateſt utility. | 
2 The 
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The academy of the belles lettres, compoſed 
at firſt, in 1663, of ſome members of the French 
academy, for tranſmitting to poſterity, by me- 
dals, the actions of Lewis XIV. became uſeful 


to the public, from the time that it was no lon- 


ger ſolely employed about the monarch, and 
that they applied themſelves to reſearches into 
antiquity, and a judicious criticiſm upon opi- 
nions and facts. It produced nearly the ſame 
effect in hiſtory, as the academy of ſciences did 
in natural philoſophy : it diſpelled errors. 

The ſpirit of diſcernment and criticiſm, 
which encreaſed by degrees, inſenſibly de- 
* ſuperſtition. It is to this dawn of 
reaſon that we owe the declaration of the 
king in 1672, which forbids the tribunals to 
admit ſimple accuſations of ſorcery.” This 
was a matter which durſt not be attempted un- 
der Henry IV. and Lewis XIII. And if, fince 
1672, there have been accuſations of enchant- 
ment, the judges have not condemned the per- 
ſons — 9 excepting where profanation of 
religion, or the uſe of poiſon, was proved againſt 
them *. | Was _- 


"RY 


® In 1609 fix hundred ſorcerers were condemned in the 
jorisdiction of the parliament of Bourdeaux, and moſt of 
them burnt, Nicholas Remi, in his Demonolatri, gives an 
account of nine hundred arrets, paſſed in fifteen years 
againſt ſorcerers in Lorrain only. The famous curate, 
Lewis Guaffredi, burnt at Aixin 1611, had publicly owned 
that he was a ſorcerer, and the judges believed him. 


It is ſhameful that father le Brun, in his treatiſe of 


Superſtitious Practices, ftill admits of the decifion of 
doubtful matters by caſting lots. He even goes ſo far as 
to ſay, page 524, that the parliament of Paris acknow- 
leged it ; but he is miſtaken : the parliament indeed owned 
that there were profanations and enchantments, but 

M 2 no 
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atone, 
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It was formerly very common, to try ſor- 
cerers by plunging them in water, being firſt 
bound with cords z and if they floated on the 
ſurface, they were convicted. Several judges in 
the provinces had ordered ſuch trials to be made; 
and theſe methods ſtill continued for a long 
time among the people. 1 ſhepherd was 
a ſorcerer ; and amulets and ſtudded rings were 
uſed in the towns. The effects of a hazcl- 
wand, with which it was believed that ſprings, 
treaſures, and thieves, could be found out, 
were looked upon as certain ; and have ftill a 
great deal of credit given them in more than 
one province of Germany. Tbere was hardly 
any body but who had his nativity caſt; and 
nothing was talked of but magical ſecrets, 
All ranks were infected with the deluſion, 
Learned men and magiſtrates had writ ſeriouſly 
upon theſe matters. A ſet of authors was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Dzmonographi. There 
were rules for diſcerning true icians, and 
true demoniacs, from the falſe. In fine, even to 
our time, there was hardly any thing adopted 
from antiquity but errors in every kind, Su- 
perſtitious notions were ſo rooted among men, 
that people were frighted by a comet in 1680; 
and fcarce any one dared to combat this popu- 
lar fear. James Bernoulli, one of the greateſt 
mathematicians in Europe, in his anſwer to thoſe 
who maintained the ominous nature of comets, 


no ſupernatural effects produced by the devil. The book 
of don Calmet Sur tes vampires & ſar let appuritiont, has been 
looked upon as the work of a difordered brain, but it plainly 
ſtews how much the mind of man is addicted to ſuperſtition, 


wrath, 
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wrath, becauſe that head is eternal; but that 
the tail may very well be ſo. However, neither 
the head nor tail are eternal. It was then ne- 
ceſſary that Bayle ſhould write againſt vulgar 
prejudices, a book, famous at that time, which 
the progreſs ſince made by reaſon, has now ren- 
dered uſeleſs. 

One would not believe that ſovereigns had 
obligations to philoſophers, It is however true, 
that this philoſophic ſpirit, which has gained 
ground among all ranks except the lower claſs 
of people, has very much contributed to give a 
due weight to the rights of princes. Diſputes 
which would have formerly produced excom- 
munications, interdicts, and ſchiſms, have 
cauſed none of theſe things. It has been 
ſaid, that the people would be happy had they 
philoſophers for their kings; it is equally true, 
that kings are the more happy, when many 
of their ſubjects are philoſophers. 


It muſt be allowed, that the reaſonable © 


ſpirit, which begins to preſide over education 
in the large towns, has not been able to cure 
the frenzy of the fanatics in the Cevennes, nor 
prevent the inferior people of Parisſhewing their 


folly at the tomb to St. Medard “, nor quiet the 
diſ- 


* Miracles faid to be performed at the tomb of the abbs 
Paris, in the year 1730. As this abbe was a profeſſed 
Janſeniſt, the Jeſuits would not allow him to be a ſaint, 
and found means to intereft both the clergy and the go- 
vernment againſt his pretenſions to this title, The arch- 
biſhop of Paris publiſhed a mandamus,. condemning the 
new. miracles of this beatified Janſeniſt. The life of the 
abbe, which had been publiſhed at Bruſſels, was pronounced 


heretical by the holy congregation of the office, and burnt . 


by the hands of the hangman : but the reputation of the 
defunct 
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diſputes, as violent as they are frivolous, which 
ariſe between men who ought to be wiſer. But 
before this age, ſuch diſputes had cauſed troubles 
in Europe : the miracles of St. Medard were 
believed by the moſt conſiderable citizens; and 
fanaticiſm, which had been confined within the 
mountains of the Cevennes, diffuſed itſelf into 
the towns. ; 

All kinds of ſcience. and literature were 
exhauſted in this age; and ſo many writers 
have extended the powers of the human under- 
ſtanding, that thoſe, who at other times would 
have been thought prodigies, paſs'd undiſtin- 
guiſhed in the croud. Their glory is leſſened 
on account of their number; but the glory of 
the age is greatly exalted. 


defunct flouriſhed under this perſecution, His tomb was 
ſurrounded by crowds of devotees, the lame were cured, 
the blind were reſtored to fight; ſo that the catalogue of 
miracles daily increaſed, until the burying-ground of St. 
Medard was ſhut up by the king's expreſs arret, and then 
the ſaint being deprived of his retinue, ſunk into oblivion, 
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o X p 
n | Of the Po LITE ARTS. 
| T* philoſophy made not ſo-conſidets- 


ble a progreſs in France as in England 
and. Florence; and though the academy of ſei- 
ences was particularly ſerviceable to human na- 
ture, it did not ſet the character of France above 
that of other nations; all the nobleſt inventions 
and great truths had their riſe elſewhere. | 
But in cloquence, poetry, and polite learning, 
in books of morality and entertainment, the 
French muſt be. conſidered as the legiſlators of 
Europe. There was no longer any taſte in 
Italy. True eloquence was every where un- 
- known; religion was ridiculouſly delivered 
from the pulpit ; and the pleadings at the bar 


were as bad. Virgil and Ovid were quoted by 
B the 


VOI. IX. 


- 


the 
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the r St. Jerom and St. Auguſtine by 

awyers. No man had yet appeared of 
genius ſufficient to poliſh the French tongue, 
to enrich it with harmony, propriety of expreſ- 
ſion and dignity. That it was capable of gran- 
deur and force, was indeed evident from ſome 


verſes of Malherbe; but this was all. Preſident 


de Thou, chancellor de PHopital, and other 
celebrated writers, who had expreſſed themſelves 
to ſuch advantage in the Latin language, made 
but a poor figure in their native tongue ; it was 
too much for them to manage. Ihe French 


Was as yet only valuable for a certain air of 


ſimplicity, in which ſolely conſiſted the merits 
of Joinville, Amiot, Marot, Montagne, Regi- 
ner, and the ſatire Menippee; nor was this 
ſimplicity unincumbered by irregularity and 
ruſticity. John de Lingendes, biſhop of Ma- 
con, at preſent unknown, becauſe his works 
were never printed, was the firſt orator 


who declaimed with ſublimity. His ſermons 


and funeral orations, though ſomething obſcu- 
red by the ruſt of the time in which he lived, 
were models for thoſe by whom he was imi- 


tated and ſurpaſſed. In 1630, he pronounced 
the funeral oration of Charles Emanuel, duke 


of Savoy, ſirnamed, in his own country, 


the Great. It abounded with ſuch fine 
ſtrokes of eloquence, that Flechier long after 


took from thence the exordium, text, and ma- 
ny conſiderable paſſages, to adorn his famous 
funeral oration upon the viſcount de Turenne. 
It was about this time that Balſac gave mea- 
ſure and harmony to proſe. His letters are, it 


is true, often bombaſtic. ' He writes to the firſt 
- cardinal de Retz, You are come from taking 


5 


beer W OY 


1 1 


ming in my chamber through the midſt of per- 


obtained ſomething of a fixed form. We are 
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the ſceptre of kings and the livery of roſes.” 
dpeaking of perfumed waters, in a letter ſrom 
Rome to Bois Robert, I have eſcaped by ſwim- 


fumes.” With all theſe faults he charms the ear: 
ſuch power has eloquence over the mind of man, 
that Balzac was now admired for having found 
out that ſmall portion of this art, ſo neceſſary, 
yet ſo little known, which directs an harmonious 
choice of words; and he was even praiſed for 
having often miſplaced them. TY 
Volture gave ſome idea of the light graces 
of that epilfolary ſtile, which is by no means 
the beſt, becauſe it conſiſts only of pleaſantry. 
It is owing to a trifling imagination, that in his 
two volumes of letters not one of them is in- 
ſtructive, or ſeems to come from the heart. 
None of them-depi the manners of the times, 
the characters of men. They are rather an 
abuſe than exerciſe of genius. 

The language was refined by degrees, and 


for this obliged to the academy of ſciences, and 
particularly to Vaugelas. The firſt well writ- 
ten book was his tranſlation of Quintus Curtius, 
which was publiſhed in 1646; and wherein, 
even now, there are but few obſolete phraſes 
and expreſſions. Oliver Patru, who follows 
next, contributed much to regulate and refine 
the language; and though he was not deemed 
a profound lawyer, we owe to him order, per- 
ſpicuity, and elegance of harangue, merits. ab- 
ſolutely unknown at the bar. The little col- 
lection of maxims written by Francis duke of 
Rochefoucault, was one of the works that con- 
tributed to form the taſte of the nation, to com- 


B 2 mu- 
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municate a ſpirit of preciſion and propriety: 
though in this book there is ſcarcely more than 
this one truth: Self love is the primum mo- 
bile of all our actions.“ Yet this one thought 
appears in ſuch various lights, that it is always 
ſtriking. It is rather a collection of materials 
to adorn a book than a book itſelf. It was 
read with eagerneſs; it accuſtomed us to think, 
and to compriſe our thoughts in a ſpirited, de- 
terminate, delicate turn of phraſe. No other 
writer in Europe could boaſt this merit ſince 
the reviyal of letters, But the firft book of ge- 
nius that appeared in proſe was the collection 
of Provincial Letters in 1654. Herein may be 
found every ſpecies of eloquence: though an 
hundred years are paſt ſince that publication, 
not a ſingle word occurs in it favouring of that 
change and alteration to which living lan- 
guages are ſo very liable, With this work then 
we may fix the epocha when our language ob- 
tained a ſettled form. The biſhop of Lugon, 
ſon to the celebrated Buſh, told me, that having 
aſked Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, what work he 
would have choſen to be the author of, ſetting 
His own. performances out of the queſtion, he 
anſwered, the Provincial Letters. 255 

The fine taſte which runs through the whole 

of this book, and the ſtrength of the laſt letters, 
were not yet of force ſufficient to correct that 

difpirited, diffuſe, incorrect, harſh ſtile, which 

had been ſo long in uſe with our Writers, 
preachers, and lawyers. 

A new light aroſe in 1668. This was father 
Bourdaloue; he was the firſt who maintained 
in the pulpit a noble uniformity of eloquence. 

Other orators have ſince appeared in the pulpit, 
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is Maſſillon, biſhap of Clermont, in whoſe 


fermons are found more graces, more delicate 
and maſterly pictures of the manners of the 
age ; but none of them can eclipſe Bourdaloue: 
In his ſtile, more nervous than florid, without 
zppealing to fancy for expreſſion, he ſeems ra- 
ther to aim at convincing than inflaming ; and 


he never labours to pleafe. Perhaps it were 


to be wifhed, that in baniſhing from the pul- 
pit that falſe taſte whereby it had been fo 255 
gebaſed, he had alſo ſuppreſſed the cuſtom of 
preaching upon one text. In reality, to ſpeak. 
for a, good while upon a quotation of one or 
two lines, to weary one's ſe}f in accommodating 
the whole diſcourſe to that fingle line, ſeems to 
be a play on words little ſuiting the gravity of a 
divine, The text is a kind of device or enigma, 
to be explained by the ſermon. This cuftom 
was unknown to the Greeks and Romans; it 
aroſe upon the decline of letters, and has been 
made ſacred by time. NN 
The method of alyays dividing into two or 
three points things that in themſelves require 
no diviſion, as morality; or that require to be 
more minutely divided, as controverſy, is an ar- 
bitrary cuſtom which this great preacher found 
n and with which he choſe to con- 
orm. 8 
Boſſuet, afterwards biſhop of Meaux, had pre- 
teded him. He, who proved afterwards fo great 
a man, was at firſt intended for the bar, and 
contracted when very young to mademoiſelle 
Defvieux, a lady of extraordinary merit. But 
his talents for divinity, and for that kind of elo- 
quence, whereby he is particularly diſtinguiſhed, 
appeared ſo very early, that his relations and 
| B 3 friends 
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friends reſolved to bequeath him rather to the 
church. Mademoiſelle Deſvieux intereſted 
berſelf in determining him in this point, pre- 
ferring his glory to the happineſs of ſpending 
with him her life. In 1662, he being yet 55 | 
young, he preached before the King and the 
queen-mother ; this was long before father 
Bourdaloue was known. His diſcourſes, ani- 
mated by a noble and affecting manner, were 
the firft which had'been delivered at court with 
any marks of ſublimity ; and they were ſo welt re- 
ecived, that the king cauſed a letter to be writ- 
ten in his own name to Boſſuet's father, the 
intendant of Soiflons, congratulating him on 
tize merlt of his ſon. 
Nevertheleſs, monſieur Boſſuet was no longer 
effeemed the firſt preacher when father Bour- 
daloue appeared. The former had applied him- 
{elf to the compoſing funeral orations ; a ſpe- 
cles of eloquence that admits of being adorned 
dy imagination, and requires a majeſtic gran- 
deur bordering upon poetry, from which it 
muſt borrow ſomewhat, though reſtrifted when 
it aims at the ſublime. In 1667, he pronounced 
the funeral oration of the queen-mother, and it 
procured him the biſhopric of Condom : it was 
a performance unworthy of him, and was never 
printed; nor were his ſermons. The funeral 
elogium upon the queen of England, widow of 
Charles I. which he delivered in 1669, is allowed 
to be a maſter-piece. The ſubjects in theſe 
pieces of elaquence are happy in proportion to 
the misfortunes ſuſtained by the perſonages 
whom they celebrate. It is in theſe pieces of 
writing as in tragedy, where we are intereſted 
for the principal characters, in Bae * as 
i cir 
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their misfortunes encreaſe. His funeral ora- 
tion upon the dutcheſs of Orleans, who was. 
ſnatched, away in the flower of her youth, and 
may be ſaid to have expired in his arms, had. 
the great and uncommon effect of melting the 
—_— court into tears: he was obliged to. ſtop. 
at... theſe words: Oh! diſaſtrous night! 
night teeming with horror and confuſion, in 
which the aſtoniſhing news of madame is dying; 
ſhe is already dead, burſt upon us like a clap of 
thunder.” His auditors were filled with grief; 
and the voice of the orator was for ſome time 
loſt in their tears and their ſighs. PP 
The French only ſucceeded in this kind, of. 
eloquence. A new one was ſoon after invented 
by the ſame. man, which in any other hand 
could ſcarcely have ſucceeded. He applied the 
charms, of oratory; to hiſtoty itſelf; the. ſimpli- 
city of which ſeems to exclude ſuch affiltance. 
His diſcourſe upon univerſal hiſtory, Written for 
the uſe of the dauphin, is without model or 
imitation,, If he has been oppoſed by the learned 
in the ſyſtem. which he adopts for recanciling, 
the Jewiſh. chronology to that of other nations, 
nevertheleſs. his ſtile has been Ig 
mired. The world was aſtoniſhed at that ma- 
jeſtic force with which he deſcribes manners. and 
government, the riſe and fall of vaſt empires, and 
thoſe rapid ſtrokes of energetic truth with which 
he paints the manners, and judges the nations. 
Almoſt all the works which reflect ſo much 
honour upon this age were of a ſpecies unknown 
to antiquity. Among them is Telemachus. 
This extraordinary book, in which at once unite 
the powers of romance and poetry, the ſtile of 
which is a meaſured proſe bordering upon ver- 
B 4 ſification, 
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ſification, was compoſed by Fenelon, the diſ- 
ciple and friend of Boſſuet; though afterwards, 
much againſt his will, he became his rival and 
his enemy. One would think Fenelon: had a 
mind to treat romance as the biſhop of Meaux 
had done hiſtory, by enduing it with dignity 
and charms before unknown; but more eſpe- 
cially by drawing from theſe fictions a moral 
that might be uſeful to mankind ; a moral till 
then entirely neglected in every fabulous in- 
vention. It has been generally believed he com- 
poſed this work to ſerve as themes of inſtruction 
to the duke of Burgundy, and the two other 
children of France, he being their preceptor, as 
Boſſuet had formed his univerſal hiſtory to be 
the education of the dauphin : but I was af- 
ſured of the contrary by the marquis de Fene- 
ton, the nephew of this great man, who in- 
herited all his virtues, and was killed at the 
battle of Rocou. Nor does it indeed ſeem pro- 
bable that the firſt leſſons furniſhed by a prieft 
to the children of France ſhould be the loves 
of Calypſo and Eucharis. an corey "AY 
It was after he received orders to retire to his 
dioceſe of Cambray that he compoſed this per- 
formance. Well read in the ancients, and bleſt 
with a ftrong and glowing imagination, he 
formed a ſtile peculiar to himſelf, and he wrote 
it with infinite caſe. I have ſeen the original 
manuſcript; there are not tea blots in the 
whole, It is pretended that the firſt impreſ- 
ſion was from a copy ſtolen by one of his do- 
meſtics. If this be the caſe, the archbiſhop 
owes all the reputation which he has acquired to 
this breach of truſt; but to the ſame cauſe he 
is indebted for being ever after out of favour at 
| court, 
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court. Some people have imagined they could 
trace in Telemachus an indirect critique upon 
the government of Lewis XIV. Seloltris, too 
haughty in his triumphs; Idomeneus, who 
eonhrmed the reign of luxury in Salentum, and 
neglected ceconomy, were thought ſtriking 
portraits of that monarch : yet, after all, it was 
impoſſible for him to have had a ſuperfluity 
without an extraordinary cultivation of the 
molt eſſential and neceſſary arts. His miniſter 
Louvois was found by the malecontents in 
the character of Proteſilaus, who is repreſented 
as vain, intractable, haughty, and an enemy to 
thoſe great generals who choſe to ſerve the 
fate and not the miniſter. "0 
The allies, who in the war of 1688 united 
againſt Lewis XIV. and who in 1701 ſhook his 
throne, traced his character with infinite plea- 
fure in that Idomeneus, whoſe haughtineſs had 
rendered him odious to all bis neighbours. Theſe 
alluſions made the deeper pee becauſe of 
the harmony of the ſtile, which ſo gently inſinu- 
ates moderation and concord. Even the French 
themſelves, as well as ſtrangers, tired out with ſo 
many wars, found a malicious conſolation in trac- 
ing a fatire of this kind thro” a book meant to in- 
culcate the principles of virtue. The editions of 
it were innumerable: I have ſeen fourteen in Eng- 
liſh. It ĩs true, that after the death of this monarch, 
ſs feared, fo envied, fo reſpected by all, ſo hated. 
by fome, the malignity of mankind ceaſed to 
point out thoſe or alluſions, which cen- 
ſured his conduct; and judges of the correcteſt 
taſte have treated Telemachus with ſeverity. 
They blamed it as tedious and circumſtantial 
they alledged that there was too little connec- 
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tion in the adventures; that his deſcriptions of a 


country-life occur too often, and are too much 
of a piece; yet the book has been always eſteemed 
a fine monument of a flouriſhing age. PF 
Among theſe may be always counted the Cha- 
raters of la Bruiere. We have no copies of 
ſuch a work among the ancients, no more than 
of Telemachus. A ftile rapid, conciſe, and 
nervous; expreſſions animated and pictureſque z 
an entire new uſe of language, without infring- 
ing any eſtabliſhed rules, now firſt ſtruck the 
Eye of the public, and the alluſions, which 
every where occur in the courſe of the work, 
confirmed its ſucceſs. When la Bruiereſhewed his 
work in manufeript to Malefieux, It will pro- 
cure you (ſaid he) many readers and many ene- 
mies.“ The reputation of this book was lower- 
ed in the public opinion, when the whole ge- 
neration againſt which it was levelled was no 
more; yet, as there are in it many paſſages ap- 
Plicable to all times and all places, there is 
room to believe it will never be entirely for- 
otten. Telemachus has had fome imitators ; 
f Bruiere's characters many more. It is much 
eaſter to ſketch ſhort pictures of ſtriking things, 
than to produce à long work of imagination, 
which will at once both pleaſe and inſtruct. 
The happy art of aſſociating the graces with 
philoſophy was a new thing, of which the Plu- 
rality of Worlds was the firſt ſpecimen ; it was 
indeed a dangerous one, decauſe the native dreſs 
of philoſophy ſhould be compoſed of order, per- 
ſpicuity, and truth above all. There is nothing 
to hinder this ingenious work from being ranked 
among our claſſics by poſterity, but that it was 
partly founded upon Cartefius' chimerical doc- 
trine of the vortices, To theſe literary novel- 
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ties may be added Bayle's new kind of reaſon- 
ing dictionary. It is the firſt work of this fort, 
whence. a man may be taught to think. We 
muſt indeed abandon to the fate of indifferent 
books ſuch articles as contain onlytrifling facts, 
unworthy of the character of Bayle, beneath 
the attention of a grave reader, or the regard of 
poſterity. It is neceſſary to obſerve, that in 
ranking Bayle among the authors who reflect 
honour upon the age of Lewis XIV. though he 
was — into Holland, I only conform to 


the decree of the parliament of Thoulouſe, 


which in declaring his will valid in France, not- 
withſtanding the rigour of the laws, expreſsly 
ſays, Such a man cannot be looked upon as 2 
foreigner.“ 

We ſhall not deſcant here upon the multitude 
of good books produced in this age; we ſhall 
only dwell upon ſuch new and ſingular produc- 
tions of genius as characteriſe and diſtinguiſh it 
from all others. The eloquence, for example, 
of Boſſuet and Bourdaloue are not, nay can- 
not, be deemed ſimilar to that of Cicero. The 
merit, as well as the ſpecies, was entirely new. 
If any production of this æra comes near the 
Roman orator, the three pleadings of Peliſſon 
compoſed for Fouquet muſt take the place. 
They, like many of Tully's orations, .are a 
mixture of judicial and ſtate matters, ſolidl 
handled with the fineſt yet ſcarcely diſcernible 
art, and the moſt affecting charms of oratory. 

We have had hiſtorians, but none equal toLivy. 
The conſpiracy of Venice may rank with Sa- 
luſt : that he was the abbe de St. Real's model 
is evident, perhaps he has ſu-paſſed him. All 
the other writings of which we have been ſpeak- 
ing ſeem to have been of a new creation. And 
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it is this that ſo peculiarly diſtinguiſhes and cha- 
racterizes the age of Lewis XIV. for the fix- 
teenth and ſeventeenth ages both have produced 
ned men and commentators, but true genius 
bad not yet unfolded itſelf. | 
Who would believe that theſe excellent proſe 
works of which we have taken notice had pro- 
bably never exiſted, had they not been preceded 
by poetry: yet fuch has been the fate of hu- 
man nature in all nations, that verſe has every 
where appeared as the firſt offspring of genius, 
and the parent of eloquence. 
| It is the fame with men in general as in par- 
4 ticular. Plato and Cicero began with verſifying. 
"i When every body had by heart ſome of Mal. 
3 herbe's ſtanzas, we had not one ſublime or noble 
4 paſſage in proſe to quote; and it is very likely 
| the genius of proſe writers had never been 
known, without the aid of Peter Corneille. 
. This great man is the more to be admired, 
1 becauſe when he began to write tragedies, he 
„ had none but the very worſt models before him, 
4 and: inaſmuch as theſe bad models were highly 
| | eſteemed, he may be ſaid to have been ſhut out 
| of the road of ſucceſs; and, the more to-aug- ' 
ment his diſcouragement, they had a faſt friend 
in Cardinal Richelieu, the protector of men of 
letters, but not of taſte. He rewarded well the 
moſt miſerable ſcriblers, who are commonly ſy- 
cophants ; and his natural haughtineſs of ſoul, 
which on other occaſions might have been nobly 
exerted, induced him to endeavour humbling 
men of real genius, which he viewed not with- 
14 out repining, as they ſeldom can ſtoop to de- 
ſ pendence. It ſeldom happens that a man of 
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1 power is a fincere patron of the arts, when he 
| himſelf is an ax tiſt. 3 
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Corneille had to ſtruggle with the times, his 
rivals, and the cardinal. I ſhall. not rehearſe 
here all that has been faid about the Cid; let it 
fuffice that the academy, in their judicious de- 
cifions between Corneille and Scudery, had too 
much complaiſance for his eminence, and there- 
fore condemned the love of Chimene. To love 
the murderer of her father, and yet perſiſt in 
avenging, was admirably fine. To have con- 
quered her paſſion had been a capital defect in 
tragedy, the principal buſineſs of which is to 
pourtray the ſtruggles of the human heart. But, 
except to Corneille, the dramatic art was now 


entirely unknown. Nor was the Cid the only 


one of his works which the cardinal ſtrove to 
injure; theabbe Polignac tells us that Polieuctes 
alſo incurred his diſpleaſure. The Cid atter all 
was a noble imitation, and in many places a 
tranſlation, of Guillain de Caſtro. I knew an 
old domeſtic of the Conde family, who faid, 
that at the firſt exhibition of Cinna, the great 
Conde being then only twenty years old, ſhed 
tears at theſe lines pronounced by Auguſtus ; 


e furs maitre de moi, comme de I univers; | 
e le ſuis, je veux Ftire. O fitecles! 6 mimaire 
Conſervez d jamais ma nouvelle viftore. 
Fe triomphe aujourdhui du plus juſte courroux, 
e gui le ſouvenir puiſſe aller juſqu' d vous. 
| Soyons amis, Cinna; c' mit qui ten conviss 


I'm now the world's great maſter and my o.ẽn 
I am— I will be— memory and time 

Shall this laft, greateſt victory record. 

F triumph over wrath too juſtly rous'd, 

And lateſt age the conqueſt ſhall applaud— - 
Cinna, let us be friends— tis I who alk it. 
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Theſe were the tears of an hero. The great 
Corneille forcing tears of admiration from the 
eyes of the great Conde is a moſt celebrated 
epocha in the hiſtory. of the human mind. The 
many pieces unworthy of himſelf which he af- 
terwards publiſhed will never hinder the na- 
tion from regarding him as a great man, no 
more than the blemiſhes of Homer have pre- 
vented his being thought the ſublimeſt of poets. 
It is the privilege of true genius, more eſpe- 
eially when it ſtrikes out into a new path, to 
launch with impunity into conſiderable errors. 
Corneille formed himſelf; but Lewis XIV. 
Colbert, Sophocles, and Euripides, all contri- 
buted to form Racine. An ode which he com- 
poſed at the age of eighteen on the king's mar- 
riage, and for which he obtained an unexpected 
preſent, determined him in purſuit of poetry. 
His reputation encreaſed every day, that of Cor- 
neille diminiſhed, but not much. The reaſon 
is plain, Racine in all his performances ſubſe- 
quent to Alexander, is always correct, elegant, 
and natural; he ſpeaks to the heart. The other 
too often intringes upon theſe duties. Racine 


underſtood the paſſions much better than either 


the Greeks' or Corneille; and he carried the 


ſmooth flow of verhfication, as well as the 


races of expreſſion, to the higheſt pitch poſ- 

ble. By theſe great men the nation was taught 
to think, feel, and expteſs; and their auditors, 
by them only inſtructed, became at length ſe- 
vere judges of what their firſt maſters produced. 
In the time of Cardinal Richelieu there were 
but few people in France capable of ſeeing into 
the faults of the Cid; and in 1702, when A- 
thaliah, that maſter- piece of dramatic writing. 

a a Was 
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was performed before the dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
the courtiers thought themſelves ſufficient critics 
to condemn it. Time has avenged this inſult 
for the author; but that great man died with- 
out ſharing in any part of the fucceſs of this ad- 
mirable compoſition. _ eb; 
There was ever a numerous party, which made 

a point of doing- injuſtice to Racine. Madam 
de | Sevigne, the firſt epiſtolary writer of her 
time, and who had particularly the art of ex- 
preſſing the mereſt trifles with grace, always 
ſaid that Racine's fame would never be great. 
She judged of him as ſhe did of coffee, with re- 
gard to the virtues of which ſhe ſaid the publie 
would ſoon be undeceived. Time is requiſite ta 
ripen reputations. 0 g d 1 
It was the particular fate of theſe days, that 
Moliere ſhould be 28 with Corneille 
and Racine. It is falſe that Moliere at his firſt 
appearance found the ſtage utterly void of good 
comedies. Corneille had produced his Liar, a 
piece taken from the Spaniſh, and fraught with 
ſpirit, character, and intrigue, and Quinault's 


uet- mother, a piece not only abounding | 


with character and intrigue, but even the very 
model of intrigue had been exhibited, when 
only two of Moliere's moſt capital pieces were 
preſented. - It made its appearance in 16643 
and is the firſt comedy in which appears the 
character of a ſpecies of men called marquiſſes. 
Mioſt of Lewis XIV ''s higheſt courtiersendeavour- 
edtoimitate the grandeur, ſplendour, anddignity 
of their ſovereign. "Thoſe of an inferior clats 
copied the exalted air of the nobility; and there 
were not wanting many, who carried their con- 
ceit and predominant deſire of being held iy 
a muc 
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2 much higher light, than their pretenſions to 
the moſt ridiculous height of affectation. | 
This humour prevailed long. It was often 
attacked by Moliere, and it was to him princi- 
pally the public owed their being freed from 
theſe conſequential men of no conſequence ; as 
well as from the affectation of prudes; the pe- 
dantry of female learning ; and the jargon of 


lawyers and phyſicians. Moliere was, if one 


may be. permitted to uſe the expreſſion, the 
law-giver of politeneſs to the world. I only 
here ſpeak of the ſervices he did the age; every 
body knows ſufficiently his other merits. This 
was an #ra worthy the attention of futurity, 
when the heroes of Corneille and Racine, the 
characters of Moliere, the muſica} compoſi- 
tions of Lully, ſo very ne w to the nation (for we 
only ſpeak here of the arts) and the cloquence of 
Boſſuet arid Bourdaloue, were exhibited before 
a Lewis XIV. a dutcheſs of Orleans, remarkable 
for the moſt finiſhed taſte, a Conde, a Furenne, 
a Colbert, and that croud of illuſtrious men, 
of every ſort, that now appeared. Thoſe times 
will never return, wherein a duke de la Roche- 
fourault, author of the Maxims, thall. quit the 
converlation of a Paſcal and an Arnauld, to 
diſcourſe at the theatre with Corneille. It was 
by his fine epiſtles, ſo inſtructive to-poſterity, 
and above all by his Art of Poetry, whence even 
Corneille might have deduced improvement, 
and not by his Satires, that Boileau raifed himſelt 
to a rank with ſo many great men; ſor what 
have future generations to do with the Conſu- 
fon A or the names of Coſſaignes, and 
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La Fontaine, lefs chaſte in his ſtile, leſs 
correct in his language, but inimitable in that 
tprightlineſs, and thoſe graces peculiar to himſelf, 


which raifed him by the ſimpleſt narrations, 


nearly to an equality with thoſe ſublime ge- 
niuſes. | 
Quinault, who excelled in anew mode of writ- 
ing, the more difficult for its being eee 
the more eaſy, richly deſerves a place among 
theſe his illuſtrious cotemporaries. The in- 
juſtice wherewith Boileau decried. him is well 
known. Boileau had never learned to ſacrifice 
to the graces ; and it was in vain, that he all 
his life — to humble a man Who was their 
moſt intimate acquaintance. The greateſt praiſe 
that can be given to a poet is to remember 
and repeat his verſes. Whole ſcenes of Qui- 
nault are in every body's mouth, an advantage 
at which the Italian opera could never arrive. 
French muſic has remained in à ſtate of fim- 
plicity, which is no longer the taſte of any na- 
tion; but thoſe ſimple and refined ſtrokes of 
nature which ſo frequently charm in Quinault, 
ſtill pleaſe, in every part of Europe, thoſe who 
are maſters of the French tongue and a poliſhed 
taſte, Had we found fuch poems as an Armida, 
or an Atys, among the remains of antiquity, 
with what idolatry had they been read] but 
Quinault was a modern. | 
All theſe great men were known and pro- 
tected by Lewis XIV. La Fontaine was not 
of the number. His extreme ſimplicity, which 
amounted even to forgetfulneſs, kept him 
at a diſtance from court, where he never, 
indeed, once thought of appearing. The duke 
of Burgundy found him out; and, in his old 
5 days, 
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days, he received many favours from that prince · 
He was, ede his genius, as ſimple 
in bis manners as the heroes of his fables. 
Puget, one of the fathers of the oratory, thinks 
he has great merit in treating this innocent, 
this artleſs man, as if he ſpoke of a Brinvilliers 
or a Voiſin. His tales are only from Poggius, 
Arioſto, and the queen of Navarre, If looſe 
ideas are dangerous, be it remembered that 
they are not inſpired barely by pleaſant ſallies 
of wit, or a lively imagination. One may ap- 
ply to la Fontaine, his admirable fable of the 
aſts ſick of the plague, where the lions, the 
wolves, and the bears, are. pardoned every 
thing, and an innocent animal is deyoured 
for having eaten a little graſs. |. + 104 
In the ſchool of theſe. geniuſes, deſtined to 
be the delight and inſtruction of poſterity, were 
formed many men of wit, who have produced 
a multitude of elegant little pieces, which 
ſerve to amuſe people of taſte, juſt as we have 
ſeveral good painters who are yet unequal to 
Pouſin, Le Sueur, Le Brun, of Moine, and 
Vanloo. | | 
But towards the end of Lewis XIV's reign, 
two men roſe ſuperior to the run of indifferent 
geniuſes, and acquired a great degree of reputas 
tion: the one was La Motte-Houdart, rather o 
a more ſolid and extenſive than a ſublime. capa- 
City. In proſe he was delicate and methodical; 
but in his poetry he often wanted that fire and 
elegance, even that correctneſs, the neglect. 
of which is only to be diſpenſed with in fayour 
of the ſublime. He has however given us ſome 
beautiful ſtanzas, for they cannot be properly 
called odes, His talents were not long-lived, 0s: 
| e 
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the many beautiful pieces he has left us of 
more than one kind are ſufficient to ſet him 
above authors of the loweſt claſs. In him is 
proved that in the art of writing ſome may rank 
as ſeconds. The other was Rouſſeau, who with 
leſs genius, leſs art, and facility than La Motte, 
-had yet greater talents for verſification. His 
odes were ſubſequent to La Motte; but they 
are more beautiful, deverſifſied, and fuller of 
imagery. ''In his pfalms, he comes up to that 
rapture and harmony ſo remarkable in the can- 
ticles of Racine. His epigrams are better, fi- 
niſhed than thoſe of Marot. He had leſs ſuc- 
ceſs in opera, which requires ſenfibility ; nor 
did he ſucceed in comedy, in which a ſpirit of 
gaiety is neceſſary. In theſe two characters 
he failed; therefore in theſe kinds of writing 
he did not ſucceed, becauſe they were foreign 
to his genius. <q 
Had the antiquated ſtile of Marot, which he 
uſed in his ſerious works been imitated, he 
would have corrupted the French tongue; but 
happily that mixture of the purity of our 
language, with the obſolete dialect ſpoken 
above two hundred years before, did not long 

keep its footing. Some of his epiſtles are imi- 
tations of Boileau ; but neither ſo eaſy in the 
expreſſion, nor ſo clear in the conception; nor 
are his truths obvious: truth only is amiable. 
He loſt himſelf in foreign countries : whether 
his genius was impaired by his misfortunes, or 
whether his principal merit conſiſted in a choice 
of words and happy turns of expeſſion, perfec- 
tions more neceſſary and uncommon than is 
generally imagined, he had not abroad the 
lame adyantages he might have found at 2 
Ex- 
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Exiled from his native land, he might rank if 
among his misfortunes that he was no longer 
under the eye of ſevere criticiſm. * 
Hlis long misfortunes had their foundation in 
an ungovernable ſelf- love, tov much intermixed 
with jealouſy and animoſity. His. example 
ſhould be a ſtriking leflon to all men of talents 3 
but we only eonfider him here as a writer who 
has done no ſmall honeut to letters. | 
We have had few great geniufes ſince the 
flouriſhing days of theſe illuftrious artiſts; and 
nature ſeemed as it were to repoſe herſelf 
ſome time before the death of Lewis the Great, 
The road was difficult at the beginning of 
this age, becauſe untrodden z it is now open to 
every one, and become a common highway. 
Ihe great men of the preceding century have 
taught us to think and ſpeak 3 they have in- 
formed us of things which were before un- 
known. But little is left to be faid by their 
ſucceſſors. © In fine, the multitude of finiſhed 
pieces have given us a kind of ſatiety for lite- 
= productions. F 5 
- The age of Lewis XIV. had in every thing 
therefore the fate of Leo X. of Auguſtus, and 
of Alexander, The foils which produced in 
theſe i}luſtrious times ſo many frufts of genius, 
had been long before preparing to rear them. In 
vain have we ſearched out in cauſes moral and 
phyſical, the reaſon of this flow progreſfive fruit- 
fulneſs, and of the long fterility that enfued. 
The true reaſon is, that among the nations 
which cultivate the polite arts, it requires many 
years to purify their language and refine their 
taſte. When theſe preliminaries are adjufted, 
then genius begins to bloom. Emulation and 
| public 
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public favour laviſhed upon theſe new efforts 
excite every talent. Each artiſt in his parti- 


cular ſphere ſeizes upon thoſe natural beauties 


which correſpond with his art, Whoever fa- 


thoms the theory of fuch arts as depend purely 


upon genius, muſt, if he has any genius him- 
ſelf, know that the primary beauties, the grand 


natural outlines peculiar to ſuch arts, and which 


agree to the nation for which their talents are 
employed, are in number very confined.” The 


ſubjects and their ſuitable embelliſhments have 


boundaries ſtill more contracted than is gene- 


rally imagined. 


he Abbe du Bos, a man of great good 


ſenſe, who, in 1714 compoled à treatiſe upon 
pony. and painting, found not in the whole 
iſtory of France one real ſubje& for an epic 


popu but the deſtruction of the league by 


enry the Great. He ought to have 


that the ornaments of the epopæa adopted by the 
Greeks and Romans, and by Italians of the 


fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, being pro- 


ſcribed by the French writers; the fabulous de- 


ities, oracles, invulnerable heroes, monſters, 
ſorceries, metamorphoſes, romantic adyentures, 
now all generally exploded, the beauties pro- 


per to epic poetry are confined within a very 


narrow circle, If therefore at any time a ge- 


nius ſprings up who poſſeſſes, himlelf of all che 
embellich bentt Cable to the times, ſubject; 


aud nation, and carries into execution * what 


has 


IS # 
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Here the author allades to his yn poem, intituled, 


La Henriade. We cannot however ſubſcribe to-his opinion 
- os that of the critics, who ſuppoſe the epopaa depends > 
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has been attempted, thoſe who follow him will 
find the taſk performed. | 2/99 
It is the ſame in tragic compoſitions. It is 
not to be ſuppoſed that ſublime paſſages and 
elevated ſentiments can be. ſuſceptible of 
ſuch infinite variety as to be always new and 
affecting: every thing has its boundaries. 

Nor is the caſe different with regard to true 
comedy; there is not in human nature above a 
dozen characters truly comic and highly marked. 
The abbe Du Bos, not having genius in him- 
ſelf, thinks that men of wit may ſtrike out a va- 
rey of characters that are all new; but he is 
miſtaken, they muſt ariſe from nature. He 
imagines that thoſe trifling peculiarities which 
Fi 7 the different characters of men may 
be as happily handled as the moſt ſublime. ſub- 
jets. Innumerable are the clouds that over- 


— FE 2 . 43 13 tt. ths - 


much on the machinery of the heathen Gods, &c, from the 
uſe of which we chriſtian authors are excluded : for grant- 
ing the ſcene or plan of the work is laid within the pale of 
the church, the opinions and traditions of our own ſuper- 
ſtition ſupply the author with a fund of machinery as am- 
ple as any that antiquity can produce : we have our demons, 
. fairies, ſorceries, prophecies, apparitions, dreams, and even 
oſes, with all the romantic adventures of chi- 
valry, which, if properly exhibited, would produce as good 
an effect as the intervention of the Gods of Homer; which, 
in ſpite of all that has been ſaid in their defence, certainly 
obtrage probability, and would be a diſgrace to any ſyſtem 
of religion. After all, notwithſtanding- what—Ariftotle, 
Boſſu, Rapin, and other critics have ſaid of the fable and 
the machinery of the epic poem, we will venture to affirm 
that the ſucceſs of it does not ſo much depend upon the 
contrivance of the poet in theſe particulars, as upon the 
characters or manners, the imagery and verſification of the 
performance. | i 0036 e 
| ſhadow 


.. 
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ſhadow truth: her ſtrongeſt and moſt glaring 
colours are not many ; but of ſuch of ef A asare 
of a primitive, a ſuperior nature, an able artiſt 
never fails ſo make a proper uſe *. 

Pulpit oratory, particularly that which re- 
lates to funeral eulogium, is exactly in the ſame 
ſtate. Moral truths being once delivered with 
eloquence, the images of wretchedneſs and hu- 
man weakneſs, the vanity of grandeur, and the 
devaſtations of death, being once drawn by ma- 
ſterly hands, in time become common place. 
We are reduced to the neceſſity of imitating 
or erring from the point. A ſufficient number 
of fables being compoſed by a La Fontaine, all 
further additions enter into the ſame ſyſtem of 
morality; and the courſe of adventure 1s nearly 
the fame. Thus genius, after flouriſhing for a 
certain age, muſt neceſlarily degenerate. 

Thoſe kinds of ſcience _ whoſe ſubjects per- 
mit of perpetual renewal, ſuch as hiſtory. and 
paying obſervations, and which require only 
induſty, judgment, and a common underſtand- 
ing, can more eaſtly keep their ground; and 
the manual arts, ſuch as painting and ſculpture, 
can never degenerate, When the ſupreme go- 
vernors, as Lewis XIV. are careful only to em- 
ploy the beſt artiſts; for in painting and ſculp- 
ture the ſame ſubjects may be treated an hun- 
dred different ways, The holy family is drawn 


* Without entering into a diſcuſſion of this point, whe- 
ther nature has not produced more than a dozen original 
comic characters, we ſhall beg leave to obſerve that it is the 
buſineſs of comedy to paint the follies of the age; and 
every body knows, that the follies of life are infinitely 
varied, according to faſhion, time, and circumſtance. 
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every day, though it is a 3 on which Ra- 
hael has diſplayed the utmoſt power of his art: 
t it would be ridiculous again to undertake a 
Cinna, an Andromache, an Art of Poetry, and a 
Tartuffe *. 
It is alſo obſervable, that the laſt age having 
inſtrudted the preſent, it is become 1o eaſy to 
write indifferent books, that we have been 
plagued with trifling pieces; and, what is till 
worſe, many of them very ſerious and very uſe- 
leſs. But amid this quantity of pieces of ſmall 
merit, an evil become neceſſary in a town 
like this, large, opulent, and idle, where one 
part of the people are always ſtriving to amuſe 
the other, there will from time to time be found 
excellent pieces, either of hiſtory or reflection, 
or of that ſuperficial kind of writing which 
amuſes every body +. 1 
b he 
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* We cannot think this is a fair compariſon. A picture 
appeals inſtantaneouſly to the eye, which enjoys it at the 
firſt glance: but a man muſt take ſome pains to make him- 
ſelf judge of a wagedy, A picture is a valuable piece of 
furniture, an original ornament, of which the owner is ſole 
poſſeſſor; an eighteen penny pamphlet makes no figure at 
all, and is betides common to thouſands ; a circumſtance 
that muſt greatly diminiſh its value. Yet we will be bold 
to ſay, that if the ſaid ſubject for t:2gedy was treated by 
a dogen different authors of eſtabliſhed reputation, we 
mould peruſe them all with pleafure ; and if there was but 
one copy of each, it would perhaps fetch as great a price as 
an original Madona. 

+ The writings of the preſent age have been underya- 
lued, not from their mediocrity, but from their abundance, 
Genius is hecome cheap, becauſe the market is overſtocked. 
Mr. Pope was careſſed by the great as the firſt ppet of the 
age, His friendſhip was courted by the firſt perſons in the 

en ; and his fortune was made at once by a liberal ſub- 
2 | ſcription 
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The French nation has, above all others, 
roduced moſt of theſe performances. Their 
anguage is become the language of Europe; 
every thing has contributed thereto; the cele- 
brated writers of the age of Lewis the Great; 
the Calviniſt miniſters who were baniſhed, and 
carried eloquence and method into other coun- 
tries; "a Rapin de Thoyras, who publiſhed in 
French the only good hiſtory of England“; a 
St. Evremond, whoſe acquaintance was ſought 
by the whole Engliſh court; a dutcheſs of Mea 
rarine, whom they were all zealous to pleaſe; 


and a madam d' Olbreuſe, afterwards dutcheſy 


of Zell, who carried into Germany all the per- 
fections of her native country; but above all, 
that ſocial ſpirit which is the natural characteriſtie 
of the French, a merit and pleaſure of which 
other nations feel the want and neceſſi y. The 
French tongue, above all others, expreſſes every 


ſubject of genteel converſation with more eaſe, 


correctneſs, and elegance, and thereby contri- 
butes, all over Europe, to the greateſt, the moſt 
amiable-pleaſures of life. 


ſcription. Let it not be imagined we want to detract from 
the memory or fame of this excellent writer, when we de- 
clare our opinion, that there are now living ſeveral authors 
equal to Pope in poetical merit, who have never felt one ray 
of patronage or protection. | e 

* This aſſertion will, we hope, admit of a diſpute. Ra- 
pin reigned for ſome years, becauſe there was no comperi- 
tor. The caſe is otherwiſe at preſent. 


Vor, IX. 
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CH. AP. CC. 
| SEQUEL of the ARTs. 
4 ] H E arts which do not depend abſolutely. 


1 upon the mind, ſuch as muſic, painting, 
ſculpture, architecture, &c. made but ſmall pro- 
reſs in France before that æra which we diſ- 
tinguiſh by the name of the age of Lewis XIV. 
Muſic was as yet in its infancy ; all that 
we knew were ſome ſongs, and a few airs 
for the violin, the guittare, and theorbo, moſt 
of which were compoſed in Spain. The-taſte, 
the {kill of a Lully, amazed the world; he was 
the firſt who in France introduced baſes, ſtops, 
and fugues. However eaſy and ſimple his com- 
poſitions may now appear, the executing. of 
them muſt have coſt him ſome pains. There 
are at this time a thouſand people who under» 
ſtand muſic for one who was a proficient there- 
in in the days of Lewis XIII. and the art has, 
by degrees, arrived at perfection *. 
Few great towns are now without a public 
concert; whereas then there was not one, even 
in Paris. The king's band, of twenty-four vio- 
litis, was all the muſic of France. The different 
ſpecies of ſcience belonging to muſic, and its de- 
pendent arts, made afterwards ſuch a progreſs, 
that, about the end of Lewis XIV's reign, the 
art of pricking down dances was invented; ſo. 
that it may now be truly ſaid we dance by book, 


* What muſic may have gained in compoſition, it ſeems 
to have loſt in expreſſion: for the modern refinements of 
this art are calculated to tickle the ear, rather than. wake 
or aſſuage the paſſions of the heart. 


Even 
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Even in the regency of Mary of Medicis, 
we had very good architects; ſhe built the pa- 
lace of Luxembourg in the Tuſcan ſtile, to do 
honour to her own country and embelliſh ours. 
That Deſbroſſes to whom we owe the portal of 
St. Gervais, ſuperintended alſo the ſtructure of 
that queen's palace, which ſhe never enjoyed. 
It is a miſtake to ſuppoſe that cardinal 
Richelieu, with equal greatneſs of ſoul, came 
near her in taſte. His palace, which now be- 
longs to the crown, is a proof of this aſſertion. 
When that beautiful front of the Louvre, which 
with regret we ſtill behold unfiniſhed, was firſt 
raiſed, we conceived the warmeſt expectations. 
Many magnificent buildings have been erected 
by citizens, which have been more highly 
finiſhed within than without, and which con- 
tribute more to gratify the luxury, of indivi- 
duals than to the embelliſhment of the city. 

Colbert, the Mecenas of arts, founded an 
academy of architecture in 1671. It is not 
enough to have Vitruviuſes, we muſt alſo have 
Auguſtuſes to employ them. Ned 

It is alſo neceſſary, that the municipal magiſ- 
trates ſhould be men of public ſpirit, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of taſte. Two or three ſuch mayors 
of Paris as the preſident Turgot, would have 
prevented the reproach now call upon that city, 
on account of the town-houſe, ſo badly built, 
and ſo ill ſituated; of the public ſquares, 
ſo ſmall and irregular, remarkable only for ex- 
ecutions and bonfires; and ot the principal 
ſtreets, ſo extremely narrow: and, in fine, 
for thoſe remains of barbarity, ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ing in the midſt of grandeur and the very boſom 
of the arts, 


C 2 Painting 
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Painting began with Pouſſin, in the days 
of Lewis XIII. It is not worth while to take 
notice of the indifferent artiſts in that way who 

receded him. We have always ſince his time 

ad excellent painters; tho” not indeed in that 
abundance which conſtitutes part of the wealth of 
Ttaly. Suppoſe we ſhould paſs over the name 
of le Sueur, who had no maſter but himſelf, 
or le Brun, who, in deſign and compoſition, 
equalled the Italians ; yet we can boaſt of more 
than thirty painters, who have left behind them 
pieces worthy of the moſt accurate attention. Fo- 
zeigners begin to purchaſe them of us. I have 
ſeen the galleries and grand apartments of a 
great monarch, which have been adorned only 
with pictures of our country's produce, of 
whoſe merit we were not perhaps ſufficiently 
acquainted. I have ſeen in France twelve thou- 
ſand livres refuſed for a picture of Santerre, 
Europe cannot boaſt a greater, nor perhaps à 
more elegant, piece of painting than the cieling 
at Verſailles by le Moine. 

Foreigners allow a painter now among us to 
be the fuſt in Europe. Colbert not only 
gave to the academy of painting its preſent 
form, but prevailed alſo upon Lewis XIV. to 
eſtabliſh one at Rome, in 1667. An houſe 
was there purchaſed for the ſuperintendant. 
Scholars are ſent thither who have obtained 
the premium in the academy at Paris. They 
are ſent and maintained at the king's expence ; 
they defign after antiques, and ſtudy the works 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo. This ambi- 
tion of imitating its treaſures is a noble homage 
paid to ancient and modern Rome; and 
we {till continue it, notwithſtanding the im- 
menſe 


c 
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menſe collection of Italian pictures made b 
the duke of Orleans and the king, and thoie 
maſter- pieces of ſculptute, Which France has 


produced, ſets us above the ſcarch after foreign 


aſſiſtance. 

We have principally excelled in ſculpture, 
and in the art of caſting, in metal, coloſſal equeſ- 
trian figures. 

Should there here fter be diſcovered in ruins 
ſuch maſter-pieces of art as the baths of Apollo, 
expoſed to all the injuries of the weather in 
the gardens of Verſailles ; the tomb of cardinal 


Richelieu in the chapel of the Sorbonne, nit 


ſufficiently pointed out to the public; the cqueſ- 
trian ſtatue of Lewis XV. made at Paris, to 
embelliſh Bourdeaux ; the Mercury ſent by the 
preſent king of France as a preſent to his ma- 
jetty of Pruſſia, and other performances equal in 
merit to thoſe I have named, is it not probable 
they would ſet this age in a light as advanta- 
geous as the moſt poliſhed. æra of ancient 
Greece ? 

We have equalled the ancients in our me- 
dals. Varin was the firſt who raiſed this art 
above mediocrity, about the end of the reign 
of Lewis XIII. The number and variety of 
theſe pieces, which we ſee ranged in hiſtorical 
order in that part of the gallery of the Louvre 
aſſigned to the artiſts, is Amirable. There are 
ao two millions, and moſt of them very maſ- 
terly. We 
Nor have we been leſs ſucceſsful in the art 
of engraving precious ſtones. That of multiply- 
ing pictures upon copper, and tranſmitting 
with eaſe to poſterity all the repreſentations of 
art and nature, was, before this time, in a very 

3 imperfect 
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imperfect ſtate in France. It is one of the moſt 
uſeful and pleaſing arts; we are indebted for 
it to the Florentines, among whom it was 
invented about the middle of the fifteenth 
century; and it has been more improved in 
France than Italy: we have a vaſt number 
of finiſhed works of this kind. The king's 
collection of prints has been often conſidered 
as o e of the moſt magnificent preſents that 
could be given to ambaſſadors. Chaſing in gold 
and ſilver, which depends much upon invention 
and taſte, has been carried to the higheſt per- 
fection of which the hand of man is capable. 
Having thus traverſed thoſe arts which con- 
tribute to the delight of individuals, and the 
glory of a ſtate, let us not paſs over an ſilence 
one of the molt uſeful of all others, in which 
France ſurpeſſes all nations of the world; I 
mean urgery, the progreſs of which was now 
o repid and celebrated, that people crowded 
to Paris from all parts of Europe fot 
thoſe cures and operations which require un- 
common dexterity of hand. And, beſides that 
good ſurgeons were to be found ſcarcely any 
where but in France, it was the only country 
in which the inſtruments neceſſary to that art 
were properly finiſhed. They ſupplied all their 
neighbours; and the celebrated Cheſelden, one 
of the greateſt ſurgeons in London, told me, 
that it was he who firſt cauſed them to be ma- 
nufactured in that city, in 1715. Phyſic, which 
contributes to perfect the chirurgical art, did 
not make a ſwifter progreſs in France than in 
England, and under Boerbaave in Holland. 
But we may ſay of phyſic as of philoſophy, that, 
by making uſc of the lights communicated to = 


by 


Bree 
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our neighbours, we have raiſed it to the greateſt 
le perfection. Oy 999 

Thus have I given a general and faithful 

portrait of the progreſs of human genius among 


the French in this age, which began under car- 


dinal Richlieu, and ended with our own times. 
It will be difficult to ſurpaſs it: if by any means 
it ſhould happen, this will always remain a mo- 
del for thoſe more fortunate ages to which it 
may give birth, 
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EccLE8IASTICAL AFFAIRS: MEemMoRABLE 
DisPuTEs. $5 


T has been always neceſſary for the ſove- 

reign to act with more delicacy and caution 
towards the church, the moſt numerous of the 
three orders compoſing the ſtate, than any 
other, To preſerve at the ſame time an union 
with the ſee of Rome, and ſupport the liberties 
of the Gallican church, which are the rights of 
the antient church, that is, to make the biſhops 
obey as ſubjects, without infringing their epiſ- 
copal immunities, to oblige them to ſubmit in 
many things to the ſecular juriſdiction, and to 
leave them judges in others, to make them con- 


tribute to the exigencies of the ſtate without in- 


juring their privileges; all this required a com- 
N of dexterity and reſolution of which 


is XIV. was always maſter. The clergy 


of France were by degrees reduced to a ſtate of 
C 4 order 
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order and decency, from which the civil wars 
and the licentiouſneſs of the times had cauſed 
them to deviate, The king would no longer 
permit laymen to poſſeſs benefices in commendam ; 
nor any to be biſhops unleſs they were prieſts, 
as the cardinal Mazarin, who had held the bi- 
ſhopric of Metz, when not even a ſub-deacon, 
and the duke de Verncuille, who enjoyed the 
profits thereof, though a layman, 

The money paid one. year with another to 
the king, by the clergy of France and the con- 
quered towns, amounted to about two millions 
hve hundred thouſand livres; and, ſince the 
numerical increaſe of the value of money, they 
have aſſiſted the ſtate, yearly with about four 
millions, under the name of tenths, extraordi- 
nary ſubſidies, and free-giſts. The name and 
privilege of free-gift is {till preſerved as one 
of the remains of ancient cuſtom, whereby the 
lords of ſiefs were wont to contribute to the ne- 
ceſſities of the ſtate, by way of free · gift to the 
king. In the time of feudal anarchy, W | 
and abbots, being lords of fiefs, were only 
obliged to furniſh ſoldiers. Kings then, like 
other lords, lived upon the revenue of their own 
domains: afterwards, when every other order 
changed, the clergy remained upon their old 
footing, and maintained the cuſtom of aſſiſting 
the {tate by way of free-gift. 

To this ancient cuſtom, which a body that 
aſſembles often, eaſily preſerves, and which muſt 
be neceſſarily loſt by one that never aſſembles, 
we may join that immunity, and- maxim, always 
claimed by the church, That its revenues are 
thoſe of the poor. Not that it pretends to owe 
nothing to the ſtate, of which it holds every 
| thing, 
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thing, becauſe, when the public is neceſſitated, 
it is to be conſidered in the firſt claſs of poor: 


and Lewis XIV. exacted theſe ſupplies in ſuch 


a manner, that he was ſure of never being re- 
fuſed. 

It it amazing to all Europe as well as to 
France, that the clergy, who are ſuppoſed to be 
poſſeſſed of one third of the revenue of the king- 
dom, ſhould contribute ſo little to relieve its 
wants. If they are maſters of one third of the 
whole, it is indiſputable that they ought to 
pay one third of the expences, which, upon art 
average, amounts, demonſtrably, to thirty mil- 
lions yearly, beſides the duties upon periſhable 
commodities, which they pay in common with 
other ſubjects; but vague and partial judgments 
are paſſed upon every thing. The people talk 
of the clergy poſſeſſing one third of the king- 
dom's revenues at random, juſt as they ſay 
Paris contains a million of inhabitants. 

Were we but to take the pains of computing 
the revenues of the biſhoprics, by the leaſes 
granted about fifty years ago, it would appear, 
that the whole annual revenue did not then ex- 
ceed four millions; and the commendatory abbies 
amounted to about four millions five hundred 
thouſand pounds. It is true, the leaſes were 
eſtimated at one third of their real value, and 
if to this eftimation we add the increaſe of the 
landed revenue ſince, the ſum total of the con- 
ſiſtorial benefices will amount to ſixteen mil- 
ions; and it ſhould not be forgotten, that out 
of this there goes annually a confiderable ſum 
to Rome, which, as it never comes back, is 


abolutely Toft to us. The king is herein ex- 
tremely liber.} to the Holy fee ; by which the 


C5 ſtate 
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ſtate is plundered, in the ſpace of a century, of 
more than 400,000 marks of ſilver, which could 
not in time fail to impoveriſh the kingdom, 
were not the loſs abundantly repaired by the 
returns of commerce. To theſe benefices which 
pay annates to Rome muſt be annexed cures, con- 
vents, collegiate livings, and all other ecleſiaſti- 
cal eſtabliſhments; and, if we compute the 
value of all together at fifty millions yearly, 
we ſhall not fall far ſhort of the truth. 

Thoſe who have inquired into this matter 
with the utmoſt accuracy and attention cannot 
carry the ſum total of the yearly revenues of the 
Gallican church, ſecular and regular, farther 
than eighty millions. This is no exorbitant 
ſum when appropriated to the maintainance of 
ninety thouſand regulars, and about one hundred 
and ſixty thouland other eccleſiaſtics, which was 
the caſe in 1700: and moreover, out of the above 
ninety thouſand, more than one third live upon 
alms and maſſes. Many conventual monks do 
not ſtand their community in two hundred livres 
yearly : there are regular abbots, whoſe income 
tach annually amounts to two hundred thou» 
ſand livres. From this enormous and ſtriking 
inequality, murmurs mult neceſſarily ariſe. 
It is really lamentable, that a country curate 
ſhall, from his laborious duties, be only intitled 
to a ſcanty income of three hundred livres, 
(and perhaps he ſhall receive from Chriſtian 
Iiberality not more than four or five hundred 
livres beſides,) while a lazy monk, become an 
abbot, but not on that account the leis lazy, and is 
maſter of an immenſe fortune, receiving at the 
ſame time from his inferiors the moſt flattering 

and pompous titles. Theſe abuſes are carried 
much 
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much higher in Flanders, Spain, and above all 
in the catholic ſtates in Germany, where we 
often find princes among the regular religious. 

Abuſes almoſt every where paſs by degrees 
into laws; and if the wiſeſt men were to aſ- 
ſemble to compoſe laws, where is that kind of 
ſtate whoſe conſtitution would always remain 
unalterably the ſame? 

The clergy of France always obſerve a cuſtom 
that is very burthenſome to them when they 
aſſiſt the king with a free- gift of ſeveral millions 
for a certain term of years. They borrow the 
money, and reimburſe their creditors with the 
capital, after having paid the intereſt; thus 
paying it twice over. It would be more to the 
advantage of the ſtate, as well as of the clergy 
in general, and more conformable to reaſon, if 
this reverend body were to aſſiſt the wants of 
their country by contributions proportioned to 
the value of their reſpective benefices: but we 
are always too much attached to old cuſtoms, 
It is owing to this diſpoſition that the clergy, 
though they aſſemble every five years, have 
never yet had a hall, nor any one thing the 
could call their own. It is clear, that r. 
leſs expence to themſelves, they might have 
more effectually ſerved the king, and have erected 
a palace in Paris, which might have been a new 
ornameut to that capital. Fr 

In the minority of Lewis XIV. the maxims 
of the clergy of France were not entirely cleared 
from the impurities they had imbibed from the 
League. It is well known, that in the younger 
days of Lewis XIII. and in the laſt aſſembly of 
the ſtates, held in 1614, the moſt numerous 
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part of the nation, diſtinguiſhed by the appel- 


lation of the third ſtate, and which is as it were 
the foundation of the ſtate, in vain demanded of 
the parliament, that it ſhould be regiſtered as a 
fundamental law, That no ſpiritual power 
can deprive Kings of their ſacred rights, which 
they hold only from God; and that it is high 
treaſon of the blackeſt kind to teach the doctrine 
of depoſing and killing kings.” This was the 
ſubſtance of the nation's demand, in nearly the 
ſame words. It was-made when the blood of 
Henry the Great ſtill ſmoaked. Yet a biſhop of 
France, born in that kingdom, the cardinal du Per- 
ron, oppoſed violently the propoſition, under pre- 


| tence that it was not the buſineſs of the third 


ſtate to diftate laws that any way concern the 


church. Why did he not then, in conjunction 


with them, agree to this point? but he was fo 
far from this as to ſay, „That the power of 
the pope was plenary- without controul, di- 
rect as to ſpiritual matters, indirect as to tem- 
porals; and he was alſo commiſſioned by the 
clergy to add, they would excommunicate all 
ſuch perſons as might-pretend to maintain that 
the pope could not depoie kings.“ 

The nobility was gained over, and the third 
fate obliged to deſiſt. The parliament renewed 
their antient decrees, declaring the crown in- 
dependent, and the king's perion ſacred. The 
eccleſiaſtical chamber, in acknowledging the 
king's perſon to be ſacred, ſtill perſiſted to main- 
tain that the crown was dependent. The very 
ſame temper had before depoſed Lewis the De- 
bonnaire, It now "prevailed fo far, that the 
court was obliged: to acquieſce, and impriſon 


the printer who had publiſned the decree of 


pa- 
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rliament, under the title of, The fundamental 
aw. This proceeding was ſaid to be neceſ- 


ſary for the public peace; but it was really 
meant to puniſh thoſe who furniſhed the crown 
with defenſive arms. 
- ferent at Vienna, becauſe France ſtood in 
-awe of the court of Rome, and the pope was 


The caſe was quite dif- 


afraid of the houſe of Auſtria, 

The cauſe here given up was ſo much the 
cauſe of kings, that James I. king of England, 
wrote againſt cardinal Perron; and this piece 
is the beſt” of his works. It was alſo the caufe 
of the people, whole ſafety required that their 
ſovereign ſhould by no means depend upon a fo- 
reign power. Reaſon at length prevailed ; and 
Lewis XLV. with the weight of his authority, 
found no great trouble in procuring it to be 


heard. 


Antonio Perez had recommended to Henry 
IV. three things, Rome, Conſejo, Pielago. 


Lewis XIV. had attained to ſuch a ſuperiorit 


in the two laſt, he had no need of the firſt, 


He was particularly careful to preſerve the cuſ- 
tom of appealing to parliament, from the decrees 


of eccleſiaſtical courts, in all caſes reſpecting 
the regal juriſdiction. The clergy ſometimes 
complained of this proceeding, and ſometimes 
applauded it: for if on the one hand theſe ap- 
peals ſupport the rights of the ſtate againſt epiſ- 
copal authority, they-yet confirm that autho- 
Tity itſelf, in maintaining the rights of the epiſ- 
copal church againſt the pretenſions of the court 
of Rome: inſomuch that the biſhops have 
-looked upon the parliament both as their adver- 
ſaries and defenders; and the government has 
been careful, that, in ſpite of the quarrels of re- 
ligion, 
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ligion, the boundaries, which are eaſily broken 
down, ſhould on neither fide be infringed. It 
is with regard to the different bodies and com- 
panies of the ſtate the ſame as with the in- 
tereſt of trading towns; to ballance them is in 
the hand of the legiſlator. | 

The moſt important and delicate affair of this 
ſort, was that of the Regale. The kings of 
France have a right to preſent to all ſimple be- 
nefices of a dioceſe during the vacancy of the 
ſee, and alſo for that time to appropriate the 
revenues to their own uſe. This prerogative 
is peculiar to the kings of France; but ev 
ſtate has its privileges. The kings of Portugal 
enjoy one third of the revenues of every biſhop 
in their dominions. The emperor claims the 
firſt fruits, and diſpoſes of all livings when they 
become firſt vacant after his acceſſion. The 
rights of the kings of Naples and Sicily are 
Qi greater. Thoſe of the court of Rome are 
founded rather upon cuſtom than primitive title. 
The kings of the Merovingian race gaveaway liv- 
ings and biſhoprics of their own ſole authority. 
It appears very juſt they ſhould preſerve the 
poor privilege of diſpoſing of the revenue, and 
nominating to ſimple benefices during the ſhort 
ſpace that happens between the death of one 
biſhop and the regiſtering his ſucceſlor's oath of 
fidelity. 

The biſhops of ſeveral towns, reunited to the 
crown under the third race, refuled to acknow- 
ledge this right, which their former lords had 
been too weak to maintain. The popes ſided 


with the biſhops, and their claims always re- 


mained enveloped in obſcurity. The parlia- 


ment under Henry IV. in 1608 declared, _ 
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the Regale ſhould take place throughout the 
whole kingdom. The clergy murmured ; and 
that prince, who temporiſed with the biſhops 
and court of Rome, brought the affair before 
his council, but took care it ſhould not be de- 
cided. 

The cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin cauſed 
ſeveral orders of council to be iſſued, whereby 
thoſe biſhops who held themſelves exempt from 
that authority were required to produce their 
titles. The affair remained undecided even in 
the year 1673; and the king at that time did 
not dare to diſpoſe of a ſingle benefice in almoſt 
any dioceſe beyond the Loire, during the va- 
cancy of a ſee, At length, in 1673, the chan- 
cellor Michael le Tellier publiſhed an edi, 
whereby all the biſhoprics in the kingdom 
were declared ſubject to the Regale. Two 
biſhops, who were unhappily the moſt virtuous 
men in the kingdom, obſtinately refuſed to ſub- 
mit. Theſe were Pavillon biſhop of Alet, and 
Caulet biſhop of Pamiers. They defended 
their cauſe at firſt with very plauſible reaſons, 
and were as ſtrongly oppoſed. When men of 
underſtanding diſpute long, it is very likely the 
queſtion is far from being clear. This was in- 
deed. very obſcure : but it was evident, that nei- 
ther religion nor good order were intereſted 
in preventing the king from doing in two di- 
oceſſes what he did in every other, Never- 


theleſs, the two. biſhops remained inflexible. - 


Neither one nor the other of them had cauſed 
his oath or fidelity to be regiſtered; and the 


king chought he had gt te dipoic of the 
livipgs vacated in their telpeettet ſecs, 5 | 
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The two prelates excommunicated all who 
were thus provided for. Both had been ſuſ- 
peed of Janſeniſm. Innocent X. was their 
enemy; but when they diſputed againſt the 
king's prerogative, he became their friend. This 
pope, Odeſcalchi, as virtuous and obſtinate as 
themſelves, warmly eſpouſed their cauſe. | 

The king at firſt contented himſelf to exile 
the principal officers of theſe biſhops. He 
ſhewed more moderation than two men who 
Piqued themfelves for their ſanity. Out of 
reſpe& to his old age, the biſhop of Alet was 
left to die in peace. The biſhop of Pamiers ſtill 
reſiſted, nor could any remonſtrances move 
him. He repeated his excommunications ; and 
perſiſted in not regiſtering his oath of fidelity, 
perſuaded that by ſuch an oath the church was 
acknowledged as fubfervient to monarchy. His 
temporalities were ſeized upon by the king. 
The pope and the Janſeniſts indemnified him. 
He gained by the privation of his annuity, and 
died in 1680, ſatisfied, that in oppoſing the 
king, he had maintained the cauſe of heaven. 
His death did not extinguiſh the quarrel: the 
canons named by the king came to take poſ- 
ſeſſion; the monks, who pretended to be canons 
and grand vicars, obliged them to quit the 
church, and excommunicated them. The me- 
tropolitan, Montpeſat, archbiſhop of Toulouſe, 
to whom it belonged to tace cognapee of this 
matter, gave ſentence, but to no purpoſe, againſt 
"theſe pretended grand vicars. They appezled to 
Rome, according to the cuſtom of referring to 
that court ſuch ecclefiaſtical cauſes as were de- 
termined by the archbiſhops of France, a cuſtom 
directly contrary to the liberties of the Gallican 

> church : 
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po church : but there are contradictions in every 
eir form of human government. The parliament 
he iſſued decrees, A monk named Cerle, who 
nis was one of theſe grand vicars, broke thro' the 
28 ſentence of the archbiſhop, as well as the de- 
| crees of the parliament. This laſt tribunal con- 
ile demned him to be drawn on a ſledge to the 
He place of execution, and to loſe his head. He 
ho was executed in effigy. From his aſylum he 
* inſulted both the archbiſhop and the king; and 
28 was ſupported by the pope. N this ſovereign 
il pontiff went farther. Perſuaded, like Pamiers, 
ve that the right of Regale was an abuſe upon the 
ad church, and that the king had nothing to do 
75 with the livings of that vacant biſhopric, he 
48 repealed the ordonnances of the archbiſhop of 
lis Toulouſe, and excommunicated the grand vi- 
=] cars named by that prelate, with all the eccle- 
od] ſiaſtics that held under the Regale, and their 
7d abettors. 
bo The king convened an aſſembly of the clergy, 
= conſiſting of thirty-five biſhops, and alike num- 
ne ber of deputies of the ſecond order. The Jan- 
— ſeniſts for the firſt time took part with the 
is pope; and this pope, an enemy to the king, 
le favoured, without loving them; he piqued him- 
e- ſelf for oppoſing this monarch upon every 
e, occaſion : and, in 1689, joined with the allies 
is againſt James II. becauſe he was protected b 
ſt Lewis XIV. fo that it was now a conimon ſay 
to ing, That James ſhould become an huguenot, 
0 and the pope a catholic, to terminate the 
2 troubles of Europe and of the church. 1 
m In the mean time the clergy in 1681, una- 
in nimouſly declared for the king. Another tri- 


fling quarrel, become now important, engaged 
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the public attention. The election to a priory 
in the ſuburbs of Paris inflamed the difference 
between the pope and the king. The Roman 
pontiff repealed the ordonnance of the arch- 
biſhop of Paris, and annulled his nomination 
to that priory. The parliament adjudged this 
proceeding of the court of Rome to be an abuſe. 
The pope, by a bull, ordered the inquiſition ro 
burn the parliament's decree, Theſe diſputes 
have been for a long time the common and in- 
evitable conſequences of that ancient mixture 
of the natural liberty which every country 
claims of governing within itſelf, and of its ſub- 
ſerviency to a foreign power. 

The aſſembly of the clergy took a courſe, 
which ſhews that men of wildom can yield with 
dignity to their ſovereign, without any other 
power interpoſing. They conſented that the 
right of Regale ſhould extend over the whole 
kingdom ; but it was done in ſuch a manner as 
to ſeem rather a conceſſion on the part of the 
clergy, relinquiſhing their pretenſions out of 
regard to their protector, than a formal ac- 
knowledgment of the abſolute right of the 
crown. 

The aſſembly juſtified themſelves to the pope 
by a letter, wherein we find this one paſlage, 
which alone ought to ſerve as a conſtant rule in 
all diſputes, viz. It is better to cede ſome 
thing of one's rights, than to diſturb the public 
tranquility.” The king, the Gallican church, 
and the parliament, were contented. The Jan- 
ſeniſts writ ſome libels : the pope continued in- 
flexible. He reverſed by brief all the reſolu- 
tions of the aſſembly, and commanded the bi- 


ſhops 
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wp! ſhops to retract their conceſſions, Here was = 99 
ny ſome foundation for dividing for ever the church 1140 
h of France from that of Rome. There had been hs 
w_ ſome talk of making a patriarch in the times of | | 
24H cardinal Richelieu and Mazarin. 119 
"ER It was the wiſh of every magiſtrate, that the "nn 
rg tribute of annates ſhould be no longer paid to 1 
Rome; that the holy ſee ſhould nominate to 1 
Shag the benefices of Bretagne only for ſix months [| 19 
Ive in the year; and that the biſhops of France 1 
N ſhould no longer be ſtiled biſhops by permiſ- 1 
2 ſion of the holy ſee. Had it been the king's THE 
4 inclination, he needed only to have ſaid the THE 
a word; he was maſter of the aſſembly of the 11 
< clergy, and the nation was for him. Rome v4 
wy would have loſt all by the inflexibility of a | ' 
0 virtuous pope, who knew not how to tempo- 7 i 
1 riſe. But there are certain ancient boundaries 1 
x which cannot be removed without the moſt vi- + 
| olent ſhocks. It required ſtronger ties of in- 4: 
h tereſt, more inflamed paſſions, and greater per= | 
pas turbations in the minds of men, to break at 14 
| once with the court of Rome; and this rup- 83 
ho ture would have been the more difficult while 1 
4 the miniſtry perſiſted in extirpating Calviniſm. | 
It was even looked upon as a bold ſtep to pub- 435 * 
oe liſh the four famous deciſions of the ſame af 23: ns 
e, ſembly in 1682, of which here follows the LH 
Ch ſubſtance. | i | 
10 1. God gave no power, either directly or in- | ” 
b directly, in ten poral matters, either to Peter or 11 
xc his ſucceflors. £44: KP 1 
3 2. The Gallican church approved of the 1 
me council of Conſtance, which declares general 4 
1 | councils ſuperior to the pope in ſpirituals. bf q 
| 3- The "mh. 
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3. The rules, cuſtoms, and eſtabliſhed prag- 
tices of the kingdom, and the Gallican church, 
ought to remain unchangeable. | 

4. The pope's deciſions in matters of faith 
are not binding, until approved of by the 
church. 

All the tribunals and faculties of theology 


regiſtered theſe four propoſitions in their fulleſt 


ſenſe, and forbid by edi any one to maintain 
the contrary. This firmneſs was regarded 
at Rome as an effort of rebellion; and by the 
proteſtants of Europe as a weak eflay of a church 
naturally free, which had broken only -four 
links of her chains. Theſe four maxims were 
at firſt eſpouſed with enthuſiaſm by the whole 
nation; but they afterwards cooled. 

About the end of Lewis the Great's reign, 
they began to be conſidered as problematical ; 
and cardinal Fleury cauſed them to be in part 


diſavowed by an aſſembly of the clergy, with- 


out the leaſt conſequential murmur, becauſe 
the minds of men were not then ſo much heated, 
and becauſe during the adminiſtration of cardi- 
nal Fleury, nothing was.done very remarkable, 
Pope K was nevertheleſs more than 
ever exaſperated: he refuſed bulls to all the 
biſhops and commendatory abbots that had 
been nominated by the king; ſo that when he 
died, which was in 1689, there was twenty- 
nine ſees in France without biſhops. Theſe 
PR indeed were not without their revenues; 
ut they dared not either to be conſecrated, or 
enjoy any of the epiſcopal functions. The 
notion of creating a patriarch was | revived. 
The quarrel about the rights of ambaſſadors at 
Rome, which compleated the widening of theſe 
breaches, 
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breaches, gave one reaſon to think that the 
time was come for eſtabliſhing in France a'ca- 
tholic apoſtolic church that was not Roman. 
The attorney-general, Harlai, and the adyo- 
cate-general, 'Talon,. made themſelves ſuffici- 
ently underſtood,” by appealing, in 1687, from 
the bull againſt the franchiſes, as an abuſe, and 
exclaiming againſt the obſtinacy of the pope, 
who left ſo many churches without - paſtors. 
This was a ſtep to which the king never could 
agree, though it might have been eaſily done, 
— — it appeared ſo very difficult. 
The cauſe of Innocent XI. became now the 
cauſe of the holy ſee. The four propoſitions 
of the clergy of France attacked the phantom 
of infallibility, (which though not believed in 
at Rome, yet was there ſupported) and the real 
ower annexed to that phantom. Alexander 
III. and Innocent XII. followed the ſteps 
of the obdurate Odeſcalchi, not indeed with 
ſuch violence. They confirmed the judgment 
pronounced againſt the aſſembly of the clergy : 
they refuſed bulls to the biſhops; and in fine 
did too much, becauſe Lewis XIV. had not 
done enough. The biſhops, weary of enjoying 
no more than a regal nomination, without the 
exerciſe of their epiſcopal functions, intreated 
the court of France to permit them to appeaſe 
that of Rome. | 
The king, whoſe reſolution was worn out, 
allowed their requeſt. - Each of them wrote 
ſeparately to the court of Rome, expreſſing 
themſelves grievouſly afflicted with the pro- 
ceedings of the aſſembly; and each of them in 
his letter declared he did not look upon that 
matter as decided, which they had before ab- 
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ſolutely decided; nor upon that to be eſtabliſhed 
which they had really eſtabliſhed. Pignatelli, 
(Innocent XII.) more mild than Odeſcalchi, 
was ſatisfied with this proceeding. The fout 
2 were yet from time to time not 
eſs taught in France, The cauſe ſubſided 
when diſputes were ceaſed; yet it only lay dor- 
mant without being determined, as is always 
the caſe in a ſtate, which has not in ſuch mat- 
ters invariable and ages principles. 
Thus we ſometimes oppoſe, | ſometimes give 
way to Rome, according to the characters of 
thoſe who govern, or the particular intereſts of 
thoſe who are at the head of the adminiſtra- 
tion. 

Lewis XIV. had no other kind of eccleſia- 
ſtical quarrel with the court of Rome; nor had 
he any oppoſition from the clergy in temporal 
matters. 

Under him the clergy became reſpectable by 
a decency of behaviour unknown to the bar- 
barous times of the two firſt races of our kings, 
to the ſtill more barbarous times of feudal 
vernment, abſolutely unknown during the civil 
wars, and above all during the Fronde. There 
are indeed ſome few exceptions, which will be 
always the caſe: according to the prevailing 
virtues or vices. It was now only that the eyes 
of the people began to be opened upon the ſu- 
perſtitions which always mingle with their re- 
ligion. It was no longer accounted criminal 
to aſſert that Lazarus and Mary Magdalen 
never were in Provence, whatever might be 
the opinion of the parliament of Aix, or of the 
Carmelites. The Benedictines could no longer 
perſuade the people that Dionyſus the Areopa- 

N gite 
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gite governed the church of Paris. Pretended 
ſaints, falſe" miractes, and ſuppoſed” relics be- 
gan to be decried. That ſound reaſoning 


| which had thrown ſuch lights upon philoſophy, 


made its way every where but ſlowly, and 
with difficulty. Wit v1 : T 4 
Gaſton Lewis de Noailles, brother to the 


cardinal and biſhop of  Chalons, in 1704 had 


ſufficient ſenſible piety. to cauſe to be thrown 
away a relic which had been many. ages care- 
fully preſerved in the church of Notre-Dame, 
worſhipped under the name of Jeſus Chriſt's: 
navel, All Chalons murmured againſt the 
biſhop. Preſidents, counſellors, king's officers, 
treaſurers of France, merchants, citizens, ca- 
nons, curates, unanimouſly and formally pro- 
teſted againſt this bold action of the biſhop; 
affirming that the garment of Chriſt, preſerved 
at Argenteuil, the handkerchief at Turin and 
Laon, the nail of the croſs at St. Dennis, 
and the prepuce at Rome, were identically his. 
But the biſhop's wi'e reſolution triumphed at 

length over the credulity of the pesple. 
ome other ſuperſtitions, becauſe united with 
reſpectable cuſtoms, till ſubſiſted. The pro- 
teſtants have therefore exulted; but they are 
obliged to acknowledge, that there is no ca- 
tholic church in which abuſe is leſs common, 

or more deſpiſed: than in France, | 
The true philoſophical ſpirit, which nad not 
taken root till about the middle of this century, 
could not extinguiſh the ancient and modern 
diſputes in theology, of which it did not take 
cognizance, We ſhall now proceed to ſpeak 
of thoſe diſſentions which are a diſgrace to hu- 
man reaſon, 40 
| CHAP, 
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T is undoubtedly a melancholy conſideration 
that the church has been always torn by in- 
teſtine diviſions, and that ſo much blood ſhould 
have been for ſo many ages ſhed by thoſe who 
proclaimed the God of peace. This rage was 
unknown to paganiſm. It covered the earth 
with darkneſs, but ſcarcely ſpilt any other blood 
than that of animals; and if human victims 
were ſometimes offered up among the Jews and 
Pagans, ſuch 1 horrible as they are, 
never occaſioned civil wars. The religion of 
the Pagans was compoſed of morality and feſ- 
tivals. Morality, which is common to all men, 
and all ſeaſons; and ſeſtivals, which are only 
acts of rejoicing, could never diſturb man- 
kind. 

The ſpirit of dogmatiſm inſpired men with 
the rage of civil war. I have often enquired 
how and by what means that dogmatic ſpirit, 

which divided the ſchools of Pagan antiquity, 
without occaſioning any diſturbance, ſhould 
among us produce ſuch horrible diſorders. It 
cannot be cauſed ſolely by fanaticiſm; for the 
Gymnoſophiſts and Bramins, the moſt fanatic 
of mankind, never -hurt any but themſelves. 
Cannot then the origin of this new plague, 
which has ravaged the earth, be found in that 
republican ſpirit which animated the primitive 
churches ? Thoſe ſecret aſſemblies, which from 
caves and grottoes defied the authority of 
the Roman emperors, by degrees formed a =o 
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Rate within a ſtate. It was a republic con- 
cealed in the boſom of the empire. Conſtan- 
tine drew it from under ground, and ſet it by 
the ſide of the throne. 
The authority annexed to great ſees was ſoon 
d to run counter to the ſpirit of popularity, 
which had till then inſpired all the chriſtian 
aſſemblies. It oftey happened that when a 
metropolitan uttered one opinion, a ſuffragan 
biſhop, a prieſt, or a deacon, maintained the di- 
rect contrary. All authority ſecretly hurts man- 
kind, inaſmuch as that authority is always 
upon the encreaſe. When people can find a 
pretext that may be deemed ſacred, they ſoon 
make a duty of oppoſition. * Thus one party 
becomes perſecutors, the othec rebels, while 
on both ſides they prerend to maintain the cauſe 
of God. We have ſcen by the diſputes ſup- 
ported by Arius againſt a biſhop, how the rage 


2 


* All the miſchiefs of religious zeal are, we apprehend, 
deducible from the ſingle doctrine of faith, implying, that 
Our eternal happineſs or miſery depends upon 'our b-lieving 
or diſbelieving certain tenets, concerning which the faculty 
of reaſon cannot be exerciſed, This it was which opened a 
way to every ſpecies of fanaticiſm and ſpiritual rancour: 
for thoſe who adopted this tenet conſidered every perſon 
who differed from them in opinion, as reprobated and ac- 
curſed ; and mutual hatred, animofity, and perſecution en- 
ſued. As the concerns of the ſoul were much more in- 
tereſting than any thing that related to temporal eſtabliſh» 
ments, the ſpiritual guides acquired ſuch influence, over 
the minds of the Neophytes, as often ſuperſeded the autho- 
rity of the civil magiſtrates ;. a circumſtance which could 
not fail to arouſe the jealouſy of the government under 
which they lived 3 and this jealouſy was attended with ſe- 
verity, which ſerved only to inflame the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, 
and engender rebellion and deſpair, P 
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of governing ſouls has diſturbed the peace of 
the earth. To deliver an opinion as agreeable to 
the will of heaven, to command it to be believed 
under pain of death, temporal and eternal, was 

in ſome men deemed the utmoſt period of ſpi- 
ritual deſpotiſm ; and to reſiſt theſe two menaces 
was in others thought the laſt effort of inde- 
pendence. 

In the general hiſtory we have run through, 
we have ſeen a continual ſtruggle between the 
ſecular and eccleſieſtical juriſdiction, ever ſince 
the time of Theodoſius; and ſince that of Char- 
le magne, the grand fiefs continually ſtruggling 
againſt their ſovereigns; biſhops often riſing 
againſt kings, and popes taking part fometimes 
with biſhops, ſometimes with kings. In the 
firſt ages they diſputed leſs in the Latin church. 
The continual invaſions of barbarians ſcarcely 
gave them time to think; and few of their dog- 
matical opinions were ſufficiently clear to ſecure 
them univerſal credit. The worſhip of images 
was almoſt every where rejected in the Weſt, 
in the age of Charlemagne. A biſhop of Tu- 
rin, named Claudius, inveighed againſt them 
with great acrimony, and maintained ſeveral 
opinions which at this time give foundation to 
the proteſtant credit. Theſe opinions ſpread 
themſelves in the vallies of Piedmont, Dauphiny, 
Provence, and Languedoc. They flouriſhed in 
the twelfth century; ſoon afterwards produced 
the wars of the Albigenſes; and having paſled 
thence to the — A of Prague, excited the 
wars of the Huſſites. 

The interval between the troubles which 
aroſe from the aſhes of John Hus and 
Jerom of Prague, and the diſturbances renewed 


by 
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by Luther, was not more than one hundred 
years. The ancient opinions embraced b 
the Vaudois, the Albigenſes, and the Huſſites, 
revived and differently explained by Luther and 
Zwinglius, were eagerly adopted in Germany, 
as they furniſhed pretence for ſeizing on the 
many lands poſſeſſed by the biſhops and abbots, 
and for reſiſting the power of the emperor: they 
triumphed in Sweden and Denmark, countries 
wherein people were free under their kings. 

The Engliſh, who inherit from nature a 
ſpirit of independence, adopted, moulded them, 
and thence compoſed a religion for themſelves. 
Theſe opinions made their way in Poland ; and 
their progreſs was conſiderable only in places 
where the people were not ſlaves. They found 
little difficulty in being received among the 
Swiſs, becauſe the 8 was repu-lican. 
For the fame reaſon they were near being 
eſtabliſhe] at Venice; and might have perhaps 
taken actual root there, had not Rome been 
ſo near; and if the government had not 
dreaded a democracy, at which the people in 
every republic naturally aſpire, and which was 
the chief view of moſt of the reformers, The 
Hollanders ſhook off the yoke of Spain * before 
they embraced this religion. Geneva became a 

pular ſtate by receiving Calviniſm. The 
ouſe of Auſtria took all poſſible pains to pre- 
vent theſe religions from getting footing in their 
dominions. They ſcarcely made any progreſs 


1 The Dutch did not firſt throw off the Spaniſh yoke, and 
then embrace the proteſtant religion; they were firſt con- 
verted to this doQrine, and finding themſelves oppreſſed in 


the point of liberty of conſcience, then ſhook off the yoi.e 
of Spain, 
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in Spain. They were extirpated with fire and 
ſword in the dukedom of Savoy, which was 
their cradle. In 1655 the inhabitants of the 
vallies of Piedmont underwent the ſame cruel - 
trials which thoſe of Merindol and Cabriere had 
underwent under Francis I. in France. : 

This ſe having appeared dangerous to the 
duke of Savoy, he abſolutely exterminated it; 
ſo that there remained only ſome few, ſcarcel 
known, in the moſt rocky and deſert places. It 
does not appear that the Lutherans and Cal- 
viniſts cauſed any great troubles in France, un- 
der the dominion of Francis I. and Henry 
II. But when the government was weak and 
divided, the quarrels of religion became vio- 
lent, Conde and Coligni became Calviniſts, 
becauſe the Guiſes were Catholics, overwhelmed 
the ſtate with confuſion. The levity and impe- 
tuoſity of the nation, their paſſion for novelty 
and enthuſiaſm, changed us for upwards of forty 
years from a moſt poliſhed to a moſt barbarous 
people. Henry IV. born of this ſe, which he 
really loved, without being bigotted to any, 
could not, though ſeconded by his victories and 
virtues, obtain the crown without abandoning _ 
Calviniſm. After he became a catholic, he ha 
not the ingratitude to conſent to the deſtruction 
of a people, to whom, though they were at va- 
riance with monarchical government, he owed 
his crown; and even had he been inclined to 
it, he could not now have diſperſed this faction; 
he theretore cheriſhed, protected, and reftrain- 
ed it. 

The Huguenots of France did not at this 
time amount to a twelfth part of the nation. 
But among them were many powerful lords ; 

whole 
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whole cities were proteſtants. They had made 
war upon their ſovereigns, who had been obliged 
to put ſome ſtrong places into their hands for 
ſecurity. Henry III. had given up to them 
in Dauphine alone, fourteen; Montauban and 
Niſmes in Languedoc; Saumur, and above all 
Rochelle, which made a republic of itſelf, and 
had become powerful by the commerce and pro- 
tection of the Engliſh. At lengch Henry IV. 
ſeemed to act according to his inclination as 
well as his duty, and even politically, by grant- 
ing them in 1598, the celebrated edict of Nantz. 
This edict was in reality no more than a con- 
firmation of privileges which the proteſtants 
had obtained ſword in hand from preceding 
kings, and which Henry the Great confirmed 
to them voluntarily from the throne. By this 
edict of Nantz, which the name of Henry the 
Great renders more celebrated than any other, 
every lord of a fief veſted with power of capital 
juriſdiction, was permitted the full exerciſe, 
within his own caſtle, of the pretended reformed. 


religion. Every lord, not poſſeſſed of ſuch power, 


was allowed thirty perſons to be preſent at di- 
vine ſervice, The full exerciſe of this religion 
was tolerated in every place under the imme- 
diate juriſdiction of a parliament. 

he Calviniſts were free to print books in every 
place where their religion was permitted, without 
applying to their ſuperiors. They were declared 
capable of holding all the great offices and dig- 
nities of ſtate; and every thing on their fide 
appeared favourable, the king having created the 
lords of Trimcuille and Roni dukes and peers 


of France. 
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A new chamber was purpoſely formed in the 
parliament of Paris, conſiſting of a preſident and 
ſixteen counſellors. This court, which was 
called the Chamber of the Edict, took cogni- 
zance of, and determined all cauſes that con- 
cerned the reformed, not only in the immenſe 
diſtrict of Paris, but likewiſe in that of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. Indeed there never was 
but one Calviniſt admitted by right among the 
counſellors of this juriſdiction; but as the prin- 
cipal deſign of it was to prevent thoſe vexatious 
actions of which the party complained; and as 
men always value themſelves upon diſcharging 
a truſt by which they are diſtinguiſhed, this 
Chamber, though compoſed of catholics, always 
rendered the moſt impartial juſtice to the Hu- 
guenots, as they themſelves acknowledged. 

They had a kind of lefſer parliament at Ca- 
ſtres, independent on that of Toulouſe. They 
had likewiſe courts of juſtice at Grenoble and 
Bourdeaux, compoſed of one half Roman Ca- 
tholics and the other Calviniſts. Their churches 
aſlembled in ſynods in the ſame manner as the 
Gallican church. "Theſe privileges, together 
with many others, incorporated the Calviniſts 
with the reſt of the nation. It was in effect 
ſuffering enemies to league together; but the 
authority, the goodneſs, and the addreſs of this 
great monarch, kept them within bounds du- 
ring his life. 

After the tragical and much lamented death 
of Henry IV. during the weakneſs of a mino- 
rity, and under a divided court, it was hardly 
pofiible for the republican ſpirit of the reformed 
not to abuſe their privileges, or ſor the court, 
feeble as it was, not to attempt to 1 

them. 
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them. The Huguenots had already eſtabliſhed 


circles in France, in imitation of thoſe in Ger- 
many. The deputies of theſe circles were fre- 
quently men of a ſeditious turn, and there were 


in the party itſelf ſeveral noblemen of unbounded 


ambition. The duke of Bouillon, and above 
all the duke de Rohan, the chief who was 
in the greateſt credit among the Huguenots, 
ſoon hurried the reſtleſs ſpirit of the preachers 
and the blind zeal of the people, into an open 
revolt, The general aſſembly of the party in 
1616 had the boldneſs to preſent a remonſtrance 
to the court, in which, among other inſolent 
articles, they demanded a change in the king's 
council. In the fame year 1616, they took up 
arms in ſeveral places, and through the audacious 
behaviour of the party joined to the diviſions 
in the court, the public hatred againſt the fa- 
vourites, and the unſettled ſtate of the nation, 
every thing was for ſome' time in the utmoſt 
diſorder and confuſion, Nothing prevailed but 
ſeditions, intrigues, menaces, inſurreQions, 
treaties made in haſte, and broken as ſpeedily, 
which made the famous cardinal Bentivoglio, at 
that time nuncio in France, ſay, that he had 
been witneſs of nothing but ſtorms. 

In the year 1621, the calviniſt churches of 
France offered Leſdigueres, that ſoldier of for- 
tune, who was afterwards made. conſtable, the 
command of their armies, with a ſalary of an 
hundred thouſand crowns a month. But Leſ- 
diguieres, who was more clear-ſighted in his 
ambition than they in their factions, and who 
knew them well, as having commanded them 
before, choſe rather at that time to fight againſt 
them than be at their head, and inſtead of ac- 
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ing their offers, turned catholic. The party 
afterwards applied to the marechal duke of 
Bouillon, who returned for anſwer, that he was 
too old. To conclude, they conferred that 
unhappy employment on the duke of Rohan, 
who jointly with his brother Soubiſe had the 
inſolence to make war upon the king of France. 

The ſame year the conſtable de Luines car- 
ried Lewis XIII. from province to province. 
He reduced to obedience upwards of fifty cities, 
almoſt without reſiſtance, but failed before 
Montauban, whence the king had the mortifi- 
cation of being obliged to decamp. Rochelle 
was beſieged in vain; that city continued to 
defend itielf both by its own ſtrength and the 
ſucconrs it nad from England: and the 
duke de Rohan, a traitor to his country, con- 
cluded a peace with his ſovereign, like one 


crowned head treating with another, 


After this peace, and the death of the con- 
ſtable de Luines, there was a neceſſity of re- 
newing the war, and Rochelle was again be- 
ſi: ged ; that city, which was always in league 
againſt its ſovereign with the Engliſh, and the 
Calviniſts of the kingdom. A woman, (the 
mother of the duke of Rohan,) defended this 
city a whole yea: againſt the King's army, 
againſt the active diligence of cardinal Richelieu, 
and the intrepid valour of Lewis XIII. who 
braved death more than once at this ſiege. 
The city ſuffered all the extremities of famine, 
and would not have been reduced at laſt, had it 
not been for the mole of five hundred feet long, 
which cardinal Richelieu ordered to be has 
acroſs the mouth of the harbour, in imitation 
of that which Alexander the Great n 

N ralle 
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raiſed before the city of Tyre. This ſtupen- 
dous work at once ſubdued the fea and the 
Rochellers. Guiton, the mayor of Rochelle, 
who had formed the deſign to bury himſelf 
under the ruins of the place, had the boldneſs, 
after having ſurrendered at diſcretion, to appear 
before cardinal Richelieu, attended by bis guards, 
the mayors of the principal Huguenot cities 
being allowed this mark of honour. Guiton's 
guards however were taken from him, and the 


city was diveſted of its privileges. The duke 


of Rohan, chief of the rebeltious heretics, ſtill 
continued the war againſt his prince ; and find- 
ing himſelf abandoned by the Engliſh, though 
proteſtants, he entered into an alliance with the 
Spaniards, though catholics. But the firm be- 
haviour of cardinal Richelieu forced the Hu- 
guenots at laſt, after being defeated on all ſides, ' 
to ſubmit, 

All the edits granted them before this time, 
having been fo many treaties made with their 
kings, Richelieu reſolved that the one he grant- 
ed them on this occaſion ſhould be called The 
Edict of Grace. The king in it ſpeaks in the 
ſtyle of a prince who pardons, The exerciſe of 
the new religion was forbid in Rochelle, the 
Iſle of Rhe, Oleron, Privas, and Pamiers ; 
in other reſpects the edict of Nantz was ſuffer- 
ed to remain; which, by the Calviniſts, was 
always looked upon as their ſundamental law. 

It ſeemed ſomewhat ſtrange that cardinal de 
Richelieu, who was fo abſolute and daring, did 


not tgtally aboliſh this famous edict; but at that 


tinte he had ſomething elſe in view, more dif- 


ficult perh5ps in the execution, but not leſs © 


conformable to the extent of his ambition and 
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the loftineſs of his deſigns. He aimed at the 
glory of ſubduing the minds of men, which he 
thought himſelf capable of effecting by the 
greatneſs of his underſtanding, his power, and 
his politics. His pred was to gain the mini- 


ſters, to bring them firſt to acknowlege that the 
Roman-catholic worſhip was not criminal in 
the ſight of God; to lead them afterwards by 
degrees, to give up ſome points of little im- 
portance, and to appear in the eyes of the court 
of Rome as if he had yielded nothing at all. 
He made ſure of dazzling one party of the re- 
formed, of ſeducing the other by preſents and 
penſions, and to appear at length to have 
united them to the church; leaving to time 
to accompliſh the reſt, and indulging him- 
elf in the glorious proſpect of having effect- 
ed, or prepared the way for this great work, and 
paſſing for the author of it. 'I he famous fa- 
ther Joſeph on one fide, and two miniſters he 
had gained on the other, ſet about this nego- 
ciation. But it appeared that the cardinal had 
made too ſure; and that it is more difficult to 
adjuſt the differences of divines, than to raiſe 
moles in the ocean. a 
Richelieu, thus difappointed, reſolved en- 
tirely to cruſh the Calviniſts; but cares of an- 
other nature hindered him from carrying his de- 
ſian into execution. He found himſelt obliged 
to combat, at the ſame time, all the grandees of 
the kingdom, the royal family, the whole houſe 
of Auſtria, and frequently Lewis XIII, himſelf. 
At length, amidſt all theſe ftorms, he ended his 
days by-a premature death, before he was able 
to complete his vaſt defigns, leaving ** 
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him a name more dazzling than dear and vene- 
rable. | 

In the mean time, after the taking of Ro- 
chelle, and the publication of the Edict of Grace, 
the civil wars ceaſed, and their remained only 
a trifling controverſy. Large volumes were pub- 
liſhed on both ſides, which nobody reads at pre- 
ſent. The clergy, and eſpecially the Jeſuits, 
aimed at converting the Huguenots, The Hu- 
2 preachers endeavoured to bting over 
ome catholics to their opinion. The king's 
council was buſied in iſſuing arrets about a bu- 
rying-ground, which the two parties were diſ- 
puting in a village; about a chapel built on 
ſome ground formerly belonging to the church; 
about ſchools, the juriſdiction of caſtles, inter- 
ments, bells, and the like; in which the re- 
formed ſeldom gained their cauſe. Theſe tri- 
fling diſput:s were all now left of the former 
devaſtations and ravages. The Huguenors 
were without a leader, ſince they had loft the 
duke of Rohan, and that Sedan had been taken 
from the houſe of Bouillon. They even made 
a merit of remaining quiet during the factions of 
the Fronde, and the civil wars excited by the 
princes of the blood, the parliaments, and the 
biſhops, when they pretended to make the king 
an offer of their ſervice againft cardinal Maza- 
rine. 

There were ſcarce any diſputes about religion 
during the life of this minifter, He made no 
ſcruple to beſtow the place of comptroller- gene- 
ral of the finances upon a Huguenot of foreign 
extraction, named Hervard. The reformed were 
all of them admitted into the offices of the re- 
venue without exception. : 
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Colbert, who revived the induſtry of the na» 


tion, and whom France may look upon as the 


founder of her commerce, employed a great 
number of Huguenots -in arts, manufactures, 
and the navy. Theſe uſeful engagements, which 
fully occupied them, ſoftened by degrees the 
epidemic fury of controverſy ; and the glory 
which, for fiſty years together, ſurrounded the 
throne of Lewis XIV. added to his power, and 
the firmneſs and vigour of his adminiſtration, 
extinguiſhed in the Calvinif party, as well as 
in all orders of the ſtate, the leaſt idea of re- 
ſiſtance. The magnificent feaſts of a gay and 
gallant court threw an air of ridicule on the 
pedantry and referve of the Huguenots, In 
proportion as good taſte improved, the pſalms 
of Marot and Beza began to inſ, ire diſguſt. 
Theſe pſalms, which had charmed the court of 


Francis II. ſeemed voy calculated for the po- 


pulace in the reign of Lewis XIV. Sound phi- 
loſaphy, which began to make its way in the 
world towards the middle of this age, helped 
till more to put men out of conceit with reli- 
gious diſputes. ; 

But while rcaſun was gradually extending 
her influence over men, the ſpirit of controverſy 
itſelf became inftrumental in preſerving. the 
peace of the fate: for the Janſeniſts begin- 
ning about this time to appear with ome repu- 
tation, they acquired a cos ſiderable ſhare in the 
eitcem of thoſe who are fond of !uch ſubtleties. 
]T bey wrote at the ſame time againſt the Jeſuits 
and Huguenots; theſe latter anſwered the Je- 
luits and the Janſeniſts. The Lutherans in the 
province of Allace attacked all the three. A 
paper-war among ſo many different ſects, at a 

\ time 
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time when the ftate was engaged in great de- 
ſigns, and the government was powerful, could 
not fail of becoming, in a few years, only an 


amuſement for the idle part of the nation, 


which, ſooner or latter, always finks into in- 
difference. 

Lewis XIV. was exaſperated againſt the ſec- 
taries in religion, by the continual remon- 
ſtrances of his clergy, by the court of Rome, 
and eſpecially by the chancellor le Tellier and 
his ſon Louvois, both enemies to Colbert, and 
who had reſolved to root out the reformed as 
rebels, becauſe Colbert protected them as uſe- 


ful ſubjects. Lewis, wholly a ſtranger to the 


fundamental points of their doctrine, looked 
upon them, not without reaſon, as old revol- 
ters not entirely quelled. He applied himſelf 
at firſt to undermine by degrees, and on all 
ſides, the fabric of their religion: churches were 
taken from them on the moſt ſlender pretexts, 
and forbid to marry the daughters of catholics ; 
but in this they ſeemed to want policy, or at 
leaſt to be ignorant of the power of a ſex with 
which the court was otherwiſe ſo well acquaint- 
ed. The intendants and the biſhops endea- 
voured, by the moſt plauſible contrivances, to 
get Huguenot children away from their parents. 

olbert had orders, in 1681, not to admit any 
perſon of this religion into places in the reve- 


nue. They were excluded as much as poſſible 


from the corporations of arts and trades. The 
king, however, though he kept them under the 


yoke, did not always make them fee] the whole - 
weight of it. Edits appeared, forbidding all 


violence againft them; inſinuations were ming- 
led with ſeverities, and the oppreflions they la- 
boured 


r 
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boured under were at leaſt covered with a ſhew 
of juſtice. | 
ne very efficacious inſtrument of converſion 
was particularly uſed upon this occaſion, which 
was money; but they did not make a ſufficient 
uſe of the expedient. Peliflon had the charge 
of this ſecret ſervice; the ſame Peliſſon who 
was ſo long a Calviniſt, and who is ſo well 
known by his writings, his copious eloquence, 
and his attachment to the ſuperintendant Fou- 
quet, whoſe ſecretary, favourite, and victim, 
he was. He had the good fortune to be con- 
vinced of his errors, and to change his religion, 
at a time when that change opened a way to 
fortune and preferment; he took the eccleſiaſ- 
tical habit, and obtained ſeveral benefices, and 
the place of maſter of requeits. About the 
year 1677, the king entruſted him with the 
revenues of the abbies ot St. Germain des Prez, 
and Cluni, together with the revenues ariſing 
from the third part of all ſavings ;' the whole to 
be diſtributed amongſt thoſe who would become 
converts. Cardinal le Camus, biſhop of Gre- 
noble, had already tried this method. Peliſſon, 
charged with this negociation, ſent money into 
the provinces, recommending at the ſame time 
to thoſe who had the care of diſtributing the 
ſums, to make as many converts as poflible 
with a little expence. Small ſums diſtributed 
to a few indigent wretches ſwelled the liſt, 
which Peliſſon preſented every three months to 
the king, perſuading him at the ſame time, that 
every thing upon earth would at length give 
way to his generofity and power, 5 
The council, encouraged by theſe ſmall ſuc- 
celles, which time would have rendered more 
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conſiderable, adventured in 1681 to iſſue a 
declaration, permitting children to renounce 
their religion at the age of ſeven years: under 
the ſhadow of this decree, great numbers of 
children were ſeized in the provinces, in order 


to make them abjure; and troops were quar- 


tered upon the houſes of their parents. 


This precipitate ſtep of the chancellor le Tel- 


lier and his ſon Louvois was the occaſion, that, 


in 1681, a great many families of Poitou, 
Saintonge, and the neighbouring provinces, 


abandoned the kingdom. 


Strangers with eagerneſs took advantage of 


this circumſtance; the kings of England and 


Denmark, and the city of Amſterdam in parti- 
cular, invited the Calviniſts to take reſuge in 


their territories, promiſing them ample ſubſiſ- 


tance. Amſterdam alone undertook to build a 
thouſand houſes for ſuch as ſhould fly thither 
for an aſylum, | 


LEY 


The council ſoon perceived the dangerous 
conſequences of a too ſpeedy uſe of authority, 


and thought to find a remedy in that very au- 


thority. They were ſenſible how neceſſary ar- 


tiſans were in a country where commerce flou- 


riſhed, and ſeamen at a time when they were 


eſtabliſhing a naval force. The puniſhment of 
the gallies was therefore denounced againſt all 


of theſe profeſſions who. ſhould attempt to quit 
the kingdom. | 


It being obſerved that a great number of Cal- 
viniſt families ſold their eſtates, a proclamation 
immediately appeared, confiſcating all thoſe - 
eſtates, in caſe the ſeller ſhould leave the king- 


dom within a year. The perſecution againſt 
the miniſters was now reſumed with double ſe- 
verity. 


— 
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verity. Their churches were ſhut up upon the 
moſt frivolous pretences, and all the rents left 
by will to their conſiſtories, were applied to the 
hoſpitals of the kingdom. . 
he maſters of Calviniſt ſchools were forbid 
to receive boarders. The miniſters were taxed, 
and proteſtant mayors were deprived of their 
right of nobleſſe. The officers of the king's 
houſhold, and the king's ſecretaries, who were 
my had orders to reſign their places. 
one of this religion were any longer admit- 
ted, either among the notaries, attorneys, or 
advocates. 

The clergy were ſtrictly enjoined to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to make proſelytes, while 
perpetual baniſhment was denounced againft 
thoſe proteſtant miniſters who ſhould make any. 
All thefe ordonnances were publicly ſollicited 
by the clergy of France, who, like children of 
a houſhold, were reſolved not to ſhare their in- 
heritance with aliens introduced by force. 

Peliſſon went on buying converts; but Mad. 
Hervard, widow of the comptroller-general of 
the finances, animated with that zeal for reli- 
gion which has been obſerved in all ages to be- 
long to the women, ſent as much money to pre- 
vent converſions as Peliſſon had done to procure 
them. | 
1682 At length the Huguenots took cou- 

rage, and rofe in fome places. They 
aſſembled in the Vivares and in Dauphiny, near 
the places where their churches had heen demo- 
liſhed, They were attacked, and they defended 
themſelves. This was a ſmall fperk of the fire 
of our ancient civil wars. Two of three hun- 
dred milerable wretches, without a leader, 

without 
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without towns, and even without any regular 
an of deſign, were diſperſed in a quarter of an 
our. Their puniſhment immediately followed 
their defeat. The intendant of Dauphiny cauſed 
the grandſon of the miniſter, Chamier, who 
had drawn up the edict of Nantz, to be broke 
upon the wheel. He is ranked among the moſt 
famous martyrs of the ſet; and the name of 
Chamier has been long held in veneration by 
the proteſtants. | 
The intendant of Languedoc cauſed 1682 
the miniſter Chomel to be broke upon 3 
the wheel. Three more were condemned to 
the ſame puniſhment, and ten to be hanged; 
but they ſaved themſelves by flight, and were 
only executed in effigy. | 
Au theſe rigorous proceedings inſpired terror, 
and at the ſame time encreaſed the ſpirit of ob- 
ſtinacy. It is but too well known, that people 
become more attached to a religion in propor- 
tion as they ſuffer for its ſake. / 
And now it was, that thoſe about the king 
inſinuated to him, that, after having ſent mif- 
ſionaries into all the provinces, it behoved him 
likewiſe to ſend dragoons. Theſe violenceg 
ſeemed very ill timed, and were the conſe- 
quences of the ſpirit which then prevailed at 
court, that every thing ought to ſubmit to the 
will of Lewis XIV. Theſe counſellors never 
conſidered that the Huguenots were no longer 
the ſame as at — — and Cou- 
tras; that the rage of civil war was now ex- 
tinguiſhed; that this malady, of long conti- 
nuance, was now upon the decline; that every 
thing has its limited time of duration with man- 
kind; that, if the fathers had been rebels P 
ewis 
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Lewis XIII. their children were become — 
ſubjects under Lewis XIV. It was ſeen in Eng- 
land, Holland, and Germany, that many ſects, 
who had torn each other in pieces during the 
laſt age, now lived peaceably together within 
the walls of the ſame city. Every thing proved, 
that an abſolute prince migdt e equally well 
ſerved by catholics and by proteſtants. The 
Lutherans of Alſace were unanſwerable proofs 
of this maxim. In the end, it appeared, that 
ueen Chriſtina was not miſtaken in what ſhe 
ys, in one of her letters on the ſubject of theſe 
oppreſſions and deſertions: © I look upon 
France as a patient, whoſe phyſicians order his 
legs and arms to be cut off, to cure him of a 
diſorder which patience and mild treatment 

would have entirely got the better of.” 
Lewis XIV. who, in ſeizing upon Straſburg 
in 168 1, engaged to protect Lutheraniſm, might 
have acted inthe ſame mannerby Calviniſm, which 
time would have inſenſibly aboliſhed, as it every 
day diminiſhes the number of Lutherans in Alface. 
Could it be imagined, that in putting this force 
upon a great number of his ſubjects, he would 
not loſe many more, who, in ſpite of all his 
edits and guards, would by flight avoid a vio- 
lence which they looked upon as a horrible per- 
ſecution ? and, in fact, why ſhould a million 
of people be compelled to hate a name fo dear 
and precious, and to which both proteſtants 
and catholics, Frenchmen and ſtrangers, had 
agreed to join the epithet of Great ? Policy it- 
| ſelf ſeemed to require a toleration of the Calvi- 
niſts, in order to oppoſe them to the continual 
pretenſions of the court of Rome. It was about 
this very time too, that the king had y 4 
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broke with pope Innocent XI. the declared 
enemy of France, But Lewis reconciling the 
intereſts of his religion with thoſe of his gran- 
deur, was .reſolved to humble the. pope with 
one hand, and cruſh the Calviniſts with the 
other. | den do: YM | 
He conſidered theſe two enterprizes as pro- 
ductive of that luſtre of glory, of which he was 
in all things fond even to a degree of idolatry. 
The biſhops, ſeveral of the intendants, and the 
whole council, made him believe that his troops 
would, by their bare appearance, fniſh what 
his liberalities and miſſions had already begun. 
He thought that in this he did no more than 
make uſe of his authority; but thoſe to whom 
that authority was committed, exerted it with 
extreme rigour. „ SUS le 
Towards the end of the year 1684, and in 
the beginning of 1685, when Lewis XIV. al- 
ways ſtrongly armed, had nothing to fear from 
any of his neighbours, troops were ſent into all 
the cities and caſtles where the proteſtants were 
moſt numerous; and as the dragoons, who at 
that time were very ill diſciplined, committed 
the greateſt exceſſes, this execution was called 
the — ali "vi teat! tba 
All poſſible care was taken to guard the fron- 
tiers, in order to prevent the flight of thoſe who 
were deſigned to be reunited to the church. It 
was a kind of chace carried on within a large 
encloſure, 


A biſhop, an intendant, a ſubdelegate, a cu- 
rate, or ſome other perſon in authority, marched 
at the head of the ſoldiers. The principal 
Calviniſt families were aſſembled, eſpecially 
thoſe who were deemed moſt tractable. They 
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renounced their religion in the name of the reſt, 
and thoſe who continued obſtinate were given 
up to the ſoldiery, who had every licence but 
that of killing; nevertheleſs, many perſons 
were fo cruelly treated, that they died ſoon aftef. 
The poſterity of the refugees in foreign countries - 
ſtill cry out againſt this perſecution of their fa- 
thers, comparing, it to the moſt violent the 
church ever ſuſtained in the firſt ages of Chriſti- 
anity. 

le ſeemed a ſtrange contraſt, that ſuch cruel 
and mercileſs orders ſhould proceed from the 
boſom of a voluptuous court, diſtinguiſhed for 
foftneſs of manners, the graces, and all the 
charms of ſocial life. The inflexible character 
of the marquis de Louvois appeared too plainly 
in this affair; and we ſee in it the ſame genius 
which had propoſed to bury Holland under the 
waves, and afterwards laid waſte the Palatinate 
with fire and ſword. There are ſtill extant, 
letters written with his own hand in the year 
1685, and conceived in theſe terms: It is the 
king's pleaſure, that ſuch as refuſe to conform 
to his religion ſhould be puniſhed with the ut- 
moſt rigour, and particularly thoſe who affect 
the fooliſh glory of being the laſt to comply.” 

Paris was not expoſed to theſe vexations 
the cries of the ſufferers would have made them- 
ſelves heard too near the throne. 

While the churches of the reformed were thus 
every where demoliſhed, and abjurations were 
demanded in the provinces with an armed force, 
the edict of Nantz was at laſt revoked, in the 
month of October 1685: this completed the 
ruin of that fabric which was already under- 
mined on all ſides. a ths 
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The Chamber of the Edict had been ſuppreſſed 
ſome time before, and the Calviniſt counſellors 
in parliament were ordered to reſign their 
places. Arrets ef council followed one upon 
another, like thunderbolts, to extirpate the 
remains of the proſcribed religion, That which 
appeared to be the moſt fatal was the order 
for ſeizing the children of the pretended reform- 
ed, and putting them into the hands of their 
neareſt catholic relations; an order againſt 
which the voice of nature cried fo loudly, that 
it was never carried into execution, 

But in this celebrated edit, which 685 
revoked that of Nantz, they ſeem to N 
have paved the way to an event directly contrary 
to the end propoſed. The intent was to pro- 
cure a re- union of the Calviniſts to the national 
church throughout the kingdom. Gourville, 
a man of conſummate judgment, whom Lou- 
vois conſulted in this affair, adviſed that mini- 
ſter, as is well known, to impriſon all the 
preachers, and releaſe ſuch only, as being gain- 
ed by private penſions, would abjure in public, 
and might by this means contribute more to 
the deſired union than the miſſionaries and ſol- 
diers. Inſtead of following this politic advice, 
an edit was iflued, ordering all the miniſters 
who refuſed to renounce their religion to quit 
the kingdom in fifteen days, It was ſurely the 
utmoſt blindneſs to imagine that in driving away. 
the paſtors, a great part of the flock would nt 
follow, It was preſuming extravagantly upon 
power, and betraying a very ſlender knowlege 
of mankind, to ſuppoſe that fo 24 ulcerated 
hearts, ſo many imaginations heated with the 
idea of martyrdom, eſpecially in the ſouthern 

parts 
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parts of France, would not run all riſks to go 
and publiſh their conſtancy, and the glory of 
their exile, in foreign countries, When ſo many 
nations, envious of Lewis XIV. were ready to 
receive them with open arms. 1 

The old chancellor le Tellier, when he ſigned 
the edict, cried out in an ecſtaſy of joy: Nunc 
dimittis ſervum tuum, Domine, quia viderunt oculi 
mei ſalutare tuum. Lord now letteſt thou thy 
ſervant depart in peace, for my eyes have ſeen 
thy ſalvation.” He did not imagine that he 
was then ſetting his hand to an act, which 
would be — of the greateſt miſchief to 
his country “. N 

His ſon, Louvois, was no leſs deceived, 
when he thought that a bare order of his would 
be ſufficient to ſhut the frontier- paſſes and ſea- 
ports, againſt thoſe who thought their duty ob- 
liged them to fly. Induſtry, when employed to 
elude the law, is always too ſtrong for autho- 
rity. The gaining over ſome few of the guards 
was ſufficient to favour the flight of a number 
of refugees. No leſs than fifty thouſand fami- 
lies quitted the kingdom in the ſpace of three 
years; and were afterwarde followed by others, 
who carried their arts, manufactories, and riches, 


In reading the funeral-oration of this chancellor, pro- 
nounced by Boſſuet, we ſee him repreſented as a good and 
a great man, If we look into the Annals of the abbe de 
St. Pierre, we ſhall find him a mean-ſpirited and dange- 
rous court-ſycophant, one particularly ſkilful in the art of 
calumniatirig, of whom the count de Grammont ſaid one 
day, on ſeeing him come out from a private conference 
with the king: Methinks I ſee a fox that has juſt been 
devouring a brood of chickens, and is liking his lips, tained 
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into other countries with them. Almoſt all the 
north of Germany, a country till then rude and 
void of induſtry, received a new face from the 
multitudes tranſplanted thither, who peopled 
whole cities. Stuffs, gold and filver lace, hats, 
ſtockings, formerly bought of France, were 
now manufactured in thoſe countries by them. 
A part of the ſuburbs of London was peopled 
entirely with French manufacturers in filk, 
others carried thither the art of making chryſtal 
in perfection, which was about this time loſt 
in France, 'The gold which the refugees brought 
with them, is ſtill very frequently to be met 
with in Germany “. I 

Thus France loſt about five hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants, an immenſe quantity of ſpecie, 
and what is ſtill more, the arts with which her 
enemies enriched themſelves. Holland gained 
excellent officers and ſoldiers. The prince of 
Orange, and the duke of Savoy, had entire re- 
giments of refugees. Some went even as far as 
the Cape of Good Hope to ſettle. The nephew 
of the famous du Queſne, lieutenant-general of 
the marine, founded a ſmall colony at that ex- 
tremity of the globe; but it did not proſper, 
for moſt part of thoſe who went on board pe- 
riſhed by the way. 

In vain the priſons and galleys were filled 
with thoſe who were ſtopt in their flight; what 
could be done with ſuch a multitude of wretches 
whom ſufferings made more bold ? how could 
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® The count d'Avaux, in his letters, ſays he was in- 
formed, that at London there were ſixty thouſand guineas 
coined with the gold which the refugees had ſent over thi- 


ther ; but this account is too much exaggerated, 
| perſons 
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rſons bred to the law, and infirm old: men, 
left to periſh in the galleys? Some hundreds 

were ſent over to America: at length the coun- 

eil began to think, that if they no longer pro- 
hibited leaving the kingdom, the minds of the 
people being no longer inſtigated by the ſecret 
leaſure of diſobeying, deſertions would become 
ſs frequent. But here they were again miſ- 
taken, and after leaving the paſſages open, 
guards were a ſecond time planted to no pur- 
ſe. A a | : 

"Afr all the churches of the reformed were 
demoliſhed and their paſtors baniſhed; nothing 
more remained but to retain in-the Roman 
eommunion, ſuch as through fear or perſua- 
ſion had quitted their religion. There wereabout 
four hundred thouſand of theſe in the king- 
dom *. "Theſe wereobliged to go to maſs, and to 
communicate; ſome who refuſed the hoſt after 
having once received it, were burnt alive. The 
bodies of ſuch as refuſed to receive the facra- 
ment at their death were drawn upon a hurdle, 
and left unburied. 

 - Perſecution always makes proſelytes, eſpe- 

cially when it happens to encounter a heat of 

enthuſiaſm. The Calviniſts aſſembled every 
where to ſing their pſalms, though the penalty 
of death was denounced againſt all ſuch as ſhould 
hold theſe aſſemblies. Miniſters returning into 
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It has been ſeveral times aſſerted in print, that there 
Aill remained three millions of the reformed in France. 
This is an inſufferable exaggeration ; Mr, Baville reckoned 
but one hundred thouſand in Languedoc, and his account 
js exat, There are not above fifteen thouſand in Paris, 
and there are ſeveral cities, and eyen whole provinces, in 
which there is not one, | 
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the kingdom were likewiſe to ſuffer death, and 
a reward of fifty - ve thouſand livres was pro- 
miſed to wWhoſoe ver ſhauld inform againſt them, 
Several returned, and were either hanged or 
broke upon the wheel. | / 
The ſect, r > (ORs Hye) in 
pearance Cc t vainly hoped in the 
2 of 1689, that king William, who had de- 
throned his father-in-law, who was a Roman 
catholic, would ſupport Calviniſm, in France; 
but in the war of 1701, fanaticiſm and rebel- 
lion again broke out in Languedoo. 
' . It was now ſome conſiderable time ſince, in the 
mountains of Cevennes and Viyares, certain 
perſons had appeared, pretending to the gifts of 
inſpiration and (prophecy. An old Hugusnot 
named des derres had there kept a ſchool of pro- 
phets. He directed children to thoſe words of 
ſeripture: When two or three are met toge- 
ther in my name, my ſpirit ſhall be in the 
midſt of them; and if you bad! faith like a 
grain of muſtard ſeed, you would be able to 
remove mountains.“ He afterwards; received 
the ſpirit, was beſide himſelf, fell into con- 
vulſions, his voice changed, he became immo- 
vable, with his hair ſtanding on end, accord- 
ing ta the ancient uſage of all nations, aud the 
rules of prophetic-madneſs, handed down from 
generation to generation. The children under 
his care thus received the gift of prophecy; 
and if they were nat able to remove mountains, 
it was becauſe they had faith enough to receive 
thb ſpirita but at to Work miracles; accord- 
ingly they redοοuν“ẽꝭ’ (their zcal and fervour 
to obtain this laſt gift. | + 
bus Vol. IX, 4 Whilft 
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Whilſt the Cevennes was thus | the: ſchool 
of enthuſiaſm, ſome of the miniſters called 
apoſtles returned ſecretly to preach among the 
people. pO een Ite 4 

Claude Brouſſon, of a conſiderable famil 
in Nimes, a man of eloquence, of great eal, 
and in the higheſt eſteem among ſtrangers, re- 
turned to preach in his on country in 1698. 
He was convicted, not only of preaching con- 
trary to the edicts, but of having about ten years 


before held private correſpondence with the ene- 


mies of the ſtate. The intendant Baville con- 
demned him to be broke upon the wheel, He 
1688 died after the manner of the firſt martyrs. 
All thoſe. of his own ſect, and even all 
foreigners, far from conſidering him as a crimi- 
nal of ſtate, ſaw-in him only a ſaint, who had 
ſcaled the faith with his blood... _/ 
After this, prophets; began to ſtart up every 
where, and the. ſpirit of phrenzy redoubled. 
Unhappily in 1703, an abbe of the family of 
Chaila, an inſpector of the miſſions, obtained 
an order from the court, to ſhut up in a con- 
vent two daughters of a gentleman lately con- 
verted. Inſtead of conveying them to the con- 
vent, however, be carried them to bis own 
caſtle. The Calviniſts took the alarm, flocked 
together in crouds, broke open the doors, and 
ſet the two young ladies at liberty, with other 
perſons, they found confined there. They after- 
wards ſeized-upon the abbe, to whom they made 
an offer of his life, on condition he would ch 
his religion; upon his refuſing, one of their 
prophets cried out, Die then ¶ the ſpirit con- 
demns thee, thy fin be upon thine on head A 
an 
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and inſtantly he was ſhot to death. Immedi- 
ately after this exploit, they ſeized the receivers | 
of the capitation tax, and hanged them with 
their rolls about their necks; after that — fell 
upon all the prieſts they met, and maffacred 
them without mercy. Finding themſelves pur- 
ſued, they retired amidſt the woods and rocks, 
Their number daily increaſed. Their prophets 
and propheteſſes declared to them, as from God, 
that the-eſtabliſhment of Jeruſalem aud the fall 
of Babylon was now at hand: The abbe de 
Bourlie appeared unexpectedly among them, in 
the midſt of their wild lurking places, and brought 
them money and arms. A N 

This man was a ſon of the marquis de 
Guiſcard, the king's ſub-governor, who was 
one of the wiſeſt men in the kingdom. The 
ſon was unworthy of ſuch a father. Hav- 
ing taken refuge in Holland on account of 
ſome crime, he now came to excite a revolt 
in the Cevennes. Some time after, he went 
to London, where he was arreſted in 1717; 
for betraying the - Engliſh” miniſtry, as he 
had before betrayed his own country. Being 
brought before the council in order to be ex- 
amined, he ſnatched up a long pen-Kknife, which 
lay upon the table, and which ſeemed proper 
for perpetrating his purpoſe, and with it wound- 
ed the lord treaſurer Harley. Upon this, he 
was ſent to priſon loaded with irons.” He pre- 
vented the puniſhment prepared for him by a 
voluntary death. This was the man then, who, 
in the names'of the Engliſh, the Dutch, and the 
duke of Savoy, came to encourage the fanatics, 
and promiſe them powerful ſuccours. 
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„„ Great part of the country favoured 
1793 them ſecretly, Their war-cry (if I may 
ſo term it) was Liberty of conſcience and no 
taxes. This cry ſeduced the populace ever 
where, and theſe mad fanatics juſtified Lewis 
XIV. in his deſign of extirpating. Calviniſm. 
But had not the edict of Nanta been; revoked, 
there would have been no ſuch frenzies and in- 
ſurtections to quell. n 
The king, at firſt, ſent marſhal de Mont- 
revel with ſome troops, who made. war upon 
theſe wretches as they deſerved. Thoſe who 
were taken priſoners were broke upon tbe 
wheel, or burnt at the ſtake. But then the 
ſoldiers, who fell into their hands, were made 
to expire by the moſt erue} tortures. The king, 
who was engaged in war on all ſides, could 
only ſpare a few: troops to ſend; againſt them. 
It was a matter of no {mall difficulty to ſurpriſe 
them amidſt rocks almoſt innacceſſible, in ca- 
verns, in woods, -whither they. retired by un- 
frequented paths, and whence they ſallied again, 
Eke wild beaſts from a foreſt. They even defcat- 
ed a body of marine troops in a pitched; battle. 
Three marſhals of France were employed 
againſt them ſucceſſively. ob 4 
Miarſnal de Mont-revel was, in 1704, ſuc- 
ceeded by marſnal Villars, who, finding it more 
difficult to come at them, than to defeat them, 
after he had infuſed: terror into them, he pro- 
poſed a general amneſty. Some amongſt them 
gladly accepted ot it, finding themſelves diſap- 
pointed of the ſuccours tbey expected from 
Savoy. | P14 af n nen 
The rot conſiderable of their chiefs, and in- 
deed the only one who delerves to be mentioned, 
vas 
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was Cavalier. I have ſeen him ſince in Holland 
and England. He was a little, ſair man, of an 
agreeable and engaging countenance. . His 
party gave bim the name of David: from a 
baker's boy, he, at the age of twenty-three, 
became the chief over a great 7 of 
people, through his on courage, and the aſſiſt- 
ance of a propheteſs, who got him acknowleged 
chief, by an expreſs order of the Holy Gboſt. 

He was found at the head of eight hundred men, 
whom be had formed into a regiment, at the 
time that the amneſty was propoſed, He de- 
manded hoſtages of marſhal Willars, which were 
ſent him. He then came to Nimes, accom -: 
panied by one of the chiefs, while/he conclud- 
ed the treaty with the marſhal. 

He promiſed to form four. regiments ofthe 
revolted, Who were to ſerve the king 15 
under ſour colonels, of Which he was 704 
to be the firſt himſelf, — to have the naming 
of the other three. Theſe regiments were o 
be allowed the free exerciſe of their religion, 
like the foreign troops in the pay of France: 
br 7 rh freedom was to 5 be permitted, no _ 

unn 4245; 

Theſe be were . len 
ſaries from Holland arrived, with pteſents and 
promiſes, to preveilt their being carried into 
execution. They ſucceeded ſo well, as to 
draw off the principal fanaties from Cavalier : 
but he, having given his word to marfhat Vil- 
lars, was reſolved to keep it. He accepted a 
colonels commiſſion, and began to form his re- 
| fi comi with a hundred.and thirty men, who 

ill continued faithful to him. 
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I have frequently heard, from marſbal V. 
lars's own mouth, that he aſked this young 
man how, at his years, he could have acquir- 
ed ſo great authority over men ſo ſavage and 
undiſciplined. His anſwer was, that, whenever 
they diſobeyed him, bis propheteſs, whom 
they termed the Great Mary, became imme- 
diately inſpited, and condemned to death the 
refractory, Who were immediately executed 
without any further ceremony *. Having my- 
ſelf, ſince that time, put the ſame queſtion te 
Cavalier, he returned me the ſame anſwer. 
Tbis very extraordinary negociation happen- 
ed after the battle of Hochſtet. Lewis XIV. who 
had ſo haughtily proſeribed Calviniſm; conclud- 
ed a peace, under the name of an amneſty, with 
a baker's lad, and marſhal Villars preſented him 
with his colonel's commiſſion, and a brevet or 
grant of one thouſand two hundred livres per 
The new coloned went to Verſailles, to re- 
oe ive orders from the ſecretary of war. The 
king when he ſaw him ſhrugged up his ſhoul- 
ders. Cavalier, finding himſelf cloſely obſerv- 
ed by the miniſtry, was apprehenſive of ſome 
foul play, and withdrew into Piedmont, from 
whence--he4afterwards paſſed to Holland and 
England. He ſerved in Spain, and commanded 
a regiment of French refugees at the famous 
battle of Almanza. A circumſtance which 


— 


This circumitance ſhould be met with in the true me- 
moirs cf marſhal Villars. The firſt volume I know to be 
of his writing, becauſe it agrees with a manuſcript that I 
have ſcen ; the two other volumes are by another hand, 
and differ widely in many reſpects, rox — b 
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happened to this regiment ſhews to what a 


eſpecially when heightened by religion. The 
regiment — by Cavalier happened to 
be oppoſed to one of the French. As ſoon as 
the men knew each other, they began a bloody 
fight with their bayonets, without firing a ſingle 
muſket. I have already obſerved, that the bay- 
onet is of very little uſe in a battle. The be · 
baviour of the front line of three deep, after 
2 thrown in their fire, uſually decides the 
fate of the day: but here rage and fury exceed- 
ed the brighteſt. deeds of valour; there were 
not above three hundred men left alive out of 
theſe two regiments. Marſhal Berwick, was 
wont to relate this adventure with aſtoniſh- 
ment. | lacie bin 189 

Cavalier died a general-officer, and governor 
of the iſland of Jerſey, with a great reputation 
for valour, retaining nothing of his former 
tranſports but courage, and having by degrees 
ſubſtituted prudence in the place of a fanatic 
fury, which was no longer ſupported by any 
example #. . 3353 57s. DS 0 

Marſhal Villars, being recalled from Langue - 
doc, was ſucceeded; in command by marſhal 
Berwick. The ill ſucceſs of the king's arms 
had emboldened the fanatics of Languedoc, who 
expected ſuccours from heaven, and received 
them from the allies. Money: was ſent to them 
by the way of Geneva. Fhey-waited for offi- 
- * Matters are here a little too much exaggerated. Cava- 
lier was always reckoned an honeſt man in England; bur, 
his underſtanding was ever held in contempt. He was only 


lieutenant-governor of Jerſey, a place of no great conſe- 
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pitch the rage of civil war may be carried, 
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cers\ to be ſent them from Holland and 
land, and they had nnen in al che 8 
of the province. 

'We may rank in the ae — 
conſpiracies that which they ſormed ta ſeine 
the duke of Berwick and the intendant Baville 
at Nimes, to make Languedoc and — * 
revolt, and to introduce the enemy into th 
provinces. The ſecret was kept by upwards of 
a thoufand conſpirators. The indiſcretion of a 
lingle perſon diſcovered the whole. Upwards 
of two hundred died by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. Marſhal Berwick deſtroyed without 
mercy all theſe unhappy wretches that came 
in his way. Some died with cheir arms in their 
hands; others upon the wheel, or amidſt the 
flames; ſome, more addicted to prophecy than 
the uſe of arms, found means to eſcape; into 
Holland. The French refugees there received 
them as 9 from heaven. Fhey went 
forth to meet t finging piſalms, and ſtrew- 
ing their way with boughs of trees. Fheſe pro- 
phets went aſterwards to England; but finding 
that the epiſcopal church there had too much 
reſemblance with that of Rome, they ſtrove to 
_ ſet up their on; and ſo ſtrong was their con- 
ſidence, that, not doubting but with a great 
ſhare of faith they ſhould be able to perform 
miracles, they offered to raiſe a perſon: from 
the dead, and even any one that ſhould. be cho- 
ſen; The populace are every where the fame, 
30. the preogre $ .mig] ht 82 joined thofe 

fanatics again — dae church. The 
Engliſh miniſtry therefore took that courſe 
which ſhould be always taken with workers of 
miracles, They * to take Fc a 
e — 
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dead · body in the church - yard of the cathedral. 

The place was ſurrounded with guards; every 
thing paſſed in a juridical manner, and the 
ſcene ended with ſentencing. the prophets to 
ſtand on the pillory. 

. Theſe exceſſes of fanaticiſm could meet wi 
but little encouragement in England, w. 
philoſophy began to eſtabliſh its reign. They 
had ceaſed to difturb Germany ſince the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, by which equal protection was 
given to the three religions, the catholic, the 
evangelie, and the reformed. The republic of 
the United Provinces, by a 2 toleration, 
admitted into its boſom all religions whatever. 
In ſhort, towards the end of this century, 
France was the only ſtate that experienced any 

violent eccleſiaſtical diſputes, Eg 
—— progreſs of reaſon. 

This reafon, which is ei in introducing 
Seſelf among the learned, could as yet hardly 
make its way to the doctor, and ſtill leſs among 
the common people. It requires to be firſt eſta- 
bliſhed among thoſe of ſuperior rank and capa- 
city, from whence it deſcends lower by degrees, 
till at length it comes to govern-the/people, 
even thougb they are unacquainted with it; 
but ſeeing their ſuperiors: behave with prudence 
and moderation, they learn to do the ſame them- 
ſelves. This however is one of the great works 
2 time, and that time was not yet come. 2d, 
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„Mr. de Voltaire cannot be too much ., for 
the ſpitit of independence, candour, and moderation, ſs 


fvaibly and ai diſplayed in this chapter, 
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Of FJANSENISM. | 


ad from its very nature ne- 
c eeſſarily produced civil wars, and ſhook the 
ſoundations of ſtates. Janſeniſm could only 
raiſe theological diſputes and paper wars; for 
the-reformers of the ſixteenth century havin 
deſtroyed all the ties by which the Romiſh 
church held mankind, having treated what ſhe 
held moſt ſacred as idolatry, having ſet open 
the doors of her cloiſters, and given her trea- 
ſures into the hands of the laity, it neceſſarily 
followed that one of the two parties muſt be 
ſubdued by the other; and indeed the religion 
of Luther and Calvin never appeared in an 
country without being the cauſe of bloodſhed 
and perſecution. - | 

But the Janſeniſts did not attack the church, 
nor did they ſtrike at her fundamental tenets, 
or her wealth; but by writing upon abſtracted 
queſtions; - ſometimes! againſt the Calviniſts, 
ſometimes againft the Catholics and the Popes 
decrees, they at length fell into general con- 
_ ; and their ſect is now deſpiſed by almoſt 
all Europe, notwithſtanding that it has been 
ſupported by ſeveral perſons of diſtinguiſhed: 
characters and abilities. £6". ES 
While the Huguenot party was an object of 
the moſt ſerious attention, Janſeniſm rather 
perplexed than difturbed the | ſtate. This 
controverſy, like many others, had its riſe from 
abroad. It was begua in 1552, by a certain 

| d 
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doctor of Louvain, named Michael Bay, or 
Baius, according to the pedantry of thoſe times. 
This man took upon him to maintain certain 
propoſitions concerning grace and predeſtina- 
tion. This queſtion, like almoſt all others in 
metaphyſics, had its foundation in the labyrintn 
of fatality and free will, in which all ages have 
been bewildered, and where man has no clue 
to direct his ſteps. r 
The ſpirit of enquiry, which has been im- 
planted in us by the Creator, and is a neceſſary 
incitement to guide us to inſtruction, too often 
carries us beyond the proper bounds, in the 
ſame manner as many other movements of the 
ſoul, which if not ſtrong enough to carry us 
to extravagant lengths, would perhaps want 
ſufficient power to excite us properly. | 
Thus mankind have run into diſputes upon 
what is underſtood and what is not underſtood : 
but the ancient philoſophers always carried on 
their controverſies peaceably 3 whereas thoſe of 
our divines are frequently bloody, and always 
turbulent. | n 
The Franciſcans, who underſtood as little of 
theſe points as Michael Baius himſelf, looked 
upon the dodtrine of free-will as overthrown, 
and the tenets of Scotus in danger. They had 
before been irritated againſt Baius, on account 
of a diſpute of much the fame nature; fo that 
they referred. ſeventy: ſix of his propofitions be- 
fore Pius V. And Sixrus Quintus, then gene- 


ral of the Franciſcan order, was the perſon'who 
drew up the bull of condemnation in the year 
1567. | 30 
Whether through the fear of expoſing them- 
ſelves, a diſlike to entering into a diſquiſition on 
- = & +4 l l - „ 1 ſuch f 
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ſuch ſubtleties; or an indifference and contempt 
for the theſes; of Baius, they condemned bis 
ſeventy-ſix propoſitions in general as ſavouring 
of hereſy, ill-ſounding, raſh, and ſuſpicious 
Without ſpecifying any thing in particular, o 
entering into a detail. This method of pro- 
ceeding, borders very near upon abſolute power, 
and leaves little room for diſputatian. Th 
doctors of Louvain were greatly confounded 
when they received the bull. There was one 
particular ſentencein which by the poſition of a 
, £omma, certain opinions of Michael Baius were 
either condemned or admitted. The univerſity 
. e ae to Rome, to know of his ho- 
ineſs where the comma was to be placed. The 
court of Rome, which had ↄther buſineſs upon 
its hands, ſent the deputies back with no other 
anſwer than a freſh copy of the bull, in which 
- there was no comma at all. This was depo- 
ſited in the archives. The grand vicar, whoſe 
name was Morillon, inſiſted that the bull ought 
to be received, , even though it ſhould be er- 
roneous.” Morillon was certainly right in a 
political ſenſe; for undoubtedly it is much bet- 
ter to receive an hundred erroneous bulls, than 
to reduee as many towns to aſhes, as the Hu- 
uenots and their adverſaries have done. Baius 
took Morillon's advice, and quietly retracted 
his opinion. | b. 
Some years aſterwards, Spain, which was as 
fruitful in ſcholaſtic writers as it was barren in 
philoſophers, produced the Jeſuit, Molina, who 
Jn he had clearly diſcovered the manner 
in which God adts upon the creature, and how 
the latter reſiſts his operations. He diſtinguiſhed. 
between natural and ſupernatural —_— _ 
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deſtinat ion to grace: and predeſtination to glory; 
preventing and co- operating He was 
the firſt who invented the doctrine of conco- 
mitant concurrence, of intermediate HE: 
and congruiſm. The two latter in particular 
were new ideas. God, by his intermediate 
knowledge, fxilſully conſults the will of man 
to know what man would do if he was aſſiſted 
with his grace, and then according to the uſe 
which he foreſees a free agent would make 
thereof, he takes his meaſures for diſpoſing man; 
and theſe meaſures make what is called con- 
iſm. : 48 192 
Seer he Spanilh Dominicans; who underſtood na 
more of this explanation than the Jeſuits, but 
were jealous of declared in their writings 
that Molina's book was the forerunner of 
Antichriſt.? e 
The court of Rome took . er of this 
diſpute, which was then under the conſideration 
of the grand inquiſitor, and with great prudence 
impoſed filence upon bath parties, which how- 
ever was obſeryed by neither. 05 
At length the affair came to be ſeriouſſy plead- 
ed before Clement VIII. and to the race of 
human underſtanding, all Rome took part in 
the cauſe. A Jeſuit, by name Achilles Gaillard, 
aſſured the pope, that he bad certain means to 
reſtore the peace ofthe church; and very gravely 
propoſed to allow of free predeſtination, 1 
vided the Dominicans would admit the mediate 


ſcience, and reconcile the two ſyſtems as well 
as they could. The Dominicans refuſed to ac- 
cept of Gaillard's expedient. Their famous 
brother Lemos maintained preventiye concur- 
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rence as the completion of active virtue. Num · 
berleſs congregations ſtarted up on this occaſion, 
without knowing any thing of what each other 
meant. | 
Clement VIII. died before he was able to 
reduce the arguments on each fide to a clear 
ſenſe. Paul V. renewed the tryal : but as he 
was engaged in a conteſt of greater importance 
with the Venetian ſtate, he put a ſtop to all 
thoſe meetings, then known by the name de 
Auxiliis. This name, by which they are till 
known, and which is equally obſcure with the 
diſputes in queſtion, was given them becauſe it 
ſignifies aſſiſtance, and that this controverſy re- 
ited to the affiftance which God gives to the 
weak will of mankind. Paul V. terminated 
the affair, by enjoining the two parties to live 
in peace. 
While the Jeſuits were thus eſtabliſhing their 
doctrine of mediate knowledge and congruiſm, 
Carnelius Janſenius, biſhop of Ypres, revived 
ſome of Baius's notions in alarge volume which 
he wrote on St, Auguſtin, in which was not 
printed till after his death; ſo that he became 
the head of a ſect without once dreaming of it. 
This book was ſcarcely read by any one, not- 
withſtanding the Aiſturbanice it has occaſioned. 
But du Verger de Haurane, abbot. of St. 
Cyran, a great friend to Janſenius, a man as 
violent in his temper as he was prolix and ob- 
ſcure in his writings, came to Paris, where he 
found means to gain over ſome young doQors 
and old women. The Jeſuits applied to the 
court of Rome to have Janſenius's book con- 
demned, as a ſupplement to that of Baius ; this 
they obtained in the year 1641. But at Paris 
x the 
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the faculty of divines, and all thoſe who dealt 
in argumentation, were divided in their opinions. 
There did not ſeem much to be gained by 
adopting the ſentiment of Janſenius, that God 
commands impoſſibilities. This doctrine is 
neither philoſophical nor conſolotary. But the 
fecret pleaſure of being of a party, the general 
odium which the Jeſuits had incurred, the de- 
ſire of being ſingular, and a reſtleſſneſs of 
mind formed a ſect. | 
The faculty condemned five propoſitions of 
Janſenius, by a plurality of voices: theſe five 
propoſitions were extracted from his book with 
great fidelity, as to the ſenſe, but not in his 
own words, Sixty doQors appealed to par- 
liament for an abuſe, and the parties were ſum- 
moned to appear before the Chamber of 
Vacations. | 
The parties themſelves however did not 
make their appearance. But on the one hand 
a doctor named Habert, ſtirred up the minds of 
the people againſt Janſenius, while on the other 
ſide, the famous Arnauld, the diſciple of St. 
Cyran, defended Janſeniſm with all the force of 
an impetuous eloquence. He hated the Jeſuits 
even more than he loved efficacious grace, and 
was held in ſtill greater hatred by them, as be- 
ing born of a father who having applied him- 
ſelf to the bar, had pleaded with great vehe- 
mence for the univerlity. againſt, their eſtabliſh 
ment. His family had acquired great credit, 
both in the army and long robe. His genius 
and the circumſtances in which he then was, 
determined him to engage i a paper war, and 
to ſet up for the head of a party: a kind of 
mbition which makes all others give way to 170 
k ec 
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He continued to wage war againſt the Jeſuits 
till he was' eighty years of age. There are an 
hundred and four volumes of his writing, of 
which hardly one is at prefent to be found 
among tire claſſical books which are the or- 
naments of the age of Lewis XIV. and are 
juilly eſteemed the library of all nations. His 
works were all of them in great. vogue at the 
time he lived, beth on account of the reputation 
of the author, and the then warmth of diſpu- 
tation. But that warmth is now d, and 
the books themſelves in a manner 4 
None of them are now regarded, but thoſe which 
imply relate to reaſoning/; his geometry, his 
rational grammar, and bis logie, in which he 
was deeply read. No one was ever born with 
2 more. philoſophical turn of wind; but his 
philoſophy was corrupted by a ſpirit of faction, 
which hurried him away; and for above ſixty 
years involved a genius formed to enlighten 
mankind in wretehed ſchool diſputations, and 
in- thoſe evils incident to obſtinacy of opinion. 
+ The univerſity was divided with relation to 
the five. propoſitions, as were, likewiſe the bi- 
ſhops... Eighty-eight of the French. biſhops 
wrote in a body to pope Innocent X. requeſting 
him to give his deeiſion, and eleven others be- 
fought him not to do any thing in the affair. 
Innocent proceeded to ſentence, and condemned 
each: propoſition apart, but without once quot- 
ing the pages from-whence they were extracted, 
or thoſe which preceded or foltowed. | 
This omiſſion, which would not have been 
done in civil matteꝶ in the meaneſt court of ju- 
dicature, was done by the Sorbonne, the Jan- 
ſeniſts, the Jeſuits, and the ſupreme 0 
9 —— : 
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The baſis of the five condemned propoſitions is 
evidently to be found in Janſenius; you have 
nothing more to do than to look into Vo}. III. 
of the Paris'edition printed in 164r, where, 
in page 138, you will find theſe very words: 
Alf this plainly” and evidently demonſtrates,” 
that there is nothing more certain and funda- 
mental in the doctrine of St. Auguſtin, than that 
there are certain commands impoſſible, not only 
to the unbelieving, the blind; and the harden- 
ed, but even to the faithful and righteous, not- 
withſtanding their will and efforts, according 
to the ſtrength they are endued with; 
that they fail of grace, which can alone ren- 
der thofe commands poſſible. We alſo read 
in page 165, „Fhat, according to St. Ruguſ- 
tine, Jeſus Chriſt did not die for all men? 
Cardinal Mazarin obliged the aſſembly of the 
clergy to receive the pope's bull 'manimouſly. 
He way” at that time upon good terms with his 
holineſs; he did not love the Janſeniſts, and 
with good reaſon hated all factien s fo 
Tue French church ſeemed now 'reſtored to- 
peace; but the Fariſeniſts wrote” fo' many let 
ters, quoted f6'often St. Auguſtin, and got ſo 
many female converts to engage in their inte- 
reſts, that Janſeniſm prevailed more than ever 
after the bulF was received. 
A prieſt of St. Sulpice thought proper to re- 
fuſe abſolution to 885 — becauſe it 
had been ſaid he did not bekeve the five propo- 
fitions to be in Fanſenius's book, and that he 
barboured heretics in his houſe,” This was a 
freſh ſubject of ſeandal, and oceaſioned a new 
z pen war, in which Dr. Arnauld diſtinguiſhed 
aimſelf, and, in a letter whiek he ä 
ark re 
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real or imaginary. duke or peer, he maintained 
that the propoſitions which had been condemn- 
ed were not in Janſenius, but were actually 
to be found in the writings of St. Auguſtin, and 
ſeveral other fathers. He moreover added, that 
St. Peter was a righteous man, in whom 


grace, without which we can do nothing, was 


wanting.“ | | | * 

It is true that St. Auguſtin and St. John 
Chryſoſtom had aſſerted the ſame thing; but 
time and eircumſtances, which change all things, 
made Arnauld culpable. As the moſt ſerious 
object to one party is the ſubject of pleaſantry 
to the other, it was ſaid on this occaſion, that 
the holy fathers ſhould have their wine mixed 
with water. The faculty met, and chancellor 
Seguier appeared at the aſſembly on the part of 
the king. Arnauld was condemned, and ex- 
_ cluded the Sorbonne in 1654. The appearance 
of the chancellor among the divines wore an 
air of deſpotic power, which diſpleaſed the-pub- 
lic; and the care taken to fill the hall with a 
croud of mendicant monks, who were not wont 
to be ſeen there in ſuch numbers, gave occaſion 
to Paſcal to ſay in bis Provincial Letters, 
That it was caſter to find monks than argu» 
nn,; vitro; St! D 

The greateſt part of theſe monks did not ad- 
mit of cangruiſm, intermediate knowlege, nor 
the neceſſitating grace; of Molina; but they 
maintained a ſufficient grace to which the hu- 
man will may conſent, but never does; an effi- 
cacious grace which it may reſiſt and does not; 
and this: they explained clearly, by ſaying, that 
this grace might be reſiſted in the divided, but 
not in the compound ſenſe. 5 5 
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If theſe ſublime matters are not very agree- 
able to human Treaſon, the opinion of Arnauld' 
and the Janſeniſts ſeems too much to agree with 
pure Calviniſm. This was exactly the ground 
of the quarrel between the Gomerians and Ar- 
minians, which divided Holland as Janſeniſm 
had divided France; but in Holland it became 


a. political faction, rather than a diſpute be- 


tween perſons at leiſure. It ſtained the ſcaffold 
with the blood of Barnevelt, a deed of atrocious 
violence, which is now held in deteſtation by 
the Dutch, after having had their eyes opened 
to the abſurdity of theſe diſputes, the horror of 
perſecution, and the happy neceſſity of tolera- 
tion, the reſource of wiſe governors againſt the 
ſhort-lived enthuſiaſm of thoſe who delight in 
controverſy. In France this diſpute produced 
only a few edicts, bulls, lettres de cachet, and 
pamphlets, becauſe the ſtate was at that time 
employed in quarrels of more importance. - 

Arnauld then was only excluded the faculty. 
This ſmall perſecution gained him a great num- 
ber of friends; but both himſelf and the Janſe - 
niſts had ſtill the church and the pope againſt 
them. One of the firſt ſteps taken by Alexan- 
der VII. on his ſucceeding Innocent X. in the 
papal chair, was to renew the cenſures againſt 
the five propoſitions. The French biſhops, who 
had already drawn up one formulary, now 
framed a new one, which concluded in this 
manner; I é condemn, both with heart and 


voice, the doctrine of the ſive propoſitions con- 


tained in the book of Cornelius Janſenius, that 
doctrine not being of St. Auguſtin, whom Jan- 
ſenius has badly explained. 

N This 
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- This formulary was afterwards to be ſub- 
ſcribed, and the'biſhops preſented it to all thoſe 
in their dioceſes who were ſuſpected by them. 
e ig las the nuns of Polt Royal of Paris 
and Port Royal des Champs to ſign it. Theſe 
two houſes were the ſanctuaries of Janſeniſm, 
as being governed by Arnauld and St. Cyran. 

There was an houſe ſet apart near the mo- 
naſtry of Port Royal des Champs, whither ſe- 
veral learned and pious men had retired, but 
headſtrong and linked together by conformity 
of opinion : here they amuſed themſelves with 
inſtructing a ſelect ſet of young perſons. From 
this {cool came the celebrated Racine, a poet beſt 
acquainted with the human heart of any in the 
world. Paſcal, the chief of French ſatyriſts, 
for Deſpreaux was but the ſecond, was inti- 
mately connected with theſe illuſtrious and dan- 
gerous recluſes. The formulary was preſented 
to the ſiſters of Port Royal of Paris, and Port- 
Royal des Champs, for them to ſign; but they 
made anſwer, that their conſcience would not 

rmit them to acknowlege, with the pope and 
Llhops, that the five propoſitions were in Jan- 
ſenius's book, Which they had never read; that 
his meaning had certainly been miſtaken, and, 
though the five propoſitions might perhaps be 
erroneous, yet that Janſenius himſelf was not to 

Fhis obſtinacy of theirs incenſed the court. 
D' Aubray, the lieutenant- civil (for at that time 
there was no lieutenant de police) went to 
Port Royal des Champs, and obliged the religious 
reeluſes to quit the place of their retirement, to- 
gether with the young people whom they = 
eh. cated : 
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cated: at the ſame time they threatened to.de(- 
troy the two monaſtries; but they were faved by 
a miracle. 1 ness 
Mademoiſelle de Perrier, a boarder in the 
monaſtry of the Port Royal of Paris, and niere 
to the celebrated Paſcal, Was afllicted with a 
diſorder in one of her eyes; at Port Royal they 
had a ceremony of kiſſiug one of the thorns of 
the crown which had been put on the head of 
bur Saviour. This thorn bad been a long time 
preſerved at Port Royal. It Would: not be r 
ealy to prove how it was preſerved and 
ported from Jeruſalem to the ſuburbs of St. 
James. However, this young lady kifled the 
thorn, and happened to be cured of het diſ- 
order a ſhort time-afterwards.- Upon this acc» 
ſion, they did not fail to declare and:affirm, 
that ſhe had been cured in an inſtant of a dan- 
gerous fiſtula lachtymalis. This young woman 
lived till the year 1728. Several perſons who had 
lived a conſiderable time with her, aſſured me, 
that her cure had been very long, which is in- 
deed the moſt probable. But it is very unlikely, 
that God, who has not wrought any miracles 
to bring over to our holy * three tounths 
of the earth, who are either ſtrangers to it, or 
hold. it in abhorrenee, ſhould baye interrupted 
the order of nature, in favour" of a young girl, 
in order to juſtify a dozen-nuus,. ho pretended 
that Cornelius Janſenius did not write ten or 
twelve lines which were aſcribed to him, or that 
he wrote them with a different intention to that 
Deere obs cnt t bot 
Ihe miracle, however, made fo great a noiſe, 
that the Jeſuits durſt not deny the reality of it. 
They therefore fell upon the ſcheme of working 
miracles 
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miracles on their ſide, but they did not ſucceed 
equally well: the miracles of the Janſeniſts 
were the only ones in faſhion at that time. A 
few years afterwards theſe latter performed an- 
other miracle. One ſiſter, Gertrude of Port 
Royal, was cured of a ſwelling in herleg. This 
prodigy however met with no ſucceſs: the 
time for thoſe things was paſt, and ſiſter Ger- 
trude had not a Paſcal for her uncle. = 
The Jeſuits, though they had both popes and 
kings on their fide, were entirely ſunk in the 
opinion of the people. They revived againſt 
them the old ſtories of Henry the Great, whoſe 
aſſaſſination was plotted by — and exe- 
cuted by Chatel, who had been educated in 
their ſchools; -the puniſhment of father Guig- 
nard, and the baniſhment of their ſociety from 
France and Venice. Every method was prac- 
tiſed to render them odious. Paſcal went ill 
further, he' made them ridiculous. His Provin- 
cial Letters, which made their appearance at 
that time, were models of eloquence and raiſ- 
lery. The beſt comedies of Moliere have not 
more wit in them than the firſt part of thoſe 
letters, nor the writings of Boſſuet more ſubli- 
mity than the latter. 
It is true, that the whole of this book is 
founded upon falſe principles. He has artfully 
charged the whole ſociety with the extravagant 
opinions of ſome few Spaniſh and Flemiſh Je- 
ſuits; which he might with equal eaſe have 
detected among the caſuiſts of the Dominican 
and Franciſcan orders; but the Jeſuits alone 
were the perſons he wanted to attack. In theſe 
letters, he endeavoured to prove that they had a 
ſettled deſign to corrupt the morals of _— PL 
| a de- 
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a deſign which no ſect or ſociety ever had or 
ever could have. But his buſineſs was not to 
be right, but to divert the public. = 
- The Jeſuits, who at that time had not one 
good writer amongſt them, could not wipe off 
the ſcandal caſt upon them by this book, which 
was one of the beſt written that had yet ap- 
peared in France. But nearly the ſame; thing 
happened with regard to them in their diſputes, 
as did formerly to cardinal Mazarin. The Blots, 
Marignis, and Barbangons, had diverted all 
France at his expence, but the cardinal ſtill 
continued maſter of the kingdom: in like man- 
ner, theſe fathers had ſufficient intereſt to pro- 
cure an arret of the parliament of Provence, 
ordering the Provincial Letters to be burnt, 
which they made themſelves {till more ridicu- 


lous and odious to the nation 2 


Ihe principal nuns; were carried away from 
the abbey of Port Royal by a guard of two hun- 
.dred men, and diſperſed into other convents, 
none being allowed to remain but ſuch as would 
ſign the formulary. -. This affair intereſted all 
Paris. Siſter: Perdreau and ſiſter Paſſart, who 
ſubſcribed this formulary, and prevailed on ſome 
others to do the ſame, became tha ſubjects of 
lampoons and humorous ſongs, with which the 
town was over- run by a parcel of idle perſons, 
-wha ſee nothing but the ridicylous ſide of 
things, and make themſelves merry with every 
occurrence, while thoſe of a ſincere faith are 
afflicted, adverſaries find fault, and the govern- 
ment takes its on meaſur es. 

Ihe Janſeniſts became ſtronger by perſecu- 
tion, Fgur prelates, Arnauld biſhop of An- 
gers, brother to the doctor, Buzenval of Beau- 


vais, 
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vais, Pavillon of Alet, and Caulet of Pamiers, 
the dame who afterwards oppoſed Lewis XIV. 
on the ſubject of the Regale, declared themſelves 
wpently againft the formulary. This was a new 
Formulary, framed by pope Alexander VII. alike 
tin every ching eſſential to the former, received 
in France by the biſhops, and even by the par- 
liament. ' Alexander, iucenſed at this oppoſi- 
tion, named nine French bifhops to commence 
-a' proceſs againſt their four refractory brethren. 


Upon this the ſpitit of animoſity grew more 


outrageous than ever. | | 

But juft at the time that the flame of diſpu- 
tatiom was at the higheſt, to know whether five 
propoſitions were or were not in Janſenius, Roſ- 
piglioſi became pope, under the name of. Cle- 
ment IX. and made every thing quiet for ſome 
time. He preyailed on the: diflenting biſhops to 
ſign the formulary ſincerely, inſtead of purely and 
Imphy. Thus it ſeemed permitted to believe, 
that tho' the five propoſitions were condemned, 


they might not be extracted from Janſenius. 


The four biſhops gave ſome ſmall explanations 
of their own, and Italian complaiſance thus al- 
layed French viracity. One word ſubſtituted 


in place of another, brought about this peace, 


which is called Th prace of Clement IX. and 
even The peace of the Churob, though the whole 


affair had been only about a diſpute, either un- 


known to, or deſpiſed by the reſt of the world. 
It had been evident ever ſince the time of Baius, 
that the popes had always had in bie w to ſup- 
preſs theſe uninteſſigible controverſies and to 
bring the two parties to teach that molality 
which every one underſtands! Nothing could 
bar 2.04544 
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de more reaſonable than ſuch an intention in 
the pontiffs; but they had to deah with men. 

The government ſet at liberty the Janſeniſts 
who had been confined in the Baſtile, and, 
amongſt the reſt, Saci, author of a verſion of 
the Teſtament, Several nuns were recalled from 
their exile, who all ſigned the formulary ſin- 
cerely, and thought they triumphed by this ex- 
preſſion. Arnauld now came forth from his 
retreat, and was preſented to the king, kindly 
received by the pope's nuncio, and looked upon 
by the public as a father of the church. From 
that time he promiſed to enter the liſts only 
againſt the Calviniſts, for he muſt neceſſarily 
be engaged in ſome kind of diſpute, In this 
time of ' tranquillity he ſent into the world his 
book on the Perpetuity of Faith, in which he 
was aſſiſted by Nicole, and this gave birth to 
the great controverſy betwixt them and Claude 
'the miniſter, a controverſy in which each party, 
according to cuſtom, claimed the victory. 

The peace of Clement IX. having been given 
to reſtleſs minds that were perpetually in move- 
ment, proved but of ſhort duration. Secret ca- 
5 intrigues, and inſults, continued on both 

The dutcheſs of Longueville, ſiſter to the 
great Condé, fo well known in the civil wars, 
and ſo noted for her amours, now grown old, 
and without any employment, became a votary 
to religion; and, as ſhe hated the court and 
loved intrigue, ſhe turned Janſeniſt. She added 
a wing to the abbey of Port Royal des Champs, 
whither ſhe retired ſometimes with the recluſes. 
They were then in their moſt flouriſhing ſtate. 
Arnauld, Nicole, le Maitre, Herman, Saci, 

Ver. IX. F and 
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and ſeveral other perſons, who, though leſs fa- 
mous, had nevertheleſs conſiderable merit, aſ- 
ſembled at her houſe. In the room of that 
ſprightly wit to which the dutcheſs had been ac- 
cuſtomed at the Hotel de Rambouillet, they ſub- 
ſtituted converſations of a more ſolid kind, and 
that nervous and animated ſenſe which ſo re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed their compoſitions and 
diſcourſes. They contributed not a little to dif- 
fuſe true taſte and eloquence thro' France; but 
unhappily they were ſtill more anxious to ſpread 
their opinions. They ſeemed to be themſelves 
a proof of that doctrine of fatality with which 
they were reproached. It might be ſaid that 
they were carried away by an irreſiſtable deter- 
mination to draw down upon themſelves perſe- 
cutions for mere chimerical notions, when they 
might have acquired the moſt ſolid reputation, 
and have enjoyed their lives in a happy tran- 
quillity, by only renouncing theſe frivolous 
diſputes. 

The Jeſuitical faction, who ſtill ſmarted from 
the ſatire of the Provincial Letters, ſtirred hea- 
ven and earth againſt their adverſaries. Ma- 
dame de Longueville, being no longer able to 
form cabals in favour of the malecontents, went 
to work in ſupport of Janſeniſm. There were 
frequent meetings at Paris, ſometimes at her 
houſe, and ſometimes at Arnauld's. The king, 
who had already reſolved to extirpate Calvi- 
niſm, would not ſuffer a new ſect. He threat- 

6 ned them; and at laſt Arnauld, dread- 
n ing to encounter enemies armed with 
lovereign authority, and being deprived of the 
ſupport of the dutche!s of Longueville, whom 
death had lately robbed him of, determined to 
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quit France for ever, and go to live in the 
Netherlands unknown, without fortune, and 
even without domeſtics; he whoſe nephew 
had been miniſter of ſtate, and who might him- 
ſelf have been a cardinal : but the pleaſure of 
writing with freedom outweighed every other 
conſideration with him. He lived till the year 
1694 in obſcure retirement from the world, 
and known only to his friends, continually em- 
ployed in writing, always the philoſopher, ſu- 
perior to ill fortune, and to his laſt moments 
iving an example of a pure, reſolute, and un- 

ſhaken ſoul, | 
His party was always perſecuted in the ca- 
tholic Netherlands, called the Country of Obe- 
dience, where the pope's bulls are ſovereign 
laws; they were ſtill more harraſſed in France. 
One thing very extraordinary is, that the 
queſtion, ** Whether the five propoſitions were 
really in Janſenius ?” was always the ſole pre- 
text for theſe” little inteſtine broils. The diſ- 
tinction of de facto and de jure now occupied the 
minds of many. At length, in 1701, they pro- 
poſed a theological queſtion which was called 
Le cas de conſcience par excellence, Whether the. 
ſacraments could be given to a perſon, who, 
though he ſubſcribed to the formulary, believed 
in his heart that the pope, and even the church, 
might be miſtaken in facts?“ Forty doctors gave 
it under their hands that abſolution might be 
given to ſuch a man, | | 
Immediately the controverſy was renewed ; 
the pope and biſhops inſiſted on being believed 
upon facts. Noailles, archbiſhop of Paris, de- 
creed that belief was to be given to divine faith 
de jure, and to human faith de facto. Others 
F2 again, 
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again, amongſt whom was Fenelon, archbiſhop 

ot Cambray, who was not well pleaſed with 

Noailles, demanded divine faith for the fact. It 

would have been better perhaps to have cited 

the paſlages in the book itſelf ; but this was ne- 
ver done. 

Pope Clement XI. publiſhed a bull in 1705, 
called Vineam Domini, by which he enjoined a 
belief de facto, without explaining whether it 
was of a divine or human faith. 

It was a new cuſtom introduced into the 
church to make women ſign theſe bulls. This 
reſpe& was again ſhewn to the ſiſters of Port- 
Royal des Champs, and cardinal de Noailles 
was obliged to cauſe it to be carried to them by 
way of trial. They ſigned it, without detracting 
any thing from the peace of Clement IX. and 
confining themſelves to a reſpectful ſilence with 

regard to the caſe de facto. 

t can hardly be ſaid which is the moſt extra- 
ordinary, whether the confeſſion inſiſted on 
from women, that five propoſitions were con- 
tained in a Latin book, or the obſtinate refuſal 
of theſe nuns. 

_ . The king applied to the pope for a bull for 
the ſuppreſſion of their monaſtery. Cardinal 
de Noailies deprived them of the ſacraments, 
and their advocate was confined in the Baſtile. 
All the nuns were removed into ſeparate con- 
vents that were more obedient. The lieute- 
nant de police in 1709 ordered their houſe to be 
razed from the foundation ; and laſtly, in 1711, 
all the bodies that were buried in the church, 
and in the church-yard, were removed from 
thence, and carried elſewhere. =; 
c 
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The troubles, however, were not ſuppreſſed 
with this monaſtery. The Janſeniſts were ſtill 
for caballing, and the Jeſuits for making them- 
ſelves appear neceſſary. Father Quenel, a prieſt 
of the oratory, a friend of the celebrated Ar- 
nauld, and who accompanied him in his retreat 
to his laſt moments, had, in 1671, compoſed a 
book of pious reflections on the text of the 
New Teſtament. This book contains ſome 
maxims which ſeem to favour Janſeniſm; but 
theſe are blended with ſuch a number of pious 
ſentiments, and are ſo replete with that ſoft 
perſuaſion which wins the heart, that the work 
was received with univerſal approbation. The 
good tendency of this book manifeſts itſelf in 
almoſt every line, and it requires the minuteſt 
ſearch to diſcover the faults. Several biſhops 
beſtowed the higheſt encomiums on this book, 
even when imperfect, which hey confirmed, 
when the author had put the finiſhing hand to 
it. I myſelf know that the abbe Renaudot, one 
of the moſt learned men in France, being at 
Rome the firſt year of Clement Xl's pontificate, 
and going one day to wait upon this pope, who 
loved men of letters, and was himſelf a man of 
learning, found him reading father Quenel's 
book: This is, faid the pope, a truly excel- 
lent work ; we have no one at Rome capable of 
writing in ſuch a manner, I ſhould be glad to 
bring the author to my court.” "This very 
pope afterwards condemned the book. 

We muſt not, however, conſider theſe en- 
comiums of Clement XI, and his ſubſequent 
cenſure as a contradiction, A perſon may be 
touched with the ſhining beauties of a work at 
the firſt reading, and afterwards condemn faults 

| F 3 which 
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which then eſcaped his notice. Of all the 
French prelates, cardinal de Noailles, archbiſhop 
of Paris, gave the moſt ſincere commendations 
to this book. He declared himſelf its patron when 
biſhop of Chalons, and the work was dedicated 
to him. This cardinal was a perſon equally 
eminent for virtue and learning, of the moſt 
mild and amizble diſpoſition, and a ſincere 
friend to peace. He protected ſome of the Jan- 
ſeniſt party, tho' not of their perſuaſion; and, 
without having any great affection for the Je- 
ſuits, he neither injured nor feared them. 

This order began to acquire great influence 
when father la Chaiſe had the government of 
- Lewis XIV's conſcience, and in conſequence 

was the head of the Gallican church. Pather 
Quenel, dreading their power, had retired to 
Bruſſels with the learned Benedictine Gerberon, 
a prieſt named Brigode, and ſeveral others of 
the ſame party, of which he became the chief, 
aſter the death of the famous Arnauld, and, 
lice him, enjoyed the flattering glory of eſta- 
bliſhing to himſelf a ſovereignty independent 
of - princes, of reigning over conſciences, 
and of being the foul of a party compoſed of 
the brighteſt geniuſes. The Jeſuits ſoon found 
out Quenel in his retirement, and accuſed him 
to Philip V. who was ſtill maſter of the Nether- 
lands, perſecuting him as they had done his 
maſter Arnauld with Lewis XIV. They ob- 
1-62 fained an order from the Spaniſh king 

753 to ſeize the perſon of theſe religious re- 
cluſes. Quenel was thrown into priſon in the 
archbiſhopric of Mechlin. A gentleman, who 
thought the Janſeniſt party would make his 
fortune if he could compaſs the — of 
their 
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their chief, broke through the walls, and helped 
Quenel to make his eſcape, who returned to 
Amſterdam, where he died in 1719, in an ex- 
treme old age, after having contributed to eſta- 
bliſh ſome Janſeniſt churches in Holland : but 
this weak flock ſoon dwindled away. 

When Quenel was taken into cuſtody, they 
at the ſame time ſeized upon his papers, in 
which were found evident proofs of a formed 
party. There was a copy of an ancient con- 
tract made by the Janſeniſts with Antonietta 
Bourignon the celebrated fanatic, a woman of 
great fortune, who, in the name of her ſpiritual 
director, had purchaſed the iſland of Nordſtrand, 
near Holſtein, as an aſylum for thoſe whom ſhe 
pretended to aflociate into a myſtical ſect which 
ſhe propoſed to eſtabliſh. 

This Bourignon had printed, at her own ex- 
pence, nineteen large volumes of pious medita- 
tions, and had ſpent the half of her fortune in 
making proſelytes. However, ſhe ſucceeded 
only in making herſelf ridiculous ; and had 
even ſuffered all the perſecutions which are the 
conſequences of innovations. At length, de- 
ſpairing of ſettling in her iſland, ſhe fold it again 
to the Janſeniſts, who, like herſelf, wefe in- 
capable of making any eſtabliſhment there. 

Amongſt the manuſcripts of Quenel, there 
was likewiſe found a projed of a more criminal 
nature, had it not been ſo very fooliſh. Lewis 
XIV. having ſent the count d'Avaux, in 1684, 
with full- powers to grant a truce of twenty 
years to all the powers who were willing to 
accept of it, the Janſeniſts, under the title of 
The diſciples of St. Auguſtin,” had formed 
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the idle ſcheme of getting themſelves included 
in this truce, as if they had been really a formi- 
dable party, as the Calviniſts had ſo long been. 
This ridiculous project, however, was not ex- 
ecuted ; but the propoſitions of a peace between 
the king of France-and the Janſeniſts had been 
actually drawn up in writing. They had cer- 
tainly a view in this ſcheme to make themſelves 
too conſiderable, This alone was ſufficient to 
make them culpable; and Lewis XIV. was 
eaſily perſuaded to look upon them as. a dan- 
gerous lect. 

He wanted diſcernment, or he would have 
known, that empty and ſpeculative notions will 
fall of themſelves, if left to their own inſignifi- 
cancy. It was giving them a degree of conſe- 
quence which did not belong to them. It was 
no diſicult matter to make Quenel's book 
appear culpable, after the author had been 
treated as a ſeditious perſon. The Jeſuits pre- 
vailed upon the king to petition himſelf for a 
condemnation of this book at Rome. This was 
in fact condemning cardinal de Noailles, who 
had been one of its moſt zealous patrons. They 
flattered themſelves, and not without reaſon, 
that Clement XI. would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to mortify the archbiſhop of Paris. It 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that when Cle- 
ment XI. was only cardinal Albani, he pub- 
liſhed a book written entirely on Moleniſt prin- 
ciples, by his friend cardinal de Sfrondati, and 
that Noailles had cenſured it. It was natural 
then to think, that now Albani was become 
pope, he would at leaſt oppoſe the encomiums 
given to Quenel's book, as thoſe beſtowed on 
his friend's book had been before — 0 

is 
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This expectation proved to be well grounded. 
Pope Clement XI. in 1708, iſſued a decree 
againſt Quenel's book. But the ſituation of 
temporal affairs at that time hindered this ſpi- 
ritual buſineſs, which had been warmly ſolli- 
cited, from being carried on. The court was 
piqued at Clement XI. for having acknowleged 
the archduke Charles for king of Spain, after 
having before acknowleged Philip V. Thede- 
cree was ſound in ſome places not valid, and 
was rejected in France, and the controverſy lay 
dormant till the death of father de la Chaiſe, 
the king's confeſſor, a man of a mild diſpoſition, 
who was always ready to adopt pacific meaſures, 
and who always kept up a good underſtanding 
with cardinal de Noailles, as the relation of 
madam de Maintenon, 

The Jeſuits had a right to appoint a con- 
feſſor for the king of France, as well as almoſt 
all the other catholic princes in Europe. They 
enjoy this privilege in virtue of their inſtitu- 
tion, by which they renounce all eccleſiaſtical 
dignities; ſo that what their founder eſtabliſhed 
through humility is become the means of 
grandeur. In proportion as Lewis XIV. ad- 
vanced in years, the office of confeſſor became 
more important. This place was given to fa- 
ther le Tellier, ſon to an attorney of Vire in 
Lower Normandy; a gloomy, hot-headed, and 
inflexible man, who concealed the violence of 
his temper under the appearance of cool indif- 
ference: he did all the hurt that could be done 
by one in his office, where there are but too 
many opportunities of inſpiring ſuch ſentiments 
as one pleaſes, and of deſtroying an adverſary 
and he had many private injuries to revenge. 

F 5 . The 
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Chineſe ceremonies condemned at Rome. He 
had likewiſe a perſonal diſlike to cardinal de 
Noailles, and he was not of a diſpoſition to re- 
ſtrain his paſſions. He ſoon raiſed diſturbances 
in the whole church of France. In 1711, he 
drew up letters and mandates to be ſigned by 
the biſhops, and' ſent them ſeveral articles of 
accuſation againſt cardinal de Noailles, to which 
they had only to ſign their names. Such prac- 
tices meet with proper puniſhment in ſecular 
affairs; but here, though they were diſcovered, 
they ſtill ſucceeded *. 

The king's conſcience ſuffered as much from 
the mean arts of his confeſſor as his authority 
did from a rebellious faction. Cardinal de 
Noailles, in vain, demanded juſtice of his ma- 
jeſty, for theſe myſteries of iniquity. The con- 
feſlor perſuaded him, that he made uſe of human 
means to bring about divine matters z and indeed, 


®* It is ſaid, in the life of the duke of Orleans, that the 
cardinal de Noailles having accuſed father le Tellier of ſel- 
ling church-livings, that Jeſuit expreſſed himſelf thus to 
the king : ** I freely conſent to be burnt alive if this accu- 
ſation can be proved, on condition that the cardinal ſhall 
ſuffer the ſame puniſhment if he does not prove it.“ 

This ſtory is taken from ſome of the pieces that were 
handed about on the affair of the conſtitution, and theſe 
pieces are as full of abſurdities as the life of the duke of Or- 
leans, Moſt of them were written by a ſet of wretches, 
merely for the ſake of getting money; theſe ſort of people 
do not know, that a perſon who has his credit to maintain 
with a prince whoſe conſeſſor he is, would hardly propoſe 
to that prince to condemn his archbiſhop to the flames for 
his vindication. 

All the idle ſtories of this nature may be found collected 
in the memoirs of Maintenon. We ſhould be careful to 
diſtinguiſh between facts and hearſays, 
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as he defended the pope's authority, and the unity 
of the church, he ſeemed, in the main, to have 
right on his fide. The cardinal applied to 
the dauphin, duke of Burgundy, but found 
him prepoſleſſed by the letters and friends of 
the archbiſhop of Cambray. Human frailty 
finds an entrance into every breaſt ; Fenelon 
was not yet philoſopher ſufficient to forget, 
that cardinal de Noailles had been inſtrumental 
in getting him cenſured, and Quenel now ſuf- 
fered for madam Guion. 

The cardinal found no greater ſupport from 
the intereſt of madam de Maintenon. This 
affair is alone ſufficient to ſhew the character 
of that lady, who had no ſentiments of her 
own, and placed her whole ſtudy in conform- 
ing to thoſe of the king. The few following 


lines of hers to the cardinal de Noailles will 


enable us to form a true judgment of her, of 
father le Tellier's intrigues, and of the king's 
ſentiments on this occaſion; and give great 
light into the affair itſelf: “ Vou are ſufficiently 
acquainted with me (ſays ſhe in her letter) to 
know what my thoughts are on the late diſco- 
very, but .I have many reafons to be cautious 
how I ſay any thing. It is not my buſineſs to 
judge or condemn ; I have only to be filent, 
and to pray for the church, for the kinp, and 
for you.. I have delivered your letter to his 
majeſty, who has read it: this is all I can ſay 
to you about it, being oppreſſed with forrow.” 
The cardinal archbiſhop, being thus inſult- 
ed by a Jeſuit, took away the power of preach- 
ing and confeſſing from all the Jeſuits in 
France, excepting only a few of the moſt mo- 
derate and diſcreet. By his place he had like- 
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wiſe the dangerous right of hindering le Tellier 


from confeſhng the king ; but he did not dare 
to irritate his ſovereign to ſuch a degree; and 
therefore left him reſpectfully in the hands of 
his enemy *®. I am apprehenſive (ſaid he 
writing to madam de Maintenon) that I ſhew 
too mean a ſubmiſſion to the king, in thus 
leaving power in the hands of one ſo unworthy 
of it. I pray God that he will open his eyes to 
the danger he is in by entruſting his ſoul to a 
man of ſuch a character +.” 

We read in ſeveral of the memoirs of thoſe 
times, that le Tellier declared either he muft 
loſe his place, or the cardinal his. It is not 
improbable that he might think ſo, but very 
unlikely that he ſhould declare it. 

When two parties are exaſperated againſt 
each other, both frequently take ſteps which 
prove fatal to them. The partizans of father 


—— — 


* Cenfult madame de Maintenon's letters. It may ea- 
fily be perceived that the author of this work was well ac- 
quainted with thoſe letters before they were publiſhed, and 
that he has taken nothing upon truſt. 

+ When we are provided with letters of ſuch good au- 
thority, we may boldly venture to quote them, as being the 
moſt valuable materials in hiſtory z3 but what truſt can be 
put in a letter which is ſuppoſed to have been written by 
carcinal de Noailles to the king, in which he is made to 
expreſs himſelf thus: © I was the firſt who laboured to 
ruin the clergy, in order to fave your ſtate and ſupport 
your throne, It is not allowable for you to demand an 
account of my conduct.“ Is it probable that a wiſe and 
diſcreet ſubject ſhould write ſo inſulting and caring a letter 
to his ſovereign ? This is no other than a mean and falſe 
imputation ; it is to be found in page 141, Vol. V. of the 
Memoirs of Maintenon, and, as it is deſtitute of all autho- 
rity and probability, ought not to meet with the leaft re- 
gard, 


le 
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le Tellier, and thoſe biſhops who aſpired at a 
cardinalſhip, made uſe of the royal authority 
to blow up thoſe ſparks which might have 
been extinguiſhed. Inſtead of imitating the 
conduct of Rome, which had ſeveral times im- 
poſed filence on both parties; inſtead of curbing 
the inſolence of the Jeſuit, and ſoothing the 
cardinal, inſtead of prohibiting theſe contro- 
verſies, in the ſame manner as duels, and mak - 
ing the clergy, as well as the pn" uſeful 

without being dangerous; in a word, inſtead 
of cruſhing the two parties by the weight of the 
ſupreme power, ſupported by reaſon and by all 
the magiſtrates, Lewis XIV. thought he acted 
right in ſolliciting Rome himſelf, for a declara- 
tion of war, and procuring that famous Conſtitu- 
tion, which embittered all the remainder of his 
life. 

Father le Tellier and his party ſent an hun- 
dred and three propoſitions to Rome, to be there 
cenſured, of which the holy office condemned one 
hundred and one. This bull, which was pub. 
liſhed in the month of September 1713, raiſed 
a flame throughout the whole kingdom, as ſoon as 
it made its appearance in France. The king had 
applied for it, as a means to prevent a ſchiſm, 
and it was likely to produce one. The clamour 
againſt it was general, becauſe, among thoſe 
hundred and one propoſitions, there were ſeve- 
ral which appeared to every one to carry the 
moſt innocent meaning, and the pureſt mo- 
rality. A numerous aſſembly of biſhops was 
held at Paris: forty accepted the bull for the 
ſake of peace, but at the ſame time, they added 
certain explanations, to quiet the ſcruples of 


the people. The direct and unreſerved accep- 
| tation 
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tation was ſent to the pope, and the modifica- 
tions were reſerved for the people. By this 
means, they thought at once to ſatisfy the pope, 
the king, and the people; but cardinal de 
Noailles, and ſeven other biſhops of this aſſem- 
bly, who joined with him, refuſed both the bull 
and its modifications: they wrote to the pope, 
requeſting to have theſe modifications from his 
holineſs himſelf. This was affronting him with 
the appearance of reſpect. 

Accordingly the king would not permit it to 
be done, and hindered the letter being ſent, 
remanded the biſhops back to their dioceſſes, 
and forbad the cardinal to appear at court. 
This perſecution procured the archbiſhop an 
additional ſhare of credit with the public. The 
ſeven other biſhops again joined him: there 
was now a real diviſion in the epiſcopacy, among 
all ranks of the clergy, aud all religious orders. 
Every one allowed, that the fundamental points 
of religion were not concerned in this diſpute, 
and yet a civil diflention was raiſed in the 
minds of people, as if Chriſtianity itſelf was 
in danger of being ſubverted, and as many 
political reſources were put in action as in the 
moſt profane affairs. 

Theſe reſources were chiefly employed to get 
the conſtitution received by the Sorbonne. And: 
it was regiſtered, notwithſtanding the majority 
171 of votes was againſt it. The miniſtry 
171+ could hardly find a ſufficient number of 
lettres de cachet to confine or baniſh thoſe who 
oppoſed it. 

This bull had been regiſtered in parliament, 
with a proper reſervation of the ordinary rights 
of the crown, the liberties of the Gallican 

church, 
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church, and the power and juriſdiction of the 
biſhops ; but the public clamour got the better 
of obedience. Cardinal de Biſſi, one of the moſt 
zealous defenders of the bull, acknowleged that 
it could not have been received with greater in- 
dignity at Geneva than it was at Paris. 

The people were particularly incenſed againſt 
father le Tellier. Nothing is more apt to ex- 
cite indignation than a prieſt exalted to power; 
it ſeems a violation of his vows; but if he 
abuſes this power, he is held in execration. Le 
Tellier preſumed fo much on his influence, that 

he even propoſed the depoſing of cardi- 
nal de Noailles in a national council. 1715 
Thus did this prieſt make his prince, his peni- 
tent, and his religion, ſubſervient to his revenge; 
and yet, with all this, I have ſtrong reaſons to 
believe that he was a well-meaning man:. fo 
apt are men to be blinded by their zeal and pre- 
judices. L 

In order to prepare this council, which was 
to depoſe a man become the idol of Paris and of 
the whole kingdom, for the purity of his man- 
ners, the amiableneſs of his character, and till 
more by the perſecution he ſuffered ; they pre- 
vailed on Lewis XIV. to order a declaration to 
be regiſtered in parliament, by which every bi- 
ſhop, who had not received the bull purely and 
ſimply, ſhould be obliged to ſubſcribe it, or be 
proſecuted as a rebel by the advocate-general. 
Chancellor Voiſin, ſecretary at war, a rigid and 
arbitrary man, was the perſon who drew up this 
edict. D'Agueſſcau, who underſtood the laws 
of the re lm much better than Voiſin, and had 
all that courage which youth naturally inſpires, 
peremptorily refuſed to be concerned in _— an 

air. 
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affair. De Meſme, preſident of the council, 
demonſtrated to the king the conſequences likely 
to enſue. Thus the affair was protracted. The 
king was at this time in a dying condition, and 
theſs unhappy diſputes greatly diſquieted him, 
and contributed not a little to haſten his end. 
His mercileſs confeſſor was continually teazin 

him, tho” in this weak condition, by repeate 

exhortations to conſummate a work which 
would have been far from endearing his me- 
mory. The king's domeſtics, filled with in- 
dignation at the confeſſor's behaviour, twice re- 
fuſed him entrance into his majeſty's chamber, 
and at laſt earneſtly conjured him not to ſpeak 


to their royal maſter about the Conſtitution. 


Soon after the king died, and then a total 
change of affairs enſued. 

The duke of Orleans, regent of the king- 
dom, having, immediately upon his aſſuming 
the reins of power, changed the whole form of 
Lewis XIV's government, and having ſubſti- 
tuted councils in the room of the offices of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, erected a council of con- 
ſcience, of which cardinal de Noailles was made 
preſident. They baniſhed father le Tellier, 
loaded with the hatred of the public, and very 
little beloved by his own fraternity. | 

The biſhops who oppoſed the bull appealed 


to a future council ſine die. The Sorbonne, 


the clergy of the dioceſe of Paris, and whole 
bodies of religious orders appealed likewiſe; and 
at length cardinal de Noailles mace his appeal, 
in 1717, but he would not publiſh it at firſt ; 
however it was printed, contrary to his inclina- 
tion. The church of France remained divided 
into two factions, the Acceptants and the Re- 

; cuſants. 
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cuſants. The acceptants conſiſted of an hun- 
dred biſhops, who had adhered under Lewis 
XIV. to the Jeſuits and Capuchins, The other 
conſiſted of fiſteen biſhops and the whole na- 
tion. The acceptants had the court of Rome 
for their defender; the recuſants were ſupported 
by the univerſities, the parliament, and the 
people. Volume upon volume, and !etter upon 
letter, was printed ; and each party treated the 
other as ſchiſmatics and heretics. 

An archbiſhop of Kheims, named Mailli, a 
great and ſucceſsful partiſan of Rome, had ſub- 
ſcribed his name to two papers, which the par- 


liament ordered to be burnt by the hangman. 


The archbiſhop, when he heard of this, ordered 
Te Deum to be ſung, and returned God thanks 
for having been thus ignominiouſly treated by 
ſchiſmatics. God rewarded him, and he was 
made a cardinal. The biſhop of Soiſſons hav- 
ing been dealt with in the ſame manner by the 

rliament, ſignified to that aſſembly, ** That 
it did not belong to them to judge, even in caſes 
of high treaſon.” For this he was mulcted in 
the ſum of ten thouſand livres ; but the regent 
remitted the fine, leſt, as he ſaid, Soiſſons 
ſhould be made a cardinal alſo. 

The court of Rome broke out into loud re- 
proaches; much time was ſpent in negocia- 
tions, in appealing and re- appealing, and all 
this about a few paſſages, now forgotten, of a 
book written by an old prieſt of fourſcore, who 
lived on charity at Amſterdam. | | 

The extravagant project of the funds contri- 
buted more than one would imagine to reſtore 
peace to the church. The madneſs of the na- 
tion for ſtock-jobbing, and the greedineſs of every 
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one to ſnap at the bait hung out for their ava- 
rice, was ſo great, that thoſe who talked about 
Janſeniſm or the bull could find no one to 
liſten to them. The people of Paris paid as 
little regard to theſe matters as to the war that 
was carrying on upon the frontiers of Spain. 
The ſudden and immenſe fortunes made at that 
time; the exceſs to which luxury and volup- 
tuouinels of every kind was carried, put a ſtop 
to all eccleſiaſtical diſputes. Thus pleaſure and 
diſſipation brought about that which all the 
power and politics of Lewis XIV. could not 
effect. 

The duke of Orleans laid hold of this occa- 
ſion to unite the church of France. In this his 
policy was intereſted; for he dreaded to ſee the 
time when Rome, Spain, and an hundred bi- 
ſhops, ſhould be all united againſt him. 

- And here he had to prevail on cardinal No- 
ailles, not only to receive the Conſtitution, 


which that prelate looked upon as ſcandalous, 


but alfo to withdraw his appeal, which he con- 
ſidered as lawful. He was to obtain more of 
him than his benefactor Lewis XIV. had in 
vain demanded. The duke of Orleans with 
reaſon expected great oppoſition from the par- 
liament, whom he had baniſhed to Pontoiſe. 
Nevertheleſs he gained all his points. A body 
of doctrine was compoſed, which partly ſatisfied 
both parties; and the cardinal was prevailed 


upon to give his promiſe, that he would at laſt 


accept it. The regent went himſelf to the 
grand council, with the princes of the blood 
and the peers, to get an edict regiſtered, en- 
joining the acceptance of the bull, the ſuppreſ- 
tion of all appeals, and the reſtoration of _ 
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and unanimity. The parliament, which had 
been mortified by ſeeing edicts. carried to the 
grand council which it was their right to receive, 
and being likewiſe threatned to be removed from 
Pontoiſe to Blois, regiſtered what had been en- 
tered by the council; but always with the cuſ- 
tomary reſervations, vz. the preſervation of the 
rights and liberties of the Gallican church, «ad 
the lords of the realm. | 

The cardinal-archbiſhop, who had given his 
word to withdraw his appeal whenever the 
parliament ſhould obey, now ſaw himſelf ne- 
ceſſitated to keep his promiſe; and the inſtru- 
ment of his recantation was publiſhed the 20th 
of Auguſt 1720. 3 

Du Bois, the new archbiſhop of Cambray, 
ſon to an apothecary of Brive la Gaillarde, 
afterwards cardinal and prime miniſter, was the 
perſon who had the greateſt ſhare in bringing 
about this buſineſs, in which the power of Lewis 
XIV. had failed. No one is a ſtranger to the 
conduct, ſentiments, and morals, of this mini- 
ſter. The licentious du Bois got the better of 
the pious Noailles. It is ſtill remembered with 
what contempt the- duke of Orleans and his 
miniſter ſpoke of the diſputes which they op- 
poſed, and what ridicule they threw upon the 
controverſial war. This contempt and ridicule 
contributed not a little to bring about a peace. 
People grew at length weary of ſuch conteſts 
as — a ſubject of laughter to the reſt of the 
Wor * 

From this time all that was known in France 
by the name of Janſeniſm, Quietiſm, bulls, and 
theological diſputes, ſenſibly declined 4 but 
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ſome biſhops who had appealed, ftill continued 
obſtinately attached to their opinions. 
Underthe adminiſtration of cardinal de Fleury, 
an attempt was made to extirpate the remains 
of the party, by depoſing one of the moſt ſtubborn 
prelates. To this end, old Soanin, biſhop of 


the little town of Senes, was fixed on for an 


example; a man equally pious and inflexible, 
but of no family nor influence. 

He was condemned by the provincial ſynod 
of Ambrun, in 1728, ſuſpended from his epiſ- 
copal and clerical functions, and baniſhed by 
the court to Auvergne, when above eighty 
years old. This treatment occaſioned a few 
murmurings, which proved of no conſequence, 
There is not at preſent any nation which mur- 
murs more, obeys better, and forgets ſooner 
than the French, 

Some remains of fanaticiſm till continued 
among a ſmall number of the people of Paris. 
Certain enthuſiaſts imagined, that a deacon 
named Paris, brother to a counſellor of parlia- 
ment, one who had appealed and reappealed, 
who lay buried in the church-yard of St. Me- 
dard, was to perform miracles; ſome of the 
party, who went to pray at his tomb, had their 
imaginations ſo heated, that their difordered 
organs produced ſlight convulſions. Upon this 
the tomb was ſurrounded by ſwarms of people, 
who continued to flock thither both day and 
night : ſome got upon the tomb, and took the 
motion they gave their bodies in mounting for 
muraculous convulſions. The ſecret abettors of 
the party encouraged this phrenzy. They 
prayed at the tomb in the vulgar language; 

no- 
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nothing was now talked of but the deaf hearing 
certain words, the blind partly reſtored to ſight, 


and the lame walking upright for ſome moments; 


theſe pretended miracles were even atteſted 
upon oath by a crowd of witneſſes, who 
thought they had beheld them, becauſe they 
came thither fully prepoſſeſſed that they ſhould 
behold them. 

The government left this epidemical madneſs 
to itſelf for a month ; but the concourſe of people 
became ſo great, and the miracles fo frequent, 
that they were at laſt obliged to ſhut up the 
church-yard, and place a guard round it; theſe 
enthuſiaſts then went to work their miracles in 
houſes. This tomb of Deacon Paris proved 
in effect the grave of Janſeniſm, in the opinion 
of all ſenſible people. Such farces might have 
hal ſerious conſequences in more ignorant times; 
but thoſe who encouraged them ſeemed to have 
miſtaken the age they lived in. 

The ſuperſtition however was carried. fo far, 
that a counſellor of parliament had the madneſs 
to preſent the king, in 1736, with a collection 
of theſe miracles, ſupported by a conſiderable 
number of atteſtations. This madman, the in- 
ſtrument and victim of others as mad as him- 
ſelf, ſays in the memorial preſented to the king, 
“That credit ought to be given to witneſſes 
who ſuffered death in ſupport of their evidence.” 
If all other books were to be loſt, and this only 
was to remain, poſterity would imagine our age 
to be the æra of ignorance and barbariſm. 

Theſe extravagancies were in France the ex- 
piring ſighs of a ſea, which, being no longer 
ſupported by an Arnauld, a Paſcal, nor a Ni- 
cole, and confined only to a few convulſiona- 

ries, 
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ries, is fallen into utter contempt; and we 
ſhould hear no more mention of thoſe diſputes 
which diſgrace reaſon, and do injury to religion, 
were it not for ſome buſy minds, who are con- 
tinually raking in theſe extinguiſhed aſhes, for 
a remaining ſpark of fire, which they endea- 
vour to blow up into a new flame; but even 
ſhould they- ſucceed, the diſpute concerning 
Moliniſm and Janſeniſm, will never again be 
the object of diſſention. What has once be- 
come ridiculous, can never more be dangerous. 
The diſpute will change its nature ; for man- 
kind never want a pretext to injure each other, 
tho' they may be without a cauſe. g 
The Jeſuits ſeemed involved in the fall of 
Janſeniſm; their arms remained uſeleſs for want 
of adverſaries to employ them on ; they loſt that 
credit at court which le Tellier had fo groſsly 
abuſed ; their journal of Trevoux gained them 
neither the eſteem nor friendſhip of the learned 
world. The biſhops, over whom they had for- 
merly domineered, confounded them with the 
other religious orders; and theſe, who had been 
kept under by them, ndw humbled them in 
their turn. The parliament made them ſen- 
ſible, more than once, of the opinion they en- 
tertained of them, by condemning ſome of their 
books, which would otherwiſe have been for- 
gotten. The univerſity, which now began to 
make a ſhining figure in literature, and had 
an excellent method of educating youth, rob- 
bed them of moſt of their pupils; and they 
were obliged to wait with patience till time 
ſhould furniſh them with men of genius, and'a 
favourable opportunity to regain their former 
aſcendancy. « 
| t 
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It would be very uſeful for thoſe who are in- 
fatuated with theſe kinds of diſputes, to look 
into the general hiſtory of the world; for in 
obſerving the multitude of different nations, 
manners, and religions, they will ſee how ver 
inſignificant a figure a Moleniſt and a Ianſanil 
makes on the theatre of the world. They will 
then bluſh at their mad fondneſs for a party 
which is loſt in the common crowd, and ſwal- 
lowed up in the immenſity of things. 


MANN CMN NN NNO 


C HAP. Cc. 
Of QUIiETISM. 
MIDST the factions of Calviniſm and 


the diſputes of Janſeniſm, there happened 
et another diviſion in France about Quietiſm. 


t was an unhappy conſequence of the progreſs. 
of human underſtanding in the age of Lewis - 


XIV. that it excited efforts to go beyond the 
limits preſcribed to our knowledge; or rather, 
it was a proof that this progreſs might be ſtill 
further extended. f 

The controverſy about Quietiſm is one of 
thoſe extravagant ſallies of the imagination and 
theological ſubtleties, which would never have 
left any impreſſion on the memory of mankind, 
had it not been for the names of two illuſtrious 
rivals in diſpute. A woman without any credit, 
or even real underſtanding, who had only an 
overheated imagination, ſet at variance two of 
the greateſt men in the church. Her name was 


Bou- 
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Bouvieres de la Motte. Her family was origi- 
nally of Montargis. She had been married to 
the ſon of Guion, the contractor for the canal 
of Briaire: being left a widow when very young, 
with a conſiderable fortune; a tolerable ſhare 
of beauty, and a diſpoſition formed for diſtin- 
guiſhing herſelf in public, ſhe became poſſeſſed 
with what is called Spirituality. - She had for 
her confeſſor a Barnabite monk, of the country 
of Geneva, named La Combe. This man, 
noted for what is common enough, a medly of 
paſſions and religion, and who died mad, plun- 
ged the mind of his penitent in myſtical con- 
templations, to which ſne was already but too 
much inclined. The deſire of being a ſiſter 
Thereſa, in France, prevented her from diſ- 
cerning the great difference between the genius 


of the French and Spaniards, and carried her 


even to greater lengths than ſiſter Thereſa. 
The ambition of having diſciples, the ſtrongeſt 
perhaps of every other ſpecies of ambition, took 
entire poſſeſſion of her heart. | 

She and her confeſſor went into that ſmall 
territory where the titular biſhop: of Geneva 


| holds his reſidence. There ſhe acquired great 


authority by her extenſive charities, and held 
ſeveral conferences. She preached up an in- 


tire ſelf-renunciation, the tranquil ſtate” of the 


ſoul, and the annihilation of all its faculties, 
inward worſhip, and pure and diſintereſted love, 
ſuch as is neither debaſed by fear, nor exalted 
by the hope of reward. | | 


Tender and flexible imaginations, eſpecially 


thoſe of women, and ſome young eccleſiaſtics 
who loved the word of God, as proceeding from 
the mouth of a fine woman, rather more — 

they 
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they believed it, were eaſily led away with an 
eloquence of roy ap the only thing calculated 
to perſuade minds already favourably diſpoſed. 
She made proſelytes ; but was ſoon driven away 
from thence by the biſhop, with her confeſſor. 
They went next to Grenoble ; there ſhe pub- 
liſhed a little piece intitled, Le moyen court, The 
Short Way, and another called les Torrens, the 
Torrents, both written in the ſame ſtyle ſhe 
preached ; but in a ſhort time ſhe was like- 
wiſe obliged to leave Grenoble. 


Full already of the pleaſing thoughts of be- 


ing ranked among the number of confeſſors, 
ſhe had a viſion, and propheſied, This pro- 

hecy ſhe ſent to father La Combe: All 
hell, faid ſhe, ſhall riſe up to ſtop the progreſs 
of the inward ſpirit and the formation of Chriſt 
Jeſus in fouls. And fo great ſhall be the ſtorm, 
that not one ſtone ſhall remain upon another; 
and I foreſee that throughout the whole earth, 
there ſhall be troubles, wars, and great over- 
throws. The woman ſhall be pregnant with 
the inward ſpirit, and the dragon ſhall ſtand up. 
before her.” 

The prediction was in part verified: hell in- 
deed did not riſe up againſt her; but on her 
return to Paris with her confeſfor, where both 
endeavoured to ſpread their doctrine in 1687, 
the archbiſhop Harlai de Chanvallon, obtained 
an order from the king to confine La Combe as 
a ſeducer, and to ſhut up in a convent madame 
Guion as a perſon diſordered in. her ſenſes, 
and who. ſtood in need of a cure. But before 
this blow, madame-Guion had gained ſuch a 
protection as now proved of ſervice to her. In 
the palace of St. Cyr, then only in its infancy, 

. Vol. IX. G . ſhe 
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ſhe had a couſin named madame de la Maiſon- 
Forte, a favourite with madame de Maintenon. 
She had likewiſe infinuated herſelf into the 
ood graces of the dutcheſſes of Chevreuſe and 
Ne Theſe, her good friends, ex- 
claimed one and all loudly againſt archbiſhop 
Harlai, that he who was ſo well known to have 
a fondneſs for the fair ſex, ſhould perſecute a 
woman only for diſcourſing on the love of God. 

Madame de Maintenon, by her powerful in- 
fluence, procured Guion her liberty, and got 
the archbiſhop of Paris filenced. After the 
was releaſed ſhe went to Verſailles, and intro- 
duced herſelf into the palace of St. Cyr, where, 
after baving dined with madame de Maintenon 
and another perſon, ſhe aſſiſted at the devout 
conferences held by the abbe de Fenelon, The 
princeſs of Harcourt, and the dutcheſſes of 
Chevreuſe, Beauvilliers, and Charot, were of this 
myſtical ſociety. ' 

The abbe. Fenelon, then preceptor to the 
children of France, was the moſt engaging man 
about the court. He had naturally a tender 
heart, and a mild and lively imagination. He 
had embelliſhed his mind with all that was moſt 
excellent in the Belles Lettres. He poſſeſſed a 
fine taſte, with many other amiable qualifica- 
tions, and preferred the affecting and ſublime 
in divinity, to the gloomy and abſtruſe. With 
all theſe endowments he had a certain romantic 
turn, which inſpired him, not with the reveries 
of madame Guion, but with a taſte for the doc- 
rine of Spixituality, which was not very unlike 
the 'notion& of that lady. | nt 

His imaginztion was heated with candour 
and virtue, as others ate inflamed by Wende. 
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ſions. | His paſſion was to love God purely for 
himſelf. He ſaw in madame Guion a ſpotleſs - 
ſoul, fraught with the ſame inclihations as his 
own,/and therefore made no difficulty to aſſo- 
ciate with her, | 
It was ftrange that ſuch a man ſhould be led 
away by a weak woman, who pretended to re- 
velations, to prophecies, and ſuch idle tuff, 
who was ready to be choaked with inward 
race, and made her attendants unlace her. that 
the might empty herſelf (according to her,own 
expreſſion) of a fuperabundance of grace, in 
order to communicate it to the body of the 
choſen perſon who fate next her. But Fene- 
lon, in his friendſhip and myſtical notions, was 
as a perſon in love: he excuſed the errors, and 
attached himſelf only to that conformity of opi- 
nion with which he had been firſt taken. 
Madame Guion, elevated and emboldened 
by the acquifition of ſuch a diſciple, whom ſhe 
called her fon, and depending on madame de 
Maintenon's favour, propagated her notions. in 
St. Cyr. Godet, biſhop of Chartres, in whoſe 
dioceſe St. Cyr is, was alarmed, and made com- 
plaints. The archbiſhop of Paris likewiſe 
threatned to renew his former proſecution. 
Madame de Maintenon, who intended St. 
- Cyr wholly for a peaceable retreat; who knew 
how much the king was an enemy to all no- 
velty, and who had no occaſion to put her- 
ſelf at the head of a ſect to acquire influence, 
and had beſides her own credit and repoſe only 
in view, broke off all correſpondence with ma- 
dame Guion, and forbade her to appear again 


at St. Cyr. 
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The abbe de Fenelon ſaw the ſtorm gather- 
ing, and was apprehenſive of being diſappointed 
of the great employments to which he aſpired. 
He therefore adviſed his female friend to put 
herſelf in the hands of the famous Boſſuet, bi- 
ſhop of Meaux, who was regarded as a father 


of the church. She accordingly ſubmitted her- 


ſelf to the deciſions of this prelate, received 
the ſacrament from him, and delivered up all 
her writings to his examination. | 
The biſhop of Meaux, with the king's. per- 
miſſion, choſe for his aſſiſtants in this affair, the 
biſhop of Chalons, afterwards,cardinal de No- 
ailles, and the abbe Tronſon ſuperior, of St. 
Sulpicius. They had a private meeting at the 
village of Iſſi, near Paris. Chanvallon, arch- 


biſhop of Paris, jealous that any other perſons 


ſhould ſet themſelves up as judges in his dioceſe, 


immediately fixed up a public cenſure on the 


books they had under their examination. Ma- 
dame Guion 'retired to the city of Meaux, 
ſubſeribed to all that biſho Boſlet required 
of her, and promiſed to dogmatiſe no more 
for the future. * 
In the mean time Fenelon was promoted to 


the archbiſhopric of Cambray in 1095» and 


conſecrated by the biſhop of Meaux. It might 


have been preſumed, that an affair now dormant, 
and that had been from the beginning only a 


ſubje& of ridicule, would never have been re- 
vived. But madame Guion, being accuſed of 
continuing to preach her doctrines after ſhe had 
promiſed ſilence, was feized by order of the 
king in the fame year 1695, and confined pri- 
ſoner at Vincennes, as it the had been a per- 
ſon dangerous to che ſtate. She could not 


pol- 
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poſſibly be ſo; and her pious follies did not 
merit the attention of the ſovereign. Durin 

her confinement at Vincennes ſhe 1 
a large volume of myſtic poetry, more wretched 
even than her proſe. She wrote parodies upon 


verſes of operas, and would often ſing the fol- 
lowing lines: | | 


L'amour pur et parfait va plus loin qu on ne penſe : 

On ne ſait pas, lorſqu'il commence, 7 
Tout ce qu'il doit collter un jour. | 

Mon coeur mauroit connu Vincennes ni ſouffrance, 

S' met connu le pur amour. . 


Pure, perfect love ſurmounts yon ftarry ſkies ! 
We little know when firſt it takes its riſe, 
What pangs the ſubject heart will prove; 

Vincennes had never ſhock'd, nor tears bedimm'd 
| theſe eyes, | (9 
Had I ne er felt this pure and perfect love. 


The opinions of mankind are frequently in- 
Duenced by time, place, and circumſtances. 
While madame Guion was confined in priſon, 
who in one of her phrenzies, had imagined * 
herſelf married to Jeſus Chriſt, and from that 
time would never invoke the ſaints, ſaying, 
that it was not for the miſtreſs of the family to 
addreſs herſelf to her ſervants; | at this very 
time, I ſay, there was application-made to Rome 
for the canonization of Mary d' Agreda *, who 


TFhis enthuſiaſt, who was abbeſs of a convent at Agreda, 
pretended to have received divine orders to write the life 
of the Virgin Mary, which was accordingly publiſhed, under 

the title of the Myſtic City of God, and appears to be a 
range medley of madneſs and fanaticiſm, 
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had pretended to more viſions and revelations 
than all the reſt of the myſtical tribe put to- 
gether; and as an unanſwerable inſtance of 
thoſe. contradictions with which the world 
abounds, at the Sorbonne they proſecuted as an 
heretic this very d'Agreda, whom they wanted 
to make a faint in Spain. The univerſity of 
Salamanca condemned the Sorbonne, and was 
in return condemned by it. 
Boſſuet, who had long looked upon himſelf 
as the father and maſter of Fenelon, beheſd with 
jealous eyes the riſing reputation and credit 
of his diſciple; and deſirous of preſerving that 
aſcendant which he had over all the reſt of his 
brethren, he tequired the new archbiſhop, to 
join with him in the condemnation of madame 
_ Guion, and to ſubſcribe to his'paſtoral inſtruc- 
tions. Feuelon tefuſed to Tactifice” to Him 
either his ſentiments or his friend. A medium 
Was epd, and mutual promiſes made. The 
one accuſed the other of breach of faith. Fhe 
archbiſhop of Cambray, when he departed for 
his dioceſe, cauſed his bock entitled, . The 
Maxims of the Saints,“ to be printed at Paris; 
a work in which he endeavoured to palliate the 
charge brought againſt his friend, and to reveal 
the orthodox notions of devout contemplatiſts, 
- who raiſe themſelves above the fenſes, and aim 
at a ſtate of perfection to which ordinary ſouls 
ſeldom aſpire, The biſhop of Meaux and his 


adherents vehemently oppoſed this book. They - 


complained of it to the king, as if it had been 
as dangerous as it was 1 His 
majeſty. ſpoke of it to Boſſuet, of whoſe re- 
putation and underſtanding he had a great 
I've | opt- 
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opinion. This prelate, throwing himſelf on his 
knees before his prince, implored his pardon 
for not having before informed him of the fatal 
hereſy of the archbiſhop of Cambray. The 
king and madame de Maintenon immediately 
conſulted father de la Chaiſe upon the affair, 
who made anſwer, that the archbiſhop's book 
was an excellent piece; that it had greatly edi- 
hed all the Jeſuits; and that the Janſeniſts only 
diſapproved of it. The biſhop of Meaux was 
not a Janſeniſt, but he had ſtudied ſome of 
their beſt writings. He did not like the Jeſuits, 
nor they him. e * 
The court and the city were divided; and 
the attention of every one being engroſſed by 
this affair, the Janſeniſts had a little reſpite. 
Boſſuet wrote againſt Fenelon, and both ſent 
. their works to pope Innocent XII. ſubmitting 
themſelves to his decifion. Circumſtances were 
rather againſt Fenelon ; for not long before, the 
\court of Rome had ſtrongly condemned, in the 
perſon of Molinos the Spaniard *, the Quietiſm of 


| e Mithatl Molinos, a Spaniſh prieſt, and founder of the 
ſect of Quietiſts. He publiſhed his book on ſpiritual conduct 
at Rome, and was much followed for à ſeries of yeurs; but 
Bis reputation having at length awakened the jealouſy oſ the 
ur they employed all their art and ipfluente for. his 
leſtruction. A ptoceſs was inſtituted againſt bim in the 
general congregation of the inquifttion of Rome, held in 
preſence of the pope and the cardinal inquiſitors. Sixty- 
eizht of the propaſitions were condemned as falfe and per- 
nicious, ſcandalous, blaſphemous, and heretical, Hr was 
compelled to abjure them publicly in the habit 7 a penitent, 
105 


— 


and cbndenihed r in which he died. 
His real chatacter was that of art inoffenſtwe enthuſiat, who 
aſpired at a ſublime communication with God, by means of 


|; abſtracted contemplation, 
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which the archbiſhop of Cambray was now ac- 
cuſed. Cardinal d'Etrees, the French ambaſ- 
ſador at Rome, was the perſon who had proſe- 
cuted Molinos. This cardinal, whom we have 
ſeen in his old age more engaged in the plea- 
ſures of ſociety than in theology, had proceed. d 
againſt Molinos merely to pleaſe the enemies 
of that unfortunate prieſt, and had even pre- 
vailed upon the king to ſollicit his condem- 
nation at Rome, which he obtained but too 
eaſily : ſo that Lewis XIV. proved, unknown 
to himſelf, the moſt formidable enemy of the 
pure love of the myſtics, es 
In matters of this delicate nature, nothing is 
more eaſy than to diſcover paſlages in a book 
under conſideration reſembling thoſe in one al- 
ready condemned. The archbiſhop of Cam- 
tray had on his fide the Jeſuits, and cardinal 
ce Bouillon, lately ambaſſador from France to 
Rome. I be biſhop of Meaux hag own great 
name and the principal prelates of France for 
| his, adherents. He preſented to the king the 
{ubſcribed declarations of many of the bilkops, 
and a great number of doors, who all con- 
demned the Maxims of the Saints. | 
So great was the authority of the biſhop of 
Meaux, that father de la Chaiſe durſt not vin- 
dicate the archbiſhop of Cambray to his royal 
penitent, and madame Maintenon entirely aban- 
doned her friend. The king wrote to A 
Innocent XII. that having had the archbiſhop's 
book laid before him as a dangerous work, he 
had put it into the hands of the nuncio, and 
earneſtly requeſted his holineſs to give judg- 


It 


ment upon it. 
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It was inſinuated, and even publicly affirmed 
at Rome, nor are there wanting thoſe who ſtill 
believe the report, that the archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray was thus perſecuted for no other. reafon 
but his having oppoſed the private marriage of 
the king with madame Maintenon. The anec- 
dote-makers pretend that this lady had engaged 
father de la Chaiſe to preſs the king toacknow- 
ledge her for queen; that the Jeſuit had artfully 
thrown this dangeroas commiſſion upon the abbe 
Fenelon ; but that this preceptor of the chil- 
dren of the blood, preferred the honour of his 
Sinai and that of his royal pupils to his own 
intereſt, and had thrown himſelf at the feet of 
Lewis XIV. to prevent a marriage, which, 
from its unaccountable ſtrangeneſs, would have 
injured that monarch more with poſterity than 
all the tranſitory gratifications of his life could 
have recompenſed. _. n 
This tale is ſtill to be found in the hiſtory of 
Lewis XIV. printed at Avignon. Thoſe who 
have had acceſs to that monarch, and to madame 
Maintenon, know how far this is from the 
trath. Butit is true that Fenelon, having con- 
tinued his education of the duke of Burgundy 
aſter his, promotion to the archbiſhopric” of 
Cambray, and the king during this interval 
having heard ſome confuſed talk about Fenelon's 
| coll with madame Guion, and madame de 
la Maiſon-Fort, was apprehenſive that Fenelon ' 
15 inſpire his pupil with maxims too rigid, 
and fuch principles of government and mora- 
lity, as would perhaps one day become an in- 
direct cenſure upon that, air of greatnefs, that 
, thirſt ſor glory, thoſe wars undertaken on the 
> G5; _ © nv 
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moſt frivolous occaſion, and that taſte for lux- 
ury and pleaſures, which had characteriſed his 
reign, | 
— The king was deſirous of having ſome con- 
verſation with the new archbiſhop on his po- 
litical principles. Fenelon, full of his ideas, 
diſcovered to the king ſome part of the principles 
which he afterwards unfolded in thoſe paſſages 
of his Telemachus where he treats of govern- 
ment; principles which better ſuit with Plato's 
ideal republic, than the true manner in which 
mankind are to be governed. The king, after 
this converſation, ſaid, that he had been dif- 
courſing with the fineſt and moſt chimerical 
genius in his kingdom. T he duke of Burgundy 
was made acquainted with what his majeſty had 
ſaid, and repeated it afterwards to Mr, de 
Maleſieux, his maſter for geometry. I had 
this from Mr. de Malefieux himſelf, and it 
was afterwards confirmed to me by cardinal 
Fleury. nh 
It is certain, that from this converſation the 
king readily. believed Fenelon to be as romantic 
in his religious as in his political notions. 
The congregationof the Holy Office named a 
Dominican, a Jeſuits a Benedictin, two Cordeli- 
ers, a Feuillant, * and an Auguſtin, to take cogni- 
zance of the affair. Theſe are what they call 
at Rome the conſultors. The cardinals and 
e generally leave to theſe monks the 
udy of theology, to be more at leiſure to fol- 
low politics, intrigues, or the pleaſures of an 
indolent life. | 97 7 


A ſet of begging friars of the order of St, Bernard. 
; The 
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- The conſultors, in thirty- ſeven ſittings, ex- 
amined as many propoſitions, and declared them 
erroneous by a majority of voices; and the pope, 
at the head of a congregation of cardinals, con- 
demned them by a brief publiſhed and fixed up 
at Rome the thirteenth day of March 1699. 
The biſhop of Meaux triumphed; buc the 
archbiſhop of Cambray gained a more glorious 
victory in his defeat. He ſubmitted without 
refiriion or reſerve, He even mounted the 
pulpit himſelf at Cambray, to condemn his own 
book, and forbade his friends to defend it. This 
fingular inſtance of condeſcenſion in a man of 
his learning, who might have raiſed a-conſide- 
rable party to himſelf, even from his perſecu- 
tion, added to his known candour and ingenu- 
ity, gained him.the good will of every one, and 
made his antagoniſt almoſt hated for his victory. 
He ever afterwards continued to teſide in his 
dioceſe, like the good archbiſhop and the man 
of letters. That ſweetneſs of manners which 
ſhewed itſelf in his converſation as well as in his 
writings, made all who had the happineſs of 
being acquainted with him, his atte&tionate 
friends. The perſecution he underwent, and 
his Telemachus, gained him the veneration of 
all Europe. The Engliſh in particular, though 
they carried the war into his dioceſe; were the 
moſt eager to ſhew him reſpect. The duke 
of Marlborough took particular care that his 
lands ſhould be ſpared. He was always held 
dear by the duke of Burgundy, who was his 
pupil; and had that prince lived, he would have 
had a ſhare in the adminiftration. 

- In his philoſophical and honourable retreat; 
we may ſee with what difficulty a man can dif 
$1 G 6 en- 
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engage himſelf from court. He always ſpoke 
on this head in ſuch a feeling manner as broke 
through all his appearance of reſignation. Se- 
veral pieces upon philoſophy, divinity, and po- 
lite literature, were the fruits of the leiſure 
hours of his retirement. The duke of Orleans, 
afterwards regent of the kingdom, conſulted 
him on certain difficult points which concern 
all mankind, and yet are ſeldom thought of 
by them. He aſked him whether the exiſtence 
of a Deity could be demonſtrated ? whether this 
Deity required worſhip of us? what worſhip he 
molt approved ? and whether a miſtaken choice 
was offenſive to him? He ſtarted many queſ- 
tions of a like nature, as a philoſopher who 
ſought inſtruction; and the archbiſhop anſwered 
him like an able philoſopher and divine. 
After having been worſted in ſcholaſtic diſ- 
putes, it would have been more agreeable to his 
character, had he not intermeddled in the con- 
troverſy of Janſeniſm; nevertheleſs, he en- 
gaged in it. Cardinal Noailles had formerly 
joined with the ſtrongeſt ſide againſt him. The 
archbiſhop of Cambray did the ſame in bis 
turn. He was in hopes of being recalled to 
court and conſulted; ſo hard is it for the mind 
of man to diſengage itſelf from public affairs, 
after having been once embarked in them. His 
defires nevertheleſs were as moderate as his 
writings; and even towards the latter part of 
his life, he at laſt deſpiſed all diſputation, re- 
ſembling in this one particular Huet biſhop of 
Avranches, one of the moſt learned men _ 11 
Europe, who in his latter days — 
the vanity of almoſt all ſcience, and of the hu- 
man underſtanding itſelf. A, 
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The archbiſnop of Cambray, (who would 
believe it!) thus turned an air of Lulli ; 


10 77 etors trop ſgg e... 


t uoulois trap ſauoir; : 
Je ne veux en partage 
Que badinage, © 
Et touche au dernier age, 
Sans rien prevoir. 


When young, I was exceeding wiſe, . 
And pil'd up knowledge in a heap: 
No nothing I prize, 4h 
But trifles and toys, 
And creep to the grave without noiſe; 
Nor wiſh to look before leap. . 


He compoſed- theſe yerſes in prefence of his 
nephew the marquis of Fenelon, afterwards am- 
baſſador at the Ha ue, from whom 1 had them, 
and can warrant the truth of this fact. It is 
a circumſtance of very little importance in it- 
ſelf, only as it is a proof that in the grave 
tranquility of old age, we often view in a dif- 
ferent light what appeared ſo great and inte- 
reſting to us at a time of Hife, when the active 
mind is the fport of its own deſires and de- 
luſions “. e f 8 


"7 


The above verſes are to be met with in the poetical 


works of madame Guion : but the archbiſhop's nephew 
having aſſured me more than once that they were his un- 
cle's, and that be heard him repeat them the very day he 
made them, 1 thought 1 was in juſtice bound to reſtorg 
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CHAN. CE. nes 
Disrurzs uporr” the CEREIrONIESs of the 
ä CRN RSRESRS J. 
T was not ſufficient for the diſquiet of our 
minds, that we diſputed at the end of ſeven- 
teen hundred years upon the articles of our own 
religion, but we muſt likewiſe introduce into 
our quarrels thoſe of the Chineſe. This diſ- 
pute however was not productive of any great 
diſturbances; but it ſerved more than any 
other to characteriſe that buſy, contentious, and 
jarring ſpirit, which prevails in our climates, 
Matthew Ricei the Jeſuit, had been one of 
the firſt miſſionaries to China at the end of the 
ſeventeenth century. The Chineſe were then, 
and ſtill are almoſt the ſame in philoſophy and 
literature, that we were two hundred years 
: The veneration they have for their an- 
tient maſters, makes them afraid of paſſing cer- 
tain bounds. A progreſs in the ſciences 1s the 
work of time and a daring genius: but mo- 
Tality and policy being more eaſy to compre- 
hend than the ſciences, and theſe being brought 
to perfection amongſt them before the other 
arts, it has happened that the Chineſe, who 
have continued above two thouſand years within 
the ſame limits they had at firſt attained, have 
continued but —_— profictents in the ſei- 
ences ; and are the firft people in the world in 


morals and policy, as well as the moſt an- 
5 After 
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After Ricci, many other Jeſuits found the 
way into this vaſt empire; and by the help of 
the European ſciences, they ſecretly ſcattered 
ſome ſeeds of Chriftianity amongſt the children 
of that people, whom they took care to inſtruct 
whenever they had an opportunity. Some Do- 
minicans, who were joined in this miſſion, ac- 
cuſed the Jeſuits of permitting idolatry, whilſt 
they preached up Chriſtianity. This was a de- 
hate point, as well as the conduct to be ob- 
ſerved in China. | 
The las and (tranquility of this great em- 
pire are founded on the moſt natural, and at 
the ſame time the moſt ſacred of all rights, the 
reſpect of children to their parents. To this 
reſpect they join that which they owe to their 
firſt maſters in morality, and eſpecially to Con- 
fut- zee, or Confucius, as we call him, an an- 
cient philoſopher, who had taught them the 
principles of virtue five hundred years before 
the founding of Chriſtianity. — | 

Every family aſſembles on a particular day 
to do honour to their anceſtors ; and the learned 
meet publicly to honour Con-fut-zee. They 
proſtrate themſelves according to their manner 
of ſaluting their ſuperiors, which was formerly 
called adoration throughout all Aſia. They 
burn wax tapers and «perfumes. The colaos, 
to whom the Spaniards have given the name 
of mandarins, twice a year kill ſeveral animals, 
near the hall where Con- fut-zee is honoured, 
and afterwards feaſt upon them. Are theſe ce- 
remonies idolatrous, or are they merely civil 
mſtitutions ? Do they hereby acknowledge their 
parents and Con- fut-Zee for deities? or are they 
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even invoked as our ſaints? Is this in ſhort a 
political cuſtom, which ſome of the more ſuper- 
ſtitious Chineſe abuſe? Fheſe were queſtions 
that could not eaſily be cleared up in China 
by ſtrangers, and which we were unable to de- 
eide in Europe. | | . 
- The Dominicans laid an account of the cuſ- 
toms of the Chineſe before the Inquiſition of 
Rome in 1645. The holy office, from their 
repreſentation, forbade the uſe of theſe ceremo- 
nies till the pope ſhould give his decifion; -- 
The Feſuits defended the cauſe of the Chi- 
neſe and their ceremonies, which in their opi- 
nion could not be forbidden, without for ever 
barring the entrance againſt Chriſtianity in an em- 
pire ſo jealous of its cuſtoms.” They preſented 
their reaſons on this head. The inquiſition in 
1656 permitted that the literati ſhould continue 
to revere Con- fut- zee, and the Chineſe chil- 
dren to honour their anceſtors: but proteſted at 
the ſame time againſt all ſuperſtition, if there 
was any. _' | 2 | B 

Wille the affair remained thus undecided, the 
miffionaries always divided, and the cauſe fo 
liciting at Rome from time to time, the Je- 
ſuits at Pekin inſinuated themſelves ſo far into 
the eſteem of the emperor Camhi, by their ma- 
thematical knowledge, that this prince, re- 
nowned for his virtue and goodneſs, permitted 
them at length to exerciſe their office of miſ- 
ſionaries, and teach Chriſtianity publicly. But 
here it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that this 
defpotic monarch, grandſon to the conqueror of 
China, was nevertheleſs ſubject by cuſtom to the 
laws of the empire; that he could not by his 
ownauthority alone permit the exerciſe of SP. 
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ftianity, and was obliged to ſollicit one of the 


tribunals upon that head; and that he himſelf 


drew up two petitions in the name of the Je- 
ſuits. At laſt, in 1672, Chriſtianity was per- 
mitted in China, through the indefatigable 
pains and addreſs of the Teſuits alone. | 

There is at Paris a houſe eſtabliſhed for foreign 
miſſionaries. Some - prieſts edugated here were 
then in China. The pope, ho ſends apoſtolic 
vicars into all the countries, which they call 
the regions of infidelity, made choice of a prieſt 
named Maigrot, out of this houſe, to go to pre- 
ſide as vicar in the Chineſe: miffion, and gave 
him the biſhopric of Conon, a little Chineſe 
province in Fo-kien. This Frenchman, thus 
become a biſhop in China, began with not only 
declaring the rites performed for the dead ſuper- 
ſtitious and idolatrous, but alſo pronounced the 
learned men of that nation atheiſts: ſo that 
the Jeſuits had nom more to do to ſtruggle 

inſt their brother miffionaries, than againſt 

e mandarins and the people. They repre- 
ſented to the court of Rome, that it was not 
conſiſtent that the Chineſe ſhould: be at once 
atheiſts and idolaters. It was urged. againft 


theſe learned men, that they admitted only mat- 


ter; but then the difficulty was to account for 
their invoking the ſouls of their deceaſed an- 
ceſtors, and that of Con- fut · zee. One of theſe 
charges evidently deſtroyed the other, unleſs it 


was pretended: that they admitted contradictions 


in China, as is ſo frequently done with us. But 
it was neceſſary to be well acquainted with their 
language and. manners to. reconcile this ſeeming 
contradiction, This affair remained a+ long 


time before the court of Rome; and in the 


mean 
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2 while the Jeſuits were attacked on all 


Ges. j == f 3 
Father le Comte, one of their moſt: learned 
miſſionaries, had expreſſed himſelf thus in his 
memoirs of China: This people have had 
amongſt them for two thoufand: years a know- 
ledge. of the true God; and ſadrificed to the 
Creator of the univerſe in the moſt ancient 
temple of the world; China practiſed the 
pureſt leſſons of morality, hen Europe was in 
darkneſs and corruption 3 ht ot 
- We haye already ſeen: that this nation 
up, by an authentic: hiſtory, and y a ſucceſſion 
of thirty-ſix calculated eclipſes even beyond ithe 
era in which we place the deluge. The learned 
men vf that nation have never had any other 
religion than that which conſiſts in the adora- 
tion of a ſupreme being. Their worſhip was 
juſtice. They could not be acquainted with 
the laws of Moſes; nor the more perfect law of 


the Meſſiahʒ which remained ſo long unknown 


to the nations of the Weſt and North. It is 


certain that Gaul, Getmany, England, and all 


the. North, was plunged in the moſt barbarous 
wolatry, when the tribunals of the vaſt empire 
of China cultivated morality and the obſervance 
of laws, at the fame; time acknowiedging one 
ſole God, whom they always worſhipped in the 
ſame ſimple manner, without the leaſt variation. 
Theſe evident truths were more than ſufficient 
to juſtify the expreſſions made ruſe of by ſa- 
ther le Comte; but as there was ſomewhat 
in theſe aſſertions which-ſeemed to ſtrike againſt 
the received notions, they were attacked in the 
dorbonne. LD rns 12 | F 4941-43110” 
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The abbé Boileau, brother to Deſpréaux, as 


great a Critic as his brother, and a greater ene- 
my to the Jeſuits, declared (in 1700) this en- 
comium on the Chineſe a direct blaſphemy. 
This abbé was a man of a lively and peculiar, 
genius, who wrote the moſt ſerious and bold 
things in.'a humorous ſtile. He was author 
of a book entitled Flagellantes, and ſome other 
pieces of the like kind. He ſaid he wrote them 
in Latin, for fear of being cenſured by the biſhops. 
His brother ſaid of him, That if he had not 
been a doctor of the Sorbonne, he would have been 
a doctor of the Italian comedy.” He declaimed 
violently. againſt the Jeſuits. and the Chineſe, 
and began by ſaying, That the encomiums 
on that people had ſhook his Chriſtian brain. 
The brains of the reſt of that aſſembly ſeemed 
to be not much leſs diſordered-. There were 
ſome. debates. on the ſubject. A reverend doc- 
tor, named IL Sage, was ef opinion that twelve 
of their brethren, of the moſt robuſt conſtitution⸗ 
ſhould be {ent upon the {pot to inſtruct them- 
ſelves in every particular. The debate grew 
warm; but at length the Sorbonne declared the 
encomiums given to the Chineſe falſe, ſcan 
dalous, raſh, impious, and hereticall. 
This diſpute, which was carried on with 
great warmth, inflamed that about the cere- 
monies; and at length pope Clement XI. the 
year after ſent a legate to China. The per- 
ſon he made choice of on the occaſion was 
Thomas Maillard de Tournon, titulary patri- 
arch of Antioch, who did not arrive in China 
till 1705. The court of Pekin were till that 
time wholly ignorant that they had been under 
ttial at Rome and Paris. The emperor Camhi 
| at 


kim an hearing. 
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at fuſt received the patriarch de Tournon with 
great civility. But how great was his ſur- 
prize when he underſtood by the legate's inter- 
preters, that the Chriſtians who preached their 
religion in his empire, did not agree amongſt 
themſelves, and that this legate came to decide 
a diſpute of which the court of Pekin had 
never till then heard the leaſt mention. The 
legate gave his majeſty to underſtand, that all 
the miſkonaries, except the Jeſuits, condemned 
the ancient cuſtoms of his empire, and even ſuſ- 
pected his Chineſe majeſty and all the learned 
men of his kingdom to be atheiſts, who admit» 
ted only of a material heaven. He added, that 
he had in his dominions the learned biſhop of 
Conon, who would-explain theſe matters more 

fully, if his pany ee condeſcend to gi 
The monarch found his ſur- 
rize encreaſe when he was informed that he 
d'biſhops in his empire; and the reader will 
be not lefs ſo, when he finds this prince carried 
his indulyence fo far as to permit the biſhop of 
Conon to come to him to talk againſt his re- 
gion, the cuſtoms of his country, and even 
againſt himſelf. The biſhop of Conon was ad- 
mitted to an audience. He was very little ac- 
quainted with the Chineſe language. The em- 
peror began by aſking him the meaning of four 
characters which were drawn in gold above bis 
throne. Maigrot could read only two; but he 
maintained that the words King-rien, which the 
emperorhad written in his pocket-book, did not 
fignify adore the Lord of Heaven. The emperor 
had hs patience toexplain to him, that it was the 
preciſe meaning of theſe words, and even con- 
deſcended to enter into a. long gy © - 
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which he vindicated the honours paid to the 
dead. The biſhop however remained inflexible ; 
and it may well be believed that the Jeſuits had 
more intereſt at court than him. The emperor, 
who by the laws of the country, might have 
put him to death, contented himſelf with only 
baniſhing him; and palled an ordinance, that. 
all the Europeans willing to remain in his em- 
ire, ſhould for the future be obliged to take 
his letters of protection, and undergo an ex- 
amination. 1 nie 
As for de Tournon, the legate, he had orders 
to quit the capital. As ſoon as he got to Nantkin 
he publiſhed a mandate, entirely condemni 
all the Chineſe rites, in regard to the dead, an 
forbidding the uſing that expreſſion which the 
emperor uſed to ſignify the God, of beauenn. 
he legate .— was baniſhed to Macao, 
of which the Chineſe A the ſove- 
reignty, though they permit the Portugueſe to 
Nate 2 2 Whilſt he = in his 
confinement here, the pope ſent him a hat; but 
this only ſetved to make him die a cardinal, for 
he ended his days there in 1710. The enemies 
of the Jeſuits laid his death to their charge. It 
was ſufficient if they imputed, his baniſhment,. 
„„ in | | 
Theſe diviſions among ftrangers who came 
into the empire, on pretence of inſtructing it, 
preatly diſcredited the religion they preached. 
t ſuffered ſtill more when the court, who 
began to ſtudy the Europeans more nearly than 
heretofore, diſcovered, that not only the miſ- 
ſionaries were thus divided, but that likewiſe 
among the traders who came from Canton, 
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there were ſeveral ſeas, ſworn enemies to each 
other. | 

The emperor Camhi did not cool towards 
the Jeſuits, - but greatly towards "Chriſtianity, 
His ſucceſſor drove out all the miflionaries, and 
prtoſeribed the Chriſtian religion. This was 
partly the effect of thoſe diſputes and that in- 
ſolence, with which ſtrangers had pretended to 
know better than the emperor and his magi- 
rates, in what ſenſe the Chineſe honoured 
their anceſtors; _ 7 a 

Theſe diſputes, fo long the object of attention 
at Paris, as well as many others, ariſing from 
a mixture of idleneſs and reſtleſſneſs, are now 
utterly forgotten; people are ſurpriſed that th 
ever produced ſuch animoſities ; and the ſpirit 
of philoſophy, which daily gains ground, bids 
fair to ſecure the public tranquillity. | 
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A RECAPITULATION of the whole of the 
FoRECOING HIsTORY, with the PoinT of 
Lich in which it ought to be conſidered, 


1 now gone thro” the immenſe ſcene 


of revolutions, that the world has expe- 


rienced ſince the time of Charlemagne: and to 
what have they all tended? to defolation, and 
the loſs of millions of lives! Every great event 

has been a capital misfortune. Hiſtory has kept 
no account of times of peace and tranquillity ; 

it telates only ravages and diſaſters, = I 
c 
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We have beheld our Europe overſpread with 
barbarians after the fall of the Roman empire; 
and theſe barbarians, when become Chriſtians, 


continually at war with the Mahometans, or 
elſe deſtroying each other. 


We have ſeen Italy defolated by 8 


wars between city and city; the Guelphs and 
Gibellines mutually deſtroying each other; 
whole ages of conſpiracies, and ſucceſſive irrup- 
tions of diſtant nations, who have paſſed the 
Alps, and driven each other from their ſettle- 
ments by turns, till at. length, in all this beau- 
tiful and extenſive country, there remained 
only two ſtates of any conſideration governed 
by their own natives, vi. Venice and Rome. 
The others, namely Naples, Sicily, Milan, 
Parma, Placentia, and Tuſcany, are under the 
domir'on of foreigner s. 

The other great ſtates of Chriſtendom have 
all of them ſuffered. equally by wars, and inteſ- 
tine commotions ; but none of them have been 
brought under ſubjection thereby to a neighbour- 
ing power. The reſult of theſe endleſs diſtur- 
bances and perpetual jars has been only the 
ſeparating of ſome ſmall provinces from one 
ſtate, ta be. transfered to another. Flanders, 
for example, Which was the ancient peerdom 
* France, paſſed to the houſe of | Burgundy 

rom foreign hands, and. from this houſe to that 
of Auſtria ; and a {mall part of this Flanders 
came again into the hands of the French in the 
reign of Lewis XIV. Several provinces of An- 
cient Gaul were in former times diſmembered. 
Alſace, which was a part of Ancient Gaul, came 
after wards to belong to Germany, and is at 
this day a province of Erance: Upper Navarte, 

4 5 which 
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which ſhould be a demeſne of the elder branch 
of the houſe of Bourbon, belongs to the 
younger; and Rouſſillon, which was formerly 
the Spaniard's, now belongs to the crown of 
France. 110 L 
During all theſe ſhocks, there have been 
formed ſince the time of Charlemagne only 


two abſolutely independent republics, namely 


that of Switzerland and that of Holland. 

No one great kingdom has been able to ſub- 
due another. France, notwithſtanding the 
con zueſts of Edward III. and Henry V. not- 
withſtanding the victories and efforts of Charles 
V. and Philip II. has ſtill preſerved its limits, 
and even extended them; Spain, Germany, 
Great Britain, Poland, and the northern ſtates, 
are nearly the ſame as they were formerly. 

What then have been the fruits of the blood 


of ſo many millions of men, ſpilt in battle, and 


the ſacking of ſo many cities? Nothing great or 
conſiderable. The Chriſtian powers have loſt 
a great deal to the Turks, within theſe five 
centuries, and have gained ſcarcely any thing 
from each other. | 

All hiſtory then, in ſhort, is little elſe than 


2 long ſucceſſion of uſeleſs cruelties ; and if 


there happens any great revolution, it will bu 

the remembrance of all the paſt diſputes, wars, 
and fraudulent treaties, which have produced 
fo many tranſitory miſeries. 5 
In the number of theſe miſeries we may with 
juſtice include the diſturbances and civil wars 
on the ſcore of religion. Of theſe Europe has 
experienced two kinds, and it is hard to ſay 
which of them has proved moſt fatal to her. 
The fiſt, as we have already ſeen, on 
315% 8 
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Was the diſpute of the popes with the emperors 
and kings; this began in the time of Lewis 
the Feeble, and was not entirely at an end, in 
Germany, till after the reign of Charles V. in 
England, till ſuppreſſed by the reſolution of 
queen Elizabeth, and in France, till the ſub- 
miſſion of Henry IV. The other ſource of ſo 
much bloodſhed, Was the rage of dogmatizing. 
This has cauſed the ſubverſion of more than 
one ſtate, from the time of the maſſacre of the 
Albigenſes, to the thirteenth century, and ſrom 
the ſmall war of the Cevennois, to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth. The field and the fcaf- 
fold ran with blood on account of theological 
arguments, ſometimes in one century, ſometimes 
in another, for almoſt five hundred years, with- 
out interrupticn.z and the long continuance of 
this dreadful. ſcourge was owing to this, that 
morality was always neglected, to indulge a 

ſpicit of dogmatizing. 

It muſt therefore once again be acknowleged, 
that hiſtory in general is a collection of crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes, among which we have 
now and then met with a few virtues, and ſome 
happy times; as we ſometimes ſee a few ſcat- 
tered huts in a barren deſert. 1 
In thoſe times of darkneſs and ignorance, 
. which we diſtinguiſh. by the name of the middle 
., age, no one perhaps ever deſerved ſo well of 
mankind as pope Alexander VIII. It was he 
who aboliſhed vaſlalage, in a council which he 
held in the twelfth. century. It was this ſame 
pontiff who triumphed in Venice by his pru- 
dence, over the brutal violence of the emperor 
- Frederick Barbaroſſa, and who obliged Henry 
II. of England to aſk pardon of God and, man 
. VoI. R. | 11 | far 
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for the murder of Thomas Becket *. He reſtored 
the rights of the people, and chaſtiſed the wic- 
kedneſs of crowned heads. We have had oc- 
caſion to remark, that, before this ern, all Eu- 
rope, a very ſmall number of cities excepted, 


was divided between two ranks of pool, th 
or ſecular, and the villains, , or flaves. The 
lawyers who affiſted — — an | 
in fat no other ndmen, or — 
themſelves. And, if — at | 4 
are chiefly indebted for this happy change. Ul. 7 4 
is to him that ſo — — f 
berty was not univerſally extended. It has ne- 
ver made its way into Poland; the huſbandman 

lebe; 
it is the ſame in Bohemia, Suabia, and ſevernl 
France, in ſome of the provinces the moſt re- 
mote from the capital, we ſtill ſee remains of 
monks, who claim a right to all the goods of 
the — 


lords, or owners of lands, either 

ſtewards of fiefs, in age eir ſentences, were 

their rights, it is to pope Alexander 

ſplendour ; nevertheleſs, we know that this li- 

there i is ſtill a ſlave, and conſined to the 

other countries of Germany; and even in 

this ſlavery. r 
In Aſia, on the contrary, there are no flaves 


* e That isto lay, he obliged a great prince to do ſhameful | 
pennance, for a murder in which he had no concern; and by 
what means did he manifeſt this power? by employing all 
the villainous arts of prieſtcraft, to alienate the affeQions of 
the people from their natural ſovereign ; by excommunica- 
tions, interdictions, and abſolving the dubhecds from their 
oaths of allegiance. As for Becket, whom Alexander al- 
lo wed tc be canonized, we hope there are not three Britons, 
now living, who do not deteſt his character, as that of a 

icious fire-brand, whoſe pride, inſolence, and fanati- 
ciſm kept his ſovereign and his country in continual diſquiet. 


foregoing HIS TOR. W 
but thoſe which are purchaſed with , Or | 
taken priſoners in battle. In the Chriftian ſtates 
of Europe, they do not buy ſlaves, neither do 
they reduce their priſoners of war to a ſtate of 
ſervitude. The Afiatics have _ a domeſtic 
ſervitude 5 Chriſtians only a civil one. The 

, t in Poland is a bondman in the lands, 

t not in the houſe of his lord. We purchaſe 
houſhold-laves only from the negroes ; we are 
ſeverely. reproached for this kind of traffic, but 

: the people who make a trade of ſelling their 

| children, are more blameable than 

: thoſs who purchaſe » and this traffic is 
only a proof of our ſuperiority, He who vo- 
luntarily ſubjects himſelf to a maſter, is de 
ſigned by nature for a flave®. 

We have ſeen that, from time immemorial, 
they have tolerated all religions in Afia, much 
in the ſame manner as it is at preſent done in 
England, Holland, and Germany. We have 
obſerved, that this toleration was more general 
in Japan than in any other country whatever, 
till the fatal affair which rendered that govern- 
ment ſo inexorable. 

We may have obſerved, in the courſe vf fo 
many revolutions, that ſeveral nations, almoſt 
entirely ſa have been formed both in Eu- 
rope and Ala, in thoſe. very countries which 
were formerly the moſt civilized. Thus, ſome 
of the iſlands of the Archipelago, which were 

once ſo flouriſhing, are now little better than 
Indian habitations in America, The country 


_ © We apprehend that all the effects of all the people in 
France, or of any other arbitrary government, properly 
ſpeaking, belong to the crown; inaſmuch as the ſovereign 
can ſeize them at his pleaſure. | 


+ where 
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where formerly were the cities of Artaxates, 
Tigranocertes, and Colchos, are not now of 
half the value of ſome of our petty colonies. 
'There are in ſome of the iſlands, foreſts, and 
mountains in the very heart of Europe, a ſet 
of people, who are in nothing ſuperior to thoſe 
of Canada, or the negroes of Africa, The 
Turks are more civilized, but we hardly know 
of one city built by them; they have ſuffered 
the moſt noble-and beautiful monuments of an- 
tiquity to fall to decay, and reign only over a 
pile of ruius. td 

They have nothing in Aſia that in the leaſt 
reſembles our European nobility ; nor is there 
to be found throughout the whole Eaſt any one 
order of citizens, diſtinguiſhed from the others 
by hereditary titles, or particular privileges and 
indulgencies, annexed ſolely to birth. The 
Tartars ſeem to be the only people who have 
ſome faint. ſhadow: of this inſtitution, in the 
race of their Mirzas. We meet with nothing 
either in Turky, Perſia, the Indies, or China, 
that bears any ſimilitude to that body of nobility 
which forms an eſſential part of every European 
monarchy. We muſt go as far as Matabar to 
meet with any likeneſs to this fort of conſtitu- 
tion; and there again it is very different, and 
conſiſts in a tribe wholly dedicated to bearing 
arms, and which never intermixes, by marriage 
or otherwiſe, with any of the other tribes or 
caſts, and will not even condeſcend to hold any 
commerce with them. 

The greateſt difference between us and the 
Orientals, is in the manner of treating our wo- 
men. No female ever reigned in the Eaſt, un- 
leſs that princeſs of Mingrelia, whom Sir John 
Chardin tell us of in his voyages, and whom he 
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accuſes of robbing him. In France, tho' the wo- 
men cannot wear the crown, they may be re- 
gents of the kingdom, and have a right to every 
other throne, but that of the empire and Poland, 

Another difference, in our manner of treating 
women, is the cuſtom of placing about their 
perſons men deprived of their virility, a cuſtom 
which has always prevailed in Aſia and Africa, 
and has at times been introduced into Europe 
by the Roman emperors. At preſent there is 
not throughout all Chriſtendom two hundred 
eunuchs employed, either in our churches or 
theatres, whereas all the eaſtern ſeraglios ſwarm 
with them, | 9 
In ſhort, we differ in every reſpect, in reli- 


gion, policy, government, manners, food, 


cloathing, and even in our manners of writ- 
ing, expreſſing, and thinking. That in which 
we the moſt reſemble them is, that propenſity 
to war, ſlaughter, and deſtruction, which has 
always depopulated the face of the earth. It 
muſt be owned, however, that this rage has 
taken much leſs poſſeſſion of the minds of the 
people of India and China, than of ours. In 
articular, we have no inſtance of the Indians 
or Chineſe having made war upon the inhabi- 
tants of the North. In this reſpect they are 
much better members of ſociety than ourſelves; 
but then, on the other hand, this very virtue, 
or rather meekneſs, of theirs, has been their 
ruin; for they have been all enſlaved. | 
In the midft of the ravages and deſolations 


which we have obſerved during the ſpace of 


nine hundred years, we perceive a love for or- 
der which ſecretly animates human kind, and 
has prevented its total ruin. This is one of 
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the ſprings of nature which. always recovers its 
tone; it is this which has formed the code of 
all nations, and this infpires a veneration for 
the laws and the miniſters of the Jaws at Ton- 
quin, and in the iſland of Formoſa, the ſame 
as at Rome. Children reſpect their parents in 
all countries, and in every con IN others 
ſay what they will) the ſon is his father's heir; 
for, though in Turky the ſon of a Timariot 
does not inherit his father's dignity, nor, in 
India, the ſon of an Omra his lands; the reaſon 
is, becauſe neither the one nor the other belong 
to the father himſelf. A place for life is, in no 
country of the world, conſidered as an inheri- 
tance ; but, in Perſia, in India, and through 
out all Aſia, every native, and even every ſtran- 
ger, of whatſoever' religion, except in Japan, 
may purchaſe lands that are not part of the 
crown demeſnes, and leave them to his family, 
In our Europe, indeed, there are ſtill fome 
nations, where the law will not ſuffer a ſtran- 
ger to purchaſe a field or burying-place in their 
territories. The barbarous right of Aubaine, 
by which a ftranger beholds his father's eſtate 
o to the king's treaſury, ſtill ſubſiſts in all the 
hriſtian ſtates, unleſs where it is otherwiſe 
provided by private convention. 
We likewiſe have a notion, that in the 
eaſtern countries the women are all flaves, 
becauſe they are confined to the duties of do- 
meſtic life, If they were really flaves, they 
muſt become beggars at the death of their hui- 
bands, which 1s not the caſe ; the law every 
where provides a ſtated portion for them, and 
this portion they obtain in caſe of a divorce. 
In every part of the world, we find laws efta- 
bliſhed for the ſupport of families. | 
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In all nations there is a proper curb to arbi- 
trary power, either by law, cuſtom, or man- 
ners. The Turkiſh ſultan can neither touch 
the public treaſure, break the 1 Nr 
interfere with the inſide of the ſeraglios of any 


of his ſubjefts. The emperor of China cannot 


publiſh a ſingle edi, without the ſanction of a 
tribuna). Every ſtate is at times liable to vio- 


lent oppreflions ; the grand vizirs and the Iti- 


madoulets exerciſe rapine and murder, it is true, 
but are no more authoriſed ſo to do by the 
hws, the wild Arabs, or wandering Tar- 
fars, are to plunder the caravans. gfe 
Religion teaches the fame principles of mora- 
Fty to all nations, without exception; the ce- 
remonies of the Aſiatics are ridiculous, their 
belief abſurd, but their precepts are juſt; the 
derviſe, the faquir, the bonze, and the talopin, 
are always crying out, © Be juſt and beneficent,” 
common people in China are accuſed of 
being great cheats in trade ; they are perhaps 
to this. vice, by knowing that they 
can purchaſe abſolution for their crime of their 


| bonzes, for a trifling piece . The mo- 
, 


ral precepts tavght them are the indul- 
gence which is ſold them is bad. 
_. We are not to credit thoſe travellers and miſ- 


| fronaries, who have repreſented the eaſtern 


prieſts to us as perſons who preach up iniquity ; 
this is traducing buman nature, it is not poſ- 
fible that there ſhould ever exiſt a religious ſo- 
ciety, inſtituted for the encouragement or pro- 
pagation. of vice, 


We ſhould equally deceive ourſelves, were 
we to believe, that the Mahometan religion 
owes its eſtabliſhment wholly to the ſword. 


Hs The 
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The Mahometans have had their miſſionaries in 


the Indies, and at China; and the ſets of 
Omar and Ali diſpute with each other for pro- 
jelytes, even on the coaſts of Coromandel and 
Malabar. 1 

From all that we have obſerved in this 
fxetch of univerſal hiſtory, it follows, that 
whatcyzr concerns human nature, is the ſame 
from one end of the univerſe to the other, and 
that what-is dependant upon cuſtom differs, or, 


if there is any reſemblance, it is the effect of 


chance. The dominion of cuſtom. is much more 
extenſive than that of nature, and influences 
all- manners and all uſages. It diffuſes variety 
over the face of the univerſe. Nature eſtabliſhes 
unity, and every where ſettles a few invariable 
principles: the ſoil is ſtill the ſame, but cul- 
ture produces various fruits, 

As nature has placed in the heart of man, in- 
tereit, pride, and all the, paſſions, it is no won» 
der, that, during a period of about ſix centu- 
rich, We meet with almoſt a continual ſucceſſion 
ot Crimes and difaſters. If we go back to ear- 
lier ages, we ſhall find them no better. Cuſtom 
has ordered it ſo, that evil has every where 
operated in a different manner. 40H 
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Of the Porite Ars in Eugorz, at the 


Time of LEWIS XIV. 


I HAVE ſufficiently hinted, in the courſe of 

this hiſtory, that the public diſaſters it 
contains, and which ſucceed each other almoſt 
without intermiffion,: are at length erafed from 
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the regiſters of time. The ſprings, and minuter 
circumſtances: of politicks, ſink into obliviong . 
whilſt wiſe laws and inſtitutions, the monu+ 
ments produced by the arts and ſciences, contir 
nue for ever, | 

Of the immenſe crowd of ſtrangers that now 
travel to Rome, not-as pilgrims, but as perſons 
of taſte, hardly one is at the pains to enquire 
any thing concerning Gregory VII. or Boni- 
face VIII. they admire the -beautiful churches 
built by a Bramantes and a Michael Angelo, the 
2 arcs of a Raphael, and the ſculptures of a 

ernini; if they have genius, they read the 
works of Arioſto and Taſſo, and reverence the 
aſhes of Galileo. In England the exploits of 
Cromwell are ſcarcely mentioned, and the diſ- 
putes of the white and red roſes are almoſt for- 
gotten ; but Newton is ſtudied for whole years 
together: no one is ſurpriſed to ſee in his epi- 
taph, ** That he was the glory of mankind ;” 
but it would: be matter of great wonder in that 
country, to ſee the remains of any ſtateſman ho- 
noured with ſuch a title. 

I ſhould be glad, in this place, to do juſtice 
to all the great men, who, like him, were the 
ornaments of their country in the laſt century. 
I have called this the Age of Lewis XIV. not 

only becauſe this monarch patronized the arts 
much more than all the other kings, his cotem- 
poraries, put together, but allo, becauſe he ſaw 
all the generations of the princes of Europe 
thrice renewed. I have fixed this epoch ſome 
years before the time of Lewis XIV. and have 
carried it down ſome years after his deceale, as 
this was in fact the ſpace of time in which the 
human mind made the greateſt: progreſs. - , -+; 
2d 2 ' Hr'st 4 n 1 2K 
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- The Engliſh have made greater advances to- 


wards perfection, in almoſt every ſpecies of 


learning, from 1660 to the 4 ＋ time, than in 
all the preceding ages. I ſhall not here repeat 
what I have elſewhere ſaid, of Milton. It is 


true, he isaccuſed by ſeveral critics of a whim- 


fical extravagance in his deſcriptions, . fuch as 
that of the fools paradiſe; the walls of alabaſter 
with which the garden of Eden was ſurround- 


ed; the devits, who transformed ' themſelves 


from giants to pigmies, to take up leſs room 
in the counctl-chamber of hell, built all of pure 
gold; the firing of cannon in heaven ; the hills 


- that the combatants flung at each other's heads; 


angels on- horſeback, and angels whoſe bodies, 
"aſter being cut aſunder, unite again. He is 


; complained of for his prolixity and inceſſant re- 


petitions. They ſay he neither equals Ovid nor 


| -Heſiod, in that long deſcription of the forma- 


tion of the earth, animals, and man. His diſ- 
ſertations on aſtronomy are cenſured, as being 


too dry and unintereſting; his invention thought 


rather extravagant than- wonderful, and more 
diſguſtſul than ſtriking ; for inſtance, the long 
cauſeway over chaos; ſin and death enamour 

of each other, and having children by their in- 
ceſtuous commerce; Death, who lifts up his 
noſe, to ſnuff, through the immenſity ef chaos, 


the change which has befel the earth, as a ra- 
ven ſmells dead carcaſes“ The fame Death. 


who ſmells out fin, who ſtrikes with his petri- 
ſying club on the elements of Earth and Water, 
who, together with Heat and Humidity, be- 
coming four valiant generals of an army, lead- 
ing in battle · array the light armed erabrios of 
atoms. In ſhort, writers have exbauſted them- 


Fives in criticiſms on this celebrated work ; but 


A 2 . 
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tion is even more extrav 
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mere can be no end to the praiſes it merits. 
Milton will ever continue the boaſt and admira- 

tion of the Engliſh nation, will always be coni- 
pared to Homer, whoſe faults are equally great, 
and always preferred to Dante, whoſe imagina- 


Among the great nu 


Waller, the earls of Dorſet and Roſcommon, 
the duke of Buckingham, &c. the celebrated 
Dryden holds a diſtinguifhed place: he is equally 
famous in all the different ſpecies of poetry. 
His writings abound with a number of minute 
- particulars, at once natural and lively, animat- 
ed, bold, nervous, and pathetic; a merit in 
which he has been equalled by no other poet of 
his nation, nor exceeded by any one among 
the ancients. If Pope, who came after him, 
had not, in the latter part of his life, written 
bis Eſſay on Man, he would have fallen far 
mort of Dryden. | ; 

No nation has ever treated morality, in verſe, 
with ſo much energy and depth, as the Eng- 
liſh. In this I think ſeems to lie the greateſt 
merit of their poets, | 10 

There is another kind of varied literature, 
which requires a ſtill more cultivated and uni- 
verſal genius; this Addifon poſſeſſed in an emi- 
nent - He has not only immortalized 
his name by his Cato, which is the only Eng- 
liſh tragedy written with elegance and well ſup- - 
ported dignity, but his other writings, both mo- 
ral and critical, breathe the very ſoul of good 
taſte; here ſenſe is every where embelliſhed 


with the flowers of imagination; and his man- 
ner of writing may _—_ as a model to all na- 


- tions. 
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tions. There are ſeveral little pieces of Dean 
Swift, unmatched by any thing of the kind in 
e He is Rabelais improved. | 
The Engliſh are not acquainted with-funera 
orations, it not being the cuſtom with them to 
praiſe their kings and queens in their churches, 
but.pulpit eloquence, which, before the reign of 
Charles II. was very rude, became formed on a 
{udden. . Biſhop Burnet acknowleges, that this 
was owing to their, imitation of the French; 
perhaps they have even ſurpaſſed their maſters; 
they are not ſo ſtiſf, affected, and declamatony 
in their ſermons, as the French are. | 
It is alſo very remarkable that theſe iſlanders, 
who are ſeparated. from the reſt of the world, 
and who remained; ſo. long. untaught, ſhould 
have acquired at leaſt as much knowlege of an- 
"tiquity as is to be met,with at Rome, though 
the center of all nations. Maſham has un- 
veiled the dark accounts of ancient Egypt; no 
Perſian had ever a more perſect knowlege of 
the, religion; of Lorqaſter, than the celebrated 
Hyde. The hiftory, of Mahomet, and the times 
preceding bim, which was unknown to the 
Turks, 2 been fully illuſtrated by Hales, who 
made ſo many uſeful voyages to Arabia. 

T here is no country in the world, where the 
Cr iſtian religion has been fo ſtrongly attacked, 
and fo learnedly defended, as in England. From 
the time of Henry VIII. to that of Cromwell, 
they- carried on their diſputes. ike.the antient 
gladiators, who were wont to come into the 
arena to fight, with a ſeymetar in their hand, 
ald a bandage about their eyes. Some flight 
differences in doctrine and worſhip, were pro- 
ductive of the maſt bloody wars; whereas, 
ſince the reſtoration, to the preſent time, tho 


* 
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ſcarce a year has paſſed without ſome attack 
upon 8 the controverſy has not ex- 
cited the leaſt diſturbance; learning being the 
only weapon now employed on either ſide, in- 
ſtead of fire and ſword, as formerly. . 
But, it is in philoſophy that the Engiiſh have 
particularly had the maſtery over all other na- 
tions, Ingenious and ſpeculative-notions were 
out of the queſtion. The fables of the Greeks 
had been long laid aſide, and thoſe of the mo- 
derns ere to appear no more. Chancellor Ba- 
con firſt led the way, by aſſerting that we ſhoulg 
ſearch into nature in a new manner, and have 
recourſe to experiments. Boyle employed hig 
whole life in making them. This is no place 
for diſcuſſions on natural philoſophy; let it ſuf- 
fice to ſay, that, after three thouſand years of 
vain enquiries, Newton was the firſt who diſ- 
covered and demonſtrated the great law of na- 
ture, by which every part of matter tends to- 
wards. the center, and all the planets are retained 
in their proper courſe. He was the farſt who 
truly beheld light; before him we knew, noe 
what it was. TT no ant 
His principles of the mathematics, which 
contain a ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, entirely 
new and true, are founded on the diſcovery of 
what is called the Calculation of Infinites, the 
laſt effect of geometry, and which was executed 
by him at the age of twenty- four. This occa- 
ſioned that great philoſopher, the leamed Hal- 
ley, to ſay, That it will never be permitted 
any mortal to approach nearer to the Deity.“ 
umberleſs good geometricians and natural 
philoſophers were at once improved by his diſ- 
coveries, and encouraged to purſue the tract he 


bad. pointed out to them. Bradley at length 
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went ſo far as to diſcover the parallax of the 
fixed ſtars, at twelve millions of millions of 
miles diſtant from our little globe. 
The ſame Halley whom I have juſt men- 
tioned,, though no more than a private aſtrono- 
mer, had the command of one of the king's 
ſhips in the year 1698. In this ſhip he deter- 
mined the poſition of the ſtars of the Antarctic, 
or South Pole, and marked the different varia- 
tions of the compaſs in all the parts of the 
known world. e famous vo age of che Ar- 
gonauts was, in compariſon with is, no more 
than the paſling from one fide of a river to an- 
other in 2 boat; and yet this voyage of Halley's 
has ſcarcely been pokes of in Re. 
This indifference of ours for great things, 
when become too ſamiſiar, and the admiration 
paid by the ancient Greeks to the moſt trivial 
ones, is another proof of the prodigious ſupe- 
riority gf our age over the ancient times. Boi- 
leau in France, and Six William Temple in. 
England, obſtinately deny any fuch ſuperiority ; 
ey ſeem reſolved to depieciate their own apes 
in order to exalt themfelyes above it. This. 
diſpute bet veen the ancients and moderns is at 
decided, at leaſt as to philoſophy. There 
is not one of the ancient phiſoſophers, whoſe 
works are now made uſe of for the inſtruction- 
of youth, in any of the enMightned nations. 
. e alone might ſerve as a great inſtance 
of the advantage that the preſent time has over 
the fineſt ages of Greece, From Plato, down 
to him, there is one great chaſm, no one during 
all that interval having explained the operations 
of the foulz and a perſon who ſhould be ac- 
quainted with all that Plato has wrote, and ac- 


hi quainted 


+ 


but juſt to hold him in veneration, who made 


fo deteſtable, It was for a long time thought 
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quainted only with that, would have very little 
owlege, and even that erroneous. pies 
The Greek was indeed an eloquent writer; 

his apology for Socrates is a great piece of ſer- 

vice done to the learned of all nations. It is 


oppreſſed virtue fo venerable, and its perſecutors 


that he, who was ſo fine a moraliſt, could not 
be a bad natural philoſopher ; he was held al- 
moſt for a father of the church, on account of 
his Ternarion, which no one underſtood ; but 
what would be thought of a philofopher in our 
days, who ſhould tell us that matter is the au- 
thor; and that the world is a figure of twelve 
pentagons ? that fire is a pyrumi „and is linked 
to the earth by ares, ' How would a perſon 
e received, who ſhould go about to prove the 
immortality and metampſycoſis of the foul, by 
faying, that fleep comes from watching, watch- 
ing from ſleep, life from death, and death from 
life? Yet ſuch are the arguments that have been 
the admiration of fo many ages, and ideas (till 
more extravagant have knee continued to be 
made uſe of, in the education of mankind. 
Locke is the only one who has expliingd 
Human Underſtanding, in'a book whett& there 
are nothing but * 7 and what renders the 
work perſen that theſe truths are all clear. 
we would, once for all, ſee in what this 
laſt age has the ſuperiority over the faxmer bnes, 
we have only to caſt our eyes upon Germany, 
and the North. Dantzick has produced an He- 
velius, who is the firft aſtronomer that wasever 
well acquainted with the planet of the moon, 
no man before him having ever ſo carefully ex- 
amined the heayens ; among the many great 
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men whom this age has produced, no one is a 
more ſtriking example how juſtly it may be 
called the age of Lewis XIV. Hevelius loſt an 
immenſe library by fire. "The French monarch 
recompenſef the aſtronomer, with a preſent 
that far overpaid his Joſs. | 
In Holſtein, Mercator was the forerunner 
of Newton in geometry. The Bernouilli of 
Switzerland, were diſciples worthy this great 
man, and Leibnitz was for ſome time conſider- 
ed as his rival. 3 3 
The famous Leibnitz was born at Leipſick ; 
he ended his days in Hanover, like a true phi- 
Joſopher, believing in a God, like Newton, 
without conſulting the various opinions of man- 
kind. He was perhaps a man of the moſt uni- 
verſal learning in Europe; he was an hiſtorian 
indefatigable in his enquiries ; a profound civi- 
lian, who enlightened the ſtudy of the law by 
philoſophy, foreign as it may appear to that 
kind off ſtudy ; ſo thorough a metaphyſician, as 
to attempt "reconciling divinity and the meta- 
phyſics 5 a tolerable Latin poet; and Jaftly, ſo 
a mathematician, as to diſpute with, the 
great Newton the invention of the calculation 
of infinites, and to make it for ſome time 
doubted, which of them had the juſteſt claim to 
the honour of that diſcovery. © YO 
This was then the golden age of geometry. 
Mathematicians ſent frequent challeriges to each 
other, that is to ſay, problems to ſolve, much 
in the ſame manner as it is faid the ancient 
kings of Egypt and Aſia, fent znigr as to be 
anſwered by one another. The problems pro- 
poſed by theſe geometricians were of a much 
more difficult nature than the "Egyptian ænig- 
mas, and yet none of them remained unan- 
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ſwered, either in Germany; England, Italy, os 
France. There never was a more univerſal cor- 
reſpondence kept between. philoſophers than at 
this period, and Leibnitz contributed not a 
little to encourage it. A republic of letters was 
inſenſibly eſtabliſhed in Europe, in the midſt of 
the moſt obſtinate war, and the number of dif- 
fercnt religions; the arts and ſciences, all of 
them thus received mutual affiftance from 
each other, and the academies helped to form 
this republic. Italy and Ruſſia were united by 
the bonds of ſcience, and the natives of Eng- 
land, Germany, and France, went to ſtudy at 
Leyden. The famous phyſician Boerhaave was 
conſulted at the ſame time by the pope and the - 
czar of Muſcovy. His priveipal pupils bave in 
like manner drawn ſtrangers after them, and 
are in ſome meaſure become the phyficians of 
nations. The truly learned of every denomi- 
nation have ſtrengthened the bands of this grand 
ſociety of geniuſes, which is univerſally diffaſed, 
and every where independent. This correſ- 
pondence is {till carried on, and proves one of 
the greateſt comforts againſt the evils which 
ambition and politics ſcatter through the world, 
Italy has preſerved her ancient glory in this 
age, though ſhe has produced no new Taſſos 
not Raphaels. It is ſufficient that ſhe has once 
2 them. A Cabrera, a Zappi, and a 
ilicaia, have ſhewn that delicacy is always the 
portion of this nation. The Merope of Maffei, 
and the dramatic works of Metaſtaſio, are the 
beautiful monuments of the age. | 
The ſtudy of true natural iloſophy, as eſta- 
bliſhed by Galileo, ſtill keeps its ground in 
ſpite of the ancient philoſophy, v-hich has but 
t | too 
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too many bigotted admirers. The Caſſinis, Pe 
Vivianis, the Mandis, the Bianchinis, the Za- 
nottis, and many others, have ſpread over Italy 
the fame light which beamed in other coun- 
tries, and, though its principal-rays came from 
England, yet the Italian ſchools have been able 
to gaze on it in all its ſplendour. 
very kind of literature has been cultivated 
in this ancient feat of the arts as much as elſe- 
where, except in thoſe ſubjects where a liberty 
_ of thinking allows a greater feope to the genius 
in other nations. is age in particular has 
attained a better knowlege of antiquity than the 
vv, * Italy furniſhes more monuments 
than all Europe together, and in proportion as 
theſe have been brought to light, ſcience has 
become more extenſive. | 
We are indebted for this progreſs to ſome 
wiſe men and geniuſes, ſcattered in a ſmall 
number over ſome parts of Europe, almoſt all 
of them for a long time ; they 5 to perſecu- 


tions, and loft in oblivion; they have enlight- 
ened and comforted the world during the wars 
that ſpread deſolation through it. re are 
liſts to be met with elſewhere, of all thoſe who 
have been the ornaments of Germany, England, 
and Italy. It would be very improper, in a 

ſtranger, to pretend to rate the merits of ſo ma- 
ny ilſuſtrious men; let it ſuffice then to have 
— DREW the laſt age among 1 oe 
throughout Europe ter lights, than in 
the ages that —8 'S e 
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A Lift of the Children of Lzw1s XIV. The 


SOVEREIGN, Pcs cotemporary with 
him. His Gznerats and MixIs T ERS. 


The Children of Lewis XIV. 


E married Maria Thereſa of Auſtria, born 
in 1638, only daughter to Philip IV. by 


his firſt queen Elizabeth of France, and ſiſter 


to Charles II. and Margaret Thereſa, whom 


Philip IV. had by his ſecond wife Maria Anne 


of Auſtria, The nuptials of Lewis XIV. were 
celebrated the ninth day of July 1660, and 
Maria Therefa died in 1683. He had by her, 
Lewis the dauphin called Monſeigneur, born 
Nov. 1, 166 , who died at Meudon April 14, 
1711. Nothing was more common for-a con- 
ſiderable time before the death of- this prince 
than the following. proverb which was applied 
to him: « The Ton of a king, the father of a 
king, and never king.“ The event ſeemedtocoun- 
tenance the credulity of thoſe who place faith in 
predictions; but this ſaying was only a repetition 
of that which went about concerning Philip of Va- 
lois, and was moreover founded chiefly on Lewis 
XIV's own ſtate of health, who was much more 
robuſt than his ſon. This prince bad by Mary- 
Anne - Chriſtiana-Victoria of Bavaria, who died 
e 8 36-4 V. 
1. Lewis Duke of Bu y, who was born 
Augult 6, 1682, and died Feb. 18, 1712. He 
had iflue by bis dutcheſs, Maria Adelaide of 
Savoy, who died Feb. 12, 1712, N. —_— 
Bri- 
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Brittany, who died in 1705; Lewis duke of 
Brittany, who died in 1712; and Lewis XV. 
who was born Feb. 15, 1710. 

2. Philip, duke of Anjou, king of Spain; born 
Dec. 19, 1683, died July 9, 1746. 

5 Charles, duke of Berry, born Aug. 31, 
1686, died May 4, 1714. 

Lewis XIV. had two other ſons and three 
daughters, who all died young. 


His natural and legitimated Ohilthren, 


Lewis XIV. had by the dutcheſs of la Valliere, 
who turned carmelite nun June 2, 1674, took 
the habit June 4, 1675, and died une 6, 

1710, aged 6 5 
wis of Bourbon, count of Vermandois, 
born OR. a, 1667, died in 1683. 

Mary-Anne, called Mademoi vile de Blois, 
born in 1666, was married to Armand Far of 
Conti, and died in 1739, | 


Other natural and legi timated Children. 


Lewis-Auguſtus of Bourbon, duke of Main, 
born March 31, 100, died in 1736. 
Lewis-Cælar, count of Vexin, abbot of St. 
Dennis and St. Germain des Pres,” born in 
era died in 1683. 

— of Bourbon, count of Tou- 
louſe, born June 6, 1678, died in 173 | 
Loouiſa-Frances 'of urbon, cal ſ* Made- 
moiſelle de Nantes, born in 1673, was married 
to Lewis III. duke of Bourbon-Conds, and died 
in 174 
| Lode Maria of Bourbon, called Mademoiſelle 
= _ died in 1681. 

Frances 
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Frances-Mary, of Bourbon, called Mademoi- 
ſelle de Blois, born in 1677, was married to 
Philip II. duke of Orleans, regent of France, 
died in 1749. 

Io other ſons who both died young. 


Cotemporary Princes. 


P OP E S. 
Barberini Urban VIII. died in 15644 
It was he who firſt gave the title of eminence to 
the cardinals. 5 
Pamfilo Innocent &. 165 5 
Chigi Alexander VII. 1667 
Roſpiglioſi Clement * 1669 
Altieri Clement X. 5 nens 
O deſcalchi Innocent XI. 14185689 
Ottoboni Alexandęr VIII. 15691 
Pignatelli Innocent XII. . „ 1700 
| Albani Clement XI. 2102 21 
d The 9 * ee 

Ibrahim diet in 1 ps 1655 
Mahomet IV. n 687 
Soliman III. 0 be e ir 
Achmet II. | 4505 
Muſtapha II. 1703 
Achmet III. depoſed in * 
Emperors of 10880 any. | 

Ferdinand III. died in ls 4-4! 1657 
Leopold I. We ) ::+1 JOS 
Joſeph I. 1 1711 
Charles VI. 4 1740 


5 Hinę⸗ 
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Lig of l. 


Philip IV. "es — ewe 12 7160 
Gi. e bo 
* 4 F _ 1740. 
N King: le. bu 
John IV. duke of B diedin 16 
 Alphonlo-Heary, de —— 1683 
Peter 11. aber tain 
John V. os 1750 
Kings of England, Sentlng, — . 
Charles I. beheaded in by * 
Charles II. died in 1 E7 
ames II. — * 16 
illiam III. 
Anne Stuart 15 1 
George I. Emmer ” 2. Ny 
Kings of Donmart. 2 
riftian IV, died in KM N 
rederick * f e 1670 
Frederick W. l 3730 
King of Saved. . 2 
Chriſtina abdicated in 1654, tied 3 in 21689 
Charles-Guftavus 1660. 
Charles XI. 169 
| Charles XII. 


Staniſlaus 


Kings. of Profſia. 
Frederick I. diel in 
Frederick- William 


Michod:Foalbideits Mel ig | 

Alexis-Michalowi eg 
Iwan-Alexiowi ea 
Peter -Alexiowitz. 
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Ladiflaus Sigiſmond died in 
185 Cafimir abdicated 
Michael Wieſnowiſki 

nn Sobieſki 
rederick · Auguſtus. electot of Saxony 


1713 
11740. 


1645 


i 
* is 4 2 p 
nt. 1688 * 
— 
Marſhals of France, who either died in the huge of 
245 XIV. or ferved under | i 7 
TY Albret (Coxfar-Phabus) of the ro 
of Navarre, made marſhal of France 
notwithſtanding his high deſcent, he ma 
ſcruple to marry the daughter of Guenegaud, 


- 
+ f, 


18 * 90 
1853 
| "4 . 


ng's treaſurer, a young lady of great merit, 


in 1676. 


D Alegre (Yves) who ſerved in the armies of 
Lewis XIV. near ſixty years before he was made 
marſhal of France in 1724. He 

D' 4sfelit (Claud-Francis-Bidal), He acqui- 
red great reputation in the art of attacking nd, 


died in 1733. 


__ MansHats of France. - 
defending places. He was made marſhal of 


France in 1734. | 

" D' Aubuſſn (Francis de la Feuillade), made 
marſhal in 1675, the ſame who out of gratitude 
erected the ſtatue of Lewis XIV. in the Square 
des Victoires. He died in 1691. His ſon was 
not made marſhal till a long time after his death, 
viz. in 1725. N 
D' Aumont (Anthony), grandſon to the fa- 
mous John Marſhal # Names one of Henry 
IV's great generals. Anthony reps rt in- 
ſtrumental in gaining the battle of Rhetel in 
1650. He > marſhal's ſtaff given him as 
a reward, He died in 1669. | 

De Balincourt, made marſhal in 1746. 

* Berwick (James Fitz-James duke of), natural 
ſon to James II. king of England, by a ſiſter of 
the duke of Marlborough. He was created 
duke of Berwick in England by his father. He 
was likewiſe a duke of Spain and of France: 
he was made marſhal in 1706, and was killed 
at the ſiege of Philipſburg in 1734. 
 Baſſompiete (Francis de) born in 1579, a man 
well know in the world; but few people know 


ttt he cuuſed the ditch in the queen's courſe to 


be lined with ftone at his own expence. He 
was made marſhal in'1622, and died in 1646. 
; onds (Bernardine, Gigaul de), made mar- 
ſhal in 1668, died in 1694. | 
De Belle-Isle (Lewis Charles Auguſtus de 
Fouquet) diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war of 
- F770, is a duke and peer of France, and a prince 
of the empire, made marſhal in 1741. | 
"Bezons (James Bazin de) made marſhal in 
1709, died in 7733. . * 


Biron 
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Biron. (Armand Charles de Goutaut, duke of) 
He revived the ducal dignity in his houſe. 
Though he ſerved in all the wars of Lewis 
XIV. and loſt an arm at the ſiege of Landau, 
he was not malle marſhal till the year 1734. 

Boufflers (Lewis Francis duke of) made mar- 
ſhal in 1693, died in 1711. 

Du Bourg, (Eleonor Maria du Maine, count“ 
gained an important battle under Lewis XIV. 
but was not made marſhal till 1725, and died 
the ſame year. 

Brancas, (Henry de Villars de Serefſt) after 
having ſerved Lewis XIV. for a great number 
of years, was at length made marſhal in 
1734. b 
f Fond, (Urban de Maille, marquis of) bro- 
ther-in-law to cardinal Richelieu, was made 
marſhal in 1632, afterwards viceroy of Cata- 
lonia, and died in 1650. | 

Broglis (Victor Mauritius) ſerved in all thewars 
of Lewis XIV. and was at length made mar- 
ſhal in 1724, died in 1727. 

Broglis (Francis- Mary, duke of) fon to the 
former, one of the beſt lieutenant-generals in 


the wars of Lewis XIV. was made marſhal in 


I . | 
2 (James de) made marſhal in 1658, 
mortally wounded the ſame year at the fiege of 
Calais. | | | 
Catinat (Nicholas de) made marſhal in 1693. 
He blended the talents of the philoſopher 
with thoſe of the ſoldier. In the laſt battle 
in which he commanded, he gave for the 
word, Paris and St. Gaſſian, which latter was 
the name of his country ſeat, whither heretired 
Vor. IX, 1 and 
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and died like a philoſopher, (after having re- 
fuſed the blue ribbon,) in 1712. 

Chamilli. (Noet Bouton de) He was preſent 
at the ſiege of Candia, was made marſhal in 
1703, and died in 1715. 

Chateau-Renaud (Francis-Lewis Rouſſelet de) 
vice-admiral of France, a great ſea- officer, was 
made marſhal in 1703, died in 1716. 

Chauines (Honorius d' Albre, duke of) made 
marſhal in 1620, died in 1649. 

Chaiſeul (Claude de) the third marſhal of 
France of that name, received the ſtaff in 1698, 
died in 1711. * 

Clairamlault Philip Palluau de) made mar- 
ſhal in 1653, died in 1665. 

De Clermont - Tonnerre ſerved in the war of 
1701, but was not made marſhal till 1747. 

Coigui (Francis de Franquelot) was a long 
time a general officer under Lewis XIV. was 
pas marſhal in 1734. He gained two battles 
In Italy. 

Colin, (Gaſpard de) grandſon to the admiral 
of that name. He was made marſhal in 1622, 
and was killed at the head of the rebel army, 
under the count de Soiſſons, at 'Marfee, in 
1646. N 

Cregui (Francis de) made marſhal in 1668. 
He had the reputation of being the moſt proper 
officer to ſucceed marſhal Turenne. He died 
in 1687. | . 

D'Ejtampes (James de la Ferte-Imbaut) made 
raarſhal in 1651, died in 1668, T6 | 

D*Etrees (Francis Hannibal, duke) made mar- 
ſhal in 1626. It is very remarkable that at the 
age of ninety-three he was married to his ſecond 
wife, Mademoiſelle de Manican, who miſcarried 


by 
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e by him. He dicd in 1670, aged upwards of an 
hundred. 

it  D'Etrees (John) made vice-admiral of France 

n in 1670, and marſhal in 168 1. He died in 
1707. 

) TI Berkes( Victor · Maria) ſog to John D*Etrees, 

18 was like his father vice-admiral of France be- 
fore he was marſhal. It is remarkable that he 

e commanded in this quality the combined fleets 
of France and Spain in 1701, was made marſhal 

f in 1703, and died in 1707. | 

» Duras (James Henry de Durfort de) nephew © 


to the viſcount of Turenne, was made marſhal 
- in 1675, immediately after the death of his 
uncle, died in 17044. | 
f Duras (John de Durfort, duke of) made field 
marſhal by Lewis XIV. and marſhal of France 
in 1741, | | | 
Fabers (Abraham) made marſhal in 1658. 
People have been determined to aſeribe his for- 
tunes and death to ſupernatural cauſes; whereas 
there was nothing extraordinary in him but 
that he made his fortune entirely by his on 
merit, and that he refuſed the ribbon of the 
© order 3 notwithſtanding: that they would have 
diſpenſed with his giving the requiſite proofs: he 
Fare (de la) ſon to the marquis de la Fare, 
ſo famous for his pleaſing poetical writings. He 
was an officer in 1701, and marſhal in 1746. 
- Perti-Senneterre (Henry, duke of la) made 
marſhal in 1651, died in 1681. | 
Force (James Nompar de Caumont dela) made. 
marſhal: 1622. The ſame who eſcaped the 
great maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, and who 
has given an account of that affair in his me- 
| I 2 moirs, 
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moirs, which are til] preſerved in the family. 
He died in 1652, at the age of 97. 

Foucault (Lewis) count of Daugnon, made 
marſhal in 1653, died in 1659. 

Gaſſion (John de) was bred up under the 
great Guſtavus,” made marſhal in 1643. He 
was a Calviniſt by religion. He would never 
marry, faying, that he ſet too little value upon 
life to ſhare it with any one. He was killed 
at the ſiege of Lens in 1647. 

Gramont (Anthony de) made marſhal in 1641, 


died in 1678. 


Gramont (Anthony de) grandſon to the for- 
mer, made marſhal in 1724. He was father 
to the duke of Gramont, who was killed at the 
battle of Fontenoi. He died in 1725. 

GErancei (James Rouxel, count of) made mar- 
ſhal in 1651, died in 1680. 

Guebriant(John-Baptiſt de Budes) made mar- 
ſhal in 1642, one of the moſt famous ſoldiers of 
his time. He was killed in 1643, at the ſiege 


of Rotweil, and interred with great funeral pomp 


in the church of Notre-Dame. | 

_ Harcourt (Henry, duke of) made marſhal in 

1703, died in 1718. His fon has ſince been 

made a marſhal in 1746. inn 
Hoequincourt (Charles de Mouchi) made mar- 

ſhal in 1651, was killed in the ſervice of the 


enemy before Dunkirk in 1658. 


Hopital (Nicholas del) captain of the guards 
of Lewis XIII. made marſhal in 1677 for kil- 
ling marſhal d'Ancre. But he was deſerving of 
that dignity beſides by many noble actions. We 
reckon him among the marſhals of this age, 
becauſe he died under the reign of Lewis XIV 


in 1644. | 
| | Hu- 
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Humieres (Lewis de Crevan, marquis of) made 
marſhal in 1668, died in 1694. 

Jeyeuſe (John-Armand de) made marſhal of 
France in 1693, died in 1710. n | 

D' Eſenghein, an officer under Lewis XIV. 
made marſhal in 1741. 

Lorge, (Guy Alphonſo de Durfort de) ne- 
phew to the viſcount of Turenne, made mar- 
ſhal in 1676, died in 1702. 

Luxembourg (Francis-Henry de Montmo- 
renci, duke of) was bred up under the great 
Condé, made marſhal in 1675. There have 
been ſeven marſhals of France of this name, 
excluſive of conſtables ; and there has not been 
a reign ſince the eleventh century without ſome 
perſon of this family at the head of the armies. 
He died in 1695. 4 

Luxembourg (Chriſtian- Lewis de Montmo- 
renci) ſon to the former. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the war of 1701, was made a marſhal 
in 1747. 112 4011 N 

Maillebois, ſon to the miniſter of ſtate Deſ- 
marets, having diſtinguiſhed himſelf on every 
occaſion ſince the was of 1701, he was made 
marſhal in 1741. 1 | - | 

Marfin or Muarchin (Ferdinand count of) 
having left tbe ſervice of the houſe of Auſtria 
for that of France, he was made marſhal in 
1703s and died at Furin in 1706. 

De Malignon (Charles-Auguſtus Goion de 
Gace) made marſhal in 1708, died in 1729. 

Maulevrier-Langeron, made marſhal, 1745. 

Medaui (James Leonor Rouxel de Grancei, 
count of) was not made matſhal till the year 
1724, though he gained a complete victory in 
1706. He died in 1725. | 

14 | De 
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De la Meilieraie (Charles de la Porte) was 
made marſhal in 1639, in the reign of Lewis 


XIII. wao preſented him with the marſhal's 
ſtaff, on the breach of the city of Hedin. He 


was grand-maſter of the ordnance; and had 


tne character of being the beſt officer in France 
jor the conduct of a ſiege. He died in 1664. 
Monteſquiou (Peter, count of Artagnan) made 
r:arthal in 1709, died in 1725. | 
Montreuel (Nicholas Auguſtus de la Baume) 
made marſhal in 1702, died in 1716. 
Afote-Floudanceurt (Philip de la) made mar- 
mal in 1642, and confined in the caſtle” of 
Fierre-en-Ceſe, in 1643. It is obſervable, that 
there was not one general during the admini. 
ſtrations of Richelieu and Mazarin, but that 
were either baniſhed or impriſoned. He died 


in 1657. His grandſon was made a marſhal in 


4 


Rouſſillon in 1706, and 


having taken Gironne. 


1747 


Nangis, {Lewis Armand de Brichanteau.) He 


ſerved with reputation under marſhal Villars, 


in the war of 1701, and was made a marſhal 


* himſelf by Lewis XV. 1 


Movgilles (Philip de Montaud de Benac, duke 


.. of)- made ; marſhal. in 1675. Commanded at 
Candia, under the duke of Beaufort, and ſuc- 
.. Ceeded him at his death. He died in 1684. 


Noailles (Anne Julius, duke of) made mar- 


ſhal in 1693. He ſignalized himſelf in Spain, 


where he gained the battle of Ter. He died in 
470, 175 hut 4 
Woailles (Adrian Maurice) ſon to the former, 


was made general and commander in chief in 
355 of Spain, after 
He was not made mar- 
ſhal of France till 1734. He had the direction 


ot 
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of the finances in 1715; and has ſince been 
miniſter of ſtate. 

Pleſſis-Pralin (Czar, duke of Choiſeu), count 
of) made marſhal in 1645. He had the honour 
of beating the viſcount of Turenne, at Rhetel, 
in 1650. He died in 1675. | 4 

Puiſegur (James de Chaſtenet de) made 
marſhal in 1734, ſon to James Puiſegur, lieu- 
tenant-general, under Lewis XIII. and Lewis 
XIV. who gained great reputation, and left a 
volume of memoirs, . The marſhal himſelf has 
written upon war. He was a perſon conſulted 
by the miniſtry upon all critical occaſions. 

Richelieu (Lewis Francis Armand du Pleſſis, 
duke of,) a brigadier under Lewis XIV. gene- 
ral and commander in chief at Genoa, made 
marſhal in 1748, took the iſland of Minorca 
from the Engliſh in 1756. 64 galls 

Rochefort (Henry Lewis, marquis of Alongni, 
and Sz of) made marſhal in 1675 died 
in 1676. 45 wy 

j 64417 (Anthony Gaſton John Baptiſt, 
duke of) made marſhal in 1724. 

Neoſen (Conrad de) general to James II. in 
Treland, made marſhal in 1703, died in 1715. 
Saint- Luc (Timoleon d'Epinai de) ſonꝰto the 
valiant Saint-Luc, whoſe panegyric is to be 
found in Brantome. He was made marſhal in 
1628, died in 1644. | | 
 Schomberg (Frederick Armand) was bred up 
under Frederick Henry, prince of Orange, 
made marſhal in 1675, duke of Mertola in Por- 
tugal, governor and generaliſſimo of Pruſſia, 
duke and general in England. He was a zea- 
lous proteſtant, and quitted France upon the 
4. 8 
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revocation of the edit of Nantz. He was 
killed at the battle of the Boyne in 1690. 

Schulembourg (John de) count of Mondejeau, 
a native of Pruſſia, made marſhal in 1658 ; 
died in 1671. h 

Tallard (Camillus d'Oſtun, duke of). He 
concluded the two Treaties of Partition, was 
made marſhal of France in 1703, miniſter of 
ſtate in 1726, and died in 1728. 

7% (René de Frouillai) made marſhal in 
1793» died in 1725. 

wrenne (Henry de la Tour, viſcount of} 
born in 1611, made marſhal of France in 1644, 
field-marſhal-general in 1660; died in 1675. 

Vauban (Sebaſtian le Pretre, marquis of ) 
made marſhal in 1703, died in 1707. | 

Villars ( Lewis Claudio, duke of) who took 
the name of Hector, made marſhal in 1702, 
preſident of the council of war in 1718, repre- 
ſented the conſtable of France at the coronation 
of Lewis XV. in 1722, and died in 1734. 

Villeroi (Nicholas de Nieuville, duke of) go- 
vernor to Lewis XIV. 1646, made marſhal the 
lame year, and died in 1685, 

Fillerai (Francis de Nieuville, duke of) ſon 
to the former, governor to Lewis XV. made 
marſhal in 1693. His father and himſelf were 
chiefs of the council of the finances; a title with- 
out office, but which gave them a right to a 
_ ſeat in the king's council. He died in 1730. 
Vivonne (Lewis- Victor de Rochechouart, duke 
of) gonfalonier, or great ſtandard- bearer to the 
church, general of the gallies, viceroy of Meſ- 
ſina, and marſhal of France in 1675. He is 
not reckoned the principal marſhal of the navy, 

SOR. 48 
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as he ſerved a conſiderable time by land. He 
died in 1688. | 

D'Uxelles (Nicholas Chalon du Ble, marquis) 
made marſhal in 1703, and preſident of the 
council for foreign affairs in 1718. He died in 


1730. 
Great Admirals of France in the Reign of Lewis 
XIV. 


Armand de Maille, marquis of Brez&, made 
grand-maſter, chief, and ſuperintendant-gene- 


ral of navigation and commerce, in France, in 
1643; was killed at fea by a cannon-ball, June 


14, 1646. | 
Anne of Auſtria, queen-regent of France, 
ſuperintendant of the French ſeas in 1646, re- 
ſigned in 1650. 8 5 
Cæſar, duke of Vendome, and of Beaufort, 
made grand-maſter and ſuperintendant-general 


of navigation and commerce in France in 1650. 


Francis de Vendome, duke of Beaufort, ſon 
to Cæſar, was killed at the battle of Candy, 
June 25, 1679. | 

Lewis of Bourbon, count of Vermandois, 
legitimated fon of France, made admiral in 
the month of Auguſt 1669, when only two 
years of age ; died in 1683. 

Lewis Alexander of Bourbon, legitimated ſon 
of France, count of Toulouſe ; made admiral in 


1683, died in 1737. | : 


Generals of the Galleys of France. 


Armand, John du Pleſſis, duke of Richelieu, 
peer of France, made in 1643, during the life- 
| I 5 time 
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- time of Francis his father, reſigned this poſt in 
1661, and was ſucceeded by 
Francis, marquis of Crequy, who likewiſe 
reſigned in 1669, a year after being named mar- 
mas of France. 

Lewis Victor de Rochechouart, count and 
aſterwards duke of Vivonne, prince of Tonnai- 
Charente; made in 1669. | 

Lewis de Rochechouart, duke of Mortemar, 
in reverſion from his father, died April 3, 1688. 

Lewis-Auguſtus of Bourbon, legitimated fon 
of France, prince of Dombes, duke of Maine 
and Aumale ; made in 1688, reſigned in 1694. 

Lewis Joſeph, duke of Vendome, made in 
1694, died in 1712, 
| Be. Sire de F rouillai, count of Teſſẽ, made 
marſhal of France in 1712, and Wen in 

1716. 
Tbe chevalier D' Orleans, made in 1716, 
died in 1748. Since his death, this lait) has 
deen united to the Admiralty. | 


(ancellors. 


Charles ae . de Chateau- 

neuf, keeper of the ſeals, died in 1653 
Peter Seguier — 1092 
Matthew Molé, keeper of the ſeals 15656 


Stephen D' Aligre 1677 
Michael le Tellier | 1685 
Lewis Boucherat 1699 

Lewis Phélipeaux de Pontchartrain,” died 

in 1727, continued in office till 914 

D Francis Voiſin 1717 


Miniſters. 


Julius Mazarin, cardinal n 
died in ; * 1661 
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Superintendants of the Finances. 


Cl. Bouthillier, died in 165651 
Abel Servien | 1659 
Cl. de Meſmes, count D'Avaux 1650 
Nicholas Bailleul _ 1652 
Charles de la Nieuville 1653 
Emeri, (his name was Michael Perticelli) 

René de Longuiel de Maiſons 4007 


Nicholas F ouquet . I 1680 


GS of State. 


Henry-Auguſtus de Lomenie de Brienne, 


died in 1666 
Cl. Bouthillier, ſuperintendant of the 
finances 1651- 
Lewis Phelipeaux de la V rilliere _ 1681 
Abel Servien, ſupcrintendant of, the | 
finances e, 100 
Leon Bouthillier de Chavigni 1652 
Fr. Sublet des Noyers, ſuperintendant of 
the buildings 1645 
H. de Guenegaud de Planci 1676 
Michael le Tellier, chancellor 1685 


Lewis Phelipeaux de la Vrllliere, reſigned 


in od 669 
Hugh de Lionne 15671 
Henry Lewis de Lomenie de Brienne 168 
John Baptiſt Colbert, comptroller- general 1683 
John Baptiſt Colbert de Seignelai 1690 


_ 


um 8 


+ When this man was arreſted, the office of ſuperinten- 
dant of the finances was ſuppreſſed, 


L 6. - Er. 
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Fr. Michael le Tellier de Louvois 1691 
Ch. Colbert de Croifi 1696 
Simon Arnauld de Pompone 1699 


Baltheazar Phelipeaux de Chateauneuf 1700 
Lewis Francis Mary le Tellier de Barbe- 


ſteux 82 
Lewis Phelipeaux de Pontchartrain, chan- 
cellor | 1727 
Dan. Fr. Voiſin, chancellor | 1717 
Lewis Phelipeaux de la Vrilliere war © 
Michael Chamillard, comptroller-general 
of the finances I721 
Jerom Phelipeaux de Pontchartrain, re- 
ſigned in 1715, died in 1747 
John Baptiſt Colbert de Torci 1746 
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C HAP. CCXIV: 


A CATALOGUE of moſt of the French Writers 
who flouriſhed in the Age of Lewis XIV. to 
ſerve towards the Literary Hiſtory of that 


Age. 


Hadi (James) was born in Bearn in 1558. 
He was celebrated for his Treatiſe upon the 
Chriſtian Religion; but he afterwards hurt the 
reputation of that work by another, called the 
Opening of the ſeven Seals. He died in Ire- 
land in 1727. i 
+ Abadie, or L' Abadie, (John) was born in the 
province of Guienne in 1610. He was firſt a 
Jeſuit, then a Janſeniſt, and afterwards a Pro- 
teſtant ; and at laſt wanted to form a ſe of his 
own, and unite with La Bourignon, who made 
him this reply,“ That every one had their parti- 
cular ſhare of the holy ſpirit, and that her's was 
greatly ſuperior to his.” He has left thirty-one 
volumes of fadatical writings. I have given him 
a place here only as an example of the weakneſs 
of human underſtanding. He was not, how- 
2 without his diſciples. He died at Altena in 
1674. 

83 (Nicholas Perrot d'), of an ancient 
family, of the parliament of Paris, was born at 
Vitri in 1606. He was an elegant tranſlator, 
and every one of his performances of this kind 
was e the Beautiful Infidel. He died poor 
in 1664. 

Acheri (Luke d'), a Benedictine monk: he was 
a great and judicious compiler: he was born in 
1609, and died in 1685. > ah 

Alexan- 
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Alexander (Noel), a Dominican, born at 
Rouen in 1639. He was author of: many theo- 
logical pieces; and had great diſputes, concern- 
ing the Chineſe cuſtoms, with the Jeſuits chat 
returned from thence: he died in 1724. 
Amelot de la Hauſſaie (Nicholas) was born at 
Orleans in 1634. His tranſlation with political 
notes, and bis hiſtorical writings, are greatly 
ſought after; but bis alphabetical Memoirs are 
very faulty. He was the firſt who ever furniſhed 
a ttue idea of the Venetian government. The 
ſenate took umbrage at his hiſtory, being ſtill 
prepoſſeſſed with the old miſtaken notion, that 
there are certain political myſteries which ought 
not to be revealed. Smce+then, however, it has 
been diſcovered that there are no ſuch myſteries, 
and that true policy conſiſts in being rich, and 
keeping good armies. on foot. Amelot tranſlated 
and commented upon Machiarel's/Prince, a work 
which was long the favourite of petty lords, who 
diſputed for ill governed territories; but became 
uſeleſs at the time that ſo many mighty princes, 
always in arms, ſuppreſſed the ambitious views of 
the weaker. Amelot thought himſelf the great- 
eſt politician in Europe; but he could never riſe 
above a middling ſtation, and at length died ex- 
tremely poor: the reaſon was, that he was a po- 
litician in genius only, and not in charadter. He 
died in 1706. 
Amelatte (Dionis), born at Saintongue in 1606. 
He belonged to the oratory : he is principally 
known by a tolerable good verſion of the New 
Teſtament, He died in 1678. 5 F 
Amonton, (William), born at Paris in 1663: 
he was an excellent mathematician, He died in 
1699. | „ bas bait 
4 An 
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Anci/lon (David) was born at Metz in 1617: 
he was a Calviniſt, and, together with his ſon 
Charles,” who died at Berlin in 1715, gained 
ſome literary reputation. 4 895. 8 

Anſelm, an Auguſtin monk. He was the firſt 
who compiled a genealogical hiſtory of the great 
officers of the crown, which has been continued 
and augmented by Du Fourni, auditor of ac- 
counts. We have but a very confuſed notion of 
what conſtitutes the great officers of the crown. 
It is generally thought they are thoſe who bear 
the title of great, in virtue of their office; as 
grand maſter of the horſe, and grand cup-bearer.: 
but the conſtables, the marſhals, and the chan- 
cellors, are great officers, though they do not 
bear the title of great ; and there are others who 
do bear this title, and yet are not reckoned great 
officers. The captain of the guards, and the firſt 
gentleman of the bedchamber, ate, in fact, be- 
come great | officers, though they are not reck- 
oned ſuch by father Anſelm. However, there is 
nothing certain on this head; and there is as 
great confuſion: and uncertainty in regard to all 
the rights and titles in France, as there is order 
and regulation in the adminiſtration. ' He died 
in 1694. Ie L911 n S vous 

Arrauld (Anthony), a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
born in 1612, and the twentieth ſon of that Ar- 
nauld who pleaded againſt the Jeſuits. He is 
univerſally known for his eloquence, his erudi- 
tion, and his diſputes, which acquired him ſo 
much reputation, and made him at the ſame 
time ſo unfortunate, according to our ordinary 
ideas of things, which place exile and poverty in 
the number of misfortunes, without refeQling that 
glory, friends, and an healthy old age, were the 


I por- 
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portion of this famous man. Tt is ſaid, in the 
ſupplement to Moreri, that Arnauld, in 1689, 
in order to ingratiate . himſelf with the court, 
compoſed a libe] againſt king William, under 
the title of © a true Picture of William- Henry 
of Naflau, the modern Abfalom, Herod, Crom- 
well, and Nero.” This ſtile, which reſembles 
that of father Garaſſe, is very unlike Arnauld's. 
Befides, he never entertained a notion of flatter- 
ing the court. A book with fo groſs a title 
would have met with a very bad reception from 
Lewis XIV. and thoſe who aſcribe this work, 
and the view in which it was written, to the 
famous Arnauld, are ignorant that writing books 
was no kind of introduction to that court. This 

eat man died at Bruſſels in 1694. 

Arnauld d' Andilly (Robert), elder brother to 
the former, was born in 1588. He was one of 
the great writers of Port-Royal. His tranſlation 
of Joſephus, which is the moſt eſteemed of all 
his works, was preſented by him to Lewis XIV. 
at the age of 85. He was father of Simon Ar- 
nauld, marquis of Pompone and miniſter of 
ſtate, who, notwithſtanding his high character 


and intereſt, was unable to prevent the diſgrace 


which befel his uncle the doctor of the Sorbonne, 
on account of his diſputes. He died in 1674. 
Aubignac (Francis d'). He was born in 1604. 
He had never any other maſter but himſelf : he 
was attached to cardinal Richelieu ; but a great 
enemy to Corneille. His Pratigue des Theatres, 
or Practice of the Stage, ſtill continues to be read; 
but he plainly proved by his tragedy of Zenobia, 
that knowledge does not give talents. He died 


in 1676, 
Aubri 
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Aubri (Anthony) was born in 1616. We 
have the lives of cardinal Richelieu and Maza- 
rin written by him, which, though indifferent 
productions in themſelves, afford ſome inſtruc- 
tion. He died in 1695. 

D' Aunai (the counteſs). Her Memoirs and 
Travels into Spain, ether with ſome romances 
written in an eaſy ſtile, have gained her ſome 
reputation. She died in 1705. | 

D' Auvrigni, the Jeſuit. Hezis author of“ A 
new Method of writing Hiſtory.” We bave his 
«© Chronological Annals from the Year 1601 to 
1715,” in which every thing of importance that 
paſſed in Europe, during that ſpace of time, is 
accurately and conciſely related. He is very ex- 
act in the dates of his tranſactions. No writer 
has ever made a juſter diſtinction between truth, 
falſhood, and uncertainty, He has likewiſe 
compoſed Eccleſiaſtical Memoirs; but unhappily 
they are tainted with a party-ſpirit, Marcel and 
he have both been eclipſed by the preſident He- 
naut in his Chronological . Hiſtory of France, 
which is the moſt conciſe, and at the ſame time 
the moſt complete work of the kind eyer pub- 
liſhed, and the moſt convenient for the reader, 

Baillet (Adrian) was born in the neigbbour- 
hood of Beauvais in 1649 : he was a famous cri- 
tic. He died in 1706, | | | | 

Baluze (Stephen), of the Limouſin, born in 
1631. He formed the collection of MS. in Col- 
bert's library : be continued bis labours until the 
age of eighty-eight. We are indebted to him 
for ſeyen volumes of ancient Monuments, He 
ſuffered exile for defending the pretenſions of 
the cardinal de Bouillon, who imagined himſelf 
independent of the king, and founded his pre- 

tenſtons 
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tenſions on being born of a ſovereign ptince, 
during the time when that prince was ſtill in poſ- 
ſeſfon of Sedan. He died in 1718. - 

Ba zac (John Lewis) was born in 1504. He 
was very eloquent, and the firſt who founded the 
prize for eloquence : he had the patent of hiſto- 
riographer of France, and counſellor of ſtate, 
which he called ſplendid trifles. He died in 
1654. | 
Barbeirac (Jobn) was born at Beziers in 1674. 
He was 2 Calvinift, was profeſſor of law aud 
hiſtory at Lauſanne, and was the tranſlator and 
commentator of Puffendorf and Grotius. Thefe 
treatiſes upon the laws of nations, and upon peace 
and war, which have never been ſerviceable in 
any treaty of peace, nor in any declaration of 
war, nor to ſecure the right of any perſon, ſeem 
to be a conſolation to the people for the evils 
which have been wrought by force and policy, 
by giving them ſuch an idea of juſtice as ſeems, 
like the portraits of celebrated perſons, to ſhew 
us thoſe we cannot otherwiſe fee. He died in 
172 90%ę ³ ett A1 

Hhier Darcourt (John), known among the 
Jeſuits by the name of the Advocate Sacrus, ar d 
in the world by his Criticiſm on the Dialogues cf 
Father Bouhours, and by his excellent pleading 
for a perſon who was put to the rack. He was 
a long time protected by Colbert, who made him 
comptroller of the king's buildings; but having 
Joi his protector, he died in miſetv in 1694. 
 Barbier (mademoiſelle). This lady wrote ſe- 
veral tragedies. ” > 
'7 Baron (Michael). The pieces which he pub-. 
- liſhed under his own name are thought not to 
de his: his chief excellence was as a * 
. Wnic 
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which art he roſe to a degree of perſection rare- 
ly to be found, and that ſeemed peculiar to Him- 
ſelf, - The theatric art requires all the gifts of 
nature, joined to a great underſtanding and un- 
wearied application; and yet this art do many 
obllinately contemn. The preachers were fre- 
quent!y wont to come to the nouſe, and lit in a 
clofe box. with a grate before it, to rudy Baton, 
and afterwards go and declaim againſt the age. 
It is cuſtomary for the conleſſot of a player, who 
is about to die, to require him to 'renoance- his 
profefſion.” Baron had quitted the ſtage in 1691, 
upon ſome Gif} ke; and returned to it again in 
1770, when he was ſixty-eight years, old. He 
continued to be admired: as a play er until 1729: 
he was then near ſcventy- eight, and retired from 
'the ſtage a ſecond time, and died the ſame year. 
On his death · bed he proteſted, that he had never 
had the leaſt ſcruple to repeat before the public 
the maſter- pieces of wit and morality of the cele- 
brated writers of the nation; and that he thought 
nothing could be ſo abſurd as to annex an idea 
of ſhame to the repeating that which it was glo- 
rious to compoſe. 

Baſnage (James) was born-at Rogen in 63 
He was a Calviniſt, and a paſtor at the Hague; 
but he was fitter to be a miniſter of ſtate than of 
a pariſh. Of all his books, his hiſtory of the 
Jews, of the United Provinces, and of the 
Church, are the moſt eſteemed. Books on tem- 
porary ſubjects die with the circumſtances that 
-pave birth to them, while works of general uti- 
lity remain for ever, He died in 1723. 

Baſuage de Beawval (Henry) of Rouen, pro- 
feſled the law in Holland, but was more of a 
panoragict; and wrote upon "Folcration * Re- 

ligion. 
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ligion. He was a man of great induſtry, and 
publiſhed an edition of Furetier's Dictionary 
with' additions. He died in 1710. | 
© Baſſomprere (Francis, bars of). Though 
his memoirs properly belong to the age preced- 
ing that of Lewis XIV. yet we give him a place 
in this catalogue, as having died in 1646. 

Baudran (Michael) was born at Paris in 1633. 
He was a geographer, but inferior in reputation 
to Sanſon. He died in 1700. 

Bayle (Peter) was born at Carlat, in the 
county of Foix, in 1647. He retired into Hol- 
land rather as a philoſopher than a Calviniſt. 
He was perſecuted in his life-time by Jurieux, 
and after his death by the enemies to philoſophy. 
Could he have foreſeen how univerſally his Dic- 
tionary would be read, he would have made it 
ſtill: more uſeful, by retrenching obſcure and in- 
creaſing: the illuſtrious names; he is more eſ- 
teemed for his excellent manner of reaſoning than 
for his ſtile, that being frequently too prolix, 
looſe, and incorrect; and fometimes ſo fami- 
liar as to fink into a degree of lowneſs: he 
was rather a great logician than a profound phi- 
loſopher: he underftood ſcarcely any thing of 
natural pbiloſophy, and was wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the diſcoveries of the great Newton. 
Almoſt all his philoſophical articles take for 
granted, or elſe contradict a Carteſian theory, 
which has no longer any exiſtence : he knew 
no other definition of matter than extent: 
its other acknowledged or ſuppoſed. properties 
have at length given birth to true philoſophy. 
There have' been new demonſtrations and new 
doubts, fo that the ſceptical Bayle is in ſeveral 
places not enough of the ſceptic : he lived _ 

| die 
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died like a wiſe man. Des Maiſeux has written 
his life, of which he has made a large volume, 
whereas it ought not to have exceeded ſix pages. 
The life of a ſedentary writer is to be found in 
his works. He died in 1706. 
Beaumont de Perefixe (Hardouin) was pr 

tor to Lewis XIV. and archbiſhop of Paris. His 
Hiſtory of Henry IV. which is only an abridg- 
ment, inſpires us with a love for that great 
prince, and is well calculated to form a good 
king. He compoſed it for the uſe of his royal 
pupil. It was thonght that Mezerai had a ſhare 
in writing it : there is indeed a good deal of his 


manner in it; but Mezerai was not maſter of 


that affecting ſtile in many places fo. worthy 
of- the prince whoſe life Perefixe wrote, and of 
him to whom he addreſſed. it. Thoſe excellent 


counſels for governing alone were not inſerted 


until the ſecond edition, after the death of car- 


dinal Mazarin. We can form a much juſter 
idea of Henry IV. from a peruſal of this hiſto- 


ry, than from that of Daniel, which is written 
in a dry manner, and has too much about father 
Cotton, and too little concerning the great qua- 


lities of Henry IV. and the particulars of the 
life of this excellent king. Perefix affects every 


ſenſible heart, and makes us adote the memory 


of this prince, whoſe weak neſſes were only 


thoſe of an amiable man, and whoſe virtues were 


thoſe of a great one. He died in 1670. 


Beauſobre (Iſaac de) was born at Niort in 


1659, of a family diſtinguiſhed in the profeſſion 


of arms. He was one of thoſe who have done 


honour to D which they have been 

obliged to quit. His 

is one of the moſt learned, curious, and beſt 
written 


iſtory of Manicheaniſm 
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written pieces extant: here we find clicarly ex- 
plained the philoſophical religion of the Manes, 
which was formed upon the dogmas of the 
antient Zoroafter and Hermes, which for a long 
time ſeduced St. Auguſtine himſelf. This bil- 
tory is enriched with many curious things in an- 
tiquity 3 but after all, this, like ſo many other 
excellent works, is only a collection of human 
errors. He died at Berlin in 1738. 

Benſerade (Iſaac de) was born in Normandy 
in 1612. His little houſe at Gentilli, to which 
he retired towards the end of his life, was filled 
with inſcriptions in verſe, which were of more 
worth than his other works: it is pity they 
were never collected. He died in 1691. 

Bergier (Nicholas) had the title of hiſtorio- 
grapher of France; but he is better known by 
his curious Hiſtory of the great Roads of the 
Roman Empire, which are now ſurpaſſed by 
ours in beauty, but not in ſolidity. His ſon 
put the finiſhing hand to this uſeful work, and 
printed it under the reign of Lewis XIV. Ber- 
gier died in 1623. | 

Bernard (Mademoiſelle) has written ſome 
dramatic pieces, in conjunction with the famous 
Bernard de Fontenelle. It may not be impro- 
per to obſerve in this place, that the allegoti- 
cal fable of Imagination and Happineſs, which 
has been publiſhed under her name, was writ- 
ten by La Pariſiere, biſhop of Nimes, ſucceſſor to 
Flechier. | ' 

Bernard (James) of Dauphiny was born in 
1658, He was a man of great learning and 
knowledge: his journals have been eſteeme 


He died in Holland in 1718. | 


Bernier 
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Bernier (Francis) ſurnamed the Mogul, was 
dorn at Angers about the year 1625. "He was 
eight years phyſician to the emperor of the In- 
dies: his voyages are curious: he wanted, with 
Gaſſendi, to revive in part the Epicurean ſyſtem 
of Atoms, in which he was certainly much in 
the right; for the ſpecies could not be always 
reproduced alike, unleſs the firſt principles were 
themſelves invariable : but at that time the ro- 
mantic doctrine of Deſcartes was all the faſhion, 
He died like a true philoſopher in 1688. 

Bignon (Jerom) born in 1590. He has left 
a name greater than his works : he lived before 
the time of good literature. The parliament, 
to which he was advocate-general, with reaſon 
reveres his memory. He died in 1656. 

Billaut (Adam) known by the name of Mai- 
tre Adam, or Maſter Adam, a joiner of Nevers. 
We muſt nat fufter fo extraordinary a perſon to 
go unnoticed, who, without any learning, be- 
came a poet in his ſhop: nor can we paſs over 
the following rondeaux of his, which is much 
better than many of Benſerade 8. 


Pour 'te guerir de cette ſciatigue, 

Qui te retient, comme un paralitigue, 

Entre deus draps fans aucun mouvement, 

Pren moi deux brocs d'un fin jut de ar ment; 

Puiy li comment an le met en pratique. 

Prens-en deux doigts, & bien-chauds les appligue 

Sur Pepiderme ou la douleur te pique, 

Et tu boiras * reſte promptement, 
Pour te guerir. 

Sur cet avis ne ſois point hirctigque; 

Car je te fais un ſer ment autentique, 

Due /i tu crains ce doux medicament, 


Ton Midecin pour ton ſoulagement 
Fera Peſſai de ce qu il communigue, 
Pour te guerir, 


To cure thee of that curs'd arthritic, 
Which keeps thee like a- paralytic, 

Between two ſheets depriv'd of motion, 

Provide two flaſks of ſov'reign potion, 

The grape's beſt. juice, that grand ſpecific 

Part warm apply, thy pains terrific 

Will fly before its pow'r pacific ; "0 
Then drink the reſt with pure devotion ; 

| And this will cure thee. 

But, if in faith thou'rt not prolific, 

To make it ſtill more ſcientific,  _ 

Thy doctor ſhall confirm this notion, 

And drink it up, were it an ocean, 
To prove its virtue ſudorific; | 

I can aſſure thee. . 


He had penſions both from cz {inal Richelieu 
and Gaſton brother to Lewis XIII. He died in 
1662. "IT 4 
Bochart (Samuel) was born at Rouen in 1599. 
He was a Calviniſt, and one of the moſt learned 
men in Europe for languages and hiftory : he 
was one of thoſe who went to Sweden at once 
to inſtruct and admire the famous queen Chriſ- 
tina, He died in 1667. * 
Boileau Deſpreaux (Nicholas) of the academy. 
e was born in the village of Crone, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, in 1636 : he made his 
firſt eſſay at the bar, and afterwards entered into 
the college of the Sorbonne: but alike diſpleaſed 
with the tricks of both, he gave himſelf up en- 
tirely to the impulſe of his genius, and became 
3 2 7 
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the honour of France, His works have been al- 
ready ſo much commented upon, that any pane- 
gyric here would be ſuperfluous. He died in 
1711. 
0 Bolben (Ges born at Paris in 1631. He 
was the elder brother of the famous Boileau. 
There are ſome tranſlations of his which are of 
more worth than his verſes. He died in 1669. 
Boileau (James) another elder brother of Deſ- 
preaux, and a doctor of the Sorborme. He had 
a whimſical genius, and wrote ſome pieces of 
an extraordinary kind, in as extraordinary Latin, 


namely, The — * the Flagellantes, or 
Floggers ; Les Attouchemens Impudiques, the Laſ- 
civious Touches ; Les Habits des Pretres, the 
Prieſts Dreſſes, &c. He died in 1716. 
Boi ſrobert (Francis le Metel) more famous for 
being a favourite of cardinal Richelieu, and for 
his good fortune, than for his merit: he com- 
poſed eighteen dramatic pieces, which met with 
1 but from bis patron. He died in 
1002. r TIO 
Boivin (John) was born in Normandy in 1633, 
was brother to Lewis Boivin, and like him fur- 
niſned lights for the better underſtanding the 
Greek writers. He died in 1726. 
Du Bos (the Abbe.) His hiſtory of the League 
of Cambray, is a learned, political, and intereft- 
ing work. It gives an inſight into the cuſtoms 
d manners of theſe times, and may juſtly be 
eſteemed a model in this kind of writing: his 
refleions on poetry, painting, and mulic, are 
read with emolument by all artiſts, It is the moſt 
uſeful performatice of the kind that has appeared 
on thoſe ſubjects in any nation of Europe. The 
chief excellence of this work is, that with a very 
Vor. IX, K fe y 
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few errors, it abounds with juſt, new, and learned 
reflections. It is not a methodical work; but 
the author thinks himſelf, and teaches his rea- 
ders to think. With all that, he was ignorant of 
mulic, he never wrote a line of poetry, and did 
not poſſeſs a ſingle picture: but he had read, 
cen card, and reflected a great deal, He died 
in 1742. | MEM 7 

Boſju (Rene le) a regular canon of St, Gene- 
vieve. He was born at Paris in 1631: he at- 


tempted to reconcile Ariſtotle and Deſcartes, 


without reflecting that both the one and the 
other ought to be thrown aſide ; his treatiſe on 
epic poetry is in great reputation ; but it will 
never form poets. He died in 1680. 

Boſſuet (James Benignus) of Dijon, was born 
in 1627 : he was biſhop of Condom, and after- 
wards of Meaux. We have fiſty- one different 
pieces of his writing; but his Funeral Orations, 
and his Diſcourſe on Univerſal Hiſtory, are the 
works that have. immortalized his name. It 
has been ſeveral times aſſerted in print, that this 
biſhop was married, and that St. Hyacinthus, 
who was famous for the ſhare he had in the lit- 
ye joke of Matanaſius, paſſed for his ſon ;_ but 
there never was any proof of this. A family 
of eminence jo Fare. which has produced ſe- 


WW 1' 


veral .perſons 6 


between Boſſuet, when very young, and one 


mademoiſelles des Vieux; that this lady made a 


ſacrifice of her paſſions and hopes to the intereſt 
of her lover, whoſe eloquence bid fair to pro- 
cure him conſiderable advancement in the church, 
and conſented to give up the contract, as the 
marriage had not been conſummated ; that Boſ- 

2 ſuet, 


| inguiſhed merit, affirm, 
that there was a private, contract of marriage 
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ſuet, releaſed from his engagements, entered into 
holy orders; and that after his death this fa- 
mily had the ſettling of this affair, and declare 
that the lady never made an ill uſe of the dan- 
gerous ſecrets ſhe was miſtreſs of: ſhe always 
lived in a chaſte and reſpectful friendſhip wth 
the biſhop of Meaux, who enabled her to pur- 
chaſe the little eſtate of Maulion, about five 
leagues diſtant ffeom' Paris, of which ſhe took 
the title, and lived to almoſt the age of an hun- 
dred. It is moreover pretended that this great 
man's ſentiments as a philoſopher were different 
from what he taught as a divine, lixe fa learned 
magiſtrate, ho at the ſame time that he gives 
ſentence, according to the letter of the law, 
may in private riſe ſuperior to it by the force of 
his genius. He died in 1704. 3 
Bouchenu de Valbonnais { John Peter) was born 
at Grenoble in 1651: he made ſeveral voyages 
in the early part of his life, and was on board 
the Engliſh fleet at the ſea- fight off Solebay: he 
was afterwards preſident of the chamber of ac- 
counts in Dauphiny: his memory is ſtill held 
dear by the inhabitants of Gtenobſe, for the 
good he did in thay place, and to all men of 
earning for his noble enquiries :. he compoſed 
bis Memoirs of Dauphiny when he was blind, 
from what was read to him, He died in 1730, 
Boubier. The author of ſeveral natural pieces 
of poetry. When he was dying, at the age of 
eigtity-fix, he made this epitaph for binſar 1 8 
Põ½etais pate, biftarien ; ieh 
Et maintenant, je ne ſuis rien. 


Once poet and hiſtorian, I, 
Now duſt, in dark oblivion, lie. 
3 Boubhier. 
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Baubier, preſident of the parliament of Dijon: 
he is famous for his erudition: he ttanſlated 
ſome paſſages of the antient Latin poets into 
French verſe, being of opinion that this was the 
only good way of tranſlating them; but his 
poety ſhews the difficulty of ſuch an under- 
taking. n Sat bas zent mi bi 

Bouhours (Dominic) a Jeſuit, was born at 
Paris in 1628. The French language and good 
taſte owe him many obligation: he was author 
of ſeveral very good pieces, which gad birth to 
ſome excellent criticiſms : ex privatis odiis reſ- 
publica creſcit. His Life of St. Ignatius de Loyola 
did not greatly pleaſe the generality of readers; 
and that of St. Francis Xavier underwent ſome 
ſtrictures; but his remarks on language, and 
above all his Method of judging rightly of 
Works of Genius, will be always of uſe to 
young people, who are deſirous of forming theic 
taſte: he teaches them to avoid bombaſt, ob- 
ſcurity, far fetched and falſe thoughts. If he 

ſſes ſentence ſomewhat too ſeverely upon cer - 
tain paſſages of Taflo, and other Italian authors, 
he as often condemns them: juſtly : his ſtile is 
pure and pleaſing. The little tract abovemen- 
- tioned greatly oftended the Italians, and brought 
on a kind of national quarrel. - It was thought, 
that the opinion of father Bouhours, which was 
ſtrengthened by that of Boileau, might come to 
be a kind of law. The marquis d' Orſi, and 
| ſome others, compoſed two very large volumes 
in defence of ſome of Taflo's verſes : but here 
let it be remarked, that father Bouhours would 
have had very little rigbt to reproach the Italian 
writers with their falſe thoughts, who himſelf 
compares Ignatius Loyola to Cæſar, and _—_ 
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Xavier to Alexander, only that he was very ſel- 
dom guilty of theſe faults. | 

Bouillaud (Iſhmael) of Loudoun, was born 
in 16056: he was learned in hiſtory; and the 
mathematics. He died in 1694. 
_  Boulainvilliers (the count of) of the houſe of 
Crouy : the moſt learned gentleman of the 


kingdom in hiſtory, and the moſt capable of 


writing that of France, had he not been too 
ſyſte matical. He calls the antient feudal go- 
vernment the Maſter - piece of Human Genius: 
he regrets thoſe times in which the people, en- 
ſlaved by ignorant and brutal petty tyrants, were 
without induſtry, commerce, or property; 

is of opinion, that an hundred lords, the op- 
preſſors of the earth, and the enemies of theic 
prince, compoſed the moſt perfet of all go- 
vernments. | Notwithſtanding this wild hypo- 
theſis he was an excellent citizen, as, notwith- 
ſtanding his weakneſs for judicial aſtrology, 
he was an able philoſopher, ſo fat as it is 
part of à philoſopher to hold life for nothing, 
and deſpiſe death. There is printed at the end 
of his works, A large ſcheme for rendering the 
king of France richer than all the other Mo- 
natebs of the World. But it is plain that this 
piece is not the count de Boulainvilliers. He 
died about the year 172200. 
Bourdaloue, was born at Bourges in 1632: 
he was a Jeſuit, and the chief model for all good 
preachers in Europe. He died in 1704. 

Bou ſault (Edmund) was born in Burgundy 
in 1638: his letters to Babet, which were much 
eſteeemed at the time he wrote them, are be- 
come like all other epiſtolary writings in that 
taſte, the amuſement of young country people: 
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his comedy of ZEfop.is fill. played. He died in 
1701. 

Eourſets (Amable) was born in Auvergoe in 
1606: be was author of ſeveral works of po- 
litics and controverſy. Silhon and he are ſuſ- 
pected: of eompoſing the Political Teſtament, 


faid to have been made mne Richelieu. 


He died in 1672. 
-Brebeuf (William). vas borm in Normandy 


in 1638: he is known by his tranſlation of the 
Pharlaſia ; but it is not ſo generally known that 


he 5 the author of Lucan travęſti. He died 
in 1661, 

Breteuil, Marchioneſs du Chatelet (Gabriel 
Emilia) was born in 1706. She. illuſtrated the 
writings .of- Leibnitz, and tranſlated Newton 
with comments; a merit which was of little 
uſe to her at court, but which gained her the 
venetation of every nation that had a love for 


learning, who admired her depth of genius and 
eloquence. Of all the women ho have adorned 


France,. he had the greateſt fhare of true un- 
„ and affected the leaſt to be thought 


a wit. Sde died in 1749. 


Brieme (Henry -Auguſtus de Lomenie de), 
—— of ſtate: he has left ſome memoirs, It 


vould be uſeful for miniſters of ſtate to compoſe 


memoits; but then they ſnould be ſuch as thoſe 
which haue been lately collected under the name 
of the duke of Sully. He died in 1666. 
La Bruyere (John) was born at Dourdain in 
1644. It is certain, that in bis Characters he 
has given us the portraits of ſeveral well known 


and conſiderable perſonages. This work has oc- 


caſioned a great AG imitatora. He died in 
De 
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De Bruis (the abbe) was born in Languedoc in 
1639. Although the author of ten volumes of 
controverſy, his name would have been buried 
in oblivion ; but his petit piece called Le Gron- 


deur (the Grumbler), which is far ſuperior to any 


of Moliere's farces, and the Advocate Patelin, 
an ancient monument of the true Gauliſh fim- 
plicity revived by him, will make him known as 
long as there is a ſtage in France, He was aſ- 
ſifted by Palaprat in theſe two pretty pieces. 
Theſe are the only works of genius that were 
ever compoſed by two authors jointly. He died 
in 1723; * 2 
1 cannot cloſe this article without taking no- 
tice of a very extraordinary event, to be met with 
in the Collection of literary Anecdotes, printed 
by Durand in 1650, vol. ii. p. 369, where the 
author tells us, the Amours of Lewis XIV. 
having been introduced in a play upon the Eng- 
liſh ſtage, Lewis was willing, in return, to exhi- 
bit thoſe of king William upon the French thea- 
tre; and the abbe de Bruis was ordered by the 
marquis de Torei to write a piece upon this ſub- 
ze, which he did; but though it was greatly 
applauded by thoſe who ſaw it in MS.-it was ne- 
ver performed. bt go” ng boy yn tn] 

Here let it be obſerved, that this Collection of 
Anecdotes, which is ſull of the like tales, is 


printed with approbation and privilege. Now 


the amours of Lewis XIV. were never made the 
ſubje& of a piece played on the Engliſh ſtage ; 
and it is well known, that king William had 
never any miſtreſs; or, if he had, Lewis XIV. 


knew too well what he owed- to - good-breeding 
to order any one to write a comedy upon Wil- 


liam's amours: M. de Torci was not a perſon 
wars to 
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to make ſo impertinent a propoſal ; and, in ſhort, 
the abbe de Bruis never thought of writing ſo 
ridiculous a piece as that aſcribed to him. It can - 
not be too often repeated, that the greateſt part 
of the colledtions of anecdotes, anas, and ſecret 
memoirs, with which the public is over-run, ate 
only wretched compilations, patched up in a hur- 
ry, to anſwer the purpoſes of indigent or merce- 
nary ſcribblers. | | 
Brumoi (the Jeſuit). His Greek Theatre paſſes 
for one of the beſt works of the kind: he has 
ſhewn by his poetry, that it is much eaſier to 
tranſlate and praiſe the antients, than- to equal 
the celebrated moderns by produQions of one's 
own, "This author is likewiſe chargeable with 
not baving had a ſufficient idea of the ſuperiority 
of the French ſtage over that of the Greeks, and 
the prodigious difference between the Miſan- 
chryph of Moliere and the Frogs of Ariſto- 
pbanee. 85 | 
Brun (Peter le) was born at Aix in 1661. He 
belonged to the Oratory. His critical treatiſe on 
Superſtitious Practices bas been greatly eſteemed ; 
but he is a pbyſician who gives an account of 
a very few diſeaſes only, and is himſelf much diſ- 
ordered. . He died in 1729. | | 
Bufper (Claud), a Jeſuit, His Artificial Me- 
mory is of very great ſervice to thoſe who are 
deſirous of retaining the principal events of hiſ- 
tory always freſh in their minds: he has made 
that uſe of verſe (I will not fay poetry) for which 
it was originally intended; namely, to imprint on 
the mind thoſe events which men are deſirous of 
remembring. | e 
- Buff Rabutin (Roger, count of), was born in 
the Nivernois in 1618, He wrote with 1 
| | 18 
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his misfortunes and his productions ® are ſufficient- 
ly known : he died at Autun in 1693. 

Cailly (the chevalier de), known only by the 
name of Acceilly : he was devoted to the fervice 
of the miniſter Colbert. The time of his birth: - 
and death are alike unknown. There is a col. 
lection of his of ſome hundreds of — — 
amongſt which there are ſeveral very bad, and 
ſome tolerably pretty: he wrote naturally, but 
without any imagination in his expreſhon.. 

Calprenede (Walter de la) was born at Cahors, 
about the year 1612. He was one of the gen- 
tlemen in ordinary to the king: he was the firſt 
who brought long romances into ſaſhion. The 
merit of theſe conſiſted in a number of adven- 
tures, the intrigue of which was artſully enough 
conducted, and, though incredible, not altoge- 
ther impoſſible. Boyardo, Arioſto, and Taſſo, 
on the contrary, loaded their poetic romances 
with fictions entirely unnatural; but the charms 
of their verſification, the innumerable beauties 
of the detail, and the admirable allegories, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Ariofto, altogether, have made 
their poems immortal; while the works of La 
Calprenede, like moſt other great romafce- 


r 


The ſource of his diſgrace was a book which he wrote, 
called the Amorous Hiſtory of the Gauls, containing the 
moſt remarkable amours of the age. The piece was not 
intended for the preſs ; but was preſented in manuſcript to. 
the king, who was ſo much incenſed, that he ſent the au- 
thor to the Baſtile. The count himſelf pretended, that it 
was altered, garbled, and interpolated in a ſhocking man- 
ner before it was produced to his majeſty. He made great 
efforts to obtain the king's forgiveneſs ; and, being releaſed 
from the Baſtile, was exiled to his own houſe in the coun- 
try, where he lived to a good old age, without ever being 
able to retrieve the good graces of his maſter, x 
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writers, are ſunk in eſtimation. What has chief - 
ly contributed to their fall, is the great petſection 
the ſtage is arrived at. Inu a good tragedy, or a 
good opera, we meet with a much greater num- 
ber of ſentiments than are to be found in all theſe 
enormous volumes: theſe ſentiments are at the 
ſame time much better expreſſed, and there ap- 
rs a much clearer knowledge of the human 
eart, Thus Racine and Quinault, who have 
given a little into the ſtile of theſe romances, 
have contributed to obliterate them by ſpeaking 
more truly to the heart, and in a manner more 

tender and harmonious. He died in 1663. 
Campiſtron (John) was born at Toulouſe in 
1656. He was a pupil and imitator of Racine. 
The duke of Vendome, whoſe, ſecretary he was, 
made his fortune; and Baron the player, in part, 
his reputation. There are ſome affecting ſtrokes 
in his pieces, though they are in general but 
weakly written: however, the language is pure ; 
and. ſince his time this requiſite. has been ſo much 
neglected in our.theatrical pieces, that, at length 
the ſtile is become almoſt barbarous. . This is 
what Boileau greatly lamented at his death. He 

died in 1723. er 4 py 26) 
Du Cange (Charles du Freſne) was born at 
Amiens in 1610. His two Gloſſaries are well 
known for being of the greateſt uſe towards un- 
derſtanding the © cuſtoms of the latter empire, 
and the following ages. He was one of thoſe 
_ was rewarded by Lewis XIV. He died in 

1688. Has uk 46> tgv Hh fady 
Caſſandre. He and Dacier bave done more 
ſervice to the reputation of Ariſtotle, than all the 
ptetended philoſophers together. He ttanſlated 
- his treatiſe on Rhetoric, as well as Dacier has 
| done 


, 
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done the + treatiſe on Poetry, of that famous 
Greek; and we cannot but admite Ariſtotle, 


and the age of Alexander, when we find that 


the preceptor of that great man, who has been 


ſo much decried for his natural philoſophy, was 


intimately acquainted with-the principles'of elo- 


quence and poetry. Where is the naturaliſt of 


our age capable of giving rules at the ſame time 
for an oration and a tragedy? Caſſandre lived 
and died in a ſtate of extreme poverty. This was 
not owing to the want of talents; but to a ſtub- 


born, moroſe, and unſociable diſpoſition. Many 


who complain of the unkindneſs of fortune have 
often only themſelves to blame. 
Caſſini (John-Dominick) was born in the 
county of Nice in 1625, and was invited to 
France by Colbert in 1666. He was the firſt 
aſtronomer of his age; but he began, like all 


others, by the ſtudy of aſtrology. As he was 
naturalized in France, and married and had chil- 


dren there, and died at Paris, he may juſtly be 
accounted in the number of Frenchmen. He 
has rendered his name immortal by his meridio- 
nal clock of St. Petrona at Boulogne, which 
ſhe ws the variations in the ſwiftneſs of the earth's 
motion round the ſun. He was the firſt who de- 
monſtrated, by the parallax of the planet Mars, 
that the ſun is at leaſt thirty-three millions of 
miles diſtant from the earth. He foretold the 
path deſcribed by the comet of 1664 : he like- 
wiſe diſcovered the five fatellites of Saturn, of 
which Huyghens had ſeen only one; and this 
diſcovery of Caſſini's was celebrated in an hiſto- 
rical medal of Lewis XIV. He died in 1712. 

Catrou was born in 1659. He was a Jeſuit, 
and, in conjunction with father Rouille, com- 


* K 6 | poſed - 
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poſed twenty volumes of the Roman Hiſtory, in 
which, for the ſake of eloquence, they have ne- 
glected exactneſs. He died in 1737. 


Du Cerceau ( John-Anthony) was born in 1670. 
He was a Jeſuit. In his French poetry, which 
is but of the middling kind, there are ſome verſes 
natural and happily turned. He has intermixed 
the purity of ſtile of the age he wrote in, with 
ſomething in the manner of Marot; a ſtile 
which, by its. too great, negligence, enervates 
poetry, and ſpoils the preſent language, by intro- 
ducing antiquated words and terms. He died in 
|; | © mp0} 
N eri (Germain-Habert), He lived in the 
dawn cf good taſte, at the time when the 
French academy was firſt eſtabliſhed. His Me- 
tamorphoſis of Phillis's Eyes into Stars was cried 
up as a maſter piece; but ceaſes. to be fo, ſince 
the appearance of ſo many excellent writers, He 
died in 1655. | 

La Chambre (Marin Cureau de). He was born 
at Mons in 1594: be was one of the firſt mem- 
bers of the academy: he died in 1669. Both 
he and his ſon had ſome ſhare of reputation. 

Chantereuu (Lewis le Fevre) was born in 1588. 
He was a man of great learning, and one of the 
firſt who cleared up the hiſtory of France; but 
he has given ſandtion to a great error, namely, 
that the hereditary fiefs did not begin until after 
the reign of Hugh Capet; whereas, if we le- 
gard only the example of Normandy, which was 
given, or rather extorted, by the title of an he- 
reditary fief in 912, it will be ſufficient to over- 
throw the opinion of Chantereau, which» has 
been adopted by ſeveral hiſtorians, It is more- 
over certain, that feudal honours, with property, 

were 
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were inſtituted in France by Charlemagne, and 
that this form of government was known before 
his time in Lombardy and Germany. Chante-' 
reau died in 1658. n v3 
Chapelain (John) was born in 1595. Had it 
not been for his Pucelle, (or Maid of Orleans), 
he would have had ſome reputation in the lite- 
rary world: he got more, however, by that 
wretched poem than Homer did by bis Iliad, 
Chapelain was nevertheleſs of ſome uſe by his 
. It was he who corrected Racines firſt 
poetical attempts. At his firſt ſetting out, he 
was the oracle of all poets, and at length became 
their diſgrace : he died in 1674. 
La Chapelle, receiver-general of the finances, 
author of ſome tragedies, which had ſucceſs in 
their time. He was one of thoſe who endea- 
voured to imitate Racine; for this great writer, 
like the great maſters in painting, formed a 
ſchool without knowing it. This Raphael in 
poetry did not, however, form a Julio Romano; 
and yet ſome of his firſt diſciples wrote with to- 
lerable purity of language; whereas, in the de- 
. cline which followed, we have ſeen, even in our 
time, whole tragedies, in which there are not. 
four lines together without ſome groſs faults. 
Chapelle (Claude Huillier), natural ſon to de 
FHuillier, maſter of accounts. It is not true 
that he was the firſt who made uſe of double. 
rhimes : d' Aſſouci uſed them before him, and 
even with ſome ſucceſs, ' ene 


ee dome, ſeus au teint de roſe, 
Quand la s vous impoſe > 
La tai d'aimer votre prochain, 
Punvez- vous me hair ſans cauſe, 


Moi 
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Mui qui whey if oro rien? 
Eh ! pour mon honneur je vots Sith 


Dil 2225 vous faire quelque ne” 


Ah! ſex, by nature form'd to let, 
When charity this law decrees, 
That one another we ſhould love: 
Can you thus hate with ſo much eaſe, 
Me who am harmleſs as a dove? 
I find, mine honour to approve, 
1 muſt do ſomething more than teaſe. 


Chapelle had more ſucceſs than others in that 
kind o verſe which requires grace and harmony 
but even here he frequently prefers a barren abun- 
dance of rhimes to the thought and turn. His 
voluptuous manner of living, and the few pre- 
tenſions he made, conttibuted greatly to the 
fame of his little pieces. It is known, that in 
his Voyage to Montpellier there are many ſtrokes 
of Bachaumont, ſon to the preſident le Coineux, 
one of the moſt amiable men of his time. Cha- 
pelle was moreovet one of the beſt pupils of the 
famous Gaſſendi: however, we ſhall always diſ- 
tinguiſh between the encomiums that ſo many 
men of letters have beſtowed on Chapelle, and 
geniuſes of his ſtamp, and thoſe which are given 
to great maſters. He died in 1686. 

Chardin (John) was born at Paris in 164 
N o traveller has left more nem memoirs. He 
died at London in 1713: 
| Charleval (John Faucon de Ris): He was one 
of thoſe who acquired reputation by a delicacy ot 
genius, without making it too public. 

The famous dialogue between marechal d'Hoc- 
— and father Canaye, printed at the end 
| of 
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of St. Evremont's works, was written by Charle- 
val, as far as the little diflertation upon cle 
and Moliniſm, which was added by St. Evremont. 
The ſtile of this latter part is very different from 
that of the beginning. The late monſieur de 
Caumartin, counſellor of ſtate, was in poſſeſſion 
of Charleval's own MS. We are told in Moreri, 
that the preſident de Ris, nephew to Charleval, 
would not ſuffer his uncle's works to be printed, 
leſt the name of an author ſhould happen to 
prove a a to the family. A man muſt be 
very meanly bred, and very weak, to advance 
any thing of this nature in the preſent age; and 
in a perſon, of the long robe it would have been 
an inſtance of pride, worthy only of the times 
of military ignorance and barbariſm, when ſtudy 
was left wholly to thoſe of the robe, through a 

. contempt for both. the one and the other. 
Cbarpentier (Francis) was born at Paris in 
1620. He was a uſeful academic, - We have a 
tranſlation of the Cyropedia by him: he was a 
ſtrenuous defender of the opinion, that our pub- 
lic monumental inſcriptions in France ſhould be 
in the French language. In fact, it is degrading 
a language, which is now ſpoken through all Eu- 
. , Cope; to be diffident of uſing it; and it is acting 
counter to the intention to ſpeak to a whole 
people in a tongue that is unintelligible, to at 
leaſt three fourths of them. There is a kind of 
cruelty in latinizing French names, and as it 
| may miſlead poſterity, and the. names of Rocroi 
| = Fontenoi have a more pleaſing: ſound than 


N thoſe of Rocroſium and Fonteniacum. He died 
in 1702. | | 


La Chitre (Edme, marquis; of) He has left 
ſome memoirs, He died in 1645. 15 
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Chaulieu (William) was born in Normandy in 
1639-: he is well known for his eaſy and neg- 
ligent way of writing verſe, and for the bold and 
ſenſual beauties found in them. Moſt of his 
verſes breath the ſpirit of freedom, pleaſure, and 
a philoſophy ſuperior to-vulgar prejudice : this 
was his real character: he lived in pleaſure, 
and died with intrepidity in 1720. 

Cheminais, a Jeſuit: he was called the Ra- 
cine of preachers, and Bourdalove the Corneille. 

Cheron (Elizabeth) was born at Patis in 1648. 
She was famous for her knowledge of Hh 

ting, and -poetry, and was better known 
— name than by that of her huſband, the 
fieur le Hay. She died in 1711. 

Chevreau (Urban) was born at Loudoun in 
1613: be was in much reputation as a learned 
man, anda great wit, He died in 1701. | 

Cut (John-James) was born at Beſancon 

in 1588... There are ſeveral Enquiries written 
by n He died in 1660. There have been | 
ſeven authors of this nam. 

Choifi (Francis de) was born at Rouen in 
1644: he was envoy. at Siam, and has left us 
an account of that embaſſy: he compoſed fe- 
veral hiſtorical pieces, and a tranſlation of the 
Imitation of Jeſus Chriſt, dedicated to madame 
de Maintenon, with this motto; Concupiſcet rex 
decorem tuum'; as alſo the Memoirs of the Coun- 
teſs des Barres, which counteſs is himſelf; he 
having worn the dreſs, and lived as a woman 
for ſeveral : be made a purchaſe of an 
eſtate near Tours, under the name of the coun - 
teſs des Barres. In theſe Memoirs he relates 
freely the many miſtreſſes he had under this diſ- 
guiſe, m_ he led this life he wrote the 

6 Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of the church. In his Memoirs of the 
Court we meet with ſeveral facts, of which 
ſome are true, fome falſe, and many taken upon 
oy ; they are wrote in rather too familiar a 
ſtile. | | 
Claude (John) was born in Agenois, in 1619, 
He was miniſter of Charenton, and was the - 
pride of his ſet. He was worthy of being the 
rival of Boſſuet, Arnauld, and Nicole. He 
compoſed fifteen pieces, which were all gree- 
dily ſought after in thoſe times of diſputation. 
Polemical writings have all but their ſtated time; 
but the Fables of la Fontaine, and the Works 
of Arioſto, will be handed down to the lateſt 
poſterity, Five or ſix thouſand volumes of 
controverſy are already buried in oblivion. This 
writer died at the Hague, in 1687. . 
Le Cointe (Charles) was born at Troies, in 
1611. He belonged to the oratory. His Ec: - 
cleſiaſtical Annals, printed at the Louvre by 
order of the king, are uſeful monuments in 
their kind. He died in 1681. wt 4 
Collet (Philibert) was born at Dombes 
in 1643. He was a civilian, and a free 
thinker. Being excommunicated by the biſhop- 
of Lyons, on account of a pariſn quarrel, be 
wrote againſt the ſentence. He oppoſed the 
confinement of women in cloiſters, and, in his 
treatiſe on uſury, he argues ſtrongly in ſupport 
of the cuſtom eſtabliſhed at Breſſe, of ſtipulating 
the intereſt with the principal, a cuſtom adopted 
by the 2 part of Europe, and followed by 
moſt of the trading part of the reſt, notwith- 
ſtanding the laws to the contrary, which are 
eaſily evaded. He likewiſe affirms that ho 
JÞ * - tithes 
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tithes paid to churchmen do not belong to them 
by divine right. He died in 1718. 
Colomiez (Paul). The time of his birth is not 
known. His works begin to fink into oblivion, 
but they are uſeful to thoſe who are fond of li- 
terary enquiries. He died at London in 1692. 
Coemmire (the Jeſuit). He was in reputation 


amongſt thoſe who think that good Latin verſes 


may be made at preſent, and that foyeigners are 
capable of reviving the Auguſtan age, in a lan- 


guage they are not even able to pronounce, 


In filvam ne ligna feras. 


' Cordemoi (Gerald) was born at Paris. The 
learned world is obliged to him for having clear- 
ed up the confuſed accounts of the firſt races of 
the kings of France, and indebted to the duke 


of Montauſier for this uſeful undertaking, who 
ſet him about writing the hiſtory of Charle- 


magne, for the uſe of Monſeigneur the dauphin, 
of whom he had the education. He met with 
nothing but abſurdities and contradictions in 


dur old French hiſtorians ; however the diffi- 
culty ſerved to encourage him, and he cleared 


vp the two firſt races. He died in 1684. 


_ . »* Corneille (Peter) was born at Rouen in 1606. 


Though at preſent only ſix or ſeven of his pieces 


are played, =— he will always be the father of 
the ſtage. 


e is the firſt who raiſed the genius 
of the nation, and that is ſufficient to gain par- 
don for about Gn of his pieces, which, ex- 
cept in a very few places, are the worſt that we 
have, both for ſtile, barrenneſs of intrigue, and 
inſipid and miſplaced amours; and by a heap of 
an wire- 
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wire-drawn', converſations, which are the re- 
verſe of true tragedy. -» But we are to judge 
of a great man only by his excellencies, and 
not by his faults. It is ſaid that his tranſlation 
of the Imitation of Chriſt went through thirty- 
two editions; this however is as difficult to be- 
lieve, as it is to read one of them. He received 
a gratification from the king in his laſt 1 
he died in 1684. 

It is ſaid in ſeveral printed collections of anec- 
dotes, that he had à particular place ſet apart 
for him at the play-houſe, and that, whenever 
he came in, every body roſe and received him 
with a; clap. Vatiappily, mankind are not ſo 
ready to do juſtice to merit. The real truth is, 
that the king's comedians refuſed to play his 
eight laſt pieces, and he was obliged to give 
them to another compa 

. Corneille (Thomas } w. was born at Rouen in 
1625. He would have bined reat reputation, 
if he had nothad a-brot There are thirty- 
ſour dramatic pieces of bis. He died poor, in 
the year 1 71 

Couſin T.) was born OY in 1517. 
He was | preſident of the court of Coins. 
are indebted to bim for-ſeveral tranſlations; from 
the Greek Hiſtorians, which were not known 
beſore. He died in 1707. 

The baron des Coutiers tranſlated n 
in proſe, with commentary-notes, about the 
middle of the reign of Lewis XIV. He was of the 
ſame way of thinking with that philoſopher, 
in relation to moſt of the firſt principles — 
things. He. believed matter to be eternal, 
did all the ancients. The Chriftian eligion 
has alone W 82 this doctrine. 


Dacie 
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Duacier, (Andrew) was born at Caſtres in 
1651. He was originally a Calviniſt, as well 
as his wife, and, like her, became afterwards a 
Roman chatholic. He was keeper of the babks 
in the king's cabinet of Paris, a poſt which 
no longer ſubſiſts. He was rather a learned 
man than an elegant writer; but his tranſlations 
and notes will always be of ufe. He died in 
the Louvre, in 1722. i 
Danchet. (Anthony) He ſucceeded in ſome 
few operas, by the aſſiſtance of the muſician, 
and they are rather better than his tragedies. 
Dancourt, (Florence Carton) the advocate, 
was born in 1622, and choſe rather to apply 
himſelf to the ſtage than the bar. What Reg- 
nard was for high comedy, with regard to Mo- 
liere, Dancourt was for farce. Several of his 
pieces ſtill bring crouded houſes; they are full 
of liſe, and the dialogue is ſimple and natural. 
The number of theſe eaſy pieces of compoſition 
is immenſe: they bettet ſuit the taſte of the 
prophes than delicate minds, but amuſement 
one of the wants of mankind; and this 
kind of comedy, which is ſo eaſy to play, 
pleaſes, both in Paris and in the provinces, the 
. — who are not capable of taſting more 
reſined pleaſures. He died in 1726. 
Danet (Peter) was one of thoſe writers who 
are more uſeful than celebrated. His dictiona- 
ries of the Latin language and of antiquities, 
were in the number of thoſe remarkable books 
compoſed for the education of Monſeigneur the 
dauphin, which, if they did not make a learned 
man of that prince, contributed not a little to 
the inſtruction of the kingdom. He died in 
1709. eu a E064 
LV OY Dangeau 
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Dangeam (Lewis abbé de) was born in 1643. 
He 2 excellent academic. He died bl 
172 % .d. 
1 Ban Gabriel) a Jeſuit. He was hiſtorio- 
grapher of France, and bas rectified the miſtakes 
of Mezeray, concerning the firſt and feeond 
races of our kings. It is alledged againſt him, 
that his diction is not always ſufficiently pure; 
that his ſtile is poor and unintereſting ;- that he 
is not lively in his deſcriptions ; that he has not 
given ſufficient inſight into cuſtoms, manners, 
and laws; and that his hiſtoty is a tedious detail 
of military operations, in which an hiſtorian of 
his character is almoſt always miſtaken. 

The count of Boulainvilliers, in his memoirs 
on the French government, fays, that Daniel 
is guilty of a thouſand errors. This is faying a 

reat deal; but luckily thoſe errors are of as 

ittle conſequence as the real truths would have 

been in their room ; for, of what importance is 
it, to know whether it was the right or the left 
wing that gave way at the battle of Montleri, 
or by what part Lewis the Fat entered the ruins 
of Puiſet? A member of ſociety is deſirous of 
knowing by what ſteps the government came 
to change its form, what: were the. ſeveral pri- 
vileges and encroachments of the different bo- 
dies, what was done by the general eſtates, 
what was the ſpirit of the nation, &o. Father 
Daniel's hiſtory, with all its faults, is ſtill: the 
beſt that is to be found, at leaſt till the reign 
of Lewis XI. He pretends, in his preface, 
that the early periods of the hiſtory of France 
are more intereſting than thoſe of Rome, be- 
cauſe Cloris and Dagobert poſſeſſed larger terri- 
tories than Romulus and Tarquin. He was 


not 
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not aware, that the weak beginnings of all 
great things are intereſting. to mankind; we 
are fond of beholding the trifling reign of a na- 
tion, to whom France was but a province, and 
that extended its empire to the Elbe, the Eu- 
phrates, and the Niger. It might be acknow- 
ledged, that our hiſtory, and that of other na- 
tions, from the fifth century of the vulgar æra 
to the fifteenth, is only a chaos of barbarous 
adventures, under barbarous names. | 
Dargonne (Noel) was born at Paris in 1634. 
He was a Carthuſian friar at Gaillon, and the 
only one of his order who ever cultivated lite- 
rature. His miſcellanies, publiſhed under the 
name of Vigneul de Marville, are full of curi- 
ous and bold anecdotes... He died in 1904. - 
Deſcartes, (Rene) born at Touraine in 1596, 
was ſon to a counſellor of the: parliament of 
Brittany. He was the greateſt mathematician 
of his time, but a philoſopher who knew the 
leaſt of nature, when compared with thoſe who 
came after him. He paſſed the greateſt part of 
his life out of France, that he might purſue his 
philoſophical ſtudies more at liberty, in imita- 
tion of Saumaiſe, who took the like ſtep; but 
he was diſappointed. of the quiet he thought to 
find in a retirement in Holland. Two profeſ- 
ſors. of the balderdaſh ſchool divinity, taught at 
that time, the one named Voet, and the other 
Shockius, brought the ridiculous charge of 
atheiſm againſt him, with which almoſt every 
philoſopher has been branded by contemptible 
writers. It availed him nothing that he had ex- 
hauſted his genius in collecting proofs of the 
exiſtence of a God, and in ſearching for new 
ones. His enemies compared him to Vanini, 
in 
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in one of the pieces they publiſhed againſt him; 
not that Vanini was really an atheiſt, the con- 
trary has been demonſtrated ; but he was burnt 
as ſuch, and they could not have made-a more 
ſhocking. compariſon. ' Deſcartes found great 
difficulty to obtain a very flight ſatisfaction, by 
a decree of the academy of Groninguen. | His 
Meditations, his Diſcourſe on Method, are ſtill 
in eſteem ; his natural philoſophy is, entirely 
fallen, being founded neither on geometty nor 
experiments. He was a long time in pofleſſion 
of ſo prodigious a reputation, thatla Fontaine, 
who knew nothing of the matter, indeed, but 
was the eccho of the public voice, ſaid of him, 


Deſcartes ce mortel dont on eilt fait un Dieu, 

Dans le ſiecles paſſes, & qui tient le milieu 

Entre Fhomme & Pefprit, comme entre I huitre & 
homme, * 

Le tient tel de nos gens franche bite de ſomme. 


Deſcartes, in ages paſt, had been 

Ador'd as God. He rank'd between 
Pure ſoul and man immur'd in cloiſter, 
As human brutes 'twixt man and oiſter. 


The abbé Genet, a writer of the preſent cen- 
tury, has unſortunately been at the pains to 
tranſlate Deſcartes's natural philoſophy into 
French verſe. * ery PIE 6 
It is only fince the year 1730, that France 
has begun to recover. from the errors of that 
chimerical philoſophy, and ſince that experi- 
mental philoſophy and geometry have been cul- 
tivated. Deſcartes has had the ſame fate in Kin 
| tur 


— — 
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tural philoſophy, as Ronfard had in 1 — 
died at Stockholm, in 1650. 

Deſmarets de St. Sorlin (John) was — at 
Paris, in 1595. He had a great ſhare in writ- 
ing cardinal Richelieu's tragedy of Mirame. 
His comedy of the Viſionaries paſſed for a maſ- 
ter-piece, but this was before Moliere appeared. 
He was comptroller-general extraordinary of 
war, and ſecretary of the marine in the Levant. 
Towards the latter part of his life, he became 
more known for his fanaticiſm than his produc- 
tions. He died in 1676. | 

Domat, a famous civilian. His book on ci- 
vil law met with great approbation. h 

Dougat (John) was born at Toulouſe, in 
1639. He was a civilian, and a man of letters. 
He every year had a child by his wife, and 
compoſed à book. The ſame is ſaid of Tira- 
queau. The Journal des Scavans calls him a 
reat man, but this is a tile not to be laviſhed. 
e died in 1688. 

Dubois (Gerard). was born at Orleans, in 
1629. He was of the oratory. He — 
the _ of the Church of Paris. He died 
in 1 
Duchi was valet de chambre to Lewis XIV. 
He made ſome tragedies for the court; taken 
from holy writ, like Racine, but not with 
equal ſucceſs. His opera of Iphigenia at 'Tau- 
ris, is his beſt piece. It is wrote in the ſublime 
taſte; and, though it is but an opera, it affords 
a ſtrong idea of the beſt things in the Greek 
tragedies. This taſte did not laſt long, and 
ſoon after we were reduced to ſimple: ballets, 
conſiſting of detached acts, made ſolely for the 
ſake of introducing the dances; thus, even the 
opera 
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opera began to degenerate, at the time that al- 
molt every other theatrical production was upon 
the decline. | | 

Madame de Maintenon made the fortune of 
this author, by recommending him in ſuch 
ſtrong terms to monſieur de Pontchartrain, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, that, ſuppoſing him to be a 
perſon of ſome conſideration, the miniſter went 
to pay him a viſit. When Duche, who at that 
time lived very obſcurely, ſaw a ſecretary of 


| ate enter bis houſe, he thought it was to carry 


him to the Baſile. 

. Duchejne (Andrew) was born at Touraine, in 
1584. He was hiftoriographer to the king, and 
author of ſeveral hiſtorical tracts and genealogi- 
cal enquit ies. He was called the father of French 
iuſtory. Ilie died in 1640. 

Duri noi (Charles) was born at Patis, in 1621. 
He: was both painter and poet. His poem on 
painting has been greatly applauded by thoſe 
who can read other Latin verſes than thoſe of 
the Auguitan age: he died in 1665. 
 Dufreny (Charles) was born at Paris, in 1648: 
he pailec tor the grandſon. of Henry IV. whom 
he reſembled : he was valet of the wardrobe to 
Lewis XIV. as his father had been to Lewis. 
XIII. his royal maſter was continually. giving 
him ſome marks of his bounty, notwithſtanding, 
his diſorderly, way of life, but all could not keep 
him from dying poor. Though he had a great 
mate of wit, and was not confined in his ta- 
lents, he never could compoſe a regular piece. 
We have ſeveral comedies of his writing, in 
every one of which there are ſome pretty and 
ſingular ſcenes: he died in 1724. 
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Dupleix (Scipio) of Cardom. Tho' this wri- 
ter was born in 1559, yet he may be reckoned 
in the Age of Lewis XIV. as he was living in 
his rei zn: he was the firſt hiſtorian who quoted 
his authorities in the margin of his work, which 
is a precaution abſolutely neeeſſary in thoſe who 
do not write the hiſtory of their own times, un- 
leſs they confine themſelves to well known 
facts: his hiſtory of France is no longer read, 
there having been others much better di- 
geſted, and written ſince his time: he died 
in 166r. 1 Ts 

Efprit (James) was born at Béziers, in 1611 : 
he wrote a book On the Fallacy of Human 
Virtue, which is only a commentary on the 
duke of Rochefoucault. Chancellor Seguier, 
who had a good opinion of his learning, gave 
him a patent of counſellor of ſtate : he died in 
1678. | | 
Bfrades (Marſhal d'). His letters are in as 
great eſteem as thoſe of cardinal d'Offat, and it 
is a circumſtance peculiar to the French, that 
their ſimple diſpatches have frequently been ex- 
cellent works: he died in 1686. | 

La Fare (the marquis of). He is well known 

his Memoirs, and ſome agreeable verſes : 
his talent for poetry did not diſcover itſelf till 
he was in his ſixtieth year. It was in praiſe of 
madame de Cailus, one of the moſt amiable 
women of the age, both for wit and beauty, 
that he firſt exerciſed his muſe ; and his 4 
on that lady are, perhaps, the moſt delicate of 
any he has compoſed. 


. ä AT abun- 
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A abandonnant un jour d la triſteſſe, 


Sans eſptrance, &.mime ſans defirs, 
F regrettais les ſenſibles plaiſirs 
Dent la douceur enchanta ma jeuneſſe. 
Sont-ils perdus, diſais-je, fans retour? 
Et n'es-tu pas cruel, amour | 
Toi que j ai fait des mon enfance, 
Te maitre de mes plus beaux jours, 
D'en laiſſer terminer le cours 
A Pennuyeuſe indifference ? 
Alors j apergus. dans les airs 
L'enfant maitre de ! Univers 
Qui plein d une joie inbumaine 
Ae dit en ſouriant, Tircis, ne te plain plas, 
Je vai mettre fin a ta peine, | 
Je te promefs un regard de Cailus. 


Indulging once a melancholly vein, 
Depriv'd of hope and even without deſire, 
I figh'd to think of that gay, pleaſing fire, 
Which fluſh'd with rapture, youth's enchant- 
f ing reign! | 
And are theſe tender joys for ever flown ? 
Ah! cruel love ſo early known, | 
My prime of manhood own'dthy pow'rintenſe 
If then the zenith of my days was thine, 
Ah! leave me not a prey in liſe's decline, 
To vacant thought and cold indifference. 
Then hov'ring in the nether ſky, 5 
The world's great maſter, Love, I ſpy; 
Who, ſmiling with inhuman glee, 
Said, prithee Thirſis ceaſe to wail, 
More happy days thou ſtill ſhalt ſee; 
A glance of Cailus ſhall thine heart regale. 


He died in 1712. 
1 2 I. 2 La 
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La Fayette (Mary Magdalen de la Vergne, 
counteſs of). Her princeſs of Cleves, and her 
Zaide, were the firſt romances in which the 
manners of polite life, and natural adventures 
appeared deſcribed with elegance. Before her 
they wrote only à heap of impoſſibilities, in a 
bombaſt ſtile. She died in 1693. 

Filibien (Andrew) was born at Charttes, in 
1619: he was the firſt who gave the title of 
Great to Lewis XIV. in the inſcriptions in the 
town-houſe of Paris: his Diſcourſes on the 
Lives of the Painters, was that, of all his 
works, which did him the moſt honour : he is 
elegant, profound, and ſhews great taſte ; but 
he makes uſe of too many words to ſay a few 
things, and is abſolutely void of method: he 
died in 1695. 4 

Fenelon (Francis de Salignac) archbiſhop of 
Cambray, was born at Perigord, in 1651. We 
have fifty-five different productions of his, all 
of which ſeem to come from a heart full of 
virtue, but his Telemachus eſpecially inſpires 
that virtue: he has been in vain condemned 
by Gueudeville and the abbé Faidit: he died at 
* in T7255 3 47115945 e 

After the death of Fenelon, Lewis XIV. 
burpt, with bis own hand, all the manuſcripts 
which the duke of Burgundy had preſerved of 
© his preceptor's. "Ramſay, who was brought up 
under this celebrated prelate, wrote to me in 
| theſe words: Had he been born in England, 
his genius would have diſcovered itſelf more 
ſtrongly; and he would, without fear, have 
giyeh full ſcope to his principles, which no one 
Was acquainted with.“ N 
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Ferrand, counſellor of the court of Aids. We 
have ſome pretty verſes of his writing: he 
joined with Rouſſeau in the Epigram and Ma- 
dtigal. The following is a ſpecimen of the 


D'amour & de milancolie 
Celemnus enfin conſumt, 
En fontaine = transforms ; 
Et qui boit de ſes eaux, onubl e 
Juſgu au nom de Pobjet aimẽ i 
aur mieum oublier Evirie, « 
Vn courus hier vainement- 
A forte de changer d amant 
L' inſidile Javoit tarie. 


Celemnus wuaſted to the marrow, 
By blaſted love and moping ſorrow, 
Was to a fountain chang'd by fate, 
Whoſe waters drank, obliterate 
Alt traces from tne iover's mind, | 
Of ſwains untrue, or nymphs unkind, 
d —— Egeria — W MII | 
drinking eagerly, 
* But lo ! the fickle Vein 8 . 
 - Herſelf had drank the fountain dry. 
By this we may perceiye that Ferrand wrote 
upon ſubjects of gallantry with more nature, 
eaſe, and delicacy; and that Rouſſeau was more 
foreible and ſtudied in licentious ones. 
Feuzuiires de Pas, (the marquis of) was born 
at Paris in 1648: he was an afficer of conſum- 
mate knowledge in the art of war, and an ex- 
cellent guide, if he was not at the ſame time 
too ſevere a critic : he died in 1711. | 
L 3 | Le 
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Le Feore (Tanegui) was born at Caen in 
Normandy, in 1615 : he was a Calviniſt, and 
profeilor at Saumur : he deſpiſed thoſe of the 
tc, though he lived amongſt them: he was 
more the philoſopher than the Huguenot ;.he 
wrote as well in Latin as a perſon can write in 
a dead language, and made ſome Greek verſes, 
which apparently have had very few readers. 
The chief oblization which the learned world 
has to him, is being the father of madame Da- 
eier: he died in 1678. | 

Le Fevre (Anne) madame Dacier. She was 
born in the Calviniſt faith, at Saumur, in 1651, 
and is famous for her great learning. The 
duke of Montauſier employed her in one of 
thofe books which were called the Dauphin's, 
for the education of that prince, Florus, with 
Latin notes, is her's : her tranſlation of Te- 
rence and Homer have done her immortal hoy 
nour: her only fault was, a too great fondneſs 
for her own traaſlatians. La Matte attacked 
her with wit, and ſhe replied with erudition. 
She died at the Louvre in 1720. 2 
FHlechier (Eſprit) of the country of Avignon, 
was born in 1632, and was biſhop of Lavaur, 
and afterwards of Nimes. He was born a French 
and Latin poet, an hiſtorian, and a preacher ; 
but he is chiefly known by his fine funeral ora- 
tions. He compoſed his hiſtory of Theodohus 
for the uſe of the dauphin. The. duke of 
Montauſier engaged the beſt ſcholars of France, 
to Employ their talents in productions for the 
education of his royal pupil, Flechier died in 
1710. a | 74 

A, (Claud) was born in 1640. He was 
ſubpreceptor to the duke of Burgundy, and con- 
N © ie feſtor 
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feſſor to Lewis XV. his ſon. He lived at cour® 
mx retirement and labour. His hiſtory of the 
church, is the beft that was ever written ; aud 
the preliminary diſcourſes are ſtill far ſuperior 
to his hiſtory. Theſe are in a philoſophical 
taſte ; but his hiſtory is not. He died in 1723. 
La Fontaine (John) was born at Chatcau- 
Thierry in 1621. He was the moſt plain and 
ſimple man living, but admirable in his way, 
tho* negligent and unequal, He was the only 
good writer ofhis time who did not partake of the 
bounties of Lewis XIV. tho* entitled to them. 
by his merit and his poyerty.. His fables are for 
the moſt part infinitely ſuperior to any that 
have been written before or ſince, in any lan- 
uage whatſoever. In the tales which he imitated 
5 Arioſto, he wants that writer's elegance 
and purity ; he falls far ſhort of him in his de- 
ſcriptions, which defect eſcaped Boileau in his 
Differtation on Joconde, becauſe he did not un- 
deiſtand Italian: but in thoſe tales which he 
has taken from Boccace, La Fontaine is ſupe- 
rior, as having a much greater ſhare of wit, 
elegance, and art, than the Italian, whoſe only 
merit is ſimplicity, perſpicuity, and exactneſs 
of language, but La Fontaine corrupted the 
French. 1 died in 1695. ö 
Fontenelle (Bernard Bouvier de.] Though he 
was living in 1756, yet he muſt be an excep- 
tion to the rule we have laid down for ourſelves 
of not admitting any living perſon into this 
catalogue, his great age, being near an hundred. 
when he died, ſeems to demand this diſtinction. 
He is at preſent equally above panegyric and criti- 
ticiſm. He may be conſidered as che moſt univer- 
1 that the age of Lewis XIV. produced, 
may. be reſembled to a ſoil: that from its 
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bappr ſituation bears every kind of fruit, He waz. 
not twenty years of age, when he compoſed 
the greateſt part of the tragic opera of Bellero.. 
phon; after which he wrote his opera of Thetis 
and Peleus, in which he has. greatly imitated 
uinault. It was performed with great ſuc- 
ceſs ; but his Eneas and Lavinia was not {© 
well received. He tried his powers in tragedy, 
and aſſiſted mademoiſelle Bernard in ſome of 
her pieces. He compoſed two, one of which 
was played in 1680, but never printed. This 
piece drew upon him for a long time very un- 
juſt reproaches ; for he had merit enough to be 
ſenlible, that notwithſtanding his extenſive ge- 
nius, he was not poſſeſſed of the talents of his 
uncle Peter Corneille for tragedy. He wrote 
ſeveral detached pieces, in which there appeared 
a depth of knowledge and _ ingenuity, that 
plainly diſcover a man ſuperior to his own 
works, In his Dialogues of the Dead and in 
his verſes we may remark the ſpirit of Voiture, 
put much more extenſive and philoſophical. 
His Flurality of Worlds was a performance ſin- 
gular in its kind. He had the art of making 
an agreeable book of the Oracles of Vandale. 
The delicate ſubjects which are touched upon 
in that work ſubjected him to ſome underhand 
perſecutions, which however he had the good 
fortune to get the better of. He perceived how 
dangerous it is to be in the right in thoſe things 
where men of power and intereſt are in the 
wrong. He then 2pplied himſelf i 
and natural philoſophy, in which he ſucceeded 
with as much eaſe as he had done in the more 
pleaſing arts. Being appointed perpetual ſe- 
cretary to the academy of ſciences, he exerciſed 
that employ for upwards of forty years with 
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univerſal approbation. In his hiſtory of that 
dere e frequently throws a ſtrong lignt 
upon the moſt obſcure niemoirs. He was the 
firſt who introduced that elegant manner of 
treating the ſciences. If he is in ſome places 
too flowery, we ſhould confider them as rich 
harveſts wherein flowers naturally grow up 
„ · X 
His hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences 
would be as uſeful as it is judiciouſly executed, 
if his only taſk had been to give an account of 
truths brought to light; but he was obliged to 
explain Afferent opinions that contradicted 
each other, and which are for the moſt part 
deſtroyed. 17% 10 l 1011 AE ZE 
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of all Europe. | | 
In a word, he is conſidered as the head of 
thoſe who have the pleaſing art of throwing new 
lights and graces upon the abſtract ſciences. 
e has likewiſe great merit in every other ſpe- 
cles which he has undertaken. Tueſe great 
£5 5 ” the 
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talents were ſupported by a knowledge of lan- 
guages and hiſtory ; and he was without, con- 
tradiction ſuperior to all the learned nen who 
have not had the gift of invention. 

Forbin (Claud, chevalier de.) He was chef. 
d'eſcadre, or. commodore in the French navy, 
and high-admiral to the king of Siam. He has 
left ſome curious memoirs, which have been di- 
geſted and publiſhed, by which a judgment 
may be formed between him and Gue Trouin. 
La Pofſe (Anthony) was born in 1658. Man- 
Hus 9 is beſt dramatical piece. He died in 
1708. 

Nee (Claud) was born at Paris in 1666. 
He was well verſed in literature, and had a 
great ſhare of taſte, He wrote only a few Latin. 
verſes, and ſome diſſertations. He died in 1728. 

Furetiere (Anthony) was born in 1620. He 
was famous for his eee and his diſputes. 

He died in 1688, Bow N n 

Gagon (Francis) was born at Lyons in 1667. 

Father Niceron has given him a place in his ca- 
talogue of illuſttious men, tho' he was never ſa- 
mous for any thing but ſome bad ſatires- He 
had a great ſhare in that collection of groſs jokes, 
called Brevets.de la calotte.. Theſe indecent pro- 
quctions took their riſe from a certain ſociety, 
called the regiment of fools, and of the calotte. 
'This is certainly no part of good taſte, Theſe 
works, and their authors, are held in the utmoſt 
contempt by all well-bred people, and are never 
quoted but to inſpire an abhorrence of their ex- 
amples. He died in 1725. ping | 

Galant (Anthony) was born in Picardy, in- 

1646. He learned the Oriental languages at 

Conſtantinople, and tranſlated part of the _ 
& 1 
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bian' tales, known by the title of the hundred- 
and one nights. He died in 1715. 

Callas (John, abbot of) was born at Paris, 
in 1632. He was a man of univerſal learning, 
and the firſt who worked at the Journal des ſca- 
Vans, with the counſellor-clerk Sallo, who firſt 
formed the plan of that work. He afterwards- 
taught Colbert, the miniſter of fate, a little 
Latin, who, notwithſtanding his many occupa- 
tions, thought he had time enough to ſpare for 
learning that language. He took the greateſt 
part of his leſſons in his coach, in hisjournies' 
from Verſailles to Paris. It is ſaid he did it with 
a view of being made chancellor, which is not 
unlikely. It is worthy of obſervation, that the 
two perſons, who were the greateſt patrons of 
learning, namely, Lewis XIV, and Monſieut 

oldert, neither of them underſtood Latin. He 
died in 1707. | | 1 

Gafſendi (Peter) was born in Provence, in 
1592. He was the reſtorer of part of the Epi- 
curean ſyſtem of natural philoſophy. He per- 
ceived the neceſſity of atoms, and of a vacuum; 
and what he affirmed, Newton and others have 
ſince demonſtrated. He was not in ſo great re- 
putation as Deſcartes, becauſe he was more ra 
tional, and no inventor of hypotheſes : never 
theleſs he was accuſed of atheiſm, as well as 
Deſeartes. Some imagined, that he who would, 
with Epicurus, admit a vacuum; would, like 
him, deny the exiſtence of a God. This is the 
way of reaſoning of all detractors and calumnia- 
tors. In Provence, where there was no one 
jealous of him, Gaſſendi was called the holy 
prieſt. At Paris, the voice of envy gave him 
the title of atheiſt, It is true that he was 2 
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ſceptic,” and that philoſophy had taught him to 
doubt of every thing, but not of the exiſtence 
of a fupreme being. He died in 1656. 

Gedouin, canon of the holy chapel at pants. 
He was author of an excellent tranſlation of 
Quintihan and Pauſanias. He died in 1744. 

Le Gendre (Lewis) was born at Rouen, in 
1655. He has compoſed a hiſtory of France. 
Jo execute ſuch a taſk well, requires the pen 
and freedom of the — de Thou, and even 
then it would be difficult to render Un firſt ages 
intereſting. He died in 1733. 

Geneft {Charles Claud.) He was born In 
1635 : he was almoner to the dutcheſs of Or- 
lens, and both a philoſopher and a poet: his 
9 of Penelope is ſtill played with ſucceſs, 
and is the only one of his dramatic pieces that 
has kept its ground on the ſtage: his laborious 
work of Deſcartes's philoſophy in verſe, or ra- 
ther in rhime, is a greater proof of bis patience 
than his genius; and he-reſembled-Lucretius in 
nothing but baving verſified a philoſophy erro- 
neous in almoſt every part of its ſyſtem: he 
partook of Se Bounty of Lowe XIV. aaa in 
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' Girard (abb). His Book: of Synonima 4 is'a 
very uſeful work, and will laſt as long as lan- 
age, and even contribute to preſotve it. 
Gad, (Anthony). He was one of thofe 
who helped to eftabliſh the French Acade 

he was a poet, an orator, and an hiſtorian. - It 
is well known that ſor the fake of a pun, and in 
reward for his having rendered the Benedecite 
into verſe, cardinal Richelieu gave him the 
biſhopric of Graſſe: his Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
in — is more valued than his * — 
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Chuteh Calendar: he was greatly deceived in 
thinking to equal the Faſti of Ovid; neither 
his ſubject nor his genius being ſufficient for it. 
It is a great miſtake to think ſubjects. of Chriſ- 
tianity as fit for . poetry as thoſe of Paganiſm, 
whoſe mythology, as pleaſing as it was falſe, 
animated all nature: he died in 1672. 
Codefrai (Theodore) ſon to Denis, or Di- 
onyſius Godefroi, the Pariſian: he was born at 
Geneva in 1580: be was a learned man, and 
hiſtoriographer of France in the reigns of Lewis 
XIII. and XIV. he applied himſelf particularly 
to titles and ceremonies: he died in 1649. 5 
Codefroi (Dennis) bis ſon, was born at Paris 
in 1615: be was Mee France as 
well as his father: he died in 16814. 
. . Gombauld( John Ogier de). Though, born in 
the reign. of Charles IX. he lived à long time 
after Lewis XIV, came to the crown. There 
are ſome good epigtams of his, of Which 
a few * continue to be repeated. He died 
n 1 9 I's ante gomuge d A 96. 
SGuamberuille (Marin) was born at Paris in 
1600. He was one of the firſt members of the 
academy. He wrote ſome voluminous roman- 
ces before the reign of good taſte, and his repu- 
tation died with him in 16744. 
Gondi, (Joha Francis) Cardinal de Retz, was . 
born in 1613. He lived like Cataline in his 
E and Atticus in his old age. 850 eral paſ- 
ges in his memoirs ate warthy..Salluſt ; but 
the whole is not alike good. He died in 1 7% | 
... Gerrville, ſrom valet de chambre to the duke 
of Rochefoucault, became his friend, and even 
that of the great Conde. He was at the ſame 
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king's envoy in Germany, and afterwards 
propoſed as ſucceffor to the great Colbert 
in the miniſtry. We have memoirs of his life, 
written by himſelf, in a natural and unaffected 
Kile, wherein he ſpeaks of his birth and fortunes- 
with indifferenee. 9 7 
Le Grand (Joachim) was born in Normandy 
in 1653. He ſwas a pupil of father le Cointe. 
He is one of the moſt profound hiſtorians we 
. have. He died in 1732 | | 
Greer, Canon of Tours. His poem of 
Philotanus had: prodigious: ſucceſs... The chief 
merit of theſe kinds of pieces is generally in 
tde choice of the ſubjeR,. and the maliciouſ-- 
neſs of the human heart: not but that there are 
ſome good verſes in this poem. The begin- 
ning is extremely happy, but the end is not at 
all anſwerable. The devil does not ſpeak near 
fo pleaſantly as when he is firſt introduced. The 
ſtile is low, uniform, void of dialogue, grace, 
mgenuity, purity, imagination, or expreſſion ;. 
and in ſhort is only a ſatirical hiſtory of the bull 
Unigenſttus in burleſque verſe, of which ſome 
lines are extremely diwer ting 
Grerret (Gabriel) was born at Paris in 1641 
He was known in his time by his Parnaſſus re- 
med, and his war of the authors. He had taſte; 
t his diſcourſe. * Whether the empire of elo- 
quence is greater than that of love, muſt not be 
taken as a proof of it. He compoſed the journal 
du Palais, in conjunction with Blondeau. This 
journal is a collection of arrets of the French 
parliaments, which are frequently different de- 
erces in cauſes of the ſame nature. Nothing is 
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finds in need of being preferred than that there 
is a neceſſity of collecting decrees. He died in 
1688. | 7 FI 

Du Gut (James Joſeph) was born at Forez, 


in 1649. He was one of the beſt writers the 
Janſeniſts had in their party. His book on the 
education of a king was not compoſed for the 
king of Sardinia, as has been ſaid: it was finiſhed 
by another hand. Du Guet has formed his ſtile 
on that of the beſt writers of Port-Royal. He 
might like them have done great ſervice to lite- 
rature. | Three volumes upon five and twenty 
chapters of Iſaiah, plainly ſhew that be was no 
5 his time nor pen. He died in 1733. 
Du Gue-Trovin, from à private adventurer 
decame lieutenant- general of the naval forces of 
France. He was one of the greateſt men in his 
way, He has left us memoirs written in the 
ſtile of a ſoldier, and very proper to excite emu- 
lation in his country men. 


u Halls, the Jeſuit, without ſtirring out of 


Paris, or having ever ſeen China, bas, from 
the memoirs of his fraternity, given the beſt 
and moſt ample deſcription of the Chineſe em- 
pire that᷑ is in the world.” He died in 1743. 
Our inſatiable curioſity ſor knowing every 
minute particular relating to the religion, 
laws, and manners of the Chineſe, is not yet 
fatisfied : a burgomaſter of Middlebourg, named 
Hudde, a man of great fortune, guided wholly 
by his curioſity, took a voyage to China, in the 
year 1700, where he laid out the greateſt part 
of his fortune in informing himſelf of every 
ching. He became fo perfect a proficient in 
the Chineſe language, that he was taken for a 
— natire 
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native of that country: luckily far. him his 
face favoured the miſtake, : After ſome time he 
found means to be raifed. to the rank. of a man- 
darin, in which quality he travelled through, all 
the provinces, and at length returned to | 


* 
4 
— 


13 


8 


» 

x 
£3 6 
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with a collection of fort years. obſervations. 
Unhappily, the ſhip they were on board was 


caſt away, which was the greateſt loſs that ever 
befel-the cepublic of letters. 


Ba Hamel (John. Baptiſt). of Normandy, was 


born in ,1624- le was ſecretary, to the 


dhe aca» 
demy of ſciences, He was a, pbiloſopher, and 


Cy 
: 


T4 


n 


at the ſame time a divine. The improvements 
that have been made in philoſophy ſince his 


time, take + ſome part of the merit of his 
writings-; but 
in 1706. 


is name ſtill remains. He died 


We: 200 7t, 1 ISL 855 od. Nor 
Count Familien, (Anthony) He was born at 
Caen. He wrote ſeveral pretty pieces of poetry, 
and was the furſt who made romances in the 


comical taſte, which is widely different from 


the burleſque of Scarron. His memoirs of the 


count of Grammont, is of all proguctions of 
the kind that, wherein the ſlighteſt foundation 
is ſet off with the gayeſt, moſt lively, and moſt 
agreeable ſtile. 5, 


Horduuin (John) 2 Jeſuit, deeply learned in. 
hiſtory 3 but chimerical in his notions. We 


are not to.enquire, ſays Montagne, who knows | 


the moſt, but who knows the beſt.” Hardouin 
carried his extravagance ſo far as to pretend 
that the ZEneis and the odes of Horace were 
written by monks, in the. thirteenth cen- 
tury, He will bave it that ZEneas is Jeſys 
Chriſt, and Horace's miſtreſs, Lalage, the br 
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ſtian religion. The fame diſcernment which 
diſcovered to father Hardouin the Meſſiah in 
Mneas, made him likewiſe ſee atheiſts in the 
fathers Thomaffin, Quenel, Mallebranche, Ar- 
—_ Nicolle, and Paſcal. His folly took 

all ſting from his calumny: but as all 
tho# who revive this charge of atheiſm againſt | 
men' of learning, are not known fools, it may 
frequently prove dangerous. We have had 
inftances of ſeveral who have abuſed theirof- 
fice, by uſing theſe arms, a inſt which there 
is no ſhield; in order to work the rum Aer c 
ſons of Were with a weak prince. | 

Flecquet. He was a phyſician. th the year 
1722, he publiſhed his rational fyſtenrof Fritu- 

ration, an ingenious theory, but does not ac- 
_ for the manner in which digeſtion is 

Other phyſicians have added, in their 
— — the — and the heat of 
the viſcera; but no one has been able to find 
out this ſeeret of nature, "who conceals er 
in all her operations. ©* 

Helvetius, a famous phyſician; who! "Y writs 
ten excellently upon the/animal veconomy' and 
fevers. He died in the year 175000. 

Henaut, known by his Sonnet of the Morton, 
and ſeveral other pieces; and who would have 
acquired a great ſhare of reputation, if the three” 
firſt cantos of his tranſlation of Lucretius that 
were loſt, had appeared,” and written like what" 
vie have left of the beginning of that Work. 
He died in 1682. | 

Poſterity muſt not confound this Aer d An 
another ot the ſame name, but of much ſuperior 
3 to whom we are indebted for the ſhorteſt 

and 
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and beſt hiſtory of France; and perhaps for the 


only method in which all great hiſtories ought 
to be written for the future. For ſo great is the 
multiplicity of facts and documents, that we 
muſt very ſoon be reduced to extracts and dic- 
tionaries. But it will be very difficult to imi- 
tate the author of the chronological abridg- 
ment, who has gone to the bottom of ſo many 
things, and ſeemed at the ſame time only to 
touch upon them lightly. 

Herbelot (Bartholomew) was born at Paris in 
1625. He was the hiſt Frenchman who tho- 
roughly underſtood the oriental languages, and 
hiſtory. He was at firſt taken little notice of 
in his own country. Ferdinand II. grand duke 
of Tu'cany, received him with marks of di- 
ſtinction, and taught France to know his merit. 
Then he was recalled and encouraged by Col- 
bert, who was the patron of all merit. His 
Bibliotheque Orientale is equally curious and: 
learned: he died in 1695. + 1 40 

Hermant (Godfrey) was born at Beauvais in 
1617: he was author of ſome polemiczl works, 
which periſhed with the diſputes that gave them 
birth : he died in 1690. * | 

La Hire (Philip) was born at Paris in 1740: 


he was ſon to a good painter: he was himſelf 


a great mathematician, and contributed much 
to the famous French meridian : he died in 
1718. b 


Iſaac Newton. This was a prodigy at that 
time: he died in 1704. | : | 
| D'Haſcer 


L' Hopital. (Francis marquis of) He was born 
in 1662: he was the firſt who wrote in France 
on the calculation of infinites found out by Sir 


Om or WOW. 
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D' Hejier (Peter) was the fon of an advocate, 
and born at Marſeilles in 1592:. he was the 
firſt who cleared up the accqunt of genealogies, 
and reduced them to a ſcience. Lewis XIII. made 
him gentleman in waiting, maſter of his houſe» 
hold, and gentleman in ordinary of his cham- 
ber, Lewis XIV. gave him a patent of coun- 
ſellor of ſtate, Several truly great men have 
been much leſs rewarded. Their labours were 
not ſo neceſſary to human vanity : he died 
in 1660. tn LES 

Des Houlieres. (Antonietta de la Garde) Of 
all the French ladies Who have applied them- 
ſelves to poetry, no one has ſucceeded fo well 
as this; for her verſes ſtill continue to be re- 
peated by every one; ſbe died in 1694. 

Huet (Peter Daniel) was born at Caen in 
1630; he was a man of univerſal learning, 
. retained the ſame ardour for ſtudy till the 
age of ninety-one: he was invited to Stock- 
holm by queen Chriſtina, and was afterwards 
one of thoſe illuſtrious peiionages h aſſiſted 
in the education of the dauphin, than whom no 
prince had ever ſo great maſters. Huet turned 
prieſt when he was forty years of age, and bad 
the biſhopric of Avranche given him, which he 
afterwards reſigned, that he might be more at 
leiſure. to purſue his ſtudies in retirement. Of 
all his productions, The Commerce and Na- 
vigation of the Ancients, and the Origin of Ro- 
mances,” are the moſt read. His treatiſe on the 
weakneſs of the human underſtanding made 
a great noiſe, and ſeemed to contradict his 
Evangelical Demonſtrations: be died in 
1721. 8 


ne 
Jaguelot (Iſaac) was born in Champagne in 
1647: he was à Calvinift, and paſtor at the 
Hague, and at Berlin. He has written ſome 
pieces on religion: he died in 178. 
Foli (Gui) counſellor at the Chatelet, and ſe- 
cretary to-cardinal de Retz: he has leſt ſome 
memoirs, which are in compariſon with thoſe 
written by the cardinal, what the ſervant is to 
1 maſter: but there are ſome curious parti- 
culars. | 
| Joſeph) a Jeſuit, was born at Paris 
in — hi 3 another of thoſe who have 
had the obſcure merit of writing in Latin, as 
well as can be done in our time. His book 
de ration diſcendi & docendi, though very little 
known, is one of the beſt that has been writ- 
ten on the ſubject ſince that of Quintilian. In 
the year 1710, he publiſhed at Rome a part of 
the hiſtory of his order, in which he writes like 
a Jeſuit and one who had been at Rome. The 
rliament of Paris, who think very differently 
rom Rome and the Jeſuits, condemned this 
book, in which is a deferice of father Guig- 
nard, who had been condemned to be hanged 
by this very parliament for an affaffination, 
committed on the perſon of Henry IV. by his 
ſcholar Chatel. It is very true that Guignard 
was in no wiſe an accomplice in this murder, 
and that he met with hard uſage from the par- 
liament; but it is equally true that this ſeverity 
was neceſſary in thoſe unhappy times, where a 
part of Europe, blinded by the moſt horrible 
fanaticiſm, thought it an act of religion to mur- 
der the beſt of kings and the beſt of men. He 
died in 1716. kk 
; | De 
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De Die (William) was born at Paris in 
1675 : he reformed geography, which had for 
a long time ſtood in need of improvement: he 
changed the whole poſition of our hemiſphete as 
to longitude : he taught geometry to Lewis XV. 
who: has proved one of his beſt pupils: that 
monarch having compoſed, after the death of his 
maſter, a Treatiſe on the Courſe of Rivers. 
William de L'Iſle was the firſt who had the title 
of = geographer to the king. He died in 
1726. 

Labbe (Philip) was born at Bourges in 1607: 
he — : he has done great ſervices to 


hiſtory : he has left ſeventy-three pieces of his 


writing. He died in 1667, . 

Le wreur (John). was born at Montmo- 
rency in 1623: he was gentleman in waiting 
to Lewis XIV. and afterwards almoner: his 


account of the voyage ta Poland, which he made 


with the marſhalleſs de Guebriant, the only wo- 
man that ever had the title, and executed the 
functions of an ambaſſadreſs plenipotentiary, is 
very curious. The hiſtorical remarks with which 
he has enriched the Memoirs of Caſtelnau have 
thrown a great light upon the hiſtory of France. 
The wretched poem called Charlemagne, was 
not written by him, but by his brother. He died 
in 1675. | 

Laine, or Lainez (Alexander) was born in 
Hainault in 1650: he was an extraordinary 


poet, and ſome little pieces of his, very happily 


written, have been collected. A certain perſon, 
who was at great pains and expence to have a 
Mount Parnaſſus made in bronze, and covered 
with figures in relievo, of all the poets and mu- 


ſicians that came into his head, has placed Laine 
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in the rank of the moſt illuſtrious. The only 
truly delicate verſes of his that we have, arc 
thoſe written on madame de Martel. 


Le tendre Apolle un jour dans ces jour ſi vantes 
„ ſur ſes Jordi conſacrait à Neptune, 
it au fertir de Fonde tclater cent boautts, _ 
Et-prenant un trait de chacune, 
Il fit de fa Venus le portrait immartel. 
Helas ! Vil avait vii Padorable Martel, 
Iven aurait employs qu une. 


To Neptune when the Iſthmian games of yore, 
Were ſolemniz d on the Athenian ſhore, | 
An hundred nymphs in blooming youth array'd, 
Upriſing from the wave, their charms diſplay'd. 
From each a ſhining feature fam'd Apelles choſe, 
And an immortal V enus from his. pencil roſe : 
But had Martel once met bis raviſh'd eye, | 
Her heav'nly form alone would all thoſe charms 
ſupply. 84 83 
It may not be known perhaps that theſe lines are 
a tranſlation of this beautiful paſſage in Alioſto, 
Nen avea a forre altra, &c. * 
He died in 1710. * 
; | Lambert 


We ſhall give the whole ſtanza, for the entertainment 
of the reader. Arioſto, ſpeaking of Olympia, whom Or- 
lando delivered from the fea-monſter, ſays, 

E ſe faſſe coftei_flata 4 Crotone, 
Zeuſi Pimagine far wolſe, | 
Che por dovea nel tempio di Ciunonce, 
E tante belle rude inſfems accolſe, 
E che per una farne in perferzzions, 
Da thi una parte, e da chi un alira tolſe; 


Nen 
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© Lambert (Anne Thereſa de Marguenat de 
Courcelles, marebionels of) was born in 1647, 
and was a lady of great wit and underſtanding. 


She has left ſome uſeful pieces of morality, 


written in an agreeable ſtile. Her treatiſe on 
Friend(hip ſhews her deſerving of having friends. 
The number of ladies who have been ſhining 
ornaments to this glorious age, is one of the 
greateſt proofs of the progreſs of human un- 
derſtandiag. | * . 


La donne ſon venute in eccellenxa, 
Di ciaſcun arte ove hanno poſto cura. Arioft, 


The ladies then to excellence attain'd, 
In ev'ry curious art they choſe to learn. 
He died at Paris in 1703. 7 4 
Lami (Barnard) was born at Mons in 1640: 
he belokged to the oratery: he was learned in 
more than one ſcience : he compoſed his Ele- 
meats of the Mathematics in a journey that he 
made on foot from Grenoble to Paris. He 
died in 1715. e © ye 
Lancelot (Claud). He was born at Paris in 
1615 : he had a-hand in ſevetal very uſeful pro- 


Non avea da torre altra, che coſtei, | 
Ce tutte le bellezze erano in lei. | 


And had Olympia to Crotona ſtray'ds, 
When Zeuxis firſt imagin'd, his defign, 
That piece in ſuno's fane to be diſplay d, 
And many naked beauties did combine; 
That in perſection it might be array'd, 
From each to cull ſome lineament divine; 
He would have fix'd his eyes on her alone; 
Fot, ev'ry charm in her united ſhone. 
| Oriand, Furios, Cant. xi. 
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ductions of the recluſes of Port- royal, for che 
education of youth: He died in 1695. 
De Larrey (Iſaac) was born in Normandy in 
1638 : his Hiſtory of England was much eſ- 
teemed before that of Rapin made its a - 
ance ; but his Hiſtory of Lewis XIV. had never 
any reputation. © He died at Berlin in 1719. 
- Launai (Francis) was born at Angers in 1612 : 
he was acivilian, and a man of letters: he was 
the firſt who taught the French law at Paris. 
He died in 1693. 
| (John) was born in Normandy in 
ny: e was a doctor in theology : he was 
a laborious ſcholar, and an intrepid critic : he 
detected a great many errors in religion, parti- 
cularly that relating to ſaints, whole exiſtence 
he denied. It is well known that the curate of 
St. Euftachius faid, he always paid him the 
teſt reſpect, for fear he ſhould take his St. 
Juſtachius from him. He died in 1678. 
Tauriere (Evuſebius) was born at Paris in 1659 
he was a lawyer, and no one better underſtood 
juriſprudence and the origin of laws: he was 
the perſon who formed the collection of ordnan- 
ces, an immenſe work which did great honour 
fo the reign of Lewis XIV. and is a monu- 
ment of the mutability of all human things. A 
collection of ordnances is only a hiſtory of varia- 
tions. He died in 1728. Ned Toh 
Le Clerc (John) was born at Geneva in 1657 ; 
but his family was originally of Beauvais: he 
was not the only learned man of his family, but 
he was the moſt learned: his Biblotbegue Uni- 
verſelle, in which he has imitated Bayle's Repub- 
lic of Letters, is his beſt 'performanee*: his 
greateſt merit is, that he came near to Bayle, 
whom 
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whom he had fo frequently attacked: he wrote 
a great deal more than that great man; but 
he was, not like him acquainted: with the art of 
leaſing and inſtructing at the fame time, which 
Is lo. much ſuperior to all ſcience, He died at 
Apfterdamy in 1736. | 
Lemery (Nicholas) was born at Rouen in 1645: 
he was the firſt rational chemiſt, and the firſt 
who publiſhed a General Pharmacopceia, He 
died in 1715, a A! 0 | 
* Lenfant (James) was born at Beauſſe in 1661: 
he was a Calviniſt paſtor gt Berlin: he was more 
inſtrumental than any one in carrying the energy 
and beauties of the French tongue to the moſt 
diſtant parts of Germany :.. his, Hiſtory of the 
Council of Conſtance, judiciouſſy reviſed and 
elegantly written, will be a proof to lateſt poſ- 
terity how much good and evil may ariſe from 
theſe great aſſemblięs, and that good laws may 
be produced een from the midſt of / paſſions, 
ſelf· intereſt; and, cruelty itſelf. He died in 
1092, . 90: * _ 
: 55 Lions (John) was born at Pontoiſe in 
1615: be was a doctor of the Sorbonne, a man 
lingular in his way, and author of, ſeveral pole- 
mical pieces: he attempted to prove that the 
rejoicings, on the feaſt of the Epiphany or Twelfth 
Day were profane, and that the world was ſoon 
to be at an end. He died in 1700. 

Le Long (James) was born at Paris in 1655: 
he was of the Oratory. . His Bibliotbegue Hiſlo- 
rigue de la France is à very learned work, and 
of great utility, though it has ſome faults. He 
died in 1721. 4 

Longepierre (Hilary-Barnard, baron of). He 


was born in Burgundy in 1658: he was maſter 
Vol. IX. M | of 
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of all the beauties of the Greek language; A 


very rare degree of metit in his time. We have 
ſome tranſlations by him in verſe of Anacteon, 


Sappho, Bion, and Moſchus : his tragedy of 


Medea, though unequally written, and too full 


of declamations, is far ſuperior to that of Peter 
Corneille : but Corneille's Medea was written 
before he was at the height of his reputation. 
Longepierre compoſed feveral other tragedies 
upon the 'model of the Greek poets, whom he 


has happily imitated in not blending love with ſub- 
jects of terror and cruelty ; but at the fame time 


he has copied them in the tediouſneſs of their 
common places, and in the barrennefs of action 
and intrigue, and not equalled them in beauty 
of elocution, which conſtitutes the greateſt me- 
rit of a poet. Though he wrote ſeveral other 
tragedies in the Greek taſte, he gave only Me- 


dea and Electra to the ſtage. He died in 1727. 


De Longuerue (Lewis du Four) was born at 
Chatleville in 1652: he was abbot of Jard. Be- 
ſides knowing all the learned languages, he was 


- maſter of all thoſe ſpoken in Europe. A few 


years labour and application may be ſufficient to 
attain a middling knowledge of ſeveral lan- 
guages; but it is the labour of a whole life to 
ſpeak one's own with purity and eloquence : he 
underſtood univerſal hiſtory; and it is faid, that 


he compoſed the Hiſtorical and Geographical 


Deſcription of antient and modern France. He 
died about the year 1724. 

Longueval (James) a Jeſuit, was born in 1681 : 
he compoſed eight volumes of the Hiſtory of the 
Gallican Church, which was afterwards conti- 
nued by father Fontenay. He died in 1735. 


De 
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De la Loubere (Simon) was born at Toulouſe 
in 1642, and ſent envoy to Siam in 1677; be 
has left us memoirs of that country, which are 
much better than his ſonnets and odes. He died 
in 4729. | 
_., Mabillan (John) was born in Champagne in 
1632: be was, a Benedictine: he had the of- 
fice of ſhewing the treaſury of St. Denis, which 
he deſired to reſign, giving for his reaſon, „ that 
he did not chuſe to mix fables with truth.“ He 
made ſeveral very learned reſearches, and was 
employed by Colbert in enquiring into antient 
titles. He died in 1707. 

MMaignan (Emanuel) was born at Toulouſe in 

1601: he was a Minime friar, and one of thoſe 
who have learnt the mathematics without a maſ- 
ter: he was a mathematical profeſſor at Rome, 
where this profeſſorſhip has ever ſince his time 
continued with the French Minims. He died 
at Toulouſe in 1677. 

Maillet, He was conſul at Grand Cairo: 
there are ſome inſtructive letters of his, relating 
to Egypt, and ſome MS. pieces of bold philo- 
ſophy. 3 
88 (Lewis) a Jeſuit, was born in 
1640. There are ſome of his hiſtories ſtill read 
with pleaſure: he was too much cry d up at firſt, 
and too much neglected at laſt. It is very re- 
markable that he was obliged to quit the order 
for having wrote in favour of the clergy of 
France. He died at St. Victor in 1686. 

Mainard (Francis) preſident of Aurillac, was 
born at Toulouſe in 1634. He may be reckoned 
in the. number of thoſe who uſhered in the age 
of Lewis XIV. There are ſeveral pieces of poe- 
try of hi» 7-maining, all written with great eaſe 
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and purity: he is one of thoſe authors who hay 
made the greateſt complaints of the ill fortune at- 
tending lend, not knowing that the ſucceſs of 
a good work is of itſelf a ſufficient recompence 
to an artiſt; that'if princes and miniſters make 
a merit of rewarding this kind of deſert, there 
is ſtill greater merit in waiting for their favours 
without aſking; and that if a good writer is 
ambitious of an elevated fortune, he ought to 
be the architect of it himſelf, 
Nothing is more commonly known than his 
* beautiful ſonnet addreſſed to cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, and that miniſter's harſh reply, the cruel 
monoſyllable rien (nothing). The preſident 
Mainard, after he retired to Aurillac, made the 
following lines, which deſerve to be as well 
known as his ſonnet. 


Par vitre humeur le monde eft gouvernt, 
Vos wolontes font le calme & Porage, 
Jaus vous r1e% de me voir confine 
Loin de la Cour dans mon petit menage - 
Mais, n'e/t-ce- rien que d'ttre tout d ſoi, 

De avoir point le fardeau d'un Emploi, 
D'awir dempte la crainte & Veſperance? 
Ah! fi le Ciel, qui me traite ſi bien, 
Avait pitie de vous & de la France, 
Votre bonheur ſerait gal au mien. 


To your caprice the willing world's refign'd ; 
Both ſtorm and calm your will and pleaſure wait: 
You laugh to ſee me in a farm confin'd, 
And think me wretched in my humble fate. 
*Tis ſomething ſtill my freedom to enjoy; 


Nor groan beneath the weight of an employ ; 
a O'er 
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O''er fear and hope a conqueſt to obtain. 
Shou'd heav'n, whoſe rays on me propitious ſhine, 

To you and France ſhew mercy once again, 
Your happineſs would one day equal mine. 


After the death of the cardinal he ſays in an- 
other piece, that the tyrant is dead, and yet he is 
not more happy. Had the cardinal been his bene- 
factor, that miniſter would have been a. God 
with him ; but becauſe he gave him nothing he. 
was a tyrant. This is too much like thoſe beg- 
gars who accoſt paſſengers with a God bleſs. 

ur honour,” and load them with curſes after- 
wards if they get no alms from them. Main- 
ard's verſes were very beautiful; but it would 
have redounded more to hjs credit, had he lived. 
without aſking or murmuring, The epitaph. 
which he made for himſelf is in every one's. 

mouth. ED 


Las d'eſpirer & de me plaindre, , 
Des Mufes, des Grands & du fort, 
C'eft ici que j attends la mort, 

Sans la difirer ni la craindre. 


Tir'd of complaints, of hope, and faith, 
By fortune, friends, and Muſe forſaken, 

I wait unmov'd th' approach of death, 
Nor wiſh, nor fear to be miſtaken. 


The two laſt lines are a tranſlation of the old 
Latin one, 

Summum nec metuas diem nec aples. 
Moſt beautiful moral verſes are but tranſlations 
It is very common not to wiſh for death, very 


rare not to fear it; and it would have been very 
M 3 great 
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great not to have even. thought that there were 
ſuch things as great men in the world. 1 die 
Maintenon (Frances d' Aubigné, Scarron, mar- 
chioneſs of). She is an author as well, as ma- 
dame de SEvigne, becauſe her Letters have, been 
printed aſter her death. Both of theſe ladies wrote 
with a great deal of ſpirit, but of a very different 
kind. The Letters of madame de Sevigne are 
dictated by the heart and the imagination, and 
are more ſprightly and free. Thoſe of madame de 
Taintenon, more conſtrained, and ſcem as if ſhe 
had foreſeen they would one day be made public. 
Madame de Sevigne, in writing to her daughter, 
wrote only for that daughter, There are ſeve- 
ral anecdotes to be found in both theſe collec- 
tions. We may perceive in thoſe of madame de 
Maintenon, that ſhe.was married to Lewis XIV, 
that ſhe had conſiderable influence in ſtate af- 
fairs, but that ſhe did not direct them; that ſhe 
did not haſten the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, and its conſequences, neither did ſhe 
oppoſe it; that ſhe ſided with the Moliniſts at 
firſt, becauſe Lewis XIV. did ſo, and that at 
length ſhe became ſeriouſly attached to that par- 
ty; that Lewis XIV. in the latter part of his 
life, uſed to carry relicks about him; with ſeve- 
ral other private anecdotes. But the little know - 
ledge that may be gained from this collection, 
is too dearly bought by the number of uſeleſs let- 
ters it contains; a fault which is common to 
all collections of this kind. If nothing was to 
be printed but what is uſeful, there would not 
be by an hundredth part ſo many bad books. 
She died at St. Cyr in 1719. 
Malebranche (Nicholas) of the Oratory, was 
botn at Paris in 1638. He was one of the deep. 
3216 . © 
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eſt meditators that ever wrote. As he abounded 
with that forcible imagination which makes more 
diſciples than truth, he had his likewiſe in his 
time: there were thoſe that went by the name 
of Maltbranchians. He has admirably ſhewn the 
errors of the ſenſes and imagination; but When 
he attempted to dive into the nature of the ſoul, 
he was loft in the abyſs, as others had been be- 
fore him. He was, like Deſcartes, ' a great man 
by whom very little was to be learnt. He died 
in 1715. 

Mall zicux (Nicholas) was born at Paris in 
1650. The duke of Burgundy's Elements of 
Geometry are the leſſons that he gave to that 
prince; He raiſed himſelf a great reputation by 
his conſummate knowledge in literature, and the 
dutcheſs of Maine made his fortune. He died 
in 1727. 1 

Maillrville (Claud de) one of the firſt mem- 
bers of the Academy. The fingle ſonnet of the 
Belle Matineuſe, made a famous man of him; 
whereas ſuch a piece would be hardly thought 
worth ſpeaking of now a-days. But good pro- 
ductions in any kind were as rare then as they 
are ſince become common. He died in 1647. 

De Marca (Peter) was born in 1594. Bein 
leſt a widower with ſeveral children, he el 
into the church, and was nominated to the arch- 
biſhopric of Paris. His book entitled La Con- 
corde de I Empire & du Sacerdoce, is much eſteemed. 
He died in 1662. 

De Marolles (Michael) was born at Touraine 
in 1600, and was ſon to the celebrated Claud 
de Marolles, captain of the guard of a hundred 
Swiſs, ſo well known for having engaged in ſin- 
gle combat with Marivaux, at the head of the 
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army of Henry IV. Michael, who was abbot of 
Villelvin, was author of ſixty-nine works, of 
which ſeveral were tranſlations, and very uſeful 
in their time. He died in 1681. 

La Marre (Nicholas) was born in Paris in 
1641, He was commiſlary of the chatelet*: he 
was author of a piece ſuitable to his profeſſion, 
The Hiſtory of the Police, which is of uſe only 
to the people of Paris, and is better to conſult 
than to read. As a reward, he had a penſion 
aligned him out of the profits of the ſtage, 
which he never received. "They might as well 
have aſhyned the comedians a penſion out of the 
wages of the city watch. 

Du Marſais. No one better underſtood the 
metaphyſical part of grammar than himſelf, nor 
made more profound reſearches into the prin- 
ciples of languages. His book of Trepes is in- 
ſenſibly become neceſſary, and the whole of what 
he has written concerning grammar deſerves to 
be ſtudied. He was one of thoſe obſcure philo- 
ſophers with whom Paris abounds, who judge 
cooly and juſtly of every thing, living peaceably 
among themſelves, and keep up a rational com- 
merce with each other, unknown to the great, 
and dreaded by the quacks of all kinds, who ſeek 
to lord it over weak minds. The number of 
theſe wiſe men is a conſequence of the ſpirit of 
the age. He died in 1755. | 

Marſellier (James) was born at Paris in 1657. 
He was one of the regular canons of St, Gene- 
vieve, and is known by ſeveral hiſtorical writings; 
which are well executed. He died in 1724. 

Martignac (Stephen) was born in 1628. He 
was the firſt who made a ſufferable proſe tran- 
ſation of Virgil, Horace, &c. I queſtion much 

; whether 
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whether they can ever be happily rendered in 
verſe; for it is not enough to have their genius, 
the difference of the languages is an inſurmount- 
able obſtacle. He died in 1698, 

Maſcaron (Julius) of Marſeilles, was born in 

1634 He was biſhop of Tulles, and afterwards 
of Agen. His Funeral Orations diſputed the 
prize with thoſe of Boſſuet at firſt; but now they 
ſerve only to ſhew how great a man the latter 
was. Maſcaron died in 1703. 
Maſſillun was born in Provence in 1663. He 
belonged to the Oratory, and was biſhop of Cler- 
mont. No preacher had a better acquaintance 
with the world: he was more flowery and pleaſ- 
ing than Bourdaloue ; his eloquence was that 
of the courtier, the academic, and the man of 
wit; and what is more, he was a philoſopher, 
moderate in his opinion, and a friend to tolera- 
tion. Hedied in 1742. 

Maucroix (Francis) was born at Noyen in 
1619. He was an hiſtorian, a poet, and a man 
of letters. A 

AMenage (Giles), of Angers, was born in 1633. 
He has given an example, that it is much eaſier 
to write Italian verſes than French: his Italian 
poetry is eſteemed even in Italy itſelf, and our 
language is greatly indebted to his curious te- 
ſearches: he was an adept in more than one ſpe- 
cies of learning. He died in 1692. | 

Menetrier (Claud Francis) was born in 1631. 
He has done great ſervice to the art of heraldry, 
emblems, and devices: he died in 1705. 

Meri (John) was born at Berry in 1645. He 
was one of the moſt eminent illuſtrators of ſur- 
gery, and has left ſeveral very uſeful obſerva- 
tions. He died in 1722. 9 
M 5 Mexerai 
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Adzzerai (Francis) was born at Argentan in 
Normandy in 1610. His hiſtory of France is 


very well known; his other writings not ſo 
much. He loſt his penſions for ſaying. what he 
thought was truth, In other reſpects, he was 


rather bold than exact, and his ſtile is unequal, . 


He died in 1683. 


Mimeures (the marquis of). He was favourite 


to monſeigneur the Dauphin, ſon to Lewis XIV. 


There are ſome little detached pieces of poetry 


of his, not at all inſerior to thoſe of Racine and 


Mainard: but as they appeared at a time when 


good writing was very ſcarce, and the marquis 
de Mimeures lived in an age when that art was 
brought to its perfection, they gained great re- 


putation, and the marquis was hardly known: 


his Ode to Venus, imitated from Horace, is not 
— of the original. 
Le M: 


1602 : his Devotion aiſce made him ridiculous ; 


but he might have gained a great name by his. 


Louiſiade. He had a prodigious fund of imagi- 
nation: how comes it then he did not ſucceed ? 
Becauſe he had neither taſte, nor a knowledge of 
the genius of his language, and wanted a rigid 
friend. He died in 1671. | 

Metre (John-Baptiſte) was born at Paris in 
1620 He was the beſt comic poet that any na- 
tion ever produced. This article led me to read 
over the comic poets of antiquity; and it muſt 
be confeſſed, that if we compare the art and re- 


gularity of our ſtage with the looſe and uncon- 


need ſcenes of the ancients, their weak in- 
trigues, and the indelicate cuſtom of making 
their actors relate, in long, inſipid, and improba- 
ble ſoliloquies, either what they had * 

What 


me (Peter), a Jeſuit. He was born in 


/ 
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what they were going to do; it muſt be con- 
feſſed, I fay, that Moliere drew comedy from its 
chaos, as Corneille did tragedy; and that the 
French are ſuperior, in this reſpect, to any nation 
under the ſun. Moliere, again, had another 
kind of 'merit to what either Corneille, Racine, 
Boileau, or la Fontaine poſſeſſed: he was a phi- 
loſopher, and ſuch both in theory and practice; 
and yet to this philoſopher was it that Harlai, 
archbiſhop of Paris, ſo deſpiſed on account of his 
morals, denied the empty honour of ſepulture 
and the king himfelf was obliged to intercede 
with that prelate to permit Moliere to be private- 
ly interred in the church-yard of the little chapel 
of St. Joſeph, in the ſuburbs of Montmartre. 
He died in 1673. | 

The abbe Mongaut. The beſt tranſlation of 
Cicero's Letters that we have is by him: it is 
enriched with judicious and uſeful notes. He 
had been preceptor to the ſon of the duke of Or- 
leans, regent of the kingdom, | 

La Monnoye (Bernard) was born at Dijon in 
1641. He was an excellent literatiſt : he was 
the firſt who won the prize of poetry in the 
French academy, by his poem du Duel aboli, 
which is, very few excepted, one of the beſt poeti- 
cal performances that has been produced in France. 
He died in 1732. 

Monteſquieu (Charles), preſident of the parlia- 
ment of — He was born in 1689. At 
twenty-three years of age he publiſhed bis Per- 
ſian Letters, a comic work, abounding with 
ſtrokes that ſhew an underſtanding more ſolid 
than his book. This work is an imitation of 
the Siameſe of Du Freny and the Turkiſh Spy 
but ſuch an jmitation as ſhews how the originals 
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ought to have been written. Theſe kind of per- 
formances ſeldom ſucceed but by the help of a 
foreign air; and a ſatire upon our own nation is 
better received from the pen of an Aſiatic than 
from that of a countryman, as what is common 
of itſelf, becomes by this means ſingular. The 
genius which reigns in the Perſian Letters opened 
the doors of the French academy to the preſident 
Monteſquieu, though that academy had itſelf 
been ill-ereated in his book; but at the ſame time, 
the freedom with which he ſpeaks of the govern- 
ment, and of abuſes in religion, incurred the 
difpleaſure of cardinal Fleury, who ordered them 
to be ſhut againſt him again. He fell upon an 
artful method of making that miniſter his friend : 
in a few days time he cauſed a new edition of his 
book to be printed off, in which he retrenched 
or ſoftened every thing that could appear excep- 
tionable to him, either as a cardinal, or a miniſter 
of ſtate. Monſieur de Monteſquieu then waited 
upon his eminence in perſon with his book, who,, 
though not much accuſtomed to read, peruſed 
ſome part of it. This air of confidence, ſup- 
ported by the good offices of ſome perſons of cr2- 
dit, won over the cardinal, and Monteſquieu was 
admitted into the academy. 

After this he publiſhed his treatiſe on the 
Greatneſs and Fall of the Roman People; a 
worn-out ſubject, but which he made new by 
very ingenious refleCtions, and lively deſcriptions : 
ſo that it is a political hiſtory of the Roman em- 
pire. At length his Spirit of Laws made its ap- 
pearance; a work in which there appears much 
more genius than either in Puffendorf or Gro- 
tius. We cannot read theſe authors without 
doing ourſelves ſome kind of violence ; but on 

ren 
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read the Spirit of Laws as much for amuſement 
as inſtruction. This book is wrote with as much 
freedom as the Perſian Letters; and this freedom 
did not a little contribute to its ſueceſs, by draw- 
ing upon him enemies, who increaſed his repu- 
tation by the hatred they brought upon them- 
ſelves. Theſe were a ſet of men, who, delight- 
ing in the obſcure factions of eccleſiaſtical con- 
troverſy, hold their own opinions as facred, and 
thoſe who deſpiſe them as impious and ſacrile- 
gs They wrote with great acrimony againſt 
onteſquieu, and prevailed on the Sorbonne to 
examine his book; but the infamy and contempt: 
with which his perſecutors were loaded, prevented 
that college from proceeding any farther. The 
principal merit of the Spirit of Laws is that love 
for the laws that reigns throughout the whole 
work, which love is founded on that for mankind, © 
What is moſt extraordinary is, that the enco- 
miums he gives to the Engliſh government is. 
what pleaſed moſt in France. The ſmart and 
ſtinging irony againſt the Inquifition, which is. 
found in this work, charmed all the world, ex- 
cept the Inquiſitors: his reflections, which are 
almoſt always profound, he ſupports by examples 
drawn from the hiſtory of all nations. It is true, 
that he has been reproached with taking his ex- 
amples too frequently from inconſiderable ſavage 
nations, in a manner unknown, and upon « 
accounts of travellers, whoſe fidelity there is too 
much reaſon to ſuſpect. He is not always very 
exact in his quotations : for inſtance, he makes 
the author of the Political Teſtament, aſcribed 
to-cardinal Richelieu, ſay, That if there ſhould 
be found among the people an honeſt man un- 
fortunate, that man muſt not be employed ;”? 
whereag 
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whereas the Political Teſtament, in the place 


quoted, only ſays, that it is beſt to employ men 
of fortune and — as the leaſt liable to 
be corrupted. The continual want of method 
throughout this work, the ſingular affectation of 
putting no more than two or three lines in a 
chapter, and that frequently, and thoſe lines no- 
thing but a piece of pleaſantry, has diſguſted 
many readers, who complain of meeting ſome- 
times with ſallies of wit where they expected ar- 
guments, This author is likewiſe reproached 
with having advanced too many doubtful ideas 
for certain ones; but if he does not always in- 
ſtruct his reader, he always ſets him a-thinking, 
and that is no ſmall degree of merit. His lively 
and ingenious manner of expreflion, in which 
we trace the imagination of his countryman 
Montaigne, has, above all, contributed to the 
great reputation of the Spirit of Laws: the fame 
thing ſaid by a man of equal or even ſuperior 
learning to him, would not have been read. In 
ſhort, there is not an work in which there is 
more wit, and a greater number of learned ideas 
and bold things; or where a reader can find more” 
opportunities for inſtruction, whether he approves 
or condemns his opinions. We may, with juf- 
tice, rank this in the number of original works 
that were an ornament to the age of Lewis XIV. 
and which have no model in antiquity. He died 
in 1755, like a philoſopher, as he had lived, 
Montfaucon' (Bernard) was born in 1055. He 
was a Benedictine, and one of the moſt learned 
antiquarians in Europe. He died in 1741. 
Montpenſier (Anna» Maria-Louifa of Orleans), 
known by the name of Mademoiſelle. She was 
daughter to Gaſton duke of Orleans, and was 
| born 
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born at Paris in 1627. Her Memoirs are rather 
thoſe of a woman full of herſelf, than a princeſs 
who had been witneſs to great events; but there 
| 7 ſeveral things very curious. She died in 
1 . p 
, Bae (Matthew de). He is one of thoſe 
ne and wy writers, which the age of Lewis 

IV. produced in great numbers, and who all 
ſucceeded in the middling way ; but the fpirit of 
the times, and imitation, have made many agree- 
able authors, 

Moreri (Lewis) was born in Provence in 1643. 
It was little expected that the author of the Coun- 
try of Love, and the tranſlator of Rodriguez, would 
in his youthful days undertake the firſt Dictionary 
of Facts that had ever appeared. This laborious 
undertaking coſt him his life. This work, which 
has been greatly improved and augmented, bears 
his name, but is no longer his. It is a new edi» - 
fice, built upon the old plan. The many ſuſpi- 
cious genealogies have greatly injured the cha- 
racer of this otherwiſe uſeful work. He died 
in 1680. There has been a ſupplement pub- 
liſhed, which is full of errors, 

Morin ( Michael-John-Baptiſt ) was born at 
Beaujolois in 1583. He was a phyſician, a ma- 
thematician, and, through the prejudice of the 
times, an aſtrologer. He drew the horoſcope of 
Lewis XIV. Notwithſtanding his quackery, he 
was a man of learning. He died in 1656. 

Morin (John) was born at Blois in 1591. He 
was very learned in the oriental languages, and in 
criticiſm, He died at the Oratory in 1659. 

Morin (Simon) was born in Normandy in 1623. 
We mention him here only to deplore his fatal 
folly, and that of Saint-Sailia Deſmarets, his 2 
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cuſer. Saint-Sorlin was a fanatic, who informed 
againſt another. Morin, who deſerved only to 
be ſent to a mad-houſe, was burnt alive in 1663. 
before philoſophy had made ſufficient progreſs to 
prevent learned men from dogmatizing, and 
judges from being cruel, 

Le Motte- Houdart (Anthony) was born at Pa- 
ris in 1672. He was famous by his writings, 
and amiable in his manners: he had many 
friends, that is to ſay, people who were pleaſed 
with his company ; butT was with him in his laſt 
moments, and faw him expire without a creature: 
by his bed-ſide. This was in 1731. 

The ſole regard to truth obliges me here to 

tranſgreſs the uſual bounds of theſe articles. 
This man, who was ſo gentle in his manners, 
and who never gave any one, when living, the 
. leaſt ſubject of complaint, was, after his death, 
accuſed, almoſt in a judicial manner, of an enor- 
mous crime; no leſs than that of having been 
. the author of thoſe horribte couplets which 
proved the ruin of Nouſſeau in 1710; and of 
having, for ſeveral years, directed the whole 
ſcheme that occaſioned the condemnation of an- 
innocent man. This accuſation comes with ſo 
much more weight, as being made by a perſon 
who was intimately acquainted with the affair, 
and who drew it up in the nature of a laſt will 
and teſtament. N. Boindin, attorney- general to 
the treaſurers of France, when he died, in 1752, 
left behind him a very circumſtantial memorial, 
in which, after a ſilence of forty years, We ac- 
cuſes La Motte-Houdart of the French academy, 
Joſeph Saurin of the academy of ſciences, and 
one Malafaire a merchant, of framing this vil- 
lainous defign, and the chatelet and the parlia- 
ment 
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ment of having ſucceſſively awarded the moſt 


unjuſt ſentences. But, 

Firſt, If N. Boindin was actually perſuaded of 
the innocence of Rouſſeau, why did he delay ſo- 
long to make it known? At leaft, why did h 
not publiſh it immediately after the death of h 
enemies; and why did he not preſent this memo- 
rial, which had Jain written by him upwards of. 
twenty years ? 

2dly, Is it not obvious, that Boindin's memo- 
rial is no other than a defamatory libel, and that 
this man entertained an equal hatred to every 
one whom he mentions in this information in- 
tended for poſterity ? 

3dly, He ſets out with facts which every one 
knows to be falſe. He pretends, that the count 
de Noce, and N. Melon, the regent's ſecretary, 
were aſlociates with Malafaire, a petty jewel-. 
merchant. Every one who was acquainted wich 
theſe people know this to be a flagrant calymny. 
He afterwards confounds N, la Faye, ſecretary of 
the king's cloſet, with his brother the captain of 
the guards, Laſtly, how can a jeweller be ſup- 
poſed to have had a ſhare in all this ſcheme of the 
couplets? _ | 

4thly, Boindin pretends that this jeweller, and 
.  Saurin the geometrician, joined with La Motte 
to prevent Rouſſeau from obtaining Boileau's. 
penſion, Who was ſtill living in 1710. Could it 
be poſſible for three perſons of ſuch different pro- 
ſeſſions to join together, and meditate ſo deep a 
ſcheme, one ſo infamous in itſelf, and ſo diffi- 
cult in its execution as that of depriving a citi- 
zen, then in obſcurity, of a penſion which was 
not even vacant, that Rouſſeau would never have 
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had; and to which neither of the three aſſociates 
had any pretenſions? | | ; 

'gtlily, After having agreed that Rouſſeau had 
written the five firſt couplets, which precede thoſe 
that occaſioned his diſgrace, he makes La Motte- 
Houdart ſuſpected as author of a dozen others in 
the ſame taſte; and, as the ſole proof of this ac- 
cuſation, he ſays, that theſe twelve couplets, 
which were ſatires upon a like number of perſons 
who. uſed to meet at the houſe of N. Villiers, 
were brought by La Motte- Houdart himſelf to 
that gentleman's houfe, an hour after Rouſſeau 
had been informed that the perfons in queſtion 
were to meet there. Now, fays he, Rouſſeau 
had not above an hour's time to compoſe and 
tranſcribe theſe defamatory verſes. La Motte 
was the perſon who brought them to Villiers ; 
therefore La Motte muſt be the author. On 
the contrary, methinks, his openneſs in carrying 
them thither might be a preſumption that he was 
not guilty of writing them. They wete thrown 
at his door, as they were at thoſe of ſeveral 
other perſons: he opened the paper they were 
inclofed in, and found them full of the blackeſt 
invectives againſt all his friends, and himſelf 
likewiſe; upon which he immediately went and 
made the diſcovery. This has all the air of in- 
nocence. 

6thly, It is neceſſary that thoſe who intereſt 
themſelves in this myſtery of iniquity ſhould be 
informed, that within little more than a month 
there had been a meeting of friends at the houſe 
of N. Villiers, moſt part of whom were the 
ſame perſons that Rouſſeau had already abuſed in 
five ſatirical couplets, which he had imprudently 
repeated to different people. The very firſt 4 

the 
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theſe twelve. new couplets ſufficiently ſhews,. that 
the parties in queſtion uſed to meet ſometimes at 
the coffee: houſe, and ſometimes at monſieur de 


Villiers. 


Sorts afſemblis chez de Villiers, 
\  Parm tes ſots troupe d'tlite, 
 D'an vil caffe dignes piliers, 
Craigneꝝ la fureur qui miirrite. 
I vat vous pour ſuivre en tous lieux, 
Vous noircir, vous rendre odieux. 
7 ueux gue partout on vous thants z 
ous percer & rire d vos yeux | 
Eft une douceur que menchante. 


Ye fools, that grace the houſe of Villiers, 
Imperial folly's choſen band, 

Of a blind ele- house the worthy pillars, 

Revere and dread my chaſt'ning hand. 

Your hated ſteps my vengeance ſhall purſue, 

And drag your ſully'd fame to public view. 
You Ki be ſtigmatiz'd in ev'ry part: 

Io laugh and ridicule your motley crew 

Shall be the darling pleaſure of my heart. 


»thly, It is intirely falſe that the five firſt 
couplets, which were known to be Rouſſeau's, 
were only a ſlight piece of ridicule upon five or 
ſix private perſons, as the memorialiſt aſſerts. 
* is the ſame malignity in them as in the 
others. 


Que le bourreau par ſon valet 
afſe un jour ſerrer le fiffiet 
De Berrin & de ſa ſeguelle; 
Pecour qui fait le ballet 
ut le fouet au pied de Fichelle, | 
yy | May 
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May Ketch, by dint of hempen rope, 
The noiſy pipe of Berrin 0p, 1 
Of him and all his ſquawling train; 
And may Pecour, who made the hop, 
Be flogg'd *till he is dy'd in grain. 


Such is the ſtile of the ſive firſt couplets owned 
by Rouſſeau, and certainly this is not very deli- 
Sate raillery. It is exactly in the ſame ſtile with 
the others which followed. 

Schly, As to the laſt couplets, to the ſame air 
that, in 1710, occaſioned a proſecution to be 
brought againſt Saurin of the academy of ſciences, 
the memorialiſt ſays nothing more than what 
the printed caſe informed us of long ago; only 
he is of opinion, that the wretch who was ſen- 
tenced to be baniſhed, for having been ſuborned 

Rouſſeau, ought to have been condemned to 

e gallies, if he had really given falſe teſtimony. 
In this, however, monſieur Boindin is miſtaken; 
for, in the firſt place, it would have been a ridi- 
culous piece of injuſtice to have condemned the 
perſon ſuborned to the gallies, when only baniſh- 
ment was inflicted on the ſuborner: and in the 
ſecond place, this unhappy wretch did not ap- 
pear as the accuſer of Saurin. Beſides, he could 
not have been abſolutely ſuborned ; for he gave 
in ſeveral contradictory declarations ; and the na- 
ture of his fault, and the weakneſs of his under- 
ſtanding, did not allow of an exemplary puniſh- 
ment, 

gthly, N. Boindin gives us exprefly to under- 
ſtand in his memorial, that the family of Noailles 
and the Jeſuits aſſiſted to ruin Rouſſeau in this 
affair; and that Saurin employed all his eredit 
and intereſt for that purpoſe, I myſelf know of 

| Aa cer- 
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a certainty, and ſeveral perſons now living know 
it as well as myſelf, that neither the Noailles's 
family, nor the Jeſuits, ſolicited any ſuch thing. 
As to intereſt, that was at. firſt, intirely on the 
fide of Rouſſeau ; for, notwithſtanding that the 
general cry was againſt him, he had gained two 
ſecretaries of ſtate, namely, monſieur de Pont- 
chartrain and monſieur de Voilin, who were not 
at all intimidated by this cry. It was in conſe- 
quence of their orders, in form of ſollicitations, 
that the lieutenant-criminal, Le Comte, cauſed 
Saurin to be ſeized and thrown into priſon, in- 
terrogated, confronted, and eroſs - examined, and 
all within four and twenty hours. The chancel- 
lor reprimanded the lieutenant- criminal, for fo 
precipitate and unprecedented a procedure. 

As to the Jeſuits, it is ſo far from being true 
that they declared themſelves againſt Rouſſeau, 
that immediately after the contradictory ſentence 
of the chatelet, by which he was unanimouſly 
condemned, he retired to the noviciate of the Je- 
ſuits, under the direction of father Sanadon, at 
the time he was appealing to the parliament. 
This retreat of his to the Jeſuits proves two 
things; firſt, that they were not his enemies; 
and ſecondly, that he wanted to oppoſe the ſhew 
of religion to the accuſation. of libertiniſm 
brought againſt him. He had alteady written his 
beſt pſalms, at the ſame time with his licentious 
epigrams, which he called the Gloria Patri to 


his pſalms; upon which Danchet addreſſed him 
in the following lines: 


A te maſquer babile, 
Traduis tour d taur 


Des 
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Petrone d la ville, 
David d la Cour, Cc. 


In pious fraud fo witty, 
Tranflating for thy ſport, 
Petronius in the city, 


And David's pfalms at court. 


It would not, therefore, be in the leaſt ſur- 
priſing, that having, like many others, put on 
the cloak of religion, while he continued to wear 
that of the cynick, he ſhould have kept the firſt, 
which was now become abſolutely neceſſary to 
him. We ſhall draw no conſequence from this 
— as the heart of man is known to God 
alone. | | 

10thly, It is of conſequence to obſerve, dur- 
ing upwards of thirty years, that La Motte- 
Houdart, Saurin, and Malafaire, lived after this 
proſecution, not one of them was ever ſuſpected 
of the leaſt wicked ſcheme; or the flighteſt ſa- 
tire. La Motte-Houdart never ſo much as made 
any reply to the black invectives contained in 
the Calotes, and other lampoons under different 
titles, with which one or two men, who were 
deteſted by all the world, loaded him for a long 
time. He never diſgraced his talents by ſatire; 
and when in 1709, after having been perpetually 
inſulted by Rouſſeau, he made this beautiful ode: 


On ne ſe choiſit point ſon fire; 
Par un reproche populaire 
Le ſage neſt point abatu. 
Out, quoi que le vulgaire penſe, 
Rouſſeau, la plus wile naiſſance 
Donne du luſtre d la vertu, Cc. 
The 
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The ſon his parent does not chuſe: 
By groundlels clamour and abuſe, 

The wiſe will never be dejected. 
Whate'er the vulgar may opine, 
Rouſſeau, the meaneſt birth will ſhine, 

By ſacred virtue's rays reflected. 


When he wrote this piece, I ſay, it was rather 
as a leſſon of morality and philoſophy than a ſa- 
tire. He therein exhorts Rouſſeau, who deny'd 
his father, not to be aſhamed. of his birth, and 
adviſes him to get the better of the ſpirit of en- 
vy and ſatire. Nothing can be more unlike that 
rage which breathes in the couplets of which he 
is accuſed, 

But Rouſſeau, after his condemnation, which 
ſhould have made him more prudent,” whether 
he had been innocent or culpable, could not get 
the better of his inclination.” He frequently 
abuſed thoſe very perſons in epigrams whom he 
had attacked in his couplets, namely, La Faye, 
Danchet, La Motte-Houdart, &c. He made 
verſes againſt his old and new protectors, ſome 
of which are. to be found in thoſe letters of 
his, Which ſo ill deſerved to be made public; 
and moſt part of theſe verſes are in the ſame 
ſtile as the couplets, for which he was con- 
demned by the parliament, witneſs the following 
againſt that illuſtrious muſician Rameau. g 


Diſlillateurs d' accords barogues, 
Dont tant d'idiats ſon ferus, 
Chez les Thraces & les. Troques 
Portez vas Opera bourus, Cc. 
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Ye that diſtil diſcordant ftrains, 
So grateful to an idiot ear, 
Among the ſavage Indian ſwains, 
Vour inharmonious concerts bear. 


Others in the ſame taſte are to be found in 
the collection entitled, Rouſſeau's Pocket- book, 
againſt the abbe d' Olivet, who had formed a 
ſcheme to have him recalled home. In ſhort, 
even in the latter part of his life, when he came 
to hide himſelf in Paris under the maſk of de- 
votion, he could not forbear ſtill making theſe 
abuſive epigrams. It is true, that age had im- 
paired his ſtile, but without reforming his diſpo- 
ſition, either becauſe by an unaccountable med. 
ley of opinions, not uncommon among men, he 
made this ' heinous ſpirit of abuſe à part of his 
devotion, or that by a wickedneſs no leſs com- 
mon, this devotion was only hypocriſy. © + 

11thly, If Saurin, La Motte, and Malafaire, 
had really plotted the crime of which they were 
accuſed, theſe three men having been afterwards 
upon very indifferent terms with each other, it is 
hardly poſſible but ſome part of their guilt muſt 
have tranſpired. This reflection, indeed, is not 
a proof; but, added to other circumſtances, it 
carries great weight. | 

. 12thly, If a fellow ſo rude and artleſs as that 
William Arnold, who was condemned as a 
witneſs ſuborned by Rouſſeau, had not been 
actually guilty, he would have declared his in- 
nocence: he would have publiſhed it aloud all 
his life, and to all the world. I knew the man: 
his mother was a kitchen maid in my father's 
family, as is ſaid in Saurin's factum; and both 
his mother and himſelf have acknowledged ſe- 

veral 
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veral times in my preſence that he had been 
juſtly ſentenced. But why then, after two and 
forty years, and juſt as he was about to die, 
ſhould N. Boindin have left this ſtrongly at- 
teſted accuſation againſt three perſons who were 
no longer living? The reaſon is this: he had 
drawn up this memorial above twenty years 
before; that is to ſay, Boindin had entertained 
a hatred to all three; that he could never forgive 
La Motte Houdart for not ſoliciting a ſeat for 

him in the French academy, and for having 
candidly declared to him, that the public pro- 
feſſion he made of atheiſm would prevent his 
deing received. He had had a diſpute with 
Saurin, who was like himſelf, of an arrogant 
and inflexible diſpoſition, and alſo with Mala- 
faire, a rough and unpoliſhed man, and was at 
enmity with Legeret de la Faye, on account of 
the following epigram which he had made upon 

Oui, Vadius, on connait votre eſprit, 
Savoir dy jonit, & quand le cas arrive, 

FA euvre parait par quelque coin fautive, 
lus aigrement qui jamais la reprit? 
Mais on ne voit qu en vous auſſi ſe montre 

L'art de louer le beau qui Sy rencontre, 

Dont cependant maints beaux eſprits font cas. 
De vos pareils que voulez-vous qu on penſe ? 
Eh quot, qu ils ſono connaifſeurs delicats 

Pas n'en voudrais tirer la conſequence, 


Mais bien u' ils ſont gens d fuir de cent pas. 


Ves, Vadius, that your wit is clear, 
And learning ſolid I muſt own, 

And ſhould ſome faulty work appear, 

In — flaws you mo_ to none: 


Vol. I But 
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But ſtill with all your ſenſe and ſpirit, 

You want the art of praifing merit, * 
Which every critic ſhould inherit. 

Of ſuch as you what ſhall I ſay ? 
That they are connoifleurs immenſe; 1 
But (take this caution by the way)j 
I'd ſhun them like the peſtilen cee. 


; | 14 3113.21 

This was in fact Boindin's true character; 
and it is he who is deſcribed in the Temple of 
Taſte, under the name of Bardou. In his me+ 
morial he was the dupe to his hatred. He was 
a man incapable of laying what he did not 
think, and equally incapable of altering any 
opinion wherewith bis humour inſpired him. 
In his morals he was irreproachable, in his life 
the ſtrict philoſopher; he did many generous 
actions; but that moroſe and unſociable hu- 
mour of his, inſpired him with prepoſſeſſions 
which he could never overcome. A 2 
The whole of this fatal affair, the conſequences. 
of which laſted ſo long, and with which no 
man. is better acquainted than myſelf, took 
its riſe from the innocent amuſement which ſe- 
veral perſons of merit took in meeting together 
at a coffee-houſe, where they did not- always 
pay a proper regard to the principal law of ſo- 
ciety, not to offend each other. Some ſevere 
criticiſms paſſed mutually between them; and 
what was at firſt only a breach of politeneſs, 
gave birth to laſting animoſity, and the perpe- 
tration of crimes. Ihe reader now is left to 
judge whether there were three guilty perſons 
in this affair, or only one. | 1 
It is probable that Saurin might have been 
the author of the laſt couplets aſcribed to 1 
Lau 
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ſeau, It is probable likewiſe, that Rouſſeau 
wk been found guilty of writing the five 
firſt, Saurin might have made the others, in 
order to ruin him; notwithſtanding} there was 
no rivalſhip between them: but there is not 
the leaſt reaſon to charge La Motte with it. The 
intent of this article is purely to vindicate La 
Motte, whom I believe innocent. Aſter all, 
it would be very difficult to determine which 
of the two, Saurin or Rouſſeau was guilty; but 
La Motte certainly was not. 
De'Metteville (Frances Bertaut) was born in 
Normandy in 1615. This lady has written 
ſome memoirs, which relate particularly to 
queen. Anne, mother to Lewis XIV. in which / 
we meet with ſeveral little facts written with _ 
great appearance of truth: ſhe died in 1689. 
Ls Ni de Tillemorit (Sebaſtian) Son to ſobm | 
Le Nain, maſter of requeſts, was born at Paris 
in 1637 He vas bred up under Nicole, and 
was one of the moſt learned writers of Port- 
Royal. His Hiſtory af the Emperors, and his 
Eccleſiaſtical; Hiſtory, in ſixteen volumes, are 
written with as much veracity as can be found 
in compilations from ancient "hiſtorians ; for 
hiſtory befare the invention of printing, being 
liable to very little contradiction, was conſe- 
quently not very exact: he died in 1698. 4 
Naudt (Gabriel) was born at Paris in 16902 
he was a phyſician and a philoſopher; but more 
of the latter than the former. He at firſt at- 
tached himfelt to cardinal Barberini at Rome, 
then to cardinal de Richlieu, cardinal Mazarin, 
after / that to queen Chriſtina, to whoſe court 
he ſometimes went. to increaſe the number of 
, "TA learned 
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learned men there; and laſt of all he retir, 
Abbeville, where be died a5 ſoon as he became 
at liberty. Of all his writings his Apology 
the Great Men accuſed of Magic, is the 0 
one remaining. A much larger volume mi 0. 
be made of Great Men accuſed of Athei 
ſince the time of Socrates. | 


— nam vale bbs: 
E Ie devs 51 ipſe 9 * 
| He died i 264% ex e m,, 
Nemourr (Mary de eee ditchely's 
was born in 16256. There are memoirs of h 
in which we meet with "ſome particulars 1 
lating to the — r of the Fronde : he | 
died in 27 17 11 
Nevers ( hilip, — of) There ate s 
pieces of his oy; in à very fin- 
gular taſte. We muſt not Race ge of them, b 
the ſonnet thus turned * zeine and BS, 
OO garden pr 


Dis on guloid ork Neuer alice & Un 
"Fant * ou jenes . mentend rien. 


er gur, Neversy ſo jealous and” com- 
2 manding, 

Writes verſes mat furpaſs all dünn under- 
 Randing, 


For bb — are 2 Bebi wg" 
pleaſinge witneſs the following ones on 

Runce, the famous reformer of La Trappe, 

who had written againſt archbiſhop Fenelon, 
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is pain do ſainteti, 700 
: eilli 2275 MY 88 duns Phumilii, 
E evarvis, boufs .f, 
752 5 ſacris. ftatuts\en rompant le filence, 
contre un "hy eat 's aninmant aujourdbui 
7, fond de ſes deſerts declame. contre lui, 
Et moins humble de cœur que fier de ja deatrint, 
Il ofe ee ce que Romoexamine. © 


That Abbe deemed ſo humble and ſo IM, 
Grown old in cell and pious melancholyy | - ' 
Proud. of 78. croſs, elated with his yoke, 
His ſacred vows, at length, and ſilence — 
Now gainſt a blameleſs prelate he declaims, 
Now bis cloiſter -poiſon'd arrows aims; 
Les meek of heart than Auſh'd with learning 
ride; „3d 
While Rome yet doubts, he ventures to delle. q 


3 
His genius and talents are revined wth). im- 
vement in his grandſon: he died in 1207. 
Niceron (John Peter) a Barnabite monk, was 
born at Paris in 1685. He was author ofthe 


Memoirs of Illuſtrious Perſons. in Literature. 


All his characters are not illuſtrious; but he 
ſpeaks of each in a ſuitable manner, and does 
not call a goldſmith a great man. He deſerves 


a place among the uſetul literati : he died in 


1738. 
tcole (Peter) was born at Chartres in 1625: 
he was ane of the beſt writers in Port-Royal. 


What he has written againſt the Jeſuits is no 
longer read; but his moral eſſays, which are 


of ſervice to mankind, will never be forgotten. 
FUR Chapter i in particular which treats on the 
3 means 
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means of preſerving. peace in ſociety, is 8 

 Rerpicce zehnte any thing of che Find 
amo ong. th Ee anc Cients. 4 but this — is as. dif- 
Felt to be 2 abliſhed a as. ;the.p pete one of t e 


. abe de St. Pierre; he di 


16 A 
"D*Orleans, ( oſepb) a Jeſuit. The firſt w 
mage chgice of the revolutions of, ſtates, as the 


bas, written in an elegant ſtile ; but after the 
reign of Henry VIII. beis rather eloquent a 
"faith ul: he died in 1698. 
9 Jpn (James) a Jew by extraction, woe 
ombes in 1640: he learnt: geometry 

Ib the help of a maſter at fifteen years of 
age; "Hei is the frſt who compiled a. Mathema- 
"tical i&ionary „ His Mathematical Amuſe- 
170 baye fil a great ſale: he died in 


5 


© only ſubject of hiftor) 2 Thoſe of England 4 


455 060 a s Franciſcan was born i in 
dove oh He corrected. Baronius, < 
. which. he. ad a 123 from the clergy; 


apin (1 Aae Fas bornat Blois i in 146755 be 
was a Calviniſt; „ but ; having that. re- 
5 he ene again it: be edi I 709. 
Pardies (Ignatius Gaſton) a_ Jeſuit, born at 
Pau in 16 10 known to the world by his Ele 
ments of Geometr „and his tract upon the 
Souls of Brutes. To pretend, with Deſcartes, 
that animals are meer machines, without ſenſa- 
tion, though furniſhed with the proper organs, 
is, direly to contradict reaſon. and experience. 
On the other hand, to ſay they have fouls, pro- 
oy ſo called, is ſaying what cannot be proved 


ut to ſay r are endued {ap PAT, 15 
en- 
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ſenſation, though the manner of their operation 
cannot be explained, would be ſpeaking like a 
man of judgment, who knows that it is better 
to be ignorant than to err; for what work of 
nature is there with whoſe firſt principles we 
are acquainted: he died in 1673. s 
Parent (Anthony) born at Paris in 1666 : he 

was a good mathematician, though he neyer 
had been taught by any maſter : but what is 
ſtill more remarkable, he lived a long time at 
Paris independent and happy upon leſs than 

two hundred livres a year: he died in 1716. 
Paſcal (Blaiſe). His father was the in- 
tendant that was appointed at Rouen; he was 
born in 1623, and was a great genius, of the 
ſuperiority of which he thought of avoiding 
himſelf, in the ſame manner as kings of their 
wer, that is, to bring every thing. in ſubjec- 
Tight to him by Hil forch : What in bio 
: Thoughts moſt diſguſts ſome readers is the con- 
temptuous, ' authoritative air he aſſumes; but 
he ought firſt to have been ſure he had reaſon 
on his fide. It muſt be owned that he contri- 
duted much to the improvement of our lan- 
gunge, and eloquence, His enemies and thoſe 
of Arnauld found means to prevent any notice 
being taken of either in Perrault's book on Illuſ- 
trious Men. This gave occaſion to the quoting 
and applying to them that paſſage of Tacitus: 
Præfulgebant Caſſius & Brutus eo ipſo quod eorum 

in nw vifebantur : he died in 1662, 

Patin (Gui) born at Houdan in 1601: he 
was a phyſician z but is better known by his 
Letters, which are full of ſlander and abuſe, than 
by his ſkill as a phyfician. Theſe Letters have 
been much read, on account of the anecdotes, 
N 4 — ſatire, 
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ſatire, and ſecret hiſtory. in them, with which 
mankind in general are extremely — 
It ewdently appears from him bow little oo- 
temporary authors, who write the news of the 
day, can be depended upon as guides by an hiſ- 
torien: for that news is often found to be ſalſe, 
or miſrepreſented through malice; beſides, all 
theſe little anecdotes cannot afford much enter- 
tainment, except to little minds: he died in 


1693. 11+: 2 i £ (3. 
| Patin (Charles) born at Patis in 36933, was 


„ 49 
Patrou (Oliver) born at Paris in 1604. He 
is the firſt in whoſe pleadings we find any thing 
like purity of language. In bis laſt fineſs, 

Lewis XIV. ordered him ſome money, bei 

informed he was but poor: he died in 1687. 
Pavillon (Stephen) born at Paris in 1632: 
he was attorney-general of the parliament of 
Metz, and writ Cow pretty pieces. of poetry: 

he died in 1705. | | br n 

Pelifſon Fontanier (Paul) a Calvinift, born at 
Beziers in 1624. He was confident and ſecre- 
tary to the ſuperintendant Fouquet; was a very 
indifferent poet indeed, but very learned and 
eloquent. In 1661, he was confined in the 
Baſtile for his fidelity to his maſter, where he 
continued four years and a half. After his dif- 
charge he paſſed the remainder of his life in 
writing the moſt fulſome encomiums on the 
king, who had deprived him of his liberty. It 
is only in abſolute monarchies where ſuch an ab- 


jet 
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ject ſervility and baſeneſs is to be found. More 
à courtier than a philoſopher, he 1 the 
religion in which he was educated, in order to 
make his fortune, in which he ſucceeded: for 
he roſe to be comptroller of accounts, maſter 
of requeſts, and abbe, and had a commiſſion to 
— wr third-of the money granted to en- 
gage the Huguenots to follow his example in 
renouncing their religion. His Hiſtory of the 
Academy is much admired : but he writ a great 
many other things beſides that, as Prayers during 
Maſs, a Piece upon the Euchariſt, Pieces on 
Love and Gallantry, and love verſes in abun- 
dance''to'Okmpe; by whom was meant made- 
moiſeſte des Vieux, who, it is ſaid, was mar- 
ried to the celebrated Boſſuet, before he took 
orders. But the performances that have done 
moſt honour to Peliſſon are his excellent Diſ- 


courſes e M. Fouquet, and his Hiſ- 


tory of the Conqueſt of Franche-Compte. The 
Proteſtants pretend, that he died in a ſtate of 


indifference as to all religions, the contrary of 


which is aſſerted by the Catholics: his death 
happened in 1693. | 2 
Perrault (Claud) born at Paris in 1613: he 
was a phyſician, but preſcribed only for his 
friends. Without the aſſiſtance of any maſter, 
he became a great proficient in all the arts that 
have or r on deſign, and in mecha- 
nics. He was a good naturaliſt, and a great 
architect. He encouraged the arts under Col- 
bert, their patron; and gained a reputation, in 
ſpite of Boileau : he died in 1688. | 
Perrault (Charles) born in 1626, brother of 
Claud. Being comptroller- general of the build- 
ings under Colbert, he brought die Academies 
* of 


Ns | 
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of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, into 
form and order. He was an encourager of men 
of letters, who made their court to him during 
the life of his protector, but afterwards aban- 
doned him. -hath been charged with pre- 
funny and injuſtice with regard to the Antients ; 
but his great fault is the criticifing them im- 
properly, .and without judgment, and making 
enemies of thoſe who could have defended his 
cauſe. The diſpute hath been and will be a 
long time a-party-affair, as it was in Horace's 
days. How many are there in Italy, who, tho 
they cannot read Homer with any pleaſure, but 
are in raptures when they read Taflo or Ariofto ; 
yet * up the former as inimitable ! he died in 
AT © * 5 . 
— Denys) born at Orleans in 1583, a 
Jeſuit. To him we are indebted for ſome cor- 
rections in chronology :. he writ no leſs than ſe- 
venty different pieces, and died in 1652. 
„Petit de la Gras rack He was one of 
thoſe whoſe merit the great Colbert encouraged 
and rewarded. At the age of ſeventeen, he 
was ſent by Lewis XIV. to Turkey and Perſia, 
to learn the oriental languages; and, what will 
appear a little extraordinary, he writ a part of 
the liſe of Lewis in Arabic, which is read and 
eſteemed in the Eaſt: he writ beſides, the Hiſ- 
tory of Gengis can. and Tamerlane, cympilcd 
from ancient Arabian authors; and many other 
valuable tracts. But of all his performances 
- his tranſlation, of A Thouſand and one Day, is 


ebene de glace aus veritts, 
IJ ne feu jour li menſonge, © 1 
Mans 
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on Mankind to truth are cold as ice; , 
com: bc But ſoon take fre at Neg and fiction. 


sale died in 1987. 
Hetit (Peter) ben at eds in ep. he 
was # man of learning, and a philoſopher : his 
— works are in Latin: he died in 1687. 

Perron (Paul) born in Brittany in 1639: he 
1 a great antiquarian, as appears from his 
tract on the origin of the Celtic language: he 
died in 1706. 

Du Pin (Lewis) born in 1637, a doctor of the 
ade he got much reputation, and ſome 

| — wo by his Bibliotheque des at Ectleſi- 
fee he died in 1719. 
1 Placetts (John) born in 1639, at Bearn ; 
he was a proteſtant, and preacher in Hol- 
land, and at Copenhagen: he is the author of 
ſeveral works that are eſteemed: he departed this 
life in 1718, at Utrecht. 

De olignac (Melchior) cardinat, born at 
Velay in 26062 3 as good a Latin poet as it is 
poſſible for one that now writes in that lan- 

age to be. In his own, he was very eloquent. 
2 from his choice, as well as that of 
others, that it is eaſier to write in Latin verſe 
than in French. Unbappily for him while he 
oppoſed . be oppoſed Neweorrt, be 
died in 17 | 
Parte (Charles) dann in Normandy i in 160 5, 
2 Jeſuit, One of the few profeſiors that: have 
been known to and admired by the world in 
- general : his eloquence reſembles that of Se- 
neca: he was a poet anda wit; but his chief ex- 
cellence and merit was making learning and 


virtue appear amiable to his Puils : he died] in 
1741. 
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Du Pui (Peter): the ſon of Claud de Pui, 
counſellor. of parliament, and |a:yery'iltarned 7+ 
man, was born in 158g. His JearginZ was anc: 
advantage to the ſtateg ſor he was ut grent 
pains in ſearching and collecting chartens and 
other vouchers of; the king's —.— and praro- 
gatiyes over ſeveral ſtates. ” He: cleared; up the 


Salic law as much as it is poſſible to do it, and 


ſhewed that the Gallican church bas the juſteſt 
title to the liberties it claims, which — 
ſtanding are but a on of the privileges of the 
ancient churches; It -appears from his Hiſ- 
tary oi the Knights Ten lars, that ſome indi- 
viduals of the order i were culpable; 
but that the condemning! of the mn 12m orden, 
and. the puniſhment of ſo many knights, were 
acts of the moſt flagrant * N died in 


+4190 -37 Endl 31 
2 - (the marſbal.) Hie bath 1 
an Art ar, juſt as Boileau hath an Art of 
Peaggen di Koch 02 lutsls od vent doit 
Luenel (Paquier) born in 1634. of he On- 


| tory;;1he was ufibappy-in this, that he gave oc- 


caſion to a great diviſion among his . 
men; he lived in poverty and exile: his man- 
ners were ſevere, — thoſe of men-wholly e. 
aged in controverſy ge are. 

— in his book nmr yer eel 4 
have ſpared his eountry much diſpute, and ani- 
moſity; but then he would not have made fo 
much noiſe: he died in 1719. 

Le Quien (Michael) was born in 1691: a * 
minican, and very learned. He took a great 
deal of pains in writing on the eaſtern church 
and that of England. In particular, he en- 


tered * liſts agamaſt Courayer concerning the 
validity 
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validity of ordination by Engliſh biſhops-. But 
the Engliſh regard theſe — no more 
than the Furks do ſuch as concern the Greecx 
church, He died in 173 0 206k. 
Qainanir (Philip) born at Paris in 1635: he 
was auditor of accompts, and writ ſome very 
beautiiul pieces of Lyric poetry, notwitiiſtand- 
int Boileau's ſatire, which he bore with à great 
dea of good nature. Quinault was mich ſu- 
perior in his way to Lully. The former will 
al ways be read, whereas the latter, ſetting aſide 
his reritative, cannot even be ſung: yet in his 
own time he was ſuppoſed to be indebted to 
Lully for his reputation: but time tries all 
things. He partook, like many other great 
men, of the bounty of Lewis He died 
indess 54 iat 108126 Hom od to 275 
The marquis de Quincy, lieutenant-general 
ofthe artillery, and author of the Military Hif- 
tory of Lewis XIV. He is very minute in his 
details, which may be uſeful to thoſe that have 
patience to follow him through the operations 
of a campaign. Could exactſy the fime ſitun- 
tions be ſuppoſed to exiſt, they would furniſh 
good examples, but that is never the caſe, nei- 
ther in buſineſs nor war. The difference is al- 
ways great, and the reſemblance imperfect. The 
conduct of war) like a game in which skill is 
requiſite, is only to be learned by practice and 
ſervice, and yet the event of a battle, like 
that of a game of hazard, is often determined by 
La uintinie (John) born at Poitiers in 1626: 
he may be ſaĩd to be the inventor of the art of 
cultivating gardens, and tranſplanting trees. 
His merit was amply rewarded by Lewis XIV. 7 


7 
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a; af Enrope 1 now follows his precepts. He 
in 
7 ry (Jobn) born at Ferte- Minen in 1639, 
educated at Port-Royal, When he writ the 
Seh of Theagenes, 250 preſented it to Mo- 
„Mere, and that of the Freres Enremi, with 
"the hen of which Molicre Furniſhed him, 
"he Was an eccleffaſtic. In th patent to An- 
dtomache, he is ſtileg prior o Epinai. Lewis 
NIV. way not in enſible to his great merit.” He 
made * a gentleman in ordinary, nominated 
88 eld of his fetinue when he went to 
* N 1, made him lie in his apartment once Au- 
king a fit of ficknels  befides'many . valuable 
"*murks of bis IL yet Racine died of a cha- 
. grin, from, apprehenſion of his having i in- 
_ Cured his diſpleaſure 3 by which it appears that 
\be'w 7aS A greater than philoſopher. The 
* 5 of bis als Yu 0 not aſcertained till of 
"Rte. rg Rays Se 8 Sop phonitba, 
he, and Britannitus, re af- 


c 
OPS. 10 e was not only Corneille's 


1 23 


Sophonisba, a Forey: performance, but the ab- 


Aleinoe ſet on a level with 
the 1 nd Ku Thus is gold con- 
_ founded with traſh during the lives of ingenious 
men, but death ſeparates them. He died in 


3 5 
ace (Jean de Bouthilſier) born in 1626: 
bis firſt performance was the tranflation of Ana- 
ereon, and in 1664, he inſtituted the terrible re- 


form of La Trappe. As legiſlator, he diſpenſ- 


ed himſelf with obſervation of that law, which 
_ obliged thoſe that are confined to that dif- 
mal. place, to be abſolute ſtrapgers to what 


RET? in the world, He was an eloquent wri- 
was 
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85 26882420 7 Wen EI NS .* 
"ther Bats ſtrange inconſtancy! after he had 


: 
* 


_  terwards. would haye reſumed it. He died in 
1700, „ 
Ki 1 
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bs Figured the above ſociety, and been its gover- 


1 


not or ſuperior, he laid down the office, ut aſ- 


„ (Rens) born at Touts in 1621: l Je- 


ſnit, kle is well known by the poem, called the 
Garden, in, Latin, and many other learned 


pieces. He died in 106877. * — 
Kapin de Thoiras (Paul) born at Caſtres in 


106% he was arefugee in England, and 4 long 


| Hue an officer. | The Engliſh. are indebreg to 


um for the only good and impartial hiſtory they 


| have: for their awn hiſtorians write all in the 
Jpirit of party: He died at Weſel in 1 726. 


Regis (Sy van) born in Agenois in 1632: 


dis philoſophical works are no longer regarded, 


1 conſequence of the many diſcoveries and im- 
provementy tut Raye ben made ſince, he wrote. 
Te died in 1 07. : a 1 Iiir 181 


1 Reprard rancis) born at Patis in 1645: his 
Ss al ”" 


; ttave 


one were ſufficient to render him. fa- 


mous. He was the firſt Frenchman that viſited 


11 


£ 


upon 2 rock: Siſtimus hie tandem nobis ubi defuit 


© 
— 


Lapland, where he leſt this inſcription cut out 


orbis, i, e. Jam got at laſt to the extremity of 


the world. He was taken iti the Mediteraniean 
by a corſair, and carried to Algiers, but was 
afterwards ranſomed and made - treaſurer, of 
France, and lieutenant of the waters and foreſts. 


He was a man of pleaſure and a philoſoper; his 
genius was ſprightly, and truly comic. His 


comedy called the Fourur, or Gameſter, is 
thought not inferior to thoſe of Moliere. ae 


muſt be a great N to the genius of the 


1 


two authors, to ſuppoſe that he ſtole that piece 


from 
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front Dufreni. He dedicated his Menechmes to 


Deſpreaux, and; afterwards writ againk him, 
F 
is temper, he died of chagrin 
ite > of 52. It bath even been ſaid, that 
he cut ſhart. the thread of his days himſelf... He 
made his exit in 1658. tA FR 
Kue Daſmarets (Seraphin) born at Paris in 
1632; he improved our language much, and 
writ ſome pieces of. port in French and Ita- 
han. He made one of his Italian pieces paſs for 
: work of 15 br bus > arm 7 have made 
is French verſes. pals for thoſe of a great poet. 
He took his leave of the world in 13133. 
KNenaudot (Theophraſtus] a phylician, a 
very learned in more reſpects than one. He 
was the firſt writer of Gazettes in France, and 
died in 1579. | 5 
 Renaudet (Euſebius) born in 1646: very 
learned in the oriental lang and in hiſtory. 
But he deſerves to be blamed for not allowing 
Bay le's dictionary to be printed in France. He 
LE 85 
Nichelet (Cœſar Peter) the firſt who compoſed 
a dictionary almoſt entirely of ſatire, in which 
he ſet an example more dangerous, than uſeful. 
Du Rier (Andrew) a gentleman in ordinary 
of the king's chamber. He was a long time at 
Conſtantinople, and in Egypt, in a public em- 
ployment. We have a tranſlation by him of the 
Alcoran, and the hiſtory of Perſia. _ Ye 
Du Kier (Peter) born at Paris in 1605: he 
was ſecretary to the king, and hiſtoriographer 
of France, but poor not withſtanding. "He was 
the author of nineteen plays and thirteen tran- 
flations, all which were well received by his co- 
temporaries. He died in 1658. | 
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Ta Richefoucault (Francis, duke de) born in 
bi Sg ARR ors read; but his thoughts 
fe not ily tex; but got by heart. He died in 
"R-hault (James) born at Amiens in 1620: he 
abridged and explained in à clear and methodical 
manner Deſcartes's philoſophical works: Bult l 
that can be faid for that great man's philoſophy 
at ne is, that it exploded ancient errors 
and ſubſtituted others in their places. He died 


"Rolla Charles) boin at Paris in 166 x, teftoraf 
the univerſity, and the firſt of that body who ri 
French with purity and dignity, The laſt vo- 
lumes of his Ancient Hifforyare not equal to the 
frſt, as being compoſed id much greater haſte; 
yet it is one of the beſt compilations extant. in 
any language, becauſe Rollin was a. maſter 
eloquence, Which fete compilers are. Had he 
been allo a philoſopher, it would have greatly 
enhanced the value of his work. There are a 
2 of PR EAT, in none of then 
do we find that, philoſophical ſagacity that diſ- 
tinguiſhes Eh BY \. 2 15 alihood, be- 
tween probability and fable, ot fiction, and 
ſupprefles what is uſeleſs and frivolous, He 
„ 

* Rotrou (Join) born in 1609 : the founder of 
the theatre. The firſt ſcene and a part of the 
fourth act of Venceſlas are maſter-pieces. Cor- 
neille uſed to call bim his father; but every one 
Will that the ſon greatly ſurpaſſed the fa- 
ther. Venceſlas was not written till after the 
Cid. He died in 1650. „ 

Rovwfſeau (John Baptiſt) born at Paris in 

1669. Fine verſes, great errors in conduct, Ne 

I ; ” 4 . . 4 a gre 


14 
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at ſufferings, have r 
famous. We muft either ſuppoſe bim the au- 
thor of the verſes that beesftoned bis baniſh- 
ment, which, by the bye, are not unlike many 
That he avowed, or throw a flur upon the two 
tribunals that condemned him. It is not in- 
deed the firſt time that two tribunals, and even 
more numerous bodies, have, with one voice, 
pronounced very unjuſt ſentences, when party- 
ſpirit runs high. us much is certain, that 
the party againſt Rouſſeau were full of rancour 
and reſentment. Fe men have ever been more 
Uunivetſally hated and perſecuted; Nothing lefs 


would fatisfy the public than his baniſhment; 


nay, their averfion continued unabated ſeveral 
ars after. But at laſt the ſucceſs of his rival 
Motte, the redeption he met with, the repu- 


tation which, as they thought, he had un ly 


and unfairty acquired, and the artifice by whict 
de had raifed himſelf to a ſort of empire in lite- 
rature, made all the men of letters forſake him, 


und declare for Rouſſeau, whom they now 


longer dreaded. 5 cheir means the public in 
yeneral was reconciled to him. La Motte now 

an to appear to them too happy, becauſe he 
was rich aud in vogue, not confidering that he 
was blind, and laboured under many infirmities 
and diforders. On the contrary, Rouſſeau was 
viewed in the light of an unhappy exile; and to 
live at Vienna or Bruffels was ought a greater 
misfortune than to be blind and infirm. But 
indeed both were very unhappy : only the one 
was the victim of nature, the other of the un- 
Jucky adventure that occafioned his baniſhment. 
Both may {:rve to ſhew what partiality and in- 
juſtice men are capable of, how much they vary 

oC bo 
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in their j nn foll iris to hunt 
after — applauſe. He 4 2 aan 
4740. the article L Adotte. 

| De ha Rue (Charles) born in 1643, 2 Je- 
ſuit, Latin and French poet, and preacher; he 
was one of thoſe that writ notes upon the clai- 
ſica, for the uſe of the dauphin. Virgil was 
en fell to his lot. te en 


. (Thierri) A, Benedidiine ; : be was a 
. laborious. critic: He maintained, in oppoſition 
to Dodwell, that there was an infinite. number 
af martyrs in the; primitive church. Perhaps he 
did not carefully enough diſtinguiſn between 
martyrdom and natural death, between perſecu · 
tions an a religious and ciuil account. However 
that be, he muſt be ranked among the learned 
men of the age, in which the Benedictines have 
greatly, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the moſt 
profound reaſoning, as Martene, for inſtance, 
upon the ancient rites, of the church. Tuilier 
and others have entirely diſpelled that cloud that 
long hung over the hittery and antiquities 
of the dark ages, eſpecially with regard to the 
church. This was a ſpecies of ſtudy chat was 
unknown, till the Age of Lewis XIV. and in 
France only were the Benedictines nprated 
for it. He died in 1707 Tels 7 
De. la Sabliere. (Anthony de Ramboulllet). 
His Madrigals are wrote with graz ſim- 
plieity. He died in 2680. 
Sach le Maitre (Lewis Iſaac) born. in 1613. 
2 of the good writers of Port-Reyal. The 
oyaumont Bible is by him, and a tranſlation 
erence's.comedies ;, he died in 1684. His 
brother, Anthony Je Maitre, - retired allo: to 


Port- 


401 
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Port- Royal: he had been a, counſellor at law, 
and was accounted. very eloquent; but the opi- 
nion of the public ch upon reading his 
pleadings; which he had the vanity to publiſh. 
Another gentleman of the long robe, named 
Sacy, but not of the ſame family, and a mem- 
ber of the French academy, publiſhed a-tran- 
lation of Pliny's Letters in 1701, that were 
well received by the, ublic. Wrieg 2103 es 2: 
e. horn in! 1667. : his romance of Gil 
Blas Kill keeps its ground, beguylh.itris: natn- 
ral: be died in 1747. denim. 
Saint Aulaire, (F rancis Joſeph, de Redu-poit;: 
marquis de). It is ſomething very remarkable, - 
that the fineſt of his verſes were compoſed when 
he was turned of ninety. Like the marquis de 
Ia Fare, he did not begin to exerciſe his talent 
for poetry, till he was —4 ſixty. Among 
the firſt verſes he publiſhed e blen 


which were aſcribed daham. 0 


Ni e 

0 m1 le liger. & facis 

| Qui ſur Ie coteau — 

Vine offrir au vieil Anaerton bon dd 
Cet art char mant, cet arti 1 
2 fart rendre douce-& tr 915 


ammade ſaiſom ; did 

7 ous 75 22 de fleurs ſur 1 poaſt tchſis 
 Ormez a {es cates rages & les rim 
Bt but eechies fs en 100. 


Sour tant e e roſes; Ar. 52 = 


O muſe ! indy ent and |hearr-ealings © DIO 
Who on pe hill of Helicon 2 
Conferr'd on old Anacreon. 

Thi uct Jo wigful and ie eee * 
| ats 
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That, ev'n in winter's boaty reigns. | 6 
Wich pleaſure beautifies. the ſcene. 
You, who with flow'rs « on fair Fg grows 


.ft!du ing, 

bs ed Addrn'd the in his uri 96G 
And hid his erg of ſilyer grain 
With wreaths of roſes ever No 10 


1 hon 


aa 


Tt was this performance that procured iy 2 
ſeat" in the academy, tho Boileau 2 edg 4 being 
—— 4 why he could not agree to. 

itted: he died in 1742, Rear an 
years old, ſome ifay an hundred OE ured, 
Once being at ſupper with the Autcheſs of 
Maine, when he was above eighty. years old, 
ſhe called him Apollo, and defired to know:: 
ſans ſecret or other: his anſwer . 10 


dom. 2 


. 
Oz 
— 8 — 


Jaiv⸗ uu; wr ani | TT 
cret, 
e 2 erait point ma muſe : 
24 75 ſerait 5 & le jour finirait. 


The goddeſs who my youth renews, 
And would my ſecret comprehend, 
Were I ſhould not be m y muſe ; 


She ſhould Thetis, * the day modes 


Anacreon, thou 1, did not write | 
ſuch pretty things. oh pager eks had had ſuch 
writers as our good ones, their vanity would 
have been ſtill greater than it was, and we 
ſhould have had more reaſon to admire them 
than we have. 

Sainte Marthe. This family, for the — of 
an hundred years and upwards, hath been fruit- 


— 
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ful in good writers: The firſt Charles Gau 
cher de Sainte Karr was an eloquent man for 
his time t he died in 1337. 5 

Scevala, nephew of Charles, diſtinguiſhed 0 | 
himſelf both by his learning and his exploits. 
It was he that redueed Poitiers tothe obedience © 
of Henry IV. he died at Loudun in 1623, and 
the famous Urban Grandier Pronounced his fu- 
neral oration; | | 

Abel de Sainte Marthe, his ſon, was alſo 2 lo- | 
ver of learning, and died in 165 and his len, 

who was likewiſe named Abel, trod in the 
of his father and grandfatber, and died in 1 

| Scovala and Letois d Sainte Murrbe, * 
brothers, and ſons of Scevela. They were 
both eminent for their learning, and were bu- 
ried in the ſame tomb at Paris, at St. Severin's. 
They compoſed together the Gallia Chriſtiang. 

Denys de St. Marthe, their brother, concluded 
that work, and died at Paris in 1 25. 

Peter Scevoltr de Sainte Marche, the eldeſt bro- 
ther of the laſt Sceyola, was hiſtoriographer of 
France, and died in 16 

St. Evremont (Charles) born in Normandy in 
1613. Looſe morals, letters writ to courtters, 
at a time when the word curt was 'Onounced 
with an emphaſis every where, indi ent verſes 
compoſed in illuftrious ſocieties, and for that 
reaſon called Society Verſes, alt theſe concur- ; 
red, with a good deal of ſpirit,” to raiſe the re- 
putation of his works. They were printed by 
one des Maizeux, together with the life of ay 
author, which alone makes one large volume, 0 
and yet in the whole there are not four pages * 
that are intereſting. It contains ſcarce an 
ching but what is to * found in his works. 
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was an impoſition of the bookſellers and edi- 
tors. By ſuch artifices a way hath been found 
to multiply books in inſnitum, aud without ad- 
ding any thing to the knowledge of mankind; 
His exile, his philoſophy, and works, are well 
known. When he was aſked on his death-bed; 
if he would be reconciled. ta the church? his 
anſwer was, I wiſh I could be reconciled 
to my appetite.” He died in 1703, and was in- 
terred at Weſtminſter, with the Kings and illuſ- 
trious men of England, 

Saint Pavin (Denys Languin de), He was 
one of thoſe good authors whom Deſpreaux, in 
his Satires, confounded with the bad. What 
little he writes is eſteemed for its elegance and 
delicacy. As for his perſonal merit, we may 
judge of it by the epitaph which Fieubet, maſter 
of requeſts, and one of the politeſt gentlemen | 
of the age, made for him. | 


Sous ce tombean. git Saint- Pavin: 
Donne des larmes d ſa fin. 
Tu fus de ſes amis peutsetre ? 
Pleure ton fort & le. ſien: 
Dun en fus pas? pleur le tien, 
Paſſant, d avoir mangic dien etre. | 
Here St. Pavin in mould'ring duſt is laid, 
Ober his cold grave a tear in pity ſhed. _ 
Among bis | IN perhaps, thy name was 
told : : IM x + | 
Tf fo, his fate and thine bemoan : 
But if it was nct, weep thy own, ne 
Tat in rs. band thou never waſt en- 
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' A de Saint Pierre (Sobel), a . 


2 W ee who, tho his income was 
not great, Jets for ſome time, ſhared it with the 

ontenelle and Varignon: ; be, writ a 

great a on politics. Thete is no better cha- 


racter of his works in general, than 9 


the cardinal de Bois, ux. that they were me 
reveries of a good ſubject: he was ſimple enough 


to inculcate often in his works the moſt trivial 


moral truths, and 1 de for the moſt part 


inually . 


things 
— on the ſcheme of 1 peace, and a 


' fort of univerſal plow whe: Shen, he called phe | 


diet of Europe. 
had been attributed to Henry TV. and 2 
de St. Pierre, the better to recommend his 
tions, pretended: that the European * 
deen planned and approved of, hy the dau 
duke of Burgundy, and that the the ſchemy Kh 
found among bis papers after his death. But 
it was a meer fiction of his on, to make his 
project be the better reliſhed. He honeſtly 
publiſhed the anſwer that cardinal Fleury made 
to bio pep e Lou hay f have N ; 0 
ſays the cat 7 e in ace to 
ſend a compan of cilarics to prepate and 
diſpoſe the 3A 3-or wake! les” Yet, 
notwithſtanding all this, the abe de St. Pierre 
did a deal of good. He contributed not à little 
to deliver France from the hardſhips of the ar- 
bitrary land- tax; with reſpect to that, and that 
alone, he writ and acted like a ſtateſman, He 


- 


was urianimouſly excluded the French academy, 


| becauſe he had, during the regency: ofthe duke of 
Orleans, alittle too harſhly oppoſed in his Poly- 
ſinodie the eſtabliſhment of councils to the method 
of 
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ef governing adopted by Lewis XIV. the pro- 
tector of the academy. The intrigue for that 
end was managed by the cardinal de Polignac, 

and ſucceeded. What is a little unaccountablez is, 
© that the regent did not prevent it, though the 
_ cardinal de Pelignac was at that very time plot- 
ting againſt him; and he had given the abbe 
St. Pierre an apartment in the Palais Royal, and 
had his whole family in his ſervice. However, 
the abbe did not complain. He continued to 
| live like a philoſopher, with thoſe very perſons 
who had excluded bim. Boyer, the ancient 

| biſhop of Mirepoix, bis fellow- member, pre- 
vented his elogium from being pronounced at 
the academy according to cuſtom. Theſe fine 
ſpeeches at the death of an accademician add 
nothing either to his merit or reputation; yet 
in the preſent caſe, the refuſal was barbarous : 
the ſervice he had done his country, his pro- 
dity, and kis gentle diſpoſition, entitled bim to 
another ſort of treatment. A few days before 
mis death, I aſked him what he thought of it: He 
replied, thit he conſidered it as à journey or 
jaunt into the country. Of all his performances, 
tbat on the future abolition of Mahomedaniſm 
zs the moſt remarkable. He is poſitive that the 
time will come, when reaſon will be an over- 
match far ſuperſtiton every where; that men 
will ſee and be convineed, that, to pleaſe God, 

** prcjence, beneficence, and humanity alone are 

ueſted. e | 

I is impoflible, ſays he, that a book, in which 
falſehoods are aſſerted for truths, abſurdities ad- 
Fanced that contradit common ſenſe, and 
praiſes beſtowed on a&tions manifeſtly unjuſt, 


; Vol. IX. O0 Would 
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ſhould be a revelation. from God. He fancies, 
that in 500 years time, all ſorts of perſons, even 
the loweſt, will be convinced of the impoſture, 
and that even the mufti and the cadis will find 


it their intereſt -to diſabuſe the people, and to 
reform their religion, in order to render them 
ſelves more neceſſary and reſpected- *Tis a cu- 


rious piece. 


Salo (Denis) born in 1626. A counſellor of 
the parliament of Paris. He was the firſt that 
introduced journals, which Bayle perfefted,, _ 
Tney have ſince been brought into diſgrace by _ 
— bookſellers, and obſcure writers, who 7 


ave filled them with, falſe extracts, lies, and 


impertinence. In ſhort, applauſe and abuſe is 


become a traffic, eſpecially in periodical papers, 
by which ſcandalous doings, learning hath been 
much diſparaged. He died in 1669. 

_ - Sandraſs de Courtils, born at Montargis in 1644. 
F have mentioned him for no other reaſon, but 
to put the French, eſpecially foreigners, on 
their guard againſt thoſe forgeries publiſhed in 


Holland. Courtils was one of the moſt infa- 


mous writers in this reſpect. He deluged Eu- 
rope with fictions, under the title of hiſtories. 
What a ſcandalous thing, was it, that a captain 


of the regiment of Fes 3 ſhould go to 


Holland, and ſupport himſelf by ſelling. lies to 
the bookſellers. He, and ſuch as follow his ex- 
ample, in writing libels againſt their country, 
againſt good princes who ſcorn, and private per- 
ſons who have it not in their power to puniſh 
them, can be conſidered only as the moſt exe- 


crable and abandoned weetches. He wrote the 


Conduct of France fince the peace of N nn, 
ö 


* 
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and the anſwer to it. The State of France un- 
der Lewis XIII. and XIV. The Conduc 
of Mars in the Dutch wars. The Love Con- 
queſts of the great Alcander. The Love In- 
trigues of France. The Life of Turenne and 
Admiral Coligni. The Memoirs of Roche- 
fort, Artagran, Monbrun, 'Vordac, of the 
marchioneſs de Frene, The political Teſta- 
ment of Colbert, and many other pieces, by 
which ſimpletons have been impoſed upon and 
abuſed. The authors of, thoſe miſerable pam- 
phlets againſt France,  intituled le Glaneur, 
PEpyogueur, are his humble imitators. "Theſe 
pieces, which hunger prompted, and ſtupidity 
and falſehood dictated, are read by none but 
the canatlle, He died at Paris in 1712. 

Sanleque (Lewis) A canon regular, and the 
author of ſome pretty verſes. The age of 
Lewis XIV. produced a vaſt number of indif- 
ferent poets, in whom, however, we ſometimes 
meet with heautiful lines. But theſe are to be 
attributed to the times, not to the genius of the 
authors. He died in 1714. 

Sanſon (Nicholas) born at Abbeville in 1600. 

He was the firſt good writer 69, geography bo- 
fore William de L'Ifle, and died in 1667. Hig 
ſons were al ſo eminent in that wil FILA 

Santeuil (Jean Bapt.) born at Paris in 1660. 
He was an excellent Latin poet, if that is poſſi- 
ble, but could not make French verſes, His 
hymns are {till ſung in England. He died in 
1697. F 

Sura (John, Francis) born, ner Caen in 
1605. He is an agreeable writer both in proſe _- 
and verſe, He died in 1655. : | 

N O 2 Savari 
. 
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Savari (James) botn in 1622. He was the 
fut that wrote on commerce, having been a 
long time a Trane, 'Th « coundl cohiule ed 

him with regard to the ene 070, 
drew! up almoſtallthe articles of it. "Phe Honarz 
of commerce, writ him and Bis broth 
Philemon FROM, of St. Maur, was an under- 
taking as uſeful as ne w. But books of that | fo? 
are like the intereſts of princes, that change e- 
very fifty years and leſs. At preſent, the objefts, 
the channels, the returns, and the arts of trade 
are very different from what they were Ia "the 

days of Savari. He died in 


Saumaiſe (Claud) born in © EY in * 


He xetired to Leyden to enjoy the liberty. o 
country. His erudition is well known. 
died in 1653. 

Saurin ( ames) born at Niſmis in 1677. He 
vas eſteemed. the beſt preacher among the pro- 
teſtants. Notwithſtanding, his ſtyle is faid to 
Favour of the refugee. It can hardly be ſuppoſed, 
ſays he, that thoſe who have forgone their coun- 
try for the ſake of their, religion, ſhould ſpeak 
_their native language in its purity. But in his 
time, the French 1 in Holland was * 
than it is at preſent. Bayle's ſtyle had not ing 
of the refugee 3 the only. thing Wt can be ob- 
jected to it, is a familiarit that approaches 
ſometimes to lowneſs. The defects in the 
language of the Calviniſt preachers, were occa- 
_ Honed. chiefly by their copying the incortect 
Phraſeology o the firſt reformers ; befi des, al- 
moſt all 5: them having been educated at Sau- 
ö Ws Poitou, in Pauphine, ang age 
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f expreffion, The place of miniſter to th 
: nobility at the Hz ve was inſtituted on 1nd 
poſe for Saurin. He was a man of learning an 
pleaſure, and died in 1730. His family was 
not all related to that of Joſeph Saurin of the 
academy of ſciences, who is the author of ſome 
extracts from the Journal des Scavants, ſome 
mathematical memoirs, and the noted Factum 
againſt Rouſſeau. Joſeph died in 1737. ; 
_  Sawveur (Jofeph) born at la Fleche in 1653. 
He learned the elements of geometry without 
the help of any mafter, and is among the firſt 
that calculated the chances in games of hazard. 
He uſed to ſay, that one man could do as much 
as another in mathematics. This will hold 
true with regard to mere learners 3 but not to 
1 71 who apply themſelves to make diſcoyeries. 
He was dumb till the age of ſeventeen, and 
died in 1716, OT | 
© Scarron (Paul) the fon of a counſelor of the 
1 chamber, was born in 1598. His come- 
dies are rather farces than comedies, and Virgil 
Traveſte couldbe received only as the work + 
buffoon, His Comical Romance is the only 
piece of his that is ſtill reliſhed by people of 
taſte, as Boileau predicked. He Hed in 1660. 
©. Seuderi (George de) born at Havre de Grace 
in 1603. Patroniſed by cardinal de Richlieu, 
he rivalled, for ſome time, Corneille in fame. 
His name is better known than his works. 
died in 1607, _ e OY 
Scuderi (Magdalen) George's ſiſter, born a 
Havre in 1507. She is better known at preſen* 
by ſome pretty pieces of poetry, than by the unt 
wieldy romances of Clelie and Cyrus. Lewi” 
F3 A. 
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XIV. treated her with reſpect, and ſettled a 
a penſion upon her, She gained the firſt prize 
for cloquencce dello ed by the academy. Her 
death happend in . n fied adde * 
HSegrais (John) born at Caen in 1632 5. Ma- 
demdiſelle calls him a fort of bel eſprit, but he 
was indeed a very great wit, and a man of let- 
% tors into the bargain, He was obliged to quit 
that Princeſs's ſervice, for oppoſing her mar- 
riage with the count de Lauſun. His Eclogues, 
an! tranſlation, of Virgil, were; then admired, 
but are little regarded at preſent... What is re- 
markahle, is, that ſome of the verſes of Brebeuf's 
Pharſalia are ſlill quoted, but not one of Segrais's 
Virgil, Notwithſtanding, Boileau crys up Se- 
grais, but runs down. Brebeuf. He died in 
1701. eee, 
Senaut (John Francis) born in 1601. Gene- 
ral of the oratory, and a preacher; who was, 
with regard to F. Bourdaloue, what, Ratrou 
was to Corneille, his predeteſſor, and ſome- 
times, tho? rarely, bis equal. He is to be 
reckoned rather among che reſtorers of elo- 
quence, than among the truly eloquent, who 
dave eee e n l 
Senscai, fiuit valet de chambre to Maria The- 
reſa. He was a poet of a ſingular turn of ima- 
gination. His tale of Kaimae; take it altogether, 
Jiſcovers a very great genius, It ſerves to ſhew, 
that vety pretty tales may be told in a manner 
quite 3 from that of Fontaine. Tis ob- 
ſervable that this piece, tho the beſt he writ, is 
the only one not o be found in his collection. 
His Travaux d Apollon has alſo peculiar beau- 
ties. We 1G Works {001 3 Mts ; 
* , 6 Sevigne 


. = 
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Sevign (Mary de Rebvtin) born in 1626. 
Her letters, which are full of anecdotes, and 

writ with freedom and ſpirit, in à lively ſtyle, 
are the beſt criticiſm that can be on your ſtudi- 
ed lettets, in which thete is a manifeft affecta- 
tion of wit, and ſtill more on theſe fictitious 
letters writ to imaginary correſpondents, and 
ſtuffed with abſurd ſentiments and adventures 
in - pretended epiltolary ſtyle. She died in 


1696. 

„ „a Tew of Bourdeaux. He was a cele- 
brated Phytician'at Paris, and writ a book on 
'blood-letting.” © But he was a much greater man 
than one would ſuppoſe from his book; and 
ſuch a phyſician as Moliere neither could nor 
durſt attempt to ridicule. He died about the 
year 1745. | | | 
Simon (Richard) born in 1638. He was of 
the oratory, and an excellent critic. His hiſto- 
ry of the origin and progreſs of eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues, and critical hiſtory 'of the old teſta- 
ment, &c. are read by the Learned every where. 
He died at Dieppe in 1712. | 
Sirmond (James) a jeſuit, born about the 
: yur 1559- He was one of the moſt learned 
nd amiable men of his time, but little known 
as confeſlor to Lewis XIII. by reaſon of his 
peaceable deportment in that flippery office. 
The pope made choice of him, preferably to 
all the learned men of Italy, to write the pre- 
face to the hiſtory of the councils. His nume- 
rous works were held in great eſteem in his own 
—— but are very little read now. He died in 

TRE | 
Sirmond (John) nephew of the former, hiſto- 
20 4 riographer 
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Tjographer of France, and privy-counſellory an 
honour common annexed to the office of hif= 
toriographer. e of his principal works 
is the life of caatinel dAmboiſe z which he 
writ with no other view, but to make him ap- 
pear inferior to cardinal de Richlieu, his patron. 
He was one of the feſt academicians,. and died 


joy (Samuel) born in Dauphiay in 2 
One of thoſe that have had the title of hiſtori- 
Sgrepber of France. Having been intimate 
Wich pope Clement IX. before his exaltationz 
and not receiving from him any thing but 
trißes, he writ to him thus: “ Your holineſs 
« ſends me ruffles, before I have got a ſhirt.“ 
He writ but ſuperficially upregheveral 7 
and died in 1670. 5 

De la Suze (Henrietta de Coli ni, coun) 
famous in Ag for her wit 2 22 
Sue turned papiſt becauſe ber huſband 9 
hugenot, and parted from him, in order, as 
queen Chriſtina uſed to ſay, that ſhe might not 
ſee him either in this n or the next. __ 
died in 167 3. 

— "Talleriant (Frdncis) born 3 At Rochelle in — 
10 yy ſecond op oy ofPhuatche: Hedied in 
EGTA] 7 ONS 23 
Tallemant (Paul) bom at Paris in 1642. Al- 
though his grand-father was the rich Montoron 
and his father maſter of - requeſts, with an in- 
come of 200,000 livres preſent money, yet he 
had little or nothing; but Colbert — for 
Tims" as he did for many other learned men. He 
had a prindipal-hand in the medallic A of 
wheking. * es. in 1714. — 2 10 vita 
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Tal (Omer) attorney-general of the parli- 
ament of Paris, hath left ſome valuable me- 
moirs, worthy of a good magiſtrate and citizen. 
He died i m 1652. n 
Tarteron, a jeſuit. He tranſlated the ſatires 
ef Horace, Perſeus, and Juvenal, ſuppreſſing 
thoſe groſsly obicene paſſages. With which one 
is ſurpriled to find the works of Juvenal, but 
eſpecially Horace, ſullied. In doing this be had 
an eye to the youth, for whoſe benefit his 
were intended; but his tranſlation is not — 
enough for hem x he has given the ſenſe, but nat 
the import of the-particular words. 
-Terraſm (VL Abbe). born in 1659. He both 
lived: and died like a philoſopher. There are 
many © good things in his Setos. He has tranſla- 
todorus welt, but his examen of Homer 
diſcovers no ſort of taſte. He died 1750. 
--Thiers (John Baptiſt) born at Chartres in 
2644, He is author of a number of diſſertations. 
It was he who attacked'in print the inſcription 
an the convent of the Cordeliers at Rheims, 
which runs thus. To God and St. Francis, 
who were both crucified. He died in x 703. 
Ddoemaſn (Lewis) of the oratory born in pro- 
venee in Wag: He was-a man profoundlylearn- 
ed, and the firſt that collated manuſcripts of the 
fathers, councils, and hiſtory. Towards the 
end of his life, he loſt bis memory entirely, ſo 
that he forgot that he had ever wtit ANY: He 
tied 1 in . 
Thonerd (Nicholas) born at Oben in 1629. 
He is foppoſed to have 2 a great hand in ar- 
dinal Norris's: tract on the Syrian epochs. His 
harmony of the opel in in _ is eſteemed a 


* 4 curious 
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curious piece. He was a mere ſcholar, but a 
very profound one. Hedied in 1706, k 
| 2 Torci (John Baptiſt Colbert) nephew of 
the great Colbert, Miniſter of ſtate under Lewis 
XIV He left memoirs of the public tranſ- 
actions from the peace of iſwick to that of U- 
xrecht. They were publiſhed, while this eſſay 
on the age of Lewis was in the preſs, and con- 
firms every thing advanced in it. They are 
very minute, and therefore only fit for thoſe 
'that want to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
ſubject of them. The ſtyle is better than that 
of any of the memoir writers his predeceſſors. 
It diſcovers the taſte of Lewis XIV. 's court. 
But what ſtamps the higheſt value on them is, 
the candour and ſincerity of the author, which 
ſhines through the whole. He died in 1746. 
Toureil (James) born at Thoulouſe in 1656. 
His tranſlation of Demoſthenes is well known. 
He died in 1715. | I . 
Dur neſort (Joſeph Pitton de) born in Pro- 
vence in 1656. He was the greateſt botaniſt 
in his time. He traveſled by order of Lewis 
XIV. into Spain, England, Holland, Greece, 
and Afia, for the improvement of natural hiſto- 
ry. He added to the catalogue of plants 1336 
new ones, and taught us to know our own, 
He died in 1708. 17 N a 
Le Tourneux, born in 1640. His Chriſtian 
year is much read, tho' it is in the index ex- 
purgatorius of Rome, or rather perhaps becauſe 
it is there. He died 1686. 2 
Triſtan Phermite, gentleman to Gaſton of 
Orleans, brother to Lewis XIII. The long 
and ſurpriſing run which his traged y of Mart- 
n | amne 
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amne had, was owing to the ignorance of the 
times, They had then no better; and it even 
beld up its head ſome time after Corneille made 
his appearance. In ſome nations, at this day, very 
indifferent performances pals for maſter- pieces, 
becauſe they have had none better. It is not 
generally known that Tri/fan turned the office 


of the virgin into verſe, nor is it at all ſtrange 


that it is not. He died in 1655. 


| Here follows bis-epitaph.. ._ - - -. 
e fis le chien couchant aupres d'un grand Seigneur. 
eme vis toujours pauure, & tachai de paraitre. + 

e vicus dans la peine attendant le bonheur, | 
Et mourus ſur un cffre en attendant mon Maitre. 


A wretched ſpanĩel crouching by his lord, 

I ftill was poor, and pleaded ſtill diſaſter ; __ _ :» 
I liv'd. in waiting at proud fortune's board; 
And dy'd upon a bench, in waiting on my maſter. 


Vaillant (John Foy) born at Beauvais in 1632. 
The public. is indebted to him for the Science 
des Madailles, and the king for one half of his 
cabinet. Colbert the miniſter ſent him to Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, 1 and Perſia, In 1674 
he, and the architect Deſgodet, were taken by 
the Algerines, and both ranſomed by the king. 


Never did any learned man encounter ſo many. 


dangers. He died in 1706. 


Vaillant (John Francis) born at Rome in. 


1665, when his father viſited that city. He 


was an antiquary, as his father had been, and 


died in 1708. 


Valincourt (John W * Henry du Trouſſel 


de) 
* 
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de) born in 2653. He is chiefly known'by 
epiſtle which addreſſes to him, tho 
he writ ſome little things himſelf i He acquired 
a handſome fortune, which is more than be 
d baye done, had he minded nothing but 
is books. Mere ſcholarſnip, without that ac- 
wivity and ſagacity which renders man uſeſul, 
leads to nothing but miſery and contempt. One 
af the-beſt:diſcourſes ever ſpoken at the academ 
is that wherein Mr. de pres endeavo 
— chrre& the error of that multitude of yo 
people, who; miſtaking. an itch of writin ing for 
— talent; poſteriiprinces with 
verſet, del ———— ary accu- 
ſing them 2 udez/ becauſe they forſooth 
are foals and — He begs that thoſe of them 
that haue an ear would hear, and be perſuaded, that 
the profeſſion which —_ look upon as the low 
eſtj is ſinſiuitely more eligible than 1 
they have taken up. He died in 1730. 
Halbig (Adrian) born at Paris in- 1005, bike 
riogräpher of France. His beſt works are his 
notice des Gaules, and his hiſtory of the N. 
act of our Kings. He died in 2692. 
VJabiis (Henry) brother of the for oingy' — 
in 160 3. His works are leſs in g toothe 
Ficned chan thoſe of: bis n He died in 
a 10 9211507 28 210W 
Sirene (Peter): 3 1684. A 
eclebiaed mathematician. He died in 17220 
Varillas (Anthony) born in la Marche in 162 
aha — — 1 than wn He 
died in 1696. if 
Ge oy 
'fugee in 


Won 


(Ml has) of ber er. 
hiſtory * 
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tho diffulive, / bravy, and ſarcaſtic, is in re- 
queſt for many ſingular tranſactions to be found 
in it p but he is an odious declaimer, who, un- 
der pretence of writing the hiſtory of Lewis 
XIIL. aims at nothing but the d 3 
Lewis XIV. ſpating nether the living n 
the dead. With regard to facts he is generally 
in the right; but that is not ſuppoſed to be the 
caſe with regard to his characters and reflections. 
i in 1681. 2 | * en 2: 
avaſſcur, born in Charalois in 2605. K j 
— rune learned. He was the firſt = 
made it appear, that the; Greeks! and Romans 
were abſolute ſtrangers to butleſque, and that 
it is a relic of batbariſm. He died in 1681. 
Vauban (marſhal) born in 1633. His pro- 
ject of the tenth penny could not be carried in- 


do execution, and is, in fact, impracticable. He 


left behind him ſevetal memoirs, worthy of ſo 
a ſubject, and died in 1 $622 von you 

Faugela (Claude Favre de), born at Chàm- 
deri in 1585. Ile is one of thoſe that firſt can 
tributed to the regulating and refimning of our 
language, and who could write verſes in Italian, 
dut not in French. Duriog thirty yrars he was 
xetouching and altering: his tranſſatlon of Quin» 
tus Curtius. Every author ought to make his 
works as perfect as poſſible, and for that end to 
ho correcting them all his life. He died in 
1 ©1 11: bib 9H 82 teEmerigm 691812122 
N % Vayer (Francis), born at Paris in 1588. 
He Was preceptor to Monſieur brother to 
Lewis XIV. and, during one year, to Lewis 
bhimſelf. He was alſo hiſtoriographer of France, 
and counſellor of tate, 3 
"a; . * wh 


. ²— ww — * 
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e 
known, and yet did not prevent his beiog en- 
truſted with the important office of educating 
theſe princes. Though his works are too pro- 
lix, yet there is a great deal of juſt Aan 
and learning in them. He was certainly the 
moſt learned member of the academy. His 
ſcepticiſm is bolder and more undiſguiſed than 
that of Bayle, and he is more ſevere and cy- 
nical in his ſatire. His motto was 
De las coſas mas ſeguras 3 


Of all thoſe maxiris deem'd ſecure, 
2 The moſt ſecute is ſtill to doubt. 
As that of Montagne, Que ſcai je? i. e. What 
A th. in 820 a 3 
Veiſſiures ( Mathurin de la Croze), born at 
Nantes in 1661. A Benedictine at Paris, 
Being a free -thinker, and his ſuperior of a quite 
different character, he took the reſolution to 
quit both his order and his religion. He was a 
prodigy both for learning and memory. Not 
content with ſtudying and underſtanding what 
was uſeful and agreeable, he muſt needs ſtudy 
what a not he 8 ſuch js the ancient 
Egyptian language. One piece that he wiit, 
upon the chriſtianity of 2 Indies, is much 
eſteemed. There is one thing remarkable that 
we learn from it, and that is, that the bramins, 
notwithſtanding the idolatry of the people, be- 
lieve that there is but one God. Such is the 
itch of writing, that a life of this man hath been 
publiſhed, making a volume as large as that of 
1 Alexander. 
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Alexander. Such an extract as this would 
have been 5 ON» and too much. He died at 
Berlin! in 17 

wa er (James), born at Paris in 1675. He 

regard to ontaine, the ſame that Cam- 

je New is to. Racine, an imitator, feeble, but 

natural. He was aſſaſſinated at Paris by two 

highwaymen in 1720. Itis infinuated i in Mo- 

reri, that the cauſe of his death, was a parody he 

_ againſt a powerful prince; but that is 
ſe 

Vertet (René Aubert), born in Normandy in 
1655. Anelegant and agrecable pac go He 
died in 1735. 

Vichart a: St. Real (Car), hom at Cha 
berry, but educated in France. His hiſtory of 
the conſpiracy of Venice is a maſterpiece, but 
that is more than can be ſaid of his life of Jeſus 
Chriſt, He died in 1692. 

Villars ds Montfaucon (l 'abbe de), born 
1635. He is well known as the author of ribs 
Count de Gabalis, built upon a part of the an- 
cient mythology of the Perſians, He was ſhot 
dead with a piſtol in 1673; upon which it was 
faid, that the ſylphs had aſſaſſinated him for re- 
vedling their myſteries. 

. Villars (marſhal duke de), born in 1652. He 
wrote the whole firſt tome of the memoirs that 
dear his name, He died in 1734. 5 

Villedieu (madame de). Her romances have 
gained her a reputation. But I would not have 
the reader think that I ſet any value upon that 
inundation of romances with Which 3 
hath been latel overflowed. Almoſt all of 


them, a » are the productions of pers 
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ſons of no genius, who writ in an 
able ſtyle things unwo —— 2. of 
ſenſe. "Moſt of them — quite deſtitute of ima- 
gination, 225 t rea — admired by 
| people, ſpoil, they are 
— all together, four pages of Arioſto. 
She died in 1083. 

Fee, born a+ Coignac- in 164 48. 

A jcſuit. He was a man of letters, as almoſt all 
of that order are. His ſermons, and fis poem 
on the art of preaching, were eſteemed in his 
own time. His verſes on ſolitude are far ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of St. Amant on the fame ſubject, 
though ſo much admired, but are — all, 
worthy of the age of Lewis XIV+-which ſo far 
1 that in which St. Amant lived. His 
death happened in 172383.. 1 

Voiture (Vincent), born at Amdcineato 1598. 
He was the firſt Frenchman that was what is 
called in France a bel efprit. Iſis writings have 
little eHe to recommend them, and yet they = 
not proper models to form our taſte upon; 
wit was then a rare thing. He writ ſome — 
— bits of poetry, but nothing conſiderable. 

at which he addreſſed to Anne of Auſtria is 
an evidence of the freedom and gallantry that 
reigned in that queen's court, notwithſtanding 
the ſevere trials her goodneſs and patience un- 
derwent from the Frondeurs : but theſe are not 
in the printed collection. He goes on thus, 


2 ——— — „ K — wes 4 Gu = —2 — . —— — 4 — 
— —— ꝝę 


4 875 2 His 2: nods 4 21 © 
* — 1 8 Nr „: : 
da Face. „ tos 843 
entends cilui de In — ata 54A, ee 
* 
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++ Pawvart vair I eclat ſansigal. 1 1 bo 11G 

2 — lequel maintenant vous 4. * 2d 
entends celui de ia beauft 0 Rob 
— neftime guere 
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Sdbould now the cardinal Gra „N 
Th unequali'd: — you difplay,. dr 0 
In Chriſtendom the brighteſt Den 
In beauty firſt, for as to rank, 
(et not my words diſpleaſure draw). 
And regal pomp, tis all.a — 
"Ti is what I value not any 701 — 


ke was alſo a * verifier in Spaniſh. 
Italian, and died in 16483838. 
It is not worth while to carry this neren 
any farther. + The reader will hnd in it a few 
t geniuſes, and many imitators; and to the 
tned men I have mentioned, à conſiderable 
number might have been added. It can hardly 
be expected that any new or original geniuſes 
ſnauld appear for the future, unleſs other man- 
ners, and another ſort of goVν,ỹi ment, ſhould 
a new turn to the human mind. It is im- 
poſſible there ſhould be any ſuch thing as men 
— learned, becauſe Res — be- 


ud: No 23 29 abt not 12140 dd ni 


— 


1 


— 


* It was then the euſtom to retrench final letters in verſe, 
when the rhime required it. As von te for vent res, The 
Englith and Italians do ſo at preſent. n much 
limited. and often approaches tod near to ptoſe. 
een f \ ome 
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come unlimited. The learned, therefore, muſt 
be content each to cultivate a corner of that vaſt 


field that was cleared and encloſed in the age of 
| Lewis XIV. " 


if 
14 an H A . . U 16. : 
Off CxIERRATED ARTISTS. 
Mustct As, 


RENCH muſic, eſpecially the vocal, 
is diſliked by all other nations. It 
cannot be otherwiſe, in regard that the French 
proſody or verſification differs from that of every 
other country of Europe. We make the pauſes 
always upon the laſt ſyllable, whereas all others 
make it upon the penult, or -antepenult, as the 
Italians. Our-language is the only one that 
hath words terminating in e mute, and thoſe 
e's 'tnat are not pronounced in ordinary diſ- 
courſe, yet are uniformly fo in muſic, as ghi- 
reu, viftoi-reu, barbari-en, fuai- c. Hence it 
comes, that moſt of our airs and recitative are 
inſupportable to thoſe who have not been aceuſ- 
tomed to them, The climate denies us that 
flexibility of voice which it gives the Italians, 
and it is not cuſtom among us, as at Rome and 
other Italian courts, to make eunuchs of men, 
in order to render their voices finer- than thoſe 
of women. All theſe things, joined to the _ 

neſs 
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neſs of our ſinging, which, by the bye, forms a 
ſtrange contraſt with our native vivacity,; will 
always make the French muſic. diſagreeable to 

any but Frenchmen, 29 

After all, foreigners, who have refided ſome 
conſiderable time in France, acknowledge that 

our muſicians have performed wonders in a- 

dapting their airs to our words, and alſo that 

the muſic is very expreſſive; but only ſo to ears 
that have been ſome time accuſtomed to it, and 
beſides the execution muſt be very good. 
Our inſtrumental muſic is not altogether free 
from the monotony and ſlowneſs of the vocal; 
but many of our ſymphonies and tunes have 
been reliſhed by foreigners. They are admit- 
ted into many of the Italian operas, arid ſcarce 
any others are in uſe at the court of a king who 
- has one of the beſt operas. in Europe, and hp, 

among bis other extraordinary talents, has a 

fine taſte for muſic, which he cultivates with 

great aſſiduity. 17 at Aeris. 
Jahn Baptiſi Lully, who was born at Florence 
in 1633, and came to France at the age of 
fourteen, when he could perform on no inſtru- 
ment but the violin, was the parent of true 
French muſic... He knew how to ſuit his art to 
the genius of the language, which was the only 
ſure way to ſucceed: but at that time the Ita- 
lian muſic had not begun to deviate from that 
gravity and noble ſimpligity which we ſtill admire 
in Lully 's recitatiye. Nothing teſembles theſe re- 
eitatives more than the Meiat of Lugi, ſung in 

Italy with. ſo much ſucceſs in the 1th century, 
which begins tchusd , r od 12519: 1 


Slant 


* * 
2253 -. 


| 


enn 

S 1 iin 34 } Wenne 91 O . R 6 f 

a A. a Want roſes, ſunt f SE „5 0 

e ce Jo Wh le, 

Tue roſe's date is brief; 
ITbe lillies ſoon decay; 

And like the annual leaf, 

Prall honours fleet away. 


It muſt be obFerved, that in this pure recitative 
muſic, which is the Melopee of the ancients, the 
beauty of the ſinging is principally owing to the 
| natufa] melody of the words; no words. but 
fuch as are muſical can well haye a place in re- 
citative. But of this they were not ſufficiently 
| ſenſible in the days of Quinault and Lully. The 
| were jealous of theſe gentlemen as poets, 
ut not as muſicians, Bojleau thus addreſſes 


ina: 3 
© © Ces lieur communs de Morale Tubrigue | 
N _ Due Lulli rechaufa des ſons dt ſa Muſique. _ 


"Thoſe hackney'd' thoughts, ſo wanton yet fo 
tame, r 


That Lulli trove to warm at muſick's flame. 


The tender paſſions, which Quinault expreſſed 
fo well, were much rather a ſtriking picture of 
the human heart, than a Joofe morality ; his 
dition animated che mufic fil} moré than 
 Lully's art did the words. "Theſe two, with 
the help of actors, have, of ſame ſcenes of Atis, 
Armida, and Roland, made an entertainment 
fuch ab no people, ancient or modern, _ 
Matc 
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match. Detached aj airy and ariettes did nat 4 | 
n 


all come up to the mien of theſe gra 
ſcenes, . They yer reſembled o wr Gt 
mas catols, or the Venetiiia Bilkaroles\ and ye yet 
they were contented” with them at that time, 


The more artleſs, tl the ,mukie then was, the fon- 
der they were. 


After Lully, all o or chü ata \ ſlit a Colaſſe, 


Campra, Dees an ers ied after 
him, till at laſt * one Appel red, b far excels 
them in ſublime armon and hath yaltly al- 
kered and !mpro d the art of jſt, J Men 
With Nga to ſacted muſic, | thoug we e hay 

had fome celebtited” 'compolers in France, ye! 


their pieces Have not yet, be en eke 
where ut i in the King's Mabe, 0 SHR 


# 3% 


2741 


. Wee. e e 
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painting as with jou The latter may be 
ſuch as to pleaſe none but the natives, becauſe 
the genius of the language is incompatible with 
any other; but painters ought to repreſent na- 
ture, which is the ſame every where, and ſeen 
4 Wow fame eyes. 

he , only true teſt of a ainter”s merit is 
cke Nag welt of foreignets. It is not enough 
that he has a party, and is cried up by ſcribblerss 
his works muſt be in requeſt, and bear a high 
price. What fometimes hampeis the genius of 
painters | one would be apt to imagine would 
2 nd enlarge it, I mean the particular 

0 25 of the ſc chool, or of thoſe who, 


ext A0 it” Acidemies' * FI doubt, | 


FE: I tn extzeme]y 
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extremely uſeful © to form pupils, eſpecially 
when the directors aim at the ſublime in paint- t] 
ing; but if they are men of a groveling taſte, 
if their manner is dry and minute, if their fi- pe 
gures are ungraceful, their pieces painted like Ie 
fans; theif pupils are the dupes of imagination, h 
or aiming at the applauſe of a bad maſter. 7 
There is à ſort of fatality attends academies. y 
None of the works ſtiled academic, of any kind, 
have been works of genius. Suppoſe an artiſt q 
extremely ſolicitous leſt he ſhould not hit the © 
manner of his fellow academicians, his. pro- * 
ductions will infallibly be ſtiff and diſguſting. 
But if a man is free from theſe prejudices, and | h 
aims only at the copying of nature, it is ten to fi 
one but he ſucceeds, Almoſt all the eminent Ti 
painters either flouriſhed before the eſtabliſh- t 
ment of academies, or got the better of the I 
prejudices contracted there. I be * 
Cotneille, Racine, Deſpreaux, and Le Moine, - 2 
took a rout quite different from their brerhren, . f. 
and in conſequence had moſt of them for their d 
enemies. 5 4 ER» 7 
Nicholas Pouſſin, born at Andelis in Nor- 5 
mandy in 1599. Nature gave him a genius for 2 
painting, which he improved at Rome. He is 
called the painter of men of ſenſe; with equal 
juſtice may he be denominated that of men of. r 
tafte. His only defect is, his heightening the : 
diſmal and folemn'in the qolouring of the Ro- 
man ſchool. He was the greateſt painter in 
Europe in his time. He was invited from K 
Rome to Paris; but was fain to give way to { 
envy and cabal, and to withdraw, as many _. 
other ingenious men have done. He went 
; Uh: back 
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back to Rome, where he lived poor, but con- 
tented, his philoſophy enabling him to deſpiſe; 
the frowns of fortune. He died in 1665. 

Le Sueur, born at Paris in 1617. He had no, 
other maſter than Vouet, and yet became a ce- 
lebrated painter, He had carried the art to a, 


high 4 perfection, when he was taken 
off the 


age of time at the age of thirty- eight 


years, in 1655. orgs 
Bourdon and Valentin were eminent men. 


Three of the beſt pictures that adorn the church 


cf St. Peter at Rome, are by Pouſſin, Bourdon, 
and Valentin. 


Charles 1s Brun, born at Parts 1619. Scarce 


had he begun to diſplay his talent, when the 


ſuperintendant Fouquet, one of the moſt gene- 
rous, and at the ſame time moſt unhappy men 
that ever lived, gave him a penſion of 24,000. 
livres preſent money. His picture of the family 
of Darius at, Verſailles is little Hort, in point of 


colouring, of that of Paul Veroneſe, which 


faces it; and in reſpect of deſign, cempoſition,, 


dignity, expreſſion, and. obſervance of coftume, 
ſurpaſſes it. His battles of Alexander, engraved, 
are ſtill more in requeſt than thoſe of Conftan-, 


tine by Raphael and Julio Romano. He died in 


1690. ; 
| Pa Mignard, born at Troyes in Cham- 
pagne in 1610. He rivalled Le Brun ſometime 
in reputation: but he is now confidered as 
much beſow him. He died in 1695. * 

Claud Lerrain. His father, when he would 


have made a paſtry-cook of him, did not fore-. 


ſee that he would one day be reckoned one of ; 
. x tne 
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the greateſt landſkip-painters that ever Europe 
had produced. He died at Rome in 1678. 

Caſe. We have ſome pieces of his that be- 
gin to be highly valued. We don't do juſtice 
to ingenious men in France fo ſoon as we 
ought. Their indifferent performances often 
prevent us from ſeeing the beauties of their 
maſter- pieces. On the contrary, the Italians 
extol what is great and excellent, without ta- 
king notice of what is indifferent. Every na- 
tion ſeeks to promote its own glory and re- 
nown, except the French. They value no- 
ene Pare n 8 

2 aroſſel, born in 1648, pain- 
ter, "63 7 4 to his ſon. He died in 1704. 
Jobn Jouvenet, born at Rouen in 1644. He 
was Le Brun's pupil, and a good painter, but 
not to be compared to his maſter. He hath 
painted almoſt every thing yellow ; for by ſome 
extraordinary conformation of his organs, they 
appeared to him of that colour. He died in 


I7. 
D 2 Baptifle Santerre. There are ſome ad- 
mirable pictures of his, the colour of which 
is juſt and delicate. His picture of Adam 
and Eve is one of the fineſt in Europe: that of 
St. Thereſa, in the chapel of Verkailles, is a 
very noble piece, but rather luſcious for an 
altar- piece. | 
La Feff diſtinguiſhed himſelf much in the 
ſame way. ATR. x 
Bon Buulogne was an excellent painter, of 
which the high price, and great demand for his 
pieces, are an evidence, at 
Lewit 
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Lewis Boulogne, His works, though not 
without merit, yet are not ſo mueh admired as 
„„ Bio TE. 2 7 Yo. © 
Raous. His pieces are not all of equal merit. 
2 one of them he is nothing ſhort of 'Rem- 
andt. r .&4; ee 
- Rigaut. Though be excelled_chiefly in 
portraits, Run piece of 8 E. 
ning the jubilee, is not at all inferior to an 
of Rabens x SENS oo F 
De Trae, He painted in Rigaut's manner. 
There are ſome good hiſtory-pieces by his ſon. 
Vateau, He excelled. as much in the grace- 
ful as Lenieres did in the groteſque. Some of 
his 2.75 have done him honour... | 
Le Moine. His piece of Hercules's apo- 


212 _ 


- . _— A 1 
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theoſis, at Verſailles, is, perhaps ſuperjar to any 
thing I haye yet mentioned. It was intended 
a a compliment to cardinal Hercules de Fleury, 
| hag» Bi bye, had nothing in common with 
the fabulous Hercules. It would have been 
more a- propos to have repreſented the àpo- 
theoſi e IV. in the ſaloon of a French 
g. Le. Moine, being envied 5 is bre- 
thren, and thinking himſelf ill-requited by the 
cardinal, died of grief and deſpair. 
Beſides theſe have been ſome other 
painters, who. excelled in {till life, or in paint- 
ing animals, as Deſportes and Qudry ;, others 
in miniature, and others in portraits. At pre- 
ſent we have ſome that diſtinguiſh themſelves 
n the grand and ſublime, and paſterity, in all 
them too. i ban 


4 
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pearance, will have 
3 
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Of Scurrroks, ARCHITECTS, and 
ENGRAVERS. 


Under Lewis XIV. Wach was nnd toi 
xerfeRtion, in "RW it ſtill continues nn 


wis XV. WW, 


June SH born in 1508. . He 3 
ſome maſter· pieces at Rome for pope Clement 
VIII. and at Paris he was _—_ ſucceſsful. 
He died in 1695. 

Peter Puget, born in 1662. HAY 
1 tor, and painter. He is celebrated chlefly 

is Andromeda, and Milo of Crotona. He 
obs in 1695. | 

Italy is indebted to Le Gros and Theoden for 
many of its embelliſhments,” -. 

Frans Girardan, born in 1627. Antiquity 
can boaſt of nothing ſuperior to his bath of 
Hercules, and his tomb ol cardinal Richlieu, N 
mel died in 1715. a: 

8 and Conſton were eminent — 
, beſides others; yet we have three or four 
ken ptors at preſent that excel them. 


Cbaudeau, Nantewil, Meulan, Audran, Fledo- 


ling, le Clerc, les Dreuet, Poilly, Picart, Duch- | 


ange, tho they have been out-done ſince, yet 
they were ingenious men, and their engravings 
ſupply the want of % * &c. all 


over r. 


There were alſo. ſome oldmihe, * . 
Balin and Germain, who, on account of the 
beauty of their deſigns, and es of execu- 
tion, 
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tion, deſerve to be ranked among the moſt ce- 
lebrated artiſts. | 


It is more difficult for one born with a genius 
for architecture to make his talent appear, than 
for any other artiſt. Unleſs he is ſet to work 
by princes, he has no opportunity to difplay his 
taſte and ſkill in any work of grandeur and mag- 
nificence: Thus have the talents of many an 
architect been entirely uſeleſs to them. . 


Francis Manſard was one of the beſt archi- 


tects of Europe. The chateau, or palace 
of Maiſons, near St. Germain's, is a maſter- 
piece, becauſe he was at liberty to give full 


ſcope to his genius, 


Jules Hardouin Mamſard his nephew, was ſu- 


perintendant of the buildings under Lewis XV. 
and made an immenſe fortune. The beautiful 
chapel of the invalids is à defign of his. As is 
the palace of Verſailles, he could not diſplay 
his talents to advantage in it, by reaſon of the 
ſituation. hain | 


Foreigners object to the city of Paris, that it 


has only two fountains in a goed taſte; the old 


one of John Gougeon, and the new of Bouch- 


erdon: and even theſe are badly ſituated. Nei- 
ther bas it any magnificent theatre beſides that 
of the Louvre, which is not uſed. The places 


for the public diverſions and repreſentations, 
have neither proportion, taſte, nor ornament; 
and their ſituation is as bad as their contrivance, 
er that has been ſet 

| 2 us 
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do be preſerved as a monument of induſtry. 
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us by ſome cities in the provinces, but which 
we haye not yet thought fit to follow. France, 
however, can boaſt of magnificent buildings of 
another ſort, and of more importance, ſuch as 
ſtately hoſpitals, ſtorehouſes, ſtone- bridges, 
quays, dykes for checking the inundations of 
rivers, canals, fluices, ports, and efpecially the 
fortifications of the frontier towns, in which 
beauty is united with ſolidity. | 
The magnificent ſtructures erected upon the 
geſigns of Perrault, Levau, and Dorbay, are 
too well known to require a detail. | 


The art of gardening was in a manner in- 
vented and perfected by Le Notre, and La 
Quintinie; by the former in reſpect of beauty 
and ornament, and by the latter with regard to 
utility. 122 4 ar 4 18 


Engraving of precious ſtones, coining of 
medals, and caſting of types for printing, have 
kept pace with the other arts in point of im- 
provement. 


Clocks and watches, the makers of which 
may be conſidered as a ſort of practical natura- 
liſts, have Jikewiſe been carried to a very high 
degree of perfection. 9 


The watering of ſtuffs, and the gold tos with 


ich they are embelliſhed and enriched, dif- 


covers ſuch rare ingenuity and taſte, that what 
is worn only from vanity and luxury, deſerves 
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The making of porcelain was ſet on foot at 
St. Cloud before it was attempted any where 
elſe in Europe. 


In fine, the laſt age hath taught the preſent 
how to unite, and tranſmit as a ſacred depoſit 
to poſterity, the whole aſſemblage of the arts 
and ſciences, each of them carried to the ut- 
moſt perfection poſſible ; and to do fo, is actu- 
ally the object and aim of numbers of learned 
and ingenious men at this day. But ſuch is 
the brevity of human life, that the execution of 
part of the immenſe and immortal deſign muſt 


be left to poſterity. 


End of the Nix TH VoLUME, 
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